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Work  of  the  United  Nations 
'Xegal  Committees'' 

^rlicZe  by  HENRY  REIFF 


1 


To  the  projecting,  designing,  and  construction 
of  the  United  Nations  the  so-called  "legal  com- 
nittees''  which  sat  at  Dumbarton  Oaks,  San  Fran- 
:isco,  and  London  contributed,  according  to  the 
•ecord,  considerable  engineering  skill. 

At  Dumbarton  Oaks,  in  the  summer  of  1944, 
>ne  of  the  four  subcommittees  set  up  to  assist 
n  the  conduct  of  the  Conversations  was  entitled 
■L?gal  Subcommittee".  Under  the  chairmanship 
)f  Green  H.  Hackworth,2  then  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
mtment  of  State,  it  held  four  meetings  during  the 
irst  phase  of  the  Conversations.  From  its  recom- 
nendations  resulted  chapter  VII  of  the  Proposals, 
Erich  dealt  with  An  International  Court  of 
rustice.3  It  also  suggested  the  desirability  of 
lolding  a  preliminary  meeting  of  jurists  for  the 
mrpose  of  drafting  the  Statute  of  the  proposed 
pourt.  Such  a  Committee  of  Jurists,  to  which 
he  governments  to  be  represented  at  San  Fran- 
isco  were  invited  to  send  delegates,  met  in  Wash- 
ngton,  D.  C,  April  9  to  20,  1945,  and  prepared 
.  draft  statute  for  submission  to  the  forthcoming 
Jnited  Nations  Conference  on  International 
irganization  (UNCIO).4 

For  the  successful  discharge  of  the  tasks  en- 
rusted  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  In- 
ernational  Organization  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
pring  of  1945  and  to  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
ion  and  the  General  Assembly  in  London  in  the 
all  and  winter  of  1945-1946,  it  was  found  neces- 
ary  to  include  among  the  several  committees  set 
ip  for  the  performance  of  technical  functions  at 
ach  of  these  stages  a  committee,  variously  called, 
»ut  uniformly  charged  with  the  handling  of  a 
niscellany  of  legal  problems.  At  UNCIO  it  was 
Committee  IV/2  on  "Legal  Problems";  in  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
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sion  in  London  it  was  Committee  5  on  "Court  and 
Legal  Problems" ;  in  the  Preparatory  Commission 
it  was  Committee  5  on  "Legal  Questions";  and 
in  the  General  Assembly  it  was  Committee  6,  the 
"Legal  Committee".     Except  in  the  case  of  Com- 

1Dr.  Reiff  is  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  He  served  as  a  technical  expert 
with  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  at 
San  Francisco.  For  articles  by  Dr.  Reiff  on  Transition 
from  League  of  Nations  to  United  Nations,  see  Bulletin 
of  Apr.  28,  1946,  p.  691,  and  May  5,  1946,  p.  739. 

2  The  other  United  States  representatives  on  the  sub- 
committee were  Benjamin  V.  Cohen  and  Stanley  K.  Horn- 
beck.  The  Soviet  representatives  were  Professor  Sergei 
A.  Golunsky  and  Professor  Sergei  B.  Krylov;  United 
Kingdom,  Sir  William  Malkin  and  Peter  Loxley.  Dur- 
ward  V.  Sandifer,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  In- 
ternational Organization  Affairs,  Depaitment  of  State, 
served  as  technical  adviser  to  the  American  members  of 
the  subcommittee.  Hayden  Raynor,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  following  officers 
from  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
also  assisted  the  American  members;  Lawrence  Preuss, 
Alice  McDiarmid,  Marcia  Maylott,  and  Norman  Padelford. 
See  "Subcommittees  for  the  Conversations,"  Bulletin 
of  Aug.  27,  1944,  p.  203 ;  and  James  F.  Green,  "The  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Conversations",  Bulletin  of  Oct.  22,  1944, 
p.  459. 

3  "Dumbarton  Oaks  Documents  on  International  Organ- 
ization", Bulletin  of  Oct.  8,  1944,  pp.  365,  370. 

4  Lawrence  Preuss,  "The  International  Court  of  Justice 
and  the  Problem  of  Compulsory  Jurisdiction",  Bulletin, 
Sept.  30, 1945,  pp.  471,  473.  See  also  Green  H.  Hackworth, 
"The  International  Court  of  Justice",  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
12,  1945,  p.  216;  and  by  the  same  author  "The  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  and  the  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law",  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1945,  p.  1000.  Cf. 
The  International  Court  of  Justice,  Selected  Documents 
Relating  to  the  Drafting  of  the  Statute  (Department  of 
State  publication  2491). 
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mittee  5  of  the  Executive  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bership was  confined  to  the  number  of  states  repre- 
sented on  the  Executive  Committee,  i.e.  fourteen, 
these  committees  were  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  all  of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  was,  of  course,  represented  on 
each  of  these  committees,5  but  not  on  all  of  the 
subcommittees  which  were  set  up  from  time  to 
time. 

It  is  with  the  work  of  the  legal  committees  set 
up  in  San  Francisco  and  in  London  that  the  pres- 
ent discussion  deals.  The  work  of  these  commit- 
tees  falls  naturally  into  two   periods.     At   San 


5  The  personnel  assigned  to  UNCIO  Commission  IV  on 
"Judicial  Organization",  which  embraced  both  Committee 

1  on  the  "International  Court  of  Justice"  and  Committee 

2  on  "Legal  Problems",  was  as  follows:  Senator  Tom 
Connally  and  Commander  Harold  E.  Stassen,  U.  S.  N.  R., 
Delegates;  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Charles  Fahy,  Solicitor  General 
of  the  United  States  (on  June  19,  1946  Mr.  Fahy  became 
Legal  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  State) ,  Advisers ;  Dur- 
ward  V.  Sandifer,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  Department  of  State,  a  chief  technical 
expert;  Miss  Marcia  Maylott,  Miss  Marjorie  M.  White- 
man,  Philip  C.  Jessup,  Mrs.  Alice  M.  McDiarmid,  and 
Henry  Reiff,  technical  experts.  Of  this  group,  Mr.  Fahy 
represented  the  Delegation  regularly  on  Committee  2,  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Jessup  and  Dr.  Reiff. 

The  representation  on  the  committees  in  London  was 
as  follows:  Committee  5  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Dr.  Reiff;  Committee  5  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
Dr.  Reiff,  John  W.  Halderman,  Acting  Assistant  Chief, 
Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  A.  H.  Feller,  Department  of  State; 
Committee  6  of  the  General  Assembly,  Frank  Walker,  Al- 
ternate Delegate,  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Senior  Adviser, 
Mr.  Feller,  Mr.  Halderman,  Dr.  Reiff,  and  William  F. 
Cronin,  Assistant  to  Mr.  Walker. 

0  Subcommittee  A  of  Committee  IV/2  at  its  first  meeting 
invited  Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson  and  Judge  J.  Gustavo 
Guerrero  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
to  attend  its  discussions  as  observers.  The  subcommittee 
frequently  availed  itself  of  Judge  Hudson's  views. 

7  Thus  eight  of  the  first  members  (15  in  number)  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  had  served  on  one  or  more 
of  these  legal  committees :  Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  Pasha 
(Egyptian)  ;  John  Erskine  Read  (Canadian) ;  Green  Hay- 
wood Hackworth  (American)  ;  Sergei  Borisovich  Krylov 
(Russian)  ;  Jules  Basdevant  (French)  ;  Jos4  Gustavo 
Guerrero  (Salvadoran)  ;  Bohdan  Winiarski  (Pole)  ;  and 
Milovan  Zoricic?  (Yugoslav).  Two  had  served  on  Com- 
mittee IV/1:  Hsu  Mo  (Chinese)  and  Charles  de  Vis- 
scher  (Belgian)  ;  and  two  had  served  on  other  commit- 
tees during  these  formative,  stages.  Many  of  the  candi- 
dates proposed  but  not  elected  had  also  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  one  or  another  of  the  legal  com- 
mittees. 

8  Infra. 


Francisco,  Committee  IV/2  was  charged  primarily 
with  the  preparation  of  certain  provisions  for 
inclusion  in  the  Charter.  The  several  legal  com- 
mittees sitting  in  London  were  charged  with  de- 
vising certain  of  the  means  of  putting  the  Charter 
into  operation.  All  of  the  committees,  however, 
were  expected  to  furnish,  and  on  occasion  did  fur- 
nish, advice  to  other  committees  on  the  legal  as- 
pects of  problems  which  confronted  them. 

The  legal  committees  were  fortunate,  as  indeed 
were  various  of  the  other  technical  committees, 
in  having  among  their  number  members  of  pre- 
eminent talent.6  Attorneys  general  and  other  na- 
tional law  officers  of  similar  rank,  judges  of  the 
highest  tribunals,  national  and  international,  legal 
advisers  to  foreign  offices,  counselors  of  diplomatic 
missions,  experts  long  associated  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  jurists  renowned  in  forum  and  class- 
room— these  furnished  leadership  for  the  commit- 
tees and  seasoned  their  deliberations  with  a  wis- 
dom born  of  responsibility.7  Enough  of  those  who 
had  served  at  UNCIO  reappeared  for  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  and  the  General  Assembly 
stages  to  give  to  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  a  most  desirable  internal  consistency. 

Debates  in  Committee  IV/2  generally  com- 
ported with  the  high  purposes  for  which  UNCIO 
was  called.  No  occlusive  political  juristic  the- 
ory held  sway.  To  every  proposal  advanced  was 
applied  the  simple  touchstone  of  pragmatism. 
Though  ideals  were  invoked,  decisions  reflected 
experience — experience  prior  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  in  and  out  of  it.  The  lessons  then 
being  learned  from  World  War  II  were  not  ig- 
nored. Often  the  discussions  had  the  quality  of 
those  recorded  in  Madison's  Journal.  Both  in 
what  it  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  Charter 
and  in  what  it  declined  to  so  recommend,  Commit- 
tee IV/2  may  be  thought  to  have  acquitted  itself 
well. 

The  legal  committees  in  London,  charged  with 
the  performance  of  more  detailed  tasks,  witnessed 
more  prosaic  discussions.  On  occasion,  however. 
as  when  the  Australian  proposal  to  postpone  elec- 
tion of  the  judges  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice8  and  when  the  amendments  to  the  pro- 
visional rules  of  the  General  Assembly  8  were  under 
consideration,  debate  took  on  a  quality  reminiscent 
of  San  Francisco's  best.  Members  believed  prin- 
ciples were  at  stake,  and  they  spoke  accordingly. 

The  present  discussion  seeks  only  to  outline  the 
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work  of  these  several  committees,  to  furnish  a 
thread  through  their  labyrinthian  records.  No 
attempt  will,  therefore,  be  made  to  set  forth  the 
positions  of  delegations,  to  summarize  debates,  or 
to  interpret  the  provisions  or  instruments  adopted. 
Official "  and  unofficial 10  commentaries  on  the  re- 
sults of  UNCIO  have  already  appeared.  In  due 
course,  no  doubt,  commentaries  will  appear  on  the 
labors  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  and  the  first  part,  the  "constitu- 
tive part,"  of  the  General  Assembly.  Meanwhile, 
the  present  outline  may  be  of  service  in  use  of  the 
records. 

UXCIO  Committee  IV/2  on  Legal  Problems  of 
Commission  IV  on  Judicial  Organization 

Committee  IV/2,  unlike  other  committees  at  San 
Francisco,  had  no  sections  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Proposals  specifically  assigned  to  it.  The  meeting 
of  the  chairmen  of  delegations  requested  it  "to 
prepare  and  recommend  to  Commission  IV  draft 
provisions  for  the  Charter  .  .  .  relating  to 
matters  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  function- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  .  .  ." 
such  as  (1)  registration  of  treaties ;  (2)  treaty  ob- 
ligations inconsistent  with  the  Charter;  (3)  the 
juridical  status  of  the  Organization ;  and  (4)  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  officials  of  the  Organiza- 
tion.11 These  had  been  omitted  from  the  skeletal 
Proposals  but  obviously  needed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
finished  Charter.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
committee,  the  chairman,  Badawi  Pasha  (Egypt), 
suggested  for  consideration  (5)  codification  of  in- 
ternational law  and  (6)  revision  of  treaties  (other- 
wise frequently  referred  to  as  the  process  of  "peace- 
ful change" )  .12  Subsequently  the  following  topics 
were  also  placed  on  the  agenda:  (7)  relation  of 
international  law  and  the  Charter  to  internal  law ; 
(8)  interpretation  of  the  Charter;  and  (9)  coming 
into  force  of  the  Charter. 

Certain  other  items  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
though  not  placed  on  the  agenda  of  Committee 
[V/2,  were  mentioned  in  connection,  with  its  work 
fittd  may  be  listed  here  for  disposal  presently  :  (10) 
definition  of  acts  of  aggression;  (11)  organization 
of  an  international  bar  association;  (12)  the  con- 
sequences of  taking  an  "oath  of  allegiance"  to  the 
Organization  by  members  of  the  Secretariat;  and 
( 13 )  a  flag  for  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  topics,  Committee 
IV/2  was  aided  by  some  85  13  of  the  Comments 


and  Proposed  Amendments  Concerning  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Proposals  Submitted  by  the  Delega- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization.1*  These  were  compiled  ac- 
cording to  subject-matter  by  the  Secretariat  and 
presented  in  separate  documents  to  the  committee 
when  the  corresponding  items  appeared  on  the 
agenda.  Numerous  additional  proposals  and  sug- 
gestions, however,  were  made  from  the  floor  under 
the  generous  rules  of  procedure  applied  to  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  committee  and  its  subcommittees. 

Committee  IV/2  utilized  for  drafting  purposes 
only  two  small  subcommittees,  named  A  and  B 
respectively.  To  Committee  IV/2/B  was  assigned 
only  one  topic,  that  relating  to  interpretation  of 
the  Charter.  The  task  of  examining  and  reporting 
on  the  other  proposals  committed  by  Committee 
IV/2  fell  to  Committee  IV/2/A.  Documents  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  these  subcommittees,  called 
"Working  Documents",  are  included  in  the 
compilation  published  by  the  United  Nations 
Information  Organizations.15  Eleven  delegations 
were  represented  on  subcommittee  A 16  and  six 
on  subcommittee  B,17  the  United  States  being  in- 
cluded in  both  cases.     A  verbatim  record,  not 

9  Charter  of  the  United  Nations :  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  Results  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  June  26,  1945  (Department  of  State  Pub- 
lication 2349,  Conference  Series  71). 

10  L.  M.  Goodrich  and  E.  Hambro,  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations:  Commentary  and  Documents  ("World  Peace 
Foundation,  Boston,  1946). 

11  "Organization  of  the  Conference",  UNCIO  Doc.  31, 
DC/6,  Apr.  27,  1945,  p.  5. 

12  Summary  Report  of  the  First  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  May  5, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  115,  IV/2/2,  May  6, 1945. 

13  Guide  to  Amendments,  Comments  and  Proposals  Con- 
cerning the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  for  a  General 
International  Organization,  UNCIO  Doc.  288,  G/38,  May  14 
1945,  pp.  70-72. 

14  Compilation  so  entitled  under  UNCIO  Doc.  2,  and  dated 
May  7,  1945. 

15  Documents  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization,  San  Francisco,  1945,  Published  in 
cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress  (London,  New 
York,  United  Nations  Information  Organizations,  1945,  15 
vols.,  index  vol.  to  be  issued),  vol.  XIII,  Commission  IY, 
Judicial  Organization,  pp.  567  ff. 

M  Belgium,  Colombia,  France,  Iran,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, Philippine  Commonwealth,  Soviet  Union,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Venezuela.  The  Chairman 
of  Committee  IV/2,  the  delegate  of  Egypt,  served  also  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

17  Belgium,  France,  Norway,  Yugoslavia,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States. 
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yet  published,  was  kept  of  the  proceedings  of 
Committee  IV/2  as  of  other  similar  committees, 
but  not  of  its  subcommittees,  where  the  conduct 
of  business  was  on  a  very  informal  level.  Mem- 
bers were,  however,  at  liberty  at  all  times  to 
make  records  of  these  discussions  for  the  use  of 
their  delegations,  and  some  did  so  regularly.  A 
summary  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Committee 
TV/2,  as  of  other  similar  committees,  prepared  by 
the  Secretariat,18  was  issued  promptly  after  each 
session.  Committee  TV/2  held  16  meetings ;  Com- 
mittee IV/2/A,  15 ;  and  Committee  IV/2/B,  1. 

Miscellaneous  Topics 

Before  taking  up  seriatim  the  items  which  ap- 
peared on  the  agenda,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
dispose  of  the  miscellaneous  topics. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  first  meeting  of  Com- 
mittee TV/2  that  the  committee  undertake  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  aggressor.  The  chairman  de- 
clared, however,  that  consideration  of  that  topic 
belonged  properly  to  other  committees.19     Com- 

18  In  all  of  its  work,  Committee  IV/2  naturally  relied 
heavily  upon  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  assigned  to  it. 
Under  the  Executive  Officer  for  Commission  IV,  Norman 
J.  Padelford,  the  Assistant  Executive  Officer,  Joseph 
Sweeney,  and  the  Associate  Executive  Officer,  Robert 
Harpignies,  the  following  officers  were  assigned  to  Com- 
mittee IV/2:  Secretary,  Edwin  D.  Dickinson;  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Dana  Backus,  Llewellyn  Pfankuchen,  and 
James  Simsarian.  UNCIO  Doc.  66,  IV/1,  May  3,  1945. 
For  the  list  of  the  personnel  of  the  Secretariat,  see  Dele- 
gates and  Officials  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization,  Revised  to  May  28,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  639,  G/3(2),  May 
28,  1945,  pp.  79  ff. 

19  To  Committee  HI/3,  concerned  with  "Enforcement 
Arrangements"  under  the  Security  Council,  had  been  as- 
signed "matters  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VIII,  Section 
B  ...  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals."  That  section 
embraced  "Determination  of  Threats  to  the  Peace  or  Acts 
of  Aggression  and  Action  with  Respect  Thereto."  UNCIO 
Doc.  31,  cited  supra,  n.  11.  See  Report  of  Committee  HI/3 
on  chapter  VIII,  section  B,  UNCIO  Doc.  881,  III/3/46,  June 
10, 1945,  p.  4. 

20  UNCIO  Doc.  115,  cited  supra,  n.  12. 

21  But  the  records  of  Committee  IV/1  do  not  reveal  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  See,  e.g.,  Report  of  the  Rap- 
porteur of  Committee  IV/1,  UNCIO  Doc.  913,  IV/1/74  (1), 
June  12,  1945. 

22  The  UNCIO  Summary  Report  for  this  meeting  omits 
this  detail.  UNCIO  Doc.  450,  IV/2/20,  May  19,  1945.  No 
provision  for  a  flag  was  made  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Nations  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  London. 

"Draft  Report  of  Subcommittee  I/2/D  (the  Secretar- 
iat), June  1.  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  720,  I/2/D/1,  May  31,  1945. 


mittee     IV/2     therefore     did     not     discuss     the 
problem.20 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  the 
committee  might  consider  the  organization  of  an 
"International  Bar  Association."  The  chairman 
ventured  the  view  that  the  subject  really  pertained 
to  Committee  IV/1,  which  dealt  with  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice.  Committee  IV/2  there- 
upon dropped  the  matter.21 

In  the  seventh  meeting  of  Committee  IV/2  on 
May  19,  1945  during  the  discussion  of  the  report 
of  the  subcommittee  on  privileges  and  immunities, 
the  Chilean  Delegate  expressed  the  view  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  use  of  a  flag  by  the 
United  Nations,  as  for  example,  when  chartering 
a  ship,  and  for  other  purposes.  He  thought  that 
if  reference  to  the  idea  appeared  in  the  report  it 
might  come  in  handy  later  when  a  convention  on 
privileges  and  immunities  was  being  drafted.  The 
chairman  felt,  however,  that  the  report  had  gone 
into  enough  detail.  The  delegate  then  did  not 
press  the  matter.22 

During  a  discussion  in  Committee  1/2  of  a  para- 
graph in  a  report 23  by  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Secretariat  dealing  with  a  proposed  undertaking 
by  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  "to  respect 
the  exclusively  international  character  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Secretary -General  and  the 
staff  and  not  to  seek  to  influence  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities",  the  "question  was 
raised  whether  this  paragraph  covered  the  risk 
which  might  be  faced  by  a  member  of  the  Secre- 
tariat as  the  result  of  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Organization"  and  as  a  result  of  participat- 
ing "in  the  preparation  of  military  plans  for  pos- 
sible use  against  his  own  state".  Committee  1/2 
felt  these  were  matters  for  the  attention  of  Com- 
mittee IV/2.  The  records  of  Committee  IV/2  dc 
not,  however,  indicate  that  these  matters  were 
presented  to  it  for  examination. 

Agenda  Topics 

Of  the  nine  problems  dealt  with  at  some  length 
by  Committee  IV/2  and  its  subcommittees,  foui 
did  not  become  the  subject  of  texts  recommendec 
by  the  committee  for  inclusion  in  the  Charter 
Their  disposition  will  now  be  outlined. 

Codification  or  Development  of  Internationa] 
Law 

The  wide-spread  interest  of  governments  in  se 
curing  some  provision  in  the  Charter  devoted  t< 
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'he  development  of  international  law  is  evidenced 
>y  the  fact  that  fifteen  governments  submitted  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  eight  of  them  also  offering 
proposed  amendments,  and  that  the  Four  Spon- 
soring Powers  included  the  subject  in  one  of  their 
joint  proposed  amendments.2*  Accordingly,  the 
opie  appeared  on  the  agenda  of  the  tenth  meeting 
>f  Committee  IV/2  for  May  23,  1945.25  It  was 
speedily  pointed  out  in  debate,  however,  that  Com- 
nittee  II/2  on  "Political  and  Security  Functions," 
,vas  also  dealing  with  this  question  and  had  already 
»ssed  two  motions  on  the  matter.2'3  The  questions 
Jut  to  Committee  II/2  were:  (1)  "Should  the 
Assembly  be  empowered  to  initiate  studies  and 
nake  recommendations  for  the  codification  of  in- 
iernational  law?"  and  (2)  "Should  the  Assembly 
)e  empowered  to  initiate  studies  and  make  recom- 
nendations  for  promoting  the  revision  of  the  rules 
m<l  principles  of  international  law?"  For  both 
he  vote  was  in  the  affirmative.  But  on  the  f  ollow- 
ng  question,  the  vote  of  Committee  II/2  was  26 

0  1  in  the  negative  :  (3)  "Should  the  Assembly  be 
uithorized  to  enact  rules  of  international  law 
vhich  should  become  binding  upon  members  after 
fetch  rules  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Security 
Council  ?"     Confronted  with  this  voting  record  of 

1  fellow  committee,  Committee  IV/2  declined  to 
)roceed  with  its  agenda  item.27  In  its  final  report 
t  submitted  no  recommendation  on  the  subject,28 
mt  the  decisions  of  Committee  II/2  are  embodied 
n  the  clause  dealing  with  international  law  in 
irticle  13  of  the  Charter. 

Revision  or  Reconsideration  of  Treaties 

"Should  the  Charter  provide  for  the  reconsidera- 
ion  of  treaties  and  what  should  be  the  criteria 
>f  such  reconsideration  ?"  This  question  appeared 
>n  the  agenda  for  Committee  IV/2  for  May  21, 
945.29  On  opening  of  the  debate,  the  Delegate  of 
3hina  referred  to  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
rour  Sponsoring  Powers,  then  before  Commission 
'I,  empowering  the  General  Assembly  "to  recom- 
nend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any 
ituations,  regardless  of  origin,  which  it  deems 
ikely  to  impair  the  general  welfare  or  friendly 
elations  among  nations  .  .  ." 30  This,  he  de- 
lared,  provided  for  the  principle  of  revision  of 
reaties.  He  raised  the  question  whether,  in  view 
>f  the  debate  occurring  in  Committee  II/2,  the 
)resent  committee  would  wish  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ect.  A  division  of  opinion  among  delegates  there- 
ipon  appeared  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 


subject,  whether  it  was  political  or  juridical,  or 
both.  Some  delegates  "felt  that  there  were  jurid- 
ical aspects  which  could  be  distinguished  from 
the  political  nature  of  the  problem  and  that  these 
should  be  discussed  by  the  committee."  The  en- 
tire session  of  the  committee  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  jurisdictional  question.  In  the  end 
it  was  agreed  that  "the  question  of  revision  of 
treaties  should  be  postponed  until  the  Steering 
Committee  31  requests  Committee  IV/2  to  take  the 
matter  under  advisement."  32  No  such  request  came 
to  Committee  IV/2.  Committee  II/2,  however, 
after  extended  and  exegetic  debate,33  recommended 
the  provision  quoted  above  for  inclusion  in  the 
Charter,  where  it  appears  in  a  qualified  context 
in  article  14. 

Relation  of  Interactional  Law  and  the 
Charter  to  Internal  Law 

Several  governments  in  their  comments  and  pro- 
posed amendments  in  relation  to  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Proposals  had  displayed  interest  in  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Charter  designed  expressly  to  subor- 
dinate national  internal  law  to  international  law 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Charter.  The  text 
offered  by  the  Belgian  Delegation  came  under  dis- 
cussion first.  It  read :  "No  state  can  evade  the  au- 
thority of  international  law  or  the  obligations  of 

24  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Devel- 
opment of  International  Law,  UNCIO  Doc.  225,  IV/2/9, 
May  11,  1945. 

25  UNCIO  Doc.  522,  IV/2/25,  May  23,  1945. 

26  Summary  Report  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Committee  II/2, 
May  21, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  507,  II/2/22,  May  23, 1945. 

27  Summary  Report  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
May  23, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  554,  IV/2/28,  May  25, 1945. 

28  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  Committee  IV/2,  UNCIO 
Doc.  933,  IV/2/42/(2),  June  12,  1945,  p.  6. 

29  UNCIO  Doc.  458,  IV/2/21,  May  20,  1945.  For  the 
comments  and  proposed  amendments  submitted  to  the 
Conference,  see  UNCIO  Doc.  223,  IV/2/8,  May  11,  1945. 

30  Summary  Report  of  Third  Meeting  of  Committee  II/2, 
May  9,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  203,  II/2/8,  May  10,  1945. 

31  Composed  of  the  chairmen  of  all  the  delegations.  It 
had  authority  to  "consider  any  major  policy  or  procedure 
question  submitted  to  it  during  the  Conference  by  the 
Co-Presidents  or  by  the  Chairman  of  any  Delegation." 
"Organization  of  the  Conference",  UNCIO  Doc.  31,  DC/6, 
Apr.  27,  1945. 

32  Summary  Report  of  Eighth  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
May  21,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  492,  IV/2/23,  May  22,  1945. 

33  See  particularly  Summary  Reports  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Meetings,  June  1  and  June  2,  1945,  UNCIO 
Doc.  748,  II/2/39,  June  2,  1945,  and  Doc.  771,  II/2/41,  June 
3,  1945,  respectively.  Senator  Vandenberg's  exposition  is 
in  Doc.  748. 
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the  present  Charter  by  invoking  the  provisions  of 
its  internal  law."34  The  summary  report  for  the 
ninth  meeting  of  Committee  IV/2  accurately  sums 
up  the  debate  on  the  proposal :  "There  was  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  principle  underlying  the  pro- 
posal before  the  Committee.  It  was  stated,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  proposal  did  not  need  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  Charter,  but  more  properly  belonged 
in  a  codification  of  international  law,  if  that  were 
later  to  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Assembly." 35 
On  the  question  of  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  such 
a  clause,  the  vote  of  the  committee  was  21  in  favor 
of  insertion  and  15  against.  The  motion  was  lost, 
however,  for  lack  of  a  two-thirds  majority.  The 
principal  motion  having  failed  of  adoption,  a 
subordinate  motion  to  commit  the  subject  for 
study  to  the  subcommittee,  favored  by  various  del- 
egates who  had  objected  to  insertion,  was  lost  too. 
Nevertheless,  the  chairman,  interpreting  the  "good 
will"  of  the  committee  and  in  the  absence  of  ob- 
jection, referred  the  defeated  proposal  amidst 
general  laughter  to  the  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee, IV/2/A,  did  not,  however,  resume  dis- 
cussion oi  the  subject.36 

Interpretation  or  the  Charter 

At  the  eleventh  meeting  of  Committee  II/2  on 
Political  and  Security  Functions,  on  May  23, 1945, 
the  following  question  was  discussed :  "Should  the 
General  Assembly  have  sovereign  (exclusive) 
competence  to  interpret  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter?"  After  some  of  the  implications  of  the 
question  were  explored,  Committee  II/2  approved 
a  suggestion  that  the  topic  of  interpretation  should 
be  referred  to  Committee  IV/2  for  consideration.37 


34  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Rela- 
tion of  International  Law  and  the  Charter  to  Internal  Law, 
UNCIO  WD  12,  IV/2/24,  May  22,  1945. 

35  May  22,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  527,  IV/2/27,  May  23,  1945. 

36  Report  of  Committee  IV/2,  UNCIO  Doc.  933, 
IV/2/42/(2),  June  12,  1945. 

37  UNCIO  Doc.  536,  II/2/24,  May  24,  1945. 

38  Agenda  for  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2,  May 
28,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  623,  IV/2/31,  May  28,  1945. 

30  Summary  Report  of  Twelfth  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  May  28,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  664,  IV/2/33,  May  29, 
1945.  See  supra,  n.  17,  for  delegations  appointed  to  this 
subcommittee. 

40  Report  of  Special  Subcommittee  of  Committee  IV/2 
on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  750, 
IV/2/B/1,  June  2,  1945. 

"Revised  Summary  Report  of  Fourteenth  Meeting  of 
Committee  IV/2,  June  7,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  873,  IV/2/37 
(1),  June  9,  1945. 
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For  Committee  IV/2  the  question  was  rephrased 
to  read:  "How  and  by  what  organ  or  organs  of 
the  Organization  should  the  Charter  be  inter- 
preted?"38 The  French  Delegate  reviewed  and 
summarized  the  discussion  in  Committee  II/2  for 
the  benefit  of  Committee  IV/2  at  its  twelfth  meet- 
ing on  May  28, 1945.  Then  followed  probably  one 
of  the  most  instructive  debates  witnessed  in  any 
of  the  technical  committees  of  the  Conference. 
The  quintessentials  of  the  role  of  the  interpreta- 
tive function  under  various  types  of  fundamental 
instruments,  both  national  and  international,  were 
set  forth  by  experts  eminently  qualified  to  speak 
for  diverse  juristic  and  political  systems.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  the  committee  decided 
that  a  special  subcommittee  be  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  further  and  to  prepare  a  re- 
port for  submission  to  the  full  committee.39 
When  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 40  was  pre- 
sented to  Committee  IV/2  further  debate  ensued. 
After  defeat  of  an  amendment  which  some  mem- 
bers believed  would  have  weighted  the  process  un- 
duly in  favor  of  the  advisory  opinion  method  of 
interpretation,  Committee  IV/2  approved  the  re- 
port without  any  change  in  its  language.41  The 
text  of  the  substantive  part  of  the  report  follows : 

"In  the  course  of  the  operations  from  day  to 
day  of  the  various  organs  of  the  Organization,  it 
is  inevitable  that  each  organ  will  interpret  such 
parts  of  the  Charter  as  are  applicable  to  its  par- 
ticular functions.  This  process  is  inherent  in  the 
functioning  of  any  body  which  operates  under  an 
instrument  defining  its  functions  and  powers.  It 
will  be  manifested  in  the  functioning  of  such  a 
body  as  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, or  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  necessary  to  include  in  the  Charter 
a  provision  either  authorizing  or  approving  the 
normal  operation  of  this  principle. 

"Difficulties  may  conceivably  arise  in  the  event 
that  there  should  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  organs  of  the  Organization  concerning  the 
correct  interpretation  of  a  provision  of  the 
Charter.  Thus,  two  organs  may  conceivably  hold 
and  may  express  or  even  act  upon  different  views. 
Under  unitary  forms  of  national  government  the 
final  determination  of  such  a  question  may  be 
vested  in  the  highest  court  or  in  some  other 
national  authority.  However,  the  nature  of  the 
Organization  and  of  its  operation  would  not  seem 
to  be  such  as  to  invite  the  inclusion  in  the  Charter 
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>f  any  provision  of  this  nature.  If  two  member 
states  are  at  variance  concerning  the  correct  inter- 
net ation  of  the  Charter,  they  are  of  course  free 
o  submit  the  dispute  to  the  International  Court 
)f  Justice  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  treaty, 
similarly,  it  would  always  be  open  to  the  General 
Assembly  or  to  the  Security  Council,  in  appro- 
priate circumstances,  to  ask  the  International 
3ourt  of  Justice  for  an  advisory  opinion  con- 
•erning  the  meaning  of  a  provision  of  the 
Charter.  Should  the  General  Assembly  or  the 
security  Council  prefer  another  course,  an  ad  hoc 
■ommittee  of  jurists  might  be  set  up  to  examine 
he  question  and  report  its  views,  or  recourse  might 
>e  had  to  a  joint  conference.  In  brief,  the  mem- 
>ers  or  the  organs  of  the  Organization  might  have 
•ecourse  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  obtain 
n  appropriate  interpretation.  It  would  appear 
leither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  list  or  to  describe 
n  the  Charter  the  various  possible  expedients. 

"It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  if  an 
interpretation  made  by  any  organ  of  the  Organ- 
zation  or  by  a  committee  of  jurists  is  not  gen- 
erally acceptable  it  will  be  without  binding  force, 
h  such  circumstances,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
irecl  to  establish  an  authoritative  interpretation 
s  a  precedent  for  the  future,  it  may  be  necessary 
o  embody  the  interpretation  in  an  amendment  to 
he  Charter.  This  may  always  be  accomplished 
iy  recourse  to  the  procedure  provided  for  amend- 
nent." 

Provisions  Recommended  for  Charter 

On  five  subjects,  Committee  IV/2  recommended 
exts  of  provisions  for  inclusion  in  the  Charter, 
rhe  process  of  preparing  the  texts  in  each  case 
ncluded  one  or  more  days  of  general  debate  of 
he  subject  in  the  full  Committee  IV/2 ;  study  and 
let  ailed  discussion  by  subcommittee  IV/2/A  in 
»ne  or  more  of  its  meetings ;  the  drafting  of  a  text 
md  a  report  to  accompany  it  in  the  subcommittee 
vith  the  aid  of  the  Secretariat  and,  on  one  occasion, 
>f  a  small  special  drafting  committee  set  up  by  the 
ubcommittee ;  and  the  submission  of  the  text  and 
he  accompanying  report  to  the  full  committee  for 
ts  scrutiny,  discussion,  and  approval.  Members 
>f  the  subcommittee  would  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Committee  IV/2  made  no  changes  in  the  texts  they 
iubmitted  and  very  few  changes  in  their  accom- 
panying reports. 
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Privileges  and  Immunities 

The  first  substantive  topic  to  which  Committee 
IV/2  turned  its  attention,  after  it  had  organized 
itself,  was  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Organ- 
ization, its  officials  and  its  staff,  and  the  national 
representatives  accredited  to  it.  The  committee 
had  before  it  for  its  consideration  certain  com- 
ments and  amendments  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tions of  Canada  and  Mexico.42  Subsequently,  it 
had  the  benefit  of  a  text  proposed  by  the  Belgian 
Delegation,  which  was  included  in  supplementary 
documentation.43  After  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  agenda,44  one  of  which  referred  to 
"diplomatic"  privileges  and  immunities,  and  of 
the  Canadian  proposal,  which  envisaged  author- 
izing the  General  Assembly  to  adopt  a  conven- 
tion on  the  whole  subject  of  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, "the  committee  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
Charter  should  provide  privileges  and  immunities 
for:  (a)  property  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  devoted  to  its 
use,  and  (b)  representatives  of  members  and  offi- 
cials of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  their 
staffs."  It  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
subcommittee  should  "draft  the  text  of  a  provision 
regarding  the  principle  of  immunities  and  privi- 
leges to  be  included  in  the  Charter".45 

In  pursuance  of  this  mandate,  Subcommittee 
IV/2/ A  devoted  its  first  four  meetings  to  detailed 
examination  of  the  topic  and  the  preparation  of  a 
text  for  the  Charter.  Various  of  the  members,  in- 
cluding those  sitting  for  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  offered  draft  phrasings  for  the 
desired  text.  It  was  agreed  during  the  lengthy 
and  highly  technical  discussions:  (a)  that  the  sub- 
committee should  in  its  draft  Charter  provision 
avoid  the  term  "diplomatic"  and  substitute  "a  more 
appropriate  standard,  based,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization,  on  the  necessity  of  realizing  its 
purposes  and,  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of 
its  members  and  the  officials  of  the  Organization, 
on  providing  for  the  independent  exercise  of  their 
functions;"  (&)  that  the  provision  should  be  ap- 
plicable only  to  organs  and  agencies  established  by 

42  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Privi- 
leges and  Immunities,  UNCIO  Doc.  174, 1 V/2/6,  May  9,1945. 

43  UNCIO  Doc.  297,  IV/2/16,  May  15,  1945. 

tions  on  the  agenda,44  one  of  which  referred  to 

44  Agenda  for  the  Second  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
May  10,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  153,  IV/2/3,  May  9,  1945. 

45  Summary  Report  of  Second  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  May  10, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  228,  IV/2/10,  May  11, 1945. 
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the  Charter  or  in  pursuance  of  the  same,  and  not 
to  international  agencies  independently  estab- 
lished but  brought  into  relation  with  the  Organiza- 
tion; (c)  that  the  General  Assembly  should  have 
a  choice  of  means  in  determining  the  application 
of  the  Charter  provision,  by  making  recommenda- 
tions or  proposing  conventions  for  the  purpose; 
and  (d)  that  whether  or  not  the  General  Assembly 
exercised  the  authority  conferred  on  it,  the  rule  set 
forth  in  the  Charter  should  be  obligatory  for  all 
members  as  soon  as  that  instrument  became 
operative.46 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  submitted  a  text 
along  these  lines  and  a  report  in  explanation  of  it 
to  Committee  IV/2  at  its  seventh  meeting,  May  18, 
1945. 47  In  the  full  committee  considerable  discus- 
sion centered  on  the  question  whether  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  whose  Statute  was  then 
being  elaborated  in  Committee  IV/1,  was  covered 
by  the  provisions  of  the  suggested  article.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  article  covered  the  Court  as  an 
organ  of  the  United  Nations  but  that  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  judges  remained  to  be  de- 
fined in  an  appropriate  article  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court.48  The  report  was  amended  to  clarify 
this  point,  but  the  text  proposed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee was  adopted  without  change.49  The  lan- 
guage of  the  text,  including  the  purely  stylistic 
changes  made  by  the  Coordination  Committee,50 
appears  in  article  105  of  the  Charter  thus : 

"1.  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and 
immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of 
its  purposes. 

46  The  subcommittee  met  on  May  14,  15,  16,  and  17  re- 
spectively. Report  Submitted  by  Subcommittee  to  Com- 
mittee IV/2,  UNCIO  Doc.  412,  IV/2/A/2  (1),  May  18,  1945. 

41  Summary  Report,  UNCIO  Doc.  450,  IV/2/20,  May  19, 
1945. 

48 Art.  19  of  the  Statute  provides:  "The  members  of 
the  Court,  when  engaged  on  the  business  of  the  Court, 
shall  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities." 

40  Summary  Report  of  Seventh  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  May  18,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  450,  IV/2/20,  May  19, 
1945.  Corrigendum  to  UNCIO  Doc.  412,  supra,  is  UNCIO 
Doc.  412,  IV/2/A/2(2),  May  19,  1945. 

50  Discussed  infra,  n.  84. 

61  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Regis- 
tration and  Publication  of  Treaties  and  International 
Agreements.  UNCIO  Doc.  173,  IV/2/5,  May  9,  1945. 

62  Summary  Report  of  Third  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
May  11, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  261,  IV/2/13,  May  12,  1945. 

53  May  18,  19,  21,  24,  and  25,  1945,  respectively. 

54  Cf.  Report  to  the  President,  p.  154,  cited  supra,  n.  9. 
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"2.  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  officials  of  the  Organization 
shall  similarly  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise 
of  their  functions  in  connection  with  the  Organi- 
zation. 

"3.  The  General  Assembly  may  make  recom- 
mendations with  a  view  to  determining  the  de- 
tails of  the  application  of  paragraphs  1  and  2  of 
this  Article  or  may  propose  conventions  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose." 

Registration  and  Publication  of  Treaties  and 
International  Agreements 

Sundry  governments  in  their  comments  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals  suggested  the  inclu- 
sion of  a  provision  in  the  Charter  for  the  regis- 
tration and  publication  of  treaties  and  interna- 
tional agreements.51  There  was  no  dissent  in  Com- 
mittee IV/2  from  the  principle  of  this  proposition, 
but  there  was  general  agreement  that  certain  of  the 
stipulations  in  the  correlative  provision  in  the  Cov- 
enant, article  18,  particularly  the  one  related  to 
the  non-binding  character  of  an  unregistered 
treaty,  had  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  De- 
bate concentrated  on  three  aspects  of  the  question : 
(a)  the  scope  of  a  desirable  provision,  i.e.,  what 
types  of  intergovernmental  agreements  should  be 
subject  to  registration;  (b)  the  sanction  for  non- 
registration, i.e.,  what  penalty  should  attach  for 
failure  to  register;  and  (c)  whether  the  operation 
of  the  obligation  should  be  prospective,  i.e.,  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  agreements  which  become 
effective  after  the  date  of  coming  into  force  of  the 
Charter,  or  whether  it  should  be  retroactive,  i.e., 
requiring  the  registration  of  agreements  which  had 
become  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  coming  into 
force  of  the  Charter,  back  to  a  date  remaining  to 
be  agreed  upon.52 

Subcommittee  IV/2/A  devoted  five  entire  meet- 
ings, its  fifth  to  ninth  inclusive,53  to  discussion  of 
a  suitable  text.  It  examined  in  detail  the  aspects 
explored  in  the  full  committee.  It  discussed  over 
several  days  the  applicability  of  the  principle  of 
registration  to  agreements  which  might  be  con- 
cluded in  pursuance  of  the  security  scheme  con- 
templated for  the  Organization.54  The  most  diffi- 
cult of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  however,  related 
to  the  nature  of  the  sanction  for  failure  to  register. 
The  subcommittee  took  up  the  suggestion  made  by 
the  Brazilian  Delegate  in  the  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee IV/2,  to  the  effect  that  treaties  not  regis- 
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ered  should  not  be  invocable  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  United  Nations,  and  considered  various 
forms  of  words  incorporating  the  idea.  It  dis- 
iussed  at  some  length  the  possible  effects  of  such  a 
auction  upon  treaties  to  which  states  not  members 
)f  the  United  Nations  might  be  party  and  agreed 
hat  registration  would  have  to  be  open  to  states 
lot  members  of  the  United  Nations.  It  then 
•barged  a  small  special  subcommittee,  consisting 
>f  the  chairman  (the  Delegate  of  Egypt)  and  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium, 
ill  expertly  bilingual,  with  the  task  of  producing 
Irafts  in  English  and  French.  Even  these  drafts 
vere  subjected  to  extensive  revision  by  the  sub- 
ommittee. 

When  the  draft  texts  and  the  commentary  were 
>resented  to  Committee  IV/2  on  May  26,  1945, 
hat  committee  made  no  changes  in  the  texts  and 
nit  a  few  in  the  commentary.55  These  texts,  with 
he  necessary  stylistic  changes  made  by  the  Co- 
irdinating  Committee,  became  article  102  of  the 
.'barter,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"1.  Every  treaty  and  every  international  agree- 
nent  entered  into  by  any  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  after  the  present  Charter  comes  into  force 
ihall  as  soon  as  possible  be  registered  with  the 
Secretariat  and  published  by  it. 

"2.  No  party  to  any  such  treaty  or  international 
igreement  which  has  not  been  registered  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1  of  this 
irticle  may  invoke  that  treaty  or  agreement  be- 
fore any  organ  of  the  United  Nations." 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  as  the  commentary 
)f  Committee  IV/2  on  paragraph  1  put  it:  "The 

.  .  text  is  general  in  terms  but  is  not  intended  to 
)reclude  appropriate  regulations  defining  its 
ipplication."  ^ 

Obligations  Inconsistent  With  the  Charter 

The  problem  of  obligations  inconsistent  with  the 
pharter57  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  those 
lealt  with  by  Committee  IV/2:  the  committee  de 
fated  three  entire  meetings  58  to  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  agreement  was  sufficiently  advanced 
o  entrust  formulation  of  a  text  to  the  subcommit- 
ee.  Thorough-going  as  this  debate  was,  the  sub- 
loinniittee  found  it  necessary  to  spend  two  whole 
iteetings  and  parts  of  two  others  in  preparation 
if  a  text  and  commentary.58 

On  the  agenda  60  for  the  fourth  meeting  of  Com- 
mittee IV/2  were  the  following  questions  : 


Should  the  Charter  provide  that  members 

(a)  Agree  that  all  obligations  inter  se  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  Charter  are  abrogated  ? 

(b)  Agree  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  re- 
lease from  any  other  obligation  which  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Charter  ? 

(c)  Agree  not  to  undertake  any  obligation  in- 
consistent with  the  Charter? 

The  debate  in  the  full  committee  revealed  widely 
divergent  approaches  to  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, some  delegates  contending  that  no  provision 
on  the  subject  appear  in  the  Charter  at  all  and 
others  that  a  provision  be  inserted  requiring  auto- 
matic abrogation  of  all  treaties  inconsistent  with 
the  Charter,  past  and  future.  There  was  similar 
divergence  of  view  with  respect  to  providing  or 
not  providing  for  a  procedure  to  determine  al- 
leged inconsistency.  There  was  further  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  organ,  if  any,  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  empowered  to  apply  the  pro- 
cedure. Delegates  set  forth  many  of  the  subtleties 
involved  in  the  determination  of  a  question  of  in- 
consistency. Lessons  were  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  League  of  Nations  under  article  20 
of  the  Covenant.  One  delegate  drew  attention  to 
the  case  of  agreements  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Charter  but  which  could  be  so  used  as  to  frustrate 
or  impede  action  which  the  Organization  might 
wish  to  take.  Others  referred  to  the  enormous 
practical  difficulties  confronting  a  state  on  enter- 
ing the  United  Nations  if  it  were  required  at  that 
time  to  review  all  of  its  outstanding  treaty  obliga- 
tions on  the  point  of  consistency  with  the  Charter. 
Committee  IV/2  appeared  to  agree  generally  on 

55  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV/2/A  on  Registration  and 
Publication  of  Treaties,  UNCIO  Doc.  585,  IV/2/A/4,  May 
25, 1945.  As  amended  by  Committee  IV/2  it  became  UNCIO 
Doc.  651,  IV/2/A/4(l),  May  28,  1945.  Summary  Report 
of  Eleventh  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2,  May  26,  1945, 
UNCIO  Doc.  629,  IV/2/32,  May  26,  1945. 

60  The  making  of  provisions  for  the  adoption  of  such 
"appropriate  regulations"  became  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
legal  committees  meeting  in  London.     See  infra. 

57  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Obli- 
gations Inconsistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  UNCIO  Doc.  172,  IV/2/4,  May  9,  1945. 

58  Summary  Reports  for  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  May  12,  16,  and  17,  1945, 
respectively;  UNCIO  Doc.  270,  IV/2/14,  May  14,  1945; 
Doc.  378,  IV/2/17,  May  17,  1945 ;  and  Doc.  419,  IV/2/19, 
May  18,  1945. 

59  Its  tenth  to  thirteenth  meetings,  May  30  and  31,  June 
4  and  5,  1945,  respectively. 

60  UNCIO  Doc.  248,  IV/2/11,  May  12,  1945. 
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at  least  one  point,  that  members  should  not  for 
the  future  undertake  obligations  inconsistent  with 
the  Charter. 

In  the  subcommittee,  progress  toward  a  solution 
came  with  the  voicing  of  this  concept:  "The 
Charter  covers  a  much  wider  field  than  did  the 
Covenant.  It  is  therefore  much  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  incompatibility  of  a  treaty  theo- 
retically in  advance  of  a  concrete  case  arising.'* 
Numerous  phrasings  of  a  text  embodying  this  con- 
cept of  possible  future  contingency  were  exam- 
ined. Finally  the  subcommittee  agreed  upon  the 
following: 

"In  the  event  of  any  conflict  arising  between  the 
obligations  of  Members  of  the  Organization  under 
the  Charter  and  their  obligations  under  any  other 
international  agreement  the  forrner  shall  prevail." 

At  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
both  the  text  and  the  commentary  81  presented  by 
the  subcommittee  were  approved,  "almost  unani- 
mously," as  the  chairman  put  it.  Certain  objec- 
tions of  the  Australian  Delegation  to  both  text  and 
commentary  were  entered  on  the  record.62  The 
language  of  the  text,  after  stylistic  changes  by 
the  Coordination  Committee,  appears  in  article  103 
of  the  Charter  as  follows : 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  under 
the  present  Charter  and  their  obligations  under 
any  other  international  agreement,  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  present  Charter  shall  prevail." 

Juridical  Status  or  the  Organization 

Although  Committee  IV/2  first  discussed  the 
question  of  legal  status  of  the  proposed  Organ- 

61  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV/2/A  on  Obligations  In- 
consistent with  the  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  798,  IV/2/ A/6 
(1),  JuneS,  1945. 

02  Summary  Report  of  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  June  7,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  843,  IV/2/37,  June  7,  1945, 
the  report  of  the  Australian  declaration  being  corrected  in 
UNCIO  Doc.  873,  IV/2/37  (1),  June  9,  1945. 

63  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2,  Jurid- 
ical Status  of  the  International  Organization,  UNCIO 
Doc.  524,  IV/2/26,  May  23,  1945. 

64  Summary  Report  of  Tenth  Meeting  of  Committee  IV/2, 
May  23, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  554,  IV/2/28,  May  25,  1945. 

65  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV/2/A  on  the  Juridical 
Status  of  the  Organization,  UNCIO  Doc.  803,  IV/2/ A/7, 
June  6,  1945. 

""Revised  Summary  Report  of  Fourteenth  Meeting  of 
Committee  IV/2,  June  7,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  873,  IV/2/37 
(1),  June  9,  194.-.. 
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ization  at  its  tenth  meeting  on  May  23,  1945,  the 
subcommittee  had  already  discussed  it  in  a  prelim- 
inary fashion  at  its  first  meeting  on  May  15,  1945 
in  the  course  of  its  consideration  of  the  larger 
problem  of  privileges  and  immunities.     The  ex- 
tensive debate  in  both  committees  on  this  larger 
question  of  the  functioning  of  the  international 
entity  then  in  process  of  creation  facilitated  agree-  ' 
ment  on  the  nature  of  the  status  to  be  accorded  the 
Organization.     Since  there  were  several  propos- 
als 63  on  the  subject  and  some  difference  of  opinion 
whether  a  Charter  provision  relating  to  it  was 
really  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  "for  consideration  and 
report,  with  the  understanding  that  the  subcom- 
mittee might  report  as  it  saw  fit  on  the  matter".64 
Early  in  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, delegates  compromised  between  the  desire  of 
some  of  them  that  no  provision  go  into  the  Charter 
and  the  insistence  of  others  that  the  several  jurid- 
ical capacities  be  enumerated  by  agreeing  on  a 
general  and  simple  formula  modeled  upon  that  in 
the  privileges  and  immunities  clause.     They  re- 
ported the  following  text  to  Committee  IV/2 : 

"The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory 
of  each  of  its  members  such  legal  capacity  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and 
the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose." 
In  the  accompanying  report  appears  the  following 
comment : 

"The  Organization  must  be  able,  in  its  own 
name,  to  contract,  to  hold  movable  and  immovable 
property,  to  appear  in  court.  These  are  only  ex- 
amples. The  Subcommittee  has  preferred  to  ex- 
press no  opinion  on  the  procedures  of  internal  law 
necessary  to  assure  this  result.  These  procedures 
may  differ  according  to  the  legislation  of  each 
member  State.  It  is  possible  that  among  the  ma- 
jority of  them  it  may  be  indispensable  that  the 
Organization  be  recognized  as  a  juridical  person- 
ality. 

"As  regards  the  question  of  international  jurid- 
ical personality,  the  Subcommittee  has  consid- 
ered it  superfluous  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a 
text.  In  effect,  it  will  be  determined  implicitly 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  taken  as  a 
whole."  65 

Both  the  text  and  the  report  were  approved  by 
Committee  IV/2  without  amendment  or  objec- 
tion.66 The  text  entered  the  Charter  without  any 
change  by  the  Coordination  Committee. 
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Coming  Into  Force  of  the  Charter 

The  final  task  of  drafting  assigned  to  Committee 
[V/2  consisted  in  framing  a  provision  for  the  coni- 
ng into  force  of  the  Charter  and  in  preparing 
certain  of  the  so-called  "clauses  protocolaires,"  i.e. 
formal  provisions  regulating  procedural  details 
pertinent  to  such  coming  into  force. 

An  amendment  dealing  with  ratification  pro- 
K>sed  by  the.  Four  Sponsoring  Powers  was  dis- 
I  by  Committee  IV/2  at  its  thirteenth  meet- 
ng  on  May  31,  1945.     It  read : 

"The  present  Charter  comes  into  force  after  its 
ratification  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
Constitutional  processes  by  the  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization having  permanent  seats  on  the  Security 
Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  members  of 
he  Organization."  67 

Various  questions  relating  to  reservations,  date 
)f  effectiveness,  deposit  of  ratifications,  and  adher- 
mce  were  raised  in  the  discussion  in  Committee 
[V/2.  "Several  delegates  felt  that  the  right  to 
bake  reservations  was  a  clear  principle  of  inter- 
lational  law,  but  others  felt  it  was  highly  contro- 
versial and  political  in  nature  and  should  not  be 
liscussed  by  Committee  IV/2.  It  was  pointed  out 
hat  this  problem  was  not  on  the  agenda ;  that  it 
lad  not  formally  arisen;  and,  therefore,  it  was  not 
vithin  the  competence  of  Committee  IV/2.  It  was 
Igreed  not  to  discuss  this  point  further."  The 
>ther  questions,  however,  were  entrusted  to  the  sub- 
committee for  consideration.68 

In  the  subcommittee,69  the  Chairman  and  the 
Delegate  of  Norway  suggested  the  "Government  of 
:he  United  States  of  America"  as  the  depository 
Dower.  A  Chilean  proposal  for  denunciation  hav- 
ng  appeared  among  the  amendments  submitted  to 
Committee  IV/2,70  the  subcommittee  discussed  it 
iriefly.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  ques- 
;ion  of  "universality"  and  "withdrawal"  had  been 
considered  in  Committee  I/2,71  the  subcommittee 
leeided  to  pass  over  the  question  of  "denunciation", 
tt  then  adopted  a  form  of  words  for  a  text  which 
ncluded  many  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  full 
committee.  It  relied  on  the  report  to  draw  to  "the 
ittention  of  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  Con- 
ference the  need  for  considering  the  inclusion  of 
provisions  dealing  with  the  signing  of  the  Char- 
ter" and  other  matters  on  which  it  was  submitting 
no  text.72 

When  the  subcommittee  was  examining  its  pro- 
visional report  at  its  next  meeting,73  it  was  in- 


formed that  the  Conference  might  establish  an 
interim  commission  and  that  it  might  be  desired  to 
have  the  commission,  rather  than  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  act  as  the  depository.  An 
amendment  to  the  report  was  accordingly  drawn 
up  in  this  sense. 

Committee  IV/2  examined  the  provisional  re- 
port 74  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  amendment  at 
its  fourteenth  meeting.75  After  deleting  from  the 
report  mention  of  the  question  of  denunciation  or 
withdrawal  and  accepting  the  subcommittee's 
amendment  to  its  own  report,  it  approved  both 
report  and  text,  the  latter  without  change.76 

The  text  as  it  came  from  Committee  IV/2  is  as 
follows : 

"1.  The  present  Charter  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  processes. 

"2.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  shall  notify  all  the  signatory  states  of  each 
deposit. 

"3.  As  soon  as  ratifications  have  been  deposited 
by  each  of  the  states  entitled  to  a  permanent  seat 
on  the  Security  Council  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
other  signatory  states,  the  Charter  shall  come  into 
force  for  those  states  which  have  deposited  their 
ratifications. 

"4.  The  Charter  shall  come  into  force  for  each 
of  the  other  signatory  states  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  its  ratification." 

With  certain  changes  and  additions  made  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee,77  the  text  relating  to 

07  Documentation  for  Meetings  of  Committee  IV/2, 
Coming  into  Force  of  the  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  621, 
IV/2/30,  May  26,  1945. 

68  Summary  Report  of  Thirteenth  Meeting  of  Committee 
IV/2,  May  31, 1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  721,  IV/2/35,  May  31, 1945. 

69  Thirteenth  meeting,  June  5,  1945. : 

70  Cited  supra,  n.  67. 

71  Cf.  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  (Membership)  of  Com- 
mittee 1/2  on  chapter  III,  UNCIO  Doc.  606,  1/2/43,  May 
26,  1945,  pp.  2,-4. 

72  Infra,  n.  74. 

73  Fourteenth  meeting,  June  7,  1945. 

74  Provisional  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV/2/A  on  Com- 
ing into  Force  of  the  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  820,  IV/2/ A/8. 
June  6,  1945. 

76  Op.  cit.  supra,  n.  66. 

76  Report  of  Subcommittee  IV/2/A  on  Coming  into  Force 
of  the  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  837,  IV/2/A/8(l) ,  June  7, 1945. 

77  Summary  Report  of  Eighteenth  Meeting  of  Coordina- 
tion Committee,  June  13,  1945,  UNCIO  WD  314,  CO/126, 
June  14,  1945. 
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coming  into   force   as   it  appears  in   article   110 
of  the  Charter  is  as  follows : 

"1.  The  present  Charter  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
signatory  states  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes. 

"2.  The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  notify  all  the  signatory  states  of  each 
deposit  as  well  as  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
Organization  when  he  has  been  appointed. 

"3.  The  present  Charter  shall  come  into  force 
upon  the  deposit  of  ratifications  by  the  Republic  of 
China,  France,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  by  a  majority  of  the  other  signatory  states. 
A  protocol  of  the  ratifications  deposited  shall 
thereupon  be  drawn  up  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  which  shall  communi- 
cate copies  thereof  to  all  the  signatory  states. 

"4.  The  states  signatory  to  the  present  Charter 
which  ratify  it  after  it  has  come  into  force  will  be- 
come original  Members  of  the  United  Nations  on 

,8UNCIO  Doc.  899,  IV/2/40,  June  10,  1945,  with  An- 
nexed Docs.  886  and  887. 

79  Summary  Report,  UNCIO  Doc.  917,  IV/2/41,  June  12, 

80  Draft  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  Committee  IV/2 : 
(as  submitted  to  the  subcommitee)  UNCIO  WD  269, 
IV/2/42,  June  12,  1945;  (as  presented  to  committee) 
IV/2,  WD  269,  IV/2/42  (1),  June  12,  1945. 

61  Report  of  the  Rapporteur  of  Committee  IV/2,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee,  UNCIO  Doc.  933,  IV/2/42  (2), 
June  12,  1945. 

82  Summary  Report,  UNCIO  Doc.  934,  IV/2/43,  June  12, 

1945. 

83  Verbatim  Minutes  of  Second  Meeting  of  Commission 
IV,  June  15,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  1007,  IV/12,  June  15,  1945, 

pp.  12  ff. 

8*  "Organization  of  the  Conference",  UNCIO  Doc.  31, 
DC/6,  Apr.  27,  1945.  The  Executive  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  chairmen  of  the  delegations  of  the  Sponsoring 
Governments,  namely,  China,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  delegations  of  ten  additional  governments, 
namely,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  Iran,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Yugoslavia.  The 
functions  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Steering  Committee  for  its  con- 
sideration and  otherwise  to  assist  the  Steering  Committee 
as  the  latter  might  authorize.  For  the  personnel  of  these 
conference  committees,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  Commis- 
sion IV  and  its  committees,  see  the  handbook  cited  in 
n.  18,  supra. 
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the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  ratifi- 
cations." 

Final  Report  of  Committee  IV/2 

The  draft  report  of  the  rapporteur  of  Committee 
IV/2  78  submitted  to  the  full  committee  at  its  fif- 
teenth meeting  on  June  11, 1945 ,79  was  thought  by 

1945. 

the  committee  to  be  too  brief.  It  was  sent  to  the 
subcommittee  with  instructions  to  include  the 
fuller  reports  previously  adopted  by  Committee 
IV/2  and  for  the  achievement  of  clearer  conform- 
ity in  the  English  and  French  texts.  The  rap- 
porteur of  Committee  IV/2  (the  delegate  of  Nica- 
ragua) was  added  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  in  hand. 

The  revised  draft  report  approved  by  the  sub- 
committee at  its  fifteenth  and  final  meeting  on 
June  12,  1945  contained  the  texts  of  the  reports 
of  subcommittees  A  and  B,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  with  an  appropriate 
editing  out  of  material  of  a  non-final  character.80 
Committee  IV/2  at  its  sixteenth  meeting  on  June 
12,  1945  approved  this  report81  without  comment 
or  objection.82  Commission  IV  at  its  second  meet- 
ing, June  15, 1945,  received  the  report  and  formal- 
ly approved  each,  of  the  texts  proposed  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Charter.83 

Review  by  Coordination  Committee 

Meanwhile,  after  completion  of  the  work  of 
Committee  IV/2,  the  texts  of  the  proposed  Charter 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  Coordination  Com- 
mittee. This  committee,  set  up  by  the  meeting  of 
the  chairmen  of  delegations,  and  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Leo  Pasvolsky  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  consisted  of  14  members,  one  repre- 
senting each  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
it  was  charged  with  assisting  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  the  performance  of  the  latter's  func- 
tions.84 More  specifically,  among  its  other  tasks, 
it  received  and  scrutinized  texts  prepared  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Charter,  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  language  to  produce  a  uniform  style 
and  to  eliminate  repetitions  and  contradictions  in 
the  final  instrument.  Where  any  proposed 
change  in  language  was  thought  to  amount  to  a 
change  in  substance,  the  technical  committee 
whence  the  text  emanated  was  consulted  for  its 
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opinion.83  The  Coordination  Committee  was  as- 
sisted by  a  small  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists,86 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Green  H.  Hackworth 
of  the  United  States  Delegation,  consisting  of  six 
distinguished  international  lawyers,  three  of 
whom,  Jules  Basdevant  of  France,  S.  A.  Golunsky 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Sir  William  Malkin  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  had  served  on  Committee 
IV/2.  The  Coordination  Committee  was  also  as- 
sisted by  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Languages 
whose  function  it  was  to  review  approved  texts 
from  the  point  of  view  of  language  only,  in  order 
to  assure  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  all  the  five 
languages  in  which  the  final  text  of  the  Charter  was 
to  be  signed,  that  is,  English,  French,  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Spanish.87 

Stylistic  and  other  necessary  changes  made  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  in  the  texts  approved 
by  Committee  IV/2  have  already  been  noted.  One 
proposed  alteration  in  language,  however,  was 
finally  thought  likely  to  involve  a  change  in  sub- 
stance.   In  the  Coordination  Committee  the  phras- 

1  '■  iordination  Committee,  Proposed  Conference  Pro- 
cedure on  Drafting  Final  Charter,  UNCIO  Doc.  178,  CO/1, 
May  9,  1945,  as  amended  and  explained  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Coordination  Committee.  See  Summary  [Re- 
port] of  First  Meeting  of  Coordination  Committee,  May  9, 
L943,  UNCIO  Doc.  198,  CO/2,  May  10,  1945. 

""Ibid. 

"Three  panels  were  set  up,  one  each  for  Russian, 
Chinese,  and  Spanish.  On  each  panel  were  five  experts, 
■epresenting  each  of  the  five  official  languages  but  all  of 
hem  knowing  the  language  of  the  panel  on  which  they 
served. 

"UNCIO  Doc.  1058;  CO/132  (1),  June  18,  1945,  in  com- 
pilation under  UNCIO  Doc.  1140,  CO/179,  June  21,  1945. 

88  Italics  are  the  author's. 

90  Final  Changes  Made  by  the  Coordination  Committee 
n  the  Text  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  Ap- 
jroved  by  the  Steering  Committee,  June  23,  1945.  UNCIO 
3oc.  1192,  CO/185,  June  25,  1945. 

81  Summary  Report  of  Eleventh  Meeting  of  the  Steering 
"ommittee,  June  23,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  1213,  ST/23,  June 
!8,  1945. 

92  Verbatim  Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Plenary  Session,  June 
!5,  1945,  UNCIO  Doc.  1210,  P/20,  June  27,  1945. 


ing  of  the  article  on  inconsistent  obligations  was 
rendered  as  follows : 88 

"In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  under 
the  present  Charter  and  any  other  international 
obligations  to  which  they  are  subject,  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  present  Charter  shall  prevail."  89 
The  corresponding  original  phrasing  referred  to 
"their  obligations  under  any  other  international 
agreement".89  There  being  doubt  in  the  Coordina- 
tion Committee  as  to  whether  the  new  language 
involved  a  change  of  substance,  the  committee 
agreed  to  refer  the  article  to  the  officers  of  Com- 
mittee IV/2  for  their  opinion.  At  the  request  of 
the  president  of  Commission  IV,  the  original 
phrasing  was  restored  "with  a  view  to  making  the 
text  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  thoughts  and 
decisions  of  Technical  Committee  IV/2  and  of 
Commission  IV".90 

As  this  precis  of  the  work  of  Committee  IV/2 
indicates,  every  proposal  considered  by  it  which 
resulted  in  a  provision  for  the  Charter  was  de- 
bated, committed,  discussed,  examined,  drafted, 
amended,  revised,  reported,  approved,  and  other- 
wise technically  dealt  with  repetitively  during  the 
conference.  Indeed,  some  wag  seeking  verbs-of- 
action  to  describe  every  step  in  this  elaborate 
process  might  not  unreasonably  be  reminded  of 
Rabelais'  famous  tale  of  Diogenes  and  his  tub.  In 
view  of  this  intricate  drafting  process,  it  is  un- 
likely then  that  any  word  or  phrase  has  entered 
the  Charter  inadvertently. 

Final,  Action  by  UNCIO 

After  the  Steering  Committee  had  examined 
and  approved91  the  final  draft  of  the  Charter 
emanating  from  the  Coordination  Committee,  the 
Conference  approved  it  at  its  ninth  plenary  ses- 
sion on  June  25,  1945.92  In  an  impressive  cere- 
mony, the  delegates  signed  the  Charter  on  June 
26,  1945. 

[Editor's  note  :  The  work  of  the  United  Nations  legal 
committees  which  met  in  London  will  be  discussed  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Bulletin.] 


Peace  Goals 


By  SENATOR  AUSTIN 


This  first  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  fittingly  cele- 
brated by  concentrating  on  peace  goals. 

They  are  those  objectives  which  the  nations 
might  practically  achieve  together  before  some 
world  leader  announces  them  as  war  goals.  The 
achievement  of  them  through  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations,  developing  a  habit  among  free 
peoples  of  collaboration  on  a  world  program, 
would  give  vitality  to  the  Charter  and  demonstrate 
that  we  can  peacefully  attain  the  broader  objec- 
tives. 

Working  together  patiently  under  God's  guid- 
ance is  the  only  way  to  that  understanding  and 
confidence  which  will  make  the  United  Nations 
effective. 

The  machinery  of  general  international  organi- 
zation cannot  run  itself.  Only  men  who  know  what 
they  want  to  achieve,  and  who  have  the  united 
support  of  their  several  peoples,  can  supply  the 
energy  that  will  make  the  wheels  turn. 

Therefore,  through  national  organizations  of 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  veterans,  women,  edu- 
cation, religion,  and  international  relations,  we 
strive  to — 

Plan  a  nation-wide  educational  program  on 
the  United  Nations ; 

Inspire  Americans,  especially  such  citizens' 
organizations  as  the  150  conferring  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 
today,  to  look  ahead  and  discuss  what  they  hope 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  June  26, 1946  the  text  of  which 
was  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  The  dinner 
was  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Mr.  Austin,  presently  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Vermont,  has  been  nominated  as  U.  S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations. 


to  see  accomplished  through  United  Nations 
machinery,  particularly  the  goals  toward  which 
they  want  their  representatives  in  the  various 
organs,  commissions,  and  specialized  agencies  to 
work ; 

Eelate  the  main  lines  of  American  foreign 
policy  to  the  task  of  clarifying  our  peace  goals ; 

Suggest  a  few  of  the  specific  goals  on  which 
to  exercise  the  relatively  new  function  of  acting 
together  internationally. 

Our  deeds  will  count,  not  only  in  the  attainment 
of  their  beneficent  objectives,  but  also  in  building 
up  morale  to  wage  peace  generally. 

Every  strategic  point  gained  in  collaboration 
with  our  Allies  in  the  peace  struggle  will  bring  the 
world  nearer  to  the  final  victory  over  the  imper- 
sonal enemies  of  mankind. 

In  warfare  we  have  defeated  the  enemy.  In 
peace  we  have  not  consolidated  the  victory.  This 
will  not  be  achieved  unless  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  are  made  living  mo- 
tives in  the  souls  of  men. 

To  bring  this  about,  two  immediate  steps  are 
necessary : 

The  holding  action  to  prevent  threats  to  peace 
defined  in  article  2  of  the  Charter.  Thus,  as  in 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock,  we  could  enjoy  the 
security  in  which  the  other,  and  corresponding 
step,  can  be  taken. 

Operation  of  the  machinery  in  definite,  spe- 
cific, common  enterprises. 

For  example,  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation, having  more  than  50  member  states,  has 
the  basic  purpose  of  promoting  improved  labor 
standards  and  social  security  in  all  countries.  It 
aims  to  eliminate  sub-labor  standards,  which  cause 
unrest  and  disturbance,  socially  and  economically. 
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It  is  one  of  the  specialized  agencies  enabled  by 
article  57  of  the  Charter  to  be  brought  into  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations.  This  must 
be  done  by  agreement  with  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  subject  to  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

At  the  Paris  Conference,  held  last  December, 
the  International  Labor  Organization  prepared 
to  sever  its  loose  ties  with  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  affiliate  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  necessary  steps  of  severing  connections  with 
the  League  of  Nations  were  initiated  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  subject  to  ratification  by  the  member 
states  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
A  draft  agreement  of  relationship  between  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  and  the  United 
Nations  was  approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  during  the  Council's  present  session  here 
in  New  York. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  agreement  will  be  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Labor'  Organization 
next  September. 

This  International  Labor  Organization  is  a  vig- 
orous, going  concern.  Its  practical  effect  on  inter- 
national cooperation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
at  Paris  it  readmitted  into  membership  a  former 
enemy  state — Italy.  Here  is  a  twentieth  century 
tool  of  great  effectiveness  for  peace,  whose  energy 
could  be  employed  on  a  constructive  program 
against  common  impersonal  enemies.  In  devel- 
oping its  process  of  working,  new  patterns  of 
thinking  and  common  understanding  would  be 
crystallized  into  custom  and  habit.  If  it  should 
become  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  it  would 
bring  to  our  peace  objective  vast  manpower  for 
production,  trade,  and  reconstruction.  It  might 
contribute  to  industrial  peace  a  mode  of  relations 
between  employer  and  employee  that  would  re- 
duce work-stoppages  which  endanger  the  chances 
of  winning  the  peace,  just  as  lost  man-hours  en- 
danger success  in  the  battles  of  war. 

Another  illustration  of  positive  operation  of 
United  Nations  machinery  in  common  enterprises 
is  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  con- 
sisting of  42  member  states.  This  is  a  world  or- 
ganization for  pooling  the  best  knowledge  and 
experience  relating  to  nutrition,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  marketing,  and  the  best  use  of  farm, 
fishery,  and  forestry  resources.  It  is  strictly  a 
fact-finding  and  advisory  body.    It  does  not  put 
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into  effect  any  of  its  recommendations.  This  ap- 
proach, unspectacular  though  it  be,  implements 
one  of  our  specific  peace  goals. 

The  work  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation is  designed  to  be  integrated  with  that  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council.  It 
can,  without  loss  of  identity,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  United  Nations. 

May  I  here  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  filed  in  the  Senate  by  me 
June  11, 1945: 

"No  lasting  peace  is  possible  until  the  nations  of 
the  world  work  together  successfully  to  reduce  the 
underlying  social  and  economic  causes  of  aggres- 
sion and  war,  or,  if  possible,  to  remove  them  en- 
tirely. The  prosperity  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  peace  of  the  world,  is  at  stake.  Without  eco- 
nomic collaboration  and  improved  levels  of  living 
and  of  production  throughout  the  world,  or  at 
least  in  most  of  it,  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  production  and  levels  of  living  in  the 
United  States  will  be  impossible.  We  cannot  hope 
to  have  prosjDerity  in  this  country  if  the  other  coun- 
tries are  sunk  in  depression. 

"The  proposed  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, by  providing  the  nations  of  the  world  a  new 
means  of  working  together  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  food  and  agriculture  production,  and 
distribution,  the  living  conditions  of  food  and 
agriculture  producers,  and  the  levels  of  consump- 
tion of  users  of  those  products,  can  make  a  great 
contribution  to  world  security  in  an  important 
economic  sphere." 

Definitely,  one  peace  goal  is  to  give  the  power 
of  active  public  opinion  to  this  common  enter- 
prise. 

Another  good  habit-forming  exercise  should 
have  positive  stimulation;  namely,  the  system  of 
consultation  consolidated  by  the  Act  of  Chapul- 
tepec.  The  21  republics  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere constituting  the  Pan  American  Union  are 
also  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Final  Act  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico 
City,  in  February  and  March,  1945,  comprehended 
juridical,  economic,  social,  political,  and  security 
programs  designed  to  preserve  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  each  member  state,  and  to  provide 
for  determination  of  controversies  which  might 
arise  among  them.  At  that  time,  before  the  Char- 
ter had  been  formulated,  the  regional  organization 
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could  initiate  the  ultimate  sanction  of  military 
force  in  the  event  of  a  threat  or  act  of  aggression. 
The  Act  of  Chapultepec,  which  provided  espe- 
cially for  reciprocal  assistance  and  American  soli- 
darity, was  so  designed  that  it  must  conform  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  subsequently  to  be  adopted.  Within  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Charter  which  we  celebrate, 
this  benevolent  organization  of  American  repub- 
lics is  striving  to  carry  into  effect  article  52  of  the 
Charter,  namely : 

"The  Members  of  the  United  Nations  entering 
into  such  arrangements  or  constituting  such  agen- 
cies shall  make  every  effort  to  achieve  pacific  set- 
tlement of  local  disputes  through  such  regional 
arrangements  or  by  such  regional  agencies  before 
referring  them  to  the  Security  Council. 

"The  Security  Council  shall  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  pacific  settlement  of  local  disputes 
through  such  regional  arrangements  or  by  such 
regional  agencies  either  on  the  initiative  of  the 
states  concerned  or  by  reference  from  the  Security 
Council." 

The  effect  of  the  ratification  of  the  Charter  upon 
the  Act  of  Chapultepec  was  principally  to  take 
away  from  the  Union  of  American  Republics  the 
right  of  regional  enforcement  action  without  the 
previous  authorization  of  the  Security  Council. 

Thus,  a  threat  of  aggression  may  not  now  be  met 
without  first  obtaining  direction  of  the  Security 
Council. 

However,  it  left  to  the  regional  organization 
two  extremely  important  functions: 

1st.  The  right  and  the  duty  to  consult  among 
themselves  in  order  to  agree  upon  the  measures 
that  may  be  advisable  to  take ; 

2d.  The  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collec- 
tive self-defense  if  an  armed  attack  should  occur 
against  a  member  of  the  United  Nations,  until 
the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  system  of  consultation  has  developed  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  during  the  past  56  years,  and 
has  gradually  become  a  substitute  for  the  use  of 
armed  force. 

During  the  past  year,  the  harmony  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  has  been  disturbed,  but  no  war 
has  occurred,  and  none  will  occur. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

The  situation  calls  for  the  exercise  of  great 
wisdom,  poise,  patience,  and  consideration  of  all 
the  various  points  of  view.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  strengthen  the  habit  of  collaboration  and 
achieve  both  restoration  of  harmony  in  this  hem- 
isphere, and  the  strengthening  of  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Other  illustrations  of  goals  and  of  public  par- 
ticipation are  the  high  points  advanced  by  speak- 
ers today  covering  eight  areas.  They  avoid  gen- 
eralities and  advance  highly  significant  and  real- 
izable objectives.    Categorically,  they  are — 

Expansion  of  trade  and  employment. 

Reconstruction  and  development. 

Human   rights — freedom   of    information   and 

education. 
Health  and  social  welfare. 
Peaceful  settlements. 
United  military  defense. 
Atomic  energy — control  and  utilization. 
Trusteeship  and  self-government  for  dependent 

areas. 

Consideration  of  your  time  impels  me  to  omit 
discussion  of  these  goals  now,  notwithstanding 
that  these,  too,  are  objectives  which  the  nations 
might  practically  achieve  together  before  some 
world  leader  announces  them  as  war  goals. 

Our  best  hope  for  preventing  war  is  interna- 
tional collaboration  on  positive  goals : 

( 1 )  Developing  large-scale  plans  to  which  each 
country  can  contribute  in  terms  of  its  ability — 
really  investing  the  peaceful  struggles  in  a  co- 
operative program  as  we  did  in  the  violent  struggle. 
The  way  to  stay  united  is  to  get  busy  on  common 
enterprises  that  we  can  agree  on. 

(2)  Concentrating  the  forces  and  facilities  we 
have  on  specific  objectives  that  we  feel  confident 
we  can  take  within  a  reasonable  time — and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  of  logistics  to  make  an  ef- 
fective and  concerted  drive.  Resolutions  and 
recommendations  on  principles  and  purposes  are 
not  enough;  we  must  be  very  specific  on  exactly 
what  each  country  can  do  in  a  plan  of  combined 
operations,  organize  task  forces,  pool  resources, 
bring  the  experts  and  organizers  of  the  various 
countries  together  for  united  effort  to  get  things 
done.  People  can't  act  unless  they  see  clearly 
where  we  are  headed  and  what  is  required  of  them. 

(o)  By  doing  important  things  together  at  a 
few  strategic  points  we  will  gain  strength  and 
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build  up  morale  in  the  peaceful  struggles  as  we 
did  in  the  war.  Only  by  taking  next  steps  with 
precision  and  determination  will  people  learn  to 
win  the  final  victory  over  the  impersonal  enemies 
of  mankind.  There  is  danger  in  dissipating  our 
forces  on  too  many  fronts,  trying  to  lick  tough 
problems  with  phrases  and  speeches.  Acting  to- 
gether is  the  purpose  of  talking  things  over  to- 
gether. Start  with  the  goals  we  most  universally 
agree  on  and  thus  create  a  pattern  of  common  ac- 
tion to  move  forward  in  the  more  controversial 


areas. 


(4)  Behind  whatever  programs  we  agree  on 
must  be  a  popular  will  and  determination  to  risk 
and  sacrifice  and  persist. 

In  the  war  we  were  very  specific;  we  said  we 
had  to  use  inland  shipping  facilities  to  rush  war 
materials  to  ports  and  to  bring  up  troops;  and 
this  meant  saving  fuel,  dim-outs,  getting  people 
to  do  specific  things  to  help  reach  the  goal.  The 
same  kind  of  specific  thinking  and  planning  is 
needed  for  peace  goals.  They  have  to  be  the  ac- 
cepted goals  of  the  people — not  only  our  people 
but  the  people  of  the  other  cooperating  nations. 
And  the  people  have  to  understand  clearly  why 
such  goals  are  given  priority  attention,  what  it 
will  take  to  realize  them,  what  others  are  prepared 
to  do  and  are  doing. 

Now  that  the  United  Nations  machinery  is  set 
up,  we  and  all  the  other  United  Nations  peoples 
have  to  make  up  our  minds  what  we  want  to 
accomplish  with  it  and  in  what  order — putting 
first  things  first.  This  is  a  challenge  to  all  the 
citizen  groups  that  have  taken  such  an  active  in- 
terest in  American  participation  in  the  United 
Nations.  We're  now  ready  to  participate— to  do 
something.  What?  And  how?  This  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  writers  and  broadcasters  and  film 
makers ;  to  make  the  goals  of  peace  as  vivid  and  as 
urgent  as  the  goals  in  the  war. 

Let's  talk  about  the  real  things  we  want  to  do, 
and  spend  less  time  speculating  about  whether 
there'll  be  another  war  and  what  this  nation  or 
that  politician  may  be  maneuvering  for. 

We  need  a  vast  educational  program  to  make 
the  possibilities  of  peace  goals  understood  and  to 
help  people  to  understand  what  they  can  do  to 
cooperate. 


So,  this  is  an  invitation  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Charter  for  public  participa- 
tion in  the  setting  of  peace  goals  and  the  task  of 
organizing  collaboration  of  the  nations  to  achieve 
the  goals  agreed  upon. 

Henry  James  talked  about  the  moral  equivalent 
for  war.  He  thought  it  involved  mobilizing  people 
for  common  struggle  against  the  common  imper- 
sonal enemies.  If  once  they  could  get  the  exhilara- 
tion of  planning  campaigns  against  disease  and 
hunger,  of  collaborating  in  vast  projects  of  con- 
struction and  development,  they  might  bring  to 
bear  on  constructive  programs  all  of  the  forces 
they  expend  in  the  fury  of  destructive  warfare.  In 
the  process  of  working  and  planning  together  they 
might  develop  new  patterns  of  thinking  and  come 
to  understand  each  other. 

For  centuries  men  fought  to  take  things  away 
from  each  other  in  a  world  of  low  productivity 
and  to  collect  tribute  from  the  conquered.  In  the 
twentieth  century  the  wars  are  started  by  organ- 
izers who  claim  they  want  to  introduce  new  orders. 
They  gain  their  dynamic  from  an  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  national  superiority.  Behind  all  this  is  a 
powerful  drive  toward  applying  the  science  and 
"know-how"  of  our  times,  and  breaking  down  the 
interfering  barriers  that  frustrate  large-scale  or- 
ganization and  exchange.  Either  we  do  by  agree- 
ment and  free  collaboration  through  the  United 
Nations  what  we  know  is  possible  to  give  peoples 
everywhere  opportunity  to  fashion  their  futures 
with  twentieth-century  tools,  or  we  confront  the 
almost  inevitable  task  of  resisting  in  war  the  at- 
tempt of  another  set  of  strong  men  to  impose  order 
and  to  organize  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Peace  goals,  then,  are  those  objectives  which  the 
nations  might  practically  achieve  together  before 
some  world  leader  announces  them  as  war  goals. 

We  in  the  United  States  assert  the  belief  that  we 
can  do  cooperatively  and  by  agreement  what  must 
somehow  be  done — that  we  can  peacefully  apply 
what  science  has  taught  us — that  we  can  find  ways 
of  releasing  and  organizing  the  productive  and 
creative  powers  of  people  on  a  world-wide  basis 
through  the  processes  of  democracy.  To  make 
good  on  this  belief,  we  must  move  quickly  to  col- 
laborate with  other  free  peoples  on  a  program  of 
action  through  the  machinery  of  the  United 
Nations. 


India  on  the  Threshold 


Article  hy  RAY  L.  THURSTON 


Very  little  has  been  written  about  India  from 
an  American  point  of  view.  Too  often  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  that  great  country  through 
the  eyes  and  prejudices  of  the  present  protago- 
nists in  the  struggle  there  for  power.  If  there  is 
a  well-considered,  long-run  American  perspective 
toward  India,  we  should  start  thinking  in  these 
American  terms  and  avoid  the  cliches  and  stereo- 
types that  have  long  prevented  a  constructive  ap- 
proach on  our  part  to  the  Indian  problem.  It  is 
time  that  we  approach  the  subject  of  India  with 
a  sense  of  purpose  and  direction,  for  India  today 
is  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era— an  era  of  momen- 
tous political,  economic,  and  social  change. 

It  is  customary  to  characterize  the  Orient  as 
"placid"  and  "changeless".     As  applied  to  rural 
India  these  descriptions  still  have  a  degree  of 
validity.     But  when  we  turn  to  the  great  cities  of 
India  we  find  the  normal  laws  of  social  dynamics 
in    full    operation.     In    Bombay,    for    example. 
Hindus  of  different  castes  work  side  by  side  in 
the  textile  mills  and  endeavor  to  fight  for  a  com- 
mon cause  through  their  trade  unions.     In  the 
same  city  capitalists,  managers,  and  their  white- 
collared  subordinates  have  begun  to  emerge  as  a 
middle  class.    Around  the  University  of  Bombay 
and  its  numerous  colleges  and  libraries  there  has 
developed  an  intelligentsia.     All  three  groups  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  impact  of  Western  cul- 
ture and  technology;  at  the  same  time  they  are 
becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  their  national 
identity  as  Indians.     Out  of  this  cross  fertiliza- 
tion, which  is  going  on  throughout  the  urban  cen- 
ters, will  be  born  a  revitalized  India. 

What  does  a  revitalized  India  mean  to  us  as 
Americans?  How  will  the  United  States  be  af- 
fected by  the  emergence  as  a  full  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  of  this  far-away  country  hitherto 

1  Mr.  Thurston  is  a  Foreign  Service  officer  in  the  Division 
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African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


popularly  cataloged  as  a  land  of  cobras  and  ele- 
phants and  esoteric  religions?  India,  one  may 
say,  is  figuratively  "out  of  this  world."  so  why 
should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  Hindu- 
Muslim  question  and  the  activities  and  programs 
of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  Mr.  Jinnah? 

That  is  a  valid  question  and  one  that  must  be  I 
answered  if  the  American  public  is  to  appraise  in- 
telligently the  significance  of  India's  achievement 
of  full  stature. 

As  is  generally  known,  there  are  400,000,000  In- 
dians— that  is,  one  out  of  five  human  beings  is  an 
Indian.  This  great  concentration  of  population 
is  only  three  days  from  New  York  by  air.  In  this 
bold  new  world  of  skyways,  India  and  America  are 
neighbors.  Neighbors  usually  find  that  they  have 
common  interests  and  problems,  and  they  get  ac- 
quainted with  one  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Americans  and  Indians  have 
been  influencing  each  other  for  many  years.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  some  of  his  literary  associates  were  strongly 
influenced  by  Hindu  philosophy.  By  a  curious 
twist  of  linguistic  reference  certain  social  strata 
in  New  England  have  become  known  as  the  "Boston 
Brahmins". 

American  missionaries  who  have  long  been  in 
India  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Indian 
scene  through  their  humanitarian  efforts.  They 
have  established  schools,  experimental  farms,  and 
hospitals  far  from  the  amenities  and  conveniences 
of  the  port  cities.  The  story  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  a  fascinating  chapter  among  the  many 
religious  chapters  of  Indian  history.  Students  of 
Indian  history  point  out  that  over  the  centuries 
a  strong  tradition  of  religious  tolerance  has  per- 
sisted in  India.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  no 
other  country  do  so  many  large  religious  com- 
munities live  side  by  side :  Hindus,  Muslims,  Sikhs, 
Christians,  and  Parsees,  to  name  the  leading  ones. 
The  religions  of  India  represent  an  aspect  of 
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Indian  life  with  which  many  Americans  are 
familiar.  Xot  so  well  known  are  the  economic  ties 
that  have  long  linked  our  country  with  India. 
The  American  economy  is  usually  considered  self- 
sufficient,  but  our  industry  and  commerce  would 
find  it  difficult  indeed  to  operate  without  the  gunny 
sack  made  of  Indian  jute ;  without  the  manganese, 
mineral  sands,  and  mica  that  are  imported  from 
India  in  large  quantities  each  year;  and  without 
some  of  the  Indian  short-staple  cotton  that,  curi- 
ously enough,  our  textile  manufacturers  require  in 
addition  to  large  supplies  of  domestic  cotton. 

Our  leather  industry  looks  to  the  Indian  ports 
of  Karachi  and  Bombay  for  fine  quality  hides  and 
skins,  and  carpet  wool  is  also  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantity  to  America  from  these  ports. 
The  largest  American  manufacturer  of  musical 
records  imported  in  one  year  almost  one  half  the 
Indian  shellac  output.  India  provides  the  tasty 
cashew  nut,  tea,  and  many  of  our  table  spices.  The 
products  of  Indian  soil  and  of  Indian  labor  enter 
both  our  factories  and  our  homes. 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  we  dis- 
cover that  Indians  have  been  buying  our  automo- 
biles, typewriters,  electrical  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances, chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  machin- 
ery, and — not  least — our  Hollywood  films.  To  sell 
their  products  in  the  Indian  market,  American 
business  houses  have  established  agencies  in  the 
more  important  Indian  cities,  and  a  number  of 
American  firms  keep  American  businessmen  in 
India  as  resident  salesmen.  In  India  American 
firms  carry  on  banking  activities,  assemble  auto- 
mobiles, manufacture  tires,  and  engage  in  a  large- 
scale  petroleum  business. 

For  some  time,  then,  American  relations  with 
India  have  been  important,  but  World  War  II 
has  quickened  in  many  ways  the  tempo  and  the 
significance  of  this  relation. 

The  enhanced  position  of  India,  arising  from  its 
use  as  an  important  supply  base  for  the  war  against 
the  Axis,  led,  shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor,  to  the 
inauguration  of  direct  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
India.  In  Washington  the  Indian  Agent-General 
is  in  daily  touch  with  the  Department  of  State,  and 
the  American  Commissioner  in  New  Delhi  has 
frequent  occasion  to  take  up  important  matters 
with  the  Indian  Department  of  External  Affairs. 
It  is  anticipated  that  these  direct  relations  will 
expand  in  scope  and  significance  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 


The  outbreak  of  war  with  Japan,  it  will  be  re- 
called, was  followed  quickly  by  the  Japanese  con- 
quest of  Burma,  which  had  been  until  that  time  the 
only  supply  route  to  the  besieged  Chinese  nation. 
In  1942  it  appeared  possible  that  India  might 
become  the  meeting  point  of  the  Japanese  and 
German  forces.  India  suddenly  leaped  into  prom- 
inence as  one  of  the  most  strategic  areas  in  the  war 
picture.  General  Brereton  and  a  few  heroic  air- 
men arrived  from  Java  to  set  up  the  U.  S.  10th  Air 
Force  with  headquarters  at  New  Delhi;  General 
Wheeler  was  ordered  from  Baghdad  to  India  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  a  military  supply  operation 
in  China,  Burma,  and  India;  the  Air  Transport 
Command  began  operating  a  regular  service  to 
Karachi  and  thence  "over  the  hump"  to  China. 

First  came  the  generals  and  their  staff  colonels 
and  majors,  then  the  G.I.'s — by  the  thousands. 
India  had  known  the  American  missionary  with 
his  dedicated  purpose;  the  resourceful  and  ener- 
getic American  businessman;  and  the  wealthy 
American  tourist.  Now  India  met  the  ordinary 
G.I.,  the  ambling,  joke-cracking,  open-handed, 
friendly  American,  and  liked  him.  Although  cul- 
tural differences  were  great,  real  friendships  grew 
out  of  the  presence  on  Indian  soil  of  these  many 
thousands  of  American  young  men. 

The  arrival  of  American  troops  coincided 
with  a  political  and  economic  crisis  in  India.  Dr. 
Henry  Grady  with  a  group  of  American  technical 
experts  came  to  India  to  survey  the  possibilities 
of  improving  Indian  production  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. President  Roosevelt  sent  Colonel  Louis 
Johnson  and,  later,  William  Phillips  to  New  Delhi 
as  his  personal  representatives  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  acute  political  situation.  The  Office  of  War 
Information  came  on  the  scene  to  tell  the  Indian 
people  why  the  United  States  was  fighting  the 
war.  Lend-lease  and  procurement  activities  of  the 
United  States  in  India  brought  many  other  Amer- 
icans to  that  country.  The  net  result  of  these 
developments  was  a  great  upsurge  in  Indian  in- 
terest in  things  American,  an  interest  which,  if 
genuinely  reciprocated,  will  lead  to  the  cementing 
of  an  enduring  cooperation  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  an  Indian 
Agency  General  was  established  in  Washington 
in  the  latter  part  of  1941.  Somewhat  later,  an 
India  Supply  Mission,  staffed  principally  by  In- 
dians, was  instituted  at  Washington  to  coordinate 
lend-lease  and   procurement  questions.     Despite 
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the  difficult  transportation  problem  a  number  of 
Indian  students  and  businessmen  came  to  America 
during  the  war.  There  were,  as  well,  very  articu- 
late delegations  at  the  International  Business  Con- 
ference  at  Eye,  N.Y.,  and  at  Bretton  Woods.  In 
December  1944,  Dr.  J.  M.  Kumarappa,  Director 
of  the  Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences  at  Bom- 
bay and  the  first  Indian  ever  to  be  invited  to  the 
United  States  as  the  official  guest  of  the  State  De- 
partment, arrived  in  this  country  to  make  a  survey 
of  American  progress  in  the  various  fields  of  prac- 
tical social  work  including  the  care  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  persons. 

Although  it  is  obvious  that  the  war  years 
brought  America  and  India  closer  together,  the 
pattern  of  our  future  relations  remains  to  be 
described. 

One  strong  tendency  in  India  which  interests 
Americans  is  the  importance  which  both  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  and  the  various  political  parties 
attach  to  ambitious  programs  for  the  industrial 
and    agricultural    development    of    the   country. 
India  looks  to  America  as  an  important  source  for 
the  capital  equipment  and  the  technical  assistance 
that  must  be  provided  if  Indian  plans  are  to  be 
carried  out,     To  the  economist  it  is  obvious  that 
India  must  have  a  balanced  economy — a  better 
balance  between  agriculture  and  industry  than  now 
exists,  if  there  is  to  be  a  steadily  rising  standard 
of  living  in  that  country.     It  is  only  a  steadily 
rising  standard  of  living  that  will  act  as  a  sociolog- 
ical check  on  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of 
India  and  the  resultant  poverty  in  the  present 
economic  environment.     A  generally  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  India  will  create  an  effective 
demand  for  commodities  from  abroad  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  prevails  now,  even  though  cer- 
tain   articles    now    imported    into    India    would 
eventually  be  replaced  by  Indian  manufacturers. 
The  United  States,  as  one  of  the  technologically 
advanced  nations  of  the  world,  would  certainly 
be  able  to  export  an  increasing  quantity  of  its 
products  to  an  expanding  Indian  market,  thereby 
helping  to  maintain  high  production  and  employ- 
ment levels  in  this  country. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  our  own  interest  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  the  Indians  with  their  projected 
industrial  plans,  as  well  as  to  give  all  possible 
assistance  in  connection  with  their  agricultural 
problems.  At  the  present  time  about  200  Indian 
students  are  enrolled  in  American  universities  for 
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scientific  and  technical  training  under  an  official 
program  for  Indian  industrialization.  Several 
hundred  additional  students  will  come  during  the 
next  year.  A  leading  American  firm  of  engineer- 
ing consultants  has  recently  been  selected  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  advise  it  with  respect  to 
industrial  plans.  American  technical  experts  are 
much  in  demand  in  India  now  to  advise  on  such 
matters  as  irrigation,  highway  construction,  and 
soil  erosion,  and  we  shall  receive  requests  for  tech- 
nical assistance  from  India  for  many  years  to 
come,  provided  we  continue  to  base  our  policy 
toward  India  on  the  principles  of  mutual  respect, 
friendship,  and  cooperation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  our  relations 
with  India  will  not  be  characterized  only  by  con- 
siderations of  mutual  economic  benefits.    The  edu- 
cated Indian  is  culturally  sensitive  and  remark- 
ably acute  in  psychological  and  philosophical  per- 
ception.   It  would  be  well  to  encourage  a  greater 
interchange  of  ideas   and  information  between 
India  and  America.  This  interchange  will  be  stim- 
ulated by  the  Office  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  in  the  State  Department, 
which  is  actively  working  to  promote  more  inti- 
mate relations  between   American  scholars,  sci- 
entists, and  professional  groups  and  similar -ele- 
ments in  other  countries,  including  India.     One  of 
the  most  popular  actions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  India  was  the  opening  in  1944  of  an 
information   library   in   Bombay.     This  library, 
which  contains  more  than  3,000  well-selected  books 
on  all  aspects  of  American  life,  is  always  crowded. 
From  a  long-run  point  of  view  there  are  several 
basic  factors  favorable  to  the  strengthening  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  India.    One  factor  is  lin- 
guistic.   The  educated  Indian  has  an  excellent 
command  of  English,  but  Americans  have  been 
slow  in  acquiring  fluency  in  tongues  other  than 
their  own.    Another  favorable  factor  is  the  rough 
similarity  between  India  and  the  United  States  in' 
terms  of  size,  variety  of  climates  and  regions,  and 
diverse  ethnic  stocks.     This  similarity  makes  a 
comparison  of  notes  on  agricultural  and  industrial 
problems  profitable  and  also  produces,  a  parallel- 
ism in  the  field  of  constitutional  and  legal  affairs. 
It  was  asserted  at  the  outset  that  India  is  on  the 
threshold  of  momentous  political  change.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of 
political  conditions  in  India  or  to  make  predictions 
regarding  them.     Although  the  post-war  period 
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u  India  has  been  characterized  by  public  unrest 
nd  sporadic  violence,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
uch  phenomena  are  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
f  political  transition.  The  fact  is  that  consider- 
ble  political  progress  lias  been  made  in  the  past 
car.  Popularly  elected  governments  have  once 
gain  taken  control  of  provincial  affairs.  The  rul- 
rs  of  Indian  states  have  declared  their  willingness 
i)  (ooperate  in  the  building  of  the  new  India, 
lost  important  of  all,  the  British  Cabinet  Mission 
ow  leaving  India  after  three  months  of  negotia- 
ion  with  political  leaders  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
iig  the  adherence  of  the  Congress  and  the  Muslim 
ieague  to  a  plan  under  which  a  new  constitution 
or  a  completely  self-governing  India  will  be  for- 
mulated. The  plan  envisages  an  Indian  Union 
;ith  a  central  government  having  jurisdiction  over 
efense,  foreign  affairs,  and  communications,  re- 
idual  powers  being  vested  in  the  provinces  and 
rincely  states.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  constitu- 
te assembly  will  convene  in  New  Delhi  in  the  very 
ear  future. 

Although  the  Cabinet  Mission  failed  to  bring  the 
wo  main  political  parties  together  in  an  interim 
abinet  to  govern  India  while  the  constitution- 
laking  is  in  progress,  it  has  emphasized  that  the 
iresent  Government  of  India  is  to  be  considered 
s  only  a  "caretaker"  regime.  Under  the  circum- 
tances  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  "caretaker" 
overnment  will  be  extremely  sensitive  to  Indian 


public  opinion  as  expressed  by  representative 
political  leaders. 

As  Americans  we  are  all  interested  in  an  early 
and  amicable  political  settlement  in  India.  On 
January  29,  1945  the  American  official  view  was 
expressed  in  a  press  conference  by  the  then  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Grew,  who  said  that  the 
American  Government  had  continued  to  follow 
with  sympathetic  interest  developments  in  the 
Indian  question  and  that  it  was  naturally  hopeful 
that  progress  would  be  made  in  this  difficult  matter 
and  that  it  would  be  happy  to  contribute  in  any 
appropriate  manner  to  the  achievement  of  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  He  added  that  this  Govern- 
ment had  close  ties  of  friendship  both  with  the 
British  and  with  the  people  of  India  and  that  these 
ties  had  been  strengthened  by  our  common  partic- 
ipation in  the  war  effort. 

We  as  Americans  should  rightly  be  interested  in 
the  future  of  India.  One  thing  is  certain :  India 
will  keep  and  develop  for  her  own  use  the  scientific 
and  industrial  apparatus  of  the  West.  Even 
should  we  be  so  disposed,  it  is  too  late  to  turn  the 
clock  back.  Only  by  accepting  the  heavy  responsi - 
bility  of  fostering  in  every  possible  way  the  growth 
of  friendly  cooperation  and  tolerance  between 
India  and  ourselves,  based  on  an  intelligent  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  our  mutual  interests, 
can  we  meet  the  challenge  represented  by  the  emer- 
gence of  this  new  power  in  Asia. 
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Progress  Made  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council 


Statement   by  THE   U.   S.   REPRESENTATIVE  1 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  in  the  United  States  was  necessarily  or- 
ganizational. The  Council's  only  previous  meet- 
ing was  a  brief  session  in  London  when  it  was 
brought  into  existence.  I  believe  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  at  this  session  toward  making 
it  possible  for  the  Council,  its  commissions,  and 
its  related  agencies  to  embark  before  the  end  of 
this  year  on  a  comprehensive  program  toward 
carrying  out  the  economic  and  social  objectives  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Four  weeks  spent  on  organizational  problems 
at  a  time  when  human  misery  is  so  widespread  and 
human  need  so  pressing  has  been  a  difficult  and 
at  times  discouraging  discipline.  But  this  Coun- 
cil is  the  nearest  thing  the  world  has  yet  achieved 
to  a  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  economic  and 
social  field,  and  staff  coordination  and  organiza- 
tion are  just  as  essential  to  the  successful  launch- 
ing of  a  long-range  campaign  for  peace  as  they 
are  in  a  military  campaign. 

Two  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  before  us  are  the 
reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  and  the  repa- 
triation or  resettlement  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  oppression  and  war  and  will 
still  be  homeless  when  UNRRA  ends  next  year. 
The  world  cannot  be  restored  to  economic  health 
until  substantial  progress  has  been  made  on  both 
these  tasks.  On  both  of  them,  despite  some  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods,  the  Council 
has  now  taken  the  first  steps.  It  has  voted  to 
establish  an  International  Refugee  Organization 

1  Made  by  John  G.  Winant,  U.S.  Representative  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  on  June  24,  1946  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  on  the  same  date. 


to  take  up  where  UNRRA  will  leave  off.  A  draft 
constitution  has  been  approved  for  circulation  tc 
all  members  of  the  United  Nations  so  that  it  can 
be  put  into  final  form  and  ready  for  signature 
during  the  Assembly  meeting  in  September.  Ir 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  will  have  to  b( 
accepted  by  Congress  in  the  same  way  as  the  In- 
ternational Bank  and  Fund  and  the  other  special 
ized  agencies.  Some  other  countries  will  have  u 
go  through  similar  legislative  steps.  The  Unitec 
States,  however,  will  do  everything  in  its  powei 
toward  bringing  the  new  refugee  organization  int< 
existence  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Entirely  asidi 
from  its  humanitarian  aspects,  the  presence  in  anc 
out  of  camps  of  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  dis 
placed  persons  will  be  a  continuing  source  of  politi 
cal  friction  until  they  can  be  returned  to  theii 
homes  or  resettled. 

In  the  field  of  reconstruction  the  Council  ha: 
established  a  Temporary  Subcommission  on  Eco 
nomic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  whicl 
will  divide  itself  into  two  working  teams,  one  foi 
Europe  and  one  for  the  Far  East.  They  will  sur 
vey  the  needs  of  all  devastated  countries  excep 
Germany  and  Japan  this  summer.  The  Unitec 
States  felt  it  was  essential  that  this  survey  includi 
the  ex-satellite  countries,  since  the  chances  for  i 
speedy  economic  recovery  of  many  of  our  war 
time  allies  is  so  much  affected  by  conditions  ii 
neighboring  areas.  The  Council  accepted  thi 
point  of  view. 

When  this  Subcommission  has  done  its  work  th 
Council  and  its  Economic  and  Employment  Com 
mission  will  then  have  the  necessary  facts  at  thei; 
disposal  to  work  out  and  recommend  to  the  nation 
a  coordinated  and  practical  program  for  recon 
struction. 
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International  cooperation  in  health  is  another 
field  of  activity  which  has  both  urgent  and  long- 
range  problems.  Recognizing  the  danger  of  wide- 
spread epidemics  resulting  from  the  dislocations 
and  hardships  of  the  war  and  the  present  period 
of  readjustment,  the  Council  called  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Conference  to  establish  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  World  Health  Organization.  This 
conference  has  already  begun  its  meetings  here 
in  New  York. 

Responding  to  requests  from  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  the  newly  established 
International  Emergency  Food  Council,  the  Secre- 
tary-General has  been  authorized  to  offer  the  full 
assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  in  woi'king  on  the  critical  food 
shortage. 

The  Council  also  made  important  progress  in 
organizing  its  work  for  the  main  objectives  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

It  approved  reports  of  its  six  nuclear  Commis- 
sions, which  makes  possible  their  establishment  on 
a  full  working  basis  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Council.  These  Commissions  are  the  working 
teams  of  the  Council.  The  United  States  is  eager 
to  see  them  fully  manned  and  operating  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
as  it  was  finally  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  in- 
cluded provisions  particularly  desired  by  the 
United  States. 

One  of  these  was  a  recommendation  that  human 
rights  provisions  be  written  into  future  interna- 
tional treaties,  and  particularly  into  the  peace 
treaties.  We  do  not  want  to  permit  future  regimes 
in  the  ex-enemy  states  to  violate  basic  human  rights 
ns  was  done  by  the  Nazis  and  Fascists. 

A  second  important  recommendation  was  the 
unanimous  agreement  to  authorize  the  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  to  establish  a  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  as  proposed  by  the 
United  States.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Council  also  voted  to  authorize  estab- 
lishment of  Subcommissions  on  the  Protection  of 
Minorities  and  the  Prevention  of  Discrimination. 
The  United  States  supported  the  establishment  of 
these  Subcommissions.  The  world  is  still  a  long 
way  from  the  universal  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  to  which  the  Charter 
pledges  all  the  member  states,  and  it  was  impor- 


tant that  an  effective  beginning  be  made  without 
delay. 

A  third  important  recommendation  in  the  field 
of  human  rights  strongly  supported  by  the  United 
States  was  to  create  a  full  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  to  replace  the  present  Subcom- 
mission. 

By  another  major  decision  the  Council  organized 
the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission.  It 
will  be  the  Council's  chief  adviser  on  coordinating 
international  action  for  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance of  full  employment  with  higher  standards 
of  living.  An  International  Trade  Conference, 
authorized  by  the  Council,  will  meet  in  London 
in  October. 

The  Council  must  have  the  facts  and  figures  on 
which  to  base  sound  recommendations  for  inter- 
national economic  and  social  action.  It  approved 
proposals  of  its  Statistical  Commission  which  will 
make  possible  for  the  first  time  development  of 
reliable  world  statistics  and  the  drawing  up  of  a 
world  economic  balance  sheet  as  a  basis  for  action. 

In  the  field  of  communications  and  transport 
the  Council  took  an  important  step  that  also  has 
its  bearing  on  the  development  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation by  endorsing  a  world  telecommunica- 
tions conference.  The  United  States  has  already 
taken  the  first  steps  toward  calling  this  conference 
to  meet  in  this  country.  Machinery  was  also  set  in 
motion  to  bring  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  and  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  into  relationship  with  the  Council  and  to 
examine  the  question  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional shipping  organization  on  technical  matters. 
We  have,  in  fact,  worked  out  a  general  pattern  of 
cooperation  in  international  transport  and  com- 
munications. 

Most  of  the  basic  executive  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  economic  and  social  coopera- 
tion will  be  performed  by  specialized  agencies 
which  are  based  on  separate  intergovernmental 
agreements.  We  therefore  completed  arrange- 
ments to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Council  with 
that  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  and  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization. Similar  action  will  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  International  Bank  and  the  Mone- 
tary Fund  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council  which 
meets  at  the  end  of  August. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  deals  with 
matters  that  affect  individual  human  beings.    Its 
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successes  and  its  failures  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  security  a  man  has  in  his  job,  and  his  old  age, 
on  the  kind  of  housing  and  food  and  clothing  and 
medical  care  he  can  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children,  on  the  educational  opportunities  that  will 
be  open  to  his  children  and  on  the  opportunities  for 
advancement  that  will  be  open  to  himself.  It  is  of 
great  importance,  therefore,  that  the  Council  keep 
in  touch  with  the  peoples  of  the  world,  not  only 
through  governments,  but  also  through  the  many 
non-governmental  organizations  through  which 
people  make  their  desires  known  and  their  opinions 
felt. 

The  Council,  after  close  examination  and  ex- 
tended debate,  approved  a  plan  by  which  this 
direct  contact  can  be  carried  out  on  a  democratic 
basis.  Special  arrangements  were  made  to  permit 
organizations  of  labor,  of  management  and  busi- 


ness, of  farmers  and  consumers  to  join  in  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  its  Commissions.  Provision 
also  was  made  for  seeking  the  advice  and  securing 
the  help  of  other  non-governmental  organizations. 

Disagreements  always  make  news  and  the  Coun- 
cil has  had  its  share  of  them  during  the  session 
just  ended.  I  think,  however,  that  from  the  long- 
range  point  of  view  it  is  significant  for  the  future 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council's  work  that 
so  much  agreement  was  reached  in  four  weeks  of 
discussion  among  representatives  of  nations  with 
such  wide  differences  in  history,  culture,  race,  re- 
ligion, and  economic  and  social  systems. 

We  have  already  moved  forward  by  patient  and 
persistent  negotiation.  This  experience  of  work- 
ing together  and  finding  agreement  on  specific 
problems  is  providing  the  basis  for  the  world  we 
seek  to  build. 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers : 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Meeting  of  Deputies 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

Allied-Swedish  Negotiations  for  German  External  Assets 

Inter-American  Conference  of  Experts  on  Copyright 

Proposed  International  Emergency  Food  Council 

U.  S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture : 
Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 

Caribbean  Commission 

Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents  Outside  Germany 

International  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions :  Meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  :  Extraor- 
dinary General  Assembly 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
International  Health  Conference 
UNESCO:  Preparatory  Commission 
General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Paris 
Paris 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Mexico  City 

Rome 

Washington 
London 
London 

London 

Cambridge,  England 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 
New  York 


June  15 

May  27 — temporarily  adjourned 

February  26 

May  31 

June  1-June  22 

June  20 

June  24 

JulyS 
July  8-14 
July  10 
July  15 

July  24-27 

July  29 

March  25 
March  25 
May  25 
June  14 
June  19 
July  5-13 
September  3 


The  dates  in  the  calendar  are  as  of  June  30. 


Activities  and  Developments 


Inter-American  Copyright  Convention  Signed  x 

Representatives  of  the  American  Republics 
meeting  in  conference  at  the  Pan  American  Union 
signed  on  June  22  an  inter- American  convention 
on  copyright  protection.  The  conference  had  been 
in  session  since  June  1  and  was  convened  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  pur- 
suant to  a  resolution  of  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  at  Lima,  Peru. 


The  convention  recognizes  the  exclusive  right  of 
an  author  of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  work 
to  use  and  transfer  his  work  in  any  manner,  and 
to  transmit  it  by  will  or  by  operation  of  intestate 
laws. 

The  works  of  a  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic 
nature  covered  by  the  convention  include  books  and 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
June  22. 
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pamphlets;  written  or  recorded  versions  of  lec- 
tures, addresses  and  sermons;  dramatic  or  dra- 
matico-musical  works;  choreographic  works  and 
pantomimes;  musical  compositions;  drawings,  il- 
lustrations, paintings,  sculptures,  engravings,  lith- 
ographs; photographic  and  cinematographic 
works ;  globes,  maps,  plans,  and  sketches  or  plastic 
works  relating  to  geography,  geology,  topography, 
architecture,  or  any  science. 

Translations,  adaptations  or  other  versions  of 
literary,  scientific  and  artistic  works,  including 
photographic  and  cinematographic  adaptations, 
are  protected  as  original  works. 

Articles  on  current  events  in  newspapers  and 
magazines  may,  by  the  terms  of  the  convention, 
be  reproduced  by  the  press  unless  such  reproduc- 
tion is  prohibited  by  a  specific  or  general  reserva- 
tion. The  convention  does  not  give  protection  to 
the  factual  contents  of  news  published  in  news- 
papers. 

The  duration  of  copyright  protection  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  protec- 
tion was  originally  obtained,  but  it  may  not  exceed 
the  duration  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in 
which  protection  is  claimed. 

Copyright  protection  obtained  in  one  state  shall 
automatically  be  granted  protection  in  the  other 
states,  without  the  necessity  of  registration,  de- 
posit, or  other  formality.  To  facilitate  the  utili- 
zation of  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  works, 


the  contracting  states  agree  to  encourage  the  use 
on  such  works  of  the  expression  "Copyright"  or 
its  abbreviation  "Copr."  or  the  letter  "C"  en- 
closed within  a  circle,  followed  by  the  year  in 
which  protection  begins,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  copyright  owner,  and  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  work. 

In  disposing  of  his  copyright  by  sale,  assign- 
ment, or  otherwise,  the  author,  by  the  terms  of  \ 
Article  11  of  the  convention,  retains  the  right  to 
claim  the  paternity  of  the  work  and  to  oppose  any 
modification  or  use  of  it  prejudicial  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  author,  unless  he  consents  to  waive  this 
right  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country 
in  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  new  convention,  which  is  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  signatory  states,  replaces  the  1910 
convention  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  revision  signed 
at  Habana  in  1928,  and  all  earlier  inter- American 
conventions  on  copyright,  but  does  not  affect  rights 
acquired  under  these  conventions. 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  number  of  sup- 
plementary resolutions,  including  provision  for 
periodic  meetings  of  registrars  of  copyrights  of 
the  several  countries,  and  the  exchange  among  all 
the  countries  of  copyright  information,  including 
official  lists  in  card  or  book  form  of  copyrighted 
works,  assignments  thereof,  and  licenses  for  their 
use. 
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Contribution  of  U.S.  in  Meeting  World  Food  Needs 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  27] 

The  impressive  record  made  by  the  United  States 
in  shipping  food  grains  abroad  for  famine  relief  is 
shown  in  a  report  I  have  just  received  from  John 
W.  Snyder,  former  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

In  six  months,  this  country  has  shipped  over 
5,500,000  tons  of  bread  grains  to  help  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  other  lands.  In  another  three 
weeks,  we  shall  have  met  our  half-year  goal  of 
6,000,000  tons. 

The  very  fact  that  housewives  today  often  find 
it  hard  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  is  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  famine  emergency  program.  The  loaf 
of  bread  and  the  bag  of  flour  that  they  don't  buy 
mean  that  much  more  for  hungry  children  abroad. 


The  good  record  we  have  made  is  due  to  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  Americans  in  conserving 
bread  at  home  and  in  public  eating  places,  the  re- 
markable production  by  American  farmers,  the  un- 
stinting cooperation  of  millers  and  bakers,  and 
the  united  efforts  of  the  Famine  Emergency  Com- 
mittee and  the  various  agencies  of  our  Government. 

But  the  crisis  is  not  over.  It  will  not  be  over 
when  we  reach  our  half-year  goal.  Cooperation 
and  determined  effort  by  the  public — by  each  one 
of  us — must  be  continued  during  the  coming 
months  of  hunger  abroad. 

Soon  after  July  1,  I  will  receive  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  final  figures  not  only  on 
food  grains  but  on  the  entire  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  meeting  world  food  needs 
during  the  last  full  year. 


A  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  BY  JOHN  W.  SNYDER 


Jime  m,  1946. 

The  United  States  will  fully  meet  its  half-year 
goal  of  6,000,000  tons  of  food  grains  for  famine 
relief  throughout  the  world,  but  final  shipments  to 
complete  the  total  will  not  leave  our  ports  until 
after  the  first  of  July. 

By  the  end  of  June,  an  estimated  total  of  5,500,- 
500  long  tons  of  food  grains  will  have  been  sent 
abroad  since  January  1.  The  remainder  of  the 
6,000,000  total  goal  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
Government,  much  of  it  on  the  way  to  ports  or  at 
ports  ready  for  loading.  The  high  rate  of  export 
shipments  which  has  been  reached  in  June  will 
be  continued  until  the  full  goal  is  reached — prob- 
ably before  the  middle  of  July. 

The  shipments  already  made  and  those  to  be 
made  by  the  end  of  June  include  5,077,500  long 
tons  of  wheat  and  flour  (in  wheat  equivalent), 
and  423,000  tons  of  corn  and  corn  products  espe- 
cially assigned  for  export  under  the  Corn  Bonus 
Plan. 


In  addition,  but  not  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
6,000,000-ton  goal,  there  has  been  sent  abroad  since 
January  1  a  total  of  294,500  long  tons  of  other 
grains — oats,  rye,  barley,  and  corn  shipped  before 
the  special  bonus  corn  was  procured  for  famine 
relief. 

Only  those  grains  which  will  have  actually  left 
port  by  June  30  are  included  as  shipments ;  not  in- 
cluded is  grain  now  in  elevators,  en  route  to  port 
or  at  the  port  for  loading  after  June  30. 

As  soon  as  the  total  actual  June  shipments  are 
known,  the  subcommittee  on  grain  of  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  on  Transportation  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  exact  date  in  July  on 
which  the  United  States  goal  of  6,000,000  tons  of 
bread  grains  for  famine  relief  can  be  reached. 

The  committee,  established  by  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  last  January,  has 
performed  an  outstanding  job  in  solving  problems 
impeding  the  shipment  of  grain. 
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The  record  of  over  5,500,000  tons  of  bread  grains 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  is  a  tremendous  one, 
of  which  the  Government  and  the  people  can  be 
proud. 

Not  only  have  the  people  of  our  country  co- 
operated by  reducing  their  own  consumption  of 
wheat  and  other  bread  grains.  The  agencies  of 
Government  have  helped  achieve  this  export  rec- 
ord by  combined  and  diligent  effort.  These  agen- 
cies include  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
procured  the  wheat  and  other  grains,  the  Office  of 
Defense  Transportation,  which  got  it  to  ports,  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  which  made 
the  vessels  available  to  take  it  abroad. 

The  Famine  Emergency  Committee  has  been  of 
invaluable  assistance  at  every  stage  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  much  of  the  credit  for  its  success  is  due 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Chester  Davis,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
Honorary  Chairman. 

In  meeting  the  goal,  there  were  many  obstacles 
to  overcome — including  time.  Not  only  did  we 
have  to  reapportion  our  total  grain  supply  in  order 
to  share  more  liberally  with  the  peoples  abroad, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  procure  bagging  and  con- 
tainers, which  are  short,  to  work  out  a  timetable 
to  facilitate  transportation  of  the  grain  to  ports, 
and  finally  to  load  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 


so  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  our  transportation 
facilities.  The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  as  well  as 
the  other  agencies  concerned,  have  done  a  remark- 
able job  in  this  respect. 

Through  their  efforts  and  those  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  whose  direction  the  procure- 
ment program  was  so  successfully  managed,  we 
have  been  able  in  the  past  crop  year  to  ship  through 
our  ports  a  record  amount  of  U.S.  wheat  and  flour. 
The  June  shipments  of  U.S.  bread  grains  are  the 
highest  on  record. 

The  July  shipments  necessary  to  reach  the 
6,000,000-ton  goal,  and  representing  slightly  more 
than  8  percent  of  the  total,  will  not  be  deducted 
from  the  250,000,000  bushels  of  grain  which  are 
scheduled  for  export  during  the  crop  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  but  will  be  in  addition  to  that  goal. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  wisely  laid 
plans  to  continue  the  acquisition  of  wheat  from  the 
new  1946  crop,  since  world  needs  will  still  be  great 
for  many  months  to  come.  Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  conserve  wheat,  fats,  and  oils  in  order  to 
share  our  plenty  with  those  who  are  starving. 

The  following  table  of  shipments  compiled  by 
the  subcommittee  on  grain  of  the  Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Transportation  shows  the 
record  by  month  and  by  grain  categories: 


SUMMARY 

Grain  and  Flour  Shipments- — January  1  to  June  SO,  1946 
(Figures  in  thousands,  long-weight  tons) 


Wheat 

Jan. 
809.  5 
306.  0 

Feb. 
528.  0 
291.  1 

Mar. 
671.  1 
248.  5 

Apr. 
457.  7 
242.  9 

Est.  May 
303.  0 
219.  7 

Est.  June 
700.  0 
300.  0 

Total 
3,  469.  3 
1,  608.  2 

Total              

1,  115.  5 

819.  1 

919.  6 

700.  6 

522.  7 
63.  0 

1,000.  0 

300.  0 
60.  0 

5,  077.  5 

Shipping  from  stocks  accumulated  under 
Coin  Bonus  Plan: 

363.  0 

60.0 

423.0 

Total  corn  and  wheat  Jan.  1  to 

5,  500.  5 

Other  grain — not  including  grain  prod- 
ucts: 

5.  4 
11.  9 

2.  8 
40.  9 

9.  8 

9.0 

.  1 

76.  7 

12.  2 

10.  5 

5.  9 

26.  5 

2.  3 
38.  2 

4.  0 
38.  3 

4  Months 
Onlv 

29.7 

Rye 

69.  6 

12.  8 

182.  4 

61.  0 

95.  6 

55.  1 

82.  8 

294.  5 

JULY  7,  1946 

Financing  of  International 
Reconstruction 

STATEMENT  BY  THE   PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  June  26] 

I  have  appointed  a  committee  of  industrialists 
and  bankers  to  make  a  report  and  recommendation 
on  the  financing  of  international  reconstruction. 
They  will  work  closely  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  which  has  the  duty  of  formulating  our  na- 
tional policy  on  foreign  lending. 

I  have  appointed  this  committee  of  citizens  of 
knowledge  and  experience  because  our  foreign 
trade,  export  and  import,  must  in  the  long  run 
be  privately  handled  and  privately  financed  if  it 
is  to  serve  well  this  country  and  world  economy. 

It  is  true  that,  for  the  immediate  present,  gov- 
ernmental help  is  needed  in  order  to  get  our  for- 
eign trade  under  way.  But  I  am  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the 
governmental  agencies  and  private  industry  and 
finance.  Our  common  aim  is  the  return  of  our 
foreign  commerce  and  investments  to  private  chan- 
nels as  soon  as  possible. 

The  committee  which  I  have  appointed  is  as 
follows : 

Herbert  H.  Pease,  president,  New  Britain  Machine  Co., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Champ  Carry,  president,  Pullman-Standard  Car  Manufac- 
turing Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 

Walter  J.  Ctjmmings,  chairman,  Continental-Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  M.  Giannini,  president,  Bank  of  America,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  president,  Studebaker  Corp.,  South 
Bend,  Ind. 

Edward  Hopkinson,  Jr.,  partner,  Drexel  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fowler  McCormick,  chairman,  International  Harvester 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Irvixg  S.  Olds,  chairman,  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Gosdon  S.  Rentschler,  chairman,  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  W.  Robertson,  chairman,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wixthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman,  The  Chase  National 
Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Tom  K.  Smith,  president,  The  Boatmen's  National  Bank 
of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Resumption  of  Surplus- 
Property  Deliveries  to  Poland 

[Released  to  the  press  June  261 

On  April  24,  1946  notes  were  exchanged  between 
the  Polish  Ambassador  and  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  regarding  the  conclusion  of  negotiations 
for  the  extension  of  an  Export-Import  Bank  credit 
to  Poland  of  $40,000,000  and  for  an  additional 
credit  of  up  to  $50,000,000  for  the  purchase  by 
Poland  of  United  States  surplus  property  held 
abroad.1  When  these  notes  were  exchanged,  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government  undertook  certain 
obligations. 

Subsequently,  on  May  10,  1946,  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  State  announced  the  suspension  of  deliv- 
eries of  surplus  property  to  Poland  under  the 
$50,000,000  credit  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
Polish  Provisional  Government,  in  the  view  of  this 
Government,  had  failed  fully  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  undertaken  at  the  time  the  credits 
were  authorized.  Specifically,  (1)  the  texts  of 
the  notes  exchanged  had  not  been  published  in 
Poland,  (2)  it  appeared  that  American  press  dis- 
patches from  Poland  were  being  subjected  to  cen- 
sorship, and  (3)  the  texts  of  Poland's  economic 
agreements  with  other  countries  had  not  been 
made  available  to  this  Government  as  promised.2 

The  Polish  Provisional  Government  has  re- 
cently published  the  exchange  of  notes  concerning 
the  credits  and  the  question  of  censorship  has  been 
satisfactorily  clarified.  Assurances  have  now  been 
given  to  the  American  Ambassador  at  Warsaw 
indicating  that  the  texts  of  Poland's  economic 
agreements  will  be  furnished  to  this  Government. 

In  view  of  these  assurances  and  in  consideration 
of  the  important  role  which  these  surplus  mate- 
rials are  to  play  in  assisting  the  Polish  people  to 
rebuild  their  devastated  country,  this  Government 
has  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  Polish  Pro- 
visional Government  and  has  authorized  the  re- 
sumption of  surplus  property  deliveries  to  Poland. 

1  Bulletin  of  May  5,  194G,  p.  761. 

2  Oral  announcement  at  Acting  Secretary  Acheson's 
press  and  radio  news  conference  of  May  10.     Not  printed. 
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U.S.  Objectives  and  Policies  in  Affording  Aid  to  China 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

Recent  press  reports  from  China  indicate  a  mis- 
understanding or  misconstruction  by  various  Chi- 
nese elements  of  our  objectives  and  policies  in 
affording  assistance  to  China. 

The  various  moves  taken  by  this  Government  to 
aid  China  are  but  steps  in  the  complete  imple- 
mentation of  a  long-agreed  program  for  helping 
the  Chinese  nation  as  a  whole  to  rid  itself  of  the 
effects  of  a  long  and  devastating  war  against  Ja- 
pan. They  cannot  rightfully  be  interpreted  as 
current  support  of  any  factional  military  group 
in  China.  They  will  not  fully  materialize  for 
many  months.  Their  purpose  is  to  cement  rather 
than  to  destroy  unity;  to  encourage  the  Chinese 
to  find  a  solution  of  their  internal  problems  by  the 
democratic  process  of  peaceful  agreement  rather 
than  by  resort  to  military  force. 

In  the  foregoing  connection  it  is  pertinent  to 
quote  from  the  President's  public  statement  on 
policy  towards  China  of  December  15,  1945.  He 
said :  "As  China  moves  toward  peace  and  unity 
.  .  .  the  United  States  would  be  prepared  to 
assist  the  National  Government  in  every  reason- 
able way  to  rehabilitate  the  country,  improve  the 
agrarian  and  industrial  economy,  and  establish  a 
military  organization  capable  of  discharging 
China's  national  and  international  responsibili- 
ties for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order." 

There  is  now  in  Congress  a  bill  authorizing  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Government  in 
the  creation  of  a  modern,  moderately  sized  Chinese 
army.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  this 
legislation  is  to  provide  practical  assistance  to 
the  Chinese  in  implementing  the  agreement 
reached  in  Chungking  on  February  25  this  year 
for  the  reorganization  and  unification  of  the 
armed  forces  of  China.  This  agreement  provides 
for  a  single,  non-political,  national  army  made  up 
of  troops  drawn  from  the  presently  existing  Com- 
munist and  Central  Government  armies.  In  tes- 
tifying before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  this  legislation,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  indicated  that  there  was  a  di- 


rect relation  between  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  for  the  reduction  and  unification 
of  Chinese  military  forces  and  steps  that  might 
be  taken  under  the  authority  provided  in  the  bill 
before  Congress  to  give  military  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  Chinese  Army. 

Many  of  the  contemplated  measures  for  aid  to 
China  involve  a  time-consuming  procedure  of 
negotiation,  agreements,  legislative  action,  and, 
lastly,  decisions  by  the  President  in  the  light  of 
the  situation  existing  at  the  time  implementation 
is  to  be  undertaken.  These  various  steps  consume 
many  months,  more  than  a  year  in  the  case  of  the 
legislation  now  in  the  Congress  for  military  advice 
and  assistance  to  China,  and,  if  interrupted  in  any 
particular  stage,  could  not  be  readily  resumed 
without  running  the  risk  of  encountering  con- 
siderable difficulty. 

Publicity  has  recently  been  given  to  a  pipeline 
lend-lease  agreement  with  China  for  approxi- 
mately $58,000,000.  This  agreement  simply  for- 
malized an  understanding  reached  shortly  after 
V-J  Day  that  China  would  purchase  those  lend- 
lease  supplies  which  were  being  processed  or  were 
en  route  to  China.  Measures  to  provide  economic 
aid  to  China  in  the  form  of  supplies  and  credits 
are  an  impartial  American  effort  to  contribute  to- 
ward a  solution  of  the  acute  economic  crisis  in 
China  and  to  forestall  a  financial  and  economic 
break-down.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  hop"e^sf^this  Government  that  our  economic 
assistance  be  carried  out  in  China  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  government  fully  and  fairly  representa- 
tive of  all  important  Chinese  political  elements, 
including  the  Chinese  Communists.  This  Gov- 
ernment has  felt  that  some  measures  of  economic 
assistance  could  not  be  held  in  abeyance  pending 
agreement  among  the  Chinese  political  parties  to 
come  together  in  a  unified  government.  Failure 
to  afford  such  minimum  economic  assistance  would 
needlessly  invite  danger  of  an  economic  collapse 
which  would  bring  great  tragedy  to  the  common 
people  of  China. 
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Position  on  Admission  of  Correspondents 
to  Areas  Receiving  UNRRA  Aid 


LETTER  FROM  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  CLAYTON  TO  SENATOR 
KENNETH  McKELLAR 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

July  3, 1946. 
My  Dear  Senator  McKellar  : 

Since  the  fundamental  objective  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  create  conditions  in  the  world  under 
which  we  can  live  in  friendship  and  peace  with 
all  nations,  I  am  gravely  concerned  about  the 
action  recently  taken  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  adopting  the  so-called  Dirksen  Amend- 
ment to  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill. 

This  Amendment,  as  you  know,  would  deny  use 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNRRA  for  aid  to 
any  country  which  refused  to  agree  not  to  censor 
the  reports  of  American  press  representatives  con- 
cerning the  distribution  and  use  of  UNRRA  sup- 
plies. As  the  record  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  show,  this  Amendment 
was  directed  at  the  Soviet  Union.  This  action 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  a  reply  received  from 
the  Soviet  Government,  in  answer  to  a  request 
by  the  President  that  that  Government  under- 
take to  permit  reporting,  with  respect  to  UNRRA 
operations,  free  of  the  censorship  rules  which 
have  been  established  in  Soviet  territories.  The 
President  made  his  request  pursuant  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Congress  as  expressed  in  Public  Laws  259 
and  262,  79th  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  give 
you  my  views  on  this  matter.  At  the  outset  let 
me  say  that  I  believe  no  one  is  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  the  Secretary  and  I  that  the  free 
interchange  of  information  between  the  peoples 
and  countries  of  the  world  is  essential  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a  secure  peace.  We  in  the  Department 
of  State  are  constantly  seeking  to  achieve  this 
objective.  My  concern  about  the  Dirksen  Amend- 
ment therefore  is  not  because  I  do  not  seek  the 
freedom  of  information  which  I  feel  certain  the 
House  had  in  mind  when  it  approved  this  Amend- 
ment, but  because  I  feel  that  its  passage  would 
achieve  precisely  the  opposite  result. 

The  facts  are  these :  While  Russia,  in  its  reply 
to  the  President's  request,  has  not  agreed  to  remove 
established  general  rules  of  censorship  with  re- 


spect to  despatches  from  our  correspondents  on 
the  use  of  UNRRA  supplies,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  no  attempt  has  in  fact  been  made 
to  restrain  the  free  flow  of  information  regarding 
the  distribution  of  UNRRA  supplies. 

Recently  a  group  of  correspondents,  including 
representatives  of  the  New  York  Times,  News- 
week and  the  Associated  Press  have  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia — 
the  Soviet  Republics  in  which  UNRRA  is  furnish- 
ing relief — and  have  been  permitted  to  report 
freely  and  fully  on  the  use  which  is  being  made 
of  UNRRA  supplies.  In  addition,  UNRRA  it- 
self has  missions  in  each  of  these  two  areas,  both 
headed  by  Americans  of  unquestioned  courage, 
integrity  and  high  standing,  and  these  missions 
have  had  complete  freedom  to  travel  about  the 
country,  to  observe  anything  they  wished  to  see 
and  to  report  without  interference  of  any  sort. 
Both  the  UNRRA  missions  and  our  news  corre- 
spondents report  that  these  areas  of  Russia  have 
suffered  destruction  greater  than  we  had  imagined, 
that  the  conditions  are  pitiful  and  the  need  most 
urgent,  and  finally  that  UNRRA  supplies  are  being 
distributed  with  scrupulous  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  guide  UNRRA's  operations  in  all 
areas.  In  addition,  there  are  reliable  reports  that 
the  common  people  of  these  areas  are  not  only 
fully  aware  that  the  supplies  are  coming  from 
UNRRA,  but  are  inclined  to  give  the  whole  credit 
for  UNRRA's  activities  to  the  United  States.  As 
a  result,  the  good  will  being  created  for  our  coun- 
try by  the  UNRRA  programs  is  so  great  as  to 
astonish  the  Americans  who  are  there  with  the 
UNRRA  missions. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  so  concerned  to 
promote  the  free  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween countries  is  that  only  by  such  a  process 
will  the  common  people  of  all  countries  come  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  achievements  and  points 
of  view  of  each  other.  I  believe  from  all  I  can  dis- 
cover that  the  UNRRA  program  in  the  two  Soviet 
Republics  is  serving  most  effectively  to  promote 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objectives. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  Dirksen 
Amendment  would  set  us  back  immeasurably  in 
this  respect.     I  think  I  can  indicate  why  I  feel 
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this  way  by  examining  the  effect  its  adoption 
would  have  upon  the  Russian  people.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  Soviet  Government  and  the  people  who 
are  in  such  dire  need  and  who  are  now  receiving 
some  relief  through  the  UNRRA  program  would 
say,  and  I  fear,  with  considerable  justification, 
"We  are  scrupulously  living  up  to  the  UNRRA 
principles  of  distribution;  there  has  never  been 
any  attempt  here  to  cover  up  what  is  being  done 
with  these  supplies  which  are  being  sent  in ;  there 
has,  in  fact,  been  complete  freedom  to  American 
press  representatives  and  to  the  Americans  on  the 
UNRRA  missions  to  report  anything  they  wish 
to  report.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  the  relief 
has  stopped?  Even  if  we  should  agree  under 
pressure  that  we  will  never  apply  our  rules  of 
censorship  to  reports  about  UNRRA,  it  would  not 
change  the  situation  at  all  because  we  have  never 
applied  that  censorship  and  we  don't  intend  to. 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  have  anyone  dictate 
to  vis.  We  would  rather  suffer  without  help  than 
bow  to  a  threat  of  this  kind." 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  any  proud 
people  would  react  this  way.  As  a  result,  we 
shall,  if  we  insist  on  this  point,  merely  give  those 
who  may  be  working  against  friendship  and  free 
interchange  of  information,  a  real  basis  for  mak- 
ing the  charge  that  we  are  using  relief  for  political 
purposes  and  that  we  are  making  threats  to  achieve 
our  objectives.  We  may  very  well,  by  such  action, 
wipe  out  the  gains  we  have  already  made  toward 
this  friendship  and  interchange  of  information 
through  the  activities  of  UNRRA  in  these  areas. 

This  whole  issue,  of  course,  has  a  far  wider 
significance  than  its  effect  on  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram. I  feel  sure  that  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment would  seriously  complicate  all  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  would,  without  achiev- 
ing any  tangible  benefit  for  us,  make  far  more 
difficult  negotiations  on  many  other  issues. 

I  should  like  to  assure  you  that  if  there  were  not 
in  fact  freedom  of  observation  for  the  UNRRA 
missions  and  for  our  correspondents  to  report  on 
the  use  of  UNRRA  supplies  in  these  two  Soviet 
Republics,  I  should  strongly  advocate  that  the 
furnishing  of  supplies  cease.  In  such  a  case  there 
would  be  a  real  matter  of  principle  involved,  for 
we  and  other  contributing  nations  to  have  the  right 
to  full  information  concerning  the  use  of  UNRRA 
supplies.  Director  General  LaGuardia  feels  just 
as  strongly  on  this  point  as  we  do. 


I  would  like  to  point  out  further,  that  all  of  the 
members  of  UNRRA,  in  approving  the  UNRRA 
agreement,  subscribed  to  the  policies  and  regula- 
tions governing  its  operations  which  had  been  set 
up  by  mutual  agreement.  If  each  of  the  contrib- 
uting members  should  now  by  its  own  unilateral 
action  attempt  to  establish  new  and  special  con- 
ditions, the  operation  of  UNRRA  would  become 
impossible.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
UNRRA  Council  and  the  UNRRA  Administra- 
tion have  taken  steps  to  assure  adequate  observa- 
tion and  complete  reporting  without  censorship 
by  UNRRA  missions  and  by  press  representatives 
with  respect  to  all  matters  of  concern  to  UNRRA 
in  the  two  Soviet  Republics. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  seems  to  me  of 
great  significance.  One  of  our  important  con- 
cerns today  is  to  demonstrate  that  international 
organizations  can  succeed  in  dealing  with  mat- 
ters which  affect  the  interests  of  all  nations.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task,  as  recent  experience  clearly 
proves,  and  we  have  made  less  progress  at  it  than 
we  had  hoped  for.  Every  success  we  do  have, 
however,  by  showing  that  success  can  be  achieved, 
tends  to  develop  confidence  in  international  organ- 
izations generally,  and  thus  promotes  success  in 
other  cases.  Conversely  every  failure  has  the 
opposite  effect.  With  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  beset  UNRRA  and  with  all  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  have  developed  from  time  to  time, 
nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  one  of 
the  international  organizations  that  has  succeeded, 
on  the  whole,  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  has  effectively  brought 
relief  to  millions  of  people  in  the  war-devastated 
areas,  it  has  produced  vast  good  will  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  the  other  contributing  countries,  it  has 
increased  contacts  between  citizens  of  all  nations 
and  promoted  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
each  other  among  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  men  of  many 
different  nations  can  work  together  successfully  to 
solve  a  world-wide  problem.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
thing,  in  this  critical  period  in  international 
affairs,  with  UNRRA  so  close  to  the  end  of  its 
period  of  operations,  to  destroy  in  large  part  the 
effect  which  UNRRA  has  had  in  promoting  confi- 
dence and  understanding  between  nations  and  to 
turn  its  success  as  an  operating  international 
organization  into  failure  during  the  last  months  of 
its  existence.     I  should  very  much  regret  to  see 
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such  an  outcome  of  an  international  effort  which, 
otherwise,  has  such  bright  prospects  of  confound- 
ing those  who  doubt  that  any  attempt  at  coopera- 
tion by  nations  in  a  common  cause  is  possible. 

I  apologize  for  having  burdened  you  with  such 
a  long  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  whole 
field  of  our  foreign  relations  that  I  must  put 
before  you  fully  the  considerations  which  I  believe 
would  make  the  adoption  of  the  Dirksen  Amend- 
ment a  very  grave  mistake. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  L.  Clayton 
Assistant  Secretary 
[Editor's  note  :  This  letter  is  made  public  as  the  Bulletin 

goes  to  press.] 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  ACTING 
SECRETARY  ACHESON  AND  THE  SOVIET 
CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  made  public 
on  June  25  the  text  of  the  note  dated  January 
S,  19^6  which  he  addressed  to  the  Soviet  Charge 
d?  Affaires  ad  interim  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion into  areas  receiving  UNRRA  aid  of  properly 
accredited  members  of  the  American  press  and 
radio.     The  text  follows: 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  in- 
forms him  of  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  voting  the  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  whereby  the  Congress  re- 
quests the  President  to  facilitate,  through  the 
appropriate  channels,  the  admission  into  areas  re- 
ceiving UNRRA  aid  of  properly  accredited  mem- 
bers of  the  American  press  and  radio  in  order  that 
they  may  be  permitted  to  report  without  censor- 
ship on  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  UNRRA 
supplies  and  services. 

It  would  accordingly  be  appreciated  if  the  com- 
petent Soviet  authorities,  in  the  interest  of  better 
understanding  between  the  peoples  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  the  United 
States,  would  extend  all  necessary  facilities  to  en- 
able properly  accredited  representatives  of  the 
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American  press  and  radio  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions fully  and  freely  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
pressed desire  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  it  is  proposed  to  advise  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  the  response  to  this  request, 
it  would  also  be  appreciated  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  this  Govern- 
ment of  any  steps  which  may  be  taken  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Department  or  State, 

Washington,  January  8,  19^6. 

Following  is  a  translation  of  the  reply  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Charge  d Affaires 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  reference  to  the 
note  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  January 
8,  1946,  has  the  honor  to  communicate  the 
following : 

Inasmuch  as  special  commissions  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
will  be  sent  to  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  American  official  circles  and  the 
public  will  have  the  possibility  of  receiving  infor- 
mation of  interest  to  them  concerning  the  utiliza- 
tion and  distribution  of  the  supplies  and  services 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  through  these  commissions. 

With  reference  to  the  request  of  the  State  De- 
partment for  granting  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  and  radio  the  possibility  for  full  and 
free  execution  of  their  functions  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  of  the  American 
press  and  radio  on  the  territories  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  and  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  should  be 
guided  by  the  rules  in  effect  on  all  the  territory  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  for 
that  reason  the  establishment  of  any  special  rules 
regulating  the  activities  of  representatives  of  the 
American  press  and  radio  on  the  territories  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  is 
not  contemplated. 

Embassy  of  the  Union  of 

Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Washington,  March  1£,  1946 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE1 

The  White  Hottse, 

Washington,  June  21,  191+6. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  : 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  in  para- 
graph B  of  Public  Law  262,  79th  Congress,  I  have, 
through  appropriate  channels,  taken  steps  to  ad- 
vise countries  receiving  UNRRA  assistance  of  the 
desire  of  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
admission  to  those  countries  of  properly  accredited 
members  of  the  American  press  and  radio  be  facil- 
itated in  order  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
report  without  censorship  on  the  utilization  and 
distribution  of  UNRRA  supplies  and  services. 

I  am  advised  that  satisfactory  arrangements  are 
in  effect  to  permit  American  press  and  radio  rep- 
resentatives to  report  without  censorship  on  the 
UNRRA  programs  in  all  UNRRA  receiving  coun- 
tries except  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. There  is  attached  a  translation  of  a  commu- 
nication dated  March  12,  1946,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  the  Charge  d'affaires 2  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  reference  to  the  situation  in  that  country, 
which  in  effect  states  that  the  censorship  rules  in 
force  for  all  correspondents  in  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  applied  to  correspondents  desiring  to 
report  on  the  utilization  and  distribution  of 
UNRRA  supplies. 

I  am  also  advised  that  accredited  representatives 
of  UNRRA  have  been  given  necessary  facilities 
for  observing  and  reporting  on  the  distribution  of 

1  An  identical  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

2  Printed  above. 
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UNRRA  supplies  in  all  receiving  countries  includ- 
ing Ukrainian  and  Byelo-Russian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  have  submitted  extensive  and 
detailed  reports. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

At  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson's  press 
and  radio  news  conference  on  June  25  a  corre- 
spondent asked  for  information  concerning  the 
American  note  requesting  complete  freedom  from 
news  censorship  in  countries  receiving  UNRRA 
aid.  Mr.  Acheson  referred  to  the  letter  from 
President  Truman  to  the  Congress,  dated  June  21, 
which  was  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  an 
Act  which  appropriated  funds  for  UNRRA  and 
which  required  the  President  to  work  out  with 
countries  receiving  UNRRA  aid  complete  freedom 
from  censorship.  Mr.  Acheson  pointed  out  that 
the  President  had  reported  that  such  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  all  countries  except  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  reply  to  the  American 
note,  Mr.  Acheson  explained,  had  said  that  the 
same  provision  will  apply  on  filing  of  news  within 
the  two  Soviet  republics  receiving  UNRRA  aid- 
Byelorussia  and  the  Ukraine — as  applies  else- 
where in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  that  so  far  as  is  known,  nc 
reports  have  yet  been  censored,  but  that  the  Soviel 
Government  has  not  stated  that  it  will  not  in  the 
future  take  some  action. 

Mr.  Acheson  said  also  that  a  group  ol 
newspapermen  which  included  Americans — Mr 
Middleton  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  James  ol 
the  Associated  Press,  and  Mr.  Fowle  of  Newsweel 
magazine — had  made  tours  of  the  Ukraine  and 
Byelorussia  and  were  about  to  make  another. 


Treaty  Obligations  and  Philippine  Independence 

REPLY  OF  NORWEGIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  U.S.  NOTE 


Norwegian  Embassy, 

Washington,  D.  C '., 
Excellency:  July  8,191+6. 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  of  May 
4th,  1946  in  which  you  proposed  that  the  most- 
favored-nations  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship,  Commerce  and  Consular  Rights  be- 
tween Norway  and  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  June  5th,  1928,  shall  not  be  understood  to 
require  the  extension  to  Norway  of  advantages 

1  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16,  194(5,  p.  1049. 


accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines 
during  a  transitional  period  following  the  procla- 
mation of  Philippine  independence. 

I  am  happy  to  reply  that  in  appreciation  of  tht 
need  for  such  concessions  and  as  an  act  of  friend- 
ship toward  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  mj 
Government  has  instructed  me  to  accept  youi 
Excellency's  proposal. 

Please  accept  [etc.]  W.  Morgenstierne 

His  Excellency  Dean  Acheson. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Washington  25,  B.C. 
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Inquiry  on  Palestine  Situation 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

In  response  to  inquiries  whether  this  Govern- 
ment had  advance  information  regarding  the  raid 
on  the  Jewish  Agency  Headquarters  in  Palestine, 
the  Department  of  State  stated  on  June  29  that  it 
received  no  information  until  after  the  raid  ap- 
parently had  taken  place. 

The  British  Embassy  in  Washington  on  June  29 
informed  the  Department  that  it  was  proposed  to 
raid  the  Jewish  Agency  in  Palestine  early  that 
morning. 

The  Department  is  not  in  possession  of  suffi- 
cient information  to  enable  it  to  make  any  com- 
ment with  regard  to  this  matter. 


Procedure  for  Furnishing 
Affidavits  for  Immigration 
Visas 

[Released  to  the  press  June  25] 

The  Department  of  State  is  informed  by  the 
American  Consulate  General  in  Munich,  Germany, 
that  it  has  received  many  affidavits  of  support  for 
use  by  individuals  applying  for  immigration 
visas.  Addresses  given  of  the  persons  for  whom 
the  affidavits  are  intended  are  usually  either  in- 
sufficient or  inaccurate.  As  a  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, less  than  10  percent  of  these  affidavits  can  be 
delivered  to  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
intended. 

Affidavits  should  be  forwarded  in  support  of 
applications  of  only  those  persons  who  are  eligible 
for  visas  under  the  present  immigration  program ; 
that  is,  either  displaced  persons  who  are  sponsored 
by  persons  in  the  United  States,  or  wives,  hus- 
bands, minor  children,  mothers,  and  fathers  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  Department  suggests  that,  since  mails  are 
open,  affidavits  in  each  case  should  be  forwarded 
directly  to  the  person  at  interest  for  his  use  in  filing 
an  application  for  an  immigration  visa.  No  useful 
purpose  will  be  served  in  forwarding  the  affidavits, 
either  to  the  individuals  or  to  the  Consulate  Gen- 
eral, unless  the  local  addresses  of  the  persons  at 
interest  are  known.     The  Consulate  General  has 


no  way  of  determining  such  addresses,  and  in  most 
cases  the  United  Nations  Kelief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  does  not  have  sufficient  data  in  any 
central  file  to  determine  the  whereabouts  of  such 
persons. 


Appointment  of  Allan  Nevins 
as  Public  Affairs  Officer  in 
London 

The  appointment  of  Allan  Nevins  as  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  in  charge  of  information  and  cultural 
affairs  at  the  American  Embassy  in  London  was 
announced  on  June  28  by  William  T.  Stone,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  He  will  siucceed  Herbert  S. 
Agar,  former  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
ier-Journal, who  had  accepted  the  post  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

Twice  winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  biog- 
raphy, Dr.  Nevins  has  been  serving  as  professor 
of  American  history  at  Columbia  University.  He 
will  go  to  London  shortly  but  will  return  to  this 
country  to  meet  his  teaching  engagements  at  Co- 
lumbia for  the  fall  term  before  resuming  his  duties 
as  Public  Affairs  Officer  in  England. 


Assistant  Secretary  Russell  To 
Inspect  Foreign  Service 
Installations 

[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

Donald  R.  Russell,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration,  left  on  Wednesday,  June  26, 
for  a  long-deferred  inspection  trip  of  Foreign 
Service  installations  in  Europe. 

Accompanied  by  a  Foreign  Service  inspector,  he 
will  visit  a  number  of  Foreign  Service  posts  in- 
cluding Paris,  Berlin,  and  Moscow.  The  purpose 
of  his  trip,  which  is  coincident  with  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  is  to  check  on  administrative  operations 
in  the  field. 
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Proposed  Double-Taxation  Convention  With  France 


[Released  to  the  press  June  12] 

As  a  result  of  ad  referendum  negotiations  which 
took  place  in  Washington  during  March  and 
April,1  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
France  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes 
on  estates  and  inheritances  and  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  and  supplementing  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  convention  relating  to  income  taxa- 
tion signed  at  Paris  on  July  25,  1939,  has  been 
drafted  by  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  representatives  of  the  French 
Government. 

The  draft  convention  is  being  submitted  by  the 
representatives  to  their  respective  governments 
for  consideration  with  a  view  to  signature,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  near  future. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  for  the 
United  States  by  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  officers  of 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Treasury  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue ;  for  France  by  Adeo- 
dat  Boissard,  Director  General  in  the  Ministry  of 
Finance;  Philip  Perier,  Director  of  Administra- 
tive Conventions ;  and  Jean  Deciry,  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  and  Jacques  Certeux  and  Marcel  Serre,  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

In  the  course  of  the  exploratory  conversations 
attention  was  given  also  to  certain  current  ques- 
tions concerning  the  interpretation  and  admin- 
istration of  French  taxes  in  their  application  to 
American  nationals.  The  position  of  the  French 
Government,  pending  the  signature  and  coming 
into  force  of  the  new  convention,  with  respect 
thereto,  and  with  respect  to  the  application  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  1939  convention  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  record  in  correspondence  be- 
tween the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington  and 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  are  as  follows : 

[Translation] 

French  Embassy  to  the  United  States 

Washington,  May  6,  19/t6 
Deab  Mb.  Secretary  of  State  : 

At  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  conversations  took  place  in  Paris  between  the 
10th  and  18th  of  October,  1945,  between  an  American  dele- 

1  Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1946,  p.  451. 


gation  and  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Ministry  of  Finance  with  a  view  to  modi- 
fying and  supplementing  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
vention of  July  25,  1939  relating  to  income  taxation,  and 
to  laying  the  bases  of  a  new  Convention  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  in  the  field  of  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes  and  for  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion. 

During  these  conversations  the  question  of  determining 
the  scope  of  application  of  the  National  Solidarity  Tax 
to  American  nationals  was  also  examined. 

These  questions  have  recently  been  the  subject  of  new 
exchanges  of  views  in  Washington  between  a  French  dele- 
gation and  an  American  delegation. 

I  am  happy  to  find  that,  as  Your  Excellency  knows,  the 
two  delegations  have  agreed  on  a  draft  of  a  new  Conven- 
tion for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to  es- 
tate and  inheritance  taxes,  for  the  purpose  of  modifying 
and  supplementing  certain  provisions  of  the  Convention 
of  July  25,  1939,  and  for  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion. 

Pending  signature  and  ratification  of  this  Convention 
by  our  two  governments,  I  have  the  honor  to  communi- 
cate at  once  to  Your  Excellency,  with  a  view  to  imme- 
diate application,  the  agreement  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment on  the  following  points. 

(1)  Article  7  of  the  Convention  of  July  25,  1939  pro- 
vides that  royalties  paid  in  France  to  an  American  natural 
or  juridical  person  are  exempt  from  taxation  in  France, 
provided  that  the  natural  or  juridical  person  does  not 
have  a  permanent  establishment  in  France. 

It  is  understood  that  these  provisions  shall  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  royalties  paid  to  American  producers  of 
films  for  the  exploitation  in  France  of  these  films,  pro- 
vided that  the  income  arising  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  films  in  question  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  permanent  establishment  in  France  of  the  American 
producer. 

(2)  According  to  Article  9  of  the  Convention  of  July  25, 
1939,  income  from  labor  or  personal  services,  with  the 
exception  of  the  income  referred  to  in  Article  8,  is  taxable 
only  in  the  State  where  the  taxpayer  carries  on  his  per- 
sonal activity. 

It  is  understood  that  Article  9  applies  only  when  a 
taxpayer  is  in  the  position  of  being  taxed  by  both  con- 
tracting states. 

This  interpretation  follows  the  principle  established  by 
Article  VI  of  the  Protocol  annexed  to  the  Convention  of 
1939  according  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
must  not  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  tax  burden  of 
the  taxpayer. 

(3)  The  American  delegation  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  French  delegation  to  the  case  of  American  business- 
men whom  American  companies  by  which  they  are  em- 
ployed send  to  France  in  order  to  carry  on  an  activity 
paid  for  by  these  companies. 

It  has  been  taken  into  consideration  that  American 
businessmen  who  establish  themselves  in  France  receive 
because  of  this  establishment  a  higher  salary  than  they 
would  have  received  if  they  had  stayed  in  the  United 
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States.  This  higher  salary  is  justified  by  increased  cost 
(maintenance  of  their  establishment  in  the  United  States, 
education  of  their  children,  etc.)-  Consequently  it  has 
been  agreed  that  the  Direction  Generale  des  Contributions 
Directes  will  proceed  in  a  liberal  spirit  at  the  request 
of  the  interested  persons  to  examine  each  particular  case 
in  order  to  establish,  if  necessary  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  American  companies  in  France,  exactly  what 
will  be  the  situation  of  their  personnel  with  regard  to 
the  Schedular  Tax  on  salaries  and  wages  (having  regard 
in  particular  to  the  importance  of  the  professional  ex- 
penses the  deduction  of  which  might  be  authorized  in 
the  computation  of  the  tax). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  French  delega- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  French  Fiscal  Administration,  have 
reserved  the  possibility  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
competent  American  authorities  to  the  case  of  French 
nationals  who  might  feel  that  they  are  excessively  taxed 
in  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  American  delegation  has  asked  that  deroga- 
tions from  the  French  exchange  regulations  be  permitted 
in  favor  of  the  American  nationals  referred  to  above  who 
may  not  desire  to  transfer  into  France  income  obtained 
outside  of  France. 

The  French  exchange  regulations  do  in  fact  put  foreign 
nationals  domiciled  in  France  under  obligation  to  repa- 
triate income  received  outside  of  French  territory. 

The  American  delegation  has  been  advised  that  no  deci- 
sion of  principle  could  be  taken  but  that  each  particular 
case  will  be  examined  in  as  liberal  a  spirit  as  possible, 
taking  into  account  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  France 
of  the  interested  persons. 

(5)  With  respect  to  Article  14,  Ba  of  the  Convention 
of  July  25,  1939,  it  has  been  agreed  to  increase  to  25% 
the  lump  sum  reduction  of  12%  to  be  imputed  to  the 
French  income  tax  rate  on  income  from  securities,  debts 
and  trusts  having  its  source  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  under  conditions  fixed  by  French  law  without 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  nationality  of  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  said  income. 

(6)  The  American  delegation  has  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  delegation  the  case  of  an  American 
wife,  married  to  a  Frenchman,  who  has  kept  her  American 
citizenship.  By  virtue  of  the  French  law  the  income  hav- 
ing its  source  in  the  United  States  which  she  receives  is 
mixed  with  the  income  of  her  husband  and  taxed  in  the 
name  of  the  latter.  Although  this  income  has  been  sub- 
jected to  American  taxation,  the  deduction  which  would 
otherwise  be  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  Article  114  of 
the  Code  General  Francais  des  Impots  Directs  is  not  appli- 
cable since  only  taxpayers  of  foreign  nationality  taxable 
in  France  are  authorized  to  exclude  income  of  foreign 
origin  from  their  taxable  income  if  they  prove  that  it 
was  subjected  to  a  personal  tax  on  global  income  in  the 
country  from  which  they  originate. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  the  solution  of  this  difficulty 
can  be  found  within  the  framework  of  Article  25  of  the 
Convention  of  1939  and  that  it  will  be  the  task  of  the 
Administration  des  Contributions  Directes  to  take  all 
measures  which  are  useful  for  the  prevention  of  the  double 
taxation  in  question. 

(7)  The  Franco-American  Convention  of  April  27,  1932 


provides  that  American  corporations  which  have  perma- 
nent establishments  in  France  and  are  subject  to  the 
French  Income  Tax  can  elect  to  be  taxed  on  only  %  of 
the  profits  which  they  withdraw  from  these  establish- 
ments. Similarly  (Article  VI)  an  American  company  has 
the  option  within  six  months  after  the  Convention  be- 
came effective  to  be  exempted  from  income  tax  liability 
in  respect  of  participation  in  the  management  or  the  cap- 
ital of  a  French  company  on  condition  that  the  indirect 
advantages  which  it  draws  from  this  participation  be 
merged  with  the  profits  distributed  by  the  French  company 
and  become  subject  to  the  French  tax  on  income  from- 
securities.  This  option,  which  had  to  be  exercised  jointly 
with  the  French  company,  was  to  be  effective  within  a 
period  of  six  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
Convention  or  within  six  months  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  participation  in  the  French  company. 

Article  17  of  the  Convention  of  July  25,  1939  accorded 
the  companies  referred  to  above  a  new  period  of  six 
months  to  exercise  the  option  referred  to  by  the  provisions 
in  question. 

The  American  delegation  has  stated  that  in  numerous 
cases  this  additional  period  could  not  be  availed  of  be- 
cause of  war  conditions. 

Under  these  conditions  it  seemed  to  the  French  delega- 
tion both  logical  and  equitable  to  grant  the  American  com- 
panies a  supplementary  period  which  will  run  from  the 
date  of  the  present  note  to  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  new  Convention  which  will  settle  this  matter. 

(8)  Article  4  of  the  Ordinance  of  August  15,  1945  pro- 
vides that  the  National  Solidarity  Tax  is  applicable  in  the 
case  of  persons  having  either  a  domicile  or  habitual  resi- 
dence in  France. 

The  American  delegation  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "habitual  residence". 

It  is  hereby  confirmed  that  the  words  "habitual  resi- 
dence" will  be  interpreted  by  the  French  Fiscal  Adminis- 
tration as  being  identical  with  domicile  de  facto. 

(9)  With  regard  to  the  application  of  the  National 
Solidarity  Tax  established  by  the  Ordinance  of  August  15, 
1945  it  is  confirmed  that : 

(a)  funds  brought  into  France  by  American  nationals 
after  the  liberation  of  French  territory  will  be  subject 
to  the  capital  tax  after  deduction  of  the  abatements  al- 
lowed by  the  Ordinance  without  distinction  as  to  whether 
the  funds  were  brought  by  natural  or  juridical  persons,  an 
exception  being  made  in  the  case  of  juridical  persons 
exempt  from  the  tax ; 

(&)  such  funds  are  subject  to  the  tax  on  enrichment 
only  when  in  the  hands  of  natural  persons,  juridical  per- 
sons being  exempt.  However,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
application  to  such  funds  of  the  tax  on  enrichment  would 
not  be  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Ordinance  of 
August  15,  1945  and  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
apply  it. 

(10)  American  holdings  blocked  in  France  during  the 
war  cannot  be  exempted  from  the  tax  on  capital  estab- 
lished by  the  Ordinance  of  August  15,  1945.  However,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  tax  on  enrichment 
and  the  tax  on  capital. 

The  French  delegation  has  agreed  that  if  the  blocking 
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in  France  of  holdings  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  not 
resident  in  Prance  has  been  effectuated  at  the  instigation 
of  the  French  or  German  authorities,  the  French  Admin- 
istration will  not  take  advantage  of  the  measure  which 
prevented  the  transfer  of  these  holdings  to  the  United 
States  so  as  ultimately  to  attribute  to  them  the  character 
of  an  enrichment.  Consequently  these  funds  will  be  ex- 
empt from  the  tax  on  enrichment  and  will  be  subject  only 
to  the  capital  tax. 

It  is  understood  that,  as  indicated  under  number  (9) 
above,  juridical  persons  are  not  subject  to  the  tax  on 
enrichment. 

11)  With  reference  to  the  bonds  of  the  French  Republic 
payable  in  dollars,  sometimes  called  the  Morgan  bonds, 
which  are  exempt  from  present  and  all  future  taxes,  it  is 
hereby  confirmed  that  these  bonds,  and  indeed  all  bonds 
having  the  same  fiscal  advantages,  will  be  exempt  from 
the  National  Solidarity  Tax  when  held  by  nationals  of 
the  United  States,  including  both  natural  and  juridical 
persons,  whether  or  not  domiciled  in  France. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Tour  Excellency  thai  my 
Government  will  consider  this  note,  together  with  your 
note  in  reply  thereto  as  confirming  the  understanding  of 
our  two  Governments  in  relation  to  the  application  of  the 
principles  outlined  above. 

I  take  this  occasion  [etc.]  H.  Bonnet 

May  31,  19^6 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  note  of  May  6, 
1946,  in  which  you  refer  to  conversations  which  have  taken 
place  in  Paris  and  Washington  between  officials  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  officials 
of  the  French  Government,  and  to  the  draft  of  a  new 
convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with 
respect  to  estate  and  inheritance  taxes,  for  the  purpose 
of  modifying  and  supplementing  certain  provisions  of 
the  Convention  of  July  25,  1939  relating  to  income  taxa- 
tion, and  for  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  in  respect 
of  such  taxation. 

With  a  view  to  immediate  application,  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  communicate  through  me  to  my  Govern- 
ment a  confirmation  of  the  position  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
American  nationals  by  the  French  Government  in  regard 
to  certain  matters,  including  the  interpretation  and  ap- 
plication of  certain  provisions  of  the  Convention  of  July 
25,  1939,  and  the  scope  of  application  to  American  nation- 
als of  the  French  National  Solidarity  Tax  established  by 
the  Ordinance  of  August  15,  1945. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  I  have  the  honor  to  express  appreciation  for  the 
confirmation,  given  in  Your  Excellency's  note,  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  French  Government  as  out- 
lined therein. 

Accept   [etc.]  Dean  Acheson 

His  Excellency 
Henri  Bonnet, 

Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic. 


The  Department 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Just  Lunning  as  Chief,  Division  of  Management  Plan- 
ning, effective  June  25,  194G. 

William  T.  Stone,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, announced  on  June  26  the  appointment  of  Fitzhugh 
Granger  as  Chief  of  OIC  Area  Division  IV  (the  American 
Republics).  Mr.  Granger  was  formerly  Public  Affairs 
Officer  in  Argentina  for  the  OIC. 

William  Schurz,  who  has  been  Acting  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion, will  continue  as  Associate  Chief. 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Dairen,  China,  was  opened 
to  the  public  May  20,  1946. 

The  American  Consulate  General  at  Brazzaville,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  was  closed  to  the  public  June  16,  1946. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Tapachula,  Mexico,  waa' 
closed  June  25,  1946. 


Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  June  8  issue  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  for  10 
cents  each : 

"Paper  Business  Today  in  France  and  Low 
Countries",  based  on  reports  from  Winslow  La- 
mont  Gooch,  Senior  Economic  Analyst,  American 
Embassy,  Paris. 
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To  Deny  Admission  to  the  United  States  of  Certain 
Aliens  and  to  Reduce  Immigration  Quotas :  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
[louse  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second 
session,  on  H.R.  3663,  a  bill  to  amend  the  immigration  and 
laturalization  laws  to  deny  admission  to  the  United  States 
if  certain  aliens  who  have  served  in  the  armed  forces 
)f  countries  at  war  with  the  United  States,  also  members 
)f  certain  parties  and  organizations,  and  to  deny  naturali- 
sation to  such  persons,  and  to  reduce  immigration  quotas. 
Part  2,  March  20,  27,  May  8,  1946.  iii,  68  pp.  [Department 
>f  State,  pp.  103-125.] 

Administration  of  Alien  Property:  Hearings  Before 
Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
louse  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second 
ession,  on  H.R.  5089,  a  bill  to  amend  the  first  War  Powers 
U-t.  1941.  February  7,  May  16,  21,  and  23,  1946.  Serial 
<o.  20.  iii,  159  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  28-30,  97- 
19.] 

To  Amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act :  Hearings  Before 
he  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 


ments, House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  on  H.R.  5329,  H.R.  5517,  H.R.  4432,  and 
Others  relating  to  the  disposition  of  Surplus  Property. 
February  14,  15,  19,  20,  21,  27,  March  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  12,  and 
13,  1946.    iii,  533  pp.     [Department  of  State,  p.  363.] 

Extension  of  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  Amended 
(Re:  Transportation,  Rationing,  Priorities,  etc.):  Hear- 
ing Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  on  H.R.  5716,  an  act  to  amend  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as  Amended.  May  31,  1946.  iii, 
52  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Appropriation  Bill  for  1947:  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on 
H.R.  6056,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Part  2 :  State  Department — Informational  and 
Cultural  Program,  World  Wide  Broadcasting  Foundation, 
ii,  23  pp.     [Indexed.! 


Training  Announcements 


Foreign  Service  Officer  Training 

"Economic  Objectives  of  American  Foreign 
Policy" :  Fisher  Howe,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  economic  affaire, 
will  outline  the  economic  objectives  of  American 
foreign  policy  at  9  a.m.,  Thursday,  July  18,  in 
Room  474,  main  State  Department  building,  as  a 
part  of  the  Foreign  Service  Orientation  Series. 

Training  Course  in  Budget  Preparation 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Budget 
and  Finance,  the  Office  of  Departmental  Admin- 
istration, the  Division  of  Management  Planning, 
the  Division  of  Training  Services,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  a  training  course  in  budget  prep- 
aration was  conducted  Monday  through  Friday, 
June  24-28,  in  the  main  State  Department  build- 
ing. 

The  first  meeting,  a  one-hour  session  on  Monday 


for  all  offices  and  divisions,  provided  a  general 
introduction  to  the  budget  process  by  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  OBF. 

On  Tuesday  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  presented  a  two-hour  exposition  on 
budget  preparation,  examination,  and  presenta- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  sessions  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  consisted  of  five  sessions  of  one  hour 
each,  on  each  day,  in  which  examiners  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  discussed  with  appropri- 
ately grouped  offices  the  specific  problems  of 
budget  justification  as  represented  by  excerpts 
from  the  1947  budget. 

The  emphasis  throughout  the  course  was  upon 
programming  as  the  basis  of  budget  preparation 
and  upon  the  necessity  for  clear  indication  of 
quantitative  factors  in  budget  justifications. 
Budget  preparation  was  treated  as  an  important, 
but  only  one,  aspect  of  administrative  manage- 
ment. 
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American  Policy  in  Occupied  Areas 


Article  by  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HILLDRING 


The  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  promulgation  of  Amer- 
ican policy  with  respect  to  occupied  areas.  The 
War  and  Navy  Departments  are  responsible  for 
the  execution  of  the  over-all  policy  as  formulated 
by  the  Department  of  State.  The  term  occupied 
greas  includes  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  Korea, 
jand  the  Venezia  Giulia  area  of  Italy;  and  the 
term  American  policy  applies  to  all  policy  which 
,  requires  concerted  study,  consideration,  or  coordi- 
nation by  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments. 
The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Occupied  Areas  is  charged  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  coordinating  all  Departmental  policy 
for  occupied  enemy  territories.  In  accordance 
jWith  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  this  office, 
we  are  not  makers  of  policy,  but  coordinators  and 
i expediters  of  Departmental  policy.  The  political, 
i  economic,  and  cultural  questions  concerning  the 
occupied  areas  are  still  just  as  much  the  problems 
of  the  same  divisions  in  the  Department  as  they 
have  always  been.  The  advent  of  this  new  office 
lhas  made  no  changes  in  their  functions.  This 
office  coordinates  the  activities  of  all  divisions  that 
deal  with  occupied  territories  and  directs  their 
i activities  toward  a  common  objective.  Our  pur- 
Ipose  is  simply  to  siphon  off  a  coordinated  policy 
in  time  for  it  to  be  useful  and  to  leave  the  policy 
functions  undisturbed.  The  need  for  such  a  point 
lof  contact  from  which  the  armed  services  might 
get  policy  decisions  and  get  them  on  time  has 
existed  for  the  past  three  years.  Unless  the  occu- 
pied areas  are  represented  by  a  single  unit  in  the 
State  Department,  it  will  never  be  possible  for 
the  Department  to  exercise  leadership  in  this  im- 
portant field.  Since  70-85  percent  of  the  occupa- 
tion problems  presented  to  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Departments  are  political,  the  Department 
of  State  should  occupy  the  position  of  leadership. 


The  machinery  for  the  coordination  of  Depart- 
mental policy  dealing  with  the  occupied  areas  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East  is  provided  through 
two  State  Department  Secretariats,  which  are  re- 
sponsible to  me  for  producing  on  time  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  regarding  the  respective  areas :  the 
Germany-Austria  Secretariat,  presided  over  by 
James  W.  Riddleberger,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Central  European  Affairs;  and  the  Japan-Korea 
Secretariat,  presided  over  by  John  C.  Vincent, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs. 
Each  Secretariat  includes  membership  from  the 
Offices  of  the  Department  concerned  with  occu- 
pation affairs,  whether  political,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural. 

Some  sort  of  device  is  essential  for  coordinating 
the  State  Department's  political  functions  and  the 
service  departments'  administrative  functions. 
That  device  is  "SWNCC",  the  State-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Chairman. 
SWNCC  was  created  in  December  1944  as  a  very 
active  committee  which  provided  a  much-needed 
working  link  between  the  armed  services  and  those 
responsible  for  foreign  policy,  and  its  existence 
until  the  end  of  hostilities  was  classified  as  confi- 
dential. Secretary  Byrnes'  directive  of  April  8, 
1946  provided  that  I  should  be  the  State  Depart- 
ment member  of  the  Committee  on  all  matters  of 
occupation  policy  and  should  take  the  initiative  in 
submitting  to  SWNCC  such  policy  matters  as  may 
require  concerted  study,  consideration,  or  action.1 

There  is  a  need  for  coordination  of  many  matters 
of  policy  which  are  not  worthy  of  detailed  con- 

1  For  article  on  SWNCC  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1945, 
p.  745,  and  for  text  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  directive, 
see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  28,  1946,  p.  734.  James  C.  Dunn  is 
Chairman  of  SWNCC  for  matters  not  pertaining  to  occu- 
pied areas ;  H.  Freeman  Matthews  is  Acting  Chairman  in 
Mr.  Dunn's  absence. 
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sideration  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War,  and 
the  Navy  in  person.  That  type  of  coordination  is 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  SWNCC  Directorate. 
To  aid  in  coordinating  the  inter-agency  aspects 
of  occupied-areas  policy,  the  SWNCC  Directorate 
was  created  in  April  1946. 

Although  the  Department  of  State  does  not  io 
linquish  in  any  way  or  share  the  authority  or 
responsibility  for  policy  decisions  in  these  matters, 
my  office  is  responsible  for  enlisting  the  support 
of  all  civilian  agencies  of  the  Government  which 
have  an  interest  in  and  know-how  concerning 
phases  of  the  occupational  program.  Policy  deci- 
sions, for  instance,  involving  financial,  food-sup- 
ply, or  industrial  problems,  profit  from  consulta- 
tion with  such  departments  as  the  Treasury,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce.  Although  at  present  there 
is  no  formal  machinery  for  coordination  of  this 
nature,  I  am  engaged  in  devising  a  procedure  for 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies  without  putting  the  burden  of  policy 
responsibility  on  their  shoulders. 

One  other  agency  involved  in  the  occupation  or 
government  of  occupied  areas  is  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission,  which  was  established  in  December 
1945  at  the  Moscow  Conference  of  the  three  For- 
eign Ministers.  The  Commission  has  authority  to 
formulate  the  policies,  principles,  and  standards 
in  conformity  with  which  the  fulfilment  by  Japan 
of  its  obligations  under  the  terms  of  surrender  may 
be  accomplished.    In  accordance  with  the  policy 
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decisions  of  the  Commission,  the  United  States 
Government  is  charged  with  preparing  directives 
and  transmitting  them  to  the  Supreme  Comman- 
der through  the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Supreme  Commander  is 
charged  with  the  implementation  of  the  directives 
which  express  the  policy  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Coordination  between  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  State  Department.  The 
American  member  and  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  Major  General  Frank  R.  McCoy,  and  I  am 
his  alternate. 

The  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Occupied  Areas  was  created  on  April  8, 1946.  The 
cooperation  this  office  has  received  in  the  Depart- 
ment since  that  date  has  been  superb.  The  best 
testimony  of  the  success  of  our  program  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  we  have  accomplished  more  in  two 
months  than  had  been  planned  for  four  months. 
Reports  from  the  field  indicate  deep  appreciation 
of  the  increased  vigor  which  is  being  applied  hi 
Washington  to  the  prompt  solution  of  occupation 
problems.  The  Department  of  State  is  thus  en- 
abled to  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  military 
government  at  its  roots  and  to  attain  a  clearly 
recognized  position  of  leadership  with  respect  to 
the  occupied  areas. 

[Bditcr's  note:  Two  other  articles  on  American  policy 
in  occupied  areas  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  the 
Bulletin.] 


The  Present  Status  of  German  Youth 


Article  by  HENRY  J.  KELLERMANN 


PART    I 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

Recent  appearances  of  resistance  movements 
have  again  focused  attention  on  the  problem 
of  German  youth.  Although  the  reported  in- 
cidents are  significant  primarily  from  the  point  of 
view  of  long-range  policy,  they  have  strengthened 
the  belief  of  students  of  the  German  problem  that 
the  re-education  of  German  youth  is  a  prerequisite 
to  political  recovery  in  general. 

Re-education  is  generally  understood  as  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  at  removing  certain  mental  and 
moral  weaknesses  prevalent  among  German  youth. 
Contemporary  analyses  suggest  that  German  youth 
is  characterized  by  a  set  of  attitudes  which  may 
be  either  helpful  or  prejudicial,  but  thus  far  have 
been  predominantly  hurtful,  to  Allied-German 
efforts  to  establish  democratic  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. German  youth  is  depicted  as  being  physi- 
cally, mentally,  and  morally  sick.  Contaminated 
by  the  traces  of  a  discredited  (Nazi)  ideology  and 
indifferent  to  the  standards  of  the  Western  tradi- 
tion. German  youth  is  further  described  as  deeply 
distrustful  of  other  philosophies  and  incapable  of 
forming  new  allegiances. 

Treatment  of  these  weaknesses  is  allegedly  made 
difficult  by  German  youth's  preoccupation  with 
personal,  often  purely  physical,  needs,  their  tend- 
ency toward  escapism,  and  their  indifference 
toward  all  social  standards,  particularly  in  matters 
of  property,  sex,  and  work.  German  youth  is  said 
to  lack  moral  initiative  and  to  be  unable  to  ap- 
preciate truth  as  a  guide  for  human  relations. 
Allowance  is  made  for  certain  differentiations 
among  young  peoples  depending  on  their  home  en- 


An  analysis  and  description  of  the  problems  of  German 
youth  after  the  collapse,  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
several  occupying  powers  in  meeting  these  problems, 
and  a  survey  of  current  conditions  among  youth  organi- 
zations. 

vironment,  war  experience,  sex,  and  age.  A  youth 
editor  of  a  South  German  paper,  for  instance, 
believes  that  the  most  difficult  group  includes  those 
in  the  20-25  age  bracket,  whose  adolescent  years 
were  spent  entirely  under  Nazi  influence  and  who 
now  seem  encumbered  with  all  the  prejudices  and 
resentments  of  a  lost  generation.  He  describes 
youth  below  age  17  as  a  more  malleable  group, 
anxious  to  learn  and  reform.  Another  factor  com- 
plicating a  balanced  appraisal  of  the  situation  is 
the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  It  appears  that  the 
war  has  decimated  the  male  population  in  the 
crucial  age  groups  under  21.  A  recent  census  in 
Berlin  revealed  that  among  the  15,000  inhabitants 
of  one  particular  district  there  were  only  81  young 
men  in  the  bracket  of  16-21  years ;  in  another  dis- 
trict, the  number  of  girls  between  the  ages  18-21 
was  717  as  against  71  boys  in  the  same  age  group. 
All  these  analyses  are  limited,  in  that  they 
fasten  attention  on  symptoms  rather  than  on 
causes.  German  youth  today  is  the  product  of  a 
number  of  circumstances.  All  of  them  have  gone 
through  the  indoctrination  system  of  the  Hitler 
Youth  and  have  received  nothing  to  supplant  this 
experience.  As  their  nationalism  is  partly  a 
legacy  from  the  Nazi  ideology,  so  their  nihilism 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  break-down  of  the  Nazi 
system.  Political  and  moral  excesses  are  at- 
tributable to  a  number  of  factors,  some  of  which 

Dr.  Kellermann  is  a  Research  Analyst  in  the  Division 
of  Europe,  Near  East,  and  African  Intelligence,  Office  of 
Research  and  Intelligence,  Department  of  State.  This 
study  is  partially  based  on  observations  made  during  a 
recent  stay  in  Germany  when  Mr.  Kellermann  served  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Consultant  to  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality. 
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were  in  existence  before  the  break-down.  Politi- 
cal extremism,  which  is  a  relatively  minor  problem 
at  this  point,  may  stem  in  part  from  organized 
efforts,  planned  prior  to  defeat,  to  continue  re- 
sistance after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  it 
may  also  directly  reflect  a  general  break- down  of 
civic,  social,  and  educational  controls,  which  be- 
gan long  before  the  end  of  the  war  and  only  in- 
creased in  extent  after  the  collapse.  The  same 
cause  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  progressive 
demoralization  of  German  youth  and  for  the  re- 
jection of  all  authority  imposed  by  adult  groups 
and  institutions. 

The  prevailing  social  and  economic  conditions 
obviously  contribute  to  the  rise  of  waywardness, 
vagrancy,  and  delinquency.  Outstanding  among 
these  conditions  are  the  scarcity  of  foodstuffs,  the 
housing  shortage,  and  the  resulting  crowded  living 
conditions,  deterioration  of  family  relations,  and 
unemployment.  Finally,  political  apathy  and 
moral  indolence  are  characteristic  of  young  people 
who  consider  themselves  outcasts  or  dissenters 
from  society. 

This  indifference  to  political  matters  is  likely  to 
increase,  if  the  authorities  fail  in  their  attempts  to 
regain  the  confidence  and  the  cooperation  of  youth. 
For,  inasmuch  as  German  youth  is  the  product  of  a 
political  system  that  failed,  only  the  establishment 
of  a  better  system  will  restore  youth  to  a  place  in 
German  society.  The  rehabilitation  of  German 
youth  will  depend  on  provisions  made  by  the  ruling 
groups  to  afford  youth  a  chance  for  active  partici- 
pation in  the  process  of  reconstruction.  The 
present  state  of  political  apathy  or  opposition  on 
the  part  of  German  youth  suggests  either  that  a 
social  order  sufficiently  attractive  to  enlist  the  ma- 
jority of  German  youth  does  not  exist,  or  that  those 
who  bid  for  the  cooperation  of  youth  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  convincing  German  youth  of  the 
soundness  of  their  program.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  and  so  long  as  the  attack  is  upon  symptoms 
rather  than  causes,  all  efforts  by  Allied  and  Ger- 
man authorities  to  combat  the  rise  in  demoraliza- 
tion and  delinquency  are  palliatives  useful  but  of 
necessity  limited  in  effect. 

The  following  analysis  of  attitudes  and  trends 
in  German  youth  and  of  Allied  and  German  efforts 
to  cope  with  the  problem  attempts  to  describe  cer- 
tain types  of  attitudes  now  prevalent  and  to  ex- 
amine various  methods  of  treatment.  Quantitative 
estimates  as  to  the  prevalence  of  these  attitudes  are 
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not  possible  at  this  time,  but  it  is  probable  thatl 
extreme  attitudes  are  shared  by  only  a  minority  of  I 
youths.  Although  nationalistic  trends  are  com-l 
mon,  moreover,  opposition  and  resistance  to  thel 
Allied  occupation  are  confined  to  a  relatively  small  I 
number  of  political  activists.  The  overwhelming 
number  of  juveniles,  even  when  tainted  with  rem-j 
nants  of  Nazi  thinking,  are  passive  and  usually  I 
still  uninterested  in  and  unresponsive  to  any  ap-l 
proach  by  political  groups.  Those  youths  whol 
take  advantage  of  the  present  lack  of  adequate! 
social  and  educational  controls  are  more  likely  toj 
engage  in  common  offenses  against  public  order! 
than  in  subversive  activities.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  scope  of  the  problem  re- 
mains variable.  It  is  responsive  to  changes  in  the! 
political  and  economic  situation.  If  efforts  to  as-l 
sure  a  subsistence  economic  level  and  to  establish 
a  workable  political  order  should  fail,  demoraliza-: 
tion  and  political  radicalization  of  German  youth 
toward  the  Right  or  Left  may  increase  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  failure  of  the  authorities  in  main- 
taining the  appropriate  controls. 

General  Attitudes  and  Trends 

Nationalism  and  Nasi  Residues 

Of  the  political  attitudes  held  by  German  youth, 
the  most  conspicuous  is  a  reactionary  type  of  na-j 
tionalism.  But  although  nationalism  remains  the 
most  spectacular  feature  of  their  ideology,  it  is  not 
always  predominant  nor  does  it  assume  the  ex- 
treme, massive,  and  aggressive  form  of  National 
Socialism.  By  comparison,  the  present  national- 
ism of  German  youth  is,  in  fact,  much  more  com- 
plex and  subtle  than  its  predecessor.  It  springs 
from  a  number  of  sources  of  which  Nazi  indoc- 
trination is  only  one.  Other  factors  are  th< 
wartime  intellectual  isolation  of  Germany,  the  in 
dividual  experiences  of  combat  soldiers,  and  th< 
conditions  of  defeat  and  occupation.  For  manj 
youths  nationalism  is  a  purely  negative  form  oi 
political  expression.  To  them  it  offers  both  a  ref 
uge  and  a  platform  from  which  to  reject  foreigr 
and  unfamiliar  political  ideologies.  The  present 
of  nationalism  in  these  roles  attests  to  the  absenc* 
or  to  the  inadequacy  of  efforts  by  the  authorities 
and  political  parties  to  replace  National  Socialisn 
with  a  new  political  creed.  In  other  cases,  nation 
alism  appears  as  sublimized  and  takes  the  form  o 
sabotage  and  organized  crime. 
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The  lingering  effects  of  Nazism  have  produced 
in  youth  a  state  of  social  fossilization,  i.  e.  a  gen- 
eral inability  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  Nazi  teach- 
ings and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  consequences 
of  defeat  and  the  exigencies  of  social  change.  Po- 
litical thinking  does  not  seem  to  have  progressed 
much  beyond  the  Nazi  pattern.  Allied  observers 
j|ave  reported  that  large  numbers  of  German 
young  people,  violently  nationalistic  in  their  feel- 
ings and  outlook,  continue  to  harbor  sentiments 
of  racial  superiority,  defend  salient  principles  of 
Nazi  doctrine,  and  insist  on  the  sincerity  of  the 
original  developers  of  the  Nazi  program.  These 
same  elements  also  reject  the  theory  of  collective 
guilt,  attribute  the  origins  of  the  war  to  a  lack  of 
Lebensraum  (or  to  the  Jews,  the  British,  or  the 
Poles),  ascribe  military  defeat  to  treason,  believe 
in  a  recurrence  or  future  vindication  of  National 
Socialism,  inveigh  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
remain  unsympathetic  toward  the  victims  of 
Nazism.  A  recent  poll  among  134  high-school 
students  coming  from  upper-  and  middle-class 
families,  taken  by  MG  officers,  revealed  that  more 
than  half  of  them  retained  attitudes  unmistakably 
Nazi  or  at  least  strongly  nationalistic  or  chau- 
vinistic. 

Residues  of  Nazi  thinking  are  particularly 
strong  among  students  and  returning  veterans. 
Recent  disturbances  on  German  campuses  have 
shown  that  a  certain  type  of  German  student  is 
highly  sensitive  to  attacks  on  Nazi  leadership  or 
militarism,  objects  to  a  discussion  of  German  war 
guilt,  and  vilifies  those  persons  who  admit  German 
failure  and  guilt.  Student  sensibilities  center  on 
such  problems  as  "national  honor"  and  "student 
honor."  Manifestations  of  nationalism  are  marked 
by  threats  of  vengeance  against  liberals  and  by  de- 
mands for  a  revival  of  Feme  courts.  This  demand 
is  a  relapse  into  nationalistic  tendencies  which 
emerged  after  the  last  war,  when  the  so-called  Free 
Corps,  founded  by  veterans,  meted  out  punishment 
through  Feme  courts,  whose  prototype  had  first  ap- 
peared in  medieval  times.  The  introduction  of 
"Christian"  principles  into  student  activities  is 
interpreted  in  a  discriminatory  sense,  primarily  to 
bar  Marxist  or  other  "materialist"  elements. 

Most  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  these  stu- 
dents clearly  derive  from  Nazi  thought.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances,  however,  Nazi  teachings  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  type  of  Free  Corps  (Freikorps) 
spirit  which  grows  out  of  an  inability  to  accept 


military  defeat  as  final.  Returning  veterans  feel 
that  their  sacrifices  at  the  front  may  remain  un- 
recognized. As  a  compensation,  they  have  initi- 
ated a  cult  of  military  virtues  and  have  fanned 
the  fires  of  revenge.  In  letters  to  newspapers,  for 
example,  veterans  have  denounced  attempts  to  at- 
tribute human  qualities  to  the  enemy  and  have  re- 
vived the  charges  of  alleged  atrocities  committed 
by  the  other  side.1  Other  individuals  have  revived 
the  stab-in-the-back  legend,2  a  traditional  device  of 
German  nationalists  to  rationalize  defeat.  Oc- 
casionally, German  defeat  is  blamed  on  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  wiere  late  in  developing  the 
atomic  bomb ;  the  delay  is  laid  to  the  treason  of 
German  scientists.3 

Nationalism,  of  course,  receives  new  impetus 
from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  live  under  a 
military  occupation.  Inability  to  accept  defeat  is 
coupled  with  a  resentment  of  the  controls  estab- 
lished by  the  occupying  powers.  The  German  re- 
action, however,  assumes  mostly  an  indirect  form. 
In  the  absence  of  organized  opposition,  resistance 
takes  the  form  of  small-scale  sabotage,  civil  dis- 
obedience, rumor-mongering,  and  the  formation  of 
small,  secret  groups  to  serve  as  the  nuclei  for  fu- 
ture action.  Resentment,  furthermore,  appears 
mainly  to  be  leveled  at  secondary  targets — Ger- 
man authorities  and  private  individuals  suspected 
of  collaboration  with  occupying  powers.  Disaf- 
fection to  Allied  authorities,  the  primary  target, 
is  couched  in  cautious  warnings  that  one  must 
"respect"  but  not  "love"  them.4  Those  persons 
who  "idolize"  the  occupants  are  admonished  not  to 
deny  their  "Germanism"  and  to  remember  that  "to 
remain  a  German,  even  in  [the  days  of]  our  his- 
tory's deepest  humiliation,  is  the  duty  of  each 
of  us."  5 

In  a  more  active  phase,  youthful  gangs  have  en- 
gaged in  smear  campaigns  against  collaboration- 
ists, notably  women,  and  formed  so-called  "barber 
clubs,"  i.  e.  gangs  which  specialize  in  cutting  off 
the  hair  of  German  girls  who  fraternize  with  Al- 

1  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  19,  1946. 

2  Fuldaer  Volkszeitung,  Feb.  13,  1946. 

3Cf.  Main  Post  (Wiirzburg),  Mar.  2,  1946,  quoting  con- 
tributions of  school  children  on  the  subject,  "Hitler  and 
the  War".  Lurid  accounts  are  frequently  given  of  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  Allies  had  Germany  perfected 
the  atomic  bomb  first. 

4  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  19,  1946,  quoting  the  let- 
ter of  a  nationalist  student. 

6  Ibid. 
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lied  soldiers;  other  gangs  apparently  have  even 
plotted  the  assassination  of  leading  personalities 
in  public  life  through  Feme  courts. 

Disagreement  with  Allied  policies  has,  so  far, 
not  led  to  organized  violence,  but  there  has  been 
much  resentment  over  the  handling  of  such  mat- 
ters as  the  distribution  of  food  and  de-Nazifica- 
tion.  For  instance,  when  asked  by  Allied  officers 
to  describe  the  difference  between  Allied  de- 
Nazification  and  Nazi  Gleichschaltimg — the 
word  refers  to  the  National  Socialist  practice  of 
removing  from  public  and  private  positions  "non- 
Aryans"  and  other  persons  considered  undesirable 
to  the  regime  and  replacing  them  with  supporters 
of  Nazi  policy — German  youths  have  said  that 
there  are  three  chief  distinctions : 

1.  Persons  affected  by  Gleichschaltimg  retained 
their  claims  to  pensions; 

2.  Such  persons  had  the  right  to  emigrate ; 

3.  Gleichschaltimg  was  a  measure  adopted  by 
German  authorities  for  German  subjects  and  was 
not  imposed  by  foreign  powers. 

Fundamentally,  the  contemptuous  attitude  to- 
ward Allied  policies  and  procedures  is  based  on  a 
wide-spread  tendency  to  see  the  present  dilemma  as 
the  result  of  a  victory  undeserved  by  the  Allies 
rather  than  as  the  consequence  of  a  war  caused  and 
lost  by  Germany.  This  fact  is  particularly  evident 
in  the  frequent  objections  made  by  students  and 
veterans  against  submitting  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
verdicts  of  Allied  courts.  They  characterize  the 
Niirnberg  trial  as  a  manifestation  of  "the  right  of 
the  victor"  and  do  not  consider  it  as  an  instrument 
for  establishing  international  principles  of  law  and 
order.6 

The  attitude  of  the  more  serious  and  perhaps 
more  dangerous  elements  among  the  nationalist 
forces  is  best  summarized  in  the  student's  letter  7 
referred  to  above.  It  is  characterized  by  profound 
pessimism,  even  cynicism,  toward  all  supranational 
values,  and  presupposes  the  recognition  only  of 
such  standards  as  are  based  on  common  history  and 
loyalty  to  one's  own  group.  Outward  manifesta- 
tions of  the  attitude  expressed  by  this  particular 
individual  include  nationalistic  self -righteousness, 
protestations  of  unrewarded  sacrifice,  unwilling- 
ness to  submit  to  the  moral  or  political  judgment  of 
non-German  authorities  except  under  duress,  de- 

6  Franfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  19,  1946. 

7  Ibid. 

6  Hochland-Bote  (Garmisch-Partenkirchen),  Jan.  9, 1946. 
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nial  of  guilt  and  responsibility   (except  towan 
members  of  one's  own  group) ,  and  abstention  from 
all  allegiances  postulated  by  foreign  powers.    Th 
latter  position  implies  a  deep  distrust  of  democrat' 
as  a  political  cure-all.     Any  persons  who  freel 
accept  new  ideologies  or  who,  in  their  acceptance  of 
the  new  rulers,  go  beyond  the  minimum  officially 
required,  in  the  opinion  of  nationalists  deserve  to 
be  ostracized  and  threatened.    The  non-conform- 
ism,  self-indulgence,  and  even  the  vernacular  of 
the  neo-patriots  about  whom  the  letter  writer  has 
spoken,  bring  to  mind  slogans  popular  in  the  years 
following  the  Napoleonic  victories  over  Prussia. 
They  also  recall  the  "spirit  of  Langemarck"  fos- 
tered by  German  nationalists  after  1918  to  keep 
alive  the  self-sacrifice  of  Germany's  youngest  bat- 
talions in  World  War  I. 

The  danger  of  this  attitude  lies  in  the  serious 
obstacle  which  any  type  of  nihilism  and  wilful 
isolation  presents  to  political  recovery  and  re-edu- 
cation. In  addition,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
reactionary  elements  bent  upon  using  German 
youth  for  ulterior  purposes.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
whose  leadership  is  at  least  partly  suspect  of  strong 
nationalist  leanings,  has  already  approached  the 
letter  writer  quoted  above  with  the  promise  of 
wider  opportunities  for  political  agitation. 

Political  Apathy  and  Non-Conformism 

Sensational  accounts  of  subversive  attempts  by 
nationalistic  elements  must  not  be  construed  as 
signs  of  a  wide-spread  politicalization  of  German 
youth.  On  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority  of 
German  youth  is  politically  unformed.  That  is 
to  say,  German  youth  is  characterized  by  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  and  ambivalence  toward  all 
traditional  beliefs,  notably  political  ones.  The 
Nazi  system  kept  them  in  total  ignorance  of  any 
set  of  values  other  than  National  Socialist,  and  the 
collapse  of  National  Socialism  has  left  them  with 
no  creed  whatever.  In  fact,  large  numbers  of 
youths  appear  to  have  lost  not  only  their  belief 
but  even  their  faculty  to  believe  in  anything.  A 
seventeen-year-old  youth  confesses,  possibly  witfi 
a  touch  of  self -dramatization :  "I  envy  those  who 
have  still  the  ability  to  believe  in  something,  even 
those  who  believe  in  Hitler.  They  at  least  have 
something  to  which  they  can  cling.  I  have  noth- 
ing, simply  nothing."  8 

The  disillusionment  of  German  youth,  by  and 
large,  manifests  itself  in  apathy  toward  all  matters 
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political  and  frequently  in  total  abstention  from 
political  activity."  However,  juvenile  apathy  is 
lot  always  restricted  only  to  politics.  Based  on  a 
JBep  distrust  of  civil,  social,  and  moral  controls 
u  general,  it  reveals  itself  in  tendencies  toward 
■seapism  and  general  non-conformism.  What 
ippear  to  be  acts  of  political  sabotage  against 
lerman  or  Allied  authority  quite  frequently  are 
»rt  of  a  general  pattern  of  antisocial  behavior. 
pangs  of  criminal  juveniles  are  reported  to  be 
operating  under  the  cloak  of  "patriotism."  In 
uch  cases,  political  non-conformism  is  merely  a 
ymptom  of,  or  a  pretext  for,  the  wilful  rejection 
»f  all  social  controls. 

Depending  on  external  influences,  however,  gen- 
ral  apathy  may  become  the  point  of  departure  for 
.  number  of  attitudes  and  actions  which  may  have 
lefinite  and  even  dangerous  political  implications, 
f  deflected  toward  non-conformism,  apathy  may 
fevelop,  in  its  extreme  form,  into  nihilism  and  an- 
rcliy ;  it  may  lead  to  crime  with  or  without  politi- 
al  cloak :  it  may  produce  passive  resistance,  and, 
inally.  if  cleverly  exploited  by  political  agents,  it 
nay  be  turned  into  active  political  opposition  to 
11  authorities  and  groups  responsible  for  military 
,nd  civilian  controls.  These  various  stages  have, 
lowever,  been  reached  only  by  small  sectors  of 
lerman  youth.  Among  the  majority  of  German 
south,  non-conformism  has  not  progressed  beyond 
he  verbal  phase.  It  emerges  in  defection  from  the 
ormer  system  and  the  controls  established  by  it, 
n  rejection  of  or,  at  best,  in  abstention  from  the 
iresent  set  of  controls,  and  in  incipient  attempts 
o  formulate,  independently,  a  new  approach  to 
ociety. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  apathy  and  non- 
onformism  are  the  effects  rather  than  the  cause 
»f  the  social  break-down.  They  are,  above  all, 
he  result  of  the  collapse  of  a  system  which  art- 
ully  undermined  the  authority  of  the  traditional 
ontrols  guaranteed  by  family,  school,  and  church, 
logically,  the  failure  of  a  regime  which  monopo- 
ized  all  authority  and  was  based  on  a  theory  of 
tower  and  success  was  bound  to  result  in  the  com- 
)lete  disillusionment  of  those  who  unconditionally 
iccepted  both  the  theory  and  the  authority  behind 
t. 

Thus,  while  many  youths  still  cling  to  a  belief 
n  Nazism,  a  number  of  the  more  disillusioned 
lave  begun  to  question  some  of  the  principles  of 
Nazism  and  the  motives  of  its  leaders ;  others  have 
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gone  so  far  as  to  denounce  National  Socialism. 
Individual  youths  claim  in  letters  published  in  the 
press  that  they  feel  cheated  by  Nazism  and  that 
they  have  turned  their  backs  on  their  past.  Former 
members  of  the  party  and  the  Hitler  Youth  who 
were  born  after  1920  resent  being  asked  by  employ- 
ment offices  about  their  past  affiliations,  express 
indignation  at  being  labeled  "little  Nazis",  and 
refuse  to  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  "old- 
timers."  10  They  protest  that  they  were  the  vic- 
tims rather  than  the  supporters  of  a  system  which 
had  eliminated  all  choice  of  political  alternatives. 
Some  even  claim  that  "the  majority  of  the  former 
Hitler  Youth  recognize  today  that  they  were  mis- 
led. .  .  ."u  Young  people  in  the  U.  S.  zone  of 
occupation  have  objected  to  the  procedures  of  a 
political  system  which  they  allege  "treats  [them] 
just  as  badly  as  did  Nazism."12  They  demand 
that  American  authorities  abandon  such  "injus- 
tices".13 

To  judge  from  some  utterances  by  youths,  the 
fight  over  the  responsibility  for  the  war  and 
Nazism  often  emerges  as  a  genuine  conflict  between 
the  generations.  Denials  of  guilt  are  associated  at 
times  with  furious  attacks  against  parents.  One 
young  person  writes :  "Youth  today  stands  aside, 
because  the  older  generation  shirks  its  responsi- 
bility. Today,  all  of  a  sudden,  none  of  the  elders 
will  admit  that  he,  by  his  very  attitude,  supplied  a 
model,  that  he  helped  sway  the  people  into  this 
insane  war  and  into  the  megalomania  of  the  party 
leaders." 14  Furthermore,  this  personal  antag- 
onism is  transferred  to  a  whole  set  of  values  which 
formed  the  cultural  background  of  the  older  gener- 
ation. The  same  correspondent  quoted  above 
says :  "Cheated  out  of  their  hopes    .     .     .     youth 

9  An  inquiry  in  a  youth  magazine  asking  its  readers 
"Shall  we  organize  ourselves  politically?"  was  answered 
by  only  1  percent  (Frankfurter  Neue  Presse,  Apr.  25, 1946) . 

10  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  15;  Main  Post  (Wiirz- 
burg),  Mar.  2,  1946. 

11  Main-Post,  Mar.  2,  1946. 

12  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  15,  1946. 

13  Foreign  Broadcasting  Intelligence  Service  :  ticker,  July 
2,  1946.  In  answer  to  proposals  originating  with  youth 
and  adult  authorities  in  the  U.  S.  zone,  General  McNarney 
has  now  approved  a  general  political  amnesty  for  German 
young  men  and  women  born  after  January  1,  1919.  Only 
Nazi  activists  and  war  criminals  will  be  exempt  from 
this  pardon,  which  is  awaiting  final  recommendation  by 
the  German  Council  of  States  in  the  U.  S.  zone  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Military  Government. 

"Die  Neue  Zeitung  (Munich),  Apr.  1,  1946. 
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must,  of  sheer  necessity,  doubt  the  fundamental 
ethical  laws  of  human  existence.     Neither  Mozart's 
Magic  Flute,  nor  a  church  concert,  nor  Goethe's 
Iphigenie  can  help  youth  overcome  their  doubts."  15 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  those 
who  reject  or  deny  their  former  association  with 
the  Nazi  system  and  who  now  espouse  the  ideals 
of  democracy  do  so  for  opportunistic  reasons.     In 
fairness  to  a  large  number  of  genuine  doubters  it 
must  be  said,  however,  that  many  refuse  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  democracy  or  to  any  other 
new  philosophy  out  of  sheer  personal  honesty. 
Some   concede  frankly  their  total  ignorance  in 
matters  political.     Others,  equally  honest,  explain 
their  hesitancy  in  terms  of  fear  of  new  disappoint- 
ments.    The  fiasco  of  the  Nazi  system  has  left  them 
with  psychological  traumas  which  may  be  difficult 
to    heal.     One   youth   confesses:    "Our    so-called 
ideals    .     .     .    were  distorted,  the  best  has  been 
dragged  through  filth,   and  our  confidence  has 
been  bitterly  disappointed.     Now  we  are     .     .     . 
afraid  that  the  same  thing  may  happen  to  us  once 
more.     Today  we  are  told  of  ideals  the  realization 
of  which  we  can  nowhere  detect."  16     The  elections 
held  in  the  American  zone,  for  example,  were  re- 
garded by  many  young  people  as  a  test  for  which 
they  were  insufficiently  prepared.    Appeals  of  the 
parties  directed  to  youth  elicited  comments  which 
indicated  that  they  placed  little  confidence  in  the 
promises  of  candidates  or  in  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple of  reaching  political  decisions  by  popular 
vote. 

Distrust  of  democracy  does  not  arise  from  Nazi 
teachings  only.  It  is  nourished  by  a  fallacious 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  accept  the  present 
political  system  under  Military  Government  as 
full-fledged  democracy  and  to  regard  bureaucratic 
difficulties  and  many  of  the  current  political  and 
economic  calamities  as  a  logical  concomitant  of 
democratic  procedures.  Thus,  difficulties  incurred 
in  obtaining  jobs  are  attributed  to  the  new  system. 

With  few  exceptions  neither  public  authorities 
nor  political  parties  have  tried  to  overcome  such 
misunderstandings,  nor  have  they  tried  to  counter- 

16  This  opinion  is  not  shared  hy  all  returning  veterans, 
some  of  whom  give  evidence  that  the  degrading  aspects  of 
front-line  life  helped  them  rediscover  the  humanitarian 
values  of  the  German  classics. 

16  Main  Post,  Mar.  2,  1946. 

"  Main  Post,  Mar.  2,  1946. 

18  Schwabische  Donau-Zeitung  (Ulm),  Feb.  16;  Main 
Post,  Mar.  2,  1946. 
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act  such  impressions  through  the  development 
projects  and  programs  exemplifying  the  true 
meaning  of  democratic  action.  Consequently, 
juvenile  interest  in  democracy  is  determined  quite 
often  by  external  factors  as  elementary  as  food 
jobs,  and  the  like.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  school 
children  have  interrupted  their  teacher's  discus- 
sion  of  democratic  principles  by  shouting :  "Non 
sense !  Democracy  means  hunger.  We'd  rather 
eat.  Under  Hitler  there  was  no  democracy,  bui 
we  were  better  off."  Or  youths  are  reported  to 
have  put  up  posters  reading : 

"Gebt  uns  mehr  zu  essen, 
Sonst  konnen  wir  Hitler  nicht  vesgessen." 

These  negative  attitudes  are  only  slightly  bal- 
anced by  positions  which  range  from  watchful 
waiting  to  outright  approval.  At  times,  Ger- 
man youth  appears  to  be  willing  to  admit  democ- 
racy on  a  trial  basis.  Nevertheless,  participatior 
in  politics,  e.  g.  elections,  remains  conditional 
Young  voters  have  said  that  they  "are  not  by  anj 
means  persuaded  that  the  parties  and  men  foi 
whom  we  voted  will  actually  represent  our  inter 
ests.  We  have  voted  for  the  party  which  w« 
deemed  relatively  best.  .  .  ." 17 

Those  individuals  who  are  seriously  groping 
their  way  toward  democratic  concepts  reveal  i 
peculiar  naivete  in  their  definitions.  In  somi 
cases  democracy  is  identified  with  such  recognizee 
criteria  as  "objectivity",  "tolerance",  respect  to 
ward  minorities,  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  like 
Quite  frequently,  however,  acceptance  of  demo 
cracy  is  qualified  by  outspoken  distrust  of  part; 
politics  or  by  demands  for  what  is  called  ai 
"authoritarian"  democracy — exemplified,  alleg 
edly,  by  England  and  the  United  States.  Abov 
all,  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  democracy  a; 
another  governmental  system  (Staatsform)  introi 
duced  by  authorities  from  on  high.18  This  re; 
stricted  interpretation  of  democracy  may  be  at] 
tributed  to  a  general  ignorance  of  historical 
patterns  in  democratic  countries,  a  profound  un 
awareness  of  the  applicability  of  democrati 
methods  to  the  small  community  and  to  group  lif  I 
in  general,  and  an  inability  to  relate  democrati 
standards  to  economic  and  social  issues.  Oej 
casionally,  young  people  realize  and  admit  f  rankl  I 
their  fundamental  lack  of  knowledge  and  as 
openly  for  more  systematic  efforts  by  German  ani 
Allied  authorities  to  teach  them  the  elements  oj 
democratic  thinking. 
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Definitions  which  reveal  a  certain  degree  of 
aturity  come  from  those  youths  who  are  active 

political  organizations,  and  from  workers  and 
■tenuis.  A  suggestion  made  by  a  participant  at 
round-table  conference  of  former  prisoners  of 
iir  in  Munich  merits  attention.  He  demanded 
at  the  parties  should  inform  youth  about  their 
ijectives  and  that  the  press  assist  youth  and  treat 
rtith  problems  in  a  conciliatory  and  informative 
shion.  He  recommended  that  young  people 
gularly  exchange  their  opinions  with  the  youth 

democratic  countries  at  conferences  and  pro- 
Bed  that  German  youth  be  allowed  to  visit  the 
nited  States  and  England  so  that  they  could 
ither  experience  to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction 
:  Germany.19 

emoralization  and  Criminality 

The  immediate  consequence  of  the  desire  of 
veniles  to  escape  from  social  controls  is  non- 
)litical.  It  is  reflected  in  the  over-all  picture  of 
•ogressive  demoralization  and,  more  specifically, 

the  statistics  of  the  criminal  police.  Among  an 
creasing  number  of  juveniles,  political  apathy 
id  non-conformism  has  produced  an  escape  into 
perficial  pleasures  and  mass  loafing,  and  has  led 

a  lowering  of  moral  standards  and  to  perpetra- 
m  of  a  series  of  minor  and  major  crimes.  All 
ese  things,  of  course,  are  symptoms  of  social  dis- 
ders  which  are  caused  by  the  food  and  housing 
ortages,  the  scarcity  of  jobs  and  opportunities 
1  training,20  the  lack  of  educational  and  recrea- 
mal  facilities,  and  the  absence  of  adequate  super- 
sion  and  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  stimuli. 
Inadequate  schooling  and  training  under  the 
azis  has  produced  a  youth  which  not  only  lacks 

10  Die  Ncue  Zeitung,  Apr.  5,  1946. 

MA  report  of  the  Bavarian  Minister  of  Labor  discloses 

at  of  151,000  juveniles  who  will  leave  the  schools  in  July 

4C>  only  15  percent  can  be  provided  with  apprenticeships 

Uiilost-Kurier,  May  10,  1946). 

aA  similar  investigation  made  in  Frankfurt-am-Main 

vealed  that  65  percent  of  all  juveniles  preferred  tech- 

r-al.  academic,  or  commercial  vocations,  whereas  22  per- 

nt  indicated  interest  in  becoming  mechanics,   bakers, 

itchers,   cooks,    and  pastry-cooks    (Stuttgarter  Zeitung, 

ay  4,  1946). 

*Fuldaer  Votkszeitung,  Feb.  13;   Der  Allgauer  (Kemp- 

n),  Feb.  19,  1946. 

a  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung  (Munich),  Mar.  1,  1946. 

"  Marburg er  Presse,  Jan.  15,  1946. 

-Fuldaer  Volkszeitung,  Feb.  13;  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung, 

ar.  1,  1946. 


the  most  elementary  qualifications  for  the  resump- 
tion of  employment,  but  no  longer  possesses  the 
energy  and  desire  to  work.  Uncounted  numbers 
of  juveniles,  instead  of  applying  for  regular  em- 
ployment, choose  the  black  market  and  barter  to 
procure  the  needed  minimum  of  food.  Many  girls 
do  not  work  but  prefer  to  obtain  their  rations 
through  fraternization  with  occupation  troops. 
In  the  words  of  one  youth,  "all  work  is  considered 
forced  labor."  A  poll  conducted  in  one  Berlin 
district  revealed  that  the  local  youth  were  totally 
indifferent  toward  reconstruction  work.  None 
was  interested  in  the  building  trades  or  in  any  of 
the  other  trades  which  urgently  need  labor.  The 
fact  that  80  percent  of  those  polled  said  they 
wanted  to  become  butchers  or  bakers  suggests  the 
current  preoccupation  with  the  food  problem ;  the 
others  wanted  to  become  electricians  or  radio  me- 
chanics.21 Furthermore,  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance by  youth  occupied  in  the  labor  service  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  City  of  Berlin  proposed  to 
stop  paying  for  it.  Outdoor  work  was  finally  dis- 
continued in  winter  on  account  of  its  unproductive- 
ness. 

Interest  in  organized  youth  activities  is  small. 
For  instance,  youth  committees  in  the  Soviet  zone 
have  noticed  a  wide-spread  preference  for  social 
activities,  especially  drinking  and  dancing.  A 
large  part  of  youth  finds  an  outlet  in  crime  and 
underground  activity,  ranging  from  waylaying 
of  and  gang  warfare  on  Allied  soldiers  and  pro- 
Allied  Germans  to  black-market  operations.  Both 
the  Berlin  police  and  the  Bavarian  Minister  of 
the  Interior  have  reported  a  mounting  wave  of 
juvenile  delinquency  in  recent  months.22  The  ages 
of  these  delinquents  range  from  8  to  23  years,  with 
the  highest  frequency  between  18  and  20.  On 
January  15, 168  juveniles  were  reported  in  custody 
in  a  Berlin  jail.  The  Juvenile  Court  in  Munich 
registered  a  record  figure  of  700  criminal  cases 
against  juveniles  in  the  first  months  of  1946. 23 
Since  existing  facilities  no  longer  met  the  need, 
the  establishment  of  a  new  house  of  detention  was 
being  planned.  A  similar  situation  is  reported 
from  Frankfurt-am-Main,  where  969  juveniles 
were  detained  and  arrested  from  September  13  to 
October  30,  1945,  of  whom  492  were  convicted  by 
military  courts.24  The  majority  of  these  cases — 
four  fifths  of  the  more  serious  ones  in  Bavaria — 
involved  thefts  and  burglaries.25    The  balance  in- 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Reparation  for  Non-Repatriables 


Article  by  ELI  GINZBERG  x 


The  Agreement  of  the  Paris  Conference  on 
Reparation  -  .signed  in  January  was  concluded 
among  18  Allied  Powers  whose  reparation  claims 
are  to  be  met  from  the  western  occupation  zones 
of  Germany  and  from  appropriate  German  exter- 
nal assets.  Article  8  of  the  Agreement  made 
certain  assets  available  for  persons  who  had  suf- 
fered heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and  who 
stood  in  dire  need  of  aid  to  promote  their  rehabili- 
tation and  resettlement  but  were  unable  to  claim 
the  assistance  of  any  government  receiving  repa- 
ration from  Germany. 

The  specific  assets  made  available  were  $25,000,- 
000  to  be  secured  from  the  liquidation  of  German 
assets  in  neutral  countries ;  all  the  "non-monetary 
gold"  found  by  the  Allies  in  Germany;  and  all  the 
assets  in  neutral  countries  of  victims  of  German 
action  who  died  without  heirs.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  "non-monetary  gold"  and  the  "heirless  funds" 
will  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation  charged 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia 
in  consultation  with  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  to  work  out,  in  common 
agreement,  a  plan  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and 
resettlement  of  these  non-repatriable  victims  of 
German  action. 

In  accordance  with  this  mandate,  a  conference 
of  the  Five  Powers  was  held  in  Paris  early  in 
June,  at  which  was  reached  an  "Agreement  Per- 
taining to  Reparation  Funds  for  Non-Repatriable 
Victims  of  German  Action."  3 

1  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Five-Power  Conference  on 
Reparations  for  Non-Repatriable  Victims  of  German  Ac- 
tion. Dr.  Ginzberg  was  lent  for  this  assignment  from 
his  post  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Surgeon  General.  He 
is  a  professor  of  economics  at  Columbia  University. 

2  For  list  of  signatory  governments,  see  Bulletin  of 
June  16,  1946,  p.  1023. 

3  Printed  in  this  issue,  p.  71. 
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After  the  signing  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on 
Reparation,  but  before  the  calling  of  the  Five- 
Power  Conference  on  Reparation  for  Non-Repa- 
triables, the  Allied  Governments  had  decided  to 
establish  priority  for  the  $25,000,000  sum  to  be 
made  available  from  the  liquidation  of  German 
assets  in  neutral  countries.  The  "non-monetary 
gold"  is  likewise  available  and  awaits  only  liquida- 
tion. The  overwhelming  part  of  this  "non-mone- 
tary gold",  which  includes  wedding  rings,  tooth 
fillings,  jewelry,  and  other  personal  possessions 
that  are  not  restitutable,  is  in  the  United  States 
zone  in  Germany. 

The  "heirless  funds"  represent  assets  of  victim! 
of  Nazi  action  who  died  without  leaving  heirs. 
Although  private  international  law  provides  in 
most  cases  for  the  disposition  of  heirless  assets, 
the  Allied  Powers  held  that  since  these  particular 
"heirless  funds"  arose  as  a  result  of  the  wilful  mur- 
der of  six  million  Jews,  morality  and  equity  de- 
mand that  the  proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of 
these  assets  be  made  available  to  rehabilitate  and 
resettle  the  survivors  of  the  Hitler  holocaust.  Ex- 
ploratory negotiations  with  the  Neutral  Powers 
indicate  that  they  will  take  a  sympathetic  point 
of  view  on  this  problem.  However  the  successful 
liquidation  of  these  assets,  which  are  estimated  to 
amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  can  succeed 
only  if  the  Neutral  Powers  take  all  necessary  steps, 
including  special  legislation,  to  overcome  the  legal, 
administrative,  and  fiscal  obstacles  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  identifying,  collecting,  and  liquidat- 
ing them. 

Displaced  persons,  as  such,  are  not  eligible  for 
benefit  under  the  terms  of  article  8  of  the  Final 
Act  of  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation  and 
of  the  Agreement  just  concluded.  Eligible  per- 
sons have  been  specifically  defined  as  those  Jewish 
and  non- Jewish  nationals  of  Germany  and  Aus- 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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German  Documents:     Conferences 
With  Axis  Leaders 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  FUHRER  AND  THE  DUCE,  WITH 
THE  REICH  FOREIGN  MINISTER  AND  COUNT  CIANO  ALSO  PRESENT,  AT  SCHLOSS 
KLESSHEIM  NEAR  SALZBURG,  APRIL  29,  1942 


Fiihrer's  Memorandum  15/42 
State  Secret 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview  between  the 
four,  the  Fiihrer  reported  briefly  about  questions 
which  he  had  discussed  previously  with  the  Duce 
in  private.  He  had  informed  the  latter  in  detail 
about  the  general  military  situation  during  the 
winter  months.  Severe  battles  had  had  to  be 
fought  under  the  most  difficult  weather  conditions. 
In  that  connection  it  appeared  now,  looked  at 
from  after  the  event,  that  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  that  the  German  Army  had  not 
pressed  further  forward  into  Russia  in  October, 
for  with  its  long  lines  of  communications  it  would 
have  suffered  still  more  from  the  effects  of  the 
extraordinarily  severe  winter,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  teinperature  had  descended  to  depths 
which  had  not  been  reached  for  the  past  hundred 
years,  and  the  transportation  difficulties  which 
would  have  arisen  therefrom  would  have  produced 
a  catastrophe. 

The  Duce  on  his  part  reported  to  the  two  repre- 
sentatives that  the  Fiihrer  had  told  him  what  had 
happened  in  Russia  in  the  last  months.  He  (the 
Duce)  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  very  fortunate 
idea  that  the  Fiihrer  had  taken  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  into  his  own  hands.  This  had 
happened  at  a  moment  when  technical  skill  alone 
no  longer  sufficed  for  the  solution  of  the  problems. 
In  addition  to  such  skill,  faith  and  will  power  had 
to  be  employed  by  which  the  difficulties  could  be 
overcome.  When  he  had  read  the  report  of  the 
Fiihrer's  taking  over  the  supreme  command,  he 
had  been  much  pleased,  for  he  had  known  at  once 
that  now  all  difficulties  would  be  overcome.  He 
Relieved  that  the  Russian  winter  offensive  was 
broken  and  he  had  the  impression  that  this  point 
of  view  prevailed  in  other  countries  as  well. 

The  Russians  at  the  beginning  of  the  November 
offensive  had  had  a  large-scale  program,  a  more 
moderate  program,  and  a  small-scale  program  in 
view.  The  large-scale  program  envisaged  driv- 
ing the  Germans  back  to  the  old  frontiers  of  Rus- 
sia.    The  more  moderate  program  had  the  goal 


of  giving  Moscow  and  Petrograd  some  breath- 
ing space.  This  goal  the  Russians  had  not  at- 
tained. Only  Rostov  had  fallen  back  into  their 
hands,  but  Kiev  and  Kharkov  and  other  important 
places  were  now  as  before  in  German  possession. 
The  character  of  the  whole  Russian  counter-offen- 
sive could  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Russians 
could  refer  to  no  names  of  places  which  they  had 
recaptured.  The  Russians  were  probably  them- 
selves convinced  that  their  winter  offensive  had 
been  shattered.  They  regarded  themselves  prin- 
cipally as  winter  soldiers,  and  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  offensive  hoped  for  a  repetition  of  the  fate 
of  Napoleon.  This  expectation,  however,  had 
proved  false,  for  methods  of  warfare  and  human 
resources  and  other  circumstances  were  on  this 
occasion  completely  different  from  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  in  command  of  a  disunited 
army  thrown  together  from  all  sorts  of  nationali- 
ties, while  the  German  Army  was  an  integrated 
and  purposeful  instrument.  The  German  Army 
during  this  winter  had  written  the  finest  pages  of 
its  history.  Only  the  German  soldier  could  have 
met  the  severe  tasks  imposed  upon  him  during  this 
winter.  He  (the  Duce)  had  never  doubted  the 
endurance  of  the  German  soldier.  He  had  always 
believed  in  that  soldier's  superior  qualities.  With- 
out the  direct  leadership  of  the  Fiihrer  and  the 

These  are  translations  of  documents  on  Italian-German 
conversations,  secured  from  German  Government  files, 
and  are  among  the  German  official  papers  which  the 
Bulletin  is  currently  publishing.  They  have  been  selected 
and  translated  by  J.  S.  Beddie,  an  officer  in  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

For  excerpts  from  a  German  handbook  of  propaganda 
directives,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  p.  311,  and  Mar.  10, 
p.  365.  The  following  are  other  German  documents  that 
have  been  published  in  the  Bulletin  in  the  issues  cited : 
"Relations  Between  the  Spanish  Government  and  Euro- 
pean Axis",  Mar.  17,  p.  413;  "Sumner  Welles  Mission, 
1940",  Mar.  24,  p.  459;  "Invasion  of  Norway",  Apr.  28,  p. 
699;  "Hitler's  Plans  for  Norway  and  Denmark,  1942", 
June  2,  p.  936;  "Documents  on  Hungary",  June  9,  p.  984; 
"Relations  with  Japan",  June  16,  p.  1038 ;  "Conferences 
with  Axis  Leaders",  June  30,  p.  1103. 
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Fiibrer's  influence,  however,  the  situation  would 
have  been  bad  indeed. 

The  Fiihrer  added,  in  that  connection,  that  in 
the  past  winter  there  had  been  days  where  purely 
technical  leadership  had  failed  and  a  stout  heart 
had  been  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulties. 
The  German  troops  had  had  great  teachers  in 
the  Finns,  who  had  had  a  remarkable  experience 
in  the  struggle  with  nature  under  winter  fighting 
conditions. 

Continuing,  the  Duce  declared  that  the  end  of 
the  Kussian  ability  to  resist  was  at  hand.  Also 
the  supplies  which  Russia  had  received  from 
abroad  were  very  slight.  They  amounted  to  some 
2,000  motor  trucks,  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  only  a  few  airplanes.  The  Americans  very 
likely  had  no  further  illusions  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Russians.  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  had  recently,  in  describing  the  Russian 
forces,  referred  to  them  as  "a  dying  army". 

The  Japanese  in  the  meantime  were  assailing 
the  English  extraordinarily  severely.  Following 
the  loss  of  Malaya  and  Burma,  India  was  now 
threatened.  If  the  Japanese  entered  Calcutta,  in 
spite  of  the  internal  disunity  among  the  Indians, 
an  uprising  in  India  would  be  likely. 

The  American  production  program  was  pure 
bluff.  They  could  not  possibly  build  200,000  air- 
planes or  two  ships  per  day  as  Roosevelt  had  pro- 
posed. The  internal  situation  in  America  was 
not  good.  People  now  saw  what  war  meant,  and 
had  to  submit  to  many  restrictions.  Especially 
notable  were  those  affecting  automobiles  in  a  coun- 
try which  before  the  war  had  measured  its  su- 
perior living  standard  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  auto  to  every  three  or  four  persons. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  France,  the  Duce  re- 
marked that  there,  in  spite  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  cabinet,  the  situation  had  not  changed.  The 
changes  were  based  only  on  shifting  relations  be- 
tween Laval,  Petain,  and  Darlan.  The  Axis  should 
in  any  case  undertake  no  initiative  with  respect  to 
France. 

The  Fiihrer  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
Laval  might  well  receive  some  assistance  in  the 
economic  field  and  in  the  question  of  hostages. 
Besides,  an  official  memorandum  of  Benoit-Mechin 
had  recently  come  to  his  attention  in  which  it  was 
clearly  stated  that  if  France  wished  to  recover 
her  power  she  would  have  to  have  arms  and  that 
the  only  way  to  secure  them  was  through  Laval 
and  the  path  of  collaboration. 
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The  Duce  added  that  one  of  the  most  influential 
advisers  of  Marshal  Petain,  Charles  Maurras,  was 
an  arch  chauvinist  and  that  the  French  in  their 
hearts  really  did  not  believe  in  collaboration  at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  Italian  demands  on 
France,  the  Duce  remarked  that  the  Fiihrer  had 
just  told  him  that  they  were  very  moderate.  The 
Fiihrer  had  also  said  that  for  total  control  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  possession  of  both  shores  was 
necessary.  Therefore,  Italy  must  secure  Bizerte 
alone-  with  Tunis,  which  was  a  sort  of  creation  of 
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Italy,  or  "an  Italian  colony  ruled  by  the  French", 
as  a  French  newspaper  had  put  it.  Corsica  lay 
in  the  Italian  zone  and  should  naturally  go  to 
Italy.  The  total  of  the  Italian  demands  on  France, 
the  Duce  said,  amounted  to  6,000  square  kilometers, 
which  in  comparison  to  France's  area  of  500,000 
square  kilometers,  represented  a  very  small  de- 
mand. If  Italy  got  these  territories,  then  he  would 
have  nothing  further  to  request.  If,  however, 
these  minimum  requirements  should  not  be  ful- 
filled then  Italy  would  have  fought  the  war  with- 
out any  gain. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  situation  in  Italy 
the  Duce  remarked  that  the  Italian  people  had 
put  a  very  severe  winter  behind  them  in  which 
they  had  experienced  much  suffering.  Since  the 
Italians  ate  a  great  deal  of  bread  and  vegetable! 
but  very  little  meat,  they  had  taken  the  shortage 
of  foodstuffs  very  hard.  However,  the  morale  of 
the  people  was  secure.  The  Party  would  control 
any  situation.  In  this  connection  the  Duce  stated 
further  that  he  had  built  up  a  sort  of  SS  from  re- 
liable Party  members.  The  general  crisis  which! 
had  arisen  after  the  loss  of  Cyrenaica  had  been 
completely  overcome.  Badoglio  and  Graziani  had 
been  relieved.  No  one  spoke  of  them  any  longer. 
In  addition  the  Duce  had  taken  certain  measures 
against  some  of  the  old  generals  who  had  adopted 
an  attitude  of  reserve  toward  Fascism  and  he  hal 
undertaken  a  rejuvenation  of  the  higher  military 
command. 

To  sum  matters  up,  the  Duce  stated  that  the  sit- 
uation could  be  described  as  good,  and  that  if  Italy 
had  the  raw  materials,  she  would  be  able  to  take 
part  in  the  eastern  campaign  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  previously. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  population  Italy 
included  some  24,000,000  peasants  and  5,000,000  to 
6,000,000  tillers  of  small  holdings  living  in  smaller 
cities,  for  whom  the  food  problem  was  of  no  iq| 
portance.     Only  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  inhabit- 
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aits  of  the  larger  cities,  employed  persons,  officials, 
rid  the  like  were  directly  affected  by  the  shortage 
if  food.  In  the  spring,  however,  some  improve- 
uent  would  be  produced  there  also  by  a  larger 
upply  of  vegetables.  Bread  was  especially  neces- 
arv  in  the  southern  provinces. 

The  Duce  concluded  his  observations  by  trans- 
acting the  greetings  of  the  King  of  Italy  to  the 
fiihrer.  He  declared,  with  a  smile,  that  this  was 
he  first  time  that  the  King  of  Italy  had  allowed 
lim  to  convey  a  greeting  to  the  Fiihrer.  This  was 
hi  event  for  the  book  [eine  "Ckronikepisode"]. 

The  Fiihrer,  on  the  question  of  grain  deliveries, 
•eplied  that  he  was  convinced  that  in  the  autumn 
he  Ukraine  would  be  completely  available  for 
illage  and  that  in  the  next  year  a  minimum  of 
',000,000  but  much  more  likely  10,000,000  to  12,- 
>00,000  tons  of  grain  could  be  harvested  there. 
lermany  would  be  able  to  release  a  corresponding 
unount  of  her  own  grain  supply.  Labor  was 
ivailable  in  the  Ukraine  in  sufficient  quantity. 
rhe  tractors  for  the  most  part  had  been  already 
•epaired  and  were  ready  for  operation  again.  A 
'uel  reserve  for  their  use  had  been  assembled, 
jermany  would,  by  synthetic  production  and  by 
Increased  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  deliveries, 
lave  an  appreciably  larger  quantity  of  fuel  avail- 
ible  and  by  the  repair  of  the  9,000  to  10,000  un- 
serviceable locomotives  would  have  her  coal  trans- 
port again  in  full  swing  and  would  also  be  able 
,o  cut  down  fuel  use  by  the  employment  of  gen- 
erators. The  transport  problem  would  be  solved 
inder  any  circumstances.  Some  2,500  new  loco- 
not  ives  would  soon  be  put  into  service  and  later 
»me  7,000  more  would  be  added. 

The  Fiihrer  came  next  to  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
ationship  between  Hungary  and  Rumania.  Both 
dde<  misunderstood  the  situation.  Personally  he 
lad  great  regard  for  Marshal  Antonescu,  but  he 
lad  no  confidence  in  Mihai  Antonescu.  He  had 
stated  to  the  Rumanians  and  Hungarians  that  if, 
it  all  costs,  they  wanted  to  wage  war  between 
:hemselves,  he  would  not  hinder  them,  but  they 
svould  both  lose  by  it.  However,  it  would  be  a 
problem  if  both  countries  now  withheld  petroleum 
for  the  war  which  they  wanted  to  fight  between 
themselves  later.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Axis  to  deal  with  both 
countries  persuasively  and  calmly  so  as  to  prevent 
in  open  break. 

Hungary  and  Rumania  could  not  complain  of 
what  they  had  thus  far  received  by  way  of  enlarge- 


ments of  territory.  The  Fiihrer  recalled  that  in 
the  Czech  crisis  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister, 
Imredy,  had  visited  him  to  warn  him  against  war 
and  had  told  him  that  Hungary  could  wage  war 
for  only  three  days  before  she  would  be  exhausted. 
In  the  course  of  events,  Hungary  had,  inclusive  of 
the  Siebenbiirgen  and  by  means  of  the  Balkan 
campaign,  received  some  80,000  square  kilometers. 

The  Duce  remarked  here  how  moderate  were  the 
Italian  claims  on  France,  which  amounted  to  only 
6,000  square  kilometers. 

Continuing,  the  Fiihrer  declared  that  Hungary 
had  received  so  much  new  territory  that  she  could 
not  absorb  much  more. 

Rumania  also  had  not  fared  badly  and  had  not 
only  regained  Bessarabia,  but  had  even  received 
the  Transdniester  territory.  Rumania  therefore 
must  help  especially  in  the  matter  of  petroleum, 
effecting  savings  so  that  she  could  supply  100,000 
to  150,000  tons  more.  Thereby  anxiety  about  re- 
quirements for  the  Navy  could  be  removed,  al- 
though apparently  the  British  Navy  also  had  simi- 
lar difficulties  following  the  loss  of  various  English 
oil-supplying  areas. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation  the 
Fiihrer  declared  that  the  war  could  only  be  ended 
by  victory  and  success.  There  must  be  no  com- 
promise peace.  The  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Axis,  which  had  been  made  in  such  great  extent, 
must  be  paid  for.  He  had  spoken  from  this  point 
of  view  very  frankly  to  the  German  people  before 
the  Reichstag. 

England  would  discontinue  the  war  if  she  saw 
that  she  had  no  chance  to  win  it.  If  the  allies  of 
the  Three  Power  Pact  could  sink  or  otherwise 
destroy  600,000  or  700,000  to  1,000,000  tons  of 
shipping  monthly  for  a  year,  England  would  col- 
lapse. That  moment  would  arrive  with  absolute 
certainty.  Neither  English  bluff  nor  purposeless 
bombings  could  conceal  it.  The  Fiihrer  had  the 
deepest  conviction  that  the  English  would  fail  be- 
cause of  the  transport  difficulty. 

On  the  subject  of  the  much-discussed  landing 
of  the  English  in  the  west,  the  Fiihrer  remarked 
that  the  danger  would  perhaps  exist  for  two  or 
three  months  longer,  but  not  thereafter.  On  the 
west  front  everything  was  in  the  highest  degree 
of  readiness.  The  Channel  Islands  had  been 
fortified  and  numerous  batteries  along  the  coast 
had  been  strengthened.  In  view  of  the  most  re- 
cent English  propaganda  offensive  in  the  Channel 
area,  the  Fiihrer  expressed  the  opinion  that  more 
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than  likely  no  large-scale  attack  from  the  English 
side  was  imminent,  for  if  any  one  proceeded  to 
maneuvers  of  the  sort,  it  was  highly  unlikely  that 
he  intended  to  make  a  serious  effort.  In  two  or 
three  months  the  English,  because  of  the  steadily 
increasing  rate  of  sinking  and  destruction  of  ships, 
would  no  longer  possess  the  necessary  tonnage  to 
carry  out  a  large-scale  attack  on  the  European 
Continent.  It  must  be  considered  that  for  the 
transport  of  a  division  35  ships  were  necessary. 
In  addition  the  English  division  required  still 
more  shipping  space,  since  they  took  with  them 
much  more  for  their  comfort  and  maintenance  than 
would  German  divisions.  For  an  undertaking  on 
a  grand  scale  the  English  would  require  at  least 
20  divisions. 

To  an  interjection  of  the  Duce  that  the  English, 
in  connection  with  their  undertaking,  were  count- 
ing upon  revolts  on  the  Continent,  the  Fiihrer 
replied  that  that  would  be  a  complete  miscalcula- 
tion. In  Germany  he  no  longer  had  any  opposi- 
tion. In  a  large  city  such  as  Berlin  there  was 
only  a  small  element  of  perhaps  2,000  persons  who 
were  hostile  to  the  regime. 

In  this  connection  the  Fiihrer  spoke  of  what  he 
had  recently  read  about  the  Fascist  revolution.  He 
had  been  extraordinarily  strongly  impressed  by 
the  parallelism  of  the  developments.  The  de- 
scription of  the  citizenry  in  Italy  sounded  exactly 
like  what  he  had  had  experience  with  in  Germany. 

The  German  people,  together  with  the  Army, 
stood  united  behind  him.  They  were  imbued  with 
a  true  fanaticism  and  the  firm  conviction  that  only 
victory  could  end  the  war.  Those  who  had  lost 
relatives — and  there  was  now  scarcely  a  family 
where  this  was  not  the  case — were  the  most  ener- 
getic champions  of  a  peace  through  victory.  Any- 
one who  would  now  speak  of  appeasement  would 
be  in  danger  of  his  life.  An  absolute  and  definite 
victory  was  the  motto  of  the  entire  people. 

Returning  to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Fiihrer  emphasized  that  Hungary  and  Rumania 
were  now  participating  to  a  noteworthy  degree  in 
the  war  in  the  east. 

Turkey  was  moving  slowly  but  surely  over  to  the 
Axis.  The  Turks'  hatred  of  the  Russians  was  es- 
pecially favorable  to  this  development.  The 
firmer  attitude  of  Turkey  as  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Axis  could  be  seen  in  the  trial  of  those  who 
had  attempted  the  assassination  of  Von  Papen. 
Also  the  Turkish  Ambassador  had  been  recalled 
from  Kuibyshev.    The  Turks  were  especially  dis- 


turbed on  account  of  the  Russian  aspirations  for  the 
Dardanelles.  It  was  also  interesting  that  a  Turkish 
Court  had  condemned  the  English  Minister  in 
Bulgaria,  whose  luggage  had  exploded  in  the  Pera 
Hotel  in  Constantinople,  to  the  payment  of  dam- 
ages in  the  amount  of  420,000  pounds.  Turkey 
would  never  be  an  enemy  of  the  Axis.  At  most 
she  would  remain  neutral  up  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  In  any  event,  the  indications  were  increasing 
that  Turkey  also  was  becoming  affected  by  the 
general  desire  for  increases  in  territory,  and  would 
abandon  the  passive  attitude  which  she  had  pre- 
viously adopted  toward  these  questions,  especially 
now  when  she  felt  herself  threatened  by  the  Rus- 
sians. However,  it  was  difficult  in  Turkey  to  de- 
termine who  was  promoting  Turkish  policy  and 
who  was  promoting  English  policy,  having  been 
paid  by  England.  In  part  the  Turkish  attitude 
would  be  influenced  by  the  hatred  of  the  Moham- 
medans for  England,  which  had  broken  out  anew 
as  a  result  of  the  Palestine  conflict. 

To  a  question  of  the  Duce  on  the  subject  of  Tur- 
kish claims  the  Fiihrer  replied  that  he  had  obtained 
through  unofficial  channels  an  idea  of  Turkish 
desires,  which  were  directed  principally  toward 
the  railroad  lines,  that  is,  frontier  adjustments  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Adrianople,  and  along  the 
Baghdad  railroad.  Also  the  Turks  would  like  to 
have  Russia  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  their 
own  territories.  The  negotiations  between  Cripps, 
Eden,  and  Stalin  had  doubtlesss  dealt  also  Avith  the 
Dardanelles  question  and  had  disturbed  Turkey 
very  much.  The  telegram  from  Ambassador  von 
der  Schulenburg,  which  the  Reich  Foreign  Minis- 
ter had  brought  to  their  attention  at  the  time  in  its 
original  form,  had  been  very  enlightening,  as  it 
had  outlined  the  claims  of  the  Russians  with  re- 
spect to  Turkey  as  they  had  been  presented  at 
that  time  by  Molotov  in  Berlin. 

The  Duce  remarked  in  that  connection  that  he 
had  let  the  Turks  know  that  Italy  had  no  demands 
on  Turkey,  but  that  on  the  contrary  she  intended 
to  give  up  to  Turkey  the  Island  of  Castel  Rosso, 
which  lay  within  Turkish  national  waters,  as  a 
sign  of  her  friendship  for  Turkey.  He  had  made 
the  unofficial  arrangement  with  Turkey  through  a 
major  who  was  a  friend  of  Saracoglu  and  who 
was  likewise  a  Young  Turk. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  remarked  in  the 
same  connection  that  his  brother-in-law,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Turkey  to  Germany,  had  also 
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confirmed  to  him  that  the  attitude  of  the  Turks 
was  becoming  more  favorable  to  the  Axis. 

Next  the  conversation  turned  to  France.  The 
Fiihrer  declared  that  the  French  constantly  came 
with  new  requests  and,  in  reply  to  an  interjected 
remark  of  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  to  the  ef- 
fect that  they  had  thus  far  received  very  slight 
concessions  from  Germany,  he  referred  to  the  re- 
lease of  French  prisoners,  whose  number  had  de- 
creased from  1,960,000  to  1,100,000.  The  French 
had  to  be  treated  carefully,  especially  because 
North  Africa  had  to  be  prevented  from  going  over 
to  the  opposite  side.  This  could  have  been  brought 
about  most  effectively  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  occupation  of  the  area  across  from  it. 
This  plan,  however,  had  failed  because  of  the 
Spanish.  Now  the  English  had  so  strengthened 
Gibraltar  that  its  capture  was  no  longer  feasible. 
In  this  way  Franco  had  allowed  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  his  hands.  Any  Spanish 
contribution  was  no  longer  in  question. 

About  the  disturbances  in  Yugoslavia  the  Fiihrer 
remarked  that  only  the  sternest  action  would  lead 
to  success.  The  revolts,  which  because  of  their 
Communistic  infection  were  especially  dangerous, 
must  be  stamped  out  by  employing  all  possible 
means.  He  would  be  happy  if  the  uprising  could 
be  quickly  beaten  down,  since  the  four  divisions 
stationed  in  Yugoslavia  were  needed  on  the  eastern 
front. 

The  Duce  remarked  that  the  situation  in  the 
former  Yugoslav  territory  had  improved,  espe- 
cially because  of  the  split  between  the  Chetniks  and 
the  Communists.  Only  in  Bosnia  in  the  region 
around  Sarajevo  was  the  situation  still  critical. 
There  energetic  action  would  have  to  be  taken.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  quiet  prevailed  in  Albania. 

The  Fiihrer  declared  that  the  war  with  Yugo- 
slavia had  brought  great  advantages  with  it.  It 
was  through  it  that  the  plans  of  the  Russians,  by 
which  they  undoubtedly  had  the  intention  of  over- 
running Rumania,  had  been  crossed.  If,  however, 
there  had  been  no  disorders  in  the  Balkans,  no 
German  troops  would  have  been  stationed  in  Ru- 
mania. For  these  reasons  he  was  now  also  very 
glad  of  the  Italian  expedition  against  Greece,  for 
thereby  the  entire  Balkan  question  had  been  set  in 
motion,  and  as  a  result  Germany  had  dispatched 
her  troops  into  the  Balkan  countries,  especially 
to  Rumania.  Because  of  this  a  Russian  attack  on 
Rumania  for  the  purpose  of  overrunning  the  Bal- 
kans had  had  no  prospect  of  success.    Providence 
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had  been  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Axis,  just  as 
when  in  the  Russian  campaign,  as  a  result  of  the 
bad  weather  and  the  softening  of  the  ground,  op- 
erations had  had  to  be  broken  off  in  October,  and 
thus  the  long  lines  of  communications  which  would 
have  had  to  have  been  set  up  as  a  result  of  further 
advances  and  which  during  the  winter  would  have 
led  to  an  absolute  catastrophe  had  been  avoided. 
Also  in  the  case  of  the  discovery  of  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  machinations  directed  against  Germany  by 
the  arrest  of  English  and  Dutch  agents  at  Venlo, 
the  hand  of  Providence  was  again  recognizable, 
for  by  this  event  the  operations  which  had  been 
originally  set  for  an  earlier  date  had  been  post- 
poned, and  could  then  be  planned  and  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale,  to  include  Holland  and  Belgium. 

At  the  remark  of  the  Fiihrer  that  it  seemed  that 
all  of  the  problems  interesting  Italy  and  Germany 
had  been  brought  up  for  discussion,  the  Reich  For- 
eign Minister  recalled  that  only  the  question  of 
the  joint  declaration  of  the  Three  Powers  with 
regard  to  India  and  Arabia  remained  to  be 
taken  up. 

On  this  point  the  Fiihrer  declared  that  his  at- 
titude had  been  determined  by  his  recollection  of 
the  World  War.  Germany  would,  at  that  time, 
probably  have  been  able  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia  had  not  the  declaration  estab- 
lishing Poland  as  an  independent  kingdom  come 
up  to  prevent  it.  If  there  were  now  issued  a  dec- 
laration by  the  Three  Powers  on  the  subject  of 
India  and  Arabia  it  could  easily  result  in  notably 
increasing  the  English  will  to  resistance  because 
of  the  threat  arising  from  such  a  declaration  to 
the  whole  English  world  empire.  Churchill  could 
then  tell  his  people  it  now  was  clear  that  the  en- 
emies of  England  wished  to  destroy  her  world 
empire  and  that  there  remained  nothing  but  to 
continue  the  struggle.  On  the  other  hand  a  decla- 
ration on  the  subject  of  India  and  Arabia  might, 
also  be  the  thing  to  give  the  last  blow  to  England 
and  to  cause  her  to  give  in.  This  latter  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister. 

To  a  question  from  the  Duce  as  to  whether 
Japan  had  made  any  proposal  on  her  own  account 
the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, whereupon  the  Duce  declared  that  the  matter 
did  not  seem  pressing  to  him  and  that  it  could 
be  allowed  to  wait. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  in 
his  view  England  would  only  conclude  peace  if 
she  were  so  backed  up  against  the  wall  that  she 
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had  no  longer  any  chance  of  winning  the  war  and 
that,  accordingly,  a  common  declaration  on  the 
subject  of  India  and  Arabia  would  make  the  war 
of  the  Three  Powers  against  England  easier. 

The  Fiibrer  replied  that  everything  depended 
on  the  military  developments.  A  declaration  of 
the  sort  described  could  only  be  effective  from  a 
military  point  of  view  if  the  troops  of  the  Axis 
Powers  stood  south  of  the  Caucasus.  In  such  a 
case  an  uprising  which  might  break  out  in  the 
Arab  areas  as  a  result  of  such  a  declaration  might 
be  militarily  useful  and  could  be  supported  mili- 
tarily. If,  on  the  contrary,  the  declaration  re- 
garding Arabia  were  to  be  issued  at  the  moment 
there  were  two  possibilities.  On  the  one  hand  the 
Arabs  might  take  no  notice  of  it.  In  such  case,  a 
declaration  of  that  sort  would  be  useless  for  the 
Axis.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  even  be  harmful, 
since  our  enemies  would  conclude  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Axis  Powers  was  declining  in  those 
areas.  The  other  possibility  was  that  the  Arabs 
would  take  notice  of  the  declaration  and  would 
commence  an  uprising,  which  under  present  con- 
ditions would  be  suppressed  by  the  English,  who 
would  thus  capture  the  most  effective  exponents 
of  an  Arab  policy  friendly  to  the  Axis  and  the 
Axis  interests  in  Arabia  would  thereby  suffer  se- 
vere damage.  Only  if  the  Axis  troops  were  south 
of  the  Caucasus  could  developments  of  this  sort 
be  prevented.  The  Fiihrer  had  the  greatest  con- 
cern lest  a  proclamation  released  at  the  present 
moment  carry  with  it  no  possibility  of  military 
assistance. 

In  the  case  of  India  the  Japanese  could,  of 
course,  intervene  militarily.  The  Axis  Powers 
were  interested  only  theoretically  in  that  country. 

The  Duce  replied  that  he  was  entirely  of  the 
Fiihrer's  opinion.  Japan  could  issue  a  declaration 
on  her  own  accord,  to  which  the  Axis  Powers 
might  adhere.  If,  however.  Germany  and  Italy 
issued  a  declaration  with  regard  to  the  Arabs  at 
the  present  moment  it  would  be  completely  pla- 
tonic.  He  did  not  value  platonic  affairs  very 
highly.  In  addition  under  present  circumstances 
a  declaration  of  such  a  sort  would  be  reminiscent 
of  the  democratic  style  and  for  that  reason  also 
should  be  rejected. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  replied  that  a  joint 

declaration  on  the  subject  of  India  would  mean 

an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Japan  that  the 

Vxis  Powers  must  have  a  voice  on  this  question. 


In  the  same  connection  the  Fiihrer  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Japan  was  shying  off  from  India, 
since  the  occupation  of  India  would  be  a  large- 
scale  undertaking  and  there  was  the  danger  that 
Soviet  Russia  might  also  turn  in  the  direction  of 
India.  Japan  feared  the  Soviet  influence  par- 
ticularly since  no  people  seemed  so  predestined  for 
Bolshevism  as  the  Indians.  The  Duce  also  agreec 
with  this  view.  After  her  experiences  in  China 
Japan  might  well  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Indian  question  was  beyond  her  powers 

After  the  Fiihrer  had  once  more  stated  that  the 
Arab-Indian  declaration  would  only  be  a  prac- 
tical matter  when  the  Axis  troops  stood  south  o1 
the  Caucasus,  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  addec 
that  Japan  had  made  her  proposal  for  a  joint 
declaration  some  time  ago  and  perhaps  would  be- 
come irritated  if  an  answer  on  the  part  of  the  Axis 
Powers  was  delayed.  For,  just  as  ever,  Japan's 
sole  fear  was  that  the  Axis  would  still  in  some 
way  become  reconciled  with  England.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  him  to  make 
complete  answer  to  Japan,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Axis  Powers  were  considering  thoroughly  the  ques- 
tion of  a  joint  statement  concerning  India  anc 
Arabia  and  that  they  would  take  a  positive  posi- 
tion on  the  point,  but  that  the  time  for  issuinc 
such  a  statement  must  be  left  open. 

The  Duce  remarked  that  Japan  could  be  allowe 
to  issue  a  declaration  on  India  by  herself. 

The  Fiihrer  replied  that  the  Japanese  shouk 
be  told  that  the  whole  matter  was  being  considered 
by  the  Axis  Powers,  but  that  from  the  Axis  view 
point  the  present  moment  did  not  seem  suitable 
for  such  a  declaration,  since  a  premature  appea 
could  have  no  military  effect  but  rather  might 
even  be  unfavorable  to  Axis  interests. 

The  Duce  stated  that  a  misstep  such  as  ha( 
been  taken  in  connection  with  the  Iraq  declara- 
tion must  be  avoided,  and  that  the  limits  o" 
"Arabia"  must  be  first  carefully  defined  before 
assurances  were  given  to  the  Arabs.  By  Arabii 
he  understooel  only  Palestine,  Syria,  Iraq,  ant 
Transjordania. 

The  Fiihrer  agreed  with  the  Duce's  last  line 
of  thought  and  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  re 
marked  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  ; 
suitable  formula. 

In  connection  with  the  previous  remark  of  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  on  the  subject  of  the 
concern  which  might  be  caused  to  the  Japanese 
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by  a  negative  attitude  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  their 
proposal,  the  Fiihrer  thought  that  it  was  question- 
able whether  the  Japanese  would  take  offense  if 
the  Axis  came  to  an  arrangement  with  England. 
They  had  finally  attained  everything  which  they 
had  planned  for.  When  the  Reich  Foreign  Min- 
ister expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Jap- 
anese were  yet  of  this  opinion,  the  Fiihrer  replied 
that  he  could  well  believe  that  the  Japanese  would 
be  happy  if  the  limits  of  the  conflict  were  reduced. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  a  joint  declaration, 
the  Duce  remarked  that  such  a  declaration  could 
only  be  issued  if  a  new  situation  arose  with  respect 
to  Turkey.  Lastly  he  asked  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister  when  an  answer  must  be  given  to  the 
Japanese.  The  latter  replied  that  time  was  press- 
ing, but  the  Fiihrer  did  not  believe  that  an  answer 
was  so  urgent,  since  the  Japanese  had  often  let 
the  Axis  Powers  wait  for  a  considerable  time. 
Finally  the  proposal  of  the  Reich  Foreign  Min- 
ister was  adopted,  according  to  which  the  matter 
was  to  be  discussed  verbally  with  Oshima  in  the 
sense  favored  by  the  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  conversation  the 
([iiesrion  came  up  as  to  whether  a  conflict  between 
Japan  and  Russia  was  in  the  interests  of  the  Axis. 
Both  the  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce  held  the  view  that, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  an  energetic  attack  on 


the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Japan  was  the  most  desirable 
activity  for  the  latter,  from  which  Japan  should 
not  be  diverted  by  an  attack  on  Soviet  Russia.  In 
this  connection  the  Fiihrer  emphasized  the  numer- 
ous military  obligations  which  Japan  had  already 
taken  upon  herself  on  her  extended  fronts.  Too 
much  could  not  be  asked  of  her  and  by  the  creation 
of  an  additional  Russian  front  her  powers  would 
be  overtaxed.  Besides,  by  a  ,  Japanese-Russian 
conflict  no  immediate  relief  would  result  on  the 
German-Russian  front.  The  divisions  which  Rus- 
sia had  stationed  in  Siberia  for  defense  against 
Japan  would  remain,  even  if  conflict  did  not  break 
out  there,  since  the  lines  of  communication  with 
the  European  front  were  far  too  long.  In  the 
same  way,  in  the  case  of  an  outbreak  of  a  Japanese- 
Russian  conflict,  no  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
European  front  would  take  place.  Rather,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  military  striking  force  of 
Japan  would  be  absorbed  in  the  conflict  with  Rus- 
sia. For  the  interests  of  the  Axis  it  would  be  better 
if  this  part  also  of  the  Japanese  military  forces 
were  employed  exclusively  against  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  a  dinner  was 
held  for  a  small  company. 

Schmidt 

Berlin,  May  2,  1042. 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  GERMAN  YOUTH— Continued  from  page  55. 


liuled  a  large  number  of  sexual  and  economic 
rimes.  The  969  young  people  in  Frankfurt  in- 
luded  112  girls  under  18  who  were  carriers  of 
enereal  diseases.  According  to  a  report  by  the 
Berlin  Municipal  Police.26  many  of  the  boys  ap- 
)rehended  appeared  to.be  more  interested  in  the 
)rccurement  of  food  than  of  money.  The  Berlin 
JOlice  president  also  reported  that  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Hitler  Youth  comprised  90  percent  of 
dl  juveniles  punished  in  Berlin  for  robbery,  house- 
n-eaking.  or  theft.-7  According  to  later  official 
stimates.  the  year  1916  will  produce  over  11,000 

"Foreign  Broadcasting  Intelligence  Service :  ticker,  Oct. 
"».  1945. 

^Political  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  Foreign 
Jffice  :  Digest  for  Germany  and  Austria,  Jan.  22,  1946. 
Foreign  Broadcasting  Intelligence  Service:  ticker. 
lay  8,  1946. 

-"•  Vain-Echo  ( Aschaffenburg),  Apr.  18,  1946. 

"D,r  Tagesspiegel  (Berlin).  Mar.  28,  1946. 
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juvenile  prosecutions,  a  figure  which  exceeds  sub- 
stantially the  total  of  such  actions  during  1942, 
when  the  number  reached  a  maximum  of  7,600. 28 
Dr.  Hille,  director  of  the  Main  Labor  Office  in 
Munich,  quoted  a  figure  of  80  percent  in  describing 
the  scope  of  criminality  among  juveniles  under  22 
years  of  age.29 

The  fact  is  undeniable  that  the  rate  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  progressive.  Statistics  from  Berlin 
indicate  a  rise  of  more  than  100  percent  over  the 
final  months  of  1945  in  the  number  of  individual 
youths  officially  indicted.30 

[Editor's  Note:  In  Part  II  of  "The  Present  Status  of 
German  Youth",  which  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of 
July  21,  Dr.  Kellermann  will  continue  the  discussion  of 
general  attitudes  and  trends,  taking  up  subversive  activi- 
ties and  organizations  including  Nazi  partisans  and  succes- 
sors, Christian  Pathfinders,  student  groups,  and  non- 
political  gangs.  Also  discussed  in  Part  II  will  he  security 
and  welfare  measures  and  certain  youth  organizations 
relating  to  rehabilitation.] 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 
Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
Meeting  of  Deputies 

Allied-Swedish  Negotiations  for  German  External  Assets 

Proposed  International  Emergency  Food  Council 

U.S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture:  Meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly 

Caribbean  Commission 

Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents  Outside  Germany 

International  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council 

International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  Meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly 

International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics:  Extraor- 
dinary General  Assembly 

UNRRA:  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

The  United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
International  Health  Conference 
UNESCO:  Preparatory  Commission 
General  Assembly:   Second  Part  of  First  Session 

The  dates  in  the  calendar  are  as  of  July  7. 


Meetings 

Washington 

February  26 

Paris 

June  15 

Paris 

May  27 — -temporarily  adjournec 

Washington 

May  31 

Washington 

June  20 

Mexico  City 

June  24 

Rome 

July  8 

Washington 

July  8-14 

London 

July  10 

London 

July  15 

London 

July  24-27 

Cambridge,  England 

July  29 

Geneva 

August  5 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

May  25 

New  York 

June  14 

New  York 

June  19 

London 

July  5-13 

New  York 

September  3 

Activities  and  Developments 


The  First  Session  of  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council,  held  in  Amsterdam,  terminated 
on  June  24,  1946.  The  following  nations  were 
represented:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  Czechoslovak! an  observers  were  present 
at  the  meetings. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Oyevaar  (Neth- 
erlands)  the  Council  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
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Contributory  Nations  Committee  in  Washing™ 
and  the  Shipping  Coordinating  and  Review  Com 
mittee  in  London  since  their  inception  in  Marcl 
1946.  These  committees  were  established  by  agree 
ment  among  the  governments  concerned  to  facili 
tate  the  provision  of  shipping  for  the  require 
ments  of  UNRRA  and  liberated  nations.  Th 
Council  concluded  that  the  arrangements  made  ii 
March  were  working  effectively  to  secure  the  ob 
ject  for  which  they  were  established  and  to  th 
satisfaction  of  the  nations  concerned. 
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The  Council  also  heard  and  discussed  statements 
by  delegations  on  current  shipping  policy  of  their 
governments.  The  Council  had  on  its  agenda  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  an  intergovern- 
mental organization  dealing  with  international 
shipping  matters.  The  view  generally  expressed 
was  that  an  international  governmental  body  is 
likely  to  be  required  to  provide  for  consultation  on 
all  matters  suitable  for  intergovernmental  dis- 
ijnssion  as  regards  shipping,  and  the  Council  con- 
cluded the  examination  of  this  item  of  their 
agenda  by  resolving  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  in  more  detail  the  possible  constitution, 
scope,  and  procedure  of  such  a  body  and  to  draw 
up  a  draft  report  on  the  subject  for  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Council.  Arrangements  are 
Being  made  for  this  committee  to  begin  its  work 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  Represented 
ion  the  committee  will  be  the  following  nations: 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way. Poland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  There  will  be  opportunity  for  other  gov- 
ernments who  are  members  of  the  Council  to  state 
views  to  the  committee. 

Since  the  UMCC  was  established  as  a  transi- 
tional organization  and  by  its  terms  of  reference 
is  due  to  terminate  not  later  than  October  31, 1916, 
it  is  expected  to  meet  again  in  the  autumn  to  con- 
sider the  report  of  the  committee. 

In  the  meantime  the  Netherlands  Government 
jhas  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Council  to  per- 
form the  secretarial  duties  of  the  Council. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  delegations  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  progress  made 
in  restoring  facilities  in  the  ports  of  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam. 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

Caribbean  Commission.  Representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  meet  in  Washington  July  8-14  to  consider 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  Secretariat  for 
ihe  Caribbean  Commission  in  the  Caribbean  area, 
it-  organization  and  location,  and  the  selection  of 
la  Secretary  General. 


A  meeting  of  the  expanded  Caribbean  Com- 
mission, which  now  includes  France  and  the  Neth- 
erlands in  addition  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  will  be  held  during  the  same 
period,  to  discuss  the  implementation  of  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Second  Session  of  the 
West  Indian  Conference. 

The  metropolitan  governments  will  be  repre- 
sented as  follows:  Governor  Georges  H.  Parisot, 
Ministry  of  French  Overseas  Territories  and 
Commissioner,  French  Section,  Caribbean  Com- 
mission; Professor  Dr.  J.  C.  Kielstra,  Nether- 
lands Minister  to  Mexico  and  Co-Chairman, 
Netherlands  Section,  Caribbean  Commission; 
G.  F.  Seel,  C.M.G.,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  United  Kingdom  Colonial  Office;  and 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  Co-Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  Caribbean  Commission,  who 
will  preside  over  the  meetings. 

Also  participating  will  be  the  Commissioners  of 
the  four  national  sections  of  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission :  France — Jean  de  la  Roche ;  the  Nether- 
lands— L.  A.  H.  Peters;  the  United  Kingdom — 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  K.C.M.G.,  R.  D.  H. 
Arundell,  O.B.E.,  Norman  W.  Manley,  K.C.; 
the  United  States — Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Rafael  Pico, 
and  Governor  Rexford  G.  Tugwell. 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development:  The  following  executive  nomina- 
tions were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  July  3, 1946 : 

John  W.  Snyder  to  be  United  States  Governor 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

John  S.  Hooker  to  be  United  States  Alternate 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  until  his  successor  has  been 
appointed. 

George  F.  Luthringer  to  be  United  States  Alter- 
nate to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  until 
his  successor  has  been  appointed. 


Independence  of  the  Philippines 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  4] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A  PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Spain  of  December  10,  1898, 
commonly  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  by 
the  Treaty  with  Spain  of  November  7,  1900,  did 
acquire  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  and  by 
the  Convention  of  January  2,  1930,  with  Great 
Britain  did  delimit  the  boundary  between  the  Phil- 
ippine Archipelago  and  the  State  of  North  Bor- 
neo; and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  con- 
sistently and  faithfully  during  the  past  forty -eight 
years  exercised  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the 
Philippines  and  its  people;  and 

Whereas  it  has  been  the  repeated  declaration  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  full 
independence  would  be  granted  the  Philippines  as 
soon  as  the  people  of  the  Philippines  were  pre- 
pared to  assume  this  obligation ;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have 
clearly  demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  March 
24,  1934,  known  as  the  Philippine  Independence 
Act,  directed  that,  on  the  4th  Day  of  July  immedi- 
ately following  a  ten-year  transitional  period  lead- 
ing to  the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  should 
by  proclamation  withdraw  and  surrender  all  rights 
of  possession,  supervision,  jurisdiction,  control,  or 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
and  over  the  territory  and  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines, except  certain  reservations  therein  or  there- 
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after  authorized  to  be  made,  and,  on  behalf  of  th 
United  States  of  America,  should  recognize  th 
independence  of  the  Philippines : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presiden 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  an( 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  th 
aforesaid  act  of  Congress,  do  proclaim  that,  in 
accord  with  and  subject  to  the  reservations  pro 
vided  for  in  the  applicable  statutes  of  the  Unitec 
States, 

The  United  States  of  America  hereby  withdraw 
and  surrenders  all  rights  of  possession,  supervi 
sion,  jurisdiction,  control,  or  sovereignty  now  ex 
isting  and  exercised  by  the  United  States  of  Amer 
ica  in  and  over  the  territory  and  people  of  th 
Philippines;  and, 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America,  I  d 
hereby  recognize  the  independence  of  the  Philip 
pines  as  a  separate  and  self-governing  nation  an< 
acknowledge  the  authority  and  control  over  th 
same  of  the  government  instituted  by  the  peopl 
thereof,  under  the  constitution  now  in  force. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  o 
America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  Fourth  daj 
of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nine 
teen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  o: 

[seal]  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-first. 

Harrt  S.  Truman 

By  the  President : 
Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 
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PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  STATEMENT  ON 
PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  3] 

The  independence  achieved  today  by  the  Philip- 
pines conies  after  a  period  of  48  years  of  American 
sovereignty  over  the  Islands.  Throughout  this 
period  it  has  been  the  consistently  expressed  policy 
of  this  Government,  as  revealed  in  the  Instructions 
of  President  McKinley  to  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, the  Jones  Law,  and  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Law.  to  prepare  the  people  of  the  Philippines  for 
independence.  An  ever  increasing  measure  of 
self-government  has  been  granted  to  the  Filipino 
people  as  year  after  year  they  demonstrated  their 
capacity  for  democratic  self-government. 

With  independence,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  admittedly  confronted  with  many  difficult 
problems.  Almost  any  new  nation  facing  inde- 
pendence would  be  confronted  with  similar  prob- 
lems. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  Filipino 
people  will  meet  the  challenge  of  independence 
with  courage  and  determination.  The  United 
States  stands  ready  to  assist  the  Philippines  in 
every  way  possible  during  the  years  to  come.  To- 
gether,  solutions  will  be  found  for  the  problems 
which  the  Philippines  will  encounter. 

It  is  more  than  symbolic  that  our  two  countries 
should  be  jointly  celebrating  July  4  as  Independ- 
ence Day.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  succeeding 
July  4  will  constitute  a  milestone  of  progress  along 
the  path  of  mutual  cooperation  for  the  achieve- 
'  ment  of  international  understanding  and  well- 
being. 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY 
ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  extend  my  greetings  to 
rlic  people  of  the  Philippines  on  this  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  establishment  of  the  independent 
1  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States  first  acquired  a  significant 

i  interest  in  the  Philippines  at  the  close  of  the  last 

century.     At  that  time,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

the  United  States  acquired  sovereignty  over  the 

\  Philippines.    During  the  next  48  years  the  United 

I  States  held  the  sovereign  responsibility  for  the 

Islands. 

Throughout  the  period  of  American  sovereignty 

i  in  the  Philippines  the  United  States  has  worked  to 
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prepare  the  Philippines  for  independence.  The 
Filipino  people  worked  diligently  to  prepare 
themselves  for  independence  and  they  responded 
eagerly  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  them  the  institutions  of  self- 
government.  They  have  displayed  a  fealty  to  the 
principles  of  democratic  government  which  mate- 
rially aided  them  on  the  road  to  independence. 
Together,  the  American  and  Filipino  peoples  con- 
tributed to  the  building  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence. 

Today,  when  the  proclamation  of  Philippine 
independence  is  read  in  Manila,  the  dream  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  independence  will  at  last  have 
been  realized. 

Out  of  independence  many  new  problems  will 
develop  for  the  Philippines.  The  United  States 
would  be  falling  short  of  its  duty  to  its  sister 
Republic  if  we  were  not  to  assist  the  Philippines 
in  every  way  to  meet  these  new  problems. 

May  there  be  born  out  of  this  new  relationship 
between  the  American  and  Filipino  peoples  a 
spirit  of  friendship  which  will  cause  the  two  coun- 
tries to  work  harmoniously  together  in  promoting 
world  peace  and  security. 

SPECIAL  RADIO  PROGRAM  CELEBRATING 
PHILIPPINE  INDEPENDENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

A  special  55-minute  short-wave  radio  program 
saluting  the  granting  of  independence  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  by  the  United  States  was 
beamed  to  the  Islands  on  July  3  at  4 :  05  p.m., 
Pacific  Standard  Time  (7:05  p.m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  and  8:05  a.m.,  July  4,  Manila 
Time)  by  the  Office  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  Department. 
The  program  was  repeated  to  the  Philippines  the 
following  morning. 

A  message  by  President  Truman  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  carried  on  29  transmitters  from  the  east 
and  west  coasts.  It  was  heard  in  25  countries  of 
South  America  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
Philippines,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Japan, 
China,  and  India. 

Other  voices  heard  on  the  San  Francisco  pro- 
gram included :  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson ;  Frank  Murphy,  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz;  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations;  Frank  Lockhart,  Chief  of  the 
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Division  of  Philippine  Affairs,  State  Department; 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  former  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth;  Senator  Mil- 
lard E.  Tydings  of  Maryland;  Representatives 
Karl  Stefan  of  Nebraska  and  C.  Jasper  Bell  of 
Missouri ;  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower; and  General  Jonathan  W.  Wainwright. 
A  message  from  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Pat- 
terson was  read. 

Others  heard  on  programs  from  the  New  York 
office  of  OIC  were  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher, 
Sgt.  Irving  Strobin,  who  broadcast  the  description 
of  the  fall  of  Corregidor  and  spent  more  than 
three  years  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Japanese;  Dr. 
Francisco  Castillo  Najera,  Mexico's  Foreign  Min- 
ister; Gene  Manuel,  representing  the  Filipinos  in 
New  York,  speaking  to  his  countrymen. 

At  4 :  30  p.m.,  Pacific  Standard  Time,  two  ad- 
ditional transmitters  joined  those  beamed  to  the 
Far  East  and  President  Truman's  message  went 
on  the  air  as  the  climax  of  the  official  presenta- 
tion, which  closed  with  the  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner. The  Philippines  national  anthem  opened  the 
program. 

A  repeat  release  was  given  at  2 :  05  a.m.,  Pacific 
Standard  Time,  July  4  from  San  Francisco. 

The  transmissions  to  Europe  began  at  12 :  30 
p.m.,  Eastern  Standard  Time,  July  4. 

Texts  of  two  of  the  messages  follow  : 

Message  of  the  President x 

To  the  People  of  the  Philippines  : 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  join  with  you  in 
the  formal  inauguration  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

This  is  a  proud  day  for  our  two  countries.  For 
the  Philippines  it  marks  the  end  of  a  centuries-old 
struggle  for  freedom.  For  the  United  States  it 
marks  the  end  of  a  period  of  almost  fifty  years  of 
cooperation  with  the  Philippines  looking  toward 
independence. 

Now  the  new  Republic  faces  the  problems  of  in- 
dependent nationhood.  These  problems  will  be 
difficult  and  trying.  The  road  to  independence  has 
not  been  an  easy  one.  The  road  of  independence 
will  likewise  not  be  an  easy  one.     The  mettle  of  a 

1  The  message  was  broadcast  to  the  Philippines  by  the 
International  Broadcasting  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  a  program  beginning  at  7:30  p.m.,  E.  S.  T.,  en 
July  3, 1946.  The  message  was  released  for  publication  or 
radio  announcement  at  that  time.  The  broadcast  was  by 
short  wave  from  San  Francisco  at  4  :  30  p.m.,  P.  C.  T. 
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people,  the  mettle  of  a  nation,  are  on  trial  before 
the  world. 

But  the  United  States  has  faith  in  the  ability  and 
in  the  determination  of  the  Philippine  people  to 
solve  the  problems  confronting  their  country.  The 
men  who  defied  Magellan,  who  fought  for  a  Re- 
public in  1898,  and  who  more  recently  on  Bataan, 
Corregidor,  and  at  a  hundred  other  unsung  battle- 
grounds in  the  Philippines  flung  back  the  Japanese 
challenge,  will  not  lack  the  courage  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  government  work  in  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  The  will  to  succeeed,  I  am  sure,  will  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  actions  of  the  Philippine 
people. 

The  United  States,  moreover,  will  continue  to  as- 
sist the  Philippines  in  every  way  possible.  A  for- 
mal compact  is  being  dissolved.  The  compact  of 
faith  and  understanding  between  the  two  peoples 
can  never  be  dissolved.  We  recognize  that  fact  and 
propose  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  make  Philip- 
pine independence  effective  and  meaningful. 

Our  two  countries  will  be  closely  bound  together 
for  many  years  to  come.  We  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  we  are  merely  entering  into  a  new  partner- 
ship with  the  Philippines — a  partnership  of  two 
free  and  sovereign  nations  working  in  harmony 
and  understanding.  The  United  States  and  its 
partner  of  the  Pacific,  the  Philippine  Republic, 
have  already  charted  a  pattern  of  relationships  for 
all  the  world  to  study.  Together  in  the  future,  our 
two  countries  must  prove  the  soundness  and  the 
wisdom  of  this  great  experiment  in  Pacific  democ- 
racy. 

May  God  protect  and  preserve  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines ! 

Message  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 

On  July  the  fourth,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  celebrating  their  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-first Independence  Day.  Some  seven  thou- 
sand miles  across  the  Pacific,  you,  the  people  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  have  gathered  to  celebrate 
your  first  Independence  Day.  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  Philippine  Governments  are 
met  now  to  proclaim  the  dawn  of  Philippine  in- 
dependence and  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 

This  is  a  proud  and  glorious  day  in  the  history 
of  our  two  countries.  It  is  a  day  which  I  would 
like  to  think  has  been  achieved  by  the  joint  efforts 
and  sacrifices  of  the  two  peoples. 
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History  records  few  more  consistent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  a  people  for  independent  status  than 
the  efforts  of  the  Filipino  people  for  independence 
during  the  past  forty-eight  years.  Likewise  his- 
tory records  few  such  consistent  efforts  on  the 
part  of  a  sovereign  power  to  bring  about  the  in- 
dependence of  a  dependent  area  as  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  Philippines.  When 
the  United  States  flag  replaced  the  Spanish  flag 
in  the  Philippines  in  1898,  some  Filipinos  feared 
that  the  hopes  of  the  Filipino  people  for  independ- 
ence were  to  be  indefinitely  delayed.  But  from 
the  beginning  American  administrators  showed 
that  we  had  come  to  the  Philippines  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Filipino  people  at  heart,  Step  by 
.step  the  institutions  of  self-government  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Filipino  people  and  the  way  cleared 
for  independence. 

The  Filipino  people  almost  at  the  outset  were 
given  control  over  their  own  municipal  govern- 
ments. Soon,  through  the  suffrage,  they  were 
given  the  power  to  select  most  of  their  provincial 
governments.  In  due  course  Filipino  control  ex- 
tended to  the  central  government.  Power's  origi- 
nal^ given  the  American  Governor  General  were 
gradually  transferred  to  Filipino  hands.  Filipino 
judges  were  chosen  for  the  bench,  Filipinos  were 
given  the  posts  of  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  the  Philippine  legislature  consisting 
of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  was  an 
exclusively  Filipino  institution.  The  policy  enun- 
ciated by  the  United  States  Congress  in  the  Jones 
Law  of  1916  when  it  stated  that  "it  was  desirable  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
as  large  a  control  in  their  domestic  affairs  as  can  be 
given  them  .  .  ."  was  consistently  followed  by 
this  Government  and  to  such  an  extent  that  at  times 
some  Americans  feared  we  had  gone  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  discretion. 

With  the  passing  of  each  year  the  capacity  of 
the  Filipino  people  for  independence  became  more 
manifest,  When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  of  1934  de- 
clared that  the  Philippines  was  to  be  granted  its 


independence  in  1946,  the  goal  of  the  Filipino 
people  was  at  last  in  sight.  Now  on  July  4,  1946, 
that  goal  has  been  achieved. 

Independence  for  the  Philippines  brings  with  it 
great  satisfaction  and  joy.  But  no  one  would  deny 
that  independence  also  brings  with  it  new  and 
heavy  responsibilities.  A  few  days  ago  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  in  his  fare- 
well address  to  the  United  States  Congress  stated, 
"You  in  America  may  ask,  in  these  unsettled  times, 
where  we  in  the  Philippines  shall  stand?  And  we 
answer,  by  your  side !  Not  in  slavish  imitation,  not 
because  of  pressure,  but  by  profound  conviction 
that  we  belong  beside  America."  We  in  the  United 
States  welcome  this  pledge  of  comradeship  on  the 
part  of  the  Filipino  people.  We  intend  to  assist 
your  country  in  every  way  possible  to  meet  the 
challenging  problems  of  independence. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  interested  in 
the  economic  well-being  and  the  military  security 
of  the  Philippines,  and  already  we  have  joined 
our  efforts  with  those  of  other  agencies  of  this 
Government  to  seek  the  attainment  of  these  objec- 
tives. We  are  also,  as  the  department  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  foreign  affairs  establishment  which 
you  will  now  create.  Through  our  Philippine 
Foreign  Affairs  Training  Program,  which  we  hope 
to  continue  after  independence,  we  have  sought 
to  provide  you  with  the  nucleus  of  personnel  for  a 
Philippine  Foreign  Service.  During  the  early 
days  of  Philippine  independence  we  plan  also  to 
assist  you  in  handling  Philippine  interests  abroad. 
Your  new  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  our 
State  Department  should  work  closely  together. 

In  these  and  many  other  ways  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States  will  join  hands  to  insure 
the  perpetuation  and  advancement  of  the  ideals 
and  objectives  which  have  animated  our  two  coun- 
tries in  the  past  and  will,  I  believe,  continue  to 
animate  our  two  countries  in  the  future.  An  inde- 
pendent and  a  democratic  Philippines  now  and 
forever ! 
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Policy  of  Transferring  100,000  Jewish  Immigrants  to  Palestine 

CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  JEWISH  AGENCY  FOR 

PALESTINE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  2] 

The  President  conferred  on  July  2  with  the  fol- 
lowing American  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
Executive:  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Dr.  Nahum 
Goldmann,  Mr.  Louis  Lipsky,  and  Rabbi  Abba  H. 
Silver. 

The  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  gave 
the  President  their  views  of  recent  events  in  Pales- 
tine. 

The  President  expressed  his  regret  at  these 
developments  in  Palestine.  He  informed  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Jewish  Agency  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  not  been  con- 
sulted on  these  measures  prior  to  their  adoption 
by  the  British  Government.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
Palestine  would  soon  be  released  and  that  the 
situation  would  soon  return  to  normal. 


The  President  added  further  that  it  was  his  de- 
termination that  these  most  recent  events  should 
mean  no  delay  in  pushing  forward  with  a  policy 
of  transferring  100,000  Jewish  immigrants  to 
Palestine  with  all  dispatch,  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  he  made  upon  the  receipt  of  the  report 
of  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry. 
The  President  indicated  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  assume  techni- 
cal and  financial  responsibility  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  these  immigrants  from  Europe  to  Pales- 
tine. 

He  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  workmanlike 
suggestions  embodied  in  the  letter  which  the 
American  members  of  the  Jewish  Agency  Execu- 
tive sent  him  on  June  14  with  respect  to  the  techni- 
cal and  financial  problems  involved  in  the  transfer 
and  resettlement  of  the  100,000  immigrants. 


REMARKS  MADE  AT  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON'S  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


On  July  2  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  at  his 
press  and  radio  news  conference  told  newsmen 
that  United  States  technical  experts  who  went  to 
London  to  discuss  implementation  of  the  Palestine 
report,  and  who  returned  last  weekend,  had  re- 
ported progress. 

The  Acting  Secretary  made  it  clear  that  the 
task  of  the  experts  in  London  was  to  study  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  problem  and  not  to  make 
decisions.  He  said  they  were  now  conferring  with 
the  special  cabinet  committee,  headed  by  Henry  F. 

1  For  text  of  the  Report  of  the  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry,  see  Department  of  State  Publication  2536. 


Grady,  named  as  the  Secretary  of  State's  alternate. 
Mr.  Acheson  also  stated  that  the  committee  plans 
to  leave  for  London  on  about  July  15,  though  there 
is  possibility  of  an  earlier  departure. 

The  Acting  Secretary  said  experts  were  work- 
ing mainly  on  details  of  moving  100,000  Jews  into 
Palestine,  as  recommended  in  Anglo-American 
Palestine  report,1  and  that  they  did  not  discuss 
the  subject  of  United  States  military  aid  to 
British  in  Palestine. 

The  Acting  Secretary  reiterated  that  the  State 
Department  had  not  received  information  in  ad- 
vance of  what  action  the  British  planned  to  take 
in  Palestine. 
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Agreement  Pertaining  to  Reparation  Funds  for  Non- 
Repatriable  Victims  of  German  Action1 


[Released  to  the  press  June  19] 

Agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  in  confer- 
ence at  Paris  concerning  matters  pertaining  to 
making  available  certain  reparation  funds  for  the 
rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  non-repatriable 
victims  of  German  action. 

The  agreement  was  worked  out  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  of  the  final  Act 
of  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation,  signed  by 
18  nations  on  January  14, 1946,  which  made  avail- 
able a  fund  of  $25,000,000  out  of  German  assets  in 
neutral  countries,  out  of  all  the  non-monetary  gold 
found  by  the  Allies  in  Germany,  and  out  of  all  the 
assets  in  neutral  countries  of  victims  of  Nazi  action 
who  died  without  heirs.2  The  conferring  powers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  non-monetary  gold  and 
the  "heirless  funds"  will  amount  to  a  few  million 
dollars. 

Since  the  overwhelming  group  of  eligible  vic- 
tims were  Jewish,  the  conference  allocated  $22,- 
500,000  out  of  German  assets  in  neutral  countries, 
90  percent  of  the  non-monetary  gold,  and  95  per- 
cent of  the  "heirless  funds"  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  Jews.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  fund  was  made  available  for  those  German  and 
Austrian  non- Jewish  victims  who  were  persecuted 
by  the  Nazis  for  religious,  political,  or  racial  rea- 
sons and  who  are  in  need  of  resettlement.  The 
agreement  gave  general  administrative  responsi- 
bility to  the  Director  of  the  Inter-governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees,  who  will  make  funds 
available  to  authorized  field  organizations. 

It  is  expected  that  the  authorized  Jewish  field 
organizations  will  use  a  large  part  of  these  funds 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and  for  the  reset- 
tlement in  Palestine. 

The  United  States  representative  was  Dr.  Eli 
Ginzberg  of  Columbia  University.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Irwin  Mason  and  Jacob  Kaplan  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Text  of  agreement 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
VIII  of  the  final  Act  of  the  Paris  Conference  on 
Reparation,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Czecho- 


slovakia and  Yugoslavia,  in  consultation  with  the 
Inter-governmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  have 
worked  out,  in  common  agreement,  the  following 
plan  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement 
of  non-repatriable  victims  of  German  action.  In 
working  out  this  plan  the  signatory  powers  have 
been  guided  by  the  intent  of  Article  VIII  and  the 
procedures  outlined  below  are  based  on  its  terms : 

In  recognition  of  special  and  urgent  circum- 
stances, the  sum  of  $25,000,000  having  been  made 
available  by  the  Allied  Governments  as  a  priority 
on  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of  German 
assets  in  neutral  countries,  is  hereby  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Refugees  or  its  successor  organization  for  distri- 
bution to  appropriate  public  and  private  field 
organizations  as  soon  as  they  have  submitted 
practicable  programs  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement. 

(A)  It  is  the  unanimous  and  considered  opinion 
of  the  Five  Powers  that  in  light  of  paragraph  H 
of  Article  VIII  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Repa- 
ration, the  assets  becoming  available  should  be 
used  not  for  the  compensation  of  individual  vic- 
tims but  for  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of 
persons  in  eligible  classes,  and  that  expenditures 
on  rehabilitation  shall  be  considered  as  essential 
preparatory  outlays  to  resettlement.  Since  all 
available  statistics  indicate  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  eligible 
persons  under  the  provisions  of  Article  VIII  are 
Jewish,  all  assets  except  as  specified  in  paragraph 
B  below  are  allocated  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
resettlement  of  eligible  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi 
action,  among  whom  children  should  receive  pref- 
erential assistance.  Eligible  Jewish  victims  of 
Nazi  action  are  either  refugees  from  Germany  or 
Austria  who  do  not  desire  to  return  to  these  coun- 
tries, or  German  and  Austrian  Jews  now  resident 
in  Germany  or  Austria  who  desire  to  emigrate, 
or  Jews  who  were  nationals  or  former  nationals  of 
previously  occupied  countries  and  who  were  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  concentration  camps  or  concentra- 

1  Telegraphic  text. 

2  For  text  of  final  act  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27,  1946, 
p.  114. 
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tion  camps  established  by   regimes  under  Nazi 
influence. 

(B)  The  sum  of  $2,500,000,  amounting  to  10  per- 
cent, arising  out  of  the  $25,000,000  priority  on  the 
proceeds  of  German  assets  in  neutral  countries, 
10  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  "non-monetary 
gold,"  and  5  percent  of  the  "heirless  funds"  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Inter-governmental  Com- 
mittee on  Eefugees  or  its  successor  organization 
through  appropriate  public  and  private  organi- 
zations for  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of 
the  relatively  small  numbers  of  non-  Jewish  victims 
of  Nazi  action  who  are  in  need  of  resettlement. 
Eligible  non-Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  action  are 
refugees  from  Germany  and  Austria  who  can  dem- 
onstrate that  they  were  persecuted  by  the  Nazis 
for  religious,  political,  or  racial  reasons  and  who 
do  not  desire  to  return,  or  German  and  Austrian 
nationals,  similarly  persecuted,  who  desire  to 
emigrate. 

(G)  The  Director  of  the  Inter-governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  or  the  Director  General 
of  the  successor  organization  shall  under  the  man- 
date of  this  agreement  make  funds  available  for 
programs  submitted  by  the  appropriate  field  or- 
ganizations referred  to  in  paragraphs  A  and  B 
above  as  soon  as  he  has  satisfied  himself  that  the 
programs  are  consistent  with  the  foregoing.  Only 
in  exceptional  circumstances  may  the  cost  of  re- 
settlement programs  exceed  a  maximum  of  $1,000 
per  adult  and  $2,500  per  child  under  12  years  of 
age.  The  action  of  the  Inter-governmental  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees  or  its  successor  organization 
shall  be  guided  by  the  intent  of  Article  VIII  and 
by  this  agreement  which  is  to  place  into  operation 
as  quickly  as  possible  practicable  programs  of  re- 
habilitation and  resettlement  submitted  by  the 
appropriate  field  organizations. 

(D)  In  addition  to  the  $25,000,000  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees  or  its  suc- 
cessor organization  is  hereby  authorized  to  take 
title  from  the  appropriate  authorities  to  all  "non- 
monetary gold"  found  by  the  Allies  in  Germany 
and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  needed  to  liquidate 
these  assets  as  promptly  as  possible,  due  considera- 
tion being  given  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
realizable  value.  As  these  assets  are  liquidated, 
the  funds  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  A  and  B  above. 

(E)  Furthermore,  pursuant  to  paragraphs  C 
and  E  of  Article  VIII,  in  the  interest  of  justice, 
the  French  Government  on  behalf  of  the  five  gov- 
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ernments  concluding  this  agreement,  are  making 
representations  to  the  neutral  powers  to  make 
available  all  assets  of  victims  of  Nazi  action  who 
died   without    heirs.      The    governments    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  are  associating 
themselves  with  the  French  Government  in  mak- 
ing such  representations  to  the  neutral  powers. 
The  conclusion  that  95  percent  of  the  "heirless 
funds"  thus  made  available  should  be  allocated  for 
the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  Jewish  vic- 
tims takes  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  these  funds 
are  overwhelmingly  Jewish  in  origin,  and  the  5 
percent  made  available  for  non-Jewish  victims  is 
based  upon   a   liberal   presumption   of   "heirless 
funds"  non- Jewish  in  origin.   The  "heirless  funds" 
to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation  and  resettlement 
of  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  action  should  be  made 
available  to  appropriate  field  organizations.    The 
"heirless  funds"  to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  non- Jewish  victims  of  Nazi 
action  should  be  made  available  to  the  Inter-gov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Refugees  or  its  successor 
organization  for  distribution  to  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  field  organizations.     In  making 
these  joint  representations,  the  signatories  are  re- 
questing the  neutral  countries  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  facilitate  the  identification,  collection, 
and  distribution  of  these  assets  which  have  arisen 
out  of  a  unique  condition  in  international  law  and 
morality.    If  further  representations  are  indicated 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  pursue  the 
matter  on  behalf  of  the  signatory  powers. 

(F)  To  insure  that  all  funds  made  available 
shall  inure  to  the  greatest  possible  benefit  of  the 
victims  whom  it  is  desired  to  assist,  all  funds  shall 
be  retained  in  the  currency  from  which  they  arise 
and  shall  be  transferred  therefrom  only  upon  the 
instructions  of  the  organization  to  which  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees  or  its  suc- 
cessor organization  has  allocated  the  funds  for 
expenditure. 

(G)  The  Director  of  the  Inter-governmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  shall  carry  out  his  respon- 
sibilities to  the  five  governments  in  respect  of  this 
agreement  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  let- 
ter of  instruction  which  is  being  transmitted  to 
him  by  the  French  Government  on  behalf  of  the 
governments  concluding  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  have  signed 
the  present  agreement. 
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Done  in  Paris,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  June, 
1946,  in  the  English  and  French  languages,  the 
two  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a  single  orig- 
inal which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  certified 
copies  thereof  being  furnished  by  that  government 
to  the  signatories  of  this  present  agreement. 

Delegate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Eu  Ginzberg 

Delegate  of  Czechoslovakia. 

D.  KlVANA 

Delegate  of  France. 
Philippe  Perier 

Delegate  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
&  Northern  Ireland. 
Douglas  MacKillop 

Delegate  of  Yugoslavia. 
M.  D.  Jaksic. 


Annex  to  the  Agreement  on  a  Plan  for  Alloca- 
tion of  a  Reparation  Share  to  Non-Repatria- 
ble Victims  of  German  Action : 

In  accepting  the  phrasing  of  paragraph  E  of 
the  agreement,  the  Czechoslovak  and  Yugoslav  del- 
egates have  declared  that  the  Republic  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  have  not 
by  so  accepting  given  up  their  claim  to  the  forth- 
coming inheritances  mentioned  therein  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  international  law,  be- 
long to  their  respective  states. 

Paris,  14-th  June,  WIS- 
The  Czechoslovak  Delegate 

D.  Klvana 

The  Yugoslav  Delegate 
M.  D.  Jaksic 


Negotiations  for  Double-Tax  Treaties  With  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands 


[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

The  United  States  Government  is  preparing  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  negotiate  double-tax  treaties 
with  those  countries.  The  delegation  is  expected 
to  leave  Washington  July  22.  Prior  to  that  time 
the  delegation  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  in- 
terested parties  or  to  receive  statements  and  sug- 
gestions from  them  concerning  problems  in  tax 
relations  with  those  countries.  Communications 
in  this  connection  should  be  addressed  to  Eldon 
P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  who  will 
head  the  delegation. 

The  United  States  has  treaties  with  Sweden  and 
France  for  the  avoidance  of  double  income  taxes 
and  for  administrative  cooperation  and  has  trea- 
ties with  Canada  for  the  avoidance  of  double  tax- 
ation on  incomes  and  estates  and  for  administrative 
cooperation.  It  is  expected  that  ratifications  of 
\  similar  treaties  with  the  United  Kingdom   and 


Northern  Ireland  relating  to  income  and  estate 
taxes  will  be  exchanged  in  the  near  future.  Nego- 
tiations for  a  new  treaty  with  France  and  for 
treaties  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  have  been 
announced  and  are  in  an  advanced  stage.  The 
treaties  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  negotiated  with 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands  will 
be  of  the  same  general  type. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  as  follows  ■ 

Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Commissioner,  Bureau  of 

Internal  Revenue,  Chief  of  Delegation 
Roy  Blough,  Director,  Division  of  Tax  Research,  Treasury 

Department 
Stanley    S.    Surrey,   Tax   Legislative    Counsel,    Treasury 

Department 
Henry    S.    Bloch,    Division    of   Tax    Research,    Treasury 

Department 
Cyril   E.   Heilemann,   Office   of   the   Legislative  Counsel, 

Treasury  Department 
Peter  J.  Mitchell,  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel,  Bureau  of 

Internal  Revenue 
William  V.  Whittington,  Treaty  Adviser,  Treaty  Branch, 

Division  of  Research  and  Publication,  Department  of 

State 
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Protocol  Dissolving  Rome  Institute  of  Agriculture1 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  OF  TRANSMITTAL  TO  THE  SENATE 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  here- 
with a  certified  photostatic  copy  of  a  protocol 
dated  at  Rome  March  30,  1946,  terminating  the 
Rome  convention  of  June  7,  1905,  and  transfer- 
ring the  functions  and  assets  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  protocol  has  been  signed,  "Subject  to  rati- 
fication," by  the  American  Charge  d'Affaires  ad 
interim    at   Rome   for    the   Government  of  the 


United  States  of  America  (including  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands). 

I  also  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Harrt  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
July  1,  1946. 

(Enclosures:  (1)  Report  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State;  (2)  Protocol  dated  at  Rome,  March  30,  1946, 
terminating  Rome  convention  of  June  7,  1905,  and 
transferring  functions  and  assets  of  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.)2 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


June  27,  1946. 

The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
has  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a 
view  to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  photo- 
static copy  of  a  protocol  dated  at  Rome,  March  30, 
1946,  terminating  the  Rome  convention  of  June  7, 
1905,  and  transferring  the  functions  and  assets  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  protocol  has  been  signed  by  the  American 
Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  at  Rome  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  (includ- 
ing Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands)  "Subject  to  ratification."  The 
protocol  has  been  signed  also  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  a  number  of  other  countries,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  additional  signatures  will  be 
affixed  by  August  1, 1946. 


S.  Exec.  H. 
:  Not  printed. 


The  convention  for  the  creation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  was  signed  at  Rome, 
June  7, 1905,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  a  number  of  other  countries 
The  United  States  of  America  became  a  party  tc 
that  convention  by  the  deposit  of  its  instrumenl 
of  ratification  with  the  Italian  Government  or 
August  13,  1906.  The  official  citation  of  the  con 
vention  is  35  Statutes,  part  2, 1918. 

In  1924,  at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  th< 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  conformity  witl 
the  last  paragraph  of  article  10  of  the  conventioi 
of  1905,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  an( 
the  Virgin  Islands  were  admitted  to  participatioi 
in  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

On  April  21, 1926,  there  was  signed  at  Rome  oi 
behalf  of  a  number  of  countries,  not  including  th 
United  States  of  America,  a  protocol  amendinj 
the  convention  of  1905.  The  United  States  o 
America  became  a  party  to  that  protocol  on  Au 
gust  25,  1934,  by  adherence.  In  depositing  th 
instrument  of  adherence,  the  American  Ambassa 
dor  at  Rome  informed  the  Italian  Foreign  Offic 
that  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  of  Americ 
to  the  protocol  extends  to  and  embraces  Hawai 
the  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is 
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lands.    The  official  citation  of  that  protocol  is  49 
Statutes,  part  2,  3350. 

By  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  approved  July  31, 1945  (Public 
Law  174,  79th  Cong.),  the  President  was  author- 
ized to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  Section  3  of  that  joint 
resolution  refers  to  the  contemplated  dissolution 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  and  the  merger  of  its  functions  and  assets 
with  those  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion.   Section  3  reads  as  follows : 

In  adopting  this  joint  resolution,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
use  its  best  efforts  to  bring  about,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
the  integration  of  the  functions  and  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  with  those  of  the  Organi- 
zation, in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner,  to  effect  one  united 
institution  in  such  form  as  to  provide  an  adequate  re- 
search, informational,  and  statistical  service  for  the  indus- 
try of  agriculture. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  at  Quebec, 
October  16  to  November  1,  1945,  the  Conference 
(the  governing  body  of  the  Organization)  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  requesting  that  those 
governments  which  are  members  of  both  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  take  action  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  and  of  transferring  the  library,  archives, 
and  other  property  of  the  Institute  to  the  Organi- 
zation. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  by  a  letter  dated  November  10, 
1 945,  requested  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Canada,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Belgium  work  together  to 
give  effect  to  the  Quebec  resolution  relating  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture. 

During  January  and  February  1946  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  after  prior 
consultation  with  the  British  Government,  com- 
municated with  the  other  governments,  members 
of  both  the  Organization  and  the  Institute,  urging 
the  cooperation  of  those  governments  in  the  adop- 


tion of  procedure  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  merger  of  its  functions  and  assets 
with  those  of  the  Organization. 

On  March  30,  1946,  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  meet- 
ing in  Rome,  adopted  without  dissenting  vote  a 
resolution  prepared  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  presented  to  the  Committee  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  representatives  on  the  Committee. 
This  resolution  urged  that  each  of  the  governments 
concerned  authorize  the  signing  on  its  behalf  of  a 
protocol  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Institute, 
terminating  the  convention  which  created  it,  and 
transferring  its  functions  and  assets  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  resolution  also  urged  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Institute  take  action  to  authorize 
the  Permanent  Committee  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  this  purpose. 

The  protocol,  as  recommended  by  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  the  Institute,  was  opened  for 
signature  on  March  30,  1946,  and  bears  that  date. 
It  is  this  protocol  of  which  a  certified  photostatic 
copy  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Article  I  of  the  protocol  provides  that  from  a 
date  which  is  to  be  announced  by  the  Permanent 
Committee  of  the  Institute,  in  accordance  with 
article  III,  the  convention  of  1905  shall  be  no 
longer  effective  as  between  the  parties  to  the  pro- 
tocol, and  the  Institute  (including  the  Interna- 
tional Forestry  Center)  thereupon  shall  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

Article  III  provides  for  the  giving  of  a  notifica- 
tion by  the  Permanent  Committee  to  the  members 
of  the  Institute  when  the  duties  assigned  by  article 
II  of  the  protocol  have  been  completed.  It  is  pro- 
vided further  that  the  date  of  such  notification 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  termination  of 
the  convention  of  1905  and  also  the  date  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Institute  (including  the  Center). 

Article  IV  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  powers, 
rights,  or  duties  attributed  to  the  Institute  (in- 
cluding the  Center)  by  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  as  listed  in  an  annex  to 
the  protocol. 

Article  V  sets  forth  the  procedure  by  which  a 
member  of  the  Institute  which  is  not  a  signatory 
to  the  protocol  may  accede  to  the  protocol. 

Article  VI  contains  provisions  relating  to  the 
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coming  into  force  of  the  protocol.  Pursuant  to 
this  article,  the  protocol  shall  come  into  force  when 
it  has  been  accepted  by  at  least  35  governments, 
members  of  the  Institute.  Such  acceptance  may 
be  effected  by  any  one  of  three  methods,  namely, 
by  signature  alone  when  such  signature  is  without 
a  reservation  in  regard  to  ratification,  by  the  de- 
posit of  an  instrument  of  ratification  in  the  case 
of  signature  with  a  reservation  in  regard  to  ratifi- 
cation, or  by  notice  of  accession  in  accordance  with 
article  V.  The  coming  into  force  of  the  protocol 
for  other  governments,  after  the  protocol  has  come 
into  force,  as  provided  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
article  VI,  is  governed  by  the  third  paragraph. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  State,  this 
protocol,  together  with  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute,  would  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject mentioned  in  section  3  of  the  joint  resolution 
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of  July  31,  1945,  namely,  the  integration  of  the 
functions  and  resources  of  the  Institute  with  those 
of  the  Organization,  in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner, 
effecting — 

one  united  institution  in  such  form  as  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate research  and  statistical  service  for  the  industry  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  believed  that,  in  order  to  be  fully  effective, 

the  action  of  the  United  States  of  America  with 

respect  to  this  protocol  should  be  completed  as 

soon  as  practicable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  Aciieson, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

(Enclosure:  Protocol  dated  at  Rome,  March  30,  1946, 
terminating  Rome  convention  of  June  7,  1905,  and  trans- 
ferring functions  and  assets  of  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations.)  1 
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tria  who  do  not  desire  to  be  repatriated,  or  who 
are  still  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  should  be 
assisted  to  emigrate  because  of  the  persecution 
which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis. 
Also  eligible  are  Jews  who  were  nationals  or  for- 
mer nationals  of  previously  occupied  countries 
and  who  were  victims  of  Nazi  concentration  camps 
or  concentration  camps  established  by  regimes 
under  Nazi  influence.  The  total  number  of  eli- 
gibles  is  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  200,000,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  are  Jews. 

The  funds  to  be  made  available  cannot  be  used 
for  relief  but  must  be  spent  on  the  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  eligible  persons.  The  Agree- 
ment provides  that  the  Director  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Eefugees,  who  has  been 
given  general  administrative  responsibility,  will 
make  the  funds  available  to  appropriate  field  or- 
ganizations as  soon  as  they  have  submitted  prac- 
tical programs  for  the  rehabilitation  and  resettle- 
ment of  the  eligible  victims.  It  is  expected  that 
the  authorized  Jewish  field  organizations  will  use 
a  large  part  of  these  funds  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  refugees  and  for  their  resettlement  in  Palestine. 

The  United  States  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
securing  reparations  for  non-repatriables.     The 

1  Not  printed. 


United  States  Delegation  to  the  Paris  Conference 
on  Reparation  first  advanced  the  proposal  in  No- 
vember 1945  and  secured  its  adoption  by  the  other 
powers.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  in  mak- 
ing the  $25,000,000  sum  a  priority  charge  on  the 
liquidation  of  German  assets  in  neutral  countries. 
The  United  States  pressed  for  an  early  meeting  oJ 
the  Five-Power  Conference.  The  draft  agree- 
ment submitted  to  the  Conference  was  prepared 
by  the  United  States  representative. 

Despite  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  deal 
ing  with  refugee  problems  in  the  several  Unitec 
Nations  committees  and  conferences,  the  Pari* 
Conference  on  Reparation  for  Non-Repatriable* 
was  able  to  proceed  in  an  atmosphere  of  harmoni 
ous  understanding  and  reach  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment at  the  end  of  two  days.  All  the  delegate? 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  matter  what 
differences  separated  them  on  the  general  refuge* 
problem,  it  was  their  obligation  to  act  expedi 
tiously  and  efficiently  with  regard  to  those  non 
repatriates  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  pro 
visions  of  article  8.  Most  of  them  are  Jews  whosi 
suffering  under  the  Nazis  had  been  without  par 
allel.  The  Conference  recognized  that  their  re 
habilitation  and  resettlement  was  the  obligatioi 
of  all  civilized  nations. 
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Ceremonies  Commemorating 
Liberation  of  Belgium 

[Released  to  the  press  July  3] 

The  Belgian  Ambassador  has  informed  the  De- 
partment that  on  July  4  ceremonies  will  take  place 
at  Bastogne  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian 
American  Association  and  in  the  presence  of  high 
officials  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  commemo- 
rate the  gallant  stand  of  the  American  Armies 
and  the  liberation  of  Belgium.  The  first  stone  of 
a  monument  is  to  be  laid.  Earth  is  to  be  placed  in 
an  urn  made  of  Belgian  Congo  malachite,  handed 
to  the  American  Ambassador,  and  later  flown  to 
the  United  States  by  a  C-54  of  Belgium  to  arrive 
in  Washington  on  July  8. 

The  Belgian  Embassy  states  that  the  following 
will  accompany  the  urn  : 

Col.  Raoul  Defraiteur,  Minister  of  National  Defense 

Senator  Paul  van  Zeeland,  President,  Belgo-American 
Association 

Mr.  Jacques  LaGrange,  Secretary,  Belgo-American  Associ- 
ation 

Group  Capt.  Leon  Desoomer,  aide-de-camp 

The  State  and  War  Departments  have  made  the 
following  arrangements  .to  receive  the  urn  in 
Washington : 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  J.  Higgins,  an  officer  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  during  the  Battle  of 
Bastogne,  has  been  sent  to  Belgium  to  attend  the 
ceremony  and  fly  back  with  the  urn. 

Full  military  honors  are  to  be  rendered  upon 
arrival  at  the  Washington  National  Airport  on 
July  8,  3  p.  m. 


Visit  of  Egyptian  Journalists 

[Released  to  the  press  June  29] 

Four  distinguished  Egyptian  journalists,  rep- 
resenting government,  opposition,  and  independ- 
ent newspapers,  arrived  here  June  29  on  the  final 
phase  of  a  seven  weeks'  inspection  tour  of  the 
United  States  as  guests  of  the  Department  of 
State.  The  tour  has  taken  the  visitors  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Canadian  to 
the  Mexican  borders. 

The  journalists  are  Galal  el  Hamamsi,  managing 
editor  of  Al  Kotla,  Bloc  Wafdist  daily;    Nagib 


Canaan,  foreign  editor  of  the  leading  independ- 
ent daily,  Al  Ahram;  Abdel  Kader  Hamza,  as- 
sociate editor  of  Al  Balagh,  leading  Wafdist  (Na- 
tionalist) daily ;  and  Fahmy  Samaha,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  weekly  magazine,  Al  Mussawar,  who 
also  represents  the  magazines  Al  Itnein,  V Image, 
and  Parade — all  published  by  the  El  Hilal  Pub- 
lishing House. 

This  week-end  the  party  plans  to  visit  such 
points  of  interest  as  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 
and  Mount  Vernon. 

Appointments  have  been  arranged  for  them  to 
meet  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Chief  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation;  Joseph  Mack,  Deputy 
Director  of  Field  Operations,  Department  of  Com- 
merce; Vice  Admiral  Richard  L.  Connolly, 
Deputy  Chief  Naval  Operations  for  Administra- 
tion ;  and  other  high  Government  officials.  They 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  meet  members  of  Congress 
who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  Near  Eastern 
affairs.  They  also  hope  to  attend  a  presidential 
press  conference  and  a  press  conference  for  Secre- 
tary of  War  Patterson,  and  to  meet  Senators  James 
M.  Mead  and  Claude  Pepper  and  Representative 
Karl  Mundt. 

While  in  Washington,  the  visitors  will  be  guests 
of  honor  at  receptions  and  teas  given  for  them  by 
the  Egyptian  Legation  and  American  friends. 

The  journalists  have  inspected  newspaper  plants, 
publishing  houses,  and  radio  studios  in  New  York 
City.  They  have  observed  American  farming 
methods  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  ex- 
pressing particular  interest  in  irrigation  and  land- 
reclamation  projects  and  in  cotton  growing  and 
textile  development.  They  have  been  impressed 
by  Detroit's  automotive  industry,  West  Coast  ship- 
yards and  aircraft  plants,  and  the  Hollywood  film 
studios. 

Several  groups  of  European  journalists  have 
recently  completed  tours  of  the  United  States, 
observing  America's  scientific,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural achievements  as  well  as  the  handling  of  re- 
conversion and  demobilization  problems. 

The  Egyptian  journalists  plan  to  spend  six  days 
in  Washington  before  returning  to  New  York 
prior  to  embarking  on  their  trip  home. 
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Mail  and  Gift  Parcel  Services  Resumed  With  Korea 


[Released  to  the  press  July  1] 

Effective  on  July  4,  restricted  mail  and  gift 
parcel  services  were  resumed  with  Korea.  The 
service  will  include  letters,  post  cards,  and  printed 
matter,  as  well  as  ordinary  (unregistered  and 
uninsured)  gift  parcels. 

Mail  addressed  for  delivery  in  Korea  may  be  in 
any  of  the  following  languages :  Korean,  English, 
Kussian,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  or  Japanese. 
Mail  should  bear  the  name  of  the  addressee,  street, 
district,  town,  and  province  in  Korea.  The  ad- 
dress should  be  shown  also  in  Korean  characters, 
if  known.  Registration,  air  mail,  money  order 
and  special  delivery  services  are  not  available 
at  this  time. 

The  gift  parcel  service  will  be  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions : 

Parcels  may  not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight. 

Only  one  parcel  per  week  may  be  sent  by  or 


on  behalf  of  the  same  sender  to  or  for  the  same 
addressee. 

Contents  of  parcels  will  be  limited  to  essential 
relief  items,  such  as  non-perishable  foods,  cloth- 
ing, soap,  and  mailable  medicines. 

The  parcels  and  relative  customs  declaration 
must  be  conspicuously  marked  "  Gift  Parcel"  by 
the  senders  who  must  itemize  the  contents  and 
value  on  the  customs  declaration. 

Parcels  which  are  undeliverable  will  not  be 
returned  to  senders,  but  will  be  turned  over  to 
authorized  Korean  relief  agencies. 

Parcels  should  bear  the  name  of  the  addressed 
street,  district,  town,  and  province  in  Korea.  The 
address  should  be  shown  also  in  Korean  char- 
acters, if  known. 

The  export  control  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  are  applicable  for  parcels 
for  delivery  in  Korea . 


Aviation  Agreements 

The  following  action  has  been  taken  on  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
and  the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion formulated  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  in  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944 : 

Mexico 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  deposited  with  the 
Department  of  State  on  June  25  the  Mexican  in- 
strument of  ratification  of  the  Convention  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Transit  Agreement, 

Argentina 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Argentina 
informed  the  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  received 
in  the  Department  of  State  on  June  4  that  the 
Government  of  Argentina  accepts  the  Interim  and 
Transit  Agreements  and  adheres  to  the  Convention. 


Bolivia 

The  Ambassador  of  Bolivia  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  a  note  received  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  May  17  that  the  Bolivian 
Government  "have  accepted  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation,  and  tb.€j 
same  has  been  put  in  force  provisionally  until  it  is 
approved  by  Congress." 
New  Zealand 

The  Minister  of  New  Zealand  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  a  note  dated  April  29  that  tfl 
reservation  made  by  the  New  Zealand  Government 
in  accepting  the  Interim  Agreement  is  withdrawi 
with  respect  to  Denmark.  The  reservation  was 
"the  New  Zealand  Government  does  not  regan 
Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being  parties  to  th 
Agreements  mentioned  (Interim  and  Transit)  an<j 
does  not  regard  itself  as  being  in  treaty  relation 
with  either  of  those  countries  with  reference  t< 
these  Agreements." 
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REPLY  OF  BELGIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO  U.S.  NOTE 


Ambassade  de  Belgiqtje, 
Washington,  July  11th,  191$. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  May  4th,  by  which  you  kindly  ad- 
vised me  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  considers  that  provision  for  a  transi- 
tional period  for  dealing  with  the  special  tariff 
position  which  the  Philippines  products  have 
occupied  for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  is 
an  essential  accompaniment  to  Philippine  inde- 
pendence. 

Accordingly,  under  the  Philippine  Trade  Act 
approved  April  30,  1946,  goods  the  growth,  pro- 
duce or  manufacture  of  the  Philippines,  will  enter 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  until  1954,  after 
which  they  win  be  subject  to  gradually  and  regu- 
larly increasing  rates  of  duty  or  decreasing  duty- 
free quotas  until  1974  when  general  rates  will  be- 


come applicable  and  all  preferences  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Upon  instructions  received  from  my  Govern- 
ment, I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that,  on  behalf  of 
the  Belgian-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  they 
agree  that  the  most-favoured-national  provisions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg  Economic  Union,  signed  February  27,  1935, 
shall  not  be  understood  to  require  during  the  above 
mentioned  period,  the  extension  to  the  Economic 
Union  of  advantages  accorded  by  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Philippines. 

Accept  [etc.] 

SlLVERCRUYS 

The  Belgian  Ambassador 
The  Honorable  Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.O. 


Visit  of  Brazilian  Judge 

Joao  Del  Nero,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Igarapava,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  in  the  United 
States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  State. 
He  will  visit  juvenile  courts  and  confer  with  col- 
leagues in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

His  chief  interests  are  juvenile  delinquency  and 
social  problems.  He  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  which  in  1938  invited  him  to  visit 
Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 

While  in  the  United  States  he  hopes  to  visit  some 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  will  write  of  his  experi- 
ences to  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  newspaper  in  Sao 
Paulo. 

During  his  three  months  in  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Del  Nero  plans  to  visit  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Omaha  (Boys 
Town) ,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco, 
in  addition  to  Washington. 


The  Congress 


Investigation  of  Exports  of  Cotton  Cloth  and  Other 
Cotton  Products :  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  United  States 
Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on  S.  Res. 
221,  a  resolution  authorizing  an  investigation  of  exports 
of  cotton  cloth  and  other  cotton  products.  February  26, 
27,  28,  March  1,  25,  and  26,  1946.     iii,  350  pp. 

Foreign  War  Damage  Claims :  Hearings  Before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United 
States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on 
S.  Res.  1322,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  April  17,  1946. 
iii,  67  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  4-5,  62-65.] 

To  Permit  the  Shipment  of  Relief  Supplies:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on  S.  2101,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  relief  supplies.  April  25  and  26, 
1946.     iii,  99  pp. 


'U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 
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The  Present  Status  of  German  Youth 


Article  by  HENRY  J.  KELLERMANN 1 


PART    II 

Subversive  Activities  and  Organizations 

The  danger  of  political  unrest  and  upheaval 
remains  by  and  large  a  potential  rather  than  an 
actual  one  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  recent 
reports  of  large-scale  conspiracies  among  German 
youth.    On  the  whole,  the  numbers  involved  are 
small  and  the  progress  made  by  some  of  the  groups 
does  not  go  much  beyond  the  preparatory  stage. 
It  is  significant  that  the  majority  of  subversive 
groups,  such  as  the  one  unearthed  by  British  and 
American  authorities  in  the  so-called  "Operation 
Nursery",  have  not  appeared  spontaneously,  but 
were  planned  prior  to  defeat  and  are  led  by  party, 
SS,  or  Hitler  Youth  leaders.    Other  groups  con- 
sisting largely  of  non-party  members,  such  as  the 
Edelweiss-Piraten,  are  essentially  non-political  in 
purpose  and  character.    But,  although  the  mem- 
bership of  most  illegal  groups  is  made  up  of  non- 
political  elements,  their  ignorance  of  politics  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  current  state  of  affairs 
make  them  susceptible  to  the  blandishments  of 
political  agents.    It  is  this  growing  radicalization 
toward  the  Right  of  non-conformist  youth  under 
expert  leadership,  rather  than  the  re-emergence  of 
specifically  Nazi  groups,  which  confronts  Allied 
and  German  authorities  alike  with  a  real  problem. 
With  this  type  of  organization  of  youth  for 
ulterior  purposes,  political  agents  have  initiated 
the  first  phase  of  subversion.    The  clanger  is  rec- 
[  ognized  by  U.  S.  authorities,  at  least  in  effect,  if 
not  in  principle.     Reports  from  the  field  have 
warned  that  the  lack  of  overt  acts  of  resistance 
such  as  sabotage  and  attacks  against  U.  S.  per- 
sonnel is  a  deceptive  lull  which  serves  to  conceal 
i  the  organizing  functions  of  any  subversive  ele- 
'  ments.    Statements  of  this  type  do  not  appear  to 
|  be  based  merely  on  a  noticeable  increase  in  the 
|  number  of  cases  of  civil  disobedience  but  on  re- 
t  ports  indicating  "a  definite  trend  toward  organiza- 
tion of  subversive  elements."  la 


There  are  several  types  of  groups,  employing 
various  techniques  for  subversive  purposes,  which 
may  be  distinguished  on  the  following  bases:  (1) 
organiations  which  were  specifically  established 
by  National  Socialists  for  the  purpose  of  perpetu- 
ating or  reviving  the  Nazi  system,  e.  g.  partisans 
like  the  Werewolves;  (2)  organizations  which 
were  not  originally  Nazi  but  which  are  being  used 
by  Nazi  agents  as  a  cover  for  subversive  purposes, 
e.g.  the  Christian  Pathfinders;  (3)  organizations 
which  are  nationalist  and  revolutionary  but  are 
not  necessarily  Nazi,  e.g.  certain  student  groups; 
(4)  organizations  whose  political  activities  are 
incidental  only,  e.g.  gangs  such  as  the  Edelweiss- 
Piraten.  Each  of  these  types  will  be  examined  in 
detail. 

Nazi  Partisans  and  Successors.  Nazi  partisan 
organizations  have  been  formed  by  and  from 
members  of  the  Nazi  Party,  the  SS,  the  SA,  the 
Hitler  Youth,  the  Gestapo,  and  officers  of  the 
Wehrmacht.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
groups,  so  far  revealed,  are  a  reduced  and  remod- 
eled Hitler  Youth,  the  Werewolves,  the  SS  Jagd- 
verbande,  the  Freikorps  Adolf  Hitler,  the  Aktion 
Bundschuh,  the  Sonderkommando  Renndorfer 
und  Elsa,  the  Eagle  Eye,  the  Grey  Wolves,  and 
others.    At  least  some  of  them  were  established 

1  Dr.  Kellerniann  is  a  Research  Analyst  in  the  Division 
of  Europe,  Near  East,  and  African  Intelligence,  Office  of 
Research  and  Intelligence,  Department  of  State.  This 
study  is  partially  based  on  observations  made  during  a 
recent  stay  in  Germany  when  Dr.  Kellermann  served  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Consultant  to  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality. 

For  Part  I  of  this  article  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1946, 
p.  49 ;  Part  III  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

la  The  completion  of  "Operation  Nursery"  by  U.  S.  and 
British  Intelligence  and  the  systematic  raid  on  the  Edel- 
weiss-Piraten  in  Hannover  by  British  agents  have  fur- 
nished new  evidence  of  the  existence  of  subversive  groups. 
Moreover,  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney  and  Bavarian  Prime 
Minister  Wilhelm  Hoegner  have  confirmed  the  danger  in 
official  statements  to  the  press.  (Foreign  Broadcast  In- 
telligence Service:  Daily,  Mar.  25,  1946.) 
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before  the  collapse  for  the  dual  purpose  of  creat- 
ing disorders  in  the  enemy  rear  and,  after  defeat, 
of  obstructing  the  efforts  of  Military  Government 
and  of  German  authorities. 

Planned  and  organized  in  haste,  hardly  any  of 
these  organizations  have  achieved  more  than  local 
successes.  They  failed  to  impede  the  Allied  ad- 
vance, and  after  defeat,  most  of  them  quickly  lost 
support  and  contact.  But  some  of  them  are  re- 
ported to  be  continuing  operations. 

Evidence  of  a  new  type  of  underground  tech- 
nique was  furnished  by  the  widely  publicized  cam- 
paign, the  so-called  "Operation  Nursery",  con- 
ducted by  U.  S.  and  British  intelligence  in  west- 
ern Germany.  The  underground  plan,  revealing 
an  embryonic  stage  of  Nazi  subversion,  was'  con- 
ceived before  the  defeat  by  the  Hitler  Youth.  It 
was  intended  to  maintain  contacts  between  Hitler 
Youth  leaders  and  other  "good  German  elements" 
under  the  camouflage  of  a  legitimate  business  en- 
terprise. Ultimately,  the  scheme  was  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  of  Germany  on  a  pre-1933 
level  under  slightly  modified  Nazi  auspices.  The 
immediate  aim  was  to  preserve  "the  solidarity  of 
National  Socialists  and  of  the  militaristic  masses." 
Of  all  subversive  groups  so  far  unearthed,  this 
Hitler  Youth  plan  was  probably  the  most  ram- 
fied,  extensive,  and  dangerous. 

Christian  Pathfinders.  This  group  represents 
a  type  of  subversive  organization  which,  in  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  future  resistance,  prefers  to 
start  on  a  local  scale.  Instead  of  creating  a  new 
apparatus  through  which  to  organize  and  channel 
illegal  activities,  some  agents  use  well-known  or- 
ganizations or  the  titles  of  such  organizations 
to  camouflage  their  intentions  and  operations. 

In  Coburg,  Bavaria,  twelve  youths  were  con- 
victed by  a  U.  S.  military  court  of  possessing  con- 
cealed explosives  and  of  having  tried  to  organize 
a  National  Socialist  movement  under  the  guise  of 
the  Christian  Pathfinders.  Evidence  showed  that 
the  Pathfinders,  a  group  unlicensed  by  Military 
Government,  had  sprung  originally  from  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Protestant  Parish  Youth. 
The  new  organization,  supported  by  a  Catholic 
Youth  leader,  used  symbols  and  techniques  bor- 
rowed from  both  the  Hitler  Youth  and  the  Nazi 
Storm  Troops  (SA).  The  members  engaged  in 
semi-military  drill,  sang  SA  songs,  informed  on 
civic  officials,  and  blacklisted,  defamed,  and  at- 

*Neue  Presse  (Coburg),  Feb.  6,  1946. 


tacked  girls  who  associated  with  America 
soldiers,  so-called  Schokoladenweiber.  "Chris 
tian"  teachings  were  mixed  with  Nazi  and  Ten 
tonic  romanticism.  After  the  court  had  sentencec 
the  chief  culprits  to  prison  terms  ranging  frorr 
five  to  fifteen  years,  a  German  press  correspondent 
overheard  a  spectator  remark :  "What  does  it  al 
matter?  Sentenced  today,  these  boys  will  b« 
declared  martyrs  perhaps  two  years  hence."  2 

In  Wiesbaden  (U.  S.  zone),  a  Hitler  Youtl 
group  of  some  50  members  was  discovered  which 
under  the  cloak  of  a  Protestant  Boy  Scout  move 
ment,  planned  to  engage  in  activities  directec 
against  the  occupation  forces.  The  group  pub 
lished  a  periodical,  Schwarze  Front,  which  copie( 
Nazi  style  and  preached  hatred  of  "Germany'! 
enemies".  Evidence  of  the  wider  ramifications  o: 
this  movement  was  established,  although  there  wai 
no  proof  of  contact  with  the  Coburg  group. 

Student  Groups.  Intransigent  nationalism  an< 
political  intolerance  are  attitudes  which  especially 
tend  to  crystallize  on  university  campuses.  Re 
cent  disturbances  by  students  in  Erlangen,  Gottin 
gen,  Hamburg,  Aachen,  and  Jena  did  not,  in  th< 
majority  of  cases,  prove  the  existence  of  ar 
organized  effort  to  prepare  for  large-scale  resist 
ance,  but  they  did  reflect  these  attitudes.  In  th( 
meantime  it  has  become  clearer  that  reactionarj 
tendencies  among  German  students  are  attribut- 
able, in  large  part,  to  the  traditional  registratior 
system  in  the  British  and  U.  S.  zones,  which 
favored,  in  effect,  the  enrollment  of  sons  of  the 
upper  and  upper  middle  classes.  Consequently,  a 
large  number  of  former  Wehrmacht  officers  have 
gained  admission  to  campuses  and  are  now  using 
the  classroom  as  a  platform  for  airing  their  mili- 
taristic and  chauvinistic  views. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  the  nationalism  ol 
the  students  appears  purely  negative.  It  mirrors 
a  fundamental  inability  to  face  realities,  an  un- 
willingness to  reform,  and  a  fanatic  adherence  tc 
the  status  quo  ante.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  polit- 
ical opposition  has  assumed  a  more  concrete 
shape.  The  existence  of  a  National  Bolshevii 
group  is  reported  from  Hamburg.  Here  two  for- 
mer members  of  Otto  Strasser's  Schwarze  Front  (a 
dissident  Nazi  group  with  National  Bolshevik  tend- 
encies, which  appeared  in  the  early  1930's)  are 
reported  to  have  started  a  new  student  organiza- 
tion under  the  slogan:  "Unity  of  the  Reich,  na- 
tional and  military  spirit".    The  group  is  allegedly 
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composed  mainly  of  young  discharged  officers.  At 
the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Darmstadt,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  plot  to  assassinate  Pastor  Martin  Nie- 
moller  led  to  the  detection  of  an  incipient  subver- 
sive group  among  the  students,  called  the  Achtwid 
I  Acht.  Inscriptions  reading  "88"  are  being  found 
with  increasing  frequency  on  German  walls. 
The  name  Acht  und  Acht  is  a  device  referring  to 
the  eighth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  H,  and  is  supposed 
to  recall  Heil  Hitler. 

Developments  of  this  type  within  student  bodies 
bear  close  scrutiny,  because  it  was  precisely  this 
category    of    malcontent    nationalistic    elements 
which,  after  the  last  war,  produced  a  substantial 
number    of    Feme    murderers    and    Free    Corps 
members. 
The  X on-Political  Gangs.    The  greatest  threat, 
:  numerically  as  well  as  potentially,  appears  to  lie 
in  the  mounting  number  of  gangs  of  wayward 
I  juveniles,  who,  living  the  life  of  freebooters,  are 
I  roaming  the  cities  and  countryside.     It  is  they  who 
1  contribute  a  high  percentage  to  the  current  crime 
I  wave  and  to  the  rising  curve  of  venereal  diseases. 
They  engage  in  felonies  and  crimes  ranging  from 
petty  thefts  and  black-market  operations  to  organ- 
1  ized  looting  and  burglary.     Many  of  them,  fugi- 
tives from  parental  control,  hide  in  the  ruins  of 
bombed-out    houses.     In    some    cases,    however, 
parents  have  been  convicted  of  inciting  their  off- 
spring to  crime  and  acting  as  "fences". 

Some  of  these  hoodlums  carry  brass  knuckles  and 
firearms  of  various  types.  The  favorite  scenes 
for  their  robberies  are  bakeries  and  butcher  shops. 
Although  some  of  the  gangs  profess  that  their  aim 
is  to  "liquidate  fascism"',  the  majority  are  un- 
doubtedly non-political  in  principle  and  character, 
interested  mainly  in  augmenting  their  food  supply 
j  or  in  introducing  elements  of  thrill  into  otherwise 
drab  existences. 

The  most  important  of  this  type  of  non-political 
gang  is  the  so-called  Edelweiss-Piraten  of  Nazi 
days,  whose  reappearance  now  takes  on  new  im- 
portance. Prior  to  the  defeat  this  organization  was 
reported  to  have  carried  on  anti-Nazi  resistance. 
The  group  appeared  to  have  developed  out  of  a 
situation  which  was  characterized  by  the  progres- 
sive break-down  of  all  social  and  educational  con- 
trols, rather  than  to  have  been  a  genuine  and  well- 
led  political  organization  with  defined  objectives. 
Today  the  Edelweiss-Piraten,  maintaining  their 
dislike  of  organized  authority,  seem  to  have  turned 
Nazi  in  manner.     They  seem  to  indulge  in  a  wide 
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range  of  activities  including  the  hazing  of  German 
women  accused  of  fraternizing  with  Allied  troops, 
efforts  to  embarrass  U.  S.  authorities  in  the  eyes 
of  the  other  occupation  powers,  the  discrediting 
of  German  officials,  and  in  planning  to  prepare  the 
Germans  for  the  acceptance  of  a  powerful  Nazi- 
like state. 

Actually,  the  Edelweiss-Piraten  appear  to  oper- 
ate as  individual,  unrelated  gangs  with  different 
emblems  and  names;  the  existence  of  a  central 
leadership  is  doubtful.  Communications  between 
the  groups  seem  poorly  organized,  although  at- 
tempts appear  to  have  been  made  to  establish 
liaison,  between  groups  situated  along  major  rail- 
road trunk  lines,  e.g.  from  Munich  via  Nurnberg, 
Frankfurt,  and  Kassel  to  Hannover.  Member- 
ship consists  of  delinquent  juveniles,  veterans  (in- 
cluding former  PW's),  homeless  Avanderers  of 
various  types,  and  foreign  PW's  unwilling  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  areas  of  residence.  The 
upper  age  limit  is  set  at  22.3 

The  Edelweiss-Piraten,  unquestionably,  are  not 
a  genuine  Nazi  resistance  group.  The  political 
significance  of  their  activities  is  incidental.  Re- 
sistance may  be  a  real  issue  to  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, or  even  groups,  but  to  most  it  is,  no  doubt, 
an  alibi  to  explain  immoral  and  asocial  activities. 
On  the  whole,  the  Edelweiss-Piraten  appears  to 
be  a  rallying  point  for  youths  who  are  fugitives 
from  social  controls.  Faced  with  total  frustra- 
tion, they  romanticize  their  present  state  of  law- 

3  They  have  also  conducted  large-scale  black  market  op- 
erations, stolen  quantities  of  food  and  money,  harassed  dis- 
placed persons,  particularly  Poles,  beaten  up  former  in- 
mates of  concentration  camps,  assisted  in  escapes  of 
former  SS  men  from  prison  stockades,  and  blown  up 
bridges.  Individual  members  frequently  deny  having  any 
knowledge  of  political  objectives  but  at  times,  admit  that 
they  brag  about  their  membership  in  order  to  impress  their 
friends.  Munich,  Frankfurt,  and  Hannover  have  each 
been  described  as  the  headquarters  of  the  organization. 
Edelweiss-Piraten  may  cooperate  with  other  subversive 
groups.  It  has  been  reported  that  they  have  received  as- 
signments from  outside  their  own  circle.  For  instance, 
in  one  case  Edelweiss-Piraten  are  said  to  have  aided, 
possibly  supplied,  a  group  of  fugitive  Waffen-SS  members 
hiding  in  the  mountains  around  Regensburg.  According 
to  a  statement  by  Bavarian  Minister  Schmitt,  the  dis- 
covery and  arrest  of  a  group  of  Edelweiss-Piraten  in 
Bavaria  produced  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  of  definite 
political  implications ;  80  German  Wehrmacht  officers  had 
camouflaged  themselves  as  Edelweiss-Piraten  members  in 
order  to  prepare  more  safely  a  plot  against  400  leading 
personalities  including  members  of  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment  (Schwabische  Landeszeitung,  Apr.  9.  1946). 
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lessness  and  seek  to  perpetuate  anarchy  as  the 
only  means  of  survival.  While  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  lead  in  any  political  movement, 
such  youths  represent  ideal  material  for  political 
groups  and  individuals  on  the  lookout  for  ex- 
pendable followers.  There  is,  in  fact,  evidence 
that  some  of  the  groups  are  led  by  men  previously 
trained  in  espionage  and  sabotage. 

Measures  of  Rehabilitation 

The  problem  of  German  youth  described  has 
been  generally  recognized  by  Allied  and  German 
authorities  and  by  native  political  factions.  A 
variety  of  palliative  measures  have  been  adopted, 
none  of  which,  however,  has  as  yet  produced  con- 
clusive results.  This  fact  is  due  primarily  to  rea- 
sons not  inherent  in  the  specific  youth  measures. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  present  predicament 
of  German  youth  must  be  understood  ,as  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  political  and  economic  situation  as  a 
whole.  Pending  a  process  of  general  recovery, 
e.g.  improvement  in  the  food  situation,  the  em- 
ployment market,  and  housing  facilities,  and 
pending,  particularly,  a  restoration  of  adequate 
schooling  and  training  programs,  all  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate German  youth  will  necessarily  remain 
makeshift. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  rehabilitation  of  Ger- 
man youth  will  depend  on  the  degree  to  which 
youth  can  be  drawn  into  the  general  process  of 
political  revival.  Here  again  it  will  be  important 
whether  young  people  are  treated  as  social  charges 
with  emphasis  placed  on  social  prevention  and 
therapy,  or  whether  rehabilitation  is  understood 
as  a  mobilization  of  all  active  elements  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  positive  forces  within  the 
community  in  the  task  of  political,  economic,  and 
physical  reconstruction.  These  two  approaches 
are,  of  course,  not  mutually  exclusive  but  comple- 
mentary. It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  the  cur- 
rent situation  that  German  and  non-German 
authorities  and  political  parties  within  the  four 
zones  differ  in  the  way  in  which  they  focus  main 
attention  either  on  the  preventive-therapeutic  or 
on  the  socio-political  form  of  rehabilitation. 

In  the  Soviet  zone  and  in  Berlin,  efforts  of 
Soviet  and  German  authorities  have  been  directed, 
almost  from  the  very  beginning,  to  giving  youth 

4  Siiddeutsche  Zeitung,  Mar.  1, 1946.  The  Youth  Office  at 
Darmstadt  reported  a  case  load  of  more  than  600  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (Darmstadter  Echo,  Jan.  30, 1946) . 

'Main-Echo  (Aschaffenburg),  Apr.  6,  1946. 


an  active  part  in  the  general  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  by  virtue  of  their  participation,  a  func- 
tion within  the  zonal,  regional,  and  local  adminis- 
tration as  well.  Youth  not  only  shares  responsi- 
bility in  official  policies  and  measures  inaugurated 
for  its  specific  benefit,  but  also  shares  in  the  pro- 
grams and  functions  of  such  adult  groups  as  th( 
trade  unions.  However,  while  the  integration  oi 
youth  into  public  life  proceeds,  avowedly,  undei 
non-political  auspices,  it  has  led  to  youth's  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  Communist  plans  to  us( 
the  organization  of  diverse  elements  as  a  means 
of  political  expansion. 

In  the  western  zones,  military  governments  anc 
German  authorities  have  focused  their  attentior 
with  speed  and  consistency  upon  the  field  of  socia' 
prevention  and  therapy.  Attempts  on  the  pari 
of  political  parties  and  of  youth  to  participate  ir 
politics  through  organization  along  party  lines 
were  discouraged,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  Th( 
military  governments  thus  are  in  agreement  wit! 
church  groups  and  the  conservative  political  par 
ties  in  their  efforts  to  keep  youth  clear  of  politics 
In  practice,  however,  measures  taken  by  the  West- 
ern Allies  have  not  been  uniform,  sometimes  not 
even  within  the  same  zone.  Lately,  the  protectiv< 
attitude  of  U.  S.  and  British  authorities  aiming 
at  the  segregation  of  youth  from  politics  seems 
to  have  undergone  certain  modifications.  In  th( 
British  and  American  zones,  Military  Govern 
ment  has  come  to  support  and  to  create  youth  or 
ganizations  not  only  for  recreational  purposes 
but  also  for  the  tasks  of  reconstruction;  in  som< 
places  it  has  also  permitted  the  formation  ol 
youth  groups  with  political  affinities,  althougl 
with  certain  qualifications. 

Security  and  Welfare  Measures 

In  all  zones  immediate  steps  have  been  taken  t< 
combat  the  worst  symptoms  of  demoralization  an( 
social  decay.  For  example,  Juvenile  Court  (Ju 
gendgerichte)  and  Juvenile  Offices  (Jugendam 
ter)  have  been  reopened  in  various  places  to  dea 
with  wayward,  vagrant,  and  criminal  youth. 
Recreation  centers  (Jugendheime)  have  been  set  u] 
in  many  cities.  In  Bavaria  one  Father  Neumaier 
a  classmate  of  the  famed  American  Father  Flana 
gan,  has  established  a  Bavarian  copy  of  "Boys 
Town"  for  200  juvenile  delinquents.5  In  various 
cities,  furthermore,  private  agencies  such  as  tin 
Catholic  Youth  Welfare,  Protestant  Youth  Aid 
and  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Childrei 
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lend  their  assistance  to  the  public  agencies.6  To 
meet  an  urgent  problem  curfews  have  been  set  for 
youths.7  Juvenile  Courts  using  Juvenile  Offices 
as  their  executive  organs  have  begun  to  sentence 
Wayward  and  delinquent  youth  to  perform  clear- 
ance work.s  A  Law  for  the  Protection  of  Youth 
(Jugendschutzverordnimg)  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Legal  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
(Ldiiderrat)  in  the  U.  S.  zone.9 

To  bridge  the  current  period  of  inactivity  and 
unemployment,  Allied  authorities  in  all  zones  have 
used  youth  for  clearance  and  reconstruction  work. 
Emergency  farm  and  garden  projects  have  been 
organized  in  the  U.  S.  zone;  some  30,000  young 
people  have  been  occupied  in  workshops  and  sewing 
1  isses  in  Berlin.10  In  Saxony  (Soviet  zone),  the 
authorities  are  planning  to  set  up  agricultural 
iprojects  and  a  "youth  village",11  which  youth  will 
<build  as  well  as  administer.  Troops  everywhere 
have  taught  various  sports  to  German  young 
people  and  have  arranged  dual  sporting  events. 

Most  of  these  projects  are  temporary  in  nature, 
but  there  have  also  been  attempts  to  introduce  re- 
forms as  part  of  a  permanent  training  system.  For 
example,  in  the  British  zone  all  girls  between  the 
•ages  of  14  and  21,  following  their  graduation  from 
school  and  prior  to  their  learning  a  trade  or  voca- 
tion, are  required  to  spend  a  year  in  domestic  serv- 
ice. This  so-called  "house  year"  (Hausjahr  or 
Haushaltsjahr) ,  for  which  the  girls  receive  pay- 
ment and  vacations,  is  spent  in  a  household  as- 
signed by  the  employment  office.12  A  similar  plan 
•is  expected  to  be  introduced  by  decree  in  the  U.  S. 
•zone,13  with  the  term  of  service  to  be  spent  either 
in  households,  including  the  parental  one,  hospi- 
tals, or  welfare  institutions.  The  employment 
offices  are  to  give  preference  to  those  girls  who 
have  completed  their  year  of  service.  A  plan  is 
also  under  consideration  for  young  males.14 

The  "house  year"  has  been  widely  discussed  in 
the  German  press.  Critics  have  denounced  its 
compulsory  nature  as  a  "Nazi  method",  but  sup- 
porters, both  public  and  private,  have  underscored 
the  need  for  official  measures  to  insure  the  employ- 
ment and  allocation  of  juvenile  labor.15  Indeed, 
there  have  been  proposals  for  a  "state  service 
year",  in  lieu  of  military  training,  during  which 
time  boys  would  be  employed  in  the  rebuilding  of 
cities  and  girls  would  be  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  domestic  work.  This  labor  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  courses  of  instruction  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  historical  subjects.16 
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Both  British  and  American  policies  seem  in  part 
formulated  with  the  view  to  extending  the  period 
of  pre-training  and,  possibly,  with  the  purpose  of 
postponing  a  final  vocational  decision.17  Soviet 
policies,  in  contrast,  seem  to  encourage  an  early 
choice  of  occupation.  Moreover,  local  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  have  inaugurated  immediate 
plans  for  vocational  training.18 

Aside  from  efforts  to  .use  vocational  training  as 
a  basis  for  political  reforms,  appeals  have  been 
made  for  a  broad  educational  program  for  youth 
on  an  extra-curricular  level.  Parties,  churches, 
and  public  agencies  are  being  asked  to  institute 
general  educational  projects  (allgemeines  Bil- 
dimgswerk)  for  youth  similar  to  the  International 
People's  Academy  (Internationale  Volksakade- 
mde)  established  at  Coburg.19  Emphasis  has  been 
placed,  specifically,  on  the  need  for  literature  to 
enlighten  youth  on  the  values  of  true  humanitari- 
anism  and  democracy.20  In  the  Soviet  zone,  so- 
called  "youth  schools"  have  been  inaugurated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  regional  and  local  youth  com- 

6  SMdeutsche  Zeitung,  Mar.  1,  1946. 

''News  of  Germany,  Oct.  29, 1945  :  Rhein-Neckar-Zeitung 
(Heidelberg),  Feb.  9,  1946;  Wiesbadener  Kurier   (Wies- 
baden), Feb.  23,  1946. 
■     8  Mittelbayerische  Zeitung  (Regensburg) ,  Mar.  3, 1946. 

9  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Apr.  6,  1946. 

10  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Jan.  4,  1946. 

"Political  Intelligence  Division  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office:  Daily  Digest  for  Germany  and  Austria,  Feb.  14, 
1946. 

"Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Jan.  31,  1946. 

13  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Jan.  11, 1946. 

14  It  is  reported  that  the  Bavarian  Ministry  of  Labor  is 
planning  to  organize  the  "Bavarian  Youth  Work  1916/47" 
in  order  to  employ  youths  in  domestic,  agricultural,  and 
social  work  prior  to  their  formal  apprenticeships.  See 
Donau-Kurier  (Ingolstadt),  Apr.  5;  Main-Echo,  Apr.  6, 
1946.  According  to  latest  reports  this  plan  has  not  been 
put  in  effect. 

15 Marburger  Presse  (Marburg),  Jan.  15,  1946;  Schivab- 
ische  Donau-Zeitung  (Ulin),  Feb.  23,  1946. 

16  Schwdbische  Donau-Zeitung,  Feb.  23,  1946. 

"By  the  same  token,  authorities  in  the  western  zones 
are  considering  the  institution  of  a  ninth  school  year. 

13  For  instance,  the  provincial  administration  of  Saxony 
is  reported  to  have  set  up  a  central  committee  for  voca- 
tional training,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
chambers  of  trade,  the  provincial  government,  and  the 
Free  German  Trade-Union  Association.  Its  aims  include : 
reorganization  of  apprenticeships,  development  of  new 
teaching  methods,  practical  application  of  industrial  psy- 
chology, etc.  See  PID:  Daily  Digest  for  Germany  and 
Austria,  Feb.  7,  1946. 

"Neue  Presse  (Coburg),  Feb.  2,  1946. 

20 Der  Tagesspiegel  (Berlin),  Feb.  8,  1946. 
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mittees.  In  at  least  two  zones  special  magazines 
have  been  issued  for  youth  and  books  for  youths 
and  children  have  been  published. 

Finally,  newspapers  in  all  zones  have  asked  for 
the  reestablishment  of  contact  between  German 
youth  and  the  youth  of  democratic  countries.21 
German  youths  have  already  participated  as  ob- 
servers in  the  World  Youth  Conference  held  in 
London  in  early  November  1945.22  One  of  the  Ger- 
man spokesmen  submitted  a  resolution  asking  for 
foreign  study  of  the  German  youth  movement  and 
outside  aid  in  meeting  the  problems  and  in  helping- 
its  democratic  members.  British,  Canadian,  and 
Soviet  Delegates  supported  the  motion.  The 
World  Youth  Council  has  since  asked  the  Central 
Youth  Committee  of  Berlin  to  send  an  official  ob- 
server to  its  meetings.  Heinz  Kessler,  head  of  the 
Main  Youth  Committee,  was  chosen.  Leaders  of 
the  British  youth  movement  have  already  met  with 
officials  of  German  youth  offices  and  representa- 
tives of  German  youth  organizations  to  discuss 
fundamental  problems  and  practical  devices.23  In 
addition,  a  number  of  British  officers  are  working 
with  German  youth  organizations  and  clubs. 
Likewise,  American  Scout  leaders  serving  with  the 
U.  S.  forces  have  helped  organize  the  new  Boy 
Scout  movement  within  the  American  zone. 
Youth  Committees  in  the  American  zone  with  the 
assistance  of  MG  Youth  Officers  are  now  prepar- 
ing educational  and  recreational  programs  for 
youth. 

Youth  Organizations 

The  role  of  youth  organizations  within  German 
society  has  always  been  hotly  debated  by  youth 
and  adults.  During  the  Weimar  period,  and  be- 
fore, opinion  was  split  into  two  major  camps,  one 
represented  by  the  members  of  the  so-called  "youth 
movement^'  {Jugendbewegu/ng),  the  other  by  sup- 
porters of  the  institution  of  "youth  care"  (Ju- 
gendpfege) .  The  youth  movement  was  a  common 
denominator  for  all  youth,  which  was  recruited, 
organized,  and  led  by  youth  in  accordance  with 

21  Ibid. 

"Deutsche  Volkszeitung  (Berlin),  Nov.  14,  1945. 

-'"Ncue  Rheinische  Zeitung  (Diisseldorf ),  Feb.  13,  1946. 

24  Hocaland-Bote  (Garmisch-Partenkirchen),  Jan.  9, 
1946. 

25Der  Tagesspicfjcl,  Dec.  28,  1945  and  Feb.  6,  1946; 
Schivabische  Donait-Zcitung,  Feb.  16,  1946. 

■" Schivabischc  Donnu-Z.i  itnng,  Feb.  16,  1946. 

27  Hochland-Bote,  Jan.  9,  1946. 


forms  and  principles  created  by  them.  It  re- 
flected the  will  of  youth  to  live  independently 
from,  and,  if  need  be,  in  opposition  to,  the  rules 
established  by  a  society  that  was  torn  by  political 
and  social  strife.  The  asocial  and  non-political 
character  of  this  youth,  its  romanticism  patterned 
on  medieval  symbols  (Landsknechts-Romantik) , 
its  irresponsibility  in  matters  of  concern  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  and  its  claim  to  complete 
integration  of  the  individual  into  the  group,  made 
some  of  its  members  particularly  susceptible  to 
National  Socialism. 

Youth  care,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  the 
organized  effort  by  such  adult  groups  as  churches, 
social  and  cultural  associations,  and  political  par- 
ties to  sponsor  and  control  the  activities  of  youth, 
generally  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  future  sup- 
port of  their  group  interests.  When  started  under 
the  auspices  of  public  agencies,  youth  organiza- 
tions not  infrequently  complemented  parental  and 
school  controls  through  supervision  of  organized 
leisure-time  activities. 

The  Hitler  Youth  adopted  elements  of  both 
types  of  youth  organizations.  It  took  over  certain 
romantic  symbols  of  the  youth  movement  and 
transformed  the  principle  of  group  integration 
into  total  subordination.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  exclusive  reservoir  for  the  Nazi.  Party,  the 
army,  and  the  bui'eaucracy,  the  Hitler  Youth  car- 
ried the  principle  of  adult  tutelage  to  the  extreme 
of  state  monopoly  and  thus  became  an  oversized 
form  of  j^outh  care. 

The  new  type  of  organizations  introduced  in  all 
zones  by  Military  Government,  although  preserv- 
ing certain  minor  elements  of  the  youth  move- 
ment, unquestionably  gravitates  toward  youth 
care.  Concepts  and  methods  vary,  but  they  con- 
form to  the  extent  that  all  powers  have  conceded 
to  youth  a  limited  right  to  organize.  Whether  the 
reconstitution  of  youth  organizations  corresponds 
to  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  youth  to  be  or- 
ganized is  open  to  doubt.  Observers  in  both  east- 
ern and  western  zones  find  that  the  vast  majority 
of  youth  remains  distristful,  even  hostile,  or  at 
best  indifferent  towar  dall  forms  of  organization.24 
Where  individual  youths  have  a  more  positive  at- 
titude, they  produce  varying  demands.  Some 
clamor  for  a  free  and  autonomous  youth  move- 
ment,25 some  for  a  state-instituted  "youth  project" 
(Jugendwerk)  ,26  some  for  youth  organizations 
sponsored  by,  or  affiliated  with,  political  parties.27 
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For  many  years  some  of  the  larger  universities 
throughout  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  in- 
vited visiting  professors  from  Europe  to  conduct 
regular  courses  in  most  of  the  important  fields  of 
science,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities.  This  inter- 
change has  contributed  greatly  in  broadening  the 
international  cultural  panorama  throughout  this 
hemisphere.  Political  turmoil  abroad  also  has 
brought  many  distinguished  professors  to  our 
shores.  But  frequently  these  men  and  women  have 
preferred  to  remain  in  America  to  help  enrich 
their  international  cultural  outlook  and  have  not 
returned  to  their  homelands.  True  cultural  inter- 
change is  a  two-way  affair. 


The  exchange  of  professors  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  republics  of  this  hemisphere  is 
a  much  more  recent  development.  The  United 
States  Government  has  been  a  pioneer  in  encour- 
aging on  a  large  scale  such  exchanges  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  offering  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning — both  here  and  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande — information  and  services  and, 
when  necessary,  grants-in-aid  to  meet  unusual  ex- 
penses, the  Department  of  State,  through  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  has  played  a  most  sig- 

Mr.  Espinosa  is  Divisional  Assistant  in  the  Division  of 
International  Exchange  of  Persons,  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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nificant  role  in  facilitating  and  in  increasing  the 
direct  exchange  of  knowledge  and  information  of 
mutual  interest  throughout  this  hemisphere. 

In  recent  years  this  program  has  greatly 
accelerated  the  development  of  similar  bilateral 
cooperative  educational  agreements  between  the 
governments  of  the  other  American  republics 
themselves.  Occasionally  exchanges  of  visiting 
professors  have  been  arranged  directly  by  univer- 
sities and  individual  professors  or  have  been  made 
possible  by  private  foundations  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions in  this  country  and  the  other  American 
republics.  Thus  fostered,  strengthened,  and  re- 
inforced, the  exchange  of  professors  has  become 
a  permanent  feature  of  inter-American  coopera- 
tion— a  two-way,  face-to-face  exchange  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  progress  of  science,  the 
humanities,  technology,  and  the  artistic  achieve- 
ments of  the  sister  nations  of  the  Americas. 

The  term  visiting  professor,  as  used  here,  is 
applied  only  to  the  recipients  of  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Department  of  State  whose  primary  pur- 
pose has  been  to  conduct  courses,  deliver  lectures, 
direct  research,  or  otherwise  serve  in  a  specific 
professorial  capacity  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  one  or  more  of  the  21  American  repub- 
lics. There  has  been  a  striking  increase  in  the 
number  of  visiting  professors  under  this  program 
during  the  last  two  years.  This  increase  is  espe- 
cially significant  when  one  realizes  that  virtually 
all  of  the  visiting  professors  were  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  host  universities.  The  preponder- 
ance of  visiting  professors  from  this  country  to 
the  other  American  republics  represents  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  requests  from  universities 
in  this  country  and  in  the  other  American  repub- 
lics for  assistance  from  the  Department  of  State 
in  facilitating  such  cooperative  projects. 

"Since  most  of  these  were  accompanied  by  offers 
from  the  universities  to  pay  the  visitors  the  same 
salaries  their  own  professors  receive  (the  Depart- 
ment's grants  cover  travel  and  the  differences 
between  United  States  and  foreign  salary  stand- 
ards and  monetary  values),  it  is  clear  that  such  a 

1  Francis  J.  Colligan,  "Exchange  of  Specialists  and  Dis- 
tinguished Leaders  in  the  Western  Hemisphere"  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2414,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1945),  p.  9.  Pages  8-9  of  this 
article  describe  briefly  the  visiting-professors  program  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  1945  fiscal  year.  See 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  9.  1945,  p.  366. 


movement  ...  is  not  a  cultural  'invasion'  but 
simply  a  warm  response  to  an  offer  of  intellectual 
fellowship."  1 

The  first  important  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  exchange  of  professors  between  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  was  the  Convention 
for  the  Promotion  of  Inter-American  Cultural 
Relations,  signed  by  all  the  American  republics 
at  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Main- 
tenance of  Peace,  Buenos  Aires,  December  23, 1936. 
The  Buenos  Aires  convention,  which  has  since  been 
ratified  by  all  of  the  American  republics  except 
Argentina,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  and 
Uruguay,  makes  provision  for  the  exchange  of 
professors  and  students.  With  reference  to  the 
exchange  of  professors,  the  convention  provides 
that : 

"Each  High  Contracting  Party  shall  communi- 
cate to  each  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties 
through  diplomatic  channels,  on  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary of  every  alternate  year,  a  complete  list  of  the 
full  professors  available  for  exchange  serv- 
ice. .  .  .  From  this  list  each  one  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Parties  shall  arrange  to  select  a  visit- 
ing professor  who  shall  either  give  lectures  in 
various  centers,  or  conduct  regular  courses  of  in- 
struction, or  pursue  special  research  in  some  desig- 
nated institution  and  who  shall  in  other  appro- 
priate ways  promote  better  understanding  between 
the  parties  cooperating,  it  being  understood,  how- 
ever, that  preference  shall  be  given  to  teaching 
rather  than  to  research  work." 
The  sending  government  is  required  to  provide  all 
the  expenses  and  salary  of  its  exchange  professors. 

Several  years  passed  before  the  United  States 
Government  was  prepared. to  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention. 
The  traditional  attitude  in  the  United  States  that 
cultural  interchange  belonged  properly  within  the 
sphere  of  private  initiative,  and  the  fact  that 
hitherto  there  was  no  agency  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  with  such  international  cultural 
relations,  explain  in  part  the  late  participation  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  actively  imple- 
menting the  convention. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  coordinate  and  make  more  effective  the 
important  role  of  private  agencies  in  this  country 
in  the  development  of  both  national  and  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  cultural  relations,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Cultural  Relations  was  established  in  the 
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Department  of  State  by  Departmental  Order  768 
issued  on  July  28,  1938.  The  Department  of 
State  has  said: 

"The  broad  purpose  of  the  Division  of  Cultural 
Relations  is  to  make  friends  for  the  United  States 
abroad  through  the  development  of  a  greater  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  best  contri- 
butions "which  this  country  may  exchange  with 
other  nations.     .     .     . 

"As  an  official  agency  charged  with  this  type  of 
exchange,  the  Division  seeks  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties within  the  Government  and  works  closely  with 
the  important  private  organizations  and  institu- 
tions of  the  country  which  are  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual cooperation.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Department  that  in  this  country  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  cultural  exchange  properly  resides 
with  private  agencies  and  institutions  and  the 
major  functions  of  the  Division  are  to  make  the 
good  offices  of  the  Government  available  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  activities  of  private  organizations." 2 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Division  of  Cultural  Relations  was  to  ful- 
fil the  obligations  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention. 
In  1940  and  again  in  1942,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  lists  of  all  the  persons 
who  had  expressed  interest  in  being  considered 
for  exchange  service  were  prepared  and  communi- 
cated to  each  of  the  other  ratifying  countries 
through  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular 
missions.  To  assist  in  the  selection  of  a  visiting 
professor  from  these  lists,  each  government  was 
sent  a  supplementary  list  of  professors  who  had 
expressed  interest  in  teaching  in  the  particular 
country  concerned.  The  Appropriation  Act  of 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  1941  fiscal  year 
(54  Stat.  181)  provided  funds  necessary  for  meet- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
convention,  and  in  the  fall  of  1940  and  early  in 
1941  the  first  appointments  of  United  States  ex- 
change professors  were  made. 

Meanwhile,  two  other  important  developments 
contributed  greatly  toward  reinforcing  the  general 
program  for  the  exchange  of  professors  in  this 
hemisphere.  The  first  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
now  well-established  travel-grant  program  of  the 
Department  of  State,  made  possible  by  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
1940.  This  travel-grant  program  has  made  pos- 
sible the  exchange  of  specialists,  public  officials, 
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leaders  of  thought  and  opinion,  and  distinguished 
persons  in  almost  every  field  of  mutual  interest, 
for  special  study,  observation,  and  consultation 
in  a  particular  field  of  interest,  or  to  enable  them 
to  serve  as  consultants,  make  special  surveys,  pre- 
sent programs,  or  deliver  lectures  in  one  or  more 
countries.  Under  this  program,  over  350  such  per- 
sons have  visited  the  United  States,  and  a  lesser 
number  from  this  country  have  visited  the  other 
American  republics.  Many  others,  traveling  on 
their  own  or  under  private  auspices,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  American  foreign  missions 
concerned  or  the  Department  of  State,  are  given 
advice,  direction,  and  assistance  in  planning  their 
program  of  activities  and  in  facilitating  the  con- 
tacts wheh  would  be  most  helpful  to  them.  This 
type  of  interchange  under  private  auspices,  al- 
though limited,  has  been  continuous  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century. 

The  second  important  development  was  the  ap- 
pointment in  1941  of  the  first  cultural-relations 
officers  of  the  Department  of  State,  who  are  at- 
tached to  American  missions  abroad  and  who 
supervise  cultural-relations  activities  in  the  field ; 
they  serve  as  the  operating  link  of  the  Government 
abroad  in  facilitating  cultural  cooperation  between 
the  people  of  the  Other  American  republics  and 
the  people  of  this  country. 

The  significance  of  the  Buenos  Aires  convention 
in  furthering  the  exchange  of  visiting  professors 
throughout  the  Americas  cannot  be  overempha- 
sized, since  it  gave  spirit  and  life  to  a  program 
which  has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  inter- 
American  relations. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  convention,  how- 
ever, proved  impracticable,  and  only  eight  ex- 
change professors  from  the  United  States,  and  one 
from  below  the  Rio  Grande,  have  served  under  the 
convention.  First,  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion were  cumbersome  and  unwieldy.  By  the  time 
a  professor  signed  the  necessary  application  forms, 
was  listed  on  a  panel,  had  his  name  submitted  to 
the  signatory  nations,  and  was  selected  by  a  par- 

2  The  Program  of  the  Department  of  State  in  Cultural 
Relations  (Department  of  State  publication  1441,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1940) . 

The  Division  of  Cultural  Relations  was  abolished  and 
the  New  Division  of  Science,  Education,  and  Art  organized 
in  1944.  Later  in  1944  the  title  was  changed  to  "Division 
of  Cultural  Cooperation."  The  travel-grant  program  of 
the  Department  is  now  administered  by  the  Division  of 
International  Exchange  of  Persons. 
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ticular  country,  the  original  date  of  his  availabil- 
ity had  long  passed.  Secondly,  the  provision  that 
all  the  expenses  of  a  visiting  professor  should  be 
borne  by  the  sending  government  proved  a  handi- 
cap to  those  countries  with  currency  at  unfavor- 
able exchange  rates.  Thirdly,  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed by  the  convention  for  the  selection  of 
exchange  professors  was  too  rigid.  Universities 
seeking  a  visiting  professor  from  abroad  usually 
have  a  specific  field  of  study  or  a  specific  indi- 
vidual in  mind  and  therefore  prefer  not  to  limit 
their  choice  to  a  prepared  list  drawn  up  without 
any  relation  to  their  specific  situation  and  needs. 

Beginning  on  July  1,  1941,  as  a  part  of  the 
travel-grant  program,  the  Department  of  State, 
adapting  itself  realistically  to  needs  and  circum- 
stances, arranged  to  assist  in  sending  and  receiv- 
ing visiting  professors  on  a  bilateral  cooperative 
basis,  outside  of  the  convention.  At  first,  because 
of  the  limited  funds  available  and  the  delays  in- 
volved in  inaugurating  new  procedures,  only  a  very 
few  arrangements  could  be  worked  out.  During  the 
1941  fiscal  year  there  had  been  four  United  States 
visiting  professors  under  the  convention.  During 
the  1942  fiscal  year  there  were  two  under  the  con- 
vention and  four  under  the  new  arrangement.  The 
American  diplomatic  and  consular  missions  in 
the  other  American  republics  were  given  detailed 
information  regarding  this  new  program  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  1942. 

There  were  16  exchange  professorships  during 
the  1943  fiscal  year  under  the  new  cooperative  ar- 
rangement, an  increase  of  6  over  the  combined  total 
of  the  two  previous  years.  Perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  exchange 
was  a  two-way  affair,  5  visiting  professors  from 
the  other  American  republics  receiving  teaching 
positions  in  the  United  States  and  11  from  this 
country  going  to  various  of  the  other  American 
republics.  There  were  15  exchanges  in  the  1944 
fiscal  year,  and  the  ratio  was  virtually  the  same. 
Henceforth  there  was  to  be  only  one  exchange 
professor  specifically  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention. Gradually  the  Department  of  State  in- 
tegrated the  professorial  program  under  the 
Buenos  Aires  convention  with  the  cooperatively 
financed  one  now  successfully  in  operation. 

The  visiting-professors  program  came  into  its 
own  during  the  years  1944-46.  Grants-in-aid  were 
made  to  54  visiting  professors  during  the  1945 
fiscal  year,  47  from  the  United  States  to  the  other 
American  republics  and  7  from  the  other  Ameri- 
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can  republics  to  the  United  States.  For  the  first 
time  the  funds  available  for  this  cooperative  pro- 
gram were  exhausted  several  months  before  the 
termination  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  reject  some  40  requests  (which  were  almost  en- 
tirely from  universities  in  the  other  American  re- 
publics) for  financial  assistance  which,  combined 
with  the  amount  their  universities  were  able  to 
contribute,  would  have  made  possible  the  obtaining 
of  visiting  professors.  During  the  1946  fiscal  year 
the  Department  extended  grants-in-aid  to  62  visit- 
ing professors.  Of  these,  53  were  from  the  United 
States  to  the  other  American  republics  and  9  were 
from  the  other  American  republics  to  this  country. 

In  planning,  initiating,  and  carrying  into  effect 
these  international  exchanges,  the  Department  of 
State  relies  upon  the  advice  and  experience  of 
other  Government  agencies  and  private  educa- 
tional research,  and  philanthropic  institutions  and 
organizations,  in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
which  are  interested  or  engaged  in  the  program. 
It  cooperates  with  such  groups  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  and  to  coordinate 
their  international  activities.  In  the  selection  of 
visiting  professors,  apart  from  the  primary  re- 
quirement of  professional  competence,  proficiency 
in  the  languages  of  the  other  American  republics 
is  required  sufficient  to  enable  the  professor  to  con- 
duct classes  or  direct  research  in  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, or  French,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  the  same 
time  the  professors  selected  are  considered  to  be 
something  more  than  intellectuals  cooperating 
solely  as  specialists  in  a  particular  field.  Wher- 
ever possible  they  are  chosen  from  those  American 
citizens,  of  varied  experience,  who  can  represent 
their  country  faithfully  abroad.  The  ability  to 
speak  naturally  and  without  fear  of  misunder- 
standing in  the  language  of  the  country  visited  is 
therefore  doubly  important. 

Visiting  professors  from  the  United  States  re- 
ceive advice  and  assistance  in  arranging  their 
travel  and  their  proper  reception  abroad  and  are 
asked  to  spend  a  period  of  time  in  Washington 
prior  to  their  departure,  in  order  that  they  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  latest  developments 
in  the  program.  During  the  course  of  their  as- 
signments necessary  contacts  are  maintained 
through  correspondence,  periodic  reports,  and  di- 
rectives through  the  American  diplomatic  and 
consular  missions.  Similar  guidance  and  supers 
vision  is  given  to  visiting  professors  from  the 
other  American  republics  by  the  appropriate  offi- 
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cers  of  the  American  missions  abroad,  and  by  the 
Department  of  State  during  their  stay  in  this 
country. 

Grants-in-aid  for  visiting  professorships  are 
limited,  wherever  possible,  to  supplementing  or 
facilitating  private  and  governmental  efforts  at 
home  and  in  the  other  American  republics  and  in 
eliminating  financial  obstacles  to  effective  interna- 
tional exchange,  such  as  adverse  rates  of  exchange, 
costs  of  international  travel,  and  the  discrepancies 
in  national  public  and  private  financial  resources. 
In  general,  visiting  professors  are  considered  only 
when  requested  by  the  host  university  and  when 
that  institution  offers  at  least  the  equivalent  of 
the  compensation  received  by  its  own  professors. 
The  grants-in-aid  of  the  Department  of  State  aim 
to  supplement  the  amount  provided  by  the  host 
institution  and  the  amount  received  by  the  visit- 
ing professor  from  other  sources  during  the  course 
of  his  visiting  professorship.  In  the  case  of  visit- 
ing professors  from  the  United  States,  such 
grants  include  a  sum  for  necessary  textbooks  and 
teaching  materials,  which  are  ordered  through  the 
Department  of  State  and  are  donated  to  the  host 
university  as  a  gift  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment upon  the  termination  of  the  visiting  pro- 
fessorship. 

During  the  period  from  July  1,  1940  to  July  1, 
1946, 157  visiting  professors  received  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Department  of  State;  31  universities 
and  colleges  in  all  but  one  of  the  other  American 
republics  and  49  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  25  States  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  participated  in  this  program. 
Approximately  one  third  of  these  visiting  pro- 
fessorships were  full-year  appointments.  Pro- 
fessors from  the  other  American  republics  have 
taught  in  this  country  in  the  fields  of  language, 
literature,  history,  medicine,  art,  and  music.  Pro- 
fessors from  the  United  States  have  taught  in  the 
other  American  republics  in  the  fields  of  language, 
literature,  history,  law,  government,  sociology, 
economics,  mathematics,  statistics,  psychology, 
philosophy,  anthropology,  folklore,  music,  art, 
architecture,  ceramics,  medicine,  dentistry,  phys- 
ics, biology,  genetics,  chemistry,  geology,  engineer- 
ing, botany,  zoology,  agriculture,  education, 
library  science,  home  economics,  and  physical 
education.  Of  the  number,  13  were  women — 2 
from  the  other  American  republics  and  11  from 
the  United  States.     They  taught  courses,  or  con- 


ducted research  in  the  fields  of,  chemistry,  library 
science,  art,  language,  literature,  home  economics, 
and  physical  education. 

Frequently  the  most  important  and  valuable 
contributions  of  visiting  professors  have  proved 
to  be  outside  the  classroom  or  laboratory:  pub- 
lishing articles  for  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
class  outlines,  even  textbooks  in  the  language  of 
the  country  visited;  delivering  public  lectures 
before  school  or  civic  groups  or  over  the  radio  in 
the  university  community  and  in  the  surrounding 
area,  in  some  cases  even  in  neighboring  countries ; 
serving  as  consultants  and  advisers  to  public  and 
private  institutions  and  agencies  requesting  such 
assistance;  collaborating  with  the  authorities  of 
the  institutions  visited  in  their  efforts  to  broaden 
their  departments,  laboratories,  and  programs 
and  to  establish  wider  professional  contacts,  ob- 
tain gifts,  or  purchase  scientific  literature,  labora- 
tory equipment,  and  other  teaching  materials. 

"Teaching,  writing,  and  undertaking  research, 
all  these  professors  make  friends  and  lasting  con- 
tacts for  themselves,  their  home  universities,  their 
professional  societies,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  making  of  friends  for  the  United 
States  is,  in  fact,  the  usual  by-product  of  the  travel 
abroad  which  the  Department  of  State  has  en- 
couraged and  aided." 3 

It  would  be  futile  here  to  attempt  to  present  a  full 
account  and  evaluation  of  the  contributions  of 
these  visiting  prof  essorships  in  strengthening  the 
bonds  of  cultural  unity  in  this  hemisphere.  That 
story  would  require  a  sizable  volume. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Benton 
alluded  to  the  significance  of  this  type  of  supple- 
mentary and  facilitative  Government  service  in 
furthering  international  cultural  relations  when 
he  wrote : 

"The  exchange  of  skills,  knowledge,  students, 
scientists,  and  other  specialists  is  a  relatively  new 
idea  and  hence,  to  some,  unorthodox.  We  should 
not  close  our  minds  because  of  that.  We  should, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  terrifying  weapons  of 
destruction,  place  our  small  and  inconspicuous 
bets  on  these  long-range  measures  which  hold 
some  reasonable  hope  and  promise  that  the  world 
can  learn  to  live  together  in  peace  and  under- 
standing." 4 

3  Bulletin  of  Sept.  9,  1945,  p.  369. 

4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  591. 
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Agreement  Between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen1 


Sana'a,  May  4, 194,6. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment of  my  Government's  understanding  of  the 
agreement  reached  through  conversations  held  at 
Sana'a  April  14  to  May  4  by  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Yemen  with  reference  to  diplomatic  and  consular 
representation,  juridical  protection,  commerce  and 
navigation  as  hereafter  defined.  These  two  Gov- 
ernments, having  in  mind  the  letter  dated  March  4, 
1946,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Inman  Yehya  Bin  Mohamed  Ham- 
id-un-din,  King  of  the  Yemen,  by  which  the  United 
States  of  America  recognized  the  complete  and  ab- 
solute independence  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen, 
and  desiring  to  strengthen  the  friendly  rela- 
tions happily  existing  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  respect  the  rights  of  this  independence  rec- 
ognized by  the  above-mentioned  letter  as  the  basis 
for  all  their  relations  and  to  maintain  the  most- 
favored-nation  principle  in  its  unconditional  and 
unlimited  form  as  the  basis  of  their  commercial 
relations,  agree  to  the  following  provisions: 

Article  I 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Yemen  will  exchange  diplomatic  represent- 
atives and  consular  officers  at  a  date  which  shall 
be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Article  II 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  each  Party 
accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  other  Party 
shall  enjoy  in  the  territories  of  such  other  Party 
the  rights,  privileges,  exemptions  and  immunities 
accorded  under  generally  recognized  principles  of 
international  law.  The  consular  officers  of  each 
Party  who  are  assigned  to  the  Government  of  the 

'An  identical  text  was  signed  by  Abdul  Kai'im  Mutah- 
har,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Yemen,  at  Sana'a  on 
May  4,  1946. 


other  Party,  and  are  duly  provided  with  exequa- 
turs, shall  be  permitted  to  reside  in  the  territories 
of  such  other  Party  at  the  places  where  consular 
officers  are  permitted  by  the  applicable  laws  to  re- 
side ;  they  shall  enjoy  the  honorary  privileges  and 
the  immunities  accorded  to  officers  of  their  rank 
by  general  international  usage ;  and  they  shall  not, 
in  any  event,  be  treated  in  a  manner  less  favorable 
than  similar  officers  of  any  third  country. 

Article  III 

Subjects  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Yemen 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Yemen  shall  be  received  and  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  and  practices  of  gener- 
ally recognized  international  law.  In  respect  of 
their  persons,  possessions  and  rights,  such  subjects 
or  nationals  shall  enjoy  the  fullest  protection  of  the 
laws  and  authorities  of  the  country,  and  shall  not 
be  treated  in  any  manner  less  favorable  than  the 
nationals  of  any  third  country.  Subjects  of  His 
Majesty  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Yemen  shall  be  subject  to  the  local 
laws  and  regulations,  and  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  accorded  in  this  third  Article. 

Article  IV 

In  all  matters  relating  to  customs  duties  and 
charges  of  any  kind  imposed  on  or  in  connection 
with  importation  or  exportation  or  otherwise  af- 
fecting commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  method  of 
levying  such  duties  and  charges,  to  all  rules  and 
formalities  in  connection  with  importation  or  ex- 
portation, and  to  transit,  warehousing  and  other 
facilities,  each  Party  shall  accord  unconditional 
and  unrestricted  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
other  Party,  from  whatever  place  arriving,  or  to 
articles  destined  for  exportation  to  the  territories 
of  such  other  Party,  by  whatever  route.  Any  ad- 
vantage, favor,  privilege  or  immunity  with  respect 
to  any  duty,  charge  or  regulation  affecting  com- 
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farce  or  navigation  now  or  hereafter  accorded  by 
tie  United  States  of  America  or  by  the  Kingdom  of 
he  Yemen  to  any  third  country  will  be  accorded 
mmediately  and  unconditionally  to  the  commerce 
md  navigation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen  and 
if  the  United  States  of  America,  respectively, 
rhe  advantages  relating  to  customs  duties  now  or 
lereafter  accorded  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ca  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba  shall  be  excepted  from 
he  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

There  shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV  of  this  Agreement  advantages  now  or 
lereafter  accorded :  by  virtue  of  a  customs  union  of 
■rich  either  Party  may  become  a  member ;  to  adja- 
cent countries  in  order  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic ; 
md  by  the  United  States  of  America  or  its  terri- 
:ories  or  possessions  to  one  another  or  to  the  Pan- 
ima  Canal  Zone. 

The  last  clause  shall  continue  to  a*pply  in  respect 
jf  any  advantages  now  or  hereafter  accorded  by 
the  United  States  of  America  or  its  territories  or 
possessions  to  one  another  irrespective  of  any 
change  in  the  political  status  of  any  such  terri- 
tories or  possessions.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement 
shall  prevent  the  adoption  or  enforcement  by 
either  Party  within  the  area  of  its  jurisdiction;  of 
measures  relating  to  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  gold  or  silver  or  the  traffic  in  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  and,  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  all  other  military  supplies:  of 
measures  necessary  in  pursuance  of  obligations  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity or  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  essential 
interests  of  such  Party  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency; or  of  statutes  in  relation  to  immigration 
and  travel.  Subject  to  the  requirement  that,  under 
like  circumstances  and  conditions,  there  shall  be 


no  arbitrary  discrimination  by  either  Party 
against  the  subjects,  nationals,  commerce  or  navi- 
gation of  the  other  Party  in  favor  of  the  subjects, 
nationals,  commerce  or  navigation  of  any  third 
country,  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall 
not  extend  to  prohibitions  or  restrictions :  imposed 
on  moral  or  humanitarian  grounds;  designed  to 
protect  human,  animal,  or  plant  life  or  health; 
relating  to  prison-made  goods ;  or  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  police  or  revenue  law. 

Article  VI 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  apply  to 
all  territory  under  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of 
either  of  the  parties,  except  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  until 
superseded  by  a  more  comprehensive  commercial 
agreement,  or  until  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  a 
written  notice  of  termination  given  by  either 
Party  to  the  other  Party,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 
Moreover,  either  Party  may  terminate  Articles  I, 
II,  III  or  IV  on  thirty  days'  written  notice. 

If  the  above  provisions  are  acceptable  to  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen  this 
note  and  the  reply  signifying  assent  thereto  shall, 
if  agreeable  to  that  Government,  be  regarded  as 
constituting  an  agreement  between  two  Govern- 
ments which  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of 
such  acceptance. 

Accept  [etc.] 

William  A.  Eddy 
Chief,  Special  U.S.  Diplomatic 
Mission  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen 

Al  Qadi  Abdul  Karim  Mutahhar 

Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Kingdom  of  the  Yemen 


The  United  Nations 


Meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 

U.  S.  MEMORANDUM  1 :  CONTROL  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY  * 


After  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  views 
expressed  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
at  its  first  meeting  yesterday  and  to  the  comments 
of  the  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  the 
American  Delegation  has  concluded  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee offer  a  sound  and  expeditious  approach  to 
the  solution  of  our  problems.  Accordingly,  the 
American  Delegation  concurs  in  and  endorses 
them. 

In  furtherance  thereof,  we  submit  this  memo- 
randum in  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  the  Subcommit- 
tee in  conducting  its  deliberations  and  reaching  its 
conclusions.  The  memorandum  is  an  attempt  to 
outline  in  logical  sequence  a  number  of  the  more 
important  points  upon  which  the  Commission  it- 
self will  undoubtedly  desire  the  views  of  this  Sub- 
committee. It  does  not  purport  to  be  complete. 
There  will  certainly  be  many  additional  points 
requiring  this  Subcommittee's  consideration. 

A.  The  control  and  development  of  atomic 
energy  must  be  international  and  should  be  en- 
trusted to  an  agency  which  for  present  purposes 
is  called  the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 

B.  The  Authority  would  be  created  by  a  treaty, 
which  should  include  a  form  of  charter  for  the 
Authority  and  some  very  important  additional 
provisions. 

C.  The  preamble  of  the  treaty  should  express 
the  following  principles : 

1.  The  preservation  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples stated  in  the  Preamble  and  Chapter  I  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations ; 

:  Submitted  to  Subcommittee  1  of  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  on  July  2  by  the  associate 
member  on  the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  delegation  on  the  same 
date. 


2.  The  safeguarding  of  all  peoples  against  thq 
use  of  atomic  weapons ; 

3.  The  development  and  wide  distribution  oJ 
atomic  energy  and  its  by-products  for  purposes  oi 
raising  the  welfare  and  standard  of  life  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  of  contributing  to  their 
science  and  culture ;  and 

4.  The  realization  of  these  ends  through  inter- 
national cooperation,  through  an  international 
agency  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy,  and  through  a  system  of  international 
enforcement. 

D.  The  treaty  should  contain  provisions : 

1.  Defining  the  relations  between  the  Authority 
and  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly, 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  other 
organs  of  the  United  Nations ; 

2.  Defining  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  several  signatory  States  and  the  Authority,  in- 
cluding the  relations  between  the  Authority  and 
any  atomic  energy  control  agencies  of  the  signa- 
tory States; 

3.  Governing  the  sequence  and  timing  of  the 
steps  in  the  transition  from  the  present  conditions 
to  the  conditions  which  will  prevail  once  the  Au- 
thority is  in  effective  control  of  atomic  energy ; 

4.  Specifying  the  time  when  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  national  and  private  possession, 
manufacture,  and  use  of  atomic  weapons  shall  be 
outlawed ; 

5.  Defining  the  violations  which  shall  constitute 
international  crimes  and  specifying  the  sanctions 
to  be  employed  for  such  violations ; 

6.  Relating  to  signature,  ratification,  entry  into 
force  and  amendment  of  the  treaty;  and 

7.  Concerning  any  necessary  amendment  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

E.  The  charter  of  the  Atomic  Development  Au- 
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thority  should  state  the  following  purposes  of  the 
Authority : 

1.  To  prevent  the  possession,  manufacture  or 
use  of  atomic  weapons  for  mass  destruction ; 

2.  To  foster  the  beneficial,  non-dangerous  uses 
af  atomic  energy ; 

3.  To  have  managerial  control  or  ownership  of 
ill  atomic  energy  activities  potentially  dangerous 
to  world  security; 

4.  To  control,  inspect,  and  license  all  other 
atomic  energy  activities; 

5.  To  engage  in  atomic  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment; and 

6.  To  assure  that  the  benefits  derived  from  such 
research  and  development  shall  be  available  to  the 
peoples  of  all  the  signatory  States  so  long  as  each 
State  and  its  people  support  the  Authority  and 
observe  their  obligations  under  the  treaty  and 
charter. 

F.  The  charter  should  contain  specific  provi- 
sions governing  topics  under  the  following  prin- 
cipal headings: 

1.  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Authority.  Subject  to  application  in  the 
manner  to  be  defined  in  the  charter,  the  Authority 
should  be  granted  the  following  powers : 

a.  To  obtain  and  maintain  complete  and  ex- 
clusive control  or  ownership  of  all  uranium, 
thorium,  and  other  material  which  may  be  a 
source  of  atomic  energy  wherever  present  in 
potentially  dangerous  quantities  whether  in 
raw  material,  by-product,  processed,  or  other 
form ; 

o.  To  conduct  continuous  investigations  and 
surveys  of  sources  of  atomic  energy  through- 
out the  world,  in  aid  of  the  proper  exercise  of 
the  foregoing  and  the  Authority's  other  func- 
tions and  powers; 

c.  To  acquire,  construct,  own,  and  exclusively 
operate  all  facilities  for  the  production  of 
U-235,  plutonium,  and  such  other  fissionable 
materials  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Authority, 
and  to  maintain  supplies  of  fissionable  materials 
adequate  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  Authority ; 

d.  To  define  and  determine,  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  charter,  any  other  facilities  or  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  which 
would  be  dangerous  unless  controlled  by  the 
Authority,  and  to  supervise  and  have  complete 
managerial  control  of  all  such  activities  and 
facilities ; 
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e.  To  have  unhindered  access  to,  and  power  to 
control,  license,  and  inspect  all  other  facilities 
which  possess,  utilize  or  produce  materials  which 
are  a  source  of  atomic  energy,  and  all  other  activ- 
ities which  utilize  or  produce,  or  are  capable  of 
utilizing  or  producing,  atomic  energy ; 

/.  To  have  the  exclusive  right  of  research  in 
the  field  of  atomic  explosives ; 

g.  To  foster  and  promote  the  non-dangerous 
use  and  wide  distribution  of  atomic  energy  for 
beneficial  purposes  under  licenses  or  other  suit- 
able arrangements  established  by  the  Authority ; 
and 

h.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
charter,  to  have  power  to  take  other  necessary 
action  and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  Composition,  Organization,  and  Location  of 
the  Atomic  Development  Authority. 

a.  All  signatory  States  to  be  members  of  the 
Authority. 

h.  Conditions  upon  which  States  not  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  may  become  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

c.  The  Authority  to  be  organized  to  function 
continuously. 

d.  Governing  Board. 

(1)  Composition  and  qualifications. 

(2)  Method  of  nomination  and  selection. 

(3)  Terms  of  office. 

(4)  Voting  procedure. 

(5)  Powers  and  duties. 

(6)  Compensation. 

e.  Executive  management. 

(1)  Number  and  titles  of  executive  officers. 

(2)  Qualifications  and  method  of  selection. 

(3)  Terms  of  office. 

(4)  Powers  and  duties. 

(5)  Compensation. 

/.  Staff  and  consultants. 

g.  Subordinate  boards,  divisions,  and  other 
units. 

h.  Location  of  the  Authority. 

G.  Provisions  for  enforcement  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty  as  follows : 

1.  Definitions  of  conduct  constituting  violations. 

2.  Consequences  of  such  violations,  including 
the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  detecting,  estab- 
lishing, remedying  or  punishing  such  violations : 

a.  Administrative  action  by  the  Authority. 
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(1)  Special  investigations. 

(2)  Revocation  or  denial  of  licenses. 

(3)  Other  action. 

b.  Resort  to  judicial  processes  and  procedures. 

c.  Reference  of  serious  violations  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

H.  The  following  additional  topics  should  be 
provided  for  in  the  treaty : 

1.  Legal  capacity  and  privileges  and  immunities 
of  the  Authority  in  the  territory  of  each  signatory 
State. 

2.  Privileges  and  immunities  of  officials  of  the 
Authority. 

3.  Accountability  of  the  Authority  and  its  offi- 
cials, and  the  scope  of,  and  procedure  for,  review 
of  their  actions. 

4.  Method  of  financing  the  Authority. 


5.  Procedure  for  determination  of  the  prices 
and  quotas  which  the  Authority  should  employ  in 
the  sale  or  lease  of  atomic  energy  materials  or 
by-products. 

(5.  Procedure  for  determination  of  the  compen- 
sation to  be  made  by  the  Authority  in  acquiring 
atomic  energy  supplies  and  facilities. 

7.  Measures  to  insure  adequate  protection  and 
strategic  location  of  the  premises  and  property 
of  the  Authority. 

8.  Definitions  of  terms  used  in  the  treaty  and 
charter. 

Note   on   order   in   which  topics  should  be  con- 
sidered : 

Consideration  of  the  charter  first  would  atford 
an  understanding  of  the  functions  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Authority  and  would  facilitate 
agreement  upon  the  other  provisions  of  the  treaty. 


U.  S.  MEMORANDUM  2:   FUNCTIONS    AND  POWERS  OF  PROPOSED 
ATOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY  1 


1.  A  fundamental  element  of  the  United  States 
plan  for  control  of  atomic  energy  2  is  an  interna- 
tional Atomic  Development  Authority  with  the 
dual  functions  of : 

a.  preventing  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  de- 
structive purposes ; 

b.  promoting  the  peaceful  applications  of 
atomic  energy  and  its  by-products  for  the  material 
benefit  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  as  a  contri- 
bution to  their  science  and  culture. 

2.  A  few  very  basic  facts  afford  the  opportunity, 
and  determine  the  pattern,  for  control  of  atomic 
energy.  One  is  that  the  nuclear  chain  reaction, 
essential  to  the  release  of  atomic  energy  in  any 
form,  requires  the  presence  of  uranium  alone  or  in 
combination  with  thorium  to  produce  fissionable 
material.    Available  knowledge  indicates  that  this 

1  Submitted  by  the  U.  S.  Representative  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  on  July  5  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S.  Delegation  on  tiie  same 
date. 

2  For  the  text  of  the  proposals  presented  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  by  the  U.  S.  Representative  on  June  14, 
see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 


requirement  is  likely  to  prevail  for  a  considerable 
time.  Another  important  fact  is  that  all  of  the 
initial  processes  in  the  production  of  these  fission- 
able materials  and  certain  subsequent  ones  are 
identical  whether  their  intended  use  or  purpose  is 
beneficent  or  dangerous. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is 
that  the  core  of  any  system  for  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  effective  dominion  over  all  uranium  and 
thorium  and  their  fissionable  derivatives. 

The  degree  of  effectiveness  of  such  controls  over 
these  fissionable  materials  is  the  measure  of  the 
success  of  our  undertaking.  To  be  fully  effective, 
such  controls  must  attach  firmly  to  all  uranium 
and  thorium  from  the  moment  they  are  produced 
and  must  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  they  exist  in  a 
state  or  quantity  susceptible  of  dangerous  use. 
Any  uranium  or  thorium  in  unauthorized  hands  is 
a  threat  to  the  entire  system  of  control  and  thus  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Since  the  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes  necessitates  operations  which 
are,  in  the  initial  stages,  identical  with  those 
needed  to  make  atomic  energy  available  for  de- 
structive purposes,  both  of  these  functions    (la 
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ind  lb  above)  should  be  assigned  to  the  same 
feency.  Furthermore,  an  international  agency 
nth  responsibilities  for  fostering  the  beneficial 
lses  of  atomic  energy,  as  well  as  responsibilities 
"or  preventing  its  misuse,  will  be  more  effective, 
•onstnictive,  and  workable  than  if  it  has  merely 
luties  of  inspection  and  policing.  The  activities 
>f  such  an  agency  might  even  result  in  establishing 
jeneficial  patterns  of  international  cooperation  of 
i  new  and  hopeful  kind. 

In  discussing  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
Authority,  it  is  helpful  to  distinguish  between 
jjperations  which  are  "safe"  and  those  which  are 
'dangerous"  from  the  point  of  view  of  misappli- 
cation of  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of 
testructive  ends. 

•">.  The  functions  and  powers  of  the  Authority 
ivill  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  by  vari- 
ous means.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  cata- 
logue completely  the  exact  forms  of  control  which 
lie  Authority  will  need  to  employ.  In  general, 
ihey  fall  into  the  categories  of  ownership,  mana- 
gerial control  supervision,  leasing,  licensing,  and 
inspection.  The  Authority  should,  of  course,  be 
iiven  wide  power' and  discretion  as  to  the  particu- 
lar means  or  combinations  thereof  which  it  deems 
best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  func- 
tions. 

4.  Section  F  of  the  memorandum  submitted  to 
Subcommittee  No.  1  by  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion on  July  2,  1946,  sets  forth  a  partial  list  of 
functions  and  powers  of  the  control  agency. 

The  following,  arranged  in  the  order  of  presen- 
tation contained  in  said  memorandum,  is  submit- 
ted, in  response  to  the  request  of  our  Chairman,  by 
way  of  explanation  and  amplification  of  the  oper- 
ation of  these  controls : 

"a.  to  obtain  and  maintain  complete  and  exclu- 
sive control  or  ownership  of  all  uranium,  thorium, 
and  other  material  which  may  be  a  source  of  atomic 
energy  wherever  present  in  potentially  dangerous 
quantities  whether  in  raw  material,  by-product, 
processed,  or  other  form." 

Initial  control,  at  the  source,  of  the  basic  mate- 
rials on  which  atomic  energy  depends  provides  the 
fundamental  basis  for  protection  and  facilitates 
control  over  all  subsequent  processing  of  these  ma- 
terials. Complete  control  of  such  basic  materials  is 
essential  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the  Au- 
thority.   Uranium  is,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  the 


only  substance  occurring  in  nature  in  significant 
quantities  which  can  maintain  a  chain  reaction. 
However,  thorium,  in  combination  with  uranium 
or  its  derivative  plutonium,  may  well  be  useful  in 
manufacturing  chain-reacting,  fissionable  mate- 
rial. Therefore,  we  propose  that  the  Authority 
be  empowered  to  exercise  such  measures  of  control 
over  the  mining  and  processing  of  both  uranium 
and  thorium,  as  to  assure  its  ownership  of  all 
stocks  of  both  of  these  materials. 

In  so  far  as  exercising  actual  control  over  natural 
deposits  of  uranium  and  thorium  ores  is  con- 
cerned, the  precise  pattern  of  control  suitable  for 
various  types  of  deposits  of  such  materials  will 
have  to  depend  on  the  geological,  mining,  refining, 
and  economic  facts  involved  in  different  situations. 

The  Authority,  in  short,  must  have  such  control 
of  mining  and  concentrating  operations  as  will 
assure  its  complete  and  absolute  ownership  of  all 
uranium  and  thorium  actually  produced.  There 
must  be  no  possibility  of  diversion  from  the  mo- 
ment the  ore  is  removed  from  the  ground,  and  the 
Authority  must  set  up  such  actual  measures  of  con- 
trol as  will  assure  this  result. 

"b.  To  conduct  continuous  investigations  and 
surveys  of  sources  of  atomic  energy  throughout 
the  world,  in  aid  of  the  proper  exercise  of  the  fore- 
going and  the  Authority's  other  functions  and 
powers." 

The  Authority  should  have  as  one  of  its  earliest 
purposes  to  obtain  and  maintain  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  on  world  supplies  of  uranium 
and  thorium.  Such  information  as  is  now  avail- 
able is  admittedly  inadequate.  It  must  be  made 
complete  and  accurate  and  so  maintained.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Authority  should  be  empowered  to 
search  out  new  deposits  and  to  expand  its  knowl- 
edge of  world  supplies  of  such  materials  through 
such  surveying  and  prospecting  activities  as  it  may 
deem  necessary.  As  a  result  of  its  own  efforts  and 
from  information  furnished  to  it  by  others,  the 
Authority  should  keep  currently  informed  on  the 
discovery  of  new  deposits. 

"<?.  To  acquire,  construct,  own,  and  exclusively 
operate  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  U-235, 
plutonium,  and  such  other  fissionable  materials  as 
may  be  specified  by  the  Authority,  and  to  maintain 
supplies  of  fissionable  materials  adequate  to  fulfill 
the  purposes  of  the  Authority." 
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A  primary  purpose  of  the  Authority  is  to  pre- 
vent illicit  use  of  fissionable  materials.  It  can  do 
this  most  certainly,  most  easily,  and  with  least  in- 
terference with  political  considerations  and  indus- 
trial operations  if  it  is  the  sole  manufacturer  and 
owner  of  such  materials.  Therefore,  it  should  own 
and  operate  all  primary  production  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  U-235,  plutonium,  and  such 
other  materials  as  the  Authority  may  determine. 
As  an  exception  to  the  foregoing,  the  Authority 
may  license  others  to  operate- facilities  which  are 
capable  of  producing  only  small  quanitites  of  fis- 
sionable material,  and  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Authority  do  not  permit  the  accumulation  of 
dangerous  stockpiles  of  atomic  explosives. 

The  Authority  will  thus  have  control  of  the  lo- 
cations of  primary  production  plants  and  of  any 
stockpiles  of  materials.  The  geographical  distri- 
bution of  such  plants  and  stockpiles  should  be  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  principles  to  be  speci- 
fied in  the  charter. 

With  the  Authority  having  the  sole  right  to 
manufacture  fissionable  materials,  any  attempt  by 
others  to  carry  on  such  operations,  or  to  seize  the 
Authority's  facilities,  whatever  the  announced  in- 
tent, would,  of  itself,  constitute  a  grave  violation. 

Title  to  all  fissionable  materials,  and  final  con- 
trol over  their  use  should  remain  at  all  times  with 
the  Authority. 

The  Authority  should  be  empowered  to  use  fis- 
sionable materials  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  to 
lease  such  materials  for  use  by  others  under  con- 
ditions which  it  deems,  safe,  and  subject  to  such 
controls  as  it  deems  necessary. 

ud.  To  define  and  determine,  in  the  manner  set 
forth  in  the  charter,  any  other  facilities  or  activi- 
ties in  the  field  of  atomic  energy  which  would  be 
dangerous  unless  controlled  by  the  Authority,  and 
to  supervise  and  have  complete  managerial  control 
of  all  such  activities  and  facilities." 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes  follows  in  much  of  its  course  a  path  paral- 
lel with  the  development  of  atomic  weapons. 
Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  Authority  have 
complete  control  of  all  operations  which  might 
facilitate  atomic  weapon  production.  This  re- 
quires that  the  Authority  also  have  the  power  to 
determine,  and  adjust  from  time  to  time,  based  on 
increased  knowledge,  the  dividing  line  between 
"safe"  and  "dangerous"  activities  as  new  condi- 
tions demand.    It  is  important  to  emphasize  the 
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complicated  and  varying  considerations  involved 
in  determining  this  dividing  line. 

Control  of  "dangerous"  activities  should  be  car- 
ried out  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  through 
direct  operation  by  the  Authority.  An  organiza- 
tion which  is  actively  carrying  out  an  operation  is 
in  a  much  better  position  to  prevent  diversion  of 
material  than  one  which  merely  exercises  inspec- 
tion and  policing  functions.  Furthermore,  while 
the  Authority  must  have  full  power  to  conduct 
such  inspection  and  policing  activities  as  are  nec- 
essary, the  fact  that  it  alone  carries  on  the  critical 
operations  will  reduce  inspection  to  manageable 
scope,  and  render  control  of  atomic  energy  less 
burdensome  and  irritating  to  nations  and  their 
citizens. 

"e.  To  have  unhindered  access  to,  and  power  to 
control,  license,  and  inspect  all  other  facilities 
which  possess,  utilize,  or  produce  materials  which 
are  a  source  of  atomic  energy,  and  all  other  activi- 
ties which  utilize  or  produce,  or  are  capable  of 
utilizing  or  producing,  atomic  energy." 

As  covered  under  c  above,  the  Authority  may 
lease  fissionable  material  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes  under  proper  safeguards.  In  all  such 
instances,  the  Authority  should  have  unhindered 
access  to  these  installations  and  such  control  and 
opportunity  for  inspection  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  prevent  misuse. 

The  Authority  may  permit  others  to  operate,  un- 
der such  license  and  control  as  it  deems  suitable,  re- 
search, experimental  or  other  installations  which 
would  produce  non-dangerous  amounts  of  fission- 
able materials,  provided,  however,  that  the  Author- 
ity cannot  under  any  circumstances  license  others 
to  conduct  research  on  the  utilization  of  atomic 
energy  for  explosives. 

"/.  To  have  the  exclusive  right  of  research  in  the 
field  of  atomic  explosives." 

The  Authority  should  have  the  sole  right  to  con- 
duct research  on  atomic  explosives.  Such  research 
is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  Authority  in  the 
forefront  of  knowledge  in  this  field.  This  exclu- 
sive right  of  research  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  to  stockpile  atomic  weapons.  This  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  treaty. 

The  above  provisions  assume  that  the  treaty  will 
include  agreements  forbidding  any  nation,  its 
agents,  instrumentalities,  and  citizens  from  engag- 
ing in  research  in  the  field  of  atomic  explosives. 
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-g.  To  foster  and  promote  the  non-dangerous 
use  and  wide  distribution  of  atomic  energy  for 
beneficial  purposes  under  licenses  or  other  suitable 
arrangements  established  by  the  Authority." 

While  it  is  a  prime  purpose  of  the  Authority  to 
prevent  national  development  or  use  of  atomic 
armament,  it  is  of  importance  that  it  foster  and 
promote  to  the  maximum  degree  scientific  research, 
engineering  development,  and  peaceful  utilization 
of  atomic  energy  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

To  this  end,  the  Authority  should : 

(1)  conduct  scientific  research  in  this  field  with 
its  own  facilities,  and  should  not  only  per- 
mit but  encourage  and  actively  assist  others 
to  carry  on  such  work,  under  such  conditions 
as  it  deems  appropriate, 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  others  to  conduct  non- 
dangerous  developments  directed  towards 
the  useful  applications  of  atomic  energy, 
and  the  advancement  of  science,  and  should 
carry  on  enough  such  work  with  its  own 
facilities  so  that  it  may  be  fully  informed, 
and  may  assist  others  at  critical  points, 

(3)  promote  the  actual  beneficial  utilization  of 
atomic  energy.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  foresee  at  this  time  what  all  such  uses  may 
be. 

One  of  these  which  has  been  discussed  is  the  gen- 
eration of  power.  In  the  operation  of  nuclear  re- 
actors for  the  production  of  plutonium,  heat  is 
produced  in  considerable  quantities.  The  large 
reactors  now  in  existence  are  not  designed  to  oper- 
ate at  high  enough  temperatures  to  produce  heat 
energy  usable  as  a  source  of  power.  However,  it 
seems  possible  that  reactors  for  production  of  fis- 
sionable material  might  be  so  designed  that  they 
would  produce  usable  power  as  a  by-product. 
Since  the  Authority  will  own  and  operate  all  reac- 
tors producing  "dangerous"  amounts  of  fissionable 
material,  it  follows  that  the  Authority  may  itself 
become  a  producer  of  power.  Power  so  produced 
could  be  turned  over  or  sold  to  existing  or  future 
power  systems  for  final  distribution.  This  is  a 
very  complex  problem.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
in  accordance  with  principles  contained  in  the 
charter  and  in  conjunction  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  referred  to  in  c  above. 

The  Authority  may  also  be  empowered  to  lease 
to  others  dilute  or  so-called  "denatured"  fissionable 
material  in  sufficient  quantities  to  permit  them  to 
operate  atomic  power  plants  without  hazard  to 
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peace.  In  such  cases,  the  Authority  would  have 
to  exercise  control  over  the  design  of  the  atomic 
energy-producing  part  of  the  power  plants,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  conversion  to  "dangerous" 
use,  to  facilitate  inspection,  and  to  insure  safety  to 
personnel.  The  Authorty  should  also  be  prepared 
to  render  engineering  assistance  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum efficiency  of  power  units.  Their  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  should  at  all  times  be  under 
Authority  inspection.  Such  power  plants  must 
operate  under  license  from  the  Authority  and  must 
use  only  active  material  owned  by  the  Authority, 
and  leased  to  them  for  this  limited  and  specific 
purpose. 

One  of  the  most  immediately  useful  applications 
of  atomic  energy  is  the  production  and  utilization 
of  radio-active  isotopes.  These  also  are  produced 
in  nuclear  reactors,  either  as  a  main  or  a  by-prod- 
uct. Reactors  for  the  production  of  isotopes  which 
are  designed  as  "safe"  units — that  is,  units  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Authority  do  not  produce 
or  use  a  dangerous  amount  or  quality  of  fissionable 
material — may  be  constructed  and  operated  by 
others  than  the  Authority  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  described  above  for  "safe"  power  plants. 
In  the  interest  of  preventing  an  unnecessary 
centralization  of  operations  in  the  hands  of  the 
Authority,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  Authority 
should  leave  to  others  the  field  of  non- dangerous 
isotope  production  to  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  safety.  The  uses  of  isotopes,  obtained 
either  by  irradiation  in  reactors,  or  from  the  fis- 
sion products  of  the  same,  may  be  among  the  most 
beneficial  results  of  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  Some  such  applications  are  already  under 
way  and  well-known. 

Other  important  benefits  of  the  release  of  atomic 
energy  will  be  in  directions  as  yet  unpredictable. 
For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  charter  of  the 
Authority  should  give  it  enough  flexibility  and 
discretion  so  that  it  may  adjust  quickly  to  new 
conditions  as  they  arise. 

"A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
charter,  to  have  power  to  take  other  necessary 
action  and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations." 

In  order  that  the  Authority  may  properly  carry 
out  its  functions  it  should  possess  the  following 
rights  and  privileges:  (1)  the  unhindered  use  of 
established  postal,  telephone,  radio  communica- 
tion, and  telegraph  facilities;  (2)  the  right  to 
operate  its  own  system  of  radio  communication 
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exclusively  for  its  own  business;  (3)  the  unhin- 
dered movement  of  its  personnel  in  and  between 
installations  and  to  any  other  points,  across  and 
within  national  boundaries  in  connection  with 
proper  discharge  of  their  functions;  and  (4)  the 
use  of  transportation  facilities  in  and  between  the 
various  nations  for  the  unhindered  movement  of 
its  personnel,  supplies  and  equipment. 

5.  Adequate  performance  of  its  functions  by  the 
Authority  requires  that  national  authorities  for 
control  and  development  of  atomic  energy  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  Authority  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary for  its  effective  operation.  However,  in 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Authority,  there 
should  be  as  little  interference  as  possible  with 
the  economic  plans  and  the  private,  corporate,  and 
state  relationships  in  the  several  countries  in- 
volved. 

6.  Obviously,  the  controls  outlined  in  this  mem- 
orandum cannot  spring  into  existence  full  grown 
and  complete  upon  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
Authority.  The  process  of  putting  them  into 
effect  will  necessarily  extend  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  will  have  to  be  done  by  stages 
provided  in  the  treaty  or  charter  and  according 
to  prearranged  schedules  based  on  sound  and  log- 
ical sequence  leading  to  full  and  effective  establish- 
ment of  all  controls. 

7.  The  exercise  by  the  Authority  of  the  controls 
referred  to  above  will  call  for  a  wide  variety  of 
administrative  decisions  based  upon  fair,  sound 
and  responsible  judgments.  In  suggesting  the 
conferring  of  these  powers  upon  the  Authority,  it 
is  not  intended  that  their  exercise  by  the  Authority 
should  be  absolute,  unlimited  and  free  from  re- 
view. Obviously,  as  to  certain  specific  fields  and 
functions  to  be  defined  in  the  treaty,  the  Author- 
ity's decisions  would  be  final.    In  others  they 
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would  not.  It  is  our  intention  in  dealing  with  t 
relation  of  the  Authority  to  other  elements  of  the 
United  Nations  to  treat  this  phase  of  the  subject 
more  fully,  and  also  to  present  proposals  for  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  and 
charter  as  well  as  for  sanctions  for  violations. 

8.  As  a  function  of  its  control  operations,  the 
Authority  should  make  provision  for  the  render- 
ing of  frequent  and  detailed  reports  to  the  appro- 
priate organs  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the 
constituent  nations,  embodying  the  results  of  its 
researches,  new  discoveries  in  the  atomic  field,  the 
level  of  its  material  stockpiles,  new  locations  of 
ores,  and  all  other  important  and  pertinent  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  properly  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  con- 
stituent nations  should  be  permitted,  under  suit- 
able regulations,  to  inspect  the  plants,  properties, 
records  and  operations  of  the  Authority. 

9.  For  the  effective  operation  of  the  Authority 
in  the  manner  contemplated,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Authority  be  composed  of  personnel  of  the  high 
est  character  and  ability.  The  affirmative  charac- 
ter of  the  functions  of  the  Authority  in  dealing 
both  with  "dangerous"  operations  and  the  dis 
semination  of  scientific  data  of  a  beneficial  nature 
require,  and  should  assure,  that  the  Authority  at- 
tract such  personnel. 

10.  Functions  and  powers  and  controls  are  to 
a  certain  extent  reflections  of  the  same  subject 
from  different  angles.  In  this  memorandum,  de- 
voted predominantly  to  controls,  the  repressive 
functions  of  the  Authority  have  received  more 
attention  than  its  functions  in  the  stimulation  of 
research  and  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. We  want  to  emphasize,  therefore,  that  we 
lay  importance  upon  the  Authority's  activities  in 
both  fields. 


U.  S.  MEMORANDUM  3:  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  ATOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY 

AND  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  * 


In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  submits  this 
memorandum   enlarging  upon   Paragraph  D.   1. 

JIn  further  exposition  of  the  U.  S.  position,  the  U.  S. 
Representative  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  submitted  this  memo- 
randum on  July  12;  it  was  released  to  the  press  by  the 
TJ.  S.  delegation  on  the  same  date. 


of  his  memorandum  of  July  2,  1946,  which  reads 

as  follows : 

"D.  The  treaty  should  contain  provisions: 

1.  Defining  the  relations  between  the  Authority 

and  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly, 

the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  the  other 

organs  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  contents  of  this  memorandum  also  relate 
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to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Chairman's  memo- 
randum, submitted  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  July  8, 1946,  which  has  been  of  great 
aid  to  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  memorandum. 

The  nature  of  the  relations  of  the  Atomic  Devel- 
opment Authority  with  the  various  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  obviously  will  depend  upon  the 
powers  and  functions  which  the  Authority  receives 
and  upon  its  status  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations.  Once  these  are  made  clear,  the 
problems  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  Au- 
thority to  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  become  clear  and  can  be  solved. 

Three  general  considerations  appear  at  the  out- 
set. 

1.  The  first  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion of  control  and  development  of  atomic  energy 
was  neither  considered  nor  dealt  with  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
circumstance,  however,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  prevent  bringing  within  the  framework  of  their 
Charter  a  matter  of  such  vital  common  concern  to 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  Charter  is  to  survive,  it  must  be  sus- 
ceptible cf  adaptation  to  meet  new  needs  dictated 
by  new  conditions.  The  control  and  development 
of  atomic  energy,  therefore,  should  not  lead  to  the 
formation  of  an  international  agency  unrelated  to, 
or  outside  of,  the  United  Nations,  but  rather  to  one 
fashioned  in  sound  relationship  to  the  Charter  and 
to  the  organs  thereby  created. 

•2.  Secondly,  none  of  the  existing  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  possesses  the  managerial,  propri- 
etary, inspecting,  and  licensing  powers  necessary 
to  effective  international  control  and  development 
of  atomic  energy.  A  new  agency  therefore  is  nec- 
essary. Moreover,  even  if  the  Charter  could  be 
construed  to  provide  for  a  subsidiary  organ  cre- 
ated by  collective  action  of  several  of  the  existing 
organs  and  possessing  an  aggregate  of  powers  del- 
egated by  each  of  them,  such  subsidiary  organ 
would  not  have  adequate  powers  under  the  Char- 
ter. Accordingly,  the  Authority,  as  a  new  organ, 
should  be  established  by  treaty  granting  it  all  nec- 
essary powers  and  defining  its  relation  with  the 
existing  organs  of  the  United  Nations. 

?>.  The  third  general  consideration  concerns  the 
degree  of  autonomy  of  the  Authority.  Having 
in  mind  the  essentially  non-political  character  of 
the  Authority,  the  pi-esumably  high  caliber  of  its 
personnel,  and  the  necessity  for  wide  discretion 
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on  its  part  in  order  to  achieve  its  purposes  of  con- 
trol and  development,  great  weight  and  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  finality  should  be  given  to  its 
determinations,  orders  and  practices.  Where  their 
consideration  is  required  by  another  organ,  they 
should  be  accepted  unless  clearly  erroneous  or  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Authority's  powers. 

Three  categories  of  decisions  may  be  mentioned. 
They  will,  of  course,  need  careful  definition.  In 
general  they  are  (1)  Administrative  matters  on 
which  the  decisions  of  the  Authority  are  final ;  (2) 
Decisions  on  other  matters  not  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace.  These  might 
be  subject  to  review,  possibly  by  a  board  established 
for  this  purpose.  Its  decisions,  in  turn,  should  be 
enforced  by  the  Security  Council  as  procedural 
matters,  for,  regardless  of  the  original  seriousness 
of  the  offense,  failure  to  respond  to  the  proper  or- 
ders of  the  Authority  creates  a  situation  demand- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Security  Council.  We 
consider,  hereinafter,  in  its  appropriate  place  the 
relation  of  the  Authority  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice ;  (3)  Serious  offenses  constituting 
a  threat  to  the  peace.  These,  as  hereinafter  out- 
lined, fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Security 
Council  and  the  provision  of  Article  51  of  the 
Charter. 

One  further  comment  is  in  order  before  taking 
up  in  detail  the  relation  of  the  Authority  to  the 
several  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  Article  2, 
paragraph  7  of  the  Charter  will  not  be  infringed 
by  the  Authority.  This  paragraph  is  confined  to 
matters  ''essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state".  Specific  recognition  in  the 
treaty  that  control  of  atomic  energy  cannot  be  es- 
sentially domestic  but  rather  predominantly  in- 
ternational would  be  sufficient  to  render  this 
paragraph  inapplicable. 

The  respective  functions  of  the  Authority  and 
of  the  principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations, indicate  the  general  relationships  which 
should  prevail. 

They  are  outlined  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
a.  The  General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  is  composed  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Its  Composition, 
Functions  and  Powers,  Voting  and  Procedure  are 
contained  in  Chapter  IV,  Articles  9-22  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Provisions  with 
respect  to  the  General  Assembly  also  appear  in 
other  parts  of  the  Charter.    The  character  of  the 
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General  Assembly  and  its  importance  in  the  whole 
concept  of  the  Charter  indicate,  amongst  others, 
the  following  respects  in  which  the  Authority  may 
properly  be  related  to  it. 

(1)  The  Authority  should  submit  periodic  and, 
when  necessary,  special  reports  to  the  Assembly 
concerning  the  Authority's  activities,  programs, 
and  information. 

(2)  The  provisions  for  discussion  and  recom- 
mendation by  the  Assembly  contained  in  the  Char- 
ter should  be  construed  to  include  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  Authority. 

(3)  The  Assembly  also  might  appropriately 
have  a  role  in  connection  with  the  budget  of  the 
Authority. 

b.  The  Security  Council 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  confers  on 
the  Security  Council  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. (Chapters  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  XII). 
Many  of  the  important  features  of  the  control  and 
development  of  atomic  energy,  though  by  no  means 
all  of  them,  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
With  respect  to  these  features,  the  Authority  and 
the  Security  Council  must  be  brought  into  close 
relationship. 

The  following  particulars  in  this  regard  are 
suggested : 

(1)  In  the  event  of  an  occurrence  within  the 
area  of  the  Authority's  jurisdiction  constituting  a 
threat  to  the  peace,  breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of 
aggression,  such  occurrence  should  immediately  be 
certified  by  the  Authority  to  the  Security  Council, 
the  Assembly,  and  the  signatory  states.  The  treaty 
should  establish  this  category  of  offenses  and  the 
conditions  surrounding  them.  For  purpose  of 
illustration,  they  might  include  violations  such  as 
those  specifically  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baruch  in  the 
United  States  proposal,  viz : 

"(a)  Illegal  possession  or  use  of  an  atomic 
bomb; 

"(b)  Illegal  possession,  or  separation,  of  atomic 
material  suitable  for  use  in  an  atomic 
bomb; 

"(c)  Seizure  of  any  plant  or  other  property  be- 
longing to,  or  licensed  by,  the  Authority  ; 

"(d)  Wilful  interference  with  the  activities  of 
the  Authority; 

"(e)  Creation  or  operation  of  dangerous  proj- 
ects in  a  manner  contrary  to,  or  in  the 
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absence    of    a    license    granted    by    the 
Authority." 

The  controls  established  by  the  treaty  would  be 
wholly  ineffectual  if,  in  any  such  situations,  to 
be  defined  in  the  treaty,  the  enforcement  of  security 
provisions  could  be  prevented  by  the  vote  of  a  state 
which  has  signed  the  treaty.  Any  other  concep- 
tion would  render  the  whole  principle  of  veto 
ridiculous.  It  is  intended  to  be  an  instrument  for 
the  protection  of  nations,  not  a  shield  behind 
which  deception  and  criminal  acts  can  be  per- 
formed with  impunity.  This  in  no  way  impairs 
the  doctrine  of  unanimity.  No  state  need  be  an 
unwilling  party  to  the  treaty.  But  every  state 
which  freely  and  willingly  becomes  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  by  this  act,  solemnly  and  firmly  binds 
itself  to  abide  by  its  undertakings.  Such  under- 
takings would  become  illusory,  if  the  guarantee 
against  their  breach  resided  solely  in  the  conscience 
of  the  one  who  commits  the  breach. 

All  parties  to  the  treaty  and  all  peoples  of  the 
world,  must  have  protection  of  a  final  and  de- 
pendable character  against  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  destructive  use  of  atomic  energy. 
Such  protection  requires  international  machinery 
which  can  and  will  function  quickly — machinery 
which  does  not  permit  the  offender  to  be  protected 
by  his  own  or  another's  negation  of  the  exercise 
of  joint  power  essential  to  the  security  of  all.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true,  with  respect  to  matters 
which  become  essentially  procedural  once  the 
Authority  has  made  its  certification  based  on  the 
substantive  provision  of  law  established  by  the 
treaty. 

The  relation  of  the  Authority  to  the  Security 
Council  should  recognize  this  principle.  Subject 
to  this  principle,  the  Security  Council  should  have 
full  jurisdiction  over  serious  violations  certified 
to  it  by  the  Authority.  This  in  no  manner  impairs 
or  diminishes  the  power  or  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  Security  Council  in  any  other  situation. 

As  the  United  States  Representative  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  stated  at  the  opening 
session  : 

"I  want  to  make  very  plain  that  I  am  concerned 
here  with  the  veto  power  only  as  it  affects  this 
particular  jjroblem.  There  must  be  no  veto  to 
protect  those  who  violate  their  solemn  agreements 
not  to  develop  or  use  atomic  energy  for  destructive 
purposes." 

Voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  veto  on  ques- 
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tions  relating  to  a  specific  weapon  previously  out- 
lawed by  unanimous  agreement  because  of  its 
uniquely  destructive  character,  in  no  wise  involves 
any  compromise  of  the  principle  of  unanimity  of 
action  as  applied  to  general  problems  or  to  par- 
ticular situations  not  foreseeable  and  therefore  not 
susceptible  of  advance  unanimous  agreement. 

What  has  been  said  above  must  be  emphasized. 
It  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  powers,  authority, 
responsibility  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  a  major  case  of  aggres- 
sion, violation  of  the  atomic  treaty  and  the  rules  of 
the  Authority  may  play  an  incidental  part.  Noth- 
ing herein  suggested  is  intended  to  restrict  or  limit 
the  overriding  powers  of  the  Security  Council  to 
deal  with  such  matters  unaffected  by  the  incidental 
inclusion  of  atomic  energy  considerations  as  part  of 
the  problems. 

(2)  It  is  impossible  to  treat  this  subject  without 
reference  to  Article  51  of  the  Charter,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  impair 
the  inherent  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  if  an  armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  until  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security.  Measures  taken 
by  Members  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Se- 
curity Council". 

Interpretating  its  provisions  with  respect  to  atomic 
energy  matters,  it  is  clear  that  if  atomic  weapons 
were  employed  as  part  of  an  "armed  attack",  the 
rights  reserved  by  the  nations  to  themselves  under 
51  would  be  applicable.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
an  "armed  attack"  is  now  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
atomic  weapons.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
both  important  and  appropriate  under  present 
conditions  that  the  treaty  define  "armed  attack" 
in  a  manner  appropriate  to  atomic  weapons  and 
include  in  the  definition  not  simply  the  actual 
dropping  of  an  atomic  bomb,  but  also  certain  steps 
in  themselves  preliminary  to  such  action. 

(3)  The  Authority  may  be  required  to  carry  out 
certain  decisions  by  the  Security  Council  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  assistance  of  the  Authority  is 
deemed  appropriate. 

(4)  Reports  and  other  information  should  be 
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submitted  by  the  Authority  to  the  Council  con- 
cerning the  Authority's  activities,  programs,  and 
information,  particularly  as  they  bear  upon  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security. 
(5)  Consultation  by  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee with  the  Authority  on  questions  relating  to 
the  military  repercussions  of  the  Authority's  plans 
of  action  should  be  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 

c.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Rela- 
tions between  the  Authority  and  the  Court  are 
worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  aiding 
the  functioning  of  the  Authority.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  World  Court  would  not  be  fully  open 
to  the  Authority  as  a  litigant  without  amendment 
to  the  Charter.  However,  the  field  of  advisory 
opinions  would  be  open  and  should  be  availed  of  in 
appropriate  cases. 

In  no  case  should  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
exclude  or  delay  action  by  the  Security  Council 
nor  diminish  the  primary  responsibilities  of  the 
Security  Council  in  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security.  The  following  suggestions  are 
made  Avith  this  understanding. 

(1)  The  Authority  might  be  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  Court  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  any 
legal  questions  arising  within  the  scope  of  the  Au- 
thority's activities;  including  any  questions  of 
proper  interpretation  or  application  of  provisions 
of  the  treaty. 

(2)  The  Authority  might  be  authorized  to  be 
a  party  in  cases  before  the  Court  involving  legal 
disputes  arising  under  the  treaty. 

(3)  The  treaty  might  include  provisions  that 
the  Authority  and  the  signatory  states  would  be 
bound  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in 
all  legal  disputes  defined  by  the  treaty  which  are 
referred  to  the  Court  in  the  manner  provided,  and 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Court  should  be  enforced 
by  the  Security  Council. 

d.  The  Trusteeship  Council 

Mutual  consultation  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion between  the  Authority  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council  should  be  authorized  concerning  atomic 
energy  development  and  control  activities,  facili- 
ties, and  resources,  located  in  trust  territories  or 
closely  related  to  proper  administration  of  such 
territories. 
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e.  The  Secretariat 

Relations  between  the  Authority  and  the  Secre- 
tariat do  not  seem  to  require  detailed  treatment  at 
this  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  indicates  the  man- 
ner in  which  appropriate  relations  between  the 
Authority  and  the  United  States  might  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  principles  stated  by 
Mr.  Baruch  in  the  United  States  proposal. 


U.  S.  Representative  to  UN 
Accorded  Rank  of  Ambassador 

[Released  to  the  press  July  11] 

The  President  has  accorded  Herschel  V.  John- 
son, United  States  Deputy  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  personal  rank  of  Ambassador. 


First  Meeting  of  Atomic  Commission's 
Working  Committee 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  UN  Department 
of  Public  Information  June  28] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Working  Committee  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  opened  at  10.42 
a.m.  on  June  28  at  Hunter  College  in  the  Bronx, 
with  the  following  delegates  present : 
Australia  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  Chairman 
Brazil  Capt.  Alvaro  Alberto  da  Motta  Silva 
Canada      Gen.  A.  Gr.  L.  McNaughton 

H.  R.  Wei 

Col.  Mohamed  Bey  Khalifa 

Francois  Lacoste 

Manuel  Sandoval  Vallarta 

H.  A.  Kramers 


China 
Egypt 
France 
Mexico 
Nether- 
lands 
Poland 
U.S.S.R. 
U.K. 
U.S. 


Jerzy  Michalowski 

Andrei  A.  Gromyko 

Sir  Alexander  Cadogan 

Bernard  M.  Baruch 
Following  a  brief  discussion  of  working  meth- 
ods, Dr.  Evatt  called  on  Mr.  Baruch  as  the  first 
speaker. 

After  urging  the  Committee  to  proceed  "with 
utmost  speed"  since  "time  presses  and  each  day 
finds  the  world  less  secure,"  Mr.  Baruch  presented 


1  See  accompanying  chart  folded  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin. 


to  each  member  a  chart,1  based  on  statements  made 
before  the  Commission,  analyzing  20  separate 
points  on  which  the  12  members  are  in  agreement 
or  disagreement.  He  emphasized  that  this  was  in 
no  sense  a  U.  S.  proposal,  but  merely  an  effort 
to  give  members  a  comprehensive  view  of  ideas 
so  far  put  forth. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman,  the  Work- 
ing Committee  agreed  unanimously  to  appoint  a 
small  "Subcommittee  Number  I"  to  be  named  by 
the  chairman  after  consulting  with  the  delega- 
tions. The  task  of  this  subcommittee  will  be  to 
study  all  proposals  put  forth  and  to  prepare  the 
framework  of  a  possible  plan  by  presenting  to  the 
Working  Committee  a  list  of  headings  or  topics 
to  be  considered.  For  example,  it  will  study  not 
only  the  best  means  of  controlling  raw  materials, 
but  also  the  type  of  control  required.  Its  main 
duty  will  be  to  report  back  to  the  Working  Com- 
mittee as  soon  as  possible  and  thus  facilitate  the 
work  of  that  body. 

The  chairman  announced  that  he  would  call  a 
full  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
next  Wednesday  at  3  p.m.  in  the  Henry  Hudson 
Hotel  to  consider  rules  of  procedure. 

The  Working  Committee  adjourned  at  12.08 
p.m. 


18.  A\ 


No  comment  made . 


..    „  Yes.  Timing— Immediately  as 
lv-  u'     the  first  step. 


Yes.    Timing  as  above 

Yes.  Timing— within  a  period 
of  3  months  after  ratification 
of  a  convention. 

No.  At  least  not  at  first.  .  .  . 
(Note:  Poland  recommends 
that  "the  prohibition  of  the 
production,  keeping  and  use 
of  atomic  weapons  be  written 
into  the  constitutions  of  all 
Member  States  of  the  United 
Nations.") 


Yes.    Action  by  national  par- 


20-  E    liaments 


18.  Yes.  "We  endorse 
.  .  .  with  all 
power  the  Amer- 
ican proposal 
.  .  .  concerning 
the  veto  ques- 
tion." 


19.  Yes.    Strong   em- 
phasis. 


20.  Yes. 


18.  Yes.  No  reason  "why 
any  particular  nation 
or  nations  should  be 
accorded  the  right  of 
veto  over  the  agreed 
majority  of  the  Author- 
ity." 


19.  Yes. 


a.  Yes. 

b.  Yes. 


c.  Yes. 


20.  Yes. 
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AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  DISAGREEMENT  ' 


COUNTRY                                                                                                                                                                                                           ~ 

ITEM 

i   STATES 

U.S.  S.  It. 

UNITED 
KINGDOM 

i       K.BO 

copied    tin 

.-  rli.'  ii.i-i  = 
for  consideration.) 

CANADA 

C  inada    ex- 
pressed 

with  the   prinripl.  - 
.-. ' . i   i ,  the  U.  S. 

■       ....  1,   were 
m  i  li 

CHINA 

■ 
U.   3,   proposals  as  the 

■■Ml    IVTllllOII    ) 

BRAZIL 

(Note:    Brat  11 

roll ■■  i   'nil    ■!'■ 
proval    of    the 

pi  In.  Ifl'-'-  ol  tin. 
II.  S.plan.) 

MEXICO 

(Note:  I'i.i!  , 
erally        a 

wild  i!ti.V(>r: 

i  |    iKCl 

POLAND 

.  ■    ■  ■■ . 
'.■i,,';  ::■'"■ 

"   ■     ,'         il'.-ONtroL-! 
Inspection,  and  sanctions) 

NETHERLANDS 

(Note:   The    Nether, 
umls  rtjitile  no  umi- 
merit  on  ?[*"'■  itlepr  . 
POSOls    bin     -i.,r,-.| 
"We    i,    . 

RllSiLlII     p!,i!i     |.r„ 

vide   us    Hid,    (i. 
necessary  start  im; 
polut,") 

EQYPT 

(Nota    Egypt  cousld- 
•red   ihc   Aror-rloin 

i'llll       mi       .■!,,■ II, ■III 

■ 

1"N:.-I|.li-  njtft  ivllll 

ii  pre  Bribed  i 

AU3THALU 

tttt»    "The   in.iiiii    ,„„, 
1'iei  probleni  i 

wmti    in     ltd  bo  con- 

■JdendMtwboli 

tin,  pstni  of  vim     tbe 

■   ■■ 

9     r.|.i. ■,■,,!  ,ii,,.    ,,!],,  .     , 

-■■■■■  tbasdi  r-i  pi ■■ 

1.  Fottrring the  Uitof  Atomic  Energy 
for  Piaei/ul  PurtHHt*  Only. 

i    Ya 

1.  Yu 

1    Ya 

I.  Ya 

1,   Yu 

i   ».    , 

I    Yu 

2.  Ettablithment  ot  or,  ADA  to  Con- 
trol the  Field  "1  Atomi,   Energy. 

2.  Ye*  Coi ■  under  AD/       1   eugh 

merit  by  CO                   

■      -    ■ 

lion  Ol  f('.r.  ;.r..'     i       ■  .                      1 ■ 

energy".     The  door  Is  open  for 

2.  K«.  Particular  em-      .    Ya                             2    Ya    Nei 

tihasij    Oil                                                                     tutc  the  ADA  on  a 
live  roUfol  IDA                                               broad    and    demo- 

M    ,11,       I,::.!--:,     SUh- 

2.    Ytt.    Special 

2.   I'm     . 

POMl  "t  all  countries  of  tbe 
■  unergj  " 

I    I..'.,  ,,:■       -, .-  ,,..■,    :l.  ... . 

i 

2.  I'm.  "a«  pan  01  ■  llngli 

3,  Comi'trte    Information    on    Raw 

3.  Yea.  By  the  ADA                                   I,   Ya,  By  interchange  of  Information 

between     countries     on     forms, 
sources,  and  tbe  location  of  raw 
materials. 

3.  Ya. 

1 

3,  Km. 

3,  Yu. 

3.  Ya 

1  :  illy.    Sea  note  above 

3.  Km.   .  . 

■  lit  strew. 

4.  Dominion  ocer  Raw  Material!  , 

1.   Ye*.  By  the  ADA 

\    4.  Same  comment  as  2  (above) .  .  . 

4.  Ya 

4.  Km 

4  Ya.  .  . 

4.  Km 

4.  Tin- 

of  managerial 
control     of    de- 

[■i.-ir-.  <il   iir-.ni 

Jnd  fin-lu!  .  >u- 
sidemtlon. 

i    v  ■     "And  it  ihould  be  dc- 
inuei'd"  that  other  coun- 

■ 
the  tint  step  In  placing  their 

under  International  control. 

i   ■■  ntoilly      See  note  above  . 

4.  Km.  .  . 

«.   I'm.  rnrllcular  strew. 

S.   Ownrrthlp  and   Managerial    Con- 
trol    oter    Primary    Prodiictum 
PlonU. 

s.  Ya.  By  tbe  ADA     Abo  solo  owner- 
ship ol  the  product  of  such  plants. 

S.  Same  comment  as  2  (above)    .   . 

6.  Ya 

s,  r„ 

i    ■ 

5    Ya 

6.   I'm 

i.    Yes    Subject  to  further  itu  ly 

See  (2)  above. 

J   Eventually,    See  note  above   . 

i.  Ye* 

6,  Km.  Parllculor  itress. 

8.  Raeatch  on  Atomic  Erploriru   .   . 

8. Some  comment  as  2  (above)    . 

0.   lit                                li    Km.  Subject  to  furt  lier  stud  ■:            fwntuullv      S.*  note  above  . 

0.  Km 

.ec  (2)  above. 

7. Same  comment  as  2  (above)   .  . 

'■  1«     J    <    l'« Mi  la |    J.  *<M.g|4HMHMHt;.  btiH^I  to  lurther  stndMQk.  ^jMBHWftftaato  above 

7    K« 

T    K»  Mtenteren.. 

S.  DrfinUioa  of  Dangerous  and  Son- 

ctlonofADA  .  . 

8,  Same  comment  as  2  (above)   .  . 

B.  Ya 

L1 

"    Y" 

^     1    • 

.-..    i)  above, 

""'*"'■  3"""""b»™  j 

...      6,  KM.  Particulates*. 

B.  Optralion  ofDangetout  Actitiila  .  . 

9.  Ya.  Solo  rlgtaHn  ADA 

0.  Same  comment  as  2  (above)   .  . 

8.  I'm 

0    Yu 

e.  r«.  .  . 

B.  Ya.  .  . 

0,  Yet.  ,   . 

B.  Yet,  Subject  to  furtlier  study 
See  p)  above. 

0.  EvtatUKlly.     See  note  nbove   , 

B,  Km  .  .  . 

0.Km. 

10.  Inspection 

10.   Ye*.  Function  of  ADA 

10. Same  comment  as  2  (above) .  . 

10.  Yet.  Clear  neces- 
sity Indicated. 

10.  k« 

10.  Ytt 

10.   I'M 

10,  Km 

in    I'm   Subject  to  turn., 
Bee  (2)  above. 

10.  Eveotually.    Sec  note  above  . 

10.  Km 

10,  Yet.  Particular  stress. 

11.  Freedom  of  Accett   .  .    . 

11, Same  comment  as  2  (above)   .  . 

II.  Ya 

11.  Yet H    Ya 

ll    Ya 

11.  Yet 

11.   Ya.  Subject  [o  further  stu.Jy 
Bee  (2)  above. 

11    Eventually      See  note  above   . 

11.  Km 

11.  Km. 

12  Same  comment  as  2  (above)   .  . 

12.  Ya     

12.  Ya 

12    Km 

12,   Ya.  Subject  to  further  study. 
See  (2)  above. 

Ll   Eventually.    Scenoteabovo  . 

13.  Km 

Bati*. 

13.  Progret*  by  Stage* 

13.  Ya.  Progressive  assumption  of  con- 
trol  by  the  ADA  should  be  set 
forth  In  the  charter. 

13.  Same  comment  as  2  (above).  By 

reference   to   the  Jan.   24   Besolu- 
tlon    of   tbe    General    Assembly 
establishing  tbe  AEC  which  con- 
templates   progress   by  stages  the 
U.  8.  S.  H .  proposal  gives  Indirect 
assent  to  this  principle. 

13.  Ye*.  Proceed  with 
exchange   of   in- 
formation,      as 
soon  as  possible 

13,  Yu.  t  Iral  i  n.i'i.  i- 

plooed     on     en- 
change  of  Infor- 
mation. 

13.  Ya 

13.  Ya 

13    Km 

13.  Y*s    "The  notion  ol 

bystagesconcerus  ...   not 
only  toe  e*cliarite  ■>!  ■..  i.  n- 
ttne    Information  .  .  .  but 

system  ol  control  (or  atomii 
enemy,   tlie   diminution    ol 
atomic  arms,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  safeguards  .  ,  ." 

13    )'<!   in  gem  <  d  termi 

13.  Km 

ii    i"   paitlouJaritreM. 

14.  Diitlornrt  of  Information  ..... 

14.  Ya.  In  stages  as  the  ADA  is  devcl- 

14. Same  comment  as  13  (above) 

U.  Ya 

...  y... 

14    Yet.                     .... 

14.   Ya 

14.  Km 

14.  Yet.  See  (13)  above 

It    Y'i    Atier  outlawry  of  etomle 
we  iponl 

14.  Km 

It    Yu   In  stage*. 

15.  Yielding  ol  National  Control  En 

Staget. 

15,  Ya.  As  the  ADA  becomes  operative 

18. Some  comment  as  2  (above)    .   . 

IS.  I'm 

li.  Ya 

15,    I'M 

15.  Km.      . 

1ft.  Ye*.  Fiance  "will  submit  to 
tbe    rules    which    may    be 
judged  the  I 

these  ruled   lire  adopted    by 
tbe  United  Nations,  to  en- 
sure throughout  tho  world 

,.    ,., 

18.  Ya. 

16.  Subordination    of   titeh    National 
Control  Bodies  an  may  >>r  l-J-t'i'- 
tithed  to  an  International  body 

18.   I'M 

18.  Same  as  comment  2  (above)   -   . 

16.  Ya 

16.    I'M 

10.  Ya 

16,  Yu 

16.  Ya 

IB,  Ya.  See  06)  above. 

l°'            

16.  Ya.  .  . 

10.  Ytt. 

17,  Sanction*. 

a.  Ya.    "PonaltlMofosscrlousanature 

as  tbe  nations  may  wish  and  as  Im- 
mediate ftu-1  certain  in  their  execu- 
tion ss  possible  .  .  ."  against. 

(a)  Illegal  possession  or  use  of  an 
atomlo  bomb. 

(b)  Illegal  possession  or  separa- 
tion of  atomic  material  suitable  lor 

.,  .  ii r ■ .    ,i     >■■  ■'..'■ 

(c)  Selrure  of  any  plant  or  other 
property  belonging  to  or  licensed  by 
by  the  ADA. 

(d)  Wilful  Interference  with  tbe 
activities  of  tbe  ADA. 

fe)  Creation  or  operation  of  dan- 
gerous projects  In  a  manner  con- 
trary to.  or  In  the  absence  of  a  license 
granted  by  tbe  ADA. 

b.  Yet.    "The  U.  N.  can  proscribe  Indi- 

vidual responsibility  and  puolsh- 
meut  on  toe  principles  applied  at 
Nuremburg." 

a.  Yet.    "Any    violation    Is   a  serious 

crime  against  humanity."    Draft- 
ing committee  to  prepare  recom- 
mendations on; 

(a)  "The  elaboration  and  creation 
of  methods  to  forbid  tbe  production 
and  use  ol  such  weapons  destined 
for  mass  destruction. 

(b)  "Measures,     systems,     and 
organizations  of  control  In  the  use  of 
atomlo  energy   to   Insure   the   ob- 

mentloned     In     the    International 
agreement   for    the   outlawing   of 
atomic  weapons." 

(o)  Tbeeleboratlonofoaystomof 
sanctions  for  application  against  tbe 
unlawful  use  of  atomic  energy." 

b.  No.    Punishments  of  Individuals  by 

their  respective  governments. 

a.    Ya.     Given  partic- 
ular strips. 

a.   Yet    , 
b    Ya 

a    Ya  .   . 
b    Ye,    . 

a    Yet  .      . 

t,     YU      Speelal 

Stress. 

K.  YU 

17.  (0)   Ya.      Klllcadnus  janet 

ihal)  be  applied  to  am  one 

el  ilnttne  tlK'ie  obligations 

17  (a) At  a  late  stage,  "con- 

sliler  the  problem  nl  Inter- 
null'nul  santllons"   in  sin- 
dement   grailually  tntcrnel 
control  and  sanctions. 

,b)  —  Ouly  by  domestic  legfsla- 

17    (a)  Km 

17    la)  I'm, 

b,  Againtt  individual* 

18.  Abolition  of  Veto  In  thlt  Field    .   . 

lect  these  why  violate  their  solemn 
agreements  not  to  develop  or  use 
atomic  energy  for  destructive  pur 

IB.  A'o.    The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Li  an  organ  of  the  U.  N'.,  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.    "Elforts  mode  to 
undermine  the  activity  of  tbe  Se- 
curity Council,  Including  efforts  to 
undermine  the  unanimity  of  the 
Members  .  .  .  upon  questions  Of 
substance  are  incompatible  with 
tbe  Interests  of  tho  United  Nations 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  should  beroslsted." 

18.  Ya 

18.  Yet.    "We     bur 

never  like  1    Hie 

Veto  " 

Is.   Ya.    Strong    empha- 
sis   ou    this    point. 
Wo     will      support 
abandoiil-ig  tiir  V«to 
la  this  fluid,  "If  all 
the  other   members 
having  this  veto  un- 
der tbe  charter  agree 

IS.  Km 

i-i.    Ya      Kicpllcif   in- 
structions to  ap- 

tor. 

18. .     N-i  releieiiet1 

|S    __      No  comment  made.   .   . 

the   veto   ques- 

any  particular  nation 
or  nations  should   be 
nccordod   the   right   ol 
veto  over  tho  agreed 
majority  ol  the  Author- 
ity." 

IB,  Outlawry  of  Atomic  Weapons.   .   . 

ft.  J*roftiDl/ production  o/ufo'rt- 

k  wtajion*. 
b.  Dalroo  extittng  botnbt  .   .   . 

c  Mart  than  Treats  Needed.  . 

IB.  Ya     Timing— Alter    an    adequate 
system  for  cm  trul  of  at  otnlc  energy 
has  been  set  up  und  proven  ellee- 
tlve   and    after   punishments   for 
violations  have  been  established 

a.  I'm     TituLng— same  as  above  .... 

b.  Ya.    Pursuant  lo  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
C.  Ya 

IB.  Ya.    Timing— Immediately  on  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty. 

a.  l'.j     Timing— same  as  above  .... 

b.  Ye:    Timing- with  In  a  period  of  3 

months  after   ratlQcatlon    of   the 

10.  Ya 

a.  Yet 
b    Yet 

LB    Yt* 

B.  Ya  . 

b.  Ya  . 

10,  Ya 

b.  Ya 
C.  Yet 

io.  Ya    .      ... 

a.  Ya   . 

b.Yu 

q,  Ya  .      . 

10.  Yt* 

a.  Ya  . 

b.  Ya 

c.  Km 

10,   It. 

b.  Km 

o.  Ya.    Thonollonofcoulroland 
Inseparable  In  tho  convention 

IB   Yu   Timing— Immediately  aj 
'     tbe  first  step. 

b    Ya    Tlmlng-wlthln  a  period 
ol  3  months  after  ratiflcallon 

C-  **•  mtFI>rBue»mmend 

1 

phasb. 

a.  Km. 

b.  Ya. 

c.  Ytt. 

that  "the  pr-ihihitioo  ol  tbe  l 
nroductlon,  keeping  and  use  1 
ol  atomic  weapons  be  written 
Into  the  constitutions  of  all 
Member  Stales  of  the  United 
Nations") 

20.  Bttntual  Eaentton  of  Control*  to 
other  Weapon*  of  Man  Deitntt- 

20,  Ya.    Illegaluscrsofothor  weapons- 
bacteriological,    biological,    gas- 
perhaps— and   why   nol7-against 
war  Itself. 

20,   Ya.     Use  of  gas  and  bacteriological 
methods  has  "already  been  out- 
lawed by  common  accord  between 
thoclvlllrod  peoples" 

Committee  to  make  rocoinmen- 
dntlons  ou  outlawing  use  of  these 
other  weapons. 

20.  Yu 

20,  Yet 

20.   Yu 

20.  Km 

20.  Km.    Action  by  national  par-  [  .  .  .  , 

Iloments. 

_i_ 
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1  Thle  chart  wne  distributed  on  June  US  by  Mr.  Baruch  to  each  member  of  tbe  Working  Committee  or  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.     See  p.  IOC. 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 

Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Meeting  of  Deputies 
Far  Eastern  Commission 

Allied-Swedish  Negotiations  for  German  External  Assets 
International  Emergency  Food  Council 
U.S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture:  Meeting  of 

the  General  Assembly 
Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents  Outside  Germany 
U.S. -British  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine 

and  Related  Problems 
International  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council 
Peace  Conference 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  Meeting  of 

the  General  Assembly 
International  Wheat  Council 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics : 

Extraordinary  General  Assembly 
ONRRA:  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 
The  United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (Second  Session) 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

International  Health  Conference 

UNESCO:  Preparatory  Commission 

General  Assembly:  Second  Part  of  First  Session 

The  dates  in  the  calendar  are  as  of  July  14. 


Paris 

Paris 

Washington 

Washington 

Washington 

Mexico  City 

Rome 
London 

London 
London 
Paris 

London 
Wastington 

Cambridge,  England 
Geneva 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 
New  York 


June  15-July  12 
July  12 
February  26 
May  31 
June  20 
June  24 

July  8 
July  10 

July  12 
July  15 
July  29 

July  24-27 
July  15 

July  29-August  2 
August  5 

March  25 

March  25 

May  25-June  21 

June  14 

June  19 

July  5-13 

September  3 


Activities  and  Developments 


The  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Pales- 
tine and  Related  Problems  left  on  July  10  for 
London,  where  they  will  discuss  with  the  British 
Cabinet  group  the  implementation  of  the  report  by 
the  Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry  re- 
garding the  admission  of  100,000  Jews  to  Pales- 
tine. Henry  F.  Grady,  chairman  of  the  American 
group  and  alternate  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  was 
accompanied  by  Goldthwaite  H.  Dorr  and  Herbert 
E.  Gaston,  alternates  for  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Treasury. 

Accompanying  members  of  the  mission  are  Les- 
lie L.  Eood,  Secretary  General;  Paul  L.  Hanna, 
Political  Adviser;  Raymond  F.  Mikesell  and 
Henry  H.  Villard,  Economic  and  Financial  Ad- 
visers ;  Frederick  V.  Loud,  Displaced  Persons  Ad- 


riser;  Geoffrey  W.  Lewis,  Transportation 
Adviser;  Lt.  Col.  F.  W.  Coleman,  Military  Ad- 
viser ;  and  C.  A.  Hathaway,  Engineering  Adviser. 
The  Committee  was  expected  to  arrive  in  Lon- 
don on  July  11  and  to  begin  discussions  on  Friday, 
July  12. 

UNRRA  Tour.  The  Director  General  of  UNRRA, 
F.  H.  La  Guardia,  the  Soviet  Member  of  the 
UNRRA  Council,  N.  I.  Feonov,  and  the  American 
Alternate  on  the  UNRRA  Council,  C.  Tyler  Wood, 
left  on  July  14  for  a  tour  of  Europe  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Council  in 
Geneva.  It  is  expected  that  their  itinerary  will 
include  Belgrade,  Warsaw,  points  in  Germany, 
Athens,  Rome,  Cairo,  Paris,  Trieste,  and  Arolsen. 
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Designating  Public  International  Organ- 
izations Entitled  to  Enjoy  Certain  Priv- 
ileges, Exemptions,  and  Immunities1 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  12] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  International  Organizations  Immuni- 
ties Act,  approved  December  29, 1945  (Public  Law 
291,  79th  Congress),  and  having  found  that  the 
United  States  participates  in  the  following-named 
international  organizations  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
or  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress 
authorizing  such  participation  or  making  an  ap- 
propriation therefor,  I  hereby  designate  such  or- 
ganizations as  public  international  organizations 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  conferred  by  the  said  Act : 

Inter- American  Coffee  Board 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences 

Inter- American  Statistical  Institute 

1  Executive  Order  9751  (11  Fed.  Reg.  7713). 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment 
International  Monetary  Fund 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

The  designation  of  the  above-named  organiza- 
tions and  of  those  named  in  Executive  Order  No. 
9698  of  February  19,  1946,  as  public  international 
organizations  within  the  meaning  of  the  said  In- 
ternational Organizations  Immunities  Act  is  not 
intended  to  abridge  in  any  respect  privileges  and 
immunities  which  such  organizations  have  ac- 
quired or  may  acquire  by  treaty  or  Congressional 
action ;  provided,  that  with  respect  to  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
such  designation  shall  not  be  construed  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3,  Article  VII,  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Bank  as  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Bretton-Woods  Agree- 
ments Act  of  July  31,  1945  (Public  Law  171,  79th 
Congress). 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
July  11, 194.6. 


Importance  of  British  Financial  Agreement  to 
International  Economic  Cooperation 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 

BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 


Washington,  June  29,  191+6. 

Honorable  Brent  Spence,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
The  House  of  Representatives 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  for 
the  fine  spirit  in  which  you  have  considered 
the  British  Financial  Agreement  which  is  now 
before  the  House.1 

The  British  Financial  Agreement  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Without  this  Agreement  it  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  proceed  with  the 
United  Nations  program  for  international  eco- 


nomic cooperation.  This  program  has  had  the 
whole-hearted  approval  of  Congress.  It  is  the  one 
way  we  can  avoid  the  danger  of  a  conflict  in  eco- 
nomic policy  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  a  conflict  would  be  disas- 
trous to  the  economic  well-being  of  both  countries 
and  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  entire  world. 

On  such  matters  of  international  policy  there 
must  be  no  partisan  division  between  Americans. 
Your  Committee  has  shown  the  highest  degree  of 
statesmanship  in  its  hearings  and  report  on  the 
British  Financial  Agreement.  The  splendid  ex- 
ample you  have  set  will  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


CABLEGRAM  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


T\vi  foundations  of  peace  can  never  be  secure  if 
they  rest  exclusively  on  a  political  base. 

If  nations  continue  to  wage  economic  warfare 
through  discriminatory  trade  practices  and 
through  formation  of  economic  blocs,  interna- 
tional trade  will  languish,  the  standard  of  living 
will  decline,  irritations  will  develop,  and  there 
will  be  no  peace. 

Here  in  Paris  it  is  more  apparent  to  me  than 
ever  that  a  prompt  return  to  normal  healthy  trade 
between  nations  is  essential  if  we  are  to  lay  foun- 
dations for  permanent  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  British  financial  agreement  should  prove  a 
powerful  instrument  to  this  end.  It  will  dissolve 
a  whole  vast  system  of  trade  controls  and  discrim- 
inations arising  out  of  the  economic  dislocations 
of  the  war. 

Without  the  agreement,  this  system,  so  destruc- 
tive of  free  enterprise  and  of  friendly  relations 


between  nations,  is  almost  certain  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 

We  cannot  solve  all  our  problems  at  once. 

The  British  loan  is  the  first  essential  economic 
step  toward  peace  and  security.  If  we  permit  our- 
selves to  be  sidetracked  by  other  problems,  if  we 
attempt  to  hinge  our  assistance  to  Britain  on  other 
considerations,  there  is  a  good  chance  that  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  world  trade  expansion  may  fail. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Congress  will  recognize  the 
stakes  that  are  involved  and  that  it  will  promptly 
approve  the  financial  agreement  with  the  United 


Kingdom. 


Byrnes 


1  For  text  of  British  Financial  Agreement,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  9,  1945,  p.  907.  The  U.  S.  Congress  gave  final  ap- 
proval to  the  $3,750,000,000  loan  to  Great  Britain  on  July 
13  when  the  House  Representatives  passed  the  measure 
by  a  vote  of  219  to  155. 

2  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  Paris,  dated  July  1,  1946. 
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Constitutionality  of  Negotiating  British 
Financial  Agreement 


EXCHAGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  SENATOR 
FORREST  C.  DONNELL  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


March  9, 19Jfi. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

There  is  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  S.  J.  R.  138,  which  is  a  Joint  Resolution 
which  by  its  terms  is  "To  implement  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry 
out  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  other  purposes."  Said  resolution  undertakes 
to  confer  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  author- 
ity to  provide  and  use  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$3,750,000,000  solely  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  "the  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom."  I  understand  that  the 
agreement  so  in  the  course  of  said  resolution  men- 
tioned is  that  which  is  dated  December  6,  1945, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  which  is  earlier  mentioned  in  said 
Resolution. 

Please  inform  me  (a)  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  in  Con- 
gress any  power  which  enables  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  extension  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  that  certain  line  of  credit  of  $3,750,000,000 
which  is  specified  in  the  above  mentioned  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  (b)  if,  in  your  opinion,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  does  vest  in  Congress 
that  power,  by  what  specific  provision  or  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
that  power  vested  in  Congress. 

Inasmuch  as  this  matter  is  one  of  great  urgency, 
I  shall  appreciate  your  sending  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible a  response  to  this  letter. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  attention  to  this  com- 
munication, I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Forrest  C.  Donnell 


My  Dear  Senator  Donnell  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  March  9, 1946,  in  which  you 
ask  me  whether,  in  my  opinion,  the  Constitution 
vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  authorize  the  ex- 
tension to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  a  line  of  credit  of  $3,750,000,000.  You  also 
inquire  what  specific  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  cited  as  granting  this  authority. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  power  of  Congress  to 
provide  for  loans  or  grants  to  foreign  governments 
has  not  been  challenged,  and,  indeed,  has  been  ex- 
ercised frequently  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution. A.  very  good  example  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power  by  the  Congress  is  the  Export-Import 
Bank  legislation,  which  authorizes  loans  by  this 
Government  to  foreign  governments  in  time  ol 
peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  constitutional  con- 
struction is  that  the  authority  of  Congress  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  found  in  any  particular  phrase  oi 
word  but  may  reside  in  the  aggregate  of  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

You  will  recall  that  article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  "the  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States."  This  section  also  confers  upon  the  Con- 
gress the  power  "to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  ol 
the  United  States,  ...  to  regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  .  .  ."  and  to  make  all  laws  which  shall  b( 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  executior 
any  of  the  powers  specifically  mentioned. 

The  authority  of  this  Government  to  negotiatt 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  is  surely  be 
yond  question,  and  the  provision  of  funds  by  the 
Congress  to  permit  such  agreements  to  be  carriec 
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out  is  clearly  within  the  aggregate  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  confident  of  the  propriety  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  in 
negotiating  the  Anglo-American  financial  agree- 
ment and  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  implementing  legislation  now  before  it. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  express  to  you 
my  conviction  that  the  benefits  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  arrangement  are  very  sub- 
stantial indeed.  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  agreed  to  remove  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time  the  financial  restrictions  and  controls 
which  have  prevented  the  free  exchange  of  British 
currency  for  the  currencies  of  other  countries,  so 
that  the  trade  of  the  world  may  be  unshackled  and 


permitted  to  expand.  The  British  have  also  agreed 
to  support  the  proposals  of  this  Government  for 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  employment  and 
have  concurred  in  the  principles  there  expressed 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  expressed  repeatedly  in  the 
declarations  and  actions  of  this  Government. 

The  credit  which  would  be  extended  to  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  repaid  over  a  period  of  years  with 
interest.  But  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the 
money  lent,  we  have  every  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing a  larger  portion  of  a  larger  total  of  world  trade 
in  the  years  to  come. 

I  hope  that  this  will  satisfactorily  answer  the 
questions  which  you  have  raised. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 


Functions  of  Committee  for  Financing 
Foreign  Trade 


STATEMENT  BY  WINTHROP  W.  ALDRICH,  CHAIRMAN 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Financing  Foreign  Trade,  recently  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  made  the  following 
statement  on  July  9 : 

In  his  letter  appointing  the  Committee  the  Pres- 
ident said  in  part : 

"It  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  country  and  to 
the  stabilization  of  the  international  economy,  that 
we  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  another  of 
the  major  objectives  of  our  reconversion  program ; 
namely  to  tie  in  our  national  productive  capacity 
with  the  world's  reconstruction  requirements. 

"The  conduct  and  financing  of  our  foreign  trade 
should  be  handled  by  private  industry  with  the 
cooperation  and  such  assistance  as  is  necessary 
from  the  proper  Government  agencies." 

Government  loans  to  other  governments  are 
necessary  like  many  other  things  done  in  war  or 
the  aftermath  of  war.  They  cannot  be  the  con- 
tinuing basis  of  international  trade  between  free 
countries;  they  should  be  supplemented  and  even- 
tually replaced  by  private  international  financing. 

The  Government  is  doing  its  part.  The  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  this  Committee  to  encourage 
industry  and  private  capital  to  do  its  part. 


The  Department  of  State  explained  last  May 
to  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments  hav- 
ing purchasing  missions  in  this  country  that  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government  favors  the  use 
of  private  commercial  channels  in  international 
trade  and  proposed  that  "such  trading  agencies 
should  conduct  their  trade  in  accordance  with 
usual  commercial  considerations." 

The  Government  has  done  and  is  doing,  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  its  part  in  making  the 
wheels  of  trade  begin  to  move.  The  Government 
has  further  subscribed  to  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Fund  set  up  under  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreement.  It  has  in  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  primarily  concerned  with  foreign 
trade  promotion,  a  specialized  staff  to  study  the 
effects  of  loans  on  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
and  our  domestic  economy.  That  office  has  already 
pointed  but  that  while  there  are  less  goods  of  many 
kinds  than  our  own  population  demands,  there  are 
already  some  fields  in  which  surplus  capacity  is 
looming  up. 

Generally  speaking,  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  I  see  it,  will  be  to  devise  ways  and 
means,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  to  accomplish  the  following  purposes : 
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First :  to  bring  into  orderly  common  effort  pub- 
lic and  private  finance,  through  busi- 
nessmen and  bankers,  in  the  foreign 
field; 

Second:  to  foster  the  application  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  United  States  in  the 
most  effective  manner  possible  to  the 
needs  of  domestic  consumption  and  for- 
eign reconstruction ; 

Third :  to  promote  relations  between  American 
and  foreign  business  enterprise  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  maintaining 
foreign  trade,  both  export  and  import, 
on  a  high  and  expanding  level. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  would 
not  only  help  in  rebuilding  the  economy  of  the 
world  but  would  increase  and  stabilize  employ- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  Committee  will  also  work  with  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Commerce  in  connection  with 
the  trade  promotion   aspects  of  its  work.     The 
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National  Advisory  Council,  to  which  the  Commit-j 
tee  will  make  its  report  and  recommendations  and  i 
with  which  it  will  work  on  the  lending  aspects  of 
its  assignment,  includes  the  heads  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris  and  have  set  to  work  imme- 
diately to  get  the  data  together  to  provide  a  basis 
for  discussions  by  the  Committee.  We  shall  move 
forward  under  the  President's  instructions  just  as 
rapidly  as  the  magnitude  of  the  task  permits. 

I  had  a  short  letter  from  the  President  last  Wed- 
nesday in  which  he  said : 

"I  shall  look  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  call  the  members  together  and  organize 
the  work  of  the  Committee." 

I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  just  that. 


The  Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  WITHDRAWAL 
OF  LIST 

[Released  to  the  press  July  9] 

The  Department  of  State  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Departments  of  Treasury,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, announced  on  July  9  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals, 
generally  known  as  the  "American  Black  List". 
The  withdrawal  is  to  be  effective  immediately. 
This  measure  was  decided  upon  after  extensive 
consultation  with  the  British  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments, which  are  taking  similar  action  with 
respect  to  the  British  Statutory  List  and  the  Cana- 
dian List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  three  lists 
have  been  virtually  identical  since  shortly  after 
the  Proclaimed  List  came  into  existence  on  July 
17, 1941.  Other  governments,  including  those  rec- 
ognizing the  list  or  maintaining  lists  of  their  own, 
were  informed  in  advance  of  the  intended  measure. 

The  Proclaimed  List  named  persons  and  com- 
panies, resident  in  areas  outside  of  enemy  control, 
who  directly  or  indirectl}7  rendered  substantial  aid 
to  the  enemy  war  machine.    Those  listed  were  de- 


nied the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  United 
States. 

Before  V-E  Day  the  British,  Canadian,  and 
U.S.  Governments  were  in  consultation  with  re- 
spect to  the  continuation  of  the  list  after  the  con- 
clusion of  active  hostilities.  The  Governments 
were  in  agreement  that  it  would  be  essential  to  con- 
tinue the  lists  but  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a 
"hard  core".  Thus  the  Proclaimed  List,  when 
withdrawn,  consisted  of  5,887  names,  representing 
a  substantial  reduction  from  15,446  at  its  peak  on 
July  28,  1944.  These  reductions  resulted  from 
both  the  elimination  of  undesirable  influences  oi 
interests  in  various  listed  firms  and  the  deletion  of 
the  less  serious  offenders. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Proclaimed  List  does  not 
in  any  way  constitute  a  termination  of  or  slacking 
in  the  program  for  the  permanent  elimination  oi 
Axis  external  influences  either  in  this  Hemisphere 
or  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  With  respect  to  th( 
other  American  republics,  the  program  for  the 
marshaling,  liquidation,  vesting,  and  expi-opria 
tion  or  forced  sale  of  Axis  spearhead  business  en 
terprises  is  based  on  various  inter-American  reso- 
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lotions,  beginning  with  those  adopted  at  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Conference  of  January  1942,  and  the 
last  of  which  was  at  the  Mexico  City  Conference 
(Chapultepec)  of  February-March  1945.  These 
resolutions  and  the  programs  to  be  executed  pur- 
suant to  them  are  based  on  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  urgency  of  eliminating  Axis  in- 
fluences in  this  Hemisphere  as  essential  to  inter- 
American  security.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  fully  with 
the  governments  of  the  other  American  republics 
in  carrying  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  these  inter- 
American  agreements. 

With  respect  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  ar- 
rangements have  already  been  instituted  with  the 
Governments  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  Pur- 
suant to  these  arrangements  German-owned  or 
-controlled  interests  in  these  countries  are  being 
marshaled  and  liquidated  and  looted  property  will 
be  restored  to  the  rightful  owners.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  Proclaimed  List  for  these  countries 
ivas  facilitated  by  the  conclusion  of  these  arrange- 
ments. 

Similar  discussions  are  currently  in  progress 
with  respect  to  other  areas  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  lead  to  comparable  over-all 
arrangements  for  the  elimination  of  German  ex- 
ternal influences,  the  transfer  to  the  Allies  of  the 
proceeds  realized  from  the  liquidation  or  sale  of 
German  holdings  to  desirable  persons,  and  the 
restitution  of  looted  property.  In  accordance  with 
the  Paris  Reparation  Agreement,  the  United 
States,  together  with  other  United  Nations,  will 
continue  to  lend  every  effort  to  the  achievement 
rf  satisfactory  programs  in  these  areas. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Proclaimed  List  does  not 
necessarily  affect  other  existing  controls.  For  ex- 
imple,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Proclaimed  List  does 
not  mean  that  accounts,  where  such  exist,  of  all 
persons  formerly  included  in  the  list  are  now  un- 
frozen in  the  United  States.  In  certain  cases,  ac- 
counts will  continue  to  be  blocked  by  reason  of 
nationality.  Similarly,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Proclaimed  List  does  not  imply  that  all  former 
Proclaimed  List  nationals  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory agents  for  American  business.  In  this 
?onnection,  reference  is  made  to  the  Department's 
press  release  No.  202  of  March  29,  1946  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  information  concerning  former 
Proclaimed  List  persons  and  firms  is  available  in 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.    However,  the  withdrawal 


of  the  Proclaimed  List  does  represent  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  United  States  policy  of  freeing 
trade  from  wartime  controls  as  soon  as  such  action 
becomes  possible. 

A  memorandum  describing  the  history  and  scope 
of  the  Proclaimed  List  is  attached  to  this  state- 
ment. 

HISTORY  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  PROCLAIMED 
LIST1 

The  British  Government  on  September  3,  1939 
first  issued  the  British  Statutory  List  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1940  the  Canadian  Government  issued  its 
original  List  of  Specified  Persons.  During  1940 
and  1941  this  Government  found  it  necessary  to 
establish  certain  controls  in  the  interest  of  the 
defense  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  controls 
were  of  an  economic  nature  and  the  agencies  ad- 
ministering the  controls  naturally  took  into  ac- 
count the  persons  involved  in  the  transactions 
subject  to  control.  For  example,  the  prospective 
consignee  of  a  proposed  shipment  was  a  factor  to 
be  considered  when  deciding  whether  or  not  an 
export  license  could  be  granted.  Similarly,  the 
persons  participating  in  a  financial  transaction 
were  factors  to  be  considered  when  considering 
license  applications  under  foreign-funds  controls. 
Various  sources  of  information  were  available  to 
the  agencies  administering  the  controls,  but  there 
was  no  machinery  for  coordinating  the  views  of 
the  various  agencies  concerning  persons  abroad 
nor  was  there  a  list  which  would  guide  American 
businessmen  in  their  trading  with  persons  abroad. 
Thus  it  became  necessary  to  issue  a  published  list 
of  undesirable  persons  with  respect  to  whom  all 
transactions  with  the  United  States  would  be  sub- 
ject to  control.  Such  a  list  was  established  July  17, 
1941  pursuant  to  the  President's  proclamation 
of  that  date.  The  proclamation  was  issued  under 
authority  granted  to  the  President  by  the  act  of 
October  6,  1917,  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1940  and  by 
virtue  of  all  other  authority  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent. The  proclamation  instructed  the  Secretary 
of  State,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasur}%  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  Export 
Control,  and  the  Coordinator  of  Commercial  and 
Cultural  Relations  between  the  American  repub- 
lics, to  prepare  an  appropriate  list  of  persons  work- 
ing with  or  for  the  Axis  and  persons  to  whom 

1  For  an  article  on  the  Proclaimed  List  see  Bulletin  of 
May  26.  1946,  p.  875. 
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exports  from  the  United  States  were  deemed  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
The  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  Export  Control 
no  longer  exists  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
now  has  the  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  export  control.  The  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  successor  to  the  Coordinator  of  Commer- 
cial and  Cultural  Relations  between  the  American 
republics,  was  recently  terminated. 

The  original  Proclaimed  List  issued  on  July  17, 
1941  consisted  of  1,834  names,  all  of  which  were 
Western'  Hemisphere  names.  On  December  9, 
1941,  just  two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Pro- 
claimed List  authorities  issued  a  supplement  add- 
ing 505  Japanese  names  to  the  Proclaimed  List. 
On  January  14,  1942  the  names  of  1,824  persons 
and  concerns  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  were 
added  to  the  list,  From  this  time  on,  the  British, 
Canadian,  and  American  authorities  cooperated 
very  closely  in  the  issuance  of  their  respective  lists 
so  that  the  lists  have  been  virtually  identical  since 
that  time. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  Nazi  Government  of 
Germany  used  German  commercial  and  financial 
concerns  abroad  as  tools  to  further  the  Nazi  cause. 
German  concerns  abroad  were  used  as  propaganda 
outlets,  financial  agents,  espionage  centers,  sup- 
pliers of  critically  needed  foreign  exchange,  sources 
for  smuggling  of  urgently  needed  war  materials 
to  Germany,  et  cetera,  Some  of  these  concerns 
were  affiliates  of  firms  in  Germany;  others  were 
concerns  owned  by  locally  resident  Germans. 
These  companies  also  exerted  influence  over  many 
other  enterprises  which  supported  the  German 
concerns,  thus  increasing  the  Nazi  economic  pene- 
tration to  a  considerable  extent.  The  issuance  of 
the  Proclaimed  List  Avas  a  severe  blow  to  this  Nazi 
economic  network. 

Attempts  to  avoid  the  Proclaimed  List  controls 
were  however  made.  Numerous  expedients  were 
devised,  such  as  obtaining  material  through 
cloaks — Persons  or  firms  who  were  willing  to  carry 
on  transactions  ostensibly  for  themselves  but  actu- 
ally for  Proclaimed  List  nationals.  In  order  to  en- 
force the  list  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  list  ad- 
ditional persons  and  firms.  Moreover,  additional 
evidence  was  being  found  from  time  to  time  indi- 
cating other  persons  whose  activities  merited  in- 
clusion in  the  Proclaimed  List.  Thus  the  list  in- 
creased in  size  until  it  reached  its  peak  on  July 
28, 1944  when  it  consisted  of  15,446  names. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  while  names  were 


being  added  no  names  were  deleted.  Proclaimed 
List  cases  were  constantly  open  for  review.  Mis- 
takes, always  possible,  were  rectified.  Further- 
more, change  in  the  facts  of  a  case  might  make  de- 
letion possible.  If  a  person  could,  for  example, 
show  that  he  had  discontinued  a  partnership  with  a 
politically  undesirable  partner  and  was  now  on  his 
own  or  in  partnership  with  an  unobjectionable  per- 
son, his  name  was  deleted  from  the  list.  Similarly, 
any  concern  which  reorganized  itself,  ousting  the 
undesirable  interests,  was  eligible  for  deletion  from 
the  Proclaimed  List,  Some  of  these  reorganiza- 
tions were  worked  out  voluntarily  by  unobjection- 
able partners  and  in  a  good  many  instances  they 
were  worked  out  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  government,  particularly  in  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics. 

The  American  republics  early  recognized  the 
danger  of  Axis  penetration  and  as  early  as  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Conference  in  1942  took  measures  con- 
templating the  elimination  of  Axis  economic 
penetration  in  this  Hemisphere.  The  programs 
inaugurated  by  the  various  American  republics 
accomplished  the  liquidation,  forced  sale,  reorgani- 
zation, or  vesting  of  many  Axis  enterprises.  When 
this  occurred,  deletion  was  possible  not  only  of 
the  firm  which  had  been  eliminated  or  cleaned 
up  but  also  of  the  names  of  any  persons  or  firms) 
which  had  been  included  in  the  list  primarily  be- 
cause of  association  with,  or  activities  on  behalf 
of,  the  eliminated  or  reorganized  Proclaimed  List 
entity.  Moreover,  as  the  programs  of  the  various 
American  republics  progressed,  it  was  possible  in 
some  cases  to  remove  certain  of  the  lesser  offenders 
even  though  not  primarily  listed  for  connection 
with  one  of  the  eliminated  or  cleaned-up  Pro- 
claimed List  entities.  Such  deletions  were  possible 
because  the  security  reasons  for  listing  changed 
as  the  local-controls  program  in  many  countries 
became  more  effective.  Thus  the  list  had  been  re- 
duced to  13,784  names  on  V-E  Day. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  the  authorities  charged! 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Proclaimed  List  gave 
extensive  consideration  to  the  policy  which  should) 
be  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities) 
in  the  European  theater.  It  was  decided  at  that 
time  that  the  list  should  be  continued  after  the 
cessation  of  active  hostilities  in  Europe  but  that, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  downward  adjust- 
ment in  the  size  of  the  list  on  the  basis  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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Preliminary  Reports  on  the  First  Bikini  Atom-Bomb  Test 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS    OF  STAFF'S  EVALUATION  BOARD 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  11] 

The  President  has  received  the  following  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  First  Bikini  Atom-Bomb 
Test  from  the  President's  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion, which  witnessed  the  test  on  July  1st. 

The  report,  signed  in  behalf  of  the  commission 
by  the  chairman,  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch,  New 
Mexico,  was  transmitted  by  radio  from  the  U.S.S. 
Mount  McKinJey,  flagship  of  Admiral  Blandy,  off 
Bikini. 

The  other  members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion are  :  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Massachu- 
setts; Representative  Chet  Holifield,  California; 
Representative  Walter  G.  Andrews,  New  York; 
Edward  U.  Condon,  director,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Karl  T.  Compton, 
president,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Bradley  Dewey,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  William  S.  Newell,  Bath,  Me. ;  Fred  Searls, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ti  xt  of  the  report: 

Dear  Mr.  President  : 

Your  Evaluation  Commission,  divided  between 
positions  at  sea  and  in  the  air,  witnessed  the  First 
Bikini  Test,  at  33  seconds  after  9 :  00  A.M.  local 
time  on  July  1st,  and  has  since  completed  a  survey 
of  the  damage.  The  Second  Test,  wherein  the 
bomb  will  be  exploded  under  water,  will  in  some 
respects  be  of  even  greater  interest,  for  it  will  have 
no  precedent. 

The  report  of  your  Commission  required  by  its 
directive  of  May  18th  must  await  the  assembling 
of  considerable  data  deriving  from  instrumental 
and  photographic  measurements  and  analysis  of 
fission  product  samples.  However,  we  believe  that 
it  lies  within  the  scope  of  your  directive  and  may 
be  of  possible  assistance  to  you,  to  submit,  now, 
the  following  brief  observations  made  from  the 
layman's  point  of  view,  but  with  such  accuracy  as 
is  presently  available: 

1.  The  organization  and  execution  of  the  opera- 
tion was  magnificently  handled  and  has  com- 
manded our  continuous  admiration.  The  bomb 
was  dropped  under  favorable  weather  conditions 
about  30  seconds  after  the  time  set.  The  greatest 
credit  is  due  Admiral  Blandy  and  the  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  of  both  services  who,  with  scien- 


tists and  other  civilians,  have  served  and  are  serv- 
ing under  him  with  a  display  of  team  work  that 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

2.  Their  conservatively  safe  distance  from  the 
burst  led  many  observers  to  entertain  an  initial 
opinion  that  the  bomb  employed  was  somewhat 
under  par.  It  is  now,  however,  safe  to  state  that 
the  energy  was  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as 
in  the  case  of  previous  atomic  detonations,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  of  this  bomb's  three  pred- 
ecessors, 

3.  The  accuracy  of  the  drop  was  such  that  the 
explosion  occurred  within  the  area  included  within 
the  allowance  for  the  probable  error  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  drop,  and  detonation  was  probably  within 
100  feet  of  the  chosen  altitude.  Nevertheless,  the 
explosion  actually  occurred  several  hundred  yards 
west  of  a  point  directly  above  the  target  ship 
Nevada,  and  therefore  entirely  west  of  the  closely 
spaced  array  of  capital  ships. 

■i.  There  were  90  targets  anchored  in  the  lagoon 
when  the  bomb  exploded.  These  were  not  in  battle 
formation  but  were  placed  in  positions  to  give  the 
largest  amount  of  desired  technical  information 
with  especially  close  concentration  around  the  cen- 
ter target  point.  Those  ships  anchored  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  point  of  drop  largely  escaped  in- 
jury. Those  within  a  mile  were  sunk  or  suffered 
damage  varying  with  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  detonation  and  with  the  type  of  ship  construc- 
tion. On  explosion,  a  destroyer  and  two  trans- 
ports sank  promptly.  A  second  destroyer  and  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Sakawa  sank  within  twenty- 
seven  hours.  The  light  carrier  Independence  was 
gutted  with  fire  and  resultant  explosions.  The 
submarine  Skate  was  heavily  damaged  and  later 
towed  away.  All  of  these  were  near  the  point  of 
explosion.  The  other  ships,  including  the  only 
two  capital  ships  which  were  within  one-half  mile 
of  the  detonation,  received  damage  that  would  re- 
quire more  or  less  complete  overhaul  and  in  most 
cases  repair  at  major  bases  before  they  could  again 
be  used  for  combat.  A  study  of  this  damage  will 
point  the  way  to  changes  in  design  which  should 
minimize  damage  from  blast  and  heat.  Beyond 
these  ships  there  was  extensive  damage  to  super- 
structure, radar,  and  fire  control.    Had  the  ships 
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within  the  damage  area  been  manned,  casualties 
and  psychological  injuries  would  have  required  a 
large  percentage  of  replacements.  Until  the 
readings  of  complex  instruments  and  the  future 
life  history  of  animals  within  the  ships  have  been 
determined  no  accurate  appraisal  of  potential  dam- 
age to  humans  within  the  ships  can  be  made. 

5.  No  wave  or  blast  damage  could  be  noticed 
on  Bikini  Island,  which  is  approximately  three 
miles  from  the  point  of  detonation. 

6.  We  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the 


first  test  amply  justified  the  expenditure  required 
to  conduct  it  and  that  the  second  test  is  equally 
desirable  and  necessary.  You  made  a  wise  de- 
cision when  you  approved  the  plans  for  these  tests 
and  they  have  been  carried  out  with  extraordinary 
skill,  diligence  and  ingenuity.  The  test  just  com- 
pleted has  again  proven  that  the  atomic  bomb  is 
a  weapon  of  terrific  power  when  used  on  land  or 
sea. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Carl,  A.  Hatch 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  EVALUATION  COMMISSION 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  11] 

In  compliance  with  its  directive  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Evaluation  Board  for  the 
Atomic  Bomb  Tests  has  submitted  a  preliminary 
report  of  the  test  held  at  Bikini  Atoll  on  July  1, 
1946.     The  members  of  this  Board  were : 
Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  Chairman 
Mr.  Bradley  Dewey,  Deputy  Chairman 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Farrell 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilwell,  U.S.A. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  H.  Brereton,  U.S.A. 
Rear  Admiral  W.  R.  Purnell,  U.S.N. 
Rear  Admiral  R.  A.  Ofstie,  U.S.N. 

The  report  which  follows  covers  the  general  ob- 
servations of  this  Board. 

Text  of  report: 

The  members  of  the  Board  inspected  target  ships 
the  day  before  the  test,  witnessed  the  explosion 
from  an  airplane  twenty  miles  distant,  and  then 
approached  to  within  nine  miles  of  the  atoll  for 
a  brief  view.  On  the  following  day,  as  soon  as 
safety  clearance  had  been  received,  the  members 
flew  to  Bikini  and  began  their  examination  of  ship 
damage.  Many  photographs  have  been  studied, 
and  military  and  scientific  specialists  interviewed 
in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an  over-all  understanding 
of  test  results  prior  to  the  compilation  of  all  the 
data. 

From  its  previous  study  of  the  plans  for  the 
test,  and  from  its  observations  in  the  Bikini  area, 
the  Board  considers  that  the  test  was  well  con- 
ceived and  executed  by  the  services  in  close  coop- 
eration with  a  large  civilian  staff.  It  is  satisfied 
that  the  conditions  of  the  test  were  well-chosen 
and  that  the  highest  skill  and  ingenuity  have  been 
used  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of  data  in  an 


unbiased,  scientific  manner.  It  believes  that  the 
commander,  staff,  and  personnel  of  Task  Force 
One  deserve  high  commendation  for  their  excel- 
lent performance  and  their  notable  cooperative 
spirit. 

Effective  precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken 
to  safeguard  personnel  against  radioactivity  and 
associated  dangers. 

The  Board's  present  information  is  that  the  bomb 
exploded,  with  an  intensity  which  approached  the 
best  of  the  three  previous  atomic  bombs,  over  a 
point  1500  to  2000  feet  westerly  of  the  assigned 
target,  and  at  approximately  the  planned  alti- 
tude. 

The  target  array  in  no  sense  represented  an 
actual  naval  disposition  but  was  designed  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  data  from  a  single  explosion. 
The  most  important  effects  produced  by  the  bomb 
are  the  following: 

a.  A  destroyer  and  two  transports  sank  prompt- 
ly and  another  destroyer  capsized.  It  later  sank, 
and  the  Japanese  cruiser  Sakaiva  sank  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  superstructure  of  the  submarine 
Skate  was  so  badly  damaged  as  to  make  it  unsafe 
to  submerge  the  vessel.  The  light  carrier  Inde- 
pendence was  badly  wi*ecked  by  the  explosion, 
gutted  by  fire,  and  further  damaged  by  internal 
explosions  of  low  order,  including  those  of  tor- 
pedoes. All  the  above  vessels  were  within  one-half 
mile  of  the  explosion  point. 

b.  Numerous  fires  were  started  on  other  ships, 
including  one  on  a  ship  two  miles  distant,  which 
was  apparently  clue  to  some  unusual  circumstance 
since  the  other  fires  were  much  closer.  Here  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  target  ship  decks 
carried  a  great  variety  of  test  material  not  ordi- 
narily exposed  on  the  decks  of  naval  vessels. 
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e.  The  only  major  combatant  ships  within  one- 
half  mile  of  the  explosion  point  were  the  battle- 
ships Nevada  and  Arkansas  and  the  heavy  cruiser 
Pensacola.  The  blast  struck  these  from  the  after 
quarter.  Apparently  little  damage  was  done  to 
their  hulls  or  their  main  turrets  but  their  super- 
structures were  badly  wrecked.  These  ships  were 
unquestionably  put  out  of  action  and  would,  along 
with  many  others  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile, 
pave  required  extensive  repairs  at  a  principal  naval 
base. 

d.  Other  ships  in  the  target  array  suffered  dam- 
age in  varying  degree,  depending  on  position  and 
type  of  ship,  but  there  was  relatively  little  dam- 
age at  distances  greater  than  three-fourths  of  a 
mile. 

e.  The  primary  material  effects  noted  were  due 
to  blast,  buckling  of  decks  and  bulkheads,  and 
destruction  or  deformation  of  lightly  constructed 
exposed  objects,  including  stacks,  masts,  and  anten- 
nae. Secondary  effects  were  clue  to  fire,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Army  Quartermaster  stores  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  placed  on  the  decks  for 
the  test  proved  more  vulnerable  than  normal  naval 
deck  gear.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  since 
the  targets  carried  no  personnel  the  fires  were  un- 
controlled and  undoubtedly  there  was  more  dam- 
age than  there  would  have  been  under  battle 
conditions.  Singularly,  although  considerable 
amounts  of  explosive  ordnance  were  exposed  on 
decks  and  in  gun  turrets,  there  is  no  indication 
on  ships  which  remained  afloat  that  any  of  this 
material  was  exploded  by  direct  action  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Fire-fighting  ships  entered  the  tar- 
get ai-ea  as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  radiological 
security  permission  and  subdued  a  number  of  fires. 
The  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  these  ships 
acted  preserved  for  later  examination  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  of  bomb  action  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  lost. 

/.  Examination  of  the  flashburn  effects  produced 
by  the  initial  radiation  from  the  explosion  indi- 
cates that  casualties  would  have  been  high  among 
exposed  personnel.  However,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  that  persons  sheltered  within  the 
hull  of  a  ship  or  even  on  deck  in  the  shadow  of 
radiation  from  the  bomb  would  not  have  been  im- 
mediately incapacitated  by  burns  alone,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  subsequent  radiological  effects. 

g.  Within  the  area  of  extensive  blast  damage  to 
ship  superstructures  there  is  evidence  that  person- 


nel within  the  ships  would  have  been  exposed  to  a 
lethal  dosage  of  radiological  effects. 

Personnel  casualties  due  to  blast  would  no  doubt 
have  been  high  for  those  in  exposed  positions  on 
vessels  within  one-half  mile  of  the  target  center. 
Beyond  this,  any  discussion  of  the  blast  effect  upon 
personnel  will  have  to  await  the  detailed  reports 
of  the  medical  specialists. 

In  general  no  significant  unexpected  phenomena 
occurred,  although  the  test  was  designed  to  cope 
with  considerable  variation  from  predictions. 
There  was  no  large  water  wave  formed.  The 
radioactive  residue  dissipated  in  the  manner 
expected.  No  damage  occurred  on  Bikini  Island, 
about  three  miles  from  the  explosion  center. 

From  what  it  has  seen  and  from  what  it  has 
ascertained  from  data  now  available,  the  Board  is 
able  to  make  certain  general  observations: 

a.  The  atomic  bomb  dropped  at  Bikini  damaged 
more  ships  than  have  ever  before  been  damaged 
by  a  single  explosion. 

b.  The  test  has  provided  adequate  data  of  a  sort 
necessary  for  the  redesign  of  naval  vessels  to  min- 
imize damage  to  superstructures  and  deck  per- 
sonnel from  this  type  of  bomb.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  first  test  (air  burst)  little  informa- 
tion has  been  obtained  on  hull  effects.  Damage  to 
ships'  hulls  will  be  studied  specifically  in  the  sec- 
ond test  when  a  bomb  will  be  exploded  under 
water. 

c.  A  vast  amount  of  data  which  will  prove  in- 
valuable throughout  scientific  and  engineering 
fields  has  been  made  available  by  this  test.  Once 
more  the  importance  of  large-scale  research  has 
been  dramatically  demonstrated.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  effort  and  expense  involved  in 
this  test  has  been  amply  justified  both  by  the  in- 
formation secured  and  by  greatly  narrowing  the 
range  of  speculation  and  argument.  Moreover,  it 
is  clear  to  the  Board  that  only  by  further  large- 
scale  research  and  development  can  the  United 
States  retain  its  present  position  of  scientific  lead- 
ership. This  must  be  done  in  the  interests  of 
national  safety. 

The  Board  desires  to  say  that  it  has  had  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  the  task  force  commander, 
and  that  every  opportunity  has  been  afforded  it  in 
carrying  out  its  mission.  The  members  of  the 
Board  have  had  access  to  all  data  thus  far  accumu- 
lated and  have  had  every  facility  for  personally 
inspecting  the  results  of  the  test. 
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Duty  of  Higher  Education  in  Creating 
International  Understanding 


REMARKS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


It's  a  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington  this  morning.  I  understand  that 
one  of  your  tremendous  problems  is  a  result  of  the 
war.  So  many  people  now  want  education  who 
didn't  want  it  before,  that  you  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  taking  care  of  all  of  them.  Of  course. 
I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  war  would  ruin  all 
education,  but  it  seems  to  have  stimulated  it, 

We  don't  believe  in  wars  any  more,  of  course, 
but  I  do  believe  that  if  we  can  implement  the 
United  Nations  Organization  with  a  police  force 
behind  it  sufficient  to  make  its  mandates  stand  up, 
we  can  have  world  peace,  just  as  we  finally  after 
80  years— at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War— obtained 
peace  in  the  United  States.  We  had  to  take  time 
out  to  fight  among  ourselves,  before  we  could  make 
up  our  minds  that  the  States  ought  to  live  together 
peaceably. 

International  dealings  are  no  different  from 
those  carried  on  among  individuals.  Nations  rep- 
resent a  community  of  individuals,  and  there  isn't 
any  more  reason  why  we  can't  understand  each 
other  as  nations  than  why  we  can't  understand 
each  other  as  individuals. 

Now  it  is  your  duty,  as  the  educators  of  the 
country,  to  get  the  rising  generation  to  believe 
that;  and  if  you  can  overcome  those  prejudices 
which  cause  wars — religious  prejudices,  economic 
prejudices,  misunderstandings  between  races  and 
people  of  different  languages — we  can  accomplish 
this. 

You  know,  it  would  be  as  easy  as  could  be  to 
create  a  world  peace  if  everybody  in  the  world 
spoke  the  same  language  and  read  the  same  news- 
papers, and  had  a  code  of  morals  based  on  the 
necessity  for  people  to  live  together.  Unless  we 
have  a  code  of  morals  which  respects  the  other 
fellow's  interests  and  in  which  we  believe  that  we 
should  act  as  we  would  be  acted  by,  you  never 
can  maintain  peace. 

The  happiest  thing  to  me  is  the  fact  that  these 

JMade  iu  Washington  on  July  11  to  the  educators  at- 
tending the  Conference  on  Emergency  Problems  in  Higher 
Education,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  date. 


returned  soldiers  and  sailors,  marines,  Wacs  and 
Waves,  and  so  forth,  are  giving  you  such  a  head- 
ache on  education.  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
do  that.  And  if  they  do,  I  think  the  country  is 
perfectly  safe. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  you  here  this 
morning,  and  to  be  able  to  make  a  few  off-the-cuff 
remarks  on  a  subject  that  is  very  close  to  my 
heart,  When  a  man  wants  an  education  badly 
enough,  he  usually  manages  to  get  it;  but  it  has 
been  our  system  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  get  that 
education,  and  we  want  that  to  continue — although 
sometimes  the  struggle  for  something  that  is 
worthwhile  makes  it  all  the  better,  after  you  get  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  successful  meeting. 

PROCLAIMED  LIST—  Continued  from  page  Ilk 

changed  security  situation  following  V-E  Day. 
This  revision  actually  took  place  in  two  stages. 

The  names  of  minor  offenders  were  culled  from 
the  list  and  deleted  in  June  1945.  In  this  supple- 
ment 1,980  names  were  deleted,  most  of  which  were 
minor  offenders  deleted  in  view  of  the  changed 
security  situation  rather  than  on  the  merits  of  the 
individual  case.  These  deletions,  together  with 
certain  group  deletions,  based  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  local  controls  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  taking  into  account  certain  additions,  reduced 
the  list  to  11,443  names  on  V-J  Day. 

After  the  minor  offenders  had  been  deleted  and 
certain  group  deletions  had  been  accomplished 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  remaining  names 
were  reviewed  case  by  case  in  order  to  select  the 
worse  offenders.  After  this  selection  had  been 
made  all  other  names  were  deleted  from  the  list 
in  November  1945.  The  November  supplement 
contained  5,081  deletions,  leaving  a  "hard  core" 
of  6,053  names.  Since  the  deletion  to  the  "hard 
core''  there  have  been  relatively  few  deletions  from 
the  list,  which  is  quite  understandable  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  whole  list  was  reviewed  case  by 
case  before  the  issuance  of  the  November  supple- 
ment. There  were,  however,  some  deletions  from 
the  list  and  also  some  additions,  so  that  the  list 
when  withdrawn  consisted  of  5,887  names. 
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Report  to  the  President  on  1945-46 
Famine-Relief  Food  Shipments1 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  12] 

Every  American  can  take  pride  in  the  record  of 
accomplishment  in  shipping  food  for  relief  as 
shown  in  the  attached  report  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson. 

Onlv  by  cooperation  and  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  everyone  has  it  been  possible  to  make 
good  on  our  promises — and,  in  the  case  of  food 
■rains,  to  exceed  our  commitments.  The  public 
generally,  food  producers  and  handlers,  transpor- 
tation companies,  organizations,  and  government 
agencies — all  have  helped  to  make  this  impressive 
record  possible. 

Only  by  continued  cooperation  among  all  of  us 
can  we  as  a  nation  do  our  full  share  in  the  months 
to  come  to  relieve  the  hunger  that  still  exists  in  the 
world. 

The  importance  of  this  effort  in  relieving  human 
suffering  and  establishing  world  peace  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

TEXT  OF  REPORT 

The  United  States  exported  more  than  16y2  mil- 
lion long  tons  of  foodstuffs  during  the  year  which 
ended  June  30.  The  great  bulk  of  these  shipments 
went  to  war-devastated  countries  where  starva- 
tion threatened.  These  exports  from  the  United 
States  were  by  far  the  greatest  contribution  made 
to  the  world's  hungry  during  this  first  year  of 
reconstruction. 

The  400  million  bushel  "bread"  grain  export 
commitment  for  the  year  was  met  by  June  30. 
Wheat  and  flour  exports  (10,336,000  tons),  plus 
the  corn  and  corn  products  shipped  after  May  1 
from  stocks  acquired  under  the  corn  "bonus"  plan, 
leached  a  total  of  401  million  bushels. 

Of  the  total  bread  grain  exports,  5,556,000  tons 
were  shipped  from  January  1  through  June  30. 
In  addition,  enough  wheat,  flour,  corn  and  corn 
products  was  at  ports  on  July  1,  ready  for  ship 
loading,  to  bring  the  total  above  the  six  million 
ton  (225  million  bushel)  "goal"  for  the  half-year 


period.  This  means  that  the  full  goal  totals  will 
have  left  our  shores  and  be  on  the  way  to  hunger 
areas  as  soon  as  ships  can  be  loaded  and  cleared — 
probably  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  During 
June  alone,  our  bread  grain  exports  totaled  about 
one  and  one-half  million  tons — a  record  for  a" 
similar  period. 

Meeting  this  full  goal  means  actual  shipment  of 
417  million  bushels  for  the  year.  The  excess  of 
17  million  bushels  above  our  commitments  will  not 
be  deducted  from  the  planned  export  of  up  to  250 
million  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  1946-47  year. 
The  real  extent  of  this  accomplishment  in  grain 
export  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  amount 
shipped  is  nearly  double  the  original  requirement 
for  the  year  which  was  presented  to  the  Combined 
Food  Board  a  year  ago.  At  that  time,  it  was 
thought  that  we  would  be  called  upon  to  export 
only  about  six  million  tons  (225  million  bushels) 
for  the  entire  year. 

Adding  rice,  oats,  rye  and  barley  to  the  "bread" 
grains  of  the  specific  commitments,  brings  the 
total  of  all  grains  exported  during  the  year  to 
11,747,000  long  tons — by  far  the  largest  volume  in 
the  total  food  shipments.  Grains,  high  in  calories 
per  unit  and  easily  handled,  were  the  greatest  need 
of  the  hungry  nations. 

Second  in  importance  for  relief  and  in  the 
amounts  shipped  were  fats  and  oils,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  meats.  The  totals  for  the  year  were: 
dairy  products,  764,000  tons;  meats,  614,000  tons; 
and  fats  and  oils,  356,000  tons. 

In  addition  to  these  major  commodities,  a  total 
of  more  than  3,200,000  tons  of  other  foodstuffs 
were  exported  during  the  year.  These  exports 
included  dry  beans  and  peas,  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables,  sugar,  eggs,  and 
canned  fish. 

Our  great  contribution  in  meeting  world  food 
shortages  may  be  measured  by  the.  fact  that  of  all 
food  distributed  from  United  States  supplies  in 
1945-46,  one  out  of  every  six  pounds  went  over- 

1  Submitted  by  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  July  8. 
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seas.  By  major  commodity  groups,  we  sent  for- 
eign countries  more  than  40  percent  of  the  wheat 
that  was  distributed  from  our  supplies  during  the 
year,  more  than  35  percent  of  the  rice,  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  cheese,  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  fats  and  oils,  and  about  6  percent  of  the  meat. 

The  Need 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  needs 
that  prompted  us  as  a  country  to  carry  through  this 
tremendous  world  feeding  program.  In  your  call 
for  emergency  action  last  February  6,  and  in  many 
other  messages,  you  as  President  outlined  these 
needs  clearly.  We  have  all  understood  that  the 
ravages  of  war  left  literally  hundreds  of  millions 
of  our  fellow  men  in  very  real  danger  of  starva- 
tion. We  have  known  that  droughts  cut  down 
production  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  increasing 
the  demands  upon  those  countries  fortunate  enough 
to  have  continued  large  crop  production.  And  we 
have  also  known  that  hunger  is  a  fertile  ground  for 
anarchy,  and  not  for  the  building  of  a  stable  world 
and  a  durable  peace. 

Cooperative  Effort 

It  has  been  against  this  background  of  .urgent 
need  that  this  Government  has  driven  through  to 
reach  export  quotas.  That  they  have  been  reached 
in  practically  all  cases  is  a  tribute  to  the  teamwork 
of  all  groups  involved.  Our  farmers  not  only  pro- 
duced record  or  near  record  crops  for  one  more 
year,  but  they  also  cooperated  in  getting  wheat  and 
other  commodities  to  market  when  the  emergency 
became  acute.  The  processing,  distribution,  and 
transportation  industries  have  all  made  magnifi- 
cent records  in  handling  the  foodstuffs  which  were 
being  shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Our  consum- 
ers, seriously  inconvenienced  at  times  when  their 
favorite  foods  disappeared  from  grocers'  shelves, 
have  in  general  accepted  the  situation  with  a  min- 
imum of  complaint.  They  have  known  that  the 
food  they  could  not  buy  today  was  on  its  way  to 
maintain  life  and  health  in  some  war-torn  country. 

While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had 
the  major  responsibility  for  procuring  the  food, 
and  for  instituting  many  of  the  emergency  meas- 
ures which  were  necessary  to  make  it  available,  the 
job  could  not  have  been  done  without  the  efficient 
cooperation  of  many  other  government  agencies. 
The  Inter-Departmental  Transportation  Commit- 
tee directed  a  coordinated  effort  which  broke  grain 
shipping    records    during    recent    weeks.     Great 
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credit  is  due  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  for  the  work  they 
did  in  making  transportation  available.  Your 
Famine  Emergency  Committee  has  suggested  con- 
structive over-all  .steps  needed  in  the  campaign 
effort,  and  has  helped  materially  in  informing  the 
nation  of  the  urgent  need  for  food  from  the  United 
States. 

Emergency  Measures 

Many  emergency  measures  and  special  regula- 
tions were  necessary  in  order  to  meet  our  export 
commitments  and  complete  the  programs.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  ordered  set-asides  for 
Government  purchase  of  a  number  of  commodities. 
It  was  necessary  to  limit  the  use  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  in  livestock  feeding,  and  to  limit  the 
amount  of  flour  available  for  human  consumption. 
The  special  "bonus"  programs  for  wheat  and  corn 
were  necessary  in  order  to  get  grain  to  market  in 
time  to  meet  shipping  schedules. 

Continuing  Needs 

While  it  can  be  reported  that  we  are  nearing  the 
end  of  the  most  urgent  crisis  for  this  year,  and 
that  the  worst  of  the  immediate  dangers  of  famine 
have  been  forestalled,  serious  food  needs  abroad 
will  continue  for  some  time.  Devastated  coun- 
tries cannot  return  to  normal  in  a  single  year. 
When  this  year's  harvests  are  completed  for  the 
northern  hemisphere,  we  shall  know  a  good  deal 
more  about  the  situation.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  continue  relief  shipments  and  be  ready  to 
meet  at  least  the  minimum  future  needs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  an- 
nounced that  by  continuing  conservation  and  wise 
use  of  supplies  at  home  up  to  250  million  bushels  of 
wheat  can  be  made  available  for  export  during  the 
1946HL7  year.  Tentative  plans  are  also  being  made 
for  our  shipments  of  other  major  commodities. 

Commodity  Shipments  in  1945-46 

Grains — A  year  ago  it  was  indicated  that  the 
United  States  would  be  called  on  to  export  about 
225  million  bushels  of  wheat  during  1945-46. 
Later,  in  the  fall,  the  total  was  raised  to  325 
million.  By  December,  UNRRA,  France,  and 
other  claimants  had  been  forced  to  raise  their  esti- 
mates of  minimum  requirements  several  times,  and 
the  United  States  agreed  to  undertake  the  export  of 
a  record  total  of  400  million  bushels  during  the 
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year.  At  that  time  advance  estimates  placed 
svheat  and  flour  exports  at  175  million  bushels  for 
the  last  six  months  of  1945.  We  therefore  set  a 
^oal  of  225  million  for  the  January-June  1946 
period,  to  bring  the  total  for  the  year  to  the  400 
million  bushel  commitment. 

Later  reports  show  that  192  million  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flour  were  actually  shipped  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  leaving  only  208  million  to  reach  the  400 
total.  We  chose,  however,  to  stick  to  the  225  mil- 
lion bushel  (six  million  ton)  "goal"  figure  which 
fed  already  been  announced.  In  effect,  therefore, 
we  have  been  working  against  a  400  million  bushel 
commitment  for  the  year,  and  a  417  million  bushel 
goal.  We  knew  from  the  first  that  all  we  could 
ship  would  not  be  enough  to  meet  all  needs,  and  we 
therefore  have  made  every  effort  to  exceed  the 
commitment. 

We  have  now  passed  the  400  million  commit- 
ment, and  will  very  soon  reach  the  417  million 
bushel  goal. 

Meats — It  is  estimated  that  approximately  614,- 
000  long  tons  of  meat  and  meat  products  were 
actually  shipped  to  foreign  claimants  during  the 
12  months,  not  including  shipments  to  U.S.  terri- 
tories. This  compares  with  the  stated  1946  calen- 
dar year  goal  of  714,000  long  tons.  During  the 
past  12  months,  procurement  activities  were  com- 
plicated by  such  factors  as  work  stoppages  in  pro- 
duction, and  shortages  in  supply  during  at  least 
part  of  the  year.  The  1945-^6  shipments  repre- 
sented 5.9  percent  of  total  U.S.  meat  output  during 
the  year. 

Of  the  614,000  total  which  went  for  export,  ap- 
proximately 379,000  tons  were  procured  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  215,000  tons 
came  from  military  stocks  for  such  outlets  as 
UNRRA  and  U.S.  military  civilian  feeding.  In 
addition,  about  20,000  tons  were  exported  com- 
mercially. 

UXRRA  received  nearly  half  the  total  614,000 
tons  shipped  to  foreign  claimants,  exports  to  this 
outlet  accounting  for  288,000  tons.  Virtually  all 
of  the  meat  which  went  to  UNRRA  was  for  Euro- 
pean destinations.  Of  the  total  614,000  tons  of 
meat  exported,  588,000  tons  went  to  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  countries  served  by  UNRRA.  The 
remainder  was  exported  to  outlets  in  the  Far  East, 
Latin  American  republics,  and  others. 

Fats  and  Oils — High  on  the  list  of  food  products 
needed  for  foreign  relief  feeding  and  for  other  es- 
sential exports  were  fats  and  oils.    It  was  recog- 


nized at  the  beginning  of  the  1945-46  year  that 
we  would  be  faced  with  a  continuing  world  short- 
age of  these  commodities.  Appraisal  of  the  sit- 
uation after  the  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific  in- 
dicated little  alleviation  of  the  tight  supply  for 
some  months  to  come.  Sources  in  that  area  had 
been  devastated  by  the  war,  and  re-establishment 
of  supplies  has  taken  more  time  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  situation  called  for  the  most  effi- 
cient management  of  available  world  supplies,  in- 
cluding those  from  U.S.  sources. 

According  to  our  estimates,  it  is  indicated  that 
actual  shipments  to  the  outlets  for  which  alloca- 
tions were  established  reached  slightly  more  than 
356,000  long  tons  of  edible  fats  and  oils.  The  goal 
for  the  1946  calendar  year  was  set  at  347,000  tons, 
or  375,000  tons  including  both  edible  and  inedible 
products. 

Of  the  356,000  long  tons  exported,  268,000  went 
to  Europe,  with  the  remainder  going  to  countries 
in  the  Far  East,  to  Latin  American  republics,  and 
others.  Approximately  73,000  tons,  or  27  percent 
of  the  total  which  went  to  Europe,  was  for 
UNRRA.  Other  large  recipients  included:  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  Services  Overseas, 
France  and  French  North  Africa. 

Dairy  products — Measured  against  a  tight  sup- 
ply situation  in  the  U.S.  was  the  pressure  of  rec- 
ord demand — both  from  the  need  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  relief  programs,  and  from  U.S. 
civilians.  Tentative  plans  for  exports,  imple- 
mented by  allocations,  were  drawn  up  for  the  1945- 
46  year.  The  products  most  in  demand  for  foreign 
use  are  cheese,  and  condensed,  evaporated,  and 
dried  milk. 

The  estimated  export  shipments  are  indicated  to 
be  764,000  long  tons.  The  shipments  represent  28 
percent  of  total  distribution  of  these  products  in 
the  fiscal  year. 

Of  the  approximately  764,000  long  tons  exported 
during  the  12-month  period,  about  88  percent,  or 
669,000  tons,  went  to  European  countries.  Ship- 
ments to  UNRRA — in  the  amount  of  316,000  tons- 
made  up  44  percent  of  all  shipments  to  Europe. 
The  United  Kingdom  and  British  Services  Over- 
seas were  the  next  largest  recipients,  followed  by 
such  countries  as  France  and  French  North  Africa, 
and  Belgium.  Relatively  small  shipments  went  to 
the  Far  East,  and  other  outlets. 

The  following  table  gives  the  preliminary  report 
on  exports  during  the  year,  by  major  food  groups 
and  by  destination : 
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Table  1:  Food  Exports'1  From  the  United  States  by  Destination,  Fiscal  Year  1945-46 

(Preliminary) 

[In  thousands  of  long  tons] 


Destination 


Total  food  exports 

Europe — Total 

UNRRA  " 

U.  S.  Military  civilian  feeding   . 

France  and  French  North  Africa 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Norway 

U.K.  and  B.  S.  O 

U.  S.  S.  R 

Other  Europe 

Ear  East-  Total 

UNRRA     

U.  S.  Military  civilian  feeding    . 

Philippines 

India 

Netherlands  East  Indies      .    .    . 

Latin  American  Republics 

•Other  exports 


Total 


16,  700 


11,  647 


3,951 

2,351 

1,959 

779 

394 

68 

1,086 

123 

936 

1,400 

164 

573 

315 

300 

48 

1,384 

2,269 


Wheat  and 

flour 

(grain 

equiv.)  b 


10,  336 


7,454 


2,624 

1,535 

1,408 

541 

304 

12 

306 

36 

688 

879 

127 

427 

160 

164 

1 

936 

1,067 


Other 

grains 

(grain 

equiv.)  • 


1,  411 


655 


227 

64 

80 

74 

17 

30 

26 

11 

126 

346 

1  37 

120 

78 

84 

27 

243 

167 


Fats  and 

oils 
(product 
weight)  d 


356 


268 


73 

13 

61 

19 

11 

4 

69 

8 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

52 

32 


Meat 
(carcass 
weight 
equiv.) 


614 


588 


288 

16 

60 

48 

27 

1 

99 

46 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

10 

11 


Dairy 
products  ' 


764 


669 


311 
43 
47 
33 
21 

0 
196 

5 
13 
29 

M 

0 
23 

6 

(«) 

14 
52 


Other 
foods  ' 


3,219 


2,013 


428 

680 

303 

64 

14 

21 

390 

17 

96 

137 

0 

26 

52 

46 

13 

129 

940 


a  Excludes  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories  except  for  wheat  and  flour,  amounting  to  approximately  4  million  bushels 
wheat  equivalent. 

b  Excludes  other  wheat  products  which  are  less  than  one  half  of  one  percent  of  total  exports. 

0  Includes  corn  and  corn  products,  rice,  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  including  malt. 

d  Total  edible  use  including  a  very  small  quantity  of  butter.  Includes  oil  equivalent  of  soybeans  shipped  as  beans 
and  of  peanuts  shipped  to  UNRRA. 

e  Includes  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated,  and  dried  milk. 

'  Includes  sugar,  beans  and  peas,  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits,  sirups,  soups,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. 

e  Less  than  500  tons. 

h  May  include  some  food  for  UNRRA  in  the  Far  East. 

'  May  include  a  small  quantity  of  rice  for  UNRRA  in  Europe. 


Corrigendum 

TREATY     OBLIGATIONS     AND     PHILIPPINE 
INDEPENDENCE 


Reply    of    Belgian    Government    to    U.S.    Note 

In  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1946,  p.  79,  second  col- 
umn, line  6,  change  "the  most-favoured-national 
provisions"  to  read  "the  most-favoured-nation 
provisions". 


JULY  21,  1946 

U.S.  Prepared  to  Renounce  Its  Share 
in  German  Assets  in  Austria 
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[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  by 
General  Mark  W.  Clark  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  has  directed 
me  to  inform  the  Austrian  Government  that  the 
United  States  Government  is  now  prepared  to 


enter  into  negotiations  with  other  Allied  Govern- 
ments and  with  the  Austrian  Government  look- 
ing towards  the  renunciation  of  the  United  States 
share  in  German  assets  in  Austria  as  part  of  a 
general  settlement  of  German  assets  in  Austria.1 
While  these  negotiations  are  underway  the 
United  States  Government  now  agrees  to  turn 
over  to  the  Austrian  Government  as  trustee  all 
German  assets  physically  located  in  the  United 


1  Following  is  the  text  of  the  order  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  Austria  as  quoted  by  a  TASS  dispatch 
published  July  6,  1946  in  the  Red  Army  newspaper  Oester- 
rvichische  Zeitung  under  the  headline,  "German  Assets  in 
Austria  Have  Become  Property  of  Soviet  Union" : 

Okdek  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  Soviet  Occupation 
Troops  in  Austria 

Subject:  Transfer  of  German  property  in  eastern  Aus- 
tria to  the  ownership  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

In  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Berlin  Confer- 
ence of  the  three  powers  concerning  the  transfer  of  Ger- 
man property  in  eastern  Austria  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
partial  reparation  for  the  damage  inflicted  by  Germany 
upon  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  I  command : 

1.  All  Austrian  authorities  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  are  to  be  informed  that 
German  property  located  in  eastern  Austria  which  be- 
longed to  the  German  Reich,  to  German  firms,  societies, 
organizations,  and  any  other  physical  or  juridic  persons 
have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Union  of  the  Social- 
ist Soviet  Republics  as  German  reparations. 

2.  The  conduct  of  the  above-mentioned  property  will  be 
handed  over  to  the  Administration  for  Soviet  Property  in 
eastern  Austria. 

3.  All  authorities,  bureaus,  organizations,  and  private 
persons,  as  well  as  anyone  who  has  in  custody  or  is  ad- 
ministering the  property  and  possessions,  which  according 
to  paragraph  1  of  this  order  have  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  to  transfer  these  to  the 
Administration  for  Soviet  Property  in  eastern  Austria 
in  the  manner  and  within  the  period  prescribed  by  said 
Administration.  In  the  course  of  the  transfer  and  taking 
over  of  this  property  the  Administration  for  Soviet  Prop- 
erty in  eastern  Austria,  together  with  the  above-mentioned 
organizations  and  persons  must: 

(a)  Formulate  the  transfer  of  the  former  German  prop- 
erties into  the  possession  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  legal 
manner  and  register  the  transfer  of  this  property ; 

(6)  Prepare  documents  concerning  the  transfer  and  the 
taking  over  in  4  copies. 

4.  The  stocks,  shares,  and  mine  shares  of  any  value 
whatsoever  which  belonged  to  the  German  owners  and 


are  not  delivered  in  accordance  with  this  order,  are  to  be 
considered  null  and  void. 

The  Administration  of  Soviet  Property  in  eastern  Austria 
is  authorized : 

(a)  To  issue  new  shares  and  certificates  in  place  of  the 
annulled  shares,  stocks,  and  mine  shares. 

(6)  To  prepare  legal  forms  concerning  the  completed 
transfer,  as  well  as  to  determine  the  nature,  the  extent, 
and  the  legal  form  in  which  these  properties  are  in  future 
to  be  administered. 

5.  All  contracts,  business  transactions,  and  other  legal 
negotiations  which  are  injurious  to  the  property  rights 
of  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  these  German  properties 
are  declared  null  and  void. 

6.  The  mayors  of  all  cities,  the  officials  of  all  state  or- 
gans, of  all  bezirks  and  communities  in  eastern  Austria,  in 
whose  territory  former  German  property  is  located  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  over  by  the  Administration  of  Soviet 
Property  in  eastern  Austria,  are  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  safeguard  such  property  and  to  report  it  to  the 
Soviet  local  commanders  within  10  days  from  the  day  of 
proclamation  of  this  order. 

7.  All  officials  of  bureaus,  organizations,  firms,  facto- 
ries, and  all  other  private  individuals  who  have  knowledge 
of  former  German  property  which  has  not  yet  been  taken 
over  by  the  Administration  for  Soviet  Property  are  ob- 
ligated to  make  a  report  within  10  days  to  the  Soviet 
Local  Command  or  directly  to  the  Administration  for 
Soviet  Property  in  eastern  Austria  of  such  property. 

8.  In  all  factories  which  have  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the  existing  reg- 
ulations are  to  be  maintained,  and  the  conditions  to  be 
safeguarded  which  guarantee  the  rights  and  interests  of 
workers  and  employees  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Austrian  Republic. 

9.  All  persons  who  under  any  pretext  whatsoever  with- 
hold notification  of  where  the  above-named  property  is 
found,  who  attempt  to  conceal  such  fact  or  give  misleading 
information,  as  well  as  all  persons  who  through  their  acts 
in  any  way  hinder  the  application  of  this  order  or  damage 
the  above-named  property,  are  subject  to  punitive  action. 

The  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Soviet  Occupation  Troops  in  Austria 

Colonel  General  Kurasov. 
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States  zone.  It  assures  the  Austrian  Government 
that  such  assets  may  immediately  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  reconstruction  in  Austria  without  fear  of 
removal  of  the  plant  and  equipment  from  the 
United  States  zone  in  Austria  but  with  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  to  be  resolved  later. 

The  United  States  Government  also  wishes  to 
make  clear  that  it  will  recognize  no  physical  trans- 


fer of  property  as  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement  which  does  not  also  conform 
to  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
forced  transfer  for  January  1943  and  which  does 
not  leave  to  Austria  the  sovereign  control  of  an 
independent  country  over  the  resources  within  its 
borders  which  was  envisaged  in  the  Moscow 
Declaration  of  1943. 


Soviet  Writers  Complete  Visit  to  U.S. 


[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

Assistant  Secretary  William  Benton  has  re- 
ceived the  following  letter 1  from  the  three  Russian 
writers  who  recently  toured  the  United  States  as 
guests  of  the  Department  of  State : 

Abandoning  the  shores  of  the  United  States  we 
wish  to  express  to  you  our  common  deep  gratitude 
for  your  excellent  attention  to  us  and  for  that 
attention  which  the  State  Department  showed  us 
in  your  name. 

We  were  glad  to  travel  about  your  country, 
making  use  of  the  kind  and  authoritative  help 
of  the  State  Department.  We  think  that  mutual 
travels  of  representatives  of  culture  will  assist 
the  cooperation  and  the  friendship  between  our 
countries,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  on  this  trip 
we  encountered  the  aid  of  the  State  Department 
in  your  person. 

We  are  also  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
write  you  that  your  assistants  Messrs.  Neal,  Nel- 
son, and  Williams,  who  kindly  gave  us  help  at 
your  directions,  not  only  did  help  us  but  during  the 
time  of  our  joint  journeys  became  our  sincere 
friends. 

Once  more  we  heartily  thank  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

KONSTANTIN   SlMINOV, 

Major  General  M.  R.  Galaktionov 
Ilya  Ehrenburg 

The  Soviet  writers  came  to  the  United  States 
in  April,  at  the  invitation  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  to  address  the  Society's 
convention.  They  remained  for  10  weeks  as  guests 
of  the  Department. 

"I  hope  that  the  visit  of  the  Messrs.  Ehrenburg, 
Siminov  and  Galaktionov  may  symbolize,  for  the 

1  Translation. 


future,  increasing  interchanges  between  the  schol- 
ars, writers  and  scientists  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States",  Mr.  Benton  said.  "Such  in- 
terchanges offer  one  of  the  most  promising  means 
for  achieving  better  understanding  among  peoples 
everywhere.  If  favorable  action  is  taken  on  H.R. 
4982,  the  basic  legislation  for  our  information  and 
cultural  exchange  program,  which  is  now  before 
Congress,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  extend  to 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  the  systematic  program 
for  stimulating  the  exchange  of  persons  which  now 
exists  for  Latin- America." 

The  Russian  writers  were  given  complete  free- 
dom to  go  wherever  in  the  United  States  they 
pleased.  Representatives  of  the  Department  of 
State  accompanied  them  only  at  such  times  as  they 
requested,  helping  with  travel  arrangements  andj 
serving  as  interpreters,  since  none  of  the  three 
speaks  English. 

The  visitors  spent  most  of  their  time  in  New 
York  City  because  they  were  primarily  interested 
in  meeting  writers  and  artists.  Mr.  Ehrenburg, 
who  is  a  correspondent  for  Izvestia,  visited  Har-j 
vard  University  with  Mr.  Siminov,  and  toured 
the  South. 

General  Galaktionov,  who  is  military  editor  of 
Pravda,  visited  the  United  States  Military  Acad-j 
emy,  and  made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  where  he  wasi 
the  guest  of  the  Inland  Press  Association  and; 
inspected  newspaper  and  printing  plants. 

Mr.  Siminov,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Film  Committee,  visited  Los  Angeles  and  Holly- 
wood. In  Hollywood  he  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  American-Russian  film  council  to  facilitate 
exchanges  of  movies  and  of  film  personnel  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics. 

All  three  visited  Detroit  en  route  to  Canada. 
They  sailed  from  Boston  on  June  26. 
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Military  Assistance  to  China 1 

'he  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
under  date  Jime  12, 19Jfi,  strongly  recommends 
the  early  enactment  of  this  legislation: 2 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  am  transmitting  here- 
with a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  provide  military 
dvice  and  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  to 
id  it  in  modernizing  its  armed  forces  for  the  ful- 
llment  of  obligations  which  may  devolve  upon  it 
nder  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  for 
ther  purposes,  which  the  Department  recom- 
lends  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  prepared  in  collab- 
ration  with  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
nd  has  the  full  endorsement  of  General  of  the 
trmy  George  C.  Marshall. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  provide 
dvice  and  assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  in 
lodernizing  its  armed  forces  for  the  fulfillment 
f  obligations  which  may  devolve  upon  the  Repub- 
ic  of  China  under  international  agreements,  and 
or  other  purposes.  Under  the  draft  bill  the 
'resident  would  be  authorized,  in  his  discretion, 
o  provide  to  the  Republic  of  China  training  and 
nstruction  for  Chinese  military  and  naval  per- 
onnel,  plans  and  technical  advice  and  informa- 
ion.  The  training  and  instruction  of  Chinese 
nilitary  and  naval  personnel  might  be  carried  on 
o  a  limited  extent  in  service  schools  in  this  coun- 
ry  as  well  as  in  China. 

The  President  would  likewise  be  authorized  to 
lispose  to  the  Republic  of  China  of  arms  and  am- 
nunition  and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
ixcept  naval  vessels  and  other  naval  supplies  and 
xjuipment.  Such  disposal  would  be  effected  by 
;ale.  exchange,  lease,  gift  or  transfer  for  cash, 
iredit,  or  other  property,  with  or  without  war- 
anty.  or  upon  such  other  terms  as  the  President 
nay  deem  proper.  Such  disposal  may,  however, 
)e  made  only  if  it  is  consistent  with  the  military 
md  naval  requirements  of  the  United  States. 
Saval  vessels  and  other  naval  supplies  and  equip- 
nent  have  been  excepted  from  the  provisions  of 
:he  draft  bill  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
nent -owned  property,  inasmuch  as  they  are  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation.     The  draft  bill  con- 


tains, in  section  2,  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
any  information  or  property  that  may  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Republic  of  China  by  this  Govern- 
ment and  provisions  preventing,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
retransfer  of  title  to  or  possession  of  any  property 
transferred  to  the  Republic  of  China  under  the 
legislation. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would  authorize 
the  President,  upon  application  from  the  Republic 
of  China,  to  detail  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
assist  the  Republic  of  China  by  means  consonant 
with  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Provision  is  made 
concerning  the  payment  of  such  additional  com- 
pensation as  might  be  necessary  to  make  appropri- 
ate adjustments  for  the  increased  cost  of  living 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  such  detail.  Per- 
sonnel detailed  would  receive  pay  and  allowances 
as  entitled  in  the  United  States  Army,  Navy,  or 
Marine  Corps,  and  would  be  allowed  the  same 
credit  for  longevity,  retirement,  and  all  other  pur- 
poses that  they  would  receive  if  they  were  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

Section  4  of  the  proposed  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  moneys  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  provided  that  articles  or  services 
furnished  shall  be  within  the  limits  of  appropria- 
tions made  specifically  for  that  purpose  or  shall  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Section  5  gives  the  President 
authority  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  to  exercise  his  authority  under  the  bill 
through  such  agencies  as  he  may  desire.  Section  6 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  termi- 
nate 10  years  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  national  interest,  includ- 
ing this  country's  interest  in  the  reestablishment 
and  preservation  of  peace  and  security  in  Asia, 
requires  that  the  United  States  give  aid  to  the 
Republic  of  China  by  assisting  that  country  to 
organize  and  maintain  modern  military  forces  of 

1  Printed  from  H.  Rept.  2361. 

2  H.  R.  6795,  to  provide  military  advice  and  assistance  to 
the  Republic  of  Cbina. 
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moderate  size  which  will  permit  China  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  peace  in  that  part  of 
the  world. 

The  Republic  of  China  has  already  requested 
that  this  Government  send  a  mission  to  China  to 
give  advice  and  assistance  in  military  matters. 
Under  his  wartime  powers,  the  President  has 
directed  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  send  a 
small  advisory  group  to  China.  Missions  to  pro- 
vide military  advice  and  assistance  have  previously 
been  sent  by  this  country  to  many  other  countries, 
including  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  etc.,  under 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1926  and 
amended  in  1935  and  1942.  This  legislation,  how- 
ever, does  not  make  provision  for  a  mission  to 
China  and  unless  the  draft  bill  or  similar  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  authority  for  the  mission  to  China 
would  end  with  the  termination  of  the  President's 
wartime  powers. 

While  the  Republic  of  China  desires  to  modern- 
ize its  armed  forces,  at  the  present  time  and  under 
existing  conditions  it  does  not  possess  the  facilities 
for  such  development  nor  the  technical  experts 
who  can  train  and  reorganize  the  armed  forces.  I 
believe  that  this  Government  should  continue  to 
assist  China,  which  has  suffered  such  severe  losses 
during  the  war.  Our  present  programs  of  military 
assistance  to  China  will  be  terminated  under  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  after  June  30,  1946,  unless 
the  proposed  legislation  or  similar  legislation  is 
enacted.  In  the  national  interest,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  assistance  to  China  continue  with- 
out interruption. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments that  the  property  which  it  is  contem- 
plated would  be  transferred  to  the  Republic  of 
China  under  the  draft  bill  would  consist  princi- 
pally of  excess  military  equipment  and  training 
aids  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

A  similar  communication  is  being  sent  to  the 
President  pro  tempore,  United  States  Senate. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  proposal  to  the  Congress  for  its 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 
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U.  S.  and  Australia  Raise 
Legations  at  Washington  and 
Canberra  to  Embassies 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  9] 

Following  discussions  between  the  President  and 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  and 
the  Australian  Minister  of  State  for  Externa] 
Affairs,  H.  V.  Evatt,  formal  arrangements  have 
been  completed  between  the  United  States  and 
Australian  Governments  for  raising  the  rank  of 
their  legations  at  Washington  and  Canberra  tc 
embassies,  and  of  the  office  of  Minister  to  that  of 
Ambassador.  This  step  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  increasingly  close  and  cordial  relations  be- 
tween Australia  and  the  United  States  and  reflects 
the  added  importance  of  the  Pacific  area  in  the 
eyes  of  both  Governments. 

President  Truman  will  submit  to  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Robert  Butler  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, as  first  United  States  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Minister  of  State  for  the  Navy,  Norman 
Makin,  will  in  due  course  be  accredited  as  the  first 
Australian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


Appointment  of 
Public-Affairs  Officers 

India 

William  C.  Johnstone,  Jr.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
educator,  has  been  appointed  chief  public-affairs 
officer  for  India  for  the  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  William  T. 
Stone,  Director  of  that  Office,  announced  on  July 
10. 

The  Soviet  Union 

William  T.  Stone,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  an- 
nounced on  July  12  the  appointment  of  Armond 
D.  Willis  as  chief  public-affairs  officer  for  OIC  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Willis  will  be  attached  to 
the  American  Embassy  at  Moscow. 
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Summary  of  Non-Military  Activities 
n  Japan  for  May  1946 ! 


Formation  of  a  new  cabinet  following  Japan's 
Lrst  post-war  election  "marked  an  important  step 
■  a  continuing  democratic  process  which  gave  the 
ppanese  valuable  political  experience  in  parlia- 
nentary  government,"  General  Mac  Arthur  asserts 
n  his  latest  summary  of  non-military  activities  in 
■span.  The  report,  covering  the  month  of  May, 
vas  made  public  on  July  13. 

Terming  the  highly  publicized  negotiations 
diich  resulted  in  the  evolution  of  the  Yoshida  Cab- 
net  "a  further  advance  in  the  democratization  of 
rapanese  politics,"  the  report  states  that  they  sig- 
lalized  a  sharp  break  from  methods  of  the  past 
vhen  a  new  premier  was  generally  chosen  "in  se- 
:ret  conferences  of  an  inner  clique  consisting  of 
elder  statesmen'  and  'circles  close  to  the  throne'  ". 

Resignation  of  the  Shidehara  Cabinet  "as  a  di- 
•est  result  of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion"  was  in 
tself ,  according  to  the  SCAP  summary,  "an  en- 
;ouraging  advance  in  Japan's  political  clevelop- 
nent". 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  "inner  clique," 
lie  report  declares,  the  formation  of  the  cabinet 
'was  possible  only  after  protracted  negotiations 
imong  the  parties  represented  in  a  democratically 
elected  Diet.  It  was  conducted  openly  and  to  the 
iccompaniment  of  a  nmning  fire  of  critical  com- 
nent  from  the  press  and  the  public.  A  valuable 
precedent  was  thus  created  for  the  future." 

Other  important  developments  noted  in  the  re- 
port were  the  barring  from  public  office  of  Ichiro 
Hatoyama,  former  president  of  the  Liberal  Party 
and  leading  candidate  for  the  premiership;  the 
increasing  number  of  public  demonstrations  and 
the  Supreme  Commander's  precautionary  warning 
against  violence  inspired  by  irresponsible  minori- 
ties :  the  food  crisis  which  became  acute  in  all  the 
major  cities ;  and  the  depressing  effect  of  the  coal 
shortage  on  many  phases  of  Japanese  economy. 

The  forming  of  the  new  cabinet,  the  summary 
declares,  did  much  to  clarify  the  political  situation 
after  a  protracted  cabinet  crisis  which  "marked  a 
forward  step  in  Japan's  progress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  democratic  institutions". 

The  action  of  SCAP  on  May  3  in  barring  Hato- 
yama from  public  office  under  the  Purge  Directive 


because  of  his  anti-democratic  record,  the  report 
says,  "had  been  postponed  as  long  as  possible  to 
give  the  Japanese  Government  the  chance  to  take 
this  step  on  their  own  initiative.  When  they  failed 
to  do  so,  SCAP  was  compelled  to  act". 

The  barring  of  Hatoyama,  the  summary  points 
out,  "had  a  salutary  effect  in  reminding  the  Jap- 
anese Government  of  SCAP's  insistence  on  strict 
and  thorough  compliance  with  the  Purge  Direc- 
tive". 

Summarizing  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
final  organization  of  the  Yoshida  Cabinet,  termed 
part  of  a  "continuing  process"  in  the  development 
of  parliamentary  institutions,  the  report  states : 

"The  Cabinet  represents  the  more  conservative 
forces  still  active  in  Japanese  political  life  (the  ex- 
treme reactionaries,  militarists  and  their  sympa- 
thizers have  been  eliminated  for  all  practical 
purposes).  It  thus  correctly  reflects  the  present 
balance  of  political  forces  in  the  lower  House  as 
established  by  popular  vote  in  the  April  election. 
Over  against  the  conservative  Government  is  a 
vigorous  and  progressive  opposition  which  will  act 
as  watchdog  for  the  liberal  groups  of  the  populace 
and  as  a  check  on  the  parties  in  power.  It  will 
strive  to  take  advantage  of  the  Government's  mis- 
takes to  build  up  its  own  popular  strength  with  the 
aim  of  eventually  succeeding  to  office. 

"This  points  toward  the  development  of  a  nor- 
mal and  healthy  parliamentary  situation  which 
will  provide  the  Japanese  with  more  valuable  po- 
litical experience  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  a  'national'  coalition  government.  If  the 
Yoshida  Cabinet  is  able  to  solve  outstanding  na- 
tional problems  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country, 
it  may  expect  to  remain  in  office  for  some  time.  If 
it  fails  to  do  so,  it  may  have  to  give  way  to  a  new 
combination  or,  should  dissatisfaction  become  too 
strong,  it  may  have  to  resort  to  dissolution  of  the 
Diet  and  the  calling  of  new  elections." 

Participation  of  approximately  1,000,000  in  Ja- 
pan's first  May  Day  labor  celebrations  in  10  years 

1  This  summary,  released  to  the  press  by  the  War  De- 
partment on  July  13,  is  based  on  Summation  No.  8,  Non- 
Military  Activities  in  Japan,  from  General  Headquarters, 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers. 
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is  called  "unprecedented"  in  the  report  and  is  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  progress  of  trade  unionism. 
The  celebrations,  according  to  the  summary,  "dem- 
onstrated the  new  freedom  which  the  occupation 
has  given  to  the  Japanese  people  and  the  political 
vitality  of  the  working  class  which,  properly 
guided,  can  be  a  potent  force  in  the  democratic  re- 
construction of  Japan". 

Demonstrations,  however,  became  increasingly 
frequent  during  May,  the  summation  adds,  and 
indicated  a  growing  restlessness  "which  was 
shrewdly  exploited  by  left-wing  political  elements. 
Communists  and  their  sympathizers,  together  with 
left-wing  Social  Democrats,  appear  to  have  played 
the  leading  role  in  organizing  most  of  these  demon- 
strations." 

"The  temper  of  the  people  as  a  whole  was  clearly 
peaceful,"  the  report  continues.  "Few  instances 
of  violence  occurred  and  none  of  a  serious  nature, 
but  the  situation  held  such  possibilities  that  on  20 
May  the  Supreme  Commander  issued  a  strong 
warning  against  the  dangers  of  mass  violence  and 
physical  processes  of  intimidation  by  disorderly 
minorities. 

"His  statement  was  prominently  displayed  in 
the  Japanese  press  and  reactions  indicated  that  it 
had  the  desired  effect.  There  was  a  striking  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  mass  demonstrations  fol- 
lowing the  message." 

Crimes  against  Occupation  Forces  were  at  a  low 
rate,  the  report  shows,  the  majority  involving  theft 
or  unauthorized  possession  of  Army  supplies. 
Four  Japanese  were  given  prison  terms  for  as- 
saulting two  American  soldiers.  A  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  Supreme  Commander  received  wide 
attention  but  no  incidents  occurred  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  continued  detailed  investigations. 

Relations  between  the  Occupation  Forces  and 
the  civilian  populace  on  the  whole  remained  satis- 
factory, the  summary  reports,  and  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  the  demonstrations  directed  against  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  food  situation. 

During  May,  the  Japanese  Government  was  or- 
dered to  apprehend  96  persons  suspected  of  war 
crimes.  In  trials  held  in  Japan  from  April  25  to 
May  24,  one  accused  was  sentenced  to  death,  two 
were  given  life  imprisonment,  and  16  others  were 
given  lesser  prison  terms.  The  indictment  and 
arraignment  of  28  Japanese  leaders  accused  as 
major  war  criminals  were  completed  during  the 
month. 


Turning  to  the  food  situation,  the  report  states 
that  urban  foodstocks  reached  unprecedented  low 
levels  in  May  as  a  result  of  a  sharp  decline  in  inter- 
prefectural  shipments  of  rice.  The  shipments 
were  insufficient  for  the  daily  ration  requirements 
in  Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and 
Kobe. 

In  Tokyo,  the  report  states,  the  delay  accumu- 
lated over  a  six-week  period  causing  a  daily  allot- 
ment of  about  80  percent  of  the  current  ration  of 
1,042  calories  per  person. 

The  summary  points  out  that  increased  supplies 
of  vegetables  and  fish,  because  of  their  low  caloric 
content,  failed  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  staple 
food  distribution. 

"Manifestations  of  the  critical  situation  were 
evidenced  in  increased  turnover,  absenteeism  and 
general  lack  of  efficiency  among  heavy  laborers. 
Supplementary  rations  for  heavy  labor  were  dras- 
tically reduced  in  all  districts  and  virtually  aban- 
doned in  the  Tokyo-Yokohama  area  during  the 
emergency." 

Local  stocks  in  most  surplus-producing  prefec- 
tures were  lessened  by  "deficit  transfers"  which 
jeopardized  reserves  beyond  July  or  August. 
Farmers  proved  extremely  reluctant  to  have  addi- 
tional stocks  removed  from  their  villages,  the  re- 
port says,  and  contended  that  if  the  Government's 
rice  quotas  were  filled,  their  diet  would  dwindle  to 
an  inadequate  level  during  the  months  of  intense 
farm  labor.  Local  resistance,  the  summary  adds, 
was  "often  backed  by  threats  to  forcibly  intercept 
further  shipments". 

Through  May  10,  the  Government  reported  it 
had  bought  a  total  of  2,799,000  metric  tons  of  rice 
from  the  1945^6  crop  or  83.4  percent  of  the  estab- 
lished quota  of  3,355,000  tons.  By  the  same  date 
last  year,  the  Govermnent  had  purchased  98.6  per- 
cent of  its  1944-45  quota  of  5,585,000  tons. 

Causes  of  the  food  shortage,  according  to  the 
report,  are  the  lack  of  imports  upon  which  Japan 
used  to  rely  for  15  to  20  percent  of  her  food;  thej 
poor  1945  rice  harvest  which  was  27  percent  less 
than  the  previous  year ;  and  the  repatriation  pro- 
gram which  has  boosted  the  population  and  re- 
duced the  amount  of  food  available  per  capita. 
The  poor  harvest  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
bad  weather  and  shortages  of  labor  and  of  fer- 
tilizer. 

To  relieve  the  crisis  in  the  Tokyo- Yokohama 
area  SCAP  released  8,705  long  tons  of  imported; 
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beat  flour  for  distribution  from  May  21  to  28. 
lince  February,  24,349.5  long  tons  of  imported  and 
I.S.  Army  foodstuffs  were  released  to  the  Jap- 
nese  Government. 

"These  foodstocks,"  the  report  states,  "were 
xee.-s  or  in  danger  of  imminent  spoilage.  As  of 
1  May,  166,791  long  tons  of  imported  food  was 
eing  held  in  storage  for  future  distribution.  In 
ddition  to  42,460  long  tons  of  grain  from  the 
egular  import  program,  this  quantity  includes 
7.21)4  long  tons  of  excess  U.S.  Army  food  and 
7,067  tons  of  Army  emergency  reserve  wheat." 

As  a  result  of  his  food  survey  in  Japan,  the 
ummary  notes,  former  President  Herbert  Hoover 
ecommended  that  870,000  tons  of  food  be  im- 
ported by  the  end  of  September,  the  largest  quan- 
ities  to  arrive  during  June  and  July  when  the 
ood  shortage  was  expected  to  be  most  critical. 

To  combat  the  food  shortage,  the  Government 
rganized  a  land  reclamation  project  to  increase 
he  amount  of  cultivated  land ;  encouraged  emer- 
lencv  gardening;  attempted  to  improve  fertilizer 
>roduction  and  proposed  a  food  conservation  pro- 
tram.  SCAP  spurred  the  fertilizer  production 
ampaign  with  a  directive  to  the  Japanese  Gov- 
irnment  on  May  17  to  give  fertilizer  production 
md  distribution  first  priority.  SCAP  officials, 
he  report  notes,  have  assisted  also  in  instructing 
Japanese  in  proper  food  handling  and  storage 
md  introducing  17  new  varieties  of  sweet  pota- 
oes  and  six  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes  having 
greater  yield,  caloric  value,  or  resistance  to  disease 
lian  domestic  varieties. 

The  Hokkaido  herring  season  accounted  for 
nost  of  the  increase  in  fish  catches  from  48,078 
netric  tons  in  March  to  303,236  tons  in  April,  the 
report  shows.  This  permitted  substantially  in- 
creased fish  deliveries  to  consumers  in  the  large 
•ities.  SCAP  granted  the  Japanese  permission  on 
May  13  to  start  building  416  steel  fishing  ships 
grossing  48,532  tons,  and  some  of  these  may  be 
ready  to  operate  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Lumber  production,  the  report  states,  has  in- 
creased from  154,000,000  board  feet  in  February 
to  193,000,000  in  April,  but  log  production  fell, 
partly  because  of  lack  of  transportation  to  move 
the  logs  already  cut.  The  plywood  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  summary,  will  have  to  cease  opera- 
tion unless  it  receives  more  soybeans  for  glue 
manufacture.  Because  of  the  food  shortage,  soy- 
beans cannot  be  obtained  for  conversion  into  glue. 
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Coal  production  dropped  39,000  metric  tons 
from  March  to  April.  The  reduction  resulted  in 
part  from  insufficient  incentives  to  work  plus  the 
continual  low  food  supply. 

Another  deterrent  to  coal  production,  the  sum- 
mary finds,  is  the  lack  of  profit  incentive.  The 
present  price  and  subsidy  were  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  200  yen  per  metric  ton  as 
average  cost  whereas  operators  say  the  actual  cost 
is  now  between  250  and  300  yen. 

Gradual  increases  continued  in  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper  mining  but  production  is  deterred  by 
shortages  of  food,  fuel,  and  equipment. 

Greatest  obstacle  to  production  in  all  heavy 
industries  was  found  to  be  the  coal  shortage.  The 
continued  lack  of  adequate  equipment,  labor,  and 
raw  materials  were  also  important  factors,  the 
report  notes. 

Pig-iron  furnaces  were  operating  at  2.5  percent 
of  capacity  on  May  1.  Five  more  electric  furnace 
steel  producers  resumed  operations,  adding  about 
4,000  metric  tons  to  previous  monthly  capacity  in 
operation.  Lead  smelting  and  refining  showed  in- 
creases, as  did  copper  production,  but  zinc  fell 
about  10  percent  for  lack  of  fuel.  Cement  pro- 
duction in  April  was  the  highest  since  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  machinery  industry  registered  a 
slight  gain. 

Construction  of  Japanese  housing,  the  report 
indicates,  is  being  carried  out  at  the  rate  of  about 
20,000  new  houses  monthly  with  a  total  of  250,000 
house  units  expected  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Foundations  were  laid  in  May  for  the  first  houses 
to  accommodate  dependents  of  Allied  forces  in  the 
Tokyo- Yokohama  area. 

Most  of  the  food-processing  industries  made 
satisfactory  production  gains,  the  summary  states. 
Pulp  and  paper  production  continued  to  rise  and 
there  were  conspicuous  increases  in  glassware, 
optical  instruments,  aluminum  household  ware, 
rubber  goods,  sewing  machines,  and  electrical 
equipment. 

A  survey  found  that  about  one  third  of  Japan's 
121,138  usuable  vehicles  were  not  in  operation, 
primarily  because  of  lack  of  parts.  Allocations 
of  raw  materials  to  parts  manufacturers  were  in- 
creased. Problems  facing  the  manufacture  of 
automotive  equipment,  the  report  says,  included 
inadequate  working  capital  because  of  currency 
controls  and  high-priced  materials;  transporta- 
tion difficulties ;  shortage  of  labor  and  low  labor 
efficiency ;  and,  above  all,  shortage  of  materials. 
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Cotton-yarn  production  dropped  822,000  pounds 
in  April  because  of  raw-material  shortages,  the 
summary  reports.  Production  of  short-cut  silk 
fiber  and  waste  silk  yarns  declined  in  April  but 
output  of  wool  and  worsted  yarn  showed  increases. 
The  cotton  industry  was  making  adjustments  in 
May  for  the  new  cotton  supplies  expected  from  the 
United  States. 

Government  surveys  disclosed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  jobless  male  employables  were  not  seek- 
ing work  because  they  could  not  sustain  regular 
employment  on  their  low-caloric  diet.  Absentee- 
ism increased  as  rationing  delays  forced  workers 
to  go  to  the  country  in  search  of  food.  The  re- 
cruiting program  for  textile  workers  remained 
behind  schedule. 

In  the  public  utilities  fields,  the  gas  industry 
demonstrated  improvements  resulting  from  exten- 
sive repairs.  Electric-power  supply  proved  ade- 
quate to  meet  present  demands.  Merchant  ship- 
ping between  Japanese  ports  increased  with  the 
availability  of  additional  vessels.  Overseas  radio- 
telegraph service  was  established  in  May  between 
Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  as  well  as  be- 
tween Japan  and  France.  The  latter  service  is 
available  for  government  representatives,  press 
and  business  concerns.  Radiotelegraph  service 
for  business  concerns  was  also  established  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

The  May  report  found  increasing  organizational 
activity  among  both  workers  and  employers.  On 
May  8  the  Japanese  Government  reported  1,690,985 
workers  belonging  to  3,739  unions,  most  of  them 
in  the  transportation,  communication,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  fields.  On  May  4  the  Federation 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  an  employer 
group,  came  into  existence  embracing  about  70 
percent  of  the  industry.  The  first  permanent 
labor-management  committee  on  production  and 
labor  administration  was  set  up  in  a  coal  mine  in 
Hokkaido  by  collective  agreement  at  the  end  of 
April. 

Labor  disputes  declined  in  May  although  condi- 
tions in  the  railroad,  communications,  and  educa- 
tion fields  remained  delicate,  the  report  asserts. 
Wage  rates  remained  constant  in  many  industries 
"although  the  cost  of  living  was  still  rising  and 
workers  were  increasingly  reliant  on  the  black 
market  for  goods".  According  to  a  Government 
report,  wages  had  risen  200  to  400  percent  since 
the  end  of  the  war  but  living  costs  had  spurted 
850  percent. 
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On  May  18  SCAP  ordered  the  Government  to 
retain  in  its  budget  a  0,000,000,000  yen  appropri 
ation  for  a  public-works  program.  The  Govern- 
ment also  made  plans  for  Japan's  first  large-scale 
vocational  training  program  to  train  600,000  per- 
sons yearly  in  construction,  agriculture,  fishing, 
mining,  handicrafts,  and  office  work. 

In  the  first  25  days  of  May  Japan's  exports  con- 
sisted of  timbers  and  railway  ties  to  China,  raw 
silk  to  the  United  States,  and  railway  equipment, 
coal,  salt,  chemicals,  drugs,  bamboo,  paper,  and 
electrical  equipment  to  Korea.  The  only  imports 
were  various  food  items  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  salt 
from  China,  fish  from  Korea  and  phosphate  rock. 

A  summary  of  the  national  debt  of  the  Japanese 
Government  at  the  end  of  April  showed  a  total 
indebtedness  of  203,013,000,000  yen  in  govern- 
ment bonds,  bank  loans,  rice  bills,  and  food  certifi- 
cates. The  daily  average  increase  in  note  circula- 
tion in  the  first  three  weeks  of  May  was  about 
250,000,000  yen,  reaching  a  total  of  33,437,000,000 
yen  on  May  21. 

Bullion  and  precious  metals  in  SCAP  custody 
totaled  $255,125,646  on  May  21.  Two  additional 
companies  with  48  subsidiaries  and  22  subsidiaries 
of  four  other  concerns  were  added  to  the  list  of 
restricted  concerns  during  the  month  in  a  con- 
tinuation of  SCAP's  anti-trust  program. 

An  inventory  of  all  machine  tools  in  aircraft 
plants,  arsenals,  and  laboratories  held  under  cus- 
tody and  control  by  Occupation  Forces  was 
ordered  during  the  month.  The  purpose  of  the 
inventory,  the  report  explains,  is  to  provide  a 
detailed  machine  tool  catalogue  to  help  "selectors" 
in  nations  claiming  reparations  understand  ex- 
actly what  is  available  in  Japan. 

In  the  public-health  field,  the  summary  notes  a 
decline  in  the  incidence  of  typhus  fever  and  small- 
pox and  the  inauguration  of  a  campaign  to  pre- 
vent insect-borne  diseases  during  the  summer. 
The  Japanese  Red  Cross  is  in  the  process  of 
reorganization,  and  projects  for  extended  nursing 
education  are  under  way  in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto. 
Production  of  medical  supplies  continued  to 
increase. 

A  nation-wide  census  completed  at  the  end  of 
April  indicated  that  the  total  population  of  Japan 
was  74,000,000. 

In  the  four  weeks  before  May  26,  the  report 
notes,  501,233  Japanese  were  returned  to  Japan, 
bringing  the  total  number  repatriated  to  3,081,733. 
(Continued  on  page  132) 
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Inter- American  Military  Cooperation 


STATEMENT  BY  GEORGE  H.  BUTLER 


[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  bill  which  you  have  under 
consideration  has  been  endorsed  by  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Departments  and  recommended  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill  itself  and  of  any  programs  that  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  it  lies  primarily  in  the  field  of 
military  and  naval  affairs,  concerning  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
are  here  to  speak.  I  should  like  to  refer  only  to 
a  few  aspects  of  the  bill  from  the  viewpoint  of 
our  foreign  relations. 

The  military  cooperation  which  this  bill  en- 
visages is  one  aspect  of  the  broad  range  of  coop- 
eration among  the  American  states.  In  this 
broad  field  the  American  republics  have  laid  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  mutual  cooperation  for  their 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  advancement,  and 
upon  consultation  upon  all  matters  of  common  in- 
terest. Since  before  the  recent  war  American  re- 
publics have  also  devoted  a  large  part  of  their 
cooperative  efforts  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
their  mutual  security. 

The  experience  of  the  war  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  inter-American  security  measures. 
It  also  revealed  the  handicaps  which  existed  as  a 
result  of  the  varying  types  of  military  organiza- 
tions and  equipment  which  the  different  American 
states  possessed.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
during  the  war  in  overcoming  some  of  these  handi- 
caps, as  well  as  in  building  a  firmer  political  foun- 
dation for  inter-American  peace  and  security. 

These  efforts  culminated  in  1945  with  the  adop- 
tion at  Mexico  City  of  the  Act  of  Chapultepec, 
which  provided  that  an  attack  by  any  state  upon 
any  one  of  the  American  states  will  be  considered 
an  attack  upon  all  of  them.  The  act  provided  for 
consultation  to  determine  measures  that  should  be 
taken  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack  and  specified 
that  armed  force  might  be  one  of  those  measures. 
The  Act  of  Chapultepec  also  specifically  provided 
that  the  arrangements  contained  in  it,  and  in  any 
treaty  that  might  be  concluded  pursuant  to  its 
recommendations,  should  be  consistent  with  the 
!  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  had  not  at 
,  that  time  yet  been  drawn  up. 


Under  this  regional  arrangement  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
Americas,  a  close  collaboration  amongst  all  the 
American  republics  is  envisaged  in  all  fields  relat- 
ing to  their  mutual  security.  The  standardiza- 
tion of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
armed  forces  of  all  republics  is  recognized  by  the 
heads  of  our  armed  forces  as  being  a  highly  desir- 
able method  of  facilitating  the  close  collaboration 
in  the  military  field  which  the  Act  of  Chapultepec 
envisages.  This  view  is  shared  by  military  au- 
thorities of  other  American  states.  It  is  also  re- 
flected in  the  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  on  which  all  21  Ameri- 
can republics  are  represented,  and  which  has  urged 
the  adoption  of  similar  tables  of  organization  and 
equipment  by  the  armed  forces  of  all  its  member 
nations. 

Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
American  regional  system,  based  on  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  and  other  earlier  inter-American 
agreements,  the  United  States  and  all  the  other 
American  states  participated  in  creating  the 
United  Nations.  The  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions recognizes  that  regional  arrangements  of  this 
character  might  exist.  At  San  Francisco  it  was 
the  view  of  all  countries,  however,  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  should  be  made  the  unquestionably 
supreme  authority  for  the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  anywhere  in  the  world. 
For  this  reason  regional  arrangements,  such  as  our 
inter-American  system,  are  specifically  barred 
from  carrying  out  any  enforcement  measures  with- 
out authorization  of  the  Security  Council.  The 
regional  system  must,  according  to  the  Charter, 
obtain  the  authorization  of  the  Security  Council 
for  any  enforcement  action,  unless  an  armed  attack 
actually  takes  place,  when  states  may  exercise  their 
right  of  self-defense  until  the  Security  Council 
takes  the  necessary  action. 

1  Made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  connection  with  the  Inter-American  Military  Coopera- 
tion Bill,  S-2153.  Mr.  Butler,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
State,  was  recently  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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I  cite  the  foregoing  to  indicate  that  the  inter- 
American  security  arrangements  upon  which  the 
proposed  program  of  military  cooperation  rests 
are  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  paramount  objective  of  American 
foreign  policy  to  support  the  United  Nations  fully 
and  effectively,  and  any  inter- American  agreement 
to  which  this  Government  becomes  a  party  would, 
of  course,  have  to  be  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  activities  which  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  suggested  for  execution  under  author- 
ity of  this  bill  are  directed  towards  working  out, 
with  the  armed  forces  of  other  American  states,  a 
standardization  of  military  organization  and 
equipment.  As  the  President  stated  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  concerning  this  bill,  it  is  not  the 
desire  of  this  Government  to  promote  any  unnec- 
essary increase  in  the  armed  forces  of  other  coun- 
tries or  to  encourage  the  imposition  upon  other 
peoples  of  a  burden  of  maintaining  armed  forces 
in  excess  of  what  the  economy  of  other  countries 
can  support.  In  view  of  the  established  purpose 
of  the  American  republics  to  work  towards  a  se- 
cure peace  and  to  cooperate  in  the  improvement 
of  their  living  standards  and  in  their  sound  eco- 
nomic development,  it  would  be  inconsistent  and 
undesirable  for  the  United  States  to  encourage  in 
any  way  an  armaments  race  among  the  other 
American  states.  In  the  administration  of  any 
programs  carried  out  under  this  bill,  the  State 
Department  will — and  I  am  sure  from  statements 
already  made  that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
agree  with  this  purpose — avoid  any  action  which 
would  tend  to  promote  the  competitive  acquisition 
of  arms  by  other  countries. 

In  this  connection  I  should  like  to  refer  to  Sec- 
retary Byrnes'  statement  that  it  is  a  purpose  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  work  for  a  regulation  of  arma- 
ments in  the  light  of  requirements  for  the  main- 
tenance of  internal  order  and  of  international 
peace  and  security.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  establish  any  such  general  system  of 
arms  regulation,  the  plan  of  inter- American  mili- 
tary collaboration  will  be  executed  with  a  view  to 
working  out  with  the  other  American  republics  a 
regulation  of  armaments  which  will  keep  arma- 
ments down  to  a  minimum.  Any  general  interna- 
tional agreement  for  the  regulation  of  armaments 
to  which  the  United  States  may  subscribe  will,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  bill  itself,  govern  any  operations 
which  this  Government  may  carry  out  under  the 
bill. 

Although  the  inter-American  regional  system, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  does  not  include  Canada 
as  a  member,  the  bill  has  been  drafted  with  a  view 
to  making  possible  the  extension  to  Canada  of  the 
cooperation  which  the  bill  authorizes.  The  spe- 
cial importance  of  our  relations  with  Canada  in 
all  matters  including  defense  makes  this  eminently 
desirable. 


Visit  of  Brazilian  Jurist 

Waldemar  Falcao,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  of 
Brazil,  arrived  in  Washington  on  July  7  on  an 
official  mission  of  the  Brazilian  Government  to 
study  and  observe  the  U.S.  electoral  system. 

His  itinerary  will  include  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago. 

JAPANESE  ACTIVITIES—  Continued  from  page  130 

In  the  same  four  weeks,  21,477  foreign  nationals 
left  Japan.  These  comprised  5,825  Formosans, 
15,335  Koreans,  and  317  Chinese.  A  total  of 
970,754  foreign  nationals  had  been  repatriated 
from  Japan  as  of  May  26. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Education  Min- 
istry reported,  602  persons  have  resigned  or  been 
dismissed  under  the  program  for  the  elimination 
of  militaristic  personnel,  and  37  persons  previ- 
ously dismissed  for  liberal  views  have  been  rein- 
stated. On  May  6  the  Japanese  Government 
announced  the  rules  for  the  screening  of  all  teach- 
ers and  educational  officials  to  weed  out  undemo- 
cratic elements. 

The  Japanese  press  gave  wide  support  to  the 
aims  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal  as 
the  trial  of  the  Japanese  leaders  for  major  war 
crimes  got  under  way  and  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  trials  would  be  fair,  the  summary  reports. 
SCAP  officials,  the  report  states,  continued  to 
stress  informational  programs  directed  toward 
increasing  farmer  efficiency,  encouraging  demo- 
cratic practices  among  labor  organizations,  and 
improving  the  position  of  women  in  national  life. 
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Foreign  Service  Examinations 
Scheduled 

[Released  to  the  press  July  8] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July  8 
plans  for  the  admission  by  examination  of  250  offi- 
cers into  the  middle  and  upper  grades  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  The  new  offi- 
cers will  be  selected  from  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  veterans,  and  government  employees.  It 
is  planned  that  appointments  will  be  offered  to  120 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  130  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  announced  that  the  recruit- 
ment in  the  middle  and  upper  grades  was  required 
as  a  result  of  the  suspension  of  admissions  during 
the  war  years  and  the  increased  responsibilities 
of  the  Service.  A  special  act  of  Congress,  signed 
by  President  Truman  on  July  3,  was  necessary  to 
make  possible  these  admissions,  as  normally  indi- 
viduals may  enter  the  Foreign  Service  only  in  the 
lowest  grade. 

Application  forms  and  detailed  information  will 
be  available  through  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
the  Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  early  in  August.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  first  of  these  Foreign  Service  ap- 
pointments will  be  made  from  among  successful 
candidates  whose  applications  are  submitted  prior 
to  October  1,  1946.  Candidates  passing  these  ex- 
aminations will  be  commissioned  in  the  Foreign 
Service  in  grades  appropriate  to  their  ages  and 
qualifications.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  due  to 
the  limited  number  of  vacancies  in  the  upper 
grades,  few  men  over  40  years  of  age  will  be  com- 
missioned and  these  will  have  unusually  high 
qualifications. 

Candidates  for  appointment  will  be  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  executive,  administra- 
tive, commercial,  scholastic,  or  reportorial  ability. 
Candidates  must  be  31  years  of  age,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  at  least  15  years,  and  if  married, 
married  to  American  citizens. 

Appointments  will  be  restricted  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  members  of  the  armed  forces  or  the 
Merchant  Marine,  or  to  persons  with  at  least  two 
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years'  responsible  government  experience  since  De- 
cember 7, 1941. 

Each  candidate  is  required  to  have  either  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college,  or 
at  least  two  years  of  college  work  and  two  years 
of  responsible  employment  abroad.  Candidates 
must  have  facility  in  reading  at  least  one  major 
foreign  language.  These  languages  include  Ara- 
bic, Chinese,  French,  Japanese,  German,  Portu- 
guese, Russian,  and  Spanish. 

The  authorizing  act  provides :  "That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  to  positions  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Each  such  appointment  shall  be  by  commission  to  a 
classified  grade  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  other 
appointments  of  Foreign  Service  officers. 

"A  person  appointed  under  this  Act  may,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Foreign  Service 
Personnel  for  the  Foreign  Service  may  prescribe, 
be  commissioned  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
any  classified  grade,  depending  upon  his  age,  ex- 
perience, and  ability.  Upon  appointment,  any 
such  Foreign  Service  officer  shall  receive  the  low- 
est basic  salary  of  the  classified  grade  to  which  he 
or  she  is  appointed. 

"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  under  this  Act  unless  he  or 
she — 

"  ( a)  is  an  American  citizen  and  has  been  such  at 
least  fifteen  years ;  and 

u(b)  has  served  (1)  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 16, 1940,  and  has  been  separated  or  released 
therefrom  under  honorable  conditions  after  active 
service  of  ninety  days  or  more,  or  by  reason  of  an 
injury  or  disability  incurred  in  service  in  line  of 
duty,  or  (2)  in  the  merchant  marine  as  such  service 
is  defined  by  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June  23,  1943 
(57  Stat.  162;  50  U.S.C.  1471),  or  (3)  since  De- 
cember 7, 1941,  for  not  less  than  two  years  in  a  posi- 
tion or  positions  of  responsibility  as  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of 
any  corporation,  wholly  or  partly  owned  by  the 
United  States,  which  is  an  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  whose  service  and  experience  can 
qualify  him  or  her  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer ;  and 

"(c)  has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  candidate  for  examination  for  appoint- 
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ment  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and  lias  passed 
such  examination  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe ; 
and 

"(d)  was  at  least  thirty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  application. 

"No  appointment  under  this  Act  shall  be  made 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices 

The  Vice  Consulate  at  Arica,  Chile,  was  officially  closed 
on  or  before  April  5,  1946. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Durango,  Mexico,  was  closed 
May  31,  1946. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Krakow,  Poland,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  formally  established  on  July  1,  1946. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Manila,  Philippines,  was  es- 
tablished July  4,  1946. 

The  Consulate  General  at  Manila  will  continue  to  func- 
tion as  a  separate  establishment  until  a  later  date  when 
the  Embassy  and  Consulate  General  will  function  as  a 
combined  office. 

Confirmations 

The  Senate  confirmed  on  July  11  the  following  nomina- 
tions : 

Robert  Butler  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Australia. 

J.  Leighton  Stuart  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  China. 

Joseph  F.  McGurk  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Uruguay. 

Harold  H.  Tittmann,  Jr.,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Haiti. 

George  H.  Butler  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 


Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  June  29  issue  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  for  10 
cents  each : 

"Planning  a  Trip  to  Chile  To  Live  or  Manage 
Office"  based  on  a  report  from  the  Economics 
Division,  American  Embassy,  Santiago. 
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Visit  of  Swiss  Journalists 

Four  leading  Swiss  journalists  arrived  here  July 
G  on  the  final  leg  of  a  six-weeks'  tour  of  the  United 
States  as  guests  of  the  Department  of  State.  They 
are  Eugen  Dietschi,  member  of  Parliament  and 
economic  editor  of  the  Basle  Radical  Democratic 
daily  National  Zeitung,  who  represents  the  Radi- 
cal Democratic  press ;  Carl  Doka,  editor  of  the  St'. 
Gallen  Catholic  Conservative  daily  Ostschweiz, 
and  representative  of  the  Conservative  press; 
Hugo  Kramer,  Geneva  correspondent  of  the  Swiss- 
German  Social  Democratic  and  Labor  press,  repre- 
sentative of  Socialist  newspapers ;  and  Jean  Seitz, 
Parliamentary  editor  of  the  liberal  daily  Gazette 
de  Lausanne,  representing  the  liberal  press. 


Cessation  of  Hostilities,  Termination  of  the  War  and 
Emergencies;  Hearings  Before  Subcommittee  No.  IV  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on  H.  Con.  Res. 
85,  H.  Con.  Res.  86,  H.  Con.  Res.  91,  Declaring  the  date 
of  termination  of  hostilities  in  the  present  war,  H.  J.  Res. 
245,  to  declare  September  2,  1945,  as  the  date  of  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  present  war,  H.  Con.  Res.  98,  declaring 
the  end  of  the  unlimited  Emergency,  the  national  emer- 
gency and  the  termination  of  hostilities  of  World  War  II, 
H.  Res.  272,  H.  Con.  Res.  132,  H.  Con.  Res.  133,  to  declare 
December  7,  1945,  as  the  date  of  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in,  and  as  the  date  of  the  termination  of,  the  present 
war,  H.  J.  Res.  287,  to  declare  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  recently  been 
engaged.  May  27  and  28,  1946.  Serial  No.  17,  Part  2. 
iii,  100  pp. 

Membership  and  Participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  H.J.  Res.  305,  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  membership  and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor.  April  3,  4,  and  5, 1946.  iii,  99  pp.  [Department 
of  State,  pp.  3-42,  67-79,  80-88.] 

Investigation  of  the  National  Defense  Program :  Hear- 
ings Before  a  Special  Committee  Investigating  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  55  (79tn 
Congress),  (Extending  S.  Res.  71— 77th  Congress),  a  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  directing  an  investigation  of  the 
National  defense  program.    Part  32.    Tin  Shortage.    Dis- 
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posal  of  Surplus  Property  (Municipalities — Small  Busi- 
ness— Veterans).  Reconversion  (West  Virginia — Aviation 
Industry).  Irregularities  in  Fourteenth  Naval  District. 
Strategic  War  Reserves.  Merchant  Shipping — Pacific. 
September  21,  24,  October  4,  10,  11,  22,  23,  25,  November  6, 
28,  December  12,  14,  21,  1945.    xii,  846  pp.,  xx.     [Indexed.] 

Investigation  of  the  Production,  Transportation,  and 
Marketing  of  Wool :  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  production,  transportation,  and 
marketing  of  wool,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  58  (79tb 
Congress)  and  S.  Res.  160  (74th  Congress)  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  an  investigation  of  the  production,  transpor- 
tation, and  marketing  of  wool,  and  S.  2033,  a  bill  to  provide 
support  for  wool,  to  amend  the  agricultural  marketing 
agreement  act  of  1937  by  including  wool  as  a  commodity 
to  which  orders  under  such  act  are  applicable,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  wool  standards,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Part  7.  May  13,  14,  and  15,  1946. 
iii,  76  pp. 

Retention  by  the  United  States  Government  or  Its  Agen- 
cies or  Instrumentalities  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 
Within  the  Philippines.  H.  Rept.  2296,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  H.R.  6801.     3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Amending  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  for 
the  Purpose  of  Making  a  Clerical  Correction.  H.  Rept. 
2297,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6802.  1  p.  [Favor- 
able report.] 

Providing  for  Registration  and  Protection  of  Trade- 
Marks  Used  in  Commerce  and  To  Carry  Out  Provisions  of 
Certain  International  Conventions.  H.  Rept.  2322,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  1654.     7  pp. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1946. 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  155. 
report.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1946. 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  151. 
report.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1946. 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Con.  Res.  154. 
report.] 

Providing  Assistance  to  the  Republic  of  China  in  Aug- 
menting and  Maintaining  a  Naval  Establishment.  H. 
Rept.  2&33,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  5356.     3  pp. 

Agreement  on  Amendments  to  a  Bill  Relating  to  the 
Right  of  Filipinos  and  East  Indians  To  Become  Naturalized 
Citizens  of  the  United  States  and  To  Enter  the  Country 
Under  Small  Quotas.  H.  Rept.  2334,  79th  Cong.,  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  3517.     2  pp. 

Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill,  1946.  H.  Rept. 
2345,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6885.  35  pp.  [De- 
partment of  State,  pp.  8-10,  22-23.] 

Authorizing  Appointment  of  Additional  Foreign  Service 
Officers  in  the  Classified  Grades.  H.  Rept.  2348,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  5244.     2  pp. 

Denying  Admission  to  the  United  States  of  Certain 
Aliens.  H.  Rept.  2351,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R. 
6869.     5  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Assist  China  To  Modernize  Her  Armed  Forces. 
H.  Rept.  2361,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6795.  5  pp. 
[Favorable  report] 


H.  Rept.  2326,  79th 
20  pp.     [Favorable 

H.  Rept.  2327,  79th 
4  pp.     [Favorable 

H.  Rept.  2328,  79th 
7  pp.     [Favorable 


Amending  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  As 
Amended,  H.  Rept.  2395,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R. 
5716.     2  pp. 

Amending  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941.  H.  Rept. 
2398,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6890.  28  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Providing  for  the  Payment  of  Pension  or  Other  Bene- 
fits Withheld  From  Persons  for  the  Period  They  Were 
Residing  in  Countries  Occupied  by  the  Enemy  Forces 
During  World  War  II.  H.  Rept.  2428,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  H.R.  5148.     5  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary  Appropriation  Bill,  1947.  H.  Rept.  2434,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6056. 


Training  Announcements 

Appointment  of  William  P.  Maddox  as  Chief  of 
Division  of  Training  Services 

Dr.  William  P.  Maddox,  formerly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  entered  July  11  upon  his  new  duties 
as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Training  Services. 
He  fills  the  position  which  has  been  vacant  since 
Carol  H.  Foster  left  for  his  new  assignment  as 
Consul  General  at  Capetown.  Perry  N.  Jester 
has  been  Acting  Chief  during  the  interim  period. 

Dr.  Maddox  will  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
entire  training  program,  which  includes  the  train- 
ing of  newly  appointed  Foreign  Service  officers, 
in-service  and  specialist  training,  the  training  of 
departmental  and  Foreign  Service  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel,  and  language  training. 
The  Division  of  Training  Services  has  also  been 
conducting  orientation  conferences  for  depart- 
mental and  Foreign  Service  personnel. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  Training 

Training  of  newly  appointed  Foreign  Service 
officers  has  been  proceeding  rapidly  on  a  crowded 
schedule.  Classes  averaging  about  15  officers  each 
reported  for  instruction  on  June  3,  June  17,  July 
i,  and  July  15,  and  a  fifth  group  was  expected 
about  the  first  week  in  August.  Other  groups  are 
expected  at  fortnightly  intervals. 

Each  class  has  four  weeks  of  classroom  orien- 
tation and  instruction.  At  the  completion  of  this 
schedule,  officers-  are  routed  to  appropriate  divi- 
sions of  the  State  Department  for  personal  con- 
ferences, as  well  as  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  other  departments  and  agencies.  The 
period  of  instruction  has  had  to  be  held  to  a 
minimum  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  officers 
in  the  field. 

The  training  program  for  this  group  is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Jester.  Officers  in  many  di- 
visions of  the  Department  have  been  assisting 
by  giving  lectures  on  special  subjects. 
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The  Present  Status  of  German  Youth 


Article  by  HENRY  J.  KELLERMANN 


PART  III 

Policies  of  Military  Government 

Although  the  purpose  and  form  of  organiza- 
tion remains  disputed  among  the  Allies  and  inter- 
est among  German  youth  is  doubtful,  Allied  and 
German  authorities  in  all  zones  have  initiated  and 
encouraged  the  formation  of  youth  groups.     In 
the   Soviet   zone,   youth    organizations   take    an 
active  interest  in  speeding  the  process  of  economic 
and  physical  recovery.    In  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can zones,  MG  policies  appear  to  be  motivated  by 
the  wish  to  use  youth  organizations  as  an  ad- 
htional  means  of  re-education  and  control.    In 
the  Soviet,  American,  and  British  zones  Allied 
luthonties,  uniformly  but  for  different  reasons 
ook  askance  at  the  organization  of  party-spon- 
iored  youth  groups. 

Soviet  Zone.  Soviet  policies  in  Berlin  and 
vithm  the  Soviet  zone  itself  appear  to  be  oriented 
(ward  long-range  objectives.  Soviet  authorities 
eem  to  have  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  the  es- 
abhshment  of  a  unified  youth  movement  possess- 
ag  a  political  program  in  harmony  with  over-all 
loviet  policies,  but  claiming  to  be  a  supra-political 
rganization  independent  of  party  sponsorship. 
nch  a  movement  has  now  come  into  being  in  the 
aape  of  the  Free  German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche 
ugend—FDJ) . 

Pending  this  development,  youth  had  been 
ranted  a  limited  right  of  self-administration 
Oder  official  (adult)  auspices.  To  this  end  youth 
•mmiitees  (Jugendkomitees  or  Jugendaus- 
husse),  led  by  and  composed  of  young  people 
ere  formed  in  the  first  months  of  occupation  for 
e  purpose  of  creating  a  "unified  free  youth 
ovement,"  '■■  These  youth  committees,  reportedly, 
■re  the  successors  to  local  groups  which  had 
rung  up  almost  immediately  after  the  military 


collapse.    They  were  led,  at  least  in  part,  by  left- 
wing  inmates  of  concentration  camps. 

By  a  decree  of  Marshal  Gregory  Zhukov  of  July 
31,  1945,  a  new  basis  was  created  for  all  youth 
activities  throughout  the  zone.     The  decree  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  anti-fascist  youth 
committees  at  all  mayoralties  of  cities  and  me- 
dium-sized towns  (but  not  villages).     The  most 
active  anti-fascist  boys  and  girls  were  to  be  the 
members  and  the  committees  were  to  be  supported 
by  public  funds.    Simultaneously,  the  creation  of 
all  other  youth  organizations,  e.  g.  trade-union, 
Socialist,  and  sport  associations,  was  prohibited, 
and  those  already  in  existence,  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  church  groups,3  were  dissolved.    The 
organization  of  youth  committees  on  the  zonal, 
regional,  and  local  levels  followed  rapidly. 

The  highest  youth  authority  for  the  Soviet  zone 
is  the  Central  Youth  Committee  {Zentraljugend- 
ausschuss)  in  Berlin,  which  has  jurisdiction  for 
the  whole  zone.4  The  central  committee  directs 
and  coordinates  the  work  of  youth  committees  on 

'Dr.  Kellermann  is  a  Research  Analyst  in  the  Division 
of  Europe,  Near  East,  and  African  Intelligence,  Office  of 
Research  and  Intelligence,  Department  of  State  This 
study  is  partially  based  on  observations  made  during  a 
recent  stay  in  Germany  when  Dr.  Kellermann  served  as 
Chief  of  Research  and  Consultant  to  the  Office  of  Chief 
of  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality. 

For  Part  I  of  this  article  see  Bulletin  of  July  14  1946 
p.  49 ;  for  Part  II  see  issue  of  July  21,  p.  83. 

2  Statement  by  Walter  Ulbricht,  member  of  the  execu 
five  committee  of  the  Communist  Party,  at  the  first  con- 
ference of  party  functionaries  on  June  25,  1945,  quoted  in 
Jugend  auf  neuem  Wege,  publication  of  the  Central  Youth 
Committee  for  the  Soviet  Occupation  Zone 

Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service:  ticker,  July 
d-i,  lbt45 ;  Jugend  auf  neuem  Wege,  p.  7. 

'Its  leading  members  are  Erich  Honecker,  Kommunist- 
"°te  Partei  Deutschlands  (KPD),  formerly  Catholic 
Youth,  Chairman;  Edith  Baumann,  Sozialdemohratische 

ITV1     ~  (SPD)  ;  HeiDZ  KeSSler'  ^mmunist- 

ische  Partei  Deutschlands  (KPD). 
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the  state  and  provincial  levels;  the  latter  are  re- 
sponsible for  activities  in  the  cities  and  towns 
For    Berlin    itself    a    Main    Youth    Committee 
(Hauptjugendwsschvssynyor*  to  the  Cental 
Youth  Committee.    The  Mam  Youth  Committee 
in  turn,  supervises  the  activities  of  the  district 
youth      committees      (BezirJcsjugendausschusse), 
each  of  which  corresponds  geographically  to  one 
of  Berlin's  city  districts.     The  autonomy  of  the 
youth  committees  is  restricted  by  the  fact  that  al 
of  them  are  ultimately  responsible  to  the  Central 
Administration  for  Popular  Education  (Zentral- 
verwaltung  fur  VolksUldung) .    Thus  adult  super- 
vision  is  maintained. 

The  new  policy  resulted  in  a  rapid  expansion 
of  youth  organizations  throughout  the  zone     Sev- 
enty-three  youth   committees   were   reported   m 
January  1946  in  Brandenburg  Province  alone 
But  in  terms  of  membership  the  picture  is  reported 
to  be  less  impressive.    It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  Berlin  (December  1945)  only  10  percent  of  the 
youth  participate  in  the  work  of  the  youth  com- 
mittees.   Open  hostility  to  the  committees  has 
been  reported.    In  Thuringia,  for  instance,  youths 
who  attended  meetings  of  the  youth  committees 
went  home  in  groups  to  avoid  being  beaten  up  by 
German  protagonists.    It  is  to  be  assumed  also 
that  girls  constitute  the  majority  of  the  member- 

The  political  composition  of  the  membership  is 
said  to  be  mainly  left-wing.  Soviet  policy  and 
the  preponderance  of  left-wing  elements-e.g. 
KPD  members  or  children  of  members-accounts 
for  the  complexion  of  the  leadership.  The  person- 
nel of  both  the  Central  Youth  Committee  and  the 
Main  Youth  Committee  consists  largely  of  Com- 
munists and  Socialists.     In  most  Berlin  districts 


4  Its  head  is  Heinz  Kessler  (KPD). 
•Political  intelligence  Division  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office:  Daily  Digest  for  Germany  and  Austria,  No.  201. 

•In  Berlin  70  percent  of  all  youths  are  said  to  be 
female ;  in  Saxony  the  proportion  of  boys  to  girls,  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  21,  reportedly,  is  one  to  eight. 

'Exceptions  are  reported  from  the  Tiergarten  district 
where  a  Catholic  is  the  leader,  and  from  Zehlendorf,  where 
denominational  youths  head  the  youth  committees. 
8  Jugend  auf  neuem  Wege,  p.  12. 

i  FBIS :  Daily,  Aug.  2, 1945,  quoting  Radio  Berlin :  The 
permission  of  the  occupation  authorities  for  the  formation 
of  youth  committees  gives  German  youth  .  .  the 
opportunity  of  organizing  itself  in  democratic  unity  and 
purging  its  ranks  of  all  fascist  filth." 
10 FBIS:  ticker,  Mar.  2,  1946. 
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the  youth  committees  have  been  led  by  Commu- 
nists and,  in  isolated  cases,  by  Socialists.'  Similar 
conditions  seem  to  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 

Soviet  zone.  ,    _         ., 

Honecker,  head  of  the  Central  Youth  Commit- 
tee, has  insisted  that  the  selection  of  ^dership 
was  based  exclusively  on  individual  merit,  that  is 
to  say  on  personal  initiative  and  the  individuals 
political,  he.  anti-fascist  record.-    On  the  other 
hand,  the  predominance  of  Communist  leaders  and 
members  would  prove  to  be  of  distinct  advantage 
if  it  were  an  over-all  policy  of  the  leadership  to 
establish  a  nation-wide  youth  organization  under 
Communist  auspices.    It  also  appears  that  the 
youth  committees  were  designed  to  serve  as  instru- 
ments of  political  purge  and  as  nuclei  for  a  unified 
youth  organization.9 

•  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  need  for  unity  m 
youth  organization  was  originally  agreed  upon  by 
all  elements.    Both  Communists  and  church  fol- 
lowers are  reported  to  have  agreed  upon    United 
Germany,  our  Fatherland"  as  the  slogan  for  a 
united  youth  organization.    However,  representa- 
tives of  Catholic  and  Protestant  church  groups 
have  begun  to  object  to  the  monopolization  of 
leadership    by    left-wing    elements.      Efforts    by 
FDJ  leaders  to  effect  the  unification  of  all  German 
youth  within  their  organization  and  their  attempts 
to  extend  their  influence  into  the  western  zones 
have  drawn  strong  protests  from  representatives 
of  church  groups  and  the  Christian  Democratic 

Youth 10 

Efforts  to  consolidate  a  single  youth  body  have  j 
nevertheless,  continued  and  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  over-all  organization  known  id 
the  Free  German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche ,  /« 
g(md—YT>3).  As  early  as  February  11,  1J«>,  j 
was  reported  that  the  new  organization  was  al 
ready  getting  under  way  in  the  Soviet  zone.  Th 
first  intimation  of  its  creation  came  from  EncK 
Honecker,  head  of  the  Central  Youth  Committee, 
who  announced  that  arrangements  were  bein; 
made  to  start  the  new  group.  It  was  to  opera 
under  a  national  leadership  of  40  "from  all  part 
of  Germany".  Separate  sections,  Honecker  sai( 
were  planned  for  the  three  western  occupatio 
zones  Its  program  called  for  the  mamtenanc 
of  the  unity  of  Germany. 

Although  information  about  the  formatn 
stages  is  still  lacking,  it  is  reported  that  suppo 
for  the  FDJ  has  come  from  the  Berlin  Mag»* 
and  from  the  Soviet  authorities.    Both  Cathol 
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and  Protestant  groups  are  reported  to  have  re- 
quested permission  to  organize  confessional 
groups  within  the  FDJ. 

Official  sanction  for  at  least  parts  of  the  FDJ 
was  given  in  March,  an  event  celebrated  in  the 
Berlin  papers  as  "another  step  toward  the  new 
Germany".  Accordingly,  all  youth  committees  in 
the  Soviet  zone  and  the  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin  are 
reported  to  be  in  the  process  of  being  replaced  by 
units  of  the  FDJ.  The  new  organization  is  said 
to  be  "magnificently"  equipped  with  slogans, 
badges,  and  banners.  The  Executive  Board  of 
Berlin  has  been  nominated.  It  is  headed  by  Kess- 
ler  (KPD)  and  is  composed  of  a  majority  of  Com- 
munist members.  A  provisional  Reich  leadership 
jf  the  FDJ  scheduled  to  be  elected  on  April  26-27 
in  Berlin  was  to  include  Erich  Honecker  (KPD) 
is  Chairman,  Edith  Baumann  (SPD)  as  Deputy 
Chairman,  and  a  number  of  Communistic,  Social- 
istic, and  Christian  Democratic  members  with 
Communists  clearly  in  the  numerical  lead. 

Inasmuch  as  the  objectives  of  the  youth  com- 
nittees  and  the  FDJ  are  centered  on  political  re- 
construction and  economic  rehabilitation,  the 
youth  movement  in  the  Soviet  zone  seems  to  have 
letached  itself  deliberately  from  the  traditional 
lims  of  the  German  youth  movement.  The  only 
esidues  appear  in  the  emphasis  placed  consciously 
>n  the  cultivation  of  German  cultural  values  and 
n  a  continued  call  for  national  unity. 

This  conscious  courting  of  national  feeling  is. 
towever,  as  much  a  part  of  the  Communist  over- 
ill  policy  of  stressing  German  unity  as  a  political 
)ostulate  as  it  is  a  concession  to  the  sentimental 
raits  of  the  German  youth  movement.  The  same 
>olicy  is  exemplified  in  the  Communists'  outright 
efusal  to  create  a  separate  Communist  youth  or- 
:anization  or  to  allow  the  establishment  of  any 
ther  party-affiliated  or  church-sponsored  youth 
poups.11  The  FDJ  would  therefore  seem  by  im- 
'heation  an  instrument  which  seeks  to  use  the 
heme  of  national  unification  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ng  political  influence,  inside  and  outside  the 
soviet  zone. 

i  U.  S.  Zone.  Military  Government  policies  to- 
ward youth  in  the  American  zone  appear  dictated 
y  a  desire  to  forestall  any  premature  preoccupa- 
|On  of  youth  with  matters  political.  Conse- 
uently,  the  establishment  of  youth  organizations 

encouraged  primarily  as  an  additional  means  of 
oth  recreation  and  control.  Nonetheless,  youth 
roups    with    specific     political    interests    have 
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emerged  within  or  outside  the  legitimate  parties. 
Moreover  the  neutral  label  adopted  by  some  youth 
organizations  does  not  seem  to  have  discouraged 
the  efforts  of  political  groups  to  influence  such  in- 
dependent youth  organizations  along  specific 
political  lines.  Finally,  U.  S.  policies  seem  to 
have  crystallized  gradually.  As  a  result,  practices 
in  various  regions  within  the  zone  have  shown 
marked  deviations,  depending  on  the  individual 
situation  as  well  as  on  the  judgment  of  the  official 
in  charge. 

Directives  recently  issued  by  MG  for  the  Amer- 
ican zone  are  making  the  above  tendencies  ex- 
plicit.12 Support  is  promised  to  all  "voluntary" 
youth  groups  devoted  to  cultural  and  religious 
education  and  to  recreation.  Such  organizations 
are  considered  as  instrumental  to  democratic  edu- 
cation. The  establishment  of  branches  of  such 
international  organizations  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  Y.  M.  H.  A. 
is  expressly  recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
creation  of  youth  organizations  similar  in  char- 
acter to  the  Hitler  Youth  or  to  any  military  organ- 
ization is  prohibited.  Youth  organizations,  fur- 
thermore, are  not  permitted  to  engage  in  political 
activities,  nor  are  the  members  permitted  to  wear 
uniforms  or  badges  without  special  permission 
from  MG.  Membership  is  restricted  to  boys  and 
girls  from  10  to  18  years  of  age.  It  must  be  volun- 
tary and  unrestricted.  That  is  to  say,  while  the 
formation  of  religious  and  trade-union  youth 
groups  is  permitted,  membership  cannot  be  made 
contingent  upon  racial  or  economic  considerations. 
However,  political  integrity  is  made  a  condition 
for  all  leaders  of  youth  groups  as  well  as  for  all 
persons  supervising  or  teaching  leaders  and  mem- 
bers. Before  activities  are  started,  MG  must  ex- 
amine, approve,  and  license  each  organization.13 

11  Jugend  auf  neuem  Wege,  p.  15. 

12  Mittelbayerische  Zeitung  (Regensburg),  Apr.  26,  1946. 

13  The  Monthly  Report  of  the  Military  Government  of 
Germany  on  Education  and  Religion,  of  Mar.  20,  1946,  lists 
the  following  standards  outlined  and  proposed 'by  German 
civilian  agencies  for  the  approval  of  youth  organizations 
by  MG :  A  comprehensive  program  of  youth  activities 
should  (a)  provide  for  adequate  play  and  recreational 
activities  under  the  supervision  of  voluntary  agencies  and 
educational  leaders;  (o)  provide,  under  satisfactory 
supervision,  for  the  carrying  out  of  voluntary  work  proj- 
ects which  further  reconstruction  and  give  the  participants 
a  sense  of  usefulness;  (c)  give  assurance  that  minimum 
facilities,  such  as  buildings,  playgrounds;,  and  simple 
equipment   are   to   be   provided:    (<l)    provide   acceptable 
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To  supervise  and  enforce  the  directives,  Amer- 
ican authorities  have  created  "youth  committees" 
to  operate  as  intermediary  agents  between  MG 
and  the  youth  organizations.    Such  organizations 
exist  on  the  state  level  (Landesjugendkomitee)  as 
well  as  on  the  county  level  (KreisjugendJcomitee) . 
However,  in  contrast  to  practices  prevalent  in  the 
Soviet  zone  of  having  youths  form  the  member- 
ship of  such  committees,  youth  committees  in  the 
U.  S.  zone  are  composed  mainly  of  adults,  both 
male  and  female,  representing  the  local  adminis- 
tration, the  churches,  the  professions,  trades,  arts, 
sport,  and  student  associations,  as  well  as  person- 
ages from  the  fields  of  education,  youth  welfare, 
and   health.     Finally,   the   youth   organizations 
themselves  are  expected  to  delegate  leaders  to  the 
appropriate  youth  committees.    The  Minister  of 
Cultural  Affairs  within  each  state  (Land)  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  work  of  the  youth  committees. 

The  functions  of  the  youth  committees  involve 
political  supervision  of  youth  groups,  i.e.  protec- 
tion of  youth  organizations  from  subversive  polit- 
ical influences;  counseling  and  supporting  youth 
organizations  with  regard  to  programs ;  establish- 
ment of  a  register  of  all  organizations  within 
their  jurisdiction ;  and  examining  applications  by 

plans  for  youth  leadership  training  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  for  short  conferences  and  in- 
stitutes to  meet  immediate  leadership  requirements,  and 
(e)  set  forth  practical  plans  for  increasing  the  number 
and  circulation  of  youth  publications.  These  criteria 
elaborated  by  German  agencies,  although  still  predomi- 
nantly non-political  and  patronizing  in  their  approach, 
nevertheless  show  incipient  tendencies  to  give  youth  an 
opportunity  for  participating  in  larger  social  projects, 
e.g.,  in  the  task  of  reconstruction. 

"Commanding  General,  TJ.  S.  Forces  in  the  European 
Theater. 

16  Liaison  youth  officers  are  to  work  with  the  youth  com- 
mittees on  the  following  programs:  (1)  sharing  of  ath- 
letic fields,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools,  etc.,  which  have 
been  requisitioned  by  U.  S.  troops;  (2)  turning  over 
equipment  and  sport  supplies  to  German  youth  groups; 
(3)  assisting  the  county  youth  committees  in  setting  up 
youth  hostels,  motion-picture  performances,  sport  com- 
petitions, -and  crafts,  in  promoting  volunteer  work  in 
farming,  repairing  war  damage,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  meetings  at  which  "German  youth  can  hear  about  the 
youth  of  the  democratic  countries".  Cf.  Frankfurter  Neue 
Presse,  Apr.  25,  1946. 

"Weser  Kurier  (Bremen),  Feb.  23,  1946. 
"PID:   Digest,  No.   167;   News   of   Germany,  No.  61; 
FBIS  :  ticker,  Nov.  16, 1945. 
18  Fuldaer  Volkszeitung,  Feb.  27, 1946. 
18  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  1,  1946. 
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youth  organizations  for  the  formation  of  regional 
federations  (Landesjugendverbdnde).  With  the 
exception  of  Bavaria,  the  creation  of  youth  com- 
mittees appears  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
every  county. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  the  youth  committees 
and  to  maintain  relations  between  youth  commit- 
tees and  MG,  "youth  officers"  have  been,  or  will 
be,  appointed  for  each  state  in  the  American  zone. 
Under  a  directive  of  General  Joseph  T.  McNar- 
ney,14  the  11  principal  tactical  commanders  have 
also  been  ordered  to  appoint  full-time  liaison  offi- 
cers to  cooperate  with  these  youth  officers.15 

Following  the  regulation  of  MG  of  October  25. 
1945,    permitting    the    establishment    of    youth 
groups,  youth  organizations  have  sprung  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  zone.     The  number  and  type  ol 
these  groups  reflect,  to  some  extent,  the  varying? 
practices  which  existed  throughout  the  U.  S.  zone 
prior  to  the  final  formulation  of  current  policies 
In  the  Bremen  enclave,  youth  groups,  accord- 
ing to  reports,16  were  permitted  only  on  a  local* 
basis.    Coordination  or  unification  of  local  groups) 
in  a  single  organization  was  not  considered,  al- 
though contact  between  groups  could  be  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  both  leaden: 
and    experiences.    The    formation    of    politica 
youth  groups  was  not  permitted  in  the  enclave 
and  parties  and  religious  groups  were  prohibitec 
from  activities  among  young  people.     Formei 
groups,  such  as  the  Socialist  Workers'  Youth,  tbj 
Free  German  Youth,  and  the  Falcon  Movement: 
were  dissolved.    Youth  activities  were  confinec 
to  the  operation  of  leisure-time  programs,  includ 
ing  sports,  hiking,  dancing,  and  unpolitical  disl 
cussions.   Membership  was  voluntary,  but  all  lead; 
ers  had  to  submit  to  a  personal  examination  b; 
MG.    The  institution  of  training  courses  for  lead 
ers  was  planned. 

In  Greater  Hesse,  where  MG  policies  were  some 
what  more  lenient,  the  authorities  approved  th, 
organization  of  religious  youth  groups,  but  wer 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  teen-age  organiza 
tions  sponsored  by  political  parties  or  "ideolog 
cal"  groups.17  All  youth  organizations,  whethe 
independent  or  part  of  an  adult  organizatioi 
must  have  a  license,18  application  for  which  mue 
be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  that  no  politic- 
activity  or  contact  with  political  parties  was  ir 
tended.19  Youth  clubs  appeared  in  all  cities  an 
towns. 
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Youth  committees  and  organizations  in  Greater 
Hesse  appeared  divided  in  their  opinion  on  the 
prohibition  of  political  groups.  Church  leaders 
favored  a  uniform  youth  group  and  warned 
against  splits.20  Furthermore,  the  Christian  Dem- 
ocratic youth  protested  against  the  admission  of 
the  Free  German  Youth  to  Greater  Hesse.21 

Reports  from  Hesse  indicated  that  in  spite  of 
previous  rulings  a  number  of  youth  groups  with 
specific  political  interests  have  been  organized. 
Socialist  youth  groups,  an  Association  of  Young 
Christian  Democrats,22  the  Free  Democratic 
Youth,23  and  the  Free  German  Youth24  all  ap- 
peared. In  some  instances,  these  groups  operate 
within  established  political  parties  and  seem  to  be 
restricted  to  members  who  are  18  years  of  age  or 
above.  In  other  cases,  their  affinity  to  individual 
parties  is  apparent  on  ideological  grounds  only, 
and  has  not  led  to  actual  affiliation.  Inasmuch  as 
the  letter  of  the  law  has  thus  been  respected,  au- 
thorities appear  to  have  seen  no  cause  for  prohibit- 
ing the  activities  of  these  groups  thereby  forcing 
the  issue  into  the  open.  Consequently,  the  Free 
Democratic  Youth,  according  to  the  press,25  was 
licensed  by  MG ;  the  first  public  meeting  in  Hesse 
of  the  FDJ  was  allegedly  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  MG,  civic  leaders,  and  delegates  of  the  anti- 
fascist parties.26 

In  Bavaria,  youth  committees  met  under  the 
auspices  of  city  authorities.  MG  directives,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Mayor  Karl  Scharnagl  in  Munich,27 
provided  for  the  formation  of  voluntary  youth 
groups  devoted  to  religious,  cultural,  or  recrea- 
tional activities.  It  appears  that  the  directives  did 
not  exclude  explicitly  the  admission  of  political 
youth  organizations.  In  a  number  of  places  or- 
ganizations, some  political,  most  of  them  non- 
political,  came  into  being.28  The  following  groups 
exist  in  Munich:  the  Pfadftnder,  (non-partisan), 
the  Pfadfinderschaft  St.  Georg  (Catholic),  the 
Jungsosialisten,  the  FalJcen  (Socialist),  the  Freie 
Deutsche  Jug  end  (allegedly  non-partisan,  pre- 
sumably Communist-supported).29  Applications 
for  licenses  have  been  filed  by  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Democratic,  and  Social  Democratic  groups.30  MG 
officials  themselves  have  encouraged  the  creation  of 
such  youth  groups. 

Public  authorities  in  Bavaria  seem  to  have  pre- 
ferred the  non-political  type  of  youth  organization 
on  the  Anglo-American  model,  preferably  under 
adult  leadership.31    Of  particular  importance  was 
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the  establishment  of  a  national  scouting  movement 
for  boys  (Reiehsschaft  deutscher  Pfadftnder)?2 
Mayor  Scharnagl  announced  that  the  German 
scouts  would  be  organized  and  trained  with  the 
help  of  leaders  from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
now  serving  with  the  occupation  forces.  Report- 
edly, suggestions  have  been  advanced  to  Ameri- 
can authorities  that  a  small  number  of  acceptable 
German  youth  leaders  may  also  be  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  for  training.33 

In  Wurttemberg-Baden  U.  S.  policies  appear 
to  have  been  most  liberal.  The  chief  objectives  of 
the  program  for  the  public  care  of  youth  have  been 
outlined  by  a  spokesman  of  the  Land  government : 
( 1)  to  gather  all  genuine  democratic  forces  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  respect;  (2)  to  grant  freedom  to 
all  associations  in  the  performance  of  their  activi- 
ties; (3)  to  emphasize  all  elements  of  common  and 
unifying  interest;  (4)  to  enroll  all  youth  dis- 
charged from  school,  without  regard  to  religion, 
party  affiliation,  or  professional  status;  (5)  to  pro- 
vide guidance  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture; (6)  to  fight  against  superficiality,  careless- 
ness, and  lack  of  judgment.34 

The  organization  of  youth  along  political  lines 
has  apparently  never  been  barred  in  Wurttem- 
berg-Baden. Consequently,  a  multitude  of  youth 
groups  have  sprung  up,  including  party-affiliated 
and  church-sponsored  organizations  as  well  as 
independent  associations,  scout  groups,  and  social 
and  recreational  clubs.  In  Wurttemberg  six  or- 
ganizations had  been  licensed  by  February  1946 : 

20  PID  :  Digest,  Feb.  27,  1946. 
21 FBIS  :   ticker,  Mar.  2,  1946. 

22  Ibid. 

23  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  19  ;  Wiesbadener  Kurier, 
Feb.  20,  1946. 

21  Wiesbadener  Kurier,  Mar.  6,  1946. 

26  Frankfurter  Rundschau,  Feb.  19,  1946. 

26  Wiesbadener  Kurier,  Mar.  6,  1946. 

27  Suddeutsche  Zeitung,  Dec.  28,  1945. 

28 FBIS:  ticker,  Oct.  16,  24,  1945;  Der  Allgauer  (Kemp- 
ten),  Feb.  6,  1946. 

29  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Apr.  15 ;  Frankenpost,  Apr.  13,  1946. 

30  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Jan.  4,  1946. 

81  In  Coburg,  for  instance,  the  youth  committee,  with 
the  support  of  MG,  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
organization  and  education  of  youth  through  three  recre- 
ational groups  (Neue  Presse,  Feb.  16,  1946). 

32  Oberbayerisches  Volksblatt  (Rosenheim),  Feb.  1,  1946. 
In  spite  of  its  name,  this  scouting  movement  is  confined 
to  Bavaria. 

33  Suddeutsche  Zeitung  (Munich),  Jan.  29,  1946. 

34  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Jan.  9,  1946. 
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the  Protestant  Youth,  the  Catholic  Youth,  the 
Trade-Union  Youth,  the  Sport  Youth,  the  Swa- 
bian  People's  Youth  (Sckwabische  Volksjugend) , 
and  the  German  Boys  (Deutsche  Juoigenschaft).56 
In  Mannheim  (Baden)  the  organizations  that  are 
said  to  exist  are  Catholic  Youth,  Protestant 
Youth,  Democratic  People's  Party  Youth  Group, 
Christian  Democratic  "Union  Youth  Group,  Social 
Democratic  Party  Youth  Group,  Communist 
Party  Youth  Group,  Trade-Union  Youth  Organi- 
zation, and  Boy  Scouts. 

Numerically  speaking,  the  participation  of 
youth  in  these  groups  is  not  very  strong  as  yet, 
although  their  popularity  is  on  the  increase.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  rather  optimistic  estimates  (May 
1946)  a  total  of  241,000  young  people  are  said  to 
be  enrolled  in  youth  organizations  within  the 
U.  S.  zone;  that  is,  81,000  in  Bavaria,  75,000  in 
Greater  Hesse,  and  85,000  in  Wiirttemberg- 
Baden.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  number  of  school  children  between  6  and  14  in 
elementary  schools  alone  amounts  to  1,081,382  in 
Bavaria,  412,230  in  Greater  Hesse,  and  412,666  in 
Wurttemberg-Baden. 

British  Zone.  British  occupation  authorities 
have  moved  with  considerable  caution  in  permit- 
ting the  re-establishment  of  youth  organizations. 
Although  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  announced 
his  support  rather  early,  final  approval  was  con- 
ditioned upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  preparatory  work.36  To  this  end, 
training  courses  for  youth  leaders  were  inaug- 
urated.37 British  experts  were  to  participate  in 
seminars  for  youth  leaders  and  to  familiarize 
German  youth  with  the  structure  and  programs 
of  youth  groups  in  Great  Britain.  Members  of 
British  youth  groups  have,  in  fact,  come  to  Ger- 
many to  discuss  fundamental  and  practical  prob- 
lems with  welfare  and  youth  organizations. 
British  MG  officers  have  agreed  to  provide  Ger- 


35  The  last  group  is  a  revival  of  one  of  the  more  radical 
elements  of  the  former  youth  movement ;  Friinkischer  Tag, 
Mar.  2,  1946. 

s"  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Jan.  4,  1946. 

37  Hamburger  Presse,  Jan.  2;  PID:  Digest,  Feb.  27,  1946. 

18  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung  (Diisseldorf),  Feb.  13,  1946. 

89 Friinkischer  Tag  (Bamberg),  Feb.  9, 1946. 

40  PID:  Digest,  Jan.  25,  1946. 

41  Nordiccsf-Nachrichten  (Oldenburg),  Mar.  8.  1946. 

42 Ruhr-Zeitung  (Dortmund),  Mar.  2,  1946.  The  rela- 
tively high  percentage  of  organized  youth  in  the  Rhine- 
land  is,  at  least  in  part,  attributable  to  the  predominance 
of  religions,  notably  Catholic,  influence  and  organization. 
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man  youth  groups  with  the  necessary  physical 
facilities.38 

To  insure  the  political  reliability  of  the  leaders, 
British  authorities  have  required  very  high  qual- 
ifications for  youth  leaders,  helpers,  and  edu- 
cators. A  special  clause  in  the  directive  bars  all 
persons  disqualified  for  political  reasons.39  Since 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  leaders  and  helpers, 
British  officers  have  themselves  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  to  the  youth  groups.40 

A  directive,  dated  March  6,  1946,  of  the  Olden- 
burg State  Youth  Office  (Landesjugendamt)  sum- 
marizes MG  regulations  on  the  formation  of 
youth  groups.41  Emphasis  in  this  summary  is 
placed  on  the  political  integrity  of  programs, 
leadership,  and  membership.  The  program  must 
be  democratic,  anti-National  Socialistic,  and  anti- 
militarist.  Party  politics  are  excluded.  Active 
officers  of  the  Wehrmacht,  the  police,  and  semi- 
military  organizations  are  excluded  from  leader- 
ship, as  are  personalities  who  have  been  "active 
in  political  life".  Leaders  of  the  Hitler  Youth  are 
barred  for  the  time  being.  Excluded  from  mem- 
bership are  all  who  were  members  of  the  NSDAP 
or  one  of  its  formations  before  January  30,  1933, 
including  the  Hitler  Youth,  and  all  leaders  of  the 
Nazi  Party  above  the  position  of  Ortsgrupperv- 
leiter,  Sturmfuhrer,  or  equivalent  ranks.  All 
members  above  18  years  of  age  need  the  special 
permission  of  MG.  So  do  all  members  of  adult 
organizations  which  accept  juveniles  under  18  as 
members. 

Other  directives  have  placed  the  responsibility 
for  youth  groups  on  state  and  county  youth  offi- 
cers (Landesjugendamt  and  Kreisjugendamt) . 
The  work  of  these  offices  and  groups  has  been 
fairly  successful.  As  of  the  end  of  February  a 
total  of  236,952  young  people  (about  10  percent  of 
all  school  children)  were  reported  to  be  organized 
in  4,020  groups,  50  percent  of  which  were  active 
in  the  Khineland  alone.42 

The  drive  to  get  German  youth  organized  has 
met  with  considerable  support  on  the  part  of  the 
older  generation,  which  has  willingly  accepted  its 
share  in  the  responsibility.  Yet  the  drive  is 
hampered  by  impediments  similar  to  those  in  other 
zones,  above  all  by  the  lack  of  experienced  and 
suitable  German  youth  leaders.  Nevertheless,  a 
number  of  new  organizations  have  sprung  up,  in- 
cluding so-called  independent  groups,  which  con- 
centrate their  activities  on  sports  and  cultural  pro- 
grams, occasionally  on  debates,  foreign  languages, 
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lectures  on  foreign  countries  and  correspondence 
with  their  youth,  dramatics,  journalism,  carpentry, 
dancing,  and  nature  study.  Youth  groups  created 
so  far  include  Protestant  and  Catholic  youth 
leagues,  trade-union  youth  groups,  the  German 
Free  Units  (Deutsche  Freischar),  the  Free  Ger- 
man Youth,  and  political  groups  organized  within 
or  outside  political  parties,  such  as  the  Young 
Socialists  (Jungsozialisten) ,  the  Falcons  (F di- 
ke n  ) ,  Socialist  Labor  Youth  (SAJ—Sozialistische 
Arbeiterjugend) ,  the  CDU  youth,  and  ethnic 
minority  groups,  e.g.  Danish.43 

Socialist  groups  are  said  to  exist  in  Essen,  Co- 
logne, Flensburg,  and  other  places.  Communists 
are  reported  active  in  the  Ruhr  area.  Both  leftist 
parties  are  reported  to  resent  what  they  consider 
the  favoritism  shown  religious  groups,  and  to  be 
anxious  to  organize  their  own  youth  on  a  wider 
scale. 

As  a  result  of  their  tactics  of  couching  political 
activities  for  youth  in  the  form  of  a  seemingly 
independent  and  neutral  youth  movement,  the  so- 
called  Free  German  Youth,  the  Communists  have 
succeeded  in  organizing  youth  without  permission. 
Young  Communists  under  18  years  of  age  are  en- 
couraged to  join  this  group,  while  the  older  youth 
is  reported  to  be  organized  in  social  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  political  education  and,  later  on,  in  cells 
of  five,  led  by  experienced  party  members. 

If  Bochum,  where  five  organizations  are  re- 
ported,44 can  be  considered  a  typical  example  of 
the  administration  and  operation  of  youth,  then 
the  following  principles  seem  to  prevail  within  the 
British  zone:  At  the  top  of  the  administrative 
hierarchy  stands  the  local  representation  for  youth 
care  (Ortsvertretung  fur  Jugendpflege) ,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  city  adminis- 
tration, the  county  school  councilors,  the  leaders 
of  the  local  youth  organizations,  and  outstanding 
athletes  or  sportsmen.  The  executive  management 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  office  for  schools  (Schulamt) . 
A  youth  leader  is  appointed  to  maintain  liaison 
with  all  local  youth  organizations.  All  youth  or- 
ganizations are  permitted  to  establish  sub-groups. 
In  Bochum,  the  five  youth  organizations  have  55 
iub-groups  with  a  total  membership  of  6,000  young 
people.45 

French  Zone.  There  is  evidence  that  the  French 
nsisted  on  an  initial  period  of  quiet  during  which 
careful  preparations  were  made  for  the  resump- 
lon  of  youth  activities.     This  phase  now  seems 
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concluded,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  number 
of  youth  organizations,  political  and  non-political, 
is  expected.  Those  listed  include :  the  Protestant 
Youth  Organization  (Evangelisches  Jugend- 
werk),  the  Y.M.C.A.  (Christlicher  Verein  J  wager 
Manner),  the  Catholic  Swabian  Youth  (Katho- 
lische  Schwaben-Jugend) ,  and  the  Young  Swab- 
ian League  (Bund  Jungschwaben) ,  a  Social 
Democratic  organization.46  According  to  latest 
reports,  the  formation  of  a  youth  council  in  Frei- 
burg has  been  interpreted  as  an  official  sign  of 
French  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  participa- 
tion of  youth  in  the  process  of  democratic  recon- 
struction.47 

Programs  of  German  Groups 

The  re-emergence  of  youth  groups  with  a  specific 
religious  or  ideological  affiliation  appears  to  be 
much  more  the  result  of  efforts  by  adult  groups  to 
secure  the  continuity  of  their  organizations  than 
the  manifestation  of  a  spontaneous  interest  in  cer- 
tain ideologies  on  the  part  of  the  broad  masses  of 
youth.  Youth  interested  in  organization  fre- 
quently rejects  any  party -affiliated  youth  group  as 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  Hitler  Youth.  Fur- 
thermore, National  Socialism  and  the  war  robbed 
the  democratic  forces  in  Germany  of  the  majority 
of  its  youth  and,  in  particular,  of  its  trained  leader- 
ship ;  few  leaders  are  left  who  remember  political 
organizations  which  were  not  National  Socialist. 
Consequently,  ideological  and,  especially,  political 
youth  groups  are  weak.  In  most  cases,  they  are 
not  only  initiated  and  sponsored  by  adult  groups, 
but  are  also  led  by  adults  and  may  even  form, 
organizationally,  a  part  of  the  parental  body. 
Their  aims  and  programs  seldom  differ  thereby 
from  those  of  their  sponsors. 

Religious  Youth  Groups.  Catholic  youth 
groups  are  distinguished  by  a  most  carefully  de- 
vised organizational  framework.  Central  control 
is  vested  in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  issues  the 
regional  directives.  (Reich,  i.e.  nation-wide,  as- 
sociations are  no  longer  being  formed.)     Within  a 

43  Kieler  Kurier  (Kiel),  Mar.  30,  1946. 

44  The  Catholic  Youth  Movement  of  Greater  Bochum,  the 
Protestant  Youth  Movement  of  Greater  Bochum,  the 
Protestant  Youth  League  for  Resolute  Christianity 
("EC"),  the  Free  German  Youth  Movement,  and  the 
Falcons. 

45  Ruhr-  Zeitung,  Mar.  13,  1946. 
18  PID:  Digest,  Feb.  8.  1946. 

"  Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  1946. 
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diocese  all  Catholic  youth  belongs  automatically 
to  the  so-called  Parish  Youth  (Pfarrjugend) ;  m 
addition,  Catholic  youth  is  free  to  join  the  Catholic 
Youth  (Katholische  Jugend),  which  is  described 
as  a  "voluntary  community  of  living"   (Freige- 
wollte  Lebensgemeinschaft) .    The  Catholic  Youth 
is  divided  in  three  age  groups,  10  to  14, 14  to  18,  and 
18  to  25.    The  oldest  group  constitutes  the  nucleus 
of  the  organization  and  is  expected  to  provide 
the  leaders  for  the  other  two.48    The  numerical 
progress  of  the  Catholic  Youth  in  the  western  zones 
appears  to  be  considerable ;  in  Munich,  the  Catho- 
lic youth  groups  boast  of  13,000  members.49    Ob- 
jectives and  activities  are  strictly  clerical  in  their 
orientation.     Sports  are  not  planned  except  for 
games  and  hiking  for  the  younger  members.    Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  close  collaboration  between 
school  and  church.50 

Protestant  youth  groups  are  less  rigidly  organ- 
ized. Their  activities,  however,  are  likewise 
strictly  religious.  Musical  education  is  stressed. 
Although  sports  as  such  play  no  part,  hiking  is 
planned.  Political  discussions  are  avoided,  as  are 
all  controversial  subjects  involving  Catholic  or 
Protestant  issues.51 

Party  Youth  Groups.  The  youth  groups  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  Union,  too,  emphasize 
religious  education,  i.e.  education  "in  a  fixed  direc- 
tion". Political  organization  is  reserved  for  those 
over  20  years  of  age.  In  Greater  Hesse  as  well  as 
Bavaria  and  probably  in  the  other  regions  as  well, 
the  CDU  youth  groups  form  no  separate  organ- 
ization. Although  in  Frankfurt  those  over  18  are 
gathered  in  a  special  group  for  the  purpose  of 
political  discussion,  CSU  youth  in  Bavaria  oper- 
ates through  special  youth  committees  but  has  no 
separate  organizational  status  within  the  party. 


48  Darmstadter  Echo,  Feb.  23,  1946.  Earlier  reports  in- 
dicated that  the  head  of  the  organization  was  Bishop  Albert 
Stohr  of  Mainz.  He  is  said  to  be  assisted  by  three  priests, 
who  report  to  the  Bishops'  Conference  in  Fulda  (FBIS: 
ticker,  Oct.  10,  1945). 

49  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Apr.  15.  According  to  reports  of 
April  1946,  Catholic  elements  within  the  British  zone  ap- 
pear to  have  revived  the  "Quickborn",  a  Catholic  youth 
movement  of  pre-Nazi  days    {Der  Tagesspiegel,  Apr.   4, 

1946). 

60  FBIS :  ticker,  Oct.  10,  1945. 

slKieler  Kurler  (Kiel),  Mar.  30,  1946. 

"It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Free  Democratic  Youth 
recently  established  in  Greater  Hesse  is  affiliated  with 
the  Democratic  Party. 

aMarburger  Presse,  Mar.  22,  1946. 
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At  a  recent  conference  of  150  youth  representatives 
in  Bavaria,  70  percent  of  those  attending  were  less 
than  25  years  of  age. 

The  youth  of  the  Democratic  Party,  while  agree- 
ing with  the  CDU  that  political  maturity  is  not 
achieved  before  the  age  of  24,  rejects  religious  edu- 
cation as  the  sole  subject  and  proposes  a  broad 
professional  and  scientific  as  well  as  moral  educa- 
tion until  about  the  twentieth  year.52 

The  youth  group  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
pleads  for  education  in  a  socialist  and  democratic 
sense.    The  SPD  youth  comes  out  for  the  organi- 
zation of  youth  with  clearly  defined  ideological 
bases.    Objectives  are  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  the 
reorganization  of  society  on  a  democratic  socialis- 
tic basis;  (2)  complete  eradication  of  all  Fascist 
ideas  from  German  culture;  (3)  imbuing  German 
youth  with  democratic  thoughts  and  methods  of 
democratic    thinking;     (4)     continuous    struggle 
against  the  re-emergence  of  militarism  in  any 
form;   (5)   initiation  of  sports  and  recreational 
and  cultural  activities  as  a  means  of  overcoming 
the  present  demoralization  of  youth.    The  Social- 
ists are  said  to  be  interested  in  gaining  the  support 
first  of  all  of  veterans  and  prisoners  of  war.   Lead- 
ership is  scarce,  consisting  chiefly  of  former  So- 
cialist youth  leaders.    Education  is  accomplished 
by  degrees.    In  some  groups,  no  attempt  is  made 
to  indoctrinate  the  members  with  Marxist  teach- 
ings.   Even  direct  attacks  on  Fascism  and  militar- 
ism may  be  avoided. 

In  Bavaria,  however,  young  Socialists,  operating 
as  part  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  are  taking 
a  more  active  part  in  regional  politics.  For  exam- 
ple, Minister  President  Wilhelm  Hoegner's  con- 
ciliatory attitude  toward  the  Catholic  Church  was 
sharply  criticized  by  some  of  the  young  organized 
Socialists.  Others  expressed  disagreement  with 
the  policy  of  not  merging  with  the  Communist 
Party.  The  congress  of  Young  Socialists  recently 
held  in  Frankfurt-am-Main  also  revealed  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  Socialist  youth  concerning  imme- 
diate problems  of  national  and  local  significance. 
Kesolutions  adopted  at  this  congress  resembled  in 
form  and  substance  those  adopted  at  youth  meet- 
ings in  the  Soviet  zone.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
vocational  training,  employment,  the  fight  against 
juvenile  delinquency,  international  collaboration, 
and  political  education.53 

Organization  appears  to  take  place  on  two  age 
levels!    The  older  group,  above  18,  is  gathered  in 
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he  Socialist  Education  Community  {Sozialistische 
irslehungsgemeimchaft)  and  Young  Socialists 
Jungsozialisten) ;  the  younger  in  the  Falcon 
tfovement  (Falken  Bewegung)  and  in  youth 
groups  called  Friendship  (Freundschaft) .  The 
irst  group  meets  in  seminars  and  social  gatherings 
o  be  trained  for  future  political  functions.  The 
falcons  are  active  along  the  lines  of  the  old  Wan- 
'ervogel  movement.54 

The  Communist  youth  has  not  been  organized 
nder  the  party  label.     Communist  speakers  argue 
lat  German  youth  under  18  lacks  the  maturity, 
iscipline,  and,  above  all,  the  interest  prerequisite 
)  political  organization  and  action.   The  last  char- 
Jterization  refers  to  the  apathy  and  distrust  of 
erman  youth  in  regard  to  party  politics.    Ac- 
>rding  to  Communist  politicians,  however,  the  in- 
ifference  of  German  youth  toward  matters  polit- 
al  is  not  merely  a  result  of  present-day  conditions 
it  was  characteristic  of  this  youth  even  before  the 
Ivent  of  Hitler.     Consequently,  Communist  lead- 
s   spurn   the   partisan    approach.     In   lieu   of 
eating  a  separate  organization  these  leaders  ap- 
:al  indiscriminately  to  the  national  instincts  of 
?rman  youth  with  demands  for  the  establishment 
an  Einheitsjugend,  i.e.  a  non-party  youth  move- 
mt.    These  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  forma- 
>n  of  the  Free  German  Youth  (Freie  Deutsche 
yend—FDJ)  in  the  Soviet,  U.  S.,  and  British 
nes.    In  the  two  latter  zones,  Communist  lead- 
ship  may  not  always  be  firmly  established,  nor 
iy  Communist  sponsorship  be  apparent  to  out- 
lers  or  even  to  members  of  the  group.     (Inas- 
ich  as  the  political  purpose  remains  undeclared, 
thorities  have  refrained  from  interfering  with 
3  activities  of  the  FDJ,  just  as  they  have  in  the 
«  of  the  Falcons  and  other  youth  groups  which 
J  officially  neutral  but  ideologically  related  to 
•tain  political  parties.) 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  FDJ  has 
origin,  sponsorship,  and  chief  support  within 
Soviet  zone.  Its  program  and  functions  were 
sloped  by  the  youth  committees  in  the  Soviet 
ie.  which  in  many  ways  can  be  thought  of  as  the 
idecessors  of  the  Free  German  Youth.  Eepre- 
tatives  of  youth  committees  have  demon- 
ited  an  interest  in  matters  which  concern 
adult  community  as  well.  Speeches,  state- 
nts  of  policy,  resolutions,  and  activity  reports 
de  at  local  and  regional  youth  conferences  re- 
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veal  that  this  section  of  organized  youth  wishes  to 
participate  in  such  matters  as  international  col- 
laboration, de-Nazification,  reconstruction,  re-edu- 
cation, increase  of  production,  and  vocational 
problems.  There  is  equal  concern  about  the  labor 
market,  permanent  and  emergency  employment, 
recreational  facilities,  and  cultural  activities. 

Invariably    a    few    principal    demands    recur, 
which  are  likely  to  form  the  eventual  ideological 
basis  of  the  FDJ.     They  are:    (1)  Unification  of 
all    youth:    "There    is    only    one    youth    move- 
ment— that    of    the    anti-fascist    youth";65    (2) 
Education   for   democracy:   "To   liquidate   Nazi 
ideology    .    .    .    re-establish  a  clean  anti-fascist 
order    in    Germany    .     .     .     familiarize    youth 
with  the  culture  of  the  German  nation  and  other 
nations,  so  long  withheld  by  the  Nazis";56   (3) 
International  collaboration:  "To  educate  German 
youth  m  the  spirit  of  friendship  with  all  nations, 
especially  with  the  Soviet  people";  «  (4)  Social- 
mindedness:  "Freedom  [means]  conscious  respon- 
sibility toward  the  community;"58  (5)  Integra- 
tion of  youth  with  the  general  political  life :  "Col- 
laboration with  the  authorities,  the  political  par- 
ties, and  trade  unions  for  the  development  of  a 
new  cultural  life    .     .     .     [drawing]  on  the  best 
political  personalities,  teachers,  economists,  and 
artists  in  order  to  shape  the  life  of  youth."  59 

The  Free  German  Youth  has  incorporated  most 
of  these  principles  into  its  program.  Its  mani- 
festo reads : 

"We  boys  and  girls  of  the  Free  German  Youth 
pledge  ourselves  in  the  hour  of  Germany's  most 
bitter  suffering  to  the  reconstruction  of  our  father- 
land on  an  anti-fascist,  democratic  basis.  We  are 
drawn  together  by  our  devout  will  to  overcome  by 
a  common  effort  the  misery  into  which  Nazism  has 
plunged  our  people." 

The  aims  set  forth  include  the  following:  (1)  uni- 
fication of  Germany;  (2)  freedom,  humanitarian- 
ism,  democracy,  peace  and  friendship  among  na- 
tions; (3)  participation  in  the  task  of  national 
reconstruction;  (4)  participation  of  youth  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  achievement  of  professional  train- 
ing and  status,  and  of  social  security  without  re- 

64  Die  Neue  ZeiWng,  Apr.  15 ;  Kieler  Kurier,  Mar  30  1946 

55  FBIS :  Daily,  Aug.  28,  1945  . 

56  Jugend  auf  neuem  Wege,  pp  8  44 
67  Ibid. 

mDie  Tribune  (Berlin),  Jan.  3, 1946 
69  Ibid. 
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gard  to  social,  economic,  or  religious  background ; 
"(5)  the  development  of  an  all-inclusive  youth 
movement,  the  Free  German  Youth. 

A  special  declaration,  promulgated  by  the  Mam 
Youth  Committee60  in  Berlin,  undertakes  to  ex- 
press the  objectives  of  the  Free  German  Youth  in 
the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  of  Youth  (Grumd- 
rechte  der  jungen  Generation) .    It  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  conception  characteristic  of  Soviet- 
sponsored  youth  policies  that  the  Free  German 
Youth  is  founded  "not  merely  on  one  or  another 
political  program,  or  on  the  cultivation  of  sports  or 
social  life,  exclusively,  but  on  the  merger  (Zusam- 
menschluss)  of  the  younger  generation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  realizing  their  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  interests."   The  declaration  postulates  the 
following:  (1)  the  granting  of  so-called  funda- 
mental political  rights,  including  the  right  to  vote 
at  18  and  the  right  to  hold  public  office;  (2)  the 
right  to  work,  including  a  42-hour  week  for  youth 
of  14-16  years  of  age  and  a  45-hour  week  for  youth 
of  16-18;  (3)  the  right  to  recreation,  including 
paid  vacations;  (4)  the  right  to  education,  includ- 
ing grants  to  needy  young  people;  (5)  the  "right 
to  joy  and  pleasure,"  i.e.  participation,  passive  and 
active,   in   artistic,   literary,   and   other   cultural 
activities. 

To  judge  from  press  reports,  the  Free  German 
Youth  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  So- 
viet zone.  The  total  membership  is  estimated  by 
some  sources  at  150,000  young  people.61  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Dresden  on  March  20,  leaders  of  the  FDJ 
pointed  to  an  enrollment  of  27,020  members  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  local  press  has  reported  the 
participation  of  12,000  members  in  voluntary  labor 
projects  and  the  like.62 

In  all  zones,  including  the  Soviet  zone,  the  FDJ 
remains  a  hotly  debated  issue  among  the  German 
public.  Demands  for  unity  are  strongly  suspected 
as  efforts  by  Communist  elements  to  proselytize 
German  youth  by  means  of  neutral  labels  and 
nationalistic  slogans.  Others  reject  the  FDJ  as  a 
pseudo-political  attempt  to  standardize  youth  on 
the  totalitarian  model.  Its  ultimate  appeal  in  the 
western  zones  is  likely  to  depend  less  on  the  ab- 
stract merits  of  its  program  than  on  the  general 
course  of  German  political  and  economic  develop- 

60  Berliner  Zeitung  (Berlin),  Apr.  26,  1946. 
"Die  Neue  Zeitung,  Apr.  15,  19-16.     Latest  figures  set 
the  total  close  to  190,000. 

e'Tagliche  Rundschau   (Berlin),  Apr.  11,  1946. 
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ment,  and  particularly  on  the  success  of  the  vari- 
ous independent  youth  organizations,  supportec 
by  Allied  authorities,  in  filling  the  moral  anc 
psychological  vacuum  created  by  the  Nazi  collapse 

Conclusion 

"  After  one  year  of  Allied  occupation,  the  statu! 
of  German  youth  remains  unsettled.  The  break 
down  of  a  totalitarian  system  and  the  limited  sue 
cess  in  enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of  youth  ii 
the  establishment  of  political  order  appear  re 
sponsible  in  large  measure  for  the  current  politica 
apathy  and  present  evidences  of  opposition  to  th 
occupation  authorities.  Food  shortages,  lack  o 
employment,  housing  conditions,  lack  of  adequat 
controls,  and  general  disillusionment  all  make  fo 
a  growth  of  demoralization  and  criminality.  Th 
existing  social  vacuum  offers  a  singular  oppoi 
tunity  for  diverse  groups  and  agents,  includin 
subversive  elements,  to  bid  for  leadership  an 
control. 

Reports  from  Germany  show  that  both  reactioi 

ary  and  democratic  influences  are  at  work  amon 

the  youth.    Attempts  to  exploit  youth  for  natioi 

alistic  purposes  have  led  to  the  organization  < 

incipient  resistance  groups,  to  the  emergence  < 

quasi-political  gangs  of  wayward  juveniles  an 

subsequently,  to  a  number  of  individual  disturl 

ances,  none  of  which,  however,  has  met  with  mo 

than  preliminary  or  local  success.    On  the  oth< 

hand,  efforts  by  authorities  and  organizations 

control    the    problem   by    means    of   education 

reform,    welfare    programs,    organized    leisui 

time  activities,  and  political  education  have  b| 

characterized  by  initial  but,  so  far,  inconclusi 

progress.    Measures  taken  in  the  eastern  and 

the  western  zones  vary  in  the  emphasis  placed  i 

either  political  rehabilitation  or  social  readjus 

ment.    Soviet  policies  attempt  to  integrate  you 

into  the  over-all  political  pattern  established  f 

the  population  as  a  whole  by  encouraging  parti 

pation  of  all  youth  in  the  process  of  reconstn 

tion.    Policies  of  the  western  Allies,  by  contra 

are  chiefly  focused  on  welfare  and  recreatioi 

measures   as    a   means   of    reconditioning   yov 

morally  and  socially.     Although  a  certain  p« 

tion  of  German  youth  appear  to  respond  to  All: 

measures,  the  majority  seem  to  remain  in  a  poll 

cal  coma— unmoved  by   general   promises,  p 

occupied  with  problems  of  physical  survival,  a 
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susceptible  to  extreme  solutions  of  their  present 
lilemma. 

A  principal  problem  confronting  Allied  mili- 
ary government  and  German  civilian  authorities 
s  thus  to  affirm,  to  strengthen,  and,  if  possible, 
o  extend  their  influence  over  German  youth. 
)ver  and  above  measures  designed  to  ensure  the 
absence  of  political  resistance,  Allied  and  German 
jolicies  regarding  youth  must  be  formulated  with 
,  view  toward  gaining  the  cooperation  of  German 
routh  in  the  attempt  to  build  a  new  democratic 
ystem  of  government  and  of  living. 

The  recent  announcement  by  American  and 
Serman  official  quarters  of  an  impending  amnesty 
or  youth  below  the  age  of  27 1  quite  evidently 
era  Ids  a  measure  inviting  the  confidence  of  Ger- 
lan  youth  by  means  other  than  the  display  of 
rength  and,  since  it  will  suspend  or  forestall 
(together  criminal  procedures  against  a  substan- 
(al  number  of  German  youths,  it  may  well  be  in- 
prpreted  as  a  conciliatory  move  intended  to  give 
erman  youths  a  chance  for  a  fresh  start,  Inas- 
mch  as  it  will  serve  to  prevent  the  wholesale 
igmatization  of  German  youths  who  were  com- 
piled by  circumstances  to  join  the  Nazi  party,  its 
>rmations,  and  its  affiliates,  the  amnesty  may  help 
» remove  a  potential  source  of  hostility  and  oppo- 
tion.  This  effect  may  at  least  be  true  of  young 
jople  who  remain  in  opposition  not  because  they 
■e  unable  or  unwilling  to  reform  but  because  they 
•aim  to  be  permanently  rejected  by  a  society  which 

unwilling  to  forgive  their  political  past. 

If  the  amnesty  is  to  exert  a  maximum  affirmative 

fluence,  it  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  sequence 

t  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  indiscriminate 

bplication  and  abuse  and  by  projects  planned  to 

nlize  the  energies  of  youth  in  a  constructive  man- 
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ner.    A  useful  measure  in  this  connection  will  be 
the  initiation  of  an  educational  and  work  program 
for  those  youths  who  will  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
amnesty.     Such  a  program,  which  will  have  to 
be  carefully  planned  and  supervised,  must  pro- 
vide  for  close  observation   and   examination   of 
the  progress  made  by  the  youths  in  the  course  of 
their  participation.    Over  and  above  such  special 
projects,  the  amnesty  may  accomplish  desired  ob- 
jectives if  it  is  conceived  as  a  part  of  a  general 
program  of  reeducation  which  aims  at  two  main 
purposes,  namely  the  eradication  of  all  vestiges  of 
Nazi  influences  from  German  youth  and  the  prep- 
aration of  all  youths  for  active  and  productive 
participation   in   democratic   processes.     Such   a 
program   could  include,   among  other  things,   a 
thorough  reform  of  the  German  system  of  formal 
education,  an  extensive  program  of  extracurric- 
ular education  to  supplement  the  programs  of 
schools,  a  well-supervised  plan  for  leisure-time 
activities,  mass  and  group  work  projects  for  the 
purpose  of  physical  and  cultural  reconstruction, 
and  sponsorship  and  furtherance  of  organizations 
and    activities    under    the    auspices    of    youth. 
Finally,  the  recruitment  and  the  employment  of 
qualified  youths  in  positions  of  responsibility  may 
go  a  long  way  to  attract  the  talented  among  them 
and  to  foster  new  loyalties  to  a  system  which  they 
have  been  called  to  serve. 

Ultimately,  the  reeducation  of  German  youth  is> 
of  course,  contingent  on  the  improvement  and  con- 
solidation of  the  political  and  economic  situation 
as  a  whole. 


1  With  the  exception  of  those  classified  by  the  denazi- 
fication law  as  "chief  culprits"  and  so-called  "activists, 
militarists,  and  profiteers".  The  law  for  the  liberation 
from  National  Socialism  and  militarism  was  effective 
Mar.  5,  1946. 


The  United  Nations 


Discussion  of  Certain  Phases  of  U.S.  Plan 
for  Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


BY  JOHN  HANCOCK1 


In  the  time  allotted  to  me  it  seems  wise  that  I 
do  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  the  United 
States  plan  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy  put 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Mr. 
Baruch  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.2  Incidentally,  I  should  be  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  demur  to  a  reference  to 
this  plan  as  the  Baruch  plan,  purely  for  purposes 
of  identification,  but  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  the  United  States  plan. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  that  pro- 
posal, so  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you  some 
general  views  on  this  whole  problem  and  touch 
upon  certain  phases  of  the  plan  about  which  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  and 
confusion. 


The  January  24  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly establishing  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 3  specifically  directed  the  Commission,  among 
other  things,  to  make  specific  proposals  "For 
control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes;" 
and  "For  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspec- 
tion and  other  means  to  protect  complying  States^ 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions:' 
The  resolution  did  not  direct  merely  the  drafting 
of  a  treaty  in  which  the  nations  would  only  ex- 
change promises. 

We  have  taken  these  instructions  seriously.  We 
know  that  the  problem  of  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  is  the  most  crucial  problem  of  our  time. 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Institute  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Atomic  Information  in  Washington 
on  July  15  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Hancock  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

2  Buixetin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1057. 

•  Bulletin  of  Feb.  10, 1946,  p.  198. 
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It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  making  a  choice  betweer 
the  quick  and  the  dead,  between  world  order  anc 
world  chaos.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved  b; 
relying  on  pious  hopes,  sanctimonious  declara 
tions,  or  professions  of  international  amity  an< 
good-will.  They  will  not  be  enough.  This  mus 
be  a  treaty  to  be  kept— a  treaty  which  the  worl< 
will  know  is  being  kept  or  which  the  world  wil 
know  promptly  is  not  being  kept  so  that  the  vie 
lators  can  be  punished  immediately. 

The  plan  put  forward  by  the  United  States  i 
the  product  of  many  minds  and  of  many  montl 
of  realistic  thinking.  Mr.  Baruch  and  his  ass< 
ciates  are  the  grateful  heirs  of  the  work  thi 
many  groups  and  individuals  have  put  into  th 
problem— scientists,  military  men,  men  of  inch 
try,  members  of  Congress,  the  press,  the  genen 
public  and  various  organized  groups  such  as  yoi 

own. 

From  the  rubbing  together  of  ideas  and  < 
different  points  of  view  has  come  the  United  Stat 
proposal.  From  a  democratic  process  has  cor 
a  democratic  solution.  But  more  than  that,  1 
this  procedure  we  have  a  proposed  solution  whii 
has  taken  into  account  the  many  facets  of  the  pro 
lem,  a  plan  which  looks  at  the  problem  as  a  who 
not  in  the  light  of  specialized  interests,  a  plan  th 
will  stand  examination  in  its  whole  and  in  eve 

part. 

I  know  of  no  question  before  us  today  which 
more  demanding  of  the  best  thought  of  all 
us.  We  must  all  think,  think  again,  and  rethi 
about  the  facts,  about  the  implications  that  fl< 
from  the  facts,  and  about  the  solutions.  Tl 
if  ever,  is  the  time  for  fully  informed,  painst; 
ing,  sound— yet  imaginative— thinking.  This 
no  time  for  torch  bearers  with  uncompromisi 
views  on  one  segment  of  the  problem.  And  in 
this  we  will  seek  to  understand,  to  synthesize, 
bring  together.    We  all  have  much  to  learn  fr 
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each  other,  whatever  our  special  field  of  interest. 
We  must  all  strive  to  make  our  utterances  re- 
sponsible— rational  and  not  emotional — certainly 
not  such  as  stem  from  fears  or  incomplete  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  problem. 

The  United  States  plan,  while  it  may  startle 
those  who  seek  the  easy,  the  conventional,  solution, 
is  surely  a  realistic  approach  to  the  hard  facts  of 
the  problem.  It  conforms  not  only  to  the  facts 
and  the  needs  of  the  situation  but  also  to  the 
mandate  of  the  General  Assembly  which  specifies 
a  solution  based  on  proposals  for  controls  and 
effective  safeguards. 

In  brief,  the  United  States  has  proposed  an 
international  authority  with  unequivocal  power 
to  exercise  full  and  effective  control  over  atomic 
energy  from  birth  to  death  and  a  system  of  swift 
and  certain  punishment  for  violations  which  shall 
be  stigmatized  as  international  crimes. 

II 

We  do  not  expect — and  we  do  not  want— other 
nations  to  accept  this  plan  merely  because  we  are 
convinced  it  is  a  sound  one.  If  any  plan  of  con- 
trol is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world,  the  nations 
will  accept  it  only  if  it  serves  their  needs.  We  do 
feel,  however,  that,  once  the  implications  of  the 
problem  are  fully  appreciated  by  all  nations  which 
are  earnestly  and  honestly  seeking  a  sound  solu- 
tion, the  means  of  handling  this  problem,  finally 
arrived  at,  will  necessarily  follow  the  broad  lines 
of  the  United  States  plan.  So  far  as  I  know,  every 
thorough  student  of  the  problem  finally  comes  to 
the  same  basic  conclusion. 

We  do  not  expect  a  quick  solution.  Even  the 
most  diligent  and  serious  concentration  on  this 
matter,  as  has  been  fully  in  evidence  in  the  delib- 
'  erations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  can- 
not evolve  a  ready  answer.  All  nations  must  think 
this  thing  through — really  come  to  grips  with  the 
facts — before  they  can  arrive  at  a  workable  solu- 
tion to  which  each  nation  will  pledge  its  best  en- 
deavors. No  matter  how  essential  speed  may  be 
regarded,  a  sound  plan,  an  effective  control  with 
adequate  authority,  is  more  essential.  Nor  is  it 
enough  simply  to  sign  a  treaty  outlawing  the  bomb. 
We  do  not  want  a  treaty  covering  atomic  energy 
that  will  have  the  fate  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
pact — to  mention  only  one.  Further,  it  is  not 
enough  to  set  up  a  system  of  control  such  as  is 
envisaged  in  the  American  proposal  unless  the  na- 
tions will  give  it  full  support  and  subject  them- 
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selves  to  an  international  inspection  to  prove  they 
are  doing  so.  In  recommending  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  control,  including  unhindered  inspection 
which  may  be  irritating  and  onerous,  we  fully 
recognize  that  the  United  States  will,  over  a  period 
of  some  years,  be  the  primary  country  subjected 
to  such  inspection. 

We  must  have  patience  and  understanding.  We 
must  both  teach  and  learn. 

Some  may  say  that  our  plan  is  too  stiff,  too 
novel— so  demanding  that  it  is  doomed  to  rejec- 
tion. Some  go  even  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  put 
forward  in  such  form  as  to  insure  its  rejection. 
To  this  I  say  it  is  no  stiffer,  no  more  novel,  no 
more  demanding  than  the  facts  of  the  problem 
itself.  The  United  States  wants  an  effective  treaty 
that  will  command  the  support  and  respect  of  the 
world.  That  is  our  only  objective.  Anything 
less,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  a  delusion  of  tragic 
proportions.  Any  less-than-effective  plan  for  in- 
ternational control  of  this  dread  force  would  be 
worse  than  a  simple  declaration  to  outlaw  the 
bomb,  for  it  would  arouse  false  hopes  of  security 
where  no  security  exists. 

Ill 

The  fundamental  instinct  of  man  is  self-preser- 
vation. The  fundamental  concern  of  nations— 
their  primary  responsibility— is  also  self-preserva- 
tion, and  nations  have  sought  it  in  the  concept  of 
absolute  national  sovereignty  and  national  power. 
National  power  has  given  a  measure  of  security  but 
only  up  to  the  point  of  clash  between  what  nations 
unilaterally  consider  to  be  their  vital  interests  and 
aspirations.  These  clashes  have  come  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  and  when  they  occur  they  end 
only  in  war. 

While  in  no  sense  a  complete  guaranty  of  self- 
preservation,  reliance  on  national  power  is,  at  pres- 
ent, a  nation's  only  final  choice.  It  will  not  and 
cannot  be  relinquished  until  a  more  effective  means 
of  assuring  self-preservation  is  found. 

The  advent  of  atomic  energy  has  thrust  upon  the 
world  the  imperative  necessity  of  finding  a  new 
means  of  assuring  self-preservation.  It  also  points 
a  way  that  this  may  be  done.  It  may  be  the  catalyst 
that  might  hopefully  bring  about  a  new  and  fruit- 
ful relationship  of  nations  and  peoples.  We  think 
that  the  plan  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
meets  the  challenge  by  making  full  use  of  the  posi- 
tive, developmental  aspects  of  atomic  energy  on 
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an  international  basis.  Atomic  energy  furnishes 
not  only  the  challenge  but  also  some  of  the  means 
with  which  the  challenge  can  be  met. 

The  attitude  adopted  in  developing  the  United 
States  proposal  was  that  it  must  be  a  fair-minded 
plan— fair  to  us  and  fair  to  all  other  nations.  We 
would  not  propose  it— and  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  would  not  support  it— if  it  were 
not.  It  is  a  plan  of  self-preservation,  not  for  our- 
selves alone  but  for  the  entire  world. 

IV 

But  a  plan,  a  treaty,  indeed  a  system  of  control, 
is  not  enough.     The  Atomic  Development  Author- 
ity, however  skillfully  contrived,  cannot  work  un- 
less it  is  staffed  with  personnel  of  unquestioned 
integrity  and  competence.     It  cannot  work  unless 
it  commands  respect  and  confidence  throughout  the 
world.     It  must  become  an  entity  firmly  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  men,  an  institution  firmly  accepted 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  world.     This  will  take 
time.     Its  stature  will  grow  only  as  it  reveals  by 
its  actual  performance  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
competence.    It  must  develop,  if  you  will,  an  ef- 
fective system  of  international  administrative  law 
built  around  positive  executive  functions.     It  must 
be  something  really  new— a  world  agency  with  ex- 
ecutive powers  stemming  from  a  treaty  to  which 
all  nations  have  subscribed— something  never  be- 
fore established. 

By  its  positive,  constructive  operations  it  should 
attract  men  of  professional  competence,  integrity, 
and  good-will.  By  its  example,  the  way  may  be 
open  to  a  real  community  of  nations  founded  on 
mutual  confidence,  and  patterns  of  thought  and 
action  may  be  formed  which  might  show  the  way 
to  a  successful  tackling  of  the  problem  of  war  itself. 
This  is  the  vision  that  may  one  day  come  into 
reality.  Is  there  anyone,  anywhere  in  the  world, 
who  does  not  want  this  vision  to  come  to  pass? 

But  to  come  back  to  the  present.  We  must  not 
outpace  ourselves.  We  must  move  step  by  step. 
We  must  proceed  in  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
vision  might  fade,  that  nations  might  prove  un- 
willing to  move  toward  world  security  at  the  price 
of  a  modicum  of  pride  and  position.  We  propose 
to  conduct  negotiations  with  this  possibility  in 
mind.  The  United  States  plan  fully  recognizes 
this  possibility  by  providing  for  a  step-by-step 
establishment  of  the  Atomic  Development  Author- 
ity   with    requisite    safeguards    at    every    stage. 
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These  steps  and  these  safeguards  must  be  spe- 
cifically defined  in  the  treaty  itself. 


I  should  like  now  to  comment  briefly  on  certain 
misinterpretations  that  have  arisen  concerning  the 
plan. 

First— the  question  of  the  veto.     Our  proposal 
is  this :  once  nations,  by  their  own  voluntary  sover- 
eign act,  have  become  parties  to  a  treaty  estab- 
lishing an  Atomic  Development  Authority   and 
spelling  out  its  functions  and  setting  up  certain 
acts  as  international  crimes,  they  must  be  unequiv- 
ocally bound  to  abide  by  their  undertakings.     By 
this  we  mean  bound  on  pain  of  severe,  swift,  and 
certain  punishment  for  violations.    No  nation, 
having  once  signed  the  treaty,  can  suddenly  repu- 
diate it  and  expect  to  escape  punishment  for  its 
acts  of  violation.    It  necessarily  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  this  field— and  we  are  concerned  with  this 
field  alone— action  cannot  await  a  second  act  of 
unanimity,  the  first  one  having  occurred  when  the 
treaty  was  signed.     On  the  other  hand,  up  to  the 
point  of  accepting  a  treaty,  every  nation,  including 
the  United  States,  surrenders  nothing,  but  if  it 
violates  its  promise  once  freely  given  it  must  not 
be  a  judge  of  its  own  guilt,  and  no  other  nation  may 
be  allowed  to  prevent  its  punishment. 

Within  the  general  framework  of  the  treaty,  the 
ADA  must  have  broad  administrative  powers.  It 
will  carry  out  policy.  It  will  have  to  make  impor- 
tant decisions  and  actively  operate  a  large-scale 
program.  It  must  act.  It  could  not  operate  if  it 
had  to  secure  unanimous  approval  of  its  action 
from  any  other  organization.  The  Authority  must 
have  power— unequivocal,  effective  power— com- 
mensurate with  it  responsibilities.  What  a  futile 
thing  it  would  be  to  assign  such  heavy  responsi- 
bilities to  such  a  body  and  provide  it  with  less  than 
enough  authority  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of  its 

orders. 

Exactly  how  the  problem  of  the  unanimity  rule 
of  the  Security  Council  can  be  met  in  this  field, 
what  the  precise  relationship  of  the  ADA  should 
be  to  the  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Security  Council,  remains  to  be 
established.  This  problem  is  being  given  first  con- 
sideration, and  an  acceptable  solution  mmt  be 
found.  The  least  that  must  be  insisted  upon  is 
that  (1)  once  violations  of  the  treaty  have  oc- 
curred, punishment  must  be  swift  and  certain,  and 
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( -2 )  the  operations  of  the  ADA  cannot  he  inter- 
fered with  by  the  device  of  the  unanimity  rule. 
It  would  seem  desirable,  if  possible,  to  accomplish 
effective  control  of  atomic  energy  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  Charter ;  but  no  nation, 
and  none  of  its  nationals,  can  be  permitted,  by 
hiding  behind  the  shield  of  any  provision  in  the 
Charter,  to  claim  immunity  for  wilful  violations 
of  a  solemn  agreement  voluntarily  entered  into,  or 
to  prevent  the  effective  operation  of  the  Atomic 
Development  Authority. 

Second— the  status  of  the  United  States  plan. 
The  plan  put  before  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  on  June  14  by  Mr.  Baruch  is 
the  proposal  of  the  United  States.     That  is  the 
only  official  plan.     It  has  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.     Mr.  Baruch  is  our  government's  represent- 
ative in  conducting  negotiations  based  on  this  plan. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  any  treaty  that 
results  from  these  negotiations  must  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  our  Congress.     And  if 
must  be  a  treaty,  for  neither  the  General  Assembly 
nor  the  Security  Council  is  so  constituted  as  to 
bring  into  being  such  a  plan.     The  United  States 
cannot  be  bound  by  any  treaty  unless  and  until  it 
is  approved  in  accordance  with  our  established 
constitutional  processes.     This  is  so  obvious  that 
!  I  hesitate  to  mention  it.     I  do  so  only  because  it 
has  been  implied  by  some  people  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  recognize  this  fact.     Such  people  either 
have  not  read  the  United  States  proposal  or  are 
deliberately  attempting  to  mislead,  for  Mr.  Baruch 
gave  his  personal  word  to  a  Senate  committee  on 
this  specific  point.     Also,  in  presenting  the  United 
States  plan  on  June  14th  he  explicity  stated :  "Let 
me  repeat,  so  as  to  avoid  misunderstanding:  My 
country  is  ready  to  make   its   full  contribution 
toward  the  end  we  seek,  subject  of  course  to  our 
constitutional  processes  and  to  an  adequate  system 
,of  control  becoming  fully  effective,  as  we  finally 
work  it  out." 

Third — exchange  of  information.  The  situa- 
tion on  this  point  is  clear.  At  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Mr.  Baruch 
said  :  "the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  avail- 
able Hie  information  essential  to  a  reasonable  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposals  which  it  advocates." 
Only  this  and  nothing  more.  The  period  of  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  is  to  be  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  series  of  stages  in  which  the  ADA  will 
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come  into  full  possession  of  all  information  in  this 
field  once  the  treaty  is  in  full  force  and  effect.  It 
is  in  this  latter  series  of  stages  that  we  propose 
making  more  and  more  information  available  to 
the  Authority  in  step  with  the  progressive  estab- 
lishment of  workable  safeguards,  proven  in  opera- 
tion, to  protect  ourselves  and  the  world  from  the 
misuse  of  such  information  by  any  nation.  No  na- 
tion can  expect  us  not  to  be  firm  on  this  point. 
National  security  is  not  going  to  be  impaired  while 
we  seek,  but  have  no  firm  assurance  of  securing,  an 
effective  treaty. 

An  essential  step  in  the  series  of  stages,  yet  to 
be  specified  in  detail  in  the  treaty,  would  be  the 
undertaking  by  the  United  States  to  dispose  of  its 
stock  of  bombs.  This  can  come  only  when  we  and 
all  other  nations  can  be  fully  assured  that  no  one 
can  turn  atomic  energy  to  warlike  uses. 

VI 

We  seek  security  and  peace,  not  for  ourselves 
alone  but  for  all  men.  We  believe  there  is  a  way 
to  get  this  and  that  that  way  is  delineated  in  the 
U.S.  proposal.  We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  its  acceptance  by  other  nations. 
With  patience,  understanding,  and  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  we  must  hope  that  all  nations  will  come. 
to  be  convinced  as  we  are  convinced  that  this  pro- 
posal in  its  general  objectives  offers  "the  last,  best 
hope  of  earth".  We  refuse  to  consider  now  what 
we  shall  do  if  we  fail. 

A  sound  solution  to  this  problem  does  not  insure 
solutions  to  the  many  other  problems  that  beset 
nations.  Their  solutions,  too,  require  patience  and 
understanding.  But  if  we  fail  in  this  one  more 
critical  problem  of  our  time  other  problems  become 
mere  details  in  a  doomed  world. 

Mr.  Hancock  made  the  following  introductory  re- 
marks at  the  opening  of  the  question  period: 

Throughout  the  deliberations  before  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  U.S.  Delegation  has 
sought  to  give  full  publicity  to  all  documents  con- 
taining our  proposals  and  suggestions.  We  expect 
to  continue  to  do  so.  We  hope  that  this  practice 
has  been  of  real  assistance  to  all  who  are  trying 
earnestly  to  increase  their  understanding  of'this 
problem.  As  you  can  well  appreciate,  we  cannot— 
and  will  not— speculate  about  the  views  of  other 
nations  or  about  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
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There  will  be  many  other  memoranda  as  the  days 
go  by.  It  will  not  seem  appropriate  now  to  discuss 
their  contents. 

Since  I  have  been  thrown  into  close  relationship 
with  the  Einstein  formula  that  the  energy  pro- 
duced by  atomic  fission  equals  the  mass  times  the 
speed  of  light  squared,  perhaps  it  might  be  well 
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to  state  my  own  observation  regarding  the  problem 
I  face  in  scientific  terms. 

I  have  observed  that  one's  freedom  to  speak  at 
any  given  time  on  atomic  energy  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  his  distance  from  the  responsibil- 
ity. Have  I  stressed  enough  the  time  factor  in  this 
observation  * 


Jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

STATEMENT  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Re: 


>d  t.>  the  press  July  15] 


The  proposal  before  the  committee  has  as  its 
general  objective,  in  my  view,  the  active  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  movement  to 
establish  an  international  judiciary.  An  interna- 
tional judiciary  would  have  the  dual  function  of 
defining  the  law  and  its  proper  application  in  situ- 
ations involving  legal  issues,  and  of  deciding  dis- 
putes of  a  legal  character.  In  other  words  we  en- 
vision the  judiciary  as  performing  the  function 
in  international  relations  that  we  ordinarily  asso- 
ciate with  the  judiciary  in  domestic  affars. 

Of    course,    qualifications    immediately    assert 
themselves.    In  domestic  law,  the  judiciary  is  part 
of  a  larger  process,  including  on  the  one  hand 
procedures  for  enforcement  of  decisions  and  on 
the  other  hand  procedures  for  changing  the  law 
through  legislation.     In  international   relations, 
enforcement  measures  are  greatly  lacking,  and  the 
force  and  effect  of  decisions  depend  in  the  main 
upon  the  good  faith  of  the  parties  involved.     It 
is  important  to  note  that  all  decisions  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice  were  car- 
ried out,  and  that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
are  bound  by  article  94  of  the  Charter  to  comply 
with  decisions  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  any  cases  to  which  they  are  parties. 

As  to  procedures  for  changing  the  law,  there  is 
nothing  in  international  relations  with  legislative 
powers  as  we  understand  it  in  domestic  law.  The 
placing  of  disputed  questions  before  tribunals  for 
adjudication  is  one  method  of  achieving  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
ternational judiciary  facilitates  this  process. 
Treaty  making,  especially  the  making  of  multi- 
lateral treaties,  is  also  a  method  of  bringing  about 

1  Both  this  statement  and  the  following  one  by  Mr.  Fahy 
were  made  on  July  15  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Jurisdiction  of  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  S..T.  lies.  1R6. 


necessary  changes  in  the  law.  The  various  organs 
of  the  United  Nations,  in  addition  to  the  Court, 
have  powers  which  will  enable  them  to  make  im- 
portant contributions.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
General  Assembly  is  especially  charged  in  the 
Charter,  article  13,  with  the  task  of  "encouraging 
the  progressive  development  of  international  law 
and  its  codification".  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  specialized  agencies  have,  per- 
haps, an  even  more  important  role,  being  specifi- 
cally dedicated  to  the  task  of  promoting  equality 
and  justice  on  those  basic  levels  where  the  root 
causes  of  international  disorders  have  their 
origins. 

International  order  thus  resembles  domestic  or- 
der in  resting  upon  a  basis  of  law,  and  this  in 
turn  rests  upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
people.  The  processes  in  the  international  society 
are  different  because  of  the  sovereign  character  of 
the  entities  that  comprise  it ;  it  depends  to  a  much 
greater  degree  on  good  faith  and  intelligence.  But 
the  central  role  of  the  judiciary  is  in  both  cases 
the  same— it  is  to  make  the  law  a  living  and  vital 
factor  through  being  able,  whenever  necessary,  to  I 
say  what  the  law  is  and  to  give  it  application. 

A  world  order  based  on  law  would  by  definition 
mean  a  world  at  peace.  The  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  this  program  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial if  the  goal  is  to  be  achieved.  By  adopting  tin 
proposal  before  the  committee  we  may  very  well  be 
taking  a  long  and  even  a  decisive  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  crossing  the  line  which  separates  world  dis- 
order from  world  order  based  on  law. 

I  have  endeavored  to  stress  the  point  that  the 
present  proposal  would,  if  adopted,  be  a  step  to- 
ward the  ultimate  achievement  of  a  true  interna- 
tional judiciary.  I  will  describe  the  place  and  im- 
portance of  the  step  as  I  understand  it. 

The  development  of  the  idea  had  its  origin  sev- 
eral centuries  ago  in  the  beginnings  of  interna- 
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tional  law.  International  law  developed  because  it 
was  needed,  for  the  same  reason  that  domestic  law 
was  developed.  It  was  needed  in  order  to  furnish 
a  standard  of  conduct  upon  which  states  could  rely 
in  their  relations  with  each  other.  The  develop- 
ment of  international  law  has  been  very  laborious 
because  the  sovereign  status  of  states  enables  them 
to  reject  a  legal  settlement  in  any  case.  The  law 
jkas  thus  been  at  the  mercy  of  any  state  which  ex- 
ercised its  right  to  pursue  its  objectives  by  po- 
litical means,  force,  or  the  threat  of  force.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  declarations  envisioned  by  the 
Statute,  and  here  under  discussion,  to  correct  this 
situation  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  through  the 
acceptance  of  legal  obligations  within  a  prescribed 
sphere. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  development  of 
the  judiciary  was  the  institution  of  international 
arbitration.  States  have  generally  been  under  no 
general  obligation  to  resort  to  arbitration,  and  have 
done  so  only  when  they  could  agree  upon  this 
method.  The  United  States  has  taken  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  arbitration.  Through- 
out our  history  as  a  nation,  in  fact,  we  have  prided 
ourselves  on  our  devotion  to  the  principle  of  peace- 
ful, legal  settlement  of  disputes  with  other  nations. 
From  the  days  of  the  Jay  treaty  we  have  led  the 
way  in  the  arbitration  of  disputes,  and  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  submit  to  legal  decision  a  case  as  im- 
portant in  our  history  as  the  Alabama  claims 
against  the  United  Kingdom  for  depredations  on 
our  ships  during  the  Civil  War.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  example  of  the  United 
States  was  a  potent  force  influencing  other  nations 
to  agree  to  submit  important  questions  to  impar- 
tial decision  in  accordance  with  law  instead  of  re- 
lying upon  the  appeal  to  force. 

A  great  step  forward  in  the  development  of  an 
international  judiciary  was  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  international  court  in  1020,  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice.  There  were 
thus  introduced  at  one  step  several  of  the  attributes 
:>f  the  judiciary.  First  there  was  a  court  in  being, 
available  at  all  times  and  thus  facilitating  the  sub- 
mission of  international  disputes.  In  addition,  it 
brought  about  a  greater  degree  of  continuity  in 
the  development  of  international  jurisprudence. 

The  United  Nations  have  established  a  new  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  the  Statute  of  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  Court  is  a  truly  international  organ 
>1  the  United  Nations,  being  composed  of  15  inde- 
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pendent  judges  elected  regardless  of  their  nation- 
ality and  bound  by  solemn  declarations  to  exercise 
their  powers  impartially  and  conscientiously.  The 
Court's  function  is  to  decide  in  accordance  with 
international  law  such  disputes  as  are  submitted 
to  it. 

However,  the  mere  existence  of  a  court  and  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  law  does  not  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  judiciary  as  we  understand  it.  The 
Committee  of  Jurists  who  drafted  the  Statute  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  in 
1920  were  aware  of  this  and  undertook  to  submit  a 
plan  which  made  provision  not  only  for  the  consti- 
tutional structure  of  the  Court,  but  also  vested  in 
it  the  jurisdiction  which  would  enable  it  to  fulfil 
the  role  they  envisioned  for  it.  Under  the  proposal 
they  submitted,  all  states  adhering  to  the  Statute 
would  have  accepted  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Court 
in  much  the  same  terms  as  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  accept  in  the  proposal  now  before  this 
committee. 

The  far-reaching  potentialities  of  the  proposal 
of  that  Committee  of  Jurists  were  of  course  appar- 
ent. When  the  draft  was  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  League,  the  Italian  representative  correctly 
estimated  the  situation  in  these  words  : 

"it  was  unprecedented  for  one  State  to  bring  anoth- 
er State  before  a  tribunal  without  its  assent  and  to 
condemn  it  by  default ;  and  such  a  procedure  would 
in  practice  only  be  tolerated  by  the  smaller  coun- 
tries." 

The  jurisdictional  features  of  the  Committee 
draft  were  then  rejected  in  the  Council,  and  also  in 
the  Assembly,  despite  the  very  eloquent  appeals  of 
representatives  of  some  of  the  smaller  countries 
that  it  be  retained.  This  of  course  is  the  real  es- 
sence of  the  whole  problem  of  the  international 
judiciary.  The  rule  of  law  becomes  effective  to  the 
extent  that  states  agree  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  decision  of  the  Court  in  all  cases  involving  ques- 
tions of  law.  It  cannot  become  effective  if  states 
may  reserve  this  decision  to  themselves,  regardless 
of  the  degree  of  good  faith  by  which  they  govern 
their  actions.  It  seemed  to  the  Committee  of  Jur- 
ists in  1020.  and  it  seems  to  many  people  today, 
that  the  appropriate  remedy  for  this  situation 
would  be  the  general  acceptance  of  an  interna- 
tional judiciary  with  powers  adequate  to  enable  it 
to  fulfil  the  elementary  function  of  a  judiciary  to 
decide  any  questions  of  international  law. 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  development  of 
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the  concept  of  the  international  judiciary,  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
1920  Committee  of  Jurists,  and  one  who  strongly 
advocated  the  compulsory-jurisdiction  provision, 
was  the  distinguished  American,  the  Honorable 
Elihu  Root,  former  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  former  Secertary  of  War 
and  Secretary  of  State.  The  opposition  of  other 
great  powers  to  these  proposals  in  1920  was  shared 
in  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  you 
know,  it  was  never  possible  for  this  country  even 
to  .join  the  Court,  much  less  to  submit  to  its  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.  However,  the  proposal  to 
join  the  Court  was  advocated  by  every  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  during  the  inter-war  pe- 
riod, was  twice  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  actually  had  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  but  lacked  the  necessary 
two-thirds. 

In  the  meantime  a  considerable  development  of 
the  idea  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  took  place  in 
other  countries. 

In  rejecting  general  compulsory  jurisdiction  the 
League  approved  in  its  place  a  provision  enabling 
such  states  as  desired  to  do  so  to  accept  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  as  among  themselves  in  certain 
types  of  cases.  At  one  time  or  another  44  states, 
including  3  of  our  great-power  Allies  in  the  recent 
war,  China,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
availed  themselves  of  this  provision— known  as  the 
Optional  Clause. 

In  the  1945  Committee  of  Jurists  which  met  in 
Washington  to  prepare  proposals  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco conference  regarding  the  Court  Statute  and 
again  at  the  San  Francisco  conference,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  great  body  of  world  opinion  was  in 
favor  of  general  compulsory  jurisdiction.     Some 
of  the  larger  states  were,  however,  opposed,  and 
among  these  the  United  States  took  the  position 
that  such  a  provision  might  imperil  acceptance  of 
the  Charter.     Consequently,  after  one  of  the  most 
substantial  debates  of  the  entire  San  Francisco 
conference,  the  same  compromise  was  adopted  as 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  Statute  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.     That  is, 
it  is  left  to  the  states  individually  to  deposit  dec- 
larations to  be  effective  for  this  purpose  among 
themselves.     The  Conference  went  further,  how- 
ever, first  in  providing  that  declarations  made  un- 
der the  old  Statute  and  remaining  in  force  shall 
as  among  the  parties  to  the  present  Statute  con- 
tinue in  force  for  so  long  as  they  still  have  to 
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run.  Some  19  declarations  have  thus  been  con- 
tinued in  force.  Secondly,  Commission  IV  of  the  i 
Conference  adopted  a  recommendation  that  as 
soon  as  possible  the  members  of  the  Organization 
make  declarations  recognizing  the  obligatory  j  uri sj 
diction  of  the  Court.  It  is  the  proposal  now  before 
the  committee  that  the  United  States  should  make 
such  a  declaration. 

There  were  also  incorporated  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter  provisions  strongly  supporting 
the  resort  to  law.  In  the  Preamble  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  declare  their  determination 
"to  establish  conditions  under  which  justice  and 
respect  for  the  obligations  arising  from  treaties 
and  other  sources  of  international  law  can  be  main- 
tained". Among  the  purposes  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  set  forth  in  article  1,  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Charter  is  the  settlement  of  international  disputes 
"in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  justice  and 
international  law". 

At  the  present  time  we  have  agreed,  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  article  2,  paragraph  3, 
to  settle  our  "international  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace 
and  security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered." 
We  have  bound  ourselves,  by  article  37  of  the  Char- 
ter, to  refer  a  dispute  the  continuance  of  which 
is  "likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security"  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil if  we  fail  to  settle  it  by  means  agreed  upon 
with  the  other  party.     Under  such  circumstance, 
the  Security  Council  may  either  recommend  appro- 
priate procedures  of  adjustment  or  may  actually 
recommend  terms  of  settlement.     In  other  words, 
by  the  Charter,  we  have  given  up,  in  the  interest 
of  our  peace  and  security,  the  right  to  be  the  judge 
of  our  own  case  in  those  situations  where  the  dis- 
pute is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security.     While  it  is  true  that 
the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  accept  recom- 
mendations of  the  Security  Council,  it  would  be 
embarrassing  for  the  United  States  to  reject  pro- 
posals which  had  the  weight  and  influences  of  the 
Security  Council  behind  them.     To  sum  up.  W 
might  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  commit- 
ments of  the  United  States  on  the  political  settle- 
ment of  disputes  are  more  far-reaching  than  those 
on  judicial  settlement. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  anomalous  posmon 
for  a  country  like  the  United  States  which  sets 
great  store  by  legal  tradition.  Americans  from 
The  time  of  the  Revolution  have  contended  that 
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heirs  was  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men. 
Vhen  our  international  obligations  may  result  in 
ecommendations  by  a  political  body  instead  of 
lecision  by  a  court  in  accordance  with  law,  it  seems 
hat  the  time  has  come  to  accept  the  jurisdiction 
f  a  court  which  can  give  as  a  legal  decision  on  a 
?gal  case. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  harm  could  come 

0  the  United  States  from  agreeing  to  submit  to 
lie  International  Court  of  Justice  the  types  of 
isputes  covered  by  the  resolution  in  question, 
•hich  provides  safeguards  for  special  situations, 
'rofessor  Jessup  has  said : 

"The  experience  of  fifty-one  states  including 
ich  great  powers  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Inch  made  declarations  under  Article  36  of  the 
Id  Statute  [of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
onal  Justice]  demonstrates  that  this  is  no  dan- 
>rous  venture."  (Philip  C.  Jessup,  "Acceptance 
y  the  United  States  of  the  Optional  Clause  of  the 
iternational  Court  of  Justice",  American  Journal 

1  International  Law,  vol.  39  (1945),  p.  750.) 
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It  seems  clear  that  positive  advantages  would 
accrue  to  the  United  States  from  agreeing  to  ac- 
cept the  judgment  of  a  court  bound  to  decide  in 
accordance  with  international  law.  A  correlative 
advantage  would  of  course  accrue  to  the  United 
States  in  being  able  to  bring  before  the  Court  a 
dispute  with  another  state  which  was  likewise 
bound.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  being  able 
definitively  to  put  an  end  to  disputes  through  legal 
processes.  The  record  of  the  United  States  in  its 
international  dealings  is  such  that  it  should  not 
dread  to  have  its  acts  reviewed  by  a  court  of  law. 
Furthermore,  and  this  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
the  United  States  stands  to  gain  as  much  as  any 
nation  from  the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law 
in  international  relations. 

I  will  conclude  by  stating  that  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  carefully  weighed  the 
proposal  before  the  committee  and  have  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  should  deposit  its 
declaration  and  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 


STATEMENT  BY  CHARLES  FAHY 


urpose  of  Declaration 

The  purpose  of  the  Resolution  pending  before 
te  Committee  is  for  the  United  States,  on  its  part, 

confer  on  the  International  Court  of  Justice  a 
?arly  defined  jurisdiction,  broad  and  yet  limited, 
liis  would  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  an  option 
hich  all  parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Court  have 
ider  article  36,  paragraph  2. 
By  virtue  of  their  sovereign  status,  states  cannot 
sued  without  their  consent.  The  effort  to  obtain 
is  consent  on  a  general  scale  was  made  as  long 
:o  as  1920,  when  the  advisory  Committee  of  Jur- 
3,  which  drafted  the  older  Statute  of  the  Penna- 
nt Court  of  International  Justice,  incorporated 

its  draft  a  provision  for  general  compulsory 
risdiction  with  respect  to  legal  questions.  Elihu 
x>t,  the  United  States  member,  joined  in  this 
commendation  that  such  provision  be  incorpo- 
ted.  This  effort  failed,  however,  in  the  League 
mncil  ami  Assembly,  and  was  renewed,  again 
successfully,  by  the  Committee  of  Jurists  who 
it  in  Washington  last  year  prior  to  the  San 
ancisco  Conference  and  again  at  the  San  Fran- 
co Conference  itself,  when  the  present  Statute 
is  adopted. 


The  basic  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  is  thus  volun- 
tary as  to  disputes  between  states.  States  may,  by 
agreement,  however,  consent  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  any  given  case.  They  may  by  the  same 
token  refuse  such  consent,  thus  barring  the  possi- 
bility of  a  judicial  determination. 

The  optional  provision  of  article  36,  paragraph 
2,  was  incorporated  in  the  Statutes  of  both  the 
former  Court  and  the  present  Court,  to  enable 
such  states  as  desire  to  do  so  to  agree  among  them- 
selves in  advance  that  they  will  accept  the  Court's 
jurisdiction  in  certain  types  of  disputes  and  for 
certain  periods  of  time.  While  the  Statute  ap- 
proved at  San  Francisco  left  the  matter  in  this 
situation,  the  Conference  itself  approved  a  recom- 
mendation urging  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  deposit  declarations  under  this  Article  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Movement  for  Compulsory  Jurisdiction 

Mr.  Acheson  has  already  sketched  the  evolution 
of  the  "optional  clause"  of  the  Statute  of  the 

"Mr.  Fahy  is  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 
This  statement  was  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Jurisdiction  of  International  Court 
of  Justice,  on  S.  J.  Res.  196. 
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Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  and 
mentioned  that  during  the  life  of  that  Court  44 
states  made  declarations  accepting  compulsory 
jurisdiction. 

After  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conversations,  pro- 
fessional legal  groups  in  this  country  and  Canada 
took  the  view  that  the  Court  to  be  established  as 
the  principal  judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations 
should  have   compulsory   jurisdiction   over   enu- 
merated kinds  of  cases.    At  the  sessions  of  the 
Committee  of  Jurists  which  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington in  April  1945  to  draft  the  Statute  of  the 
Court  preparatory  to  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence, there  was  keen  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
Court's  jurisdiction.     Representatives  from  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  Iran,  Iraq,  Mexico,  New 
Zealand,  Peru,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela 
stated  that  they  favored  a  provision  in  the  Statute 
itself  granting  compulsory  jurisdiction.    Of  these, 
the  representatives  from  Australia,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Czechoslovakia,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Turkey  qualified  their  support  in 
some  way.    The  retention  of  article  36,  paragraph 
2.  as  it  stood  under  the  old  Statute,  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  option  of  each  state  to  be  separately 
exercised,  was  supported  by  representatives  from 
Belgium,  France,  Haiti,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  Kingdom.    The 
representative  of  the  United  States  pointed  out 
that  the  inclusion  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  in 
the  Statute  itself  might  make  it  difficult  for  some 
states  to  accept  the  Statute. 

After  much  discussion,  the  Committee  decided 
to  submit  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  at 
San  Francisco  alternate  drafts  of  article  36,  para- 
graph 2,  one  embracing  the  optional  principle  and 
the  other  providing  for  compulsory  jurisdiction 
in  four  classes  of  legal  disputes.  The  Committee 
took  this  course  in  the  belief  that  the  question  of 
compulsory  jurisdiction  was  tied  up  with  political 
considerations  as  to  the  acceptability  of  the 
Statute. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  in  Committee 
1  of  Commission  IV,  which  dealt  with  the  Courts 
Statute,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  I  partici- 
pated on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
and  at  all  times  followed  the  work  and  debate 
closely  even  though  not  always  sitting,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  United  Nations  favored  a  provision 
in  the  Statute  itself  conferring  jurisdiction  over 
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certain  kinds  of  cases.  A  number  indicated  how- 
ever, that  they  would  not  press  their  preference 
if  compulsory  jurisdiction  could  not  receive  unani- 
mous approval.  The  United  States  preferred  the 
optional  procedure  in  the  belief  that  compulsory 
jurisdiction  might  make  acceptance  of  the  Charter 
and  the  Statute  more  difficult.  The  decisive  two- 
thirds  vote  in  favor  of  article  36,  paragraph  2,  the 
optional  clause  of  the  Statute  as  it  now  stands,  was 
attained  only  by  the  votes  of  certain  states  which 
specifically  recorded  that  they  favored  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  but  voted  for  the  "optional 
clause"  in  the  interests  of  harmony. 

In  view  of  the  support  manifested  for  compul- 
sory jurisdiction,  the  United  Nations  Conference 
in  plenary  session  adopted  the  resolution  recom- 
mending that  members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  had  not  made  declarations  accepting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  under  article  36,  para- 
graph 2,  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
'  In  assisting  Mr.  Hackworth  as  adviser  when  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Jurists,  and 
in  participating  closely  in  the  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  regarding  the  Court,  I  was 
deeply   impressed  by  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  United  Nations  that  the  larger 
powers  should  not  withhold  judicial  or  legal  ques- 
tions from  judicial  decision  by  the  International 
Court  which  all  were  agreed  should  be  established. 
There  was  the  strong  feeling  that  impartial  judi- 
cial settlement  pointed  the  road  to  a  rule  of  law 
in  the  international  world,  the  ideal  of  our  do- 
mestic order.    They  felt  that  for  great  powers  to 
withhold  from  the  Court  assent  to  jurisdiction 
over  legal  questions  was  a  means  to  the  exercise 
of  power  without  justice;  and  that  justice  under 
the  law  was  not  only  an  instrument  of  peace  hut 
a  substitution  of  law  for  force.    It  seems  to  me 
to  need  no  argument  now  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  leading  part  in  demonstrating  the 
correctness  of  these  sentiments  and  use  the  present 
opportunity  to  advance  between  nations  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  judicial  processes.   It  would 
be  a  boon  to  good  relations;  and  it  would  place 
our  country  where  it  should  be  in  the  scheme  of 
world  order. 

There  has  been  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
acceptance  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  among  pro- 
fessional groups  in  the  United  States,  as  indicated 
by  resolutions  of  such  organizations  as  the  Amer 
can  Bar  Association,  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
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the    Inter-American    Bar    Association,    and    the 
American  Society  of  International  Law. 

Limitations  on  Jurisdiction  Conferred 

Legal  disputes— -The  jurisdiction  which  the  res- 
olution would  grant  to  the  Court  is  not  unlimited. 
The  first  and  most  important  limitation  under  the 
proposed  declaration  is  that  it  will  apply  only 
to  cases  suitable  for  judicial  determination,  that, 
is  to  say  legal  cases.  This  limitation  is  not  only 
spelled  out  in  the  proposed  resolution  but  is  ex- 
plicit in  article  36.  paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute. 
In  addition,  article  38  states  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  Court  to  decide  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  Court 
cannot  decide  any  question  other  than  a  legal  ques- 
tion unless  authorized  in  a  special  additional 
agreement  by  the  parties  to  a  given  case.  Neither 
article  36,  paragraph  2.  nor  the  declaration  pro- 
posed by  this  resolution  authorizes  the  Court  to  do 
anything  but  decide  legal  questions  in  accordance 
with  international  law. 

Reciprocity— Under  the  proposed  declaration 
the  United  States  would  acquire  rights  and  obli- 
gations only  as  to  states  which  have  undertaken 
similar  obligations;  that  is,  we  would  not  assent 
to  be  sued,  for  example,  by  a  state  which  did  not 
also  so  assent.  The  requirement  of  reciprocity 
is  incorporated  in  the  Statute  itself  in  article  33, 
paragraph  2,  as  well  as  in  the  present  resolution. 
A  similar  condition  incorporated  in  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
was  held  by  that  Court  to  mean  that  a  limitation 
interposed  in  the  declaration  by  one  party  to  a 
suit  can  be  relied  on  by  the  other,  even  though  the 
latter  has  not  made  the  same  limitation  in  its 
declaration.  (Phosphates  case  and  Electricity 
Company  case.)  In  the  words  of  Professor  Hud- 
son  uThe  Court's  jurisdiction  applies  only  to  the 
common  ground  covered  by  the  applicant's  and 
respondent's  declarations."  (Hudson,  The  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  1920-1942, 
p.  466.) 

The  limitative  clause  in  the  Statute  is  in  article 
36,  paragraph  2:  "in  relation  to  any  other  state 
accepting  the  same  obligation".  Paragraph  3  of 
the  same  article  states  that  declarations  may  be 
made  unconditionally  or  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity, 
<>n  the  part  of  several  or  certain  states,  or  for  a 
certain  time.  For  example,  Brazil  made  the  opera- 
tive effect  of  its  declaration  in  1921  dependent  upon 
certain  other  states  filing  declarations. 
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Cases  arising  in  past — Under  the  proposed  dec- 
laration the  United  States  would  be  bound  only  as 
to  disputes  arising  in  the  future. 

Other  modes  of  settlement — Under  the  proposed 
declaration  the  United  States  would  he  able  to 
agree  with  the  other  party  to  a  dispute  to  seek  a 
settlement  by  some  other  means.  A  provision  to 
this  effect  is  already  found  in  the  Charter  (art.  95). 

Domestic  jurisdiction — The  declaration  would 
exclude  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  This  makes  explicit  for  this  pur- 
pose a  principle  already  incorporated  in  the 
Charter  as  article  2,  paragraph  7,  which  reads: 
"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter  shall 
authorize  the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  any  state",  etc. 

Time  limitation — The  declaration  envisaged 
could  be  terminated  after  five  years,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter  provided  six  months'  notice  is  given. 

States  as  to  which  U.  S.  would  he  bound — The 
United  States  would,  by  depositing  a  declaration, 
acquire  the  right  and  duty  to  sue,  or  be  sued  by,  any 
other  state  having  a  valid  declaration  in  force, 
accepting  the  same  obligation.  The  right  to  file 
declarations  or  carry  them  over  from  the  old  Court 
is  confined  to  states  which  are  parties  to  the 
Statute. 

A  group  of  declarations  are  already  in  force  by 
virtue  of  article  36,  paragraph  5,  of  the  Statute 
which  provides  that  declarations  made  under  the 
corresponding  article  of  the  Statute  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  and  still  in 
force,  shall  be  deemed,  as  among  the  parties  to  the 
present  Statute,  to  be  acceptances  of  the  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  of  the  new  Court  for  such  periods 
as  they  still  have  to  run.  Declarations  of  the 
following  19  states  thus  came  into  force  :  Australia, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  India,  Iran,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Pan- 
ama, El  Salvador,  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
and  Uruguay. 

It  is  to  be  anticipated  that  a  great  many  other 
states  will  deposit  declarations.  Under  the  old 
Court  Statute  the  total  number  who  did  this  at 
one  time  or  another  was  44.  In  addition  to  the  19 
mentioned  above,  whose  declarations  continue  in 
force,  this  number  included :  Albania,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria,  China,  Erie,  Estonia.  Ethopia, 
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Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portu- 
gal, Rumania,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thail- 
and, and  Yugoslavia. 

States  not  now  members — Under  the  Statute,  the 
states  entitled  to  file  declarations  in  accordance 
with  article  36,  paragraph  2,  are  "the  states  parties 
to  the  present  Statute".  Thus,  under  the  Statute, 
any  state  becoming  a  party  to  that  instrument  in 
the  future  will,  if  it  is  admitted  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  other  parties,  have  the  right  to  de- 
posit a  declaration. 

Determination  of  Court's  Jurisdiction 

The  Court  determines  its  own  jurisdiction  in  any 
case  which  it  has  under  consideration  ( art.  36,  par. 
6,  of  the  Statute).  If  one  party  claims  that  the 
Court  is  not  properly  seized  of  the  case  or  that  it 
does  not  have  jurisdiction  of  a  certain  aspect  of 
the  case,  the  Court  will  decide.  This  is  true 
whether  the  case  is  brought  before  the  Court  under 
a  special  agreement,  a  treaty,  or  a  general  agree- 
ment such  as  the  one  here  under  consideration. 

Obligation  to  Comply  with  Decisions 

The  United  States  and  all  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  are  bound  by  the  Charter  (art.  94, 
par.  1)  to  comply  with  decisions  of  the  Court  in 
cases  to  which  they  are  parties.  This  obligation 
applies  to  all  cases  whether  brought  before  the 
Court  under  a  declaration  of  this  kind  or  not.  ( It 
does  not  apply  to  advisory  opinions,  since  there 
are  no  parties  in  such  cases.) 

Enforcement  of  Decisions 

Although  parties  to  cases  are  obligated  to  com- 
ply with  the  decisions  of  the  Court,  there  is  no 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  such  decisions  un- 
less the  failure  to  comply  constitutes  a  threat  to  the 
peace  or  breach  of  the  peace  under  article  39  of  the 
Charter.  There  is  an  article  in  the  Charter  (art. 
94,  par.  2)  which  provides  that  a  party  nlay  resort 
to  the  Security  Council  if  the  other  party  fails  to 
carry  out  the  judgment  and  that  the  Security 
Council  may,  if  it  deems  necessary,  make  recom- 
mendations or  decide  upon  measures  to  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  the  judgment.  This  Government 
takes  the  position  that  the  Security  Council's  ac- 
tion under  this  article  is  limited  by  the  scope  of 
its  powers  as  defined  in  article  39,  that  is,  it  must 
first  be  determined  by  the  Security  Council  that 
the  breach  constitutes  a  threat  to  or  breach  of  the 
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peace  or  an  act  of  aggression.  (Hearings  on  the 
United  Nation*  Charter,  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee:  Pasvolsky  testimony,  pp.  285-287; 
Hackworth  testimony,  pp.  330-332.) 

Cases  Brought  Under  Compulsory  Jurisdiction 

During  the  life  of  the  Permanent  Couxt  of  In- 
ternational Justice,  applicant  states  invoked  decla- 
rations made  under  article  36,  paragraph  2,  in  11 
cases.  In  two  of  these  11  cases,  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  Court  without  objection.  In  4 
of  the  11,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  was  chal- 
lenged. The  Court  sustained  the  objections  to  its 
jurisdiction  in  two  of  these  cases  and  in  part  in  a 
third.  In  the  fourth,  the  applicant  state  with- 
drew its  reliance  upon  the  declaration. 

The  two  cases  which  resulted  in  substantive  deci- 
sions were  the  Eastern  Greenland  cases  between 
Denmark  and  Norway  and  the  Diversion  of  Water 
from  the  Meuse  River  case  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium.  In  the  Eastern  Greenland 
case,  Denmark  asked  the  Court  to  decide  that  a 
Norwegian  decree  of  July  10,  1931,  asserting 
sovereignty  over  a  large  area  of  Greenland,  vio- 
lated the  prior  claims  of  Denmark  to  sovereignty 
over  this  territory.  The  Court  sustained  Den- 
mark's contention  and  Norway  withdrew  the  de- 
cree. In  the  Meuse  case,  the  Netherlands  entered 
a  claim  because  of  diversion  of  water  by  Belgium. 
The  case  involved  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty 
governing  such  diversions.  Belgium  raised  no 
objection  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  Court  rejected 
both  the  Netherlands  claim  and  a  counterclaim 
entered  by  Belgium. 

The  two  cases  in  which  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  ruled  that  it  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  "optional  clause"  were  the 
Phosphates  in  Morocco  case  between  Italy  and 
France  and  the  Panevezys-Saldutiskis  Railway 
case  between  Estonia  and  Lithuania.  In  the  Phos- 
phates case,  the  French  Government  put  forward 
various  objections  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding the  contention  that  the  Italian  application 
related  to  situations  and  facts  which  preceded  the 
ratification  of  the  French  declaration  accepting 
compulsory  jurisdiction  and  which,  therefore,  did 
not  fall  within  its  terms.  The  Court  upheld  this 
contention  and  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Panevezys  case,  the  Lithuanian  Government 
contended,  on  grounds  of  general  international 
law,  that  the  private  claim  espoused  by  Estonia 
was   not    national   in   character    and    that    local 
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remedies   had  not   been   exhausted.     The   Court 
held  that  the  latter  objection  was  well-founded. 

In  the  Electricity  Company  of  Sofia  and  Bul- 
garia ease  between  Belgium  and  Bulgaria,  the 
Court  ruled  out  one  of  Belgium's  claims  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  a  subject  of  dispute 
prior  to  the  riling  of  the  Belgian  application  under 
article  36,  paragraph  2.  The  Court,  however,  sus- 
tained its  jurisdiction  in  another  aspect  of  the  case, 
involving  the  question  whether  the  dispute  had 
arisen  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  declara- 
tions under  article  36,  paragraph  2. 

In  the  Pajzs,  Csaky,  Esterhazy  case  between 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  the  Hungarian  agent 
withdrew  its  application  under  article  36,  para- 
graph 2,  because  Yugoslavia's  declaration  had  ex- 
pired and  had  not  been  renewed  as  expected. 

In  the  remaining  five  cases,  proceedings  did  not 
advance  to  the  point  where  the  Court  had  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  its  jurisdiction. 

To  sum  up,  the  Court  delivered  judgment  in  two 
cases  brought  under  article  36,  paragraph  2.  Of 
the  five  other  cases  which  were  carried  to  the  point 
where  the  Court  had  to  consider  its  own  jurisdic- 
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tion,  the  Court  ruled  in  two  cases  that  it  had  juris- 
diction, in  two  other  cases  that  it  did  not,  and  in 
the  fifth  case  that  one  of  the  objections  to  its  juris- 
diction was  well-founded. 

Judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 

The  judges  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
are : 


Name 

Dr.  Jose  Gustavo  Guerrero, 

President 
M.  Jules  Basdevant,  Vice 

President 
Dr.  Alejandro  Alvarez 
Dr.  J.  Philadelpho  de  Barros 

Azevedo 
Dr.  Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  Pasha 
Die.  Isidro  Fabela  Alfaro 
Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth 
Dr.  Hsu  Mo 
Dr.  Helge  Klaestad 
Prof.  Sergei  Borisovicli  Krylov 
Sir  Arnold  Duncan  McNair 
Mr.  John  E.  Read 
M.  Charles  de  Visscher 
Dr.  Bohdan  Winiarski 
Dr.  Medoran  Zoricic 


Country 

El  Salvador 

France 

Chile 
Brazil 

Egypt 

Mexico 

United  States 

China 

Norway 

U.S.S.R. 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Belgium 

Poland 

Yugoslavia 


Term 
( Years ) 


3 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
9 
3 
6 
3 
3 


U.  S.  Representatives  to  Second  Part  of 
First  Session  of  General  Assembly 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  18] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States : 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945,  I  am  sending 
to  the  Senate  herewith  for  its  advice  and  consent 
nominations  of  the  United  States  representatives 
and  four  alternate  representatives  for  the  second 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
"f  the  United  Nations  which  is  now  scheduled  to 
convene  in  New  York  in  September  1946. 

Section  2  (<?)  of  the  above  mentioned  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  may  represent 
the  United  States  at  any  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  regardless  of  those  provisions  which  call 
for  the  appointment  of  representatives  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Secretary  of  State  will  probably  attend 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  this  session  of  the  General 

'  Harry  S.  Truman 

703913— i  6 4 


Nominations  to  the  Senate  on  July  18,  1946 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  September  1946 : 

Warren  R.  Austin,  United  States  Senator  from 

the  State  of  Vermont 
Tom  Connally,  United  States  Senator  from  the 

State  of  Texas 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  United  States  Senator 

from  the  State  of  Michigan 
Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  of  New  York 
Sol  Bloom,  a  Member  of  the  United  States  House 

of  Representatives  from  the  State  of  New 

York 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
(Continued  on  page  178) 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


. 


Par  Eastern  Commission 

Allied-Swedish  Negotiations  for  German  External  Assets5 

International  Emergency  Food  Council 

U.S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 

International    Institute    of    Agriculture:    Meeting    of   the 

General  Assembly 
Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents  Outside  Germany 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers :  Meeting  of  Deputies 
U.  S.-British  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 

Problems 
International  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council 
International  Wheat  Council 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions:  Meeting  of  the 

General  Assembly 
Peace  Conference 
International  Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics: 

Extraordinary  General  Assembly 

UNRRA  :  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

The  United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
International  Health  Conference 
General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

February  26 

Washington 

May  31-July  18 

Washington 

June  20 

Mexico  City 

June  24 

Rome 

July  8 

London 

July  10 

Paris 

July  12 

London 

July  12 

London 

July  15 

Washington 

July  15 

London 

July  24-27 

Paris 

July  29 

Cambridge,  England 

July   29-August   1 

Geneva 

August  .r. 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York- 
New  York 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
June  19-22 
September  23 

I 


Activities  and  Developments 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Japanese  Taxation  of  Aliens3 

1.  No   Japanese   taxation    should    discriminate 
against  aliens. 

2.  No  capital  levy  should  be  levied  by  the  Jap- 


'  The  diites  in  the  calendar  are  as  of  July  21. 

>  For  discussion  of  accord  reached  with  Swedish  delega- 
tion on  German  assets  in  Sweden,  see  p.  174. 

3  Policy  statement  approved  by  the  FEC  at  its  twen- 
tieth meeting,  on  July  18. 


anese  authorities  in  respect  to  property  in  or  out 
side  Japan  owned  by  United  Nations  national; 
Any  capital  levy  on  corporations  and  unincorpc 
rated  associations  should  be  so  devised  as  to  exemr 
from  the  effects  of  the  levy,  the  shares  and  intei 
ests  in  the  said  corporations  and  nnincorporate 
associations  held  by  United  Nations  national: 
If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Commander  fc 
the  Allied  Powers,  exceptional  circumstances  ju: 
tify  the  imposition  of  any  such  capital  levy,  1 
should  refer  the  matter  for  consideration  of  tl 
Far  Eastern  Commission. 
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Restitution  of  Looted  Property1 

1.  Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  to 
Allied  countries  objects  in  the  four  categories 
listed  below  which  are  found  in  Japan  and  which 
are  identified  as  having  been  located  in  an  Allied 
country  at  the  time  of  occupation  of  that  country, 
and  which  were  removed  by  fraud  or  duress  by  the 
Japanese  or  their  agents.  The  fact  that  payment 
was  made  should  be  disregarded  unless  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  fraud  or  duress  did  not 
take  place.  Restitution  of  any  object  included  in 
category  a  which  follows  should  be  deferred,  how- 
ever, so  long  as  its  retention  is  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  occupation  forces.  In  such  cases 
the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
should  provide  an  explanation  of  reasons  for  re- 
tention and  an  estimated  date  of  restoration.2 

[The  four  categories  referred  to  above  are :] 

a.  Industrial  and  transportation  machinery  and 
equipment. 

b.  Gold,  other  precious  metals,  precious  gems, 
foreign  securities,  foreign  currencies,  and  other 
foreign  exchange  assets. 

c.  Cultural  objects. 

(J.  Agricultural  products  and  industrial  raw 
materials. 

2.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  restore  to  Allied 
countries  ships  of  all  types  and  sizes  found  in 
Japanese  waters  which  are  identified  as  having 
been  registered  in  an  Allied  country  at  the  time 
of  seizure  or  sinking  by  the  Japanese  or  their 
agents,  or  at  the  time  of  acquisition  by  the  Japa- 
nese or  their  agents  by  fraud  or  duress.  The  fact 
that  payment  was  made  should  be  disregarded  un- 
less there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  fraud  or 
duress  did  not  take  place.  Restitution  of  such 
Allied  vessels  should  be  accomplished  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  permit  and  should  be  completed  not 
later  than  December  31,  1946. 

:3.  Within  the  limits  of  feasibility,  ships  dam- 
aged or  sunk  and  found  in  Japanese  waters,  on  the 
request  of  the  claimant  country  should  as  a  matter 
of  priority  be  salvaged,  repaired,  or  refitted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  permit  their  return  in  a  con- 
dition substantially  similar  to  that  at  the  time 
they  came  into  Japanese  hands.  The  costs  of  nec- 
essary salvage,  repair  and  refitting  in  Japan 
should  be  borne  by  the  Japanese  Government  but 
should  be  applied  against  the  reparation  appor- 
tionment to  the  claimant  country. 

4.  The  processing  of  claims  for  industrial  and 
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transportation  machinery  and  equipment  found 
in  Japan  should  not  be  permitted  in  general  to 
delay  removals  of  machinery  and  equipment  on 
reparations  account,  but  no  item  for  which  restitu- 
tion claim  has  been  received  by  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  should  be  al- 
located on  reparations  account  until  the  claim 
has  been  acted  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
restitution  claim  should  be  recognized  for  articles 
already  allocated  to  particular  countries  on 
reparations  account. 

5.  The  claimant  government  should  take  de- 
livery at  a  point  in  Japan  designated  by  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  except 
that  in  the  case  of  Allied  vessels  subject  to  restitu- 
tion the  Supreme  Commander  may  at  his  discre- 
tion make  delivery  at  Western  Pacific  points  out- 
side Japan  whenever  delivery  will  thereby  be 
facilitated.  Expenses  incurred  after  delivery  to 
the  claimant  government  should  be  borne  by  that 
government,  except  that  in  the  case  of  delivery 
within  Japan,  relevant  transportation  expenses 
within  Japan  and  any  dismantling,  packing  and 
repairs  necessary  for  proper  transportation,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  manpower,  materials  and 
organization,  should  be  borne  by  Japan  and  be  in- 
cluded in  restitution.  The  recipient  government 
should  indemnify  the  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers  against  all  claims  made  in 
respect  of  the  property  received. 

6.  Restitution  claims  for  property  other  than 
ships  should  be  made  by  the  government  of  the 
Allied  country  from  whose  territory  the  property 
claimed  was  removed;  and  restitution  made  to 
that  government.  In  the  case  of  ships  restitution 
claims  should  be  filed  by,  and  restitution  made  to, 
the  government  of  the  country  whose  flag  the  ves- 
sels were  wearing  or  on  whose  register  of  shipping 

1  Policy  statement  approved  by  FEC  on  July  18,  1946. 

2  The  United  States  Representative,  General  Hilldring, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Occupied  Areas  and 
alternate  to  General  McCoy  on  the  Commission,  made  the 
following  statement  for  the  record : 

•'At  the  twenty-third  meeting  of  Committee  No.  1: 
Reparations  the  United  States  member  agreed  to  the  re- 
jection to  his  amendment  for  the  insertion  of  the  words 
'by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers'  in 
paragraph  1  and  2  of  the  document  but  asked  that  it  be 
recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  committee  and  subsequently 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting  that  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
is  the  final  implementing  authority  of  policy  decisions  of 
the  Far  Eastern  Commission." 
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the  vessels  were  borne  at  the  time  of  sinking,  sei- 
zure or  acquisition  as  specified  in  paragraph  2. 

7.  No  items  should  be  included  in  Japanese 
export  programs  which  the  Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers  considers  as  probably  sub- 
ject to  restitution  as  defined  above.  If  items  later 
found  to  be  subject  to  restitution  should  be  ex- 
ported, equitable  compensation  should  be  made  to 
that  country  to  which  the  items  exported  should 
have  been  restored. 

8.  Without  prejudice  to  other  arrangements 
which  may  be  made  between  the  interested  parties, 
the  foregoing  restitution  policies  especially  those 
in  paragraph  6,  are  not  intended  to  give  the  Allied 
government  concerned  the  right  to  withhold  from 
a  person  who  is  a  national  of  another  Allied  Power 
any  property  as  to  which  he  may  establish  a  legiti- 
mate title. 

9.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  should  recom- 
mend to  the  Government  of  those  countries  within 
whose  territories  may  be  found  looted  objects 
such  as : 

a.  Industrial  and  transportation  machinery  and 
equipment. 

b.  Gold,  other  precious  metals,  precious  gems, 
foreign  securities,  foreign  currencies,  and  other 
foreign  exchange  assets. 

c.  Cultural  objects. 

d.  Agricultural  products  and  industrial  raw 
materials. 

'  e.  Ships. 

that  bilateral  arrangements  be  drawn  up  provid- 
ing for  restitution  according  to  these  principles. 

10.  The  Far  Eastern  Commission  should  re- 
quest the  U.S.  Government  to  forward  this  state- 
ment of  policy  through  the  usual  channels  to  States 
which  are  not  represented  on  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission  and  within  whose  territories  such 
looted  objects  may  be  found. 

Liaison  With  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  * 

1.  The  following  arrangements  for  liaison  be- 
tween the  Far  Eastern  Commission  and  the  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  are 
presently  in  operation : 

a.  Regular  Information  from  Japan.    The  Com- 
1  Policy  statement  approved  by  FEC  on  July  18,  1946. 


mission  now  receives  regularly  from  the  Supreme 
Commander  his  monthly  overall  report  entitled 
"Summation  of  Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan,' 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Allied  Council  for 
Japan,  written  reports  of  special  missions  to 
Japan,  such  as  the  Educational  and  Textile  Mis- 
sions, a  weekly  summary  of  developments  pre- 
pared especially  for  the  Commission  by  the  Civil 
Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Department,  certain 
newspapers  and  magazines  published  in  Japan, 
and  other  miscellaneous  reports  emanating  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Commander  and 
from  various  United  States  Government  agencies 
in  Washington. 

b.  Spot  Information.  As  suggested  in  pain 
graph  4  of  FEC-067/2,  Standard  Procedures  for 
Formal  Commission  Actions,  the  Secretarial  has 
worked  out  arrangements  to  get  such  factual'  in- 
formation as  is  specifically  requested  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Commission  and  is  pertinent  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  through  appropriate 
United  States  governmental  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, and  if  necessary  from  Japan. 

c.  Consultation.  On  matters  where  the  personal 
views  of  the  Supreme  Commander  are  desired,  the 
Commission  requests  its  Chairman,  according  to 
Article  VI,  1  of  its  Terms  of  Reference,  to  arrange 
for  appropriate  consultation  with  the  Supreme 
Commander. 

d.  Special  Reports.  As  arranged  with  the  State 
and  War  Departments,  personnel  returning  from 
Japan  are  made  available  for  personal  and  in- 
formal appearances  with  the  Commission  or  ap- 
propriate committee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

e.  FEC  Activities.  The  Secretariat  forwards 
each  week  a  selected  group  of  Commission  papers 
via  the  War  Department  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander and  a  second  set  to  the  Chairman,  Allied 
Council  for  Japan.  These  include  minutes  of 
Commission,  Steering  Committee  and  other  com- 
mittee meetings,  the  Weekly  Summary  of  Com- 
mission Business,  and  all  "FEC"-designated  pa- 
pers. Furthermore,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment ascertains  the  views  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander on  issues  before  the  Commission  prior  to 
furnishing  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Com- 
mission the  expression  of  the  U.S.  Government's 
position  on  these  issues. 

/.  Allied  Person  ncl  on  SCAP's  Staff.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  and  appropriate  in- 
formation circulated  to  the  Commission  (FEC- 
069)    whereby   governments   represented   on   the 
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FEC  may  nominate  personnel  for  service  on  the 
staff  of  the  Supreme  Commander. 

g.  SOAP  Request  for  Policy  Guidance.  As 
new  matters  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  Japan  on  which  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander needs  policy  guidance  but  does  not  have  it 
within  the  framework  of  his  existing  directives, 
he  refers  these  matters  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  such  guidance,  and,  where  the  matter 
is  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission, the  United  States  Government  in  turn 
refers  it  to  the  Commission  for  policy  decision. 
In  these  matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
reserved  questions,  the  United  States  Government 
reserves  its  right,  according  to  Article  III,  3  of  the 
Terms  of  Reference,  to  issue  interim  directives  in 
the  event  that  the  issue  is  urgent,  pending  the 
formulation  of  policy  by  the  Commission.  In  this 
connection,  from  time  to  time  at  his  discretion, 
the  Supreme  Commander  may  summarize  the  work 
left  to  be  done  in  the  occupation  and  the  problems 
unanswered,  with  an  indication  of  priority  for 
consideration  by  the  Commission. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  should  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission  so  desire,  there  is  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
designation  from  time  to  time  of  a  personal  em- 
issary of  the  Commission  to  make  a  short  trip 
by  air  to  Japan.  Such  officer  might  be  empowered 
by  the  Commission  to  indicate  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Commander  as  well  as  to  his  staff  the 
current  status  of  activity  on  the  Commission ;  and 
in  return  to  convey  back  to  the  Commission  the 
views  of  the  Supreme  Commander  and  any  other 
pertinent  information  which  he  may  gather. 

The  International  Wheat  Council,  which  was 
established  in  August  1942  to  administer  the  Inter- 
national Wheat  Agreement  between  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  held  its  twelfth  session  at  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  on  July  15. 
The  Chairman,  L.  A.  Wheeler  (U.S.),  welcomed 
the  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  China,  Denmark,  France,  India, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  eight  Governments,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics and  Yugoslavia,  had  been  invited  to  join  the 
Council  in  order  to  make  it  more  fully  representa- 


tive of  both  wheat-importing  and  wheat-exporting 
countries. 

The  Chairman  gave,  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
members  of  the  Council,  a  resume  of  its  work  to 
date.  This  included  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  amend  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  of  June  1942  by  the  deletion  of  para- 
graphs 5,  6,  7,  and  8  thereof  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  paragraph  5  as  follows: 

"5.  The  International  Wheat  Council,  referred 
to  in  Article  VII  of  the  Draft  Convention,  shall 
remain  in  being  pending  the  conclusions  of  the  in- 
ternational wheat  conference  referred  to  in  para- 
graph 3  above  or  until  such  time  as  the  govern- 
ments represented  on  that  Council  may  determine." 

The  principal  item  of  business  of  the  meeting- 
was  the  appointment  of  a  Preparatory  Committee 
to  revise  the  draft  convention  drawn  up  in  1941^42 
for  submission  to  an  international  wheat  confer- 
ence. The  Council  invited  each  of  the  13  govern- 
ments now  comprising  its  membership  to  appoint 
a  representative  on  the  Preparatory  Committee. 
The  Council  agreed  to  invite  representatives  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  to 
attend  its  meetings  and  those  of  its  committees. 
The  Preparatory  Committee  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  on  July  17  to  elect  its  chairman  and  or- 
ganize its  work  with  a  view  to  reporting  thereon  to 
the  Council  at  its  next  session,  which  will  be  held  in 
Washington  on  August  19,  1946. 

Caribbean  Commission  Agreement  Restating 
Functions  and  Providing  for  International 
Secretariat.1  An  agreement  restating  the  pur- 
poses and  functions  of  the  Caribbean  Commission 
and  providing  it  with  an  international  Secretar- 
iat, to  be  located  in  the  West  Indies,  was  initialed 
on  July  16  at  the  end  of  conversations  in  Wash- 
ington among  special  representatives  of  the  four 
Governments  concerned — France,  the  Nether- 
lands, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Secretariat  should  be 
established  in  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies. 
The  Caribbean  Commission  has  selected  Lawrence 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Caribbean  Commission 
July  16. 
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W.  Cramer,  former  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States,  to  be  the  first  Secre- 
tary General. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  a  Deputy  Secretary 
General  should  be  appointed  who  should  be 
either  a  French  or  Netherlands  national.  The 
appointment  of  three  assistants  to  the  Secretary 
General— one  French,  one  Netherlands,  and  one 
British — was  also  decided  upon.  A  clause  in  the 
agreement  states  that  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat 
"shall  be  recruited  as  largely  as  possible  within 
the  Caribbean  area  and  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
a  balanced  national  representation". 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  advisory  in- 
ternational body.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  origi- 
nal Anglo-American  Caribbean  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  and  British  Govern- 
ments in  March  1942,  and  was  expanded  at  the 
end  of  last  year  when  the  French  and  Nether- 
lands Governments  accepted  invitations  to  join 
the  Commission  as  full  members. 

The  preamble  to  the  agreement  just  initialed 
states  that  the  member  governments  have  sub- 
scribed to  the  document, 

"being  desirous  of  encouraging  and  strengthening 
cooperation  among  themselves  and  their  terri- 
tories with  a  view  toward  improving  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  those  ter- 
ritories, and 

"Being  desirous  of  promoting  scientific,  tech- 
nological, and  economic  development  in  the  Car- 
ibbean area  and  facilitating  the  use  of  resources 
and  concerted  treatment  of  mutual  problems, 
avoiding  duplication  in  the  work  of  existing  re- 
search agencies,  surveying  needs,  ascertaining 
what  research  has  been  done,  facilitating  research 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  recommending  further 
research,  and 

"Having  agreed  that  the  objectives  herein  set 
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forth   are   in   accord   with  the   principle   of   the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  French  Government  was  represented  at  the 
Washington  conversations  by  Georges  H.  Parisot 
of  the  French  Ministry  of  Overseas  Territories 
and  until  recently  Governor  of  Martinique,  French 
West  Indies,  who  is  also  French  Co-Chairman  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission.  The  French  Commis- 
sioners present  were  Georges  Orselli,  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Martinique,  and  Jean  de  la  Koche  and 
Pierre  Pelieu,  Colonial  Administrators.  Henri  • 
Claude!  of  the  French  Embassy  in  Washington 
was  also  present  as  an  adviser. 

The  representative  of  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment was  J.  C.  Kielstra,  Netherlands  Minister  to 
Mexico  and  Netherlands  Co-Chairman,  Caribbean 
Commission.  L.  A.  H.  Peters  of  the  Netherlands 
Embassy  in  Washington  attended  as  a  Commis- 
sioner. 

The  British  Government  representative  was 
George  F.  Seel,  Assistant  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  charge  of  West  Indian  matters  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  British  Commissioners  consisted  of 
Sir  John  Macpherson,  Comptroller  for  Develop- 
ment and  Welfare  in  the  British  West  Indies  and 
British  Co-Chairman  of  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, R.  D.  H.  Arundell,  Resident  British  Com- 
missioner in  Washington,  and  Norman  W.  Manley, 
K.C.,  of  Jamaica. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Conference  was  Charles 
W.  Taussig,  United  States  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission,  who  represented  the 
United  States  Government.  The  three  other 
United  States  Commissioners  also  attended  the 
meeting— Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Department  of  State,  and 
Rafael  Pico,  Chairman  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Plan- 
ning Board.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  United 
States  representative. 
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After  every  great  war  the  victors  find  the  mak- 
ing of  peace  difficult  and  disappointing.  It  took 
the  13  American  states  more  than  5  years  after 
winning  their  independence  to  agree  upon  a  con- 
stitution which  promised  anything  like  a  durable 
peace  among  themselves. 

To  build  world  peace,  bridging  differences  in 
ideas,  values,  codes  of  conduct,  and  deeply  cher- 
ished aspirations,  requires  even  greater  tolerance, 
patience,  and  understanding.  It  requires  the  will 
and  ability  to  seek  the  best,  to  accept  the  best  ob- 
tainable, and  then  to  make  the  best  obtainable 
work.  As  war  breeds  war  so  peace  can  be  made 
to  breed  peace. 

That  is  why  President  Truman  and  I  were  de- 
termined at  Potsdam  last  summer  two  months 
after  V-E  Day  to  set  up  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  We  were  eager  to  have  the  Council 
start  the  making  of  peace  and  to  make  peace  as 
quickly  as  possible  wherever  possible. 

It  was  obvious  then  that  the  making  of  peace 
with  Germany  would  take  time.  There  was  no 
German  government  to  deal  with,  and  no  agree- 
ment as  to  how  soon  we  should  permit  a  German 
government  to  function.  It  was  equally  obvious 
that  a  start  could  be  made  toward  making  peace 
with  Italy  and  the  states  which  were  satellites  of 
the  Axis.  They  had  governments.  So  we  started 
there. 

The  whole  world  knows  how  great  the  struggle 
has  been  during  the  last  10  months  to  harmonize 
the  views  of  the  great  powers  so  as  to  make  pos- 
sible the  presentation  of  tentative  drafts  of  treaties 
to  a  peace  conference.  That  struggle  has  now  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  the  Peace 
Conference  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Paris  on 
July  29. 

In  addition  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  China,  and  the  United  States, 
the  states  which  are  represented  on  the  Council  of 
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Foreign  Ministers,  the  16  other  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  the  fighting  against  the  European 
Axis  will  be  represented  at  the  Conference. 

While  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  has 
made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  Conference,  the  Conference  will 
be  free  to  determine  its  own  organization  and 
procedure. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  meetings  of  subcom- 
mittees should  be  secret.  But  on  our  objection  this 
provision  was  eliminated.  I  gave  notice  that,  so 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  it  will  use 
its  influence  to  open  to  the  press  the  meetings  of 
the  Conference  and  of  its  committees. 

The  Conference  will  make  only  recommenda- 
tions. But  the  members  of  the  Council  are  com- 
mitted, in  drafting  the  final  texts  of  the  treaties, 
to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  not  to  reject  any  of  them  arbitrarily. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters will  consider  the  recommendations  and  agree 
upon  the  final  text  so  that  the  treaties  may  be 
signed  by  the  delegates  before  the  Conference 
adjourns. 

The  drafts  of  treaties  agreed  upon  are  not  the 
best  which  human  wit  could  devise.  But  they  are 
the  best  which  human  wit  could  get  the  four  prin- 
cipal Allies  to  agree  upon.  They  represent  as  sat- 
isfactory an  approach  to  the  return  of  peace  as  we 
could  hope  for  in  this  imperfect  and  war- weary 
world. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  these  mat- 
ters represented  not  only  the  judgment  of  the  Pres- 

1  Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  from  the  Paris  conference  of  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  U.  K.,  and  U.  S.,  which  took 
place  between  June  15  and  July  12,  1946.  The  address 
was  broadcast  over  the  national  networks  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  at  9  p.m.  on 
July  15  and  was  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ident  and  the  Secretary  of  State  but  also  the 
judgment  of  Senator  Connally  and  Senator  Van- 
denberg,  whose  long  experience  in  our  foreign  re- 
lations and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  specific  is- 
sues made  their  counsel  invaluable. 

The  greatest  struggle  was  over  the  Italian  treaty, 
and  the  greatest  issue  involved  in  that  treaty  was 
the  fate  of  Trieste  and  adjacent  territory  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Istrian  Peninsula.  The  Amer- 
ican Delegation,  supported  by  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish, urged  that  Trieste  and  adjacent  territory  which 
are  predominantly  Italian  should  remain  with 
Italy,  and  the  predominantly  Slavic  hinterland 
should  go  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Soviet  Union  argued  strongly  that  Trieste 
and  adjacent  territory  should  not  be  cut  off  from 
its  immediate  hinterland.  While  it  admitted  that 
a  few  cities  and  towns  along  the  coast  were  pre- 
dominantly Italian,  it  urged  that  the  Istrian  Pen- 
insula should  be  regarded  as  a  whole  and  that  so 
regarded  it  was  predominantly  Yugoslav.  This 
view  was  also  urged  by  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Soviet  Union  further  urged  that  greater 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  Yugoslav 
claims  than  to  the  Italian  claims  because,  while 
Italy  as  one  of  the  Axis  partners  was  responsible 
for  bringing  on  the  war  against  the  Allies  and 
for  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Allied  lives,  Yugoslavia 
had  fought  on  the  Allied  side  throughout  the  war 
and  suffered  from  the  attacks  of  Italy. 

As  neither  the  Soviets  nor  ourselves  were  pre- 
pared to  yield,  we  then  proposed  that  the  issue 
be  left  to  the  Peace  Conference,  but  the  Soviets 
would  not  agree. 

This  left  us  in  a  more  serious  dilemma  than  most 
people  realize.  We  could  make  a  separate  peace 
with  Italy,  leaving  her  Trieste,  but  the  Soviet  and 
Yugoslav  Governments  and  possibly  others  would 
not  accept  that  treaty. 

If  we  made  a  separate  peace,  the  Soviet  and 
Yugoslav  Governments  would  undoubtedly  de- 
mand that  Italy  make  a  separate  peace  with  them, 
ceding,  Trieste  to  Yugoslavia.  If  Italy  refused, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  difficulties  which 
would  arise. 

Even  if  no  one  of  us  presented  a  treaty  to  Italy, 
a  disarmed  Italy  could  hold  Trieste  against  the 
Army  of  Yugoslavia  only  so  long  as  our  troops 
held  it  for  her. 

In  an  effort  to  break  this  deadlock  the  French 
informally  suggested  that  Trieste  and  adjacent 
territory  be  separated  from  Italy  but  not  ceded  to 
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Yugoslavia,  and  that  its  security  and  integrity  be 
internationally  guaranteed. 

At  first  no  one  liked  this  proposal.  But  the 
more  it  was  studied  the  more  it  seemed  to  offer  a 
reasonable  basis  for  agreement.  It  was  recalled 
that  before  Italy  entered  World  War  I  she  had 
proposed  that  the  Trieste  area  should  become  an 
autonomous  state. 

Our  delegation  insisted  that  the  area  should  be. 
protected  by  the  United  Nations  and  not  by  joint 
agreement  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  as  the 
Soviets  proposed,  and  not  by  the  four  principal 
Allied  powers  as  suggested  by  the  French.  Our 
proposals  were  accepted. 

The  proposal  as  finally  agreed  upon  leaves  Go- 
rizia  and  Montef  alcone  with  Italy  in  the  north  and 
includes  within  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  the 
rest  of  the  area  west  of  the  agreed  ethnic  line. 

It  is  true  that  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  is 
predominantly  Italian  in  the  city  and  predomi- 
nantly Slav  outside  of  the  city.  But  neither  the 
Italians  nor  the  Slavs  in  this  territory  are  placed 
under  alien  rule.  They  are  given  home  rule.  The 
people  will  elect  their  own  Assembly  and  the  As- 
sembly will  elect  the  officials  to  administer  the 
laws.  They  will  be  subject  to  supervision  only  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  and  by  an 
impartial  governor  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council. 

The  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Trieste  are 
linked  not  only  with  Italy  but  with  Yugoslavia 
and  the  countries  of  central  Europe.  It  is  the  nat- 
ural outlet  of  central  Europe  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  only  railroads  entering  Trieste  come  through 
Yugoslavia  and  are  controlled  by  Yugoslavia. 
Representatives  of  that  Government  asserted  that 
if  Trieste  were  given  to  Italy  they  would  divert 
traffic  to  Fiume  or  some  other  port  in  Yugoslavia. 
Because  of  the  bad  feeling  between  the  two 
peoples  in  that  area,  the  control  by  the  United 
Nations  may  prove  to  be  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting armed  conflict  and  relieving  tension. 

If  the  area  were  joined  either  with  Italy  or 
Yugoslavia,  its  political  and  economic  relations 
with  the  other  would  suffer.  Its  industries  might 
be  unable  to  attract  the  necessary  capital,  and  labor 
might  have  difficulty  finding  employment.' 

If  friendly  relations  are  maintained  between  the 
Free  Territory  of  Trieste  and  her  neighbors,  this 
little  territory  may  enjoy  greater  prosperity  and 
be  a  source  of  greater  prosperity  to  its  neighbors 
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than  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  joined  either  with 
Italy  or  Yugoslavia. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  agreed  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Trieste  is  fair  and  workable  if  the 
peoples  most  concerned  work  together  to  make  it 
so.  Unless  they  work  together,  there  can  be  no 
solution. 

No  final  decision  was  reached  on  the  disposition 
of  the  Italian  colonies. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  originally  the  Soviets 
had  requested  the  trusteeship  of  Tripolitania. 
They  stated  they  wanted  a  base  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  their  merchant  ships.  The  French  fav- 
ored Italy  as  trustee  for  all  the  colonies,  and  at  the 
April  session  the  Soviets  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  French  proposal.  Except  for 
certain  reservations  in  inspect  of  Cyrenaica,  the 
British  were  willing  to  accept  our  proposal  to 
have  all  the  colonies  placed  under  the  trusteeship 

»of  the  United  Nations. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  the  Foreign  Ministers 
were  having  in  reaching  agreement  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  colonial  question  becoming  a  pawn  in 
the  settlement  of  other  issues,  I  suggested  that  we 
defer  a  final  decision. 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  the  colonies  should  be  made  by  the  four 
principal  Allied  powers  in  light  of  the  wishes  and 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  and  world  peace  and 
security,  taking  into  account  the  views  of  other 
interested  governments. 

If  the  four  principal  Allied  powers  do  not  agree 
upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  colonies 
within  a  year  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
treaty,  they  have  bound  themselves  to  make  such 
disposition  of  them  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  four  powers  have  further  agreed  to  send 
commissions  to  the  colonies  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  local  population. 

Pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  colonies,  they 
will  remain  under  the  existing  British  military 
administration. 

The  thing  I  like  about  the  agreement  on  the  col- 
onies is  that  the  ultimate  decision  does  not  require 
unanimity.  Failing  agreement  among  the  four 
powers,  the  decision  rests  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  Soviets  finally  withdrew  their  objection  to 
the  cession  of  the  Dodecanese  to  Greece  and  to  the 
permanent  demilitarization  of  the  Islands. 

It  was,  however,  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
reach  agreement  on  reparations.     The  Soviets  in- 


sisted that  they  were  entitled  to  at  least  $100,000,- 
000  reparations  for  the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  the  Italian  armies. 

Moreover,  under  the  armistice  agreements  with 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Finland  reparations  pay- 
ments of  $300,000,000  from  each  had  been  imposed. 
The  Soviets  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them- 
selves to  a  more  lenient  reparations  policy  in  the 
case  of  Italy. 

We  on  the  other  hand  were  more  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  help  that  Italy  gave  us  in  the  last 
months  of  the  war  and  opposed  putting  on  her  a 
reparations  burden  which  would  delay  her  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

We  had  previously  agreed  that  reparations  could 
be  taken  in  war  plants  not  needed  for  Italian  peace- 
time economy  and  could  be  paid  out  of  Italian 
assets  in  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria.  But 
the  Soviets  insisted  that  part  of  the  reparations 
should  come  from  current  or  future  production  of 
Italian  factories  and  shipyards. 

We  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  Soviets  could 
receive  reparations  up  to  $100,000,000.  But  we  re- 
quired them  to  agree  that,  in  so  far  as  reparations 
were  taken  from  Italian  production,  the  deliveries 
must  be  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with 
economic  reconstruction. 

We  further  required  the  Soviets  to  agree  that 
such  deliveries  should  not  commence  for  two  years. 
In  order  to  avoid  our  having  to  finance  Italy's 
purchase  of  raw  materials  to  furnish  manufac- 
tured products  to  the  Soviets,  we  also  required 
agreement  that  the  imported  materials  needed  by 
Italy  to  make  these  deliveries  should  be  supplied 
by  the  Soviets. 

There  remain  some  questions  in  the  Italian 
treaty  and  other  treaties  on  which  we  were  unable 
to  reach  final  agreement.  As  the  Soviet  Delega- 
tion took  the  position  that  they  would  not  agree 
to  the  calling  of  the  Peace  Conference  until  the 
four  governments  had  harmonized  their  views  on 
fundamental  questions,  we  assume  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  regard  these  issues  as  fundamental  and 
will  accept  the  decisions  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
I  admit  that  prior  to  our  meeting  in  April  I 
had  little  hope  we  would  ever  reach  agreement. 
After  our  April  meeting  I  had  less  hope.  Now 
the  prospect  for  peace  treaties  with  five  countries 
is  bright.  Ninety  days  after  ratification  of  those 
treaties  occupation  armies  must  be  withdrawn  ex- 
cept where  they  protect  a  line  of  communications. 
Then  the  people  of  the  occupied  states  can  live 
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and  breathe  as  free  people.     We  are  on  the  road 
back  to  peace. 

I  have  no  desire  to  conceal  from  the  American 
people  the  great  struggle  and  tremendous  difficul- 
ties the  four  governments  had  in  harmonizing 
their  views  to  the  extent  they  did  on  these  treaties. 
In  the  long  run  we  shall  have  a  much  better 
chance  to  work  out  our  problems  if  we  and  our 
Allies  recognize  the  basic  differences  in  our  ideas, 
standards,  and  methods  instead  of  trying  to  make 
ourselves  believe  that  they  do  not  exist  or  that 
they  are  less  important  than  they  really  are. 

While  the  Council  made  real  progress  toward 
peace  with  Italy  and  the  ex-satellite  states,  it 
made  no  progress  at  all  on  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian questions.  Perhaps  the  time  taken  in  dis- 
cussion was  not  wholly  lost,  because  our  experi- 
ence suggests  that  understandings,  particularly 
Avith  our  Soviet  friends,  cannot  be  reached  until 
we  have  gone  through  rounds  of  verbal  combat,  in 
which  old  complaints  are  repeated,  past  positions 
reaffirmed,  differences  accentuated,  and  crises  pro- 
voked. 

I  am  ready  to  believe  it  is  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  us,  just  as  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
understand  them.  But  I  sometimes  think  our 
Soviet  friends  fear  Ave  would  think  them  weak 
and  soft  if  they  agreed  without  a  struggle  on 
anything  we  wanted,  even  though  they  wanted  it 
too.  Constant  struggle,  however,  is  not  always 
helpful  in  a  world  longing  for  peace. 

The  Soviets  started  the  German  discussion  with 
a  prepared  statement  on  the  draft  treaty  we  had 
proposed  to  guarantee  the  continued  demilitariza- 
tion and  disarmament  of  Germany  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century.     The  Soviet  statement  re- 
veals how  hard-pressed  the  Soviets  were  to  find 
real  objection  to  a  treaty  which  gives  them  the  as- 
surance that  Germany  should  never  again  become  a 
threat  to  their  security  or  to  the  security  of  Europe. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  realize  the 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  they  have  raised  in 
the  minds  of  those  in  other  countries  who  want  to 
be  their  friends  by  the  aloofness,  coolness,  and  hos- 
tility with  which  they  have  received  America's  offer 
to  guarantee  jointly  the  continued  disarmament  of 
Germany. 

Had  America  been  a  party  to  such  a  guaranty 
after  World  War  I,  World  War  II  would  never 
have  occurred,  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  never 
have  been  attacked  and  devastated. 
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Is  German  militarism  going  to  be  used  as  a  pawn 
in  a  struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
is  German  militarism  again  to  be  given  the  chance 
to  divide  and  conquer? 

To  that  question  there  must  be  an  unequivocal 
answer,  for  equivocation  will  increase  unbearably 
the  tensions  and  strains  which  men  of  good-will 
everywhere  are  striving  to  relieve. 

The  Soviets  stated  that  our  proposed  treaty  was 
inadequate;  that  it  did  not  assure  the  denazifica- 
tion and  democratization  of  Germany;  that  it  did 
not  assure  them  reparations.  But  these  are  politi- 
cal matters  which  are  already  dealt  with  in  the 
Potsdam  Agreement. 

Our  military  agreement  of  June  5, 1945  provided 
for  the  prompt  disarmament  of  armed  forces  and 
demilitarization  of  war  plants.  By  our  25-year 
treaty  we  propose  that  when  Germany  is  once  dis- 
armed we  shall  see  that  she  stays  disarmed.  We 
cannot  understand  Soviet  opposition,  especially  as 
Generalissimo  Stalin  on  last  December  24th  agreed 
with  me  in  principle  on  this  subject. 

The  Soviet  representative  stated  he  had  reports 
that  in  the  British  zone  the  disarming  of  military 
forces  was  not  being  carried  out.  The  British  rep- 
resentative stated  he  had  reports  that  in  the  Soviet 
zone  German  war  plants  were  being  operated. 

We  asked  that  the  Control  Commission  inves- 
tigate the  accuracy  of  both  reports.  The  British 
and  the  French  agreed.  But  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  not  agree  to  the  investigation  unless  we 
limited  it  to  the  disarmament  of  armed  forces. 

I  certainly  made  clear  in  our  earlier  meeting  in 
Paris  that  the  proposed  guaranty  of  German  de- 
militarization was  only  a  part  of  the  German  set- 
tlement. I  proposed  then  and  I  proposed  again  at 
our  recent  meeting  that  deputies  be  appointed  to 
start  work  on  the  whole  settlement  which  the  Al- 
lies expect  the  Germans  to  accept,  The  British 
and  French  accepted  the  proposal.  The  Soviets 
rejected  it. 

The  Soviets  suggested  that  we  have  a  special 
session  of  the  Council  on  the  German  problem.  I 
agreed  and  insisted  on  setting  a  date.  But  from 
my  experience  with  the  Italian  and  Balkan  settle- 
ments I  fear  that,  until  the  Soviets  are  willing 
to  have  responsible  deputies  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  Foreign  Ministers  sit  together  continu- 
ously over  a  period  of  time  and  find  out  just  what 
is  the  area  of  our  agreement  and  our  disagreement, 
the  exchange  of  views  between  the  Ministers  on 
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the  complicated  problems  of  the  German  settle- 
ment will  not  be  sufficient. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  four-power  control  of 
Germany  on  a  zonal  basis  is  not  working  well  from 
the  point  of  view  of  any  of  the  four  powers.  Under 
the  Potsdam  Agreement  Germany  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  economic  unit  and  central  admin- 
istrative departments  were  to  be  established  for 
this  purpose. 

But  in  fact  Germany  is  being  administered  in 
four  closed  compartments  with  the  movement  of 
people,  trade,  and  ideas  between  the  zones  more 
narrowly  restricted  than  between  most  independ- 
ent countries. 

In  consequence  none  of  the  zones  is  self-support- 
ing. Our  zone  costs  our  taxpayers  $200,000,000 
a  year.  And  despite  the  heavy  financial  burden 
being  borne  b37  ourselves  and  other  occupying  pow- 
ers, the  country  is  threatened  with  inflation  and 
economic  paralysis. 

This  condition  must  not  continue.  At  Paris  we 
proposed  that  the  Control  Commission  be  in- 
structed to  establish  the  central  administrative 
agencies  necessary  to  administer  Germany  as  an 
economic  unit,  and  to  arrange  for  the  exchange 
of  products  between  the  zones  and  for  a  balanced 
program  of  imports  and  exports. 

The  French  Government,  which  had  previously 
opposed  the  establishment  of  central  administra- 
tive agencies,  indicated  their  willingness  to  accept 
our  proposal  when  we  suggested  that  the  Saar  be 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  these  agencies. 
The  British  agreed. 

But  the  Soviets  said  that  they  could  not  agree 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Saar  without  further  study, 
and  therefore  no  immediate  progress  was  possible. 

I  made  clear  that  we  were  unwilling  to  share 
responsibility  for  the  economic  paralysis  and  suf- 
fering we  felt  certain  would  follow  a  continuance 
of  present  conditions  in  Germany. 

I  then  announced  that  as  a  last  resort  we  were 
prepared  to  administer  our  zone  in  conj unction 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  zones  as  an 
economic  unit.  I  indicated  that  recently  we  had 
secured  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  zone  in  one 
matter  and  with  the  British  in  another.  I  ex- 
plained that  our  offer  was  made  not  in  an  effort  to 
divide  Germany  but  to  bring  it  together. 

I  stated  that  whatever  arrangements  were  made 
with  one  government  would  be  open  on  equal  terms 
to  the  governments  of  the  other  zones  at  any  time 
they  were  prepared  to  participate. 
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The  British  stated  that  they  would  consider  our 
proposal  and  indicated  they  hoped  to  agree. 
Neither  the  Soviets  nor  the  French  expressed  any 
view. 

Our  military  representative  in  Germany  will 
this  week  be  instructed  to  cooperate  with  any  one 
or  all  of  the  three  governments  in  essential  admin- 
istrative matters  like  finance,  transportation,  com- 
munication, trade,  and  industry.  We  will  either 
secure  economic  cooperation  between  the  zones  or 
place  the  responsibility  for  the  violation  of  the 
Potsdam  Agreement. 

Finally  we  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  Austrian 
problem.  On  June  1,  I  had  circulated  a  proposed 
draft  treaty  recognizing  the  independence  of  Aus- 
tria and  providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  occu- 
pying troops.  The  British  also  had  submitted  a 
draft  for  consideration.  I  asked  that  the  Deputies 
be  directed  to  prepare  the  treaty. 

The  Soviets  submitted  a  counterproposal  calling 
first  for  further  action  to  insure  the  denazifica- 
tion of  Austria  and  the  removal  of  a  large  number 
of  displaced  joersons  from  Austria  whom  they 
regard  as  unfriendly  to  them. 

The  British  and  French  were  willing  to  join 
us  in  submitting  to  the  Deputies  the  consideration 
of  the  treaty  and  in  requesting  the  Control  Council 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  progress  of  de- 
Nazification  and  on  the  problem  of  the  displaced 
persons.  But  the  Soviets  were  unwilling  to  agree 
to  the  Deputies'  taking  up  the  Austrian  treaty  until 
more  tangible  action  was  taken  on  these  other  two 
problems. 

We  recognize  the  seriousness  of  these  problems 
and  have  been  grappling  with  them.  The  prob- 
lem of  displaced  persons  is  particularly  difficult 
to  solve.  Where  they  are  willing,  we  help  them 
to  return  to  their  homes.  But  many  refuse  to 
return  to  their  own  countries  because  they  fear 
death  or  imprisonment  for  their  political  views. 
Our  tradition  of  protecting  political  refugees  is 
too  precious  for  us  to  consent  to  the  mass  expul- 
sion of  these  people  from  our  zone.  The  United 
Nations  has  a  committee  studying  the  problem, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  our  part  to  try  to  find 
a  solution,  but  it  cannot  be  a  cruel  solution  that 
will  reflect  discredit  upon  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  to  hold  up  the  peace 
treaty  with  Austria  because  she  is  obliged  to 
afford  temporary  refuge  to  these  people  until 
homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  other  countries. 

We  shall  press  on  in  session  and  out  of  session 
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to  restore  conditions  of  peace  to  this  war-sick 
world,  to  bring  soldiers  back  to  their  homes  and 
to  their  families,  to  beat  our  swords  into  plow- 
shares. The  war  has  left  wounds,  but  we  must 
work  to  heal  those  wounds. 

We  do  not  believe  in  a  peace  based  on  a  desire 
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for  vengeance.  We  believe  in  justice,  charity, 
and  mercy.  If  we  act  with  charity  and  mercy, 
those  we  fear  as  enemies  may  become  our  friends. 
We  must  trust  to  the  healing  processes  of  peace 
and  pray  that  God  in  His  mercy  will  give  peace 
to  the  world. 


Financial  Agreement  With  Great  Britain 
Approved  by  Congress 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  WThite  House  July  15] 

The  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the  Financial 
Agreement  with  Great  Britain  is  a  major  step  in 
carrying  out  our  program  for  reviving  and  ex- 
panding international  trade.  The  wide  discus- 
sion of  the  measure  which  has  taken  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  emphasizes  its  impor- 
tance. Full  and  frank  debate  is  a  basic  principle 
of  the  democratic  system,  and  I  believe  that  the 
time  and  care  given  to  the  consideration  of  the 
agreement  are  insurance  that  our  approval  rests  on 
full  understanding. 

The  loan  serves  our  immediate  and  long-range 
interests  by  helping  to  restore  world  trade.  At  the 
same  time  it  enables  Great  Britain  to  cooperate  in 
creating  a  pattern  of  mutually  beneficial  economic 


relations  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  goes 
far  to  remove  the  danger  of  rival  and  antagonistic 
economic  blocs.  No  one  should  think  that  this 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  is  directed  against  any  other  country.  It 
is  not.  The  system  of  trade  we  seek  is  open  on  the 
same  fair  terms  to  all  the  United  Nations. 

While  considerations  of  broad  self-interest  un- 
derlie our  action,  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
forgotten  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
Britain's  present  problems.  It  is  fortunate  and 
gratifying  that  this  action  both  serves  our  own 
interests  and  helps  to  solve  the  problems  which 
Britain  faces  as  the  direct  consequence  of  having 
devoted  her  human,  spiritual,  and  material  re- 
sources so  fully  to  the  common  cause. 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 
AND  THE  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 


[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

July  15,  19^6. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  on  July  15, 
1946  there  were  made  available  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  funds  necessary  to  extend  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  the  line  of  credit  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Financial 
Agreement  of  December  6,  1945  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  effective  date  of  the  Agreement,  pursuant 
to  Section  1  thereof,  is  therefore  July  15,  1946. 

May  I  request  that  any  communications  con- 


concerning  the  operation  of  the  Agreement  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  that 
a  copy  of  such  communications  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State, 

Accept  [etc.]  Dean  Acheson 

July  lo.  19Jfi. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  note  of  July 
15th,  1946,  in  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  inform 
me  that  on  July  15th,  1946  there  were  made  avail- 
able by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
approved  by  the  President,  the  funds  necessary 
to  extend  to  His  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  line  of  credit  in  accordance 
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with  the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Agreement  of 
December  6th,  1945,  between  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  the  effective  date  of  the  Agreement,  pursuant 
to  Section  1  thereof,  is  July  15th,  1946. 

2.  I  have  noted  your  request  that  any  communi- 
cations concerning  the  operation  of  this  Agreement 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  that  a  copy  of  such  communications 
should  be  sent  to  Your  Excellency. 

Accept  [etc.]  Inverchapel 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  CONGRESS  * 

Joint  Resolution  to  implement  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry 
out  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Whereas  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
the  Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  "to  seek  to  bring  about  further 
agreement  and  cooperation  among  nations  and 
international  bodies,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  ways 
and  means  which  will  best  reduce  obstacles  to  and 
restrictions  upon  international  trade,  eliminate  un- 
fair trade  practices,  promote  mutually  advantage- 
ous commercial  relations,  and  otherwise  facilitate 
the  expansion  and  balanced  growth  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  promote  the  stability  of  interna- 
tional economic  relations";  and 

Whereas  in  further  implementation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  negotiated  an  agreement  dated  De- 
cember 6,  1945,  designed  to  expedite  the  achieve- 
ment of  stable  and  orderly  exchange  arrange- 
ments, the  prompt  elimination  of  exchange 
restrictions  and  discrimination,  and  other  objec- 
tives of  the  above-mentioned  policy  declared  by 
the  Congress:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
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Problems,  is  hereby  authorized  to  carry  out  the 
agreement  dated  December  6,  1945,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  was 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Congress  on 
January  30,  1946. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
agreement  dated  December  6,  1945,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  as  a 
public-debt  transaction  not  to  exceed  $3,750,000,- 
000  of  the  proceeds  of  any  securities  hereafter 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities 
may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are  extended  to  in- 
clude such  purpose,  Payments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  this  joint  resolution  and  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  and  repayments  thereof  shall  be 
treated  as  public-debt  transactions  of  the  United 
States.  Payments  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
under  the  agreement  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Approved  July  15,  1946. 


U.S.  Delegation  to  Belgium 
Luxembourg,  and  Netherlands 
To  Negotiate  Double -Tax 
Treaties 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

Eldon  P.  King  and  certain  other  members  of 
the  Delegation  to  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Netherlands  to  negotiate  double-tax  treaties  are 
leaving  for  Brussels  July  21  and  22  as  announced 
on  July  3.2 

Presentations  by  interested  members  of  the  pub- 
lic relating  to  tax  problems  with  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Netherlands  may  continue  to  be 
addressed  to  Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  will  receive 
consideration  b}T  the  Delegation. 


1  S.  J.  Res.  138  (Public  Law  509,  ch.  577,  79th  Cong.,  2d 
sess. ) . 

-  Bulletin  of  July  14.  1946,  p.  7.3. 
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Accord  Reached  With  Swedish  Delegation 
on  German  Assets  in  Sweden 


[Released  to  the  press  July  IS] 

Delegations  representing  the  United  States, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  arrived  at 
an  accord  with  a  Swedish  Delegation  on  subjects 
touching  German  assets  in  Sweden  and  related 
questions  which  they  have  been  studying  together 
in  Washington  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  United  States  Government.  The 
following  statement  has  been  agreed  between  the 
delegations : 

German  assets  in  Sweden,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  which  have  been  carefully  examined,  will  be 
liquidated,  in  continuation  of  Sweden's  policy  of 
the  elimination  of  German  economic  interests  in 
Sweden. 

Existing  procedures  for  mutual  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  the  Allies  and  Sweden  will  be 
maintained.  The  proceeds  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  German  assets  are  now  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 375  million  kroner.  Of  this  amount  150 
million,  which  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  re- 
mainder left  after  clearing  of  these  proceeds 
against  certain  Swedish  claims,  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Swedish  Government  to  be  used  for 
purchase  of  commodities  for  the  German  economy. 
These  purchases,  which  would  otherwise  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  Allies,  are  not  limited  to  the  Swed- 
ish market  but  can  be  made  in  any  other  country. 
Provision  will  be  made  by  the  Allies  for  compensa- 
tion in  German  money  of  German  owners  con- 
cerned by  these  measures. 

In  accordance  with  its  policy  to  restitute  looted 
property,  the  Swedish  Government  agrees  to  re- 
store monetary  gold  acquired  by  Sweden  and 
proved  to  have  been  looted  by  Germany.  Provi- 
sionally the  amount  now  traced  and  to  be  restored 
is  about  7  tons. 

Provision  will  be  made  for  equitable  compensa- 
tion in  Germany  for  removals  or  other  dispositions 
by  the  Allied  authorities  of  property  belonging  to 
Swedish  nationals  or  property  in  which  there  is  a 
substantial  Swedish  ownership  interest. 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  to  participate  in  the 
work    of    reconstruction    and    rehabilitation    the 


Swedish  Government  proposed  to  make  the  follow- 
ing contributions : 

(1)  50  million  kroner  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  on  Refugees  for  use  in  rehabilitation 
and  resettlement  of  non-repatriable  victims  of 
German  action ; 

(2)  75  million  kroner  for  the  aid  and  rehabili- 
tation of  countries  devastated  by  the  war  who 
were  represented  at  the  Paris  Reparation 
Conference. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  unblock  Swedish  funds  in  the  United 
States  according  to  a  procedure  which  is  being 
worked  out.  The  Allies  have  already  eliminated 
the  "blacklists". 

Other  matters  of  common  interest  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled  between  the  negotiators. 

The  accord  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Swed- 
ish Parliament. 

Mr.  Seymour  Rubin  represented  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations;  Mr.  Christian  Valensi. 
France;  Mr.  Francis  W.  McCombe,  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  Justice  Emil  Sandstrom,  Sweden. 


1  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16.  l!!4ti.  p.  10-19. 


Treaty  Obligations  and 
Philippine  Independence 

REPLY  OF  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT 
TO  U.S.  NOTE1 

[Translation] 

Xo.  170  Washington,  July  11, 1946. 

Mr.  Secretary: 

With  reference  to  your  Excellency's  courteous 
note  dated  May  4  last,  on  preferences  which  will 
be  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  required  by  the  "Philippine  Trade  Act"' 
of  April  30,  1946,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Madrid 
has  just  instructed  me  to  inform  the  Department 
of  State  that  the  Spanish  Government  agrees  to 
the  customs  preferences  on  the  occasion  of  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines. 

I  avail  [etc.] 

Jtjan  F.  de  Cardenas 

Ambassador  of  Spain 
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Agreement  on  Control  Machinery  in  Austria l 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  THE  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  ON  THE  MACHINERY  OF  CONTROL  IN 
AUSTRIA 


The  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  the  Government  of  the  French  Re- 
public (hereinafter  called  the  Four  Powers)  ; 

In  view  of  the  declaration  issued  at  Moscow  on 
1st  November,  1943,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, whereby  the  three  Governments  an- 
nounced their  agreement  that  Austria  should  be 
liberated  from  German  domination,  and  declared 
that  they  wished  to  see  reestablished  a  free  and 
independent  Austria,2  and  in  view  of  the  subse- 
quent declaration  issued  at  Algiers  on  16th  No- 
vember, 1943  by  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  concerning  the  independence  of  Aus- 
tria ; 

Considering  it  necessary,  in  view  of  the  estab- 
lishment, as  a  result  of  free  elections  held  in  Aus- 
tria on  25th  November,  1945,  of  an  Austrian 
Government  recognized  by  the  Four  Powers,  to 
redefine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority 
of  the  Austrian  Government  and  oLthe  functions 
of  the  Allied  organization  and  forces  in  Austria 
and  thereby  to  give  effect  to  Article  14  of  the 
Agreement  signed  in  the  European  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  4th  July,  1945  ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows  : 

Article  1 

The  authority  of  the  Austrian  Government  shall 
extend  fully  throughout  Austria,  subject  only  to 
the  following  reservations : 

(a)  The  Austrian  Government  and  all  subordi- 
nate Austrian  authorities  shall  carry  out  such  di- 
rections as  they  may  receive  from  the  Allied 
Commission ; 

(b)  In  regard  to  the  matters  specified  in  Article 
5  below  neither  the  Austrian  Government  nor  any 
subordinate  Austrian  authority  shall  take  action 
without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Allied 
Commission. 


Article  2 

(a)  The  Allied  organization  in  Austria  shall 
consist  of 

(i)  an  Allied  Council,  consisting  of  four 
High  Commissioners,  one  appointed  by  each  of 
the  Four  Powers; 

(ii)  an  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
one  high  ranking  representative  of  each  of  the 
High  Commissioners ; 

(Hi)  Staffs  appointed  respectively  by  the 
Four  Powers,  the  whole  organization  being  known 
as  the  Allied  Commission  for  Austria. 

(b)  (!)  The  authority  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion in  matters  affecting  Austria  as  a  whole  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Allied  Council  or  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  the  Staffs  appointed  by  the 
Four  Powers  when  acting  jointly. 

(ii)  The  High  Commissioners  shall  within 
their  respective  zones  ensure  the  execution  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Allied  Commission  and  supervise 
the  execution  of  the  directions  of  the  central  Aus- 
trian authorities. 

(Hi)  The  High  Commissioners  shall  also  en- 
sure within  their  respective  zones  that  the  actions 
of  the  Austrian  provincial  authorities  deriving 
from  their  autonomous  functions  do  not  conflict 
with  the  policy  of  the  Allied  Commission. 

(c)  The  Allied  Commission  shall  act  only 
through  the  Austrian  Government  or  other  appro- 
priate Austrian  authorities  except : 

(i)  to  maintain  law  and  order  if  the  Aus- 
trian authorities  are  unable  to  do  so ; 

(ii)  if  the  Austrian  Government  or  other  ap- 
propriate Austrian  authorities  do  not  carry  out 
directions  received  from  the  Allied  Commission; 

(Hi)  where,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  subjects 
detailed  in  Article  5  below,  the  Allied  Commission 
acts  directly. 


■ 


"Released  to  the  press,  with  permission  of  the  Allied 
Commission  for  Austria,  on  July  10. 
2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  fi,  1948.  p.  310. 
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(<l)  In  the  absence  of  action  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil, the  four  several  High  Commissioners  may  act 
independently  in  their  respective  zones  in  any 
matter  covered  by  subparagraphs  (*)  and  (ii)  of 
paragraph  (c)  of  this  Article  and  by  Article  5, 
and  in  any  matter  in  respect  of  which  power  is 
conferred  on  them  by  the  agreement  to  be  made 
under  Article  8  (a)  of  the  agreement. 

(e)  Forces  of  occupation  furnished  by  the  Four 
Powers  will  be  stationed  in  the  respective  zones  of 
occupation  in  Austria  and  Vienna  as  defined  in 
the  Agreement  on  Zones  of  Occupation  in  Austria 
and  the  administration  of  the  City  of  Vienna, 
signed  in  the  European  Advisory  Commission  on 
9th  July,  1945.3  Decisions  of  the  Allied  Council 
which  require  implementation  by  the  forces  of 
occupation  will  be  implemented  by  the  latter  in 
accordance  with  instructions  from  their  respective 
High  Commissioners. 

Article  3 

The  primary  tasks  of  the  Allied  Commission  for 
Austria  shall  be : 

(a)  To  ensure  the  enforcement  in  Austria  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  on  the  Defeat  of 
Germany  signed  at  Berlin  on  5th  June,  1945; 4 

(b)  To  complete  the  separation  of  Austria  from 
Germany,  and  to  maintain  the  independent  ex- 
istence and  integrity  of  the  Austrian  State,  and 
pending  the  final  definition  of  its  frontiers  to 
ensure  respect  for  them  as  they  were  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1937; 

(r)  To  assist  the  Austrian  Government  to  re- 
create a  sound  and  democratic  national  life  based 
on  an  efficient  administration,  stable  economic  and 
financial  conditions  and  respect  for  law  and  order ; 

(d)  To  assist  the  freely  elected  Government  of 
Austria  to  assume  as  quickly  as  possible  full  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  state  in  Austria; 

(e)  To  ensure  the  institution  of  a  progressive 
long-term  educational  program  designed  to  eradi- 
cate all  traces  of  Nazi  ideology  and  to  instill  into 
Austrian  youth  democratic  principles. 

Article  4 

(a)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  full  exercise  of 
the  Austrian  Government's  authority  equally  in 
all  zones  and  to  promote  the  economic  unity  of 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  221. 
1  Bulletin-  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1051. 
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Austria,  the  Allied  Council  will  from  the  date  of 
signature  of  this  Agreement  ensure  the  removal 
of  all  remaining  restrictions  on  the  movement  with- 
in Austria  of  persons,  goods,  or  other  traffic,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  specifically  prescribed  by  the 
Allied  Council  or  required  in  frontier  areas  for 
the  maintenance  of  effective  control  of  interna- 
tional movements.  The  zonal  boundaries  will  then 
have  no  other  effect  than  as  boundaries  of  the 
spheres  of  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  re- 
spective High  Commissioners  and  the  location  of 
occupation  troops. 

(b)  The  Austrian  Government  may  organize  a 
customs  and  frontier  administration,  and  the 
Allied  Commission  will  take  steps  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable to  transfer  to  it  customs  and  travel  control 
functions  concerning  Austria  which  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  military  needs  of  the  occupation 
forces. 

Article  5 

The  following  are  the  matters  in  regard  to  which 
the  Allied  Commission  may  act  directly  as  pro- 
vided in  Article  2  (c)  (Hi)  above  : 

(i)   Demilitarization      and      disarmament 
(military,    economic,    industrial,    technical    and 
■  scientific). 

(ii)  The  protection  and  security  of  the 
Allied  forces  in  Austria,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  military  needs  in  accordance  with  the  Agree- 
ment to  be  negotiated  under  Article  8  (a) . 

(Hi)  The  protection,  care  and  restitution  of 
property  belonging  to  the  Governments  of  any  of 
the  United  Nations  or  their  nationals. 

(iv)  The  disposal  of  German  property  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  agreements  between  the 

Allies. 

(v)  The  care  and  evacuation  of,  and  exer- 
cise of  judicial  authority  over  prisoners  of  war  and 
displaced  persons. 

(vi)  The  control  of  travel  into  and  out  of 
Austria  until  Austrian  travel  controls  can  be 
established. 

(mi)  (a)  The  tracing,  arrest  and  handing- 
over  of  any  person  wanted  by  one  of  the  Four 
Powers  or  by  the  International  Court  for  War 
Crimes  and  Crimes  against  Humanity. 

(b)  The  tracing,  arrest  and  handing- 
over  of  any  person  wanted  by  other  United  Na- 
tions for  the  crimes  specified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  included  in  the  lists  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  for  War  Crimes. 
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The  Austrian  Government  will  remain  compe- 
tent to  try  any  other  person  accused  of  such  crimes 
and  coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 
Allied  Council's  right  of  control  over  prosecution 
and  punishment  for  such  crimes. 

Article  6 

(a)  All  legislative  measures,  as  defined  by  the 
Allied  Council,  and  international  agreements 
which  the  Austrian  Government  wishes  to  make 
except  agreements  with  one  of  the  4  Powers,  shall, 
before  they  take  effect  or  are  published  in  the 
State  Gazette  be  submitted  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Allied  Council.  In  the  case  of 
constitutional  laws,  the  written  approval  of  the 
Allied  Council  is  required,  before  any  such  law 
may  be  published  and  put  into  effect.  In  the 
case  of  all  other  legislative  measures  and  inter- 
national agreements  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
Allied  Council  has  given  its  approval  if  within 
thirty-one  days  of  the  time  of  receipt  by  the  Allied 
Commission  it  has  not  informed  the  Austrian 
Government  that  it  objects  to  a  legislative  measure 
or  an  international  agreement.  Such  legislative 
measure  or  international  agreement  may  then  be 
published  and  put  into  effect.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment will  inform  the  Allied  Council  of  all  in- 
ternational agreements  entered  into  with  one  or 
more  of  the  4  Powers. 

(b)  The  Allied  Council  may  at  any  time  inform 
the  Austrian  Government  or  the  appropriate  Aus- 
trian authority  of  its  disapproval  of  any  of  the 
Legislative  measures  or  administrative  actions  of 
the  Government  or  of  such  authority,  and  may 
direct  that  the  action  in  question  shall  be  cancelled 
or  amended. 

Article  7 

The  Austrian  Government  is  free  to  establish 
diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  Nations.  The  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations  with 
other  Governments  shall  be  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Allied  Council.  Diplomatic  Mis- 
sions in  Vienna  shall  have  the  right  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  the  Allied  Council.  Military 
Missions  accredited  to  the  Allied  Council  shall  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  their  respective  Govern- 
ments establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Austrian  Government,  and  in  any  case  within  two 
months  of  the  signature  of  this  agreement. 


Article  8 

(a)  A  further  agreement  between  the  Four 
Powers  shall  be  drawn  up  and  communicated  to 
the  Austrian  Government  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
within  three  months  of  this  day's  date  defining  the 
immunities  of  the  members  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  forces  in  Austria  of  the  Four  Pow- 
ers and  the  rights  they  shall  enjoy  to  ensure  their 
security  and  protection  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
military  needs. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  further  agree- 
ment required  by  Article  8  (a)  the  existing  rights 
and  immunities  of  members  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  forces  in  Austria  of  the  Four  Pow- 
ers, deriving  either  from  the  Declaration  on  the 
Defeat  of  Germany  or  from  the  powers  of  a  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  the  field,  shall  remain  unim- 
paired. 

Article  9 

(a)  Members  of  the  Allied  Council,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  other  staffs  appointed  by  each 
of  the  Four  Powers  as  part  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion may  be  either  civilian  or  military. 

(b)  Each  of  the  Four  Powers  may  appoint  as 
its  High  Commissioner  either  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  its  forces  in  Austria  or  its  diplomatic 
or  political  representative  in  Austria  or  such  other 
official  as  it  may  care  to  nominate. 

(c)  Each  High  Commissioner  may  appoint  a 
deputy  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence. 

(d)  A  High  Commissioner  may  be  assisted  in 
the  Allied  Council  by  a  political  adviser  and/or  a 
military  adviser  who  may  be  respectively  the  dip- 
lomatic or  political  representative  of  his  Govern- 
ment in  Vienna  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  forces  in  Austria  of  his  Government. 

(c)  The  Allied  Council  shall  meet  at  least  twice 
in  each  month  or  at  the  request  of  any  member. 

Article  10 

(a)  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall, 
when  necessary,  attend  meetings  of  the  Allied 
Council ; 

(b)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  act  on  be- 
half of  the  Allied  Council  in  matters  delegated  to 
it  by  the  Council ; 

(c)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  ensure  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Allied  Council  and  its  own 
decisions  are  carried  out; 

(d)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Staffs  of  the  Allied  Commis- 
sion. 
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Article  11 


(a)  The  staffs  of  the  Allied  Commission  in 
Vienna  shall  be  organized  in  Divisions  matching 
one  or  more  of  the  Austrian  Ministries  or  Depart- 
ments with  the  addition  of  certain  Divisions  not 
corresponding  to  any  Austrian  Ministry  or  De- 
partment. The  List  of  Divisions  is  given  in  An- 
nex I  to  this  Agreement ;  this  organization  may  be 
changed  at  any  time  by  the  Allied  Council; 

(b)  The  Divisions  shall  maintain  contact  with 
the  appropriate  Departments  of  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment and  shall  take  such  action  and  issue  such 
directions  as  are  within  the  policy  approved  by 
the  Allied  Council  or  the  Executive  Committee; 

(c)  The  Divisions  shall  report  as  necessary  to 
the  Executive  Committee; 

(d)  At  the  Head  of  each  Division  there  shall  be 
four  Directors,  one  from  each  of  the  Four  Powers, 
to  be  collectively  known  as  the  Directorate  of  that 
Division.  Directors  of  Divisions  or  their  repre- 
sentatives may  attend  meetings  of  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil or  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  which  mat- 
ters affecting  the  work  of  their  Divisions  are  being 
discussed.  The  four  officials  acting  as  the  head  of 
each  Division  may  appoint  such  temporary  sub- 
committees as  they  deem  desirable. 

Article  12 
The  decisions  of  the  Allied  Council,  Executive 
Committee,  and  other  constituted  bodies  of  the 
Allied  Commission  shall  be  unanimous. 

The  Chairmanship  of  the  Allied  Council,  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  Directorates  shall  be  held  in 
rotation. 

Article  13 

The  existing  Inter- Allied  Command  in  Vienna, 
formerly  known  as  the  Kommendatura,  shall  con- 
tinue to  act  as  the  instrument  of  the  Allied  Com- 
mission for  affairs  concerning  Vienna  as  a  whole 
until  its  functions  in  connection  with  civil  adminis- 
tration can  be  handed  over  to  the  Vienna  Munici- 
pality. These  will  be  handed  over  progressively 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  form  of  super- 
vision which  will  then  be  applied  will  be  decided 
by  the  Allied  Council.  Meanwhile  the  Vienna 
Inter-Allied  Command  shall  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Municipal  Administration  of  Vienna  as 
the  Allied  Commission  has  to  the  Austrian 
Government. 

Article  14 

The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into  opera- 
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tion  as  from  this  day's  date  and  shall  remain  in 
force  until  it  is  revised  or  abrogated  by  agreement 
between  the  Four  Powers.  On  the  coming  into 
effect  of  the  present  Agreement  the  Agreement 
signed  in  the  European  Advisory  Commission  on 
4th  July  1945,  shall  be  abrogated.  The  Four 
Powers  shall  consult  together  not  more  than  six 
months  from  this  day's  date  with  a  view  to  its 
revision. 

In  witness  whereof  the  present  Agreement  has 
been  signed  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  Four  Powers 
by  its  High  Commissioner  in  Austria. 

Done  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  1946  at 
Vienna  in  quadruplicate  in  English,  in  French  and 
in  Russian  each  text  being  equally  authentic.  A 
translation  into  German  shall  be  agreed  between 
the  four  High  Commissioners  and  communicated 
by  them  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Austrian 
Government. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom : 
Lieutenant  General  J.  S.  Steele 

For  the  Government  of  the  United   States  of 
America : 

General  Mark  W.  Clark 

For  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics : 

Colonel  General  L.  V.  Kaurasov 

For  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic : 
General  de  Corps  d'Armee 
M.  E.  Bethouart 
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of  State,  Mr.  Austin  will  be  the  senior  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  second 
part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alternate 
representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  held  ir 
New  York  City,  September  1946 : 
Charles  A.  Eaton,  a  Member  of  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  o1 

New  Jersey 

Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  f  ron^ 
the  State  of  California 

John  Foster  Dulles,  of  New  York 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois 
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Consolidation  of  OIC's  Radio 
Operations 

[Released  to  the  press  July  18] 

Consolidation  of  the  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco radio  operations  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  International  Information  and  Cultural 
Affairs  was  announced  on  July  18  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  William  Benton. 

The  transfer  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York 
of  approximately  50  specially  qualified  persons 
began  Wednesday,  July  17,  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  late  in  August.  The  first  program 
from  New  York  in  the  State  Department's  8- 
language  Far  Eastern  broadcasting  schedule  will 
be  moved  by  land  line  to  west-coast  transmitters 
on  August  1. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  operational  merger,  all 
State  Department  foreign  voice  broadcasts  will 
originate  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of 
Kenneth  D.  Fry,  Acting  Chief  of  the  International 
Broadcasting  Division.  The  State  Department 
currently  has  36  transmitters  carrying  voice  broad- 
casts and  Morse  transmissions  to  other  countries, 
and  10  of  these  are  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
All  10  are  used  for  Far  Eastern  purposes,  and  in 
addition  6  of  them  carry  shows  to  the  west  coast 
of  Latin  America. 

The  50  persons  being  transferred  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  are  language  and  technical 
experts  whose  qualifications  OIC  so  far  has  been 
unable  to  duplicate  in  recruiting  efforts  in  the  east, 
and  they  will  be  considered  for  employment  be- 
yond the  period  of  the  transfer.  They  are  all  that 
will  be  retained  of  the  present  San  Francisco  radio 
force  of  185.  The  latter  figure  in  turn  represents 
the  remainder  of  an  operation  that  totaled  900 
radio,  Morse,  and  administrative  employees  at  its 
wartime  peak  under  the  Office  of  War  Information. 

After  August  1,  Far  Eastern  programs  will  be 
broadcast  in  English,  French,  Siamese,  Annamese, 
Dutch,  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Malay.  These  pro- 
grams cover  news,  commentaries,  music,  and  in- 
formational Americana  programs,  many  of  which 
are  taken  from  American  domestic  networks  and 
specially  revised  for  overseas  listeners.  There 
will  be  seven  hours  of  air  time  daily,  beginning  at 
5  a.m.,  Eastern  Daylight  Time.  There  are  trans- 
mitters in  Honolulu  and  Manila  to  boost  delivery 
to  China,  Indonesia,  Siam,  French  Indochina  and 
other  Asiatic  areas. 
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Samuel  H.  Rickard,  former  president  of  Ameri- 
can University  in  Rangoon  and  a  veteran  of  the 
San  Francisco  office,  will  head  the  Far  East  Sec- 
tion in  the  merged  set-up. 

Recordings  are  to  be  made  to  sustain  the  various 
programs  on  the  air  while  engineers  and  language 
contingents  of  announcers,  writers,  and  editors  are 
traveling  to  New  York. 


Procedure  for  Filing 
War-Damage  Claims 

Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary1 

[Released  to  the  press  July  17] 

The  Department  of  State  is  urgently  in  need  of 
preliminary  information  from  American  nationals 
relating  to  war  losses  or  damage  to  their  properties 
located  in  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary. 
All  such  nationals  are  requested  to  furnish  a  brief 
statement  regarding  such  losses  or  damage,  even 
though  such  information  may  have  been  heretofore 
submitted  to  a  governmental  agency.  The  state- 
ment should  contain  available  information  on  the 
following  points : 

(a)  Name  of  owner 

(b)  Nature  and  location  of  property 

(c)  Estimated  amount  (in  U.S.  dollars)  of  loss 
or  damage 

(d)  Cause  of  loss  or  damage — whether  as  a  con- 
sequence of  military  operations,  requisition,  sei- 
zure as  enemy  property,  looting,  removal,  etc. 

(e)  Nationality  of  authorities  causing  the  loss 
or  damage. 

Claimants  possessing  properties  in  more  than 
one  of  the  above-mentioned  countries  should  sub- 
mit a  separate  statement  with  respect  to  each  such 
country.  The  statement  should  be  submitted  im- 
mediately to  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  and 
should  in  any  event  reach  the  Department  not  later 
than  July  26, 1946. 

This  announcement  does  not  relate  to  properties 
in  countries  other  than  those  named,  nor  to  claims 
arising  out  of  agrarian  or  nationalization  pro- 
grams. 


2For  procedure  for  filing  war-damage  claims  for  prop- 
erties located  in  Poland  and  the  Netherlands,  see  Bulletin 
of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1083. 
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Procedure  for  Gasoline  Rations 
to  American  Motorists  in 
Europe 

[Released  to  the  press  July  15] 

A  plan  for  providing  a  limited  amount  of  gaso- 
line to  United  States  motorists  traveling  in  five 
European  countries  on  essential  business,  effective 
immediately,  was  announced  jointly  at  Washing- 
ton on  July  15  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  and  the  European  Central  Inland  Trans- 
port Organization  (ECTTO). 

The  plan  was  developed  by  ECITO,  an  inter- 
governmental organization  with  headquarters  at 
Paris,  France,  in  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  membership,  to  meet  a  demand  from 
business  travelers  for  a  guaranteed  quantity  of 
gasoline  to  be  used  in  traveling  with  their  own 
automobiles  in  certain  countries  which  still  ration 
motor  fuel.  The  countries  participating  are: 
Belgium,   Czechoslovakia,  France,  Luxembourg, 

and  Norway. 

Operation  of  the  plan  was  outlined  as  follows : 
a  United  States  resident  who  desires  to  take  his 
automobile  to  one  or  more  of  the  five  countries 
listed  above  and  who  will  have  need  for  gasoline 
for  essential  travel  (as  attested  by  his  possession 
of  United  States  passport  and  visas)   makes  ap- 
plication   for   "ECITO    Motor    Fuel   Letter   of 
Credit"  to  an  accredited  travel  agency  at  the  time 
he  obtains  other  necessary  documents  for  inter- 
national travel  with  his  car.     When  other  docu- 
ments are  issued  he  is  given   a  letter  of  credit 
which  specifically  identifies  the  applicant  and  his 
car  and  contains  from  one  to  five  coupons   (de- 
pending on  his  needs),  each  good  for  100  liters 
(approximately  26%  U.S.   gallons)    for  a  three 
months'    period.     Upon    arrival    in    the    foreign 
country,  he  presents  his   letter  of  credit  to   an 
office  designated  by  the  foreign  government  and 
is  issued  local  rationing  coupons  which  he  gives 
to  gasoline  stations  when  purchasing  fuel.     This 
plan  does  not  apply  to  cars  rented  or  purchased 
abroad,  fueling  arrangements  for   which  would 
have  to  be  made  in  the  country  concerned. 

The  Department  of  State  emphasized  that  only 
a  traveler  who  obtains  a  U.S.  passport  and  the 
necessary  foreign  visas  for  the  countries  listed, 
and  who  has  the  required  documents  admitting 
his  car  to  international  travel,  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive the  gasoline  letter  of  credit.     It  also  cau- 
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tioned  travelers  on  the  lack  of  spare  parts  and 
tires  in  European  countries,  which  is  still  greatly 
handicapping  travel  by  all  motorists  there. 

It  is  estimated  that  less  than  1,500  United  States 
residents  will  take  their  cars  abroad  during  the 
year  1946.  At  an  average  of  15  miles  a  gallon, 
the  maximum  permissible  allowance  of  132  gal- 
lons would  represent  about  2,000  miles  for  three 
months'  travel. 

The  Department  of  State  has  asked  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  and  the  American 
Automobile  Tourists  Alliance  to  handle  the  de- 
tails of  issuing  these  gasoline  letters  of  credit  to 
motorists  at  the  same  time  they  receive  the  other 
documents  required  for  international  motoring. 


Visit  of  Indian  Labor  Welfare 
Officer 

Kanji  Dwarkadas,  labor  and  welfare  officer  of 
the  Indian  United  Mills  of  Bombay,  India,  has 
recently  come  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  guest  of  the  Department  of  State  he  will  be 
in  Washington  two  more  weeks  and  will  spend 
about  five  months  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Concerned  with  various  aspects  of  industrial 
workers'  living  and  working  conditions,  he  has 
expressed  interest  in  learning  all  he  can  in  the 
United  States  which  will  be  of  help  to  India, 
whose  leaders  are  devoting  increasing  attention  to 
problems  of  social  justice,  social  security,  and 
economic  progress. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ambassador  of  China 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  China, 
V.  K.  Wellington  Koo,  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  to  the  President  on  July  16.  For  the 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  his  credentials  and  the 
President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  488. 

Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Yugo- 
slavia, Sava  N.  Kosanovic,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  July  18.  For  texts  of 
the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  494. 
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Lend-Lease  Settlement  and  Surplus-Property 
Agreement  With  New  Zealand 


[Released  to  the  press  July  10] 

Representatives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land on  July  10  signed  an  agreement  representing 
an  over-all  settlement  of  lend-lease  and  reciprocal 
aid  and  providing  for  the  sale  of  certain  United 
States  surplus  property.  The  agreement  was 
signed  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  Dean  Acheson,  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  by  Walter  Nash, 
Minister  of  Finance. 

The  agreement  constitutes  a  final  settlement  for 
lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid  and  for  the  financial 
claims  of  each  Government  arising  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  New  Zealand  made  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations  meas- 
ured in  both  sacrifice  of  manpower  and  material. 
This  is  especially  true  considering  the  relatively 
small  population  of  that  Dominion.  Throughout 
the  war  New  Zealand  provided  an  important 
source  of  supplies  for  the  Pacific  area,  all  of  which 
supplies  were  made  available  under  reverse  lend- 
lease  without  charge  to  the  United  States.  This 
contribution  by  New  Zealand  relieved  the  United 
States  of  the  need  to  supply  very  considerable 
quantities  of  food  and  equipment  to  its  armed 
forces  in  the  Pacific  areas,  resulting  in  an  impor- 
tant saving  in  our  own  supplies  and  in  shipping 
space. 

In  the  settlement  just  concluded  it  has  been 
agreed  that  neither  Government  will  make  any 
payment  to  the  other  for  lend-lease  and  reciprocal- 
aid  articles  and  services  used  in  the  achievement 
of  victory.  New  Zealand  has  undertaken  to  pur- 
chase certain  United  States  surplus  war  property 
composed  of  capital  equipment  and  of  non-combat 
aircraft  and  spares  remaining  in  the  Pacific  area. 
The  payment  to  be  made  by  New  Zealand  under 
this  agreement  amounts  to  approximately  $5,500,- 
000.  This  amount  in  New  Zealand  currency  is  to 
be  used  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
acquisition  of  real  estate  and  the  construction  of 
United  States  Government  buildings  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  cultural  relations  of  mutual  benefit 
to  the  two  countries. 


This  settlement  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  the  Reciprocal  Aid  Agreement  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  United  States.  That  agreement 
subscribed  to  the  principles  that  settlement  for 
lend-lease  and  reverse  lend-lease  should  be  such  as 
not  to  burden  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries but  to  promote  mutually  advantageous  trade 
relations  between  them  and  better  world-wide  eco- 
nomic relations.  The  settlement  of  the  war  ac- 
counts just  completed  thus  opens  the  way  for 
further  collaboration  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  sphere  of  world  economics. 

The  two  Governments  are  in  full  accord  on  the 
objectives  of  a  high  level  of  employment  and  in- 
creased international  commerce.  New  Zealand 
will  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  international 
trade  and  employment  conference,  proposed  by  the 
United  States,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  work 
out  agreed  measures  for  the  expansion  of  world 
trade,  employment,  and  production  and  to  estab- 
lish permanent  international  machinery  to  foster 
these  purposes.  New  Zealand  has  also  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in 
a  further  conference  to  be  held  early  next  year  at 
which  a  group  of  major  trade  countries  will  con- 
sider specific  reciprocal-trade  arrangements  for 
the  mutual  reduction  of  trade  barriers  and  active 
promotion  of  wider  trade  between  themselves  and 
other  countries.  Furthermore,  pursuant  to  this 
settlement  both  Governments  will  continue  to  dis- 
cuss arrangements  for  agreed  action  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  economic  objectives  referred  to  in 
article  VII  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreement. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  have 
reached  agreement  as  set  forth  below  regarding 
settlement  for  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid,  for 
certain  surplus  war  property,  and  for  the  financial 
claims  of  each  Government  against  the  other  aris- 
ing as  a  result  of  World  War  II.  This  settlement 
is  complete  and  final.  Both  Governments,  in  ar- 
riving at  this  settlement,  have  taken  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  benefits  already  received  by  them  in 
the  defeat  of  their  common  enemies,  and  of  the  aid 
furnished  by  each  Government  to  the  other  in  the 
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course  of  the  war.  No  further  benefits  will  be 
sought  as  consideration  for  lend-lease  and  recipro- 
cal  aid,  for  surplus  war  property  covered  by  this 
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Agreement,  or  for  the  settlement  of  other  financial 
claims  arising  as  a  result  of  World  War  II,  except 
as  herein  specifically  provided. 


TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 


Lend-Lease  and  Reciprocal  Aid 

1.  (a)  The  term  "lend-lease  article"  as  used  in 
this  Agreement  means  any  article  heretofore  trans- 
ferred by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  Act  of  March  11, 1941  [*] 

(1)  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  or 

(2)  to  any  other  government  and  heretofore  re- 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand. 

(b)  The  term  "reciprocal  aid  article"  as  used  in 
this  Agreement  means  any  article  heretofore  trans- 
ferred by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  reciprocal 
aid. 

2.  In  recognition  of  the  mutual  benefits  received 
by  the  two  Governments  from  the  interchange  of 
lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid,  neither  Government 
will  be  required  to  make  any  payment  to  the  other 
for  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid  articles  and  serv- 
ices used  in  the  achievement  of  the  common 
victory. 

3.  (a)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  hereby 
acquires,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  as 
of  September  2,  1945,  full  title,  without  qualifica- 
tion as  to  disposition  or  use,  to  all  lend-lease  arti- 
cles in  the  possession  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  its  agents  or  transferees,  on  September  2, 
1945,  and  not  subsequently  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  other  than  lend-lease 
articles  which  on  that  date  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand. 

(b)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  hereby 
acquires,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  as 
of  the  date  of  loading  on  board  ocean  vessel  for 
shipment  to  New  Zealand,  full  title,  without 
qualification  as  to  disposition  or  use,  to  all  lend- 
lease  articles  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  on  or  after  September  2,  1945,  pur- 

1 55  Stat.  31. 


suant  to  lend-lease  requisitions  filed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand,  and  not  subsequently 
returned  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  articles  constituted  the  lend-lease  pipeline 
for  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  and  in  respect 
of  which  no  further  deliveries  remain  to  be  made. 

(c)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  hereby  ac- 
quires, and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  as  of 
the  date  of  delivery  to  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  full  title,  without  qualifica- 
tion as  to  disposition  or  use,  to  all  lend-lease  ar- 
ticles, other  than  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
lethal  weapons,  in  addition  to  the  articles  covered 
by  sub-paragraph  (b)  hereof,  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  between  September 
2,  1945,  and  December  31,  1945,  both  dates  inclu- 
sive, and  not  subsequently  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

(d)  In  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertak- 
ings of  this  Agreement,  no  payment  shall  be  re- 
quired from  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  with 
respect  to  the  articles  covered  by  sub-paragraphs 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  hereof. 

4.  (a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
hereby  acquires,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
quired as  of  September  2,  1945,  full  title,  without 
qualification  as  to  disposition  or  use,  to  all  recipro- 
cal aid  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  its  agents  or  transferees,  on 
September  2,  1945,  and  not  subsequently  returned 
to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  other  than 
reciprocal  aid  articles  which  on  that  date  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
hereby  acquires,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
quired as  of  the  date  of  delivery  to  United  States 
depot  in  New  Zealand,  or  of  loading  aboard  ocean 
vessel  for  shipment  from  New  Zealand,  whichever 
is  the  earlier,  full  title,  without  qualification  as  to 
disposition  or  use,  to  all  reciprocal  aid  articles 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  between  September  2,  1945,  and  December 
31, 1945,  both  dates  inclusive,  and  not  subsequently 
returned   to   the   Government   of   New   Zealand, 
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which  articles  constituted  the  reciprocal  aid  pipe- 
line for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
in  respect  of  which  no  further  deliveries  remain  to 
be  made. 

(<?)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
hereby  acquires,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ac- 
quired as  of  the  date  of  delivery  to  the  custody 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  full  title, 
without  qualification  as  to  disposition  or  use,  to  all 
reciprocal  aid  articles,  other  than  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  other  lethal  weapons,  in  addition  to  the 
articles  covered  by  sub-paragraph  (h)  hereof, 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  between  September  2,  1945,  and  December 
31, 1945,  both  dates  inclusive,  and  not  subsequently 
returned  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

(d)  In  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertak- 
ings of  this  Agreement,  no  payment  shall  be  re- 
quired from  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  articles  covered  by  sub-paragraphs 
(a),  (b)  and  (c)  hereof. 

5.  (a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  lend-lease  articles,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand,  with  respect  to  recipro- 
cal aid  articles,  reserve  a  right  to  recapture,  at  any 
time  after  September  1,  1945,  any  such  articles 
other  than  those  to  which  title  is  passed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  3  and  4  hereof,  which  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment and,  as  of  the  date  upon  which  notice 
requesting  return  is  communicated  to  the  other 
Government,  are  in  the  possession  of  or  under  the 
control  of  such  other  Government,  although 
neither  Government  intends  to  exercise  generally 
this  right  of  recapture.  Where  either  Govern- 
ment wishes  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  this 
right  of  recapture,  such  Government  will  give 
reasonable  notice  of  its  intention  and,  without 
limiting  the  right  of  recapture,  will  provide  full 
opportunity  to  the  other  Government  for  discus- 
sion of  that  Government's  need  for  the  articles  in 
question. 

(b)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  may,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  paragraph  8  hereof,  divert  any 
such  lend-lease  articles  covered  by  paragraph 
5  (a)  hereof  to  any  uses  in  or  outside  of  New 
Zealand  or  its  territories,  but  will  not,  without 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  without  payment  of  any  proceeds  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  transfer  to 
any  third  country  any  such  lend-lease  articles  in 


the  categories  of  arms,  ammunition  and  other 
lethal  weapons. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  may 
divert  any  such  reciprocal  aid  articles  covered  by 
paragraph  5  (a)  hereof  to  any  uses  in  or  outside 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
but  will  not,  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  and  without  payment  of 
any  proceeds  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand, 
transfer  to  any  third  country  any  such  reciprocal 
aid  articles  in  the  categories  of  arms,  ammunition 
and  other  lethal  weapons. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
respect  to  vessels  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Navy  under  reciprocal  aid,  and  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  with  respect  to  vessels  trans- 
ferred by  the  United  States  Navy  under  lend-lease, 
will,  unless  otherwise  agreed,  each  return  to  the 
other  Government  any  such  vessels  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  recipient  Government  on  the  date  when 
the  request  for  return  is  communicated  to  such 
Government. 

6.  Both  Governments  agree  that,  when  they  dis- 
pose of  articles  acquired  pursuant  to  paragraphs 
3  and  4  hereof,  they  will  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  avoid  discrimination  against  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  manufacturers  or  producers  of 
such  articles,  or  their  agents  or  distributors,  in 
each  country. 

II 

Surplus  War  Property 

7.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  value  of  surplus  non-combat  lend- 
lease  aircraft  and  related  spares  diverted  to 
civilian  use,  and  of  the  other  surplus  property 
covered  by  the  contract  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  dated  December  18,  1945,  as  amended  in 
this  Agreement,  and  in  order  to  further  educa- 
tional and  cultural  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  by  means  of  scholarships  or  otherwise  in 
a  manner  mutually  agreeable,  will  pay  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  the  value  of 
such  aircraft  and  related  spares  and  surplus  prop- 
erty as  provided  in  paragraphs  8  and  9  hereof,  by 
any  of  the  following  methods  or  any  combination 
thereof  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  employing  in  every  case  the  rate  of 
3.2442  United  States  dollars  to  one  New  Zealand 
pound : 
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(i)  (a)  by  delivery  of  title  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  of  such  real  property  and  improvements 
to  real  property  in  New  Zealand  as  may  be  selected 
and  determined  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments,  aggregating  in  value  not  more  than 
$1,200,000; 

(b)  by  establishment  of  a  fund  in  New  Zealand 
pounds,  equivalent  to  not  more  than  the  remaining 
amount  due  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  hereunder,  for  expenditure  in  accordance 
with  agreements  to  be  reached  between  the  two 
Governments  for  carrying  out  educational  and 
cultural  programs  of  benefit  to  the  two  countries ; 
(ii)  by  delivery  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  such  other  property  or  services 
in  New  Zealand  as  may  be  selected  and  determined 
by  agreement  between  the  two  Governments,  ag- 
gregating in  value  not  more  than  such  part  of  the 
amount  due  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  may  not  have  been  expended  under  the, 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (i)  (a)  and  (i)  (b) 
hereof ; 

(iii)  in  the  event  that,  after  three  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Agreement  the  two  Governments 
have  been  unable  to  agree  that  the  purposes 
described  in  subparagraphs  (i)  and  (ii)  above 
hereof  can  be  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  now 
contemplated,  any  residue  will  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  United  States  dollars. 

8.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  will  not 
divert  to  any  civilian  use  any  lend-lease  non- 
combat  aircraft  or  related  spares  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  except  those 
acquired  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  pur- 
suant to  separate  agreement  or  agreements  of  sale 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  accept  the  return  of,  and 
will  declare  as  surplus,  all  lend-lease  non-combat 
aircraft  and  related  spares  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  which  may  be 
selected  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  for 
diversion  to  civilian  use.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  sell  and  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  will  purchase  such  aircraft  and  re- 
lated spares  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
contract  dated  December  18,  1945,  described  and 
amended  in  paragraph  9  hereof.  The  considera- 
tion for  any  such  sales  shall  be  calculated  at  the 
world  disposal  prices  as  determined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  aircraft  and  re- 
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lated  spares  of  the  types  covered  by  such  sales. 
Payment  for  any  such  aircraft  and  related  spares 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  7 
and  9  of  this  Agreement. 

9.  In  the  contract  dated  December  18,  1945,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  sell 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  agreed  to 
purchase  certain  surplus  property  described 
therein  up  to  a  total  value  of  four  million  dollars. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  that  contract  shall 
remain  in  full  force  with  the  following  amend- 
ments : 

(a)  additional  schedules  listing  non-combat  air- 
craft and  related  spares  and  meteorological,  com- 
munication, navigational  and  other  airport  arti- 
cles and  equipment  shall  be  added  to  the  contract; 

(b)  the  amount  of  four  million  dollars  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  up  to  $750,000  to  cover  the 
value  of  non-combat  aircraft  and  related  spares 
and  by  a  further  amount  sufficient  to  cover  the 
value  of  the  meteorological,  communication,  navi- 
gational and  other  airport  articles  and  equipment 
described  in  sub-paragraph  (a)  hereof; 

(c)  in  lieu  of  the  method  of  payment  provided 
for  in  that  contract,  payment  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  7  of  this  Agreement. 

Ill 
Other  Financial  Claims 

10.  (a)  The  Government  of  New  Zealand 
hereby  assumes  responsibility  for  the  settlement 
and  payment  of  all  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
arising  from  acts  or  omissions  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  occurring  in  New  Zealand  before  June  30, 
1946. 

(b)  The  following  financial  claims  between  the 
two  Governments,  arising  out  of  existing  arrange- 
ments in  which  the  liability  for  payment  has  here- 
tofore been  acknowledged  and  the  method  of  com- 
putation mutually  agreed  upon,  are  not  covered  by 
this  settlement,  as  they  will  be  settled  in  accord- 
ance with  such  arrangements : 

(i)   Claims  by  either  Government  arising  out 

of  lend-lease  requisitions  filed  by  the  Government 

of  New  Zealand  in  which  the  Government  of  New 

Zealand  agreed  to  make  direct  cash  reimbursement 

{Continued  on  page  189) 
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Surplus-Property  Agreement  With  Brazil 


[Released  to  the  press  July  12] 

A  contract  has  been  signed  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
whereby  Brazil  will  purchase  the  remainder  of  the 
United  States  surplus  property  located  in  Brazil. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  extended 
credit  to  Brazil  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  eight 
million  United  States  dollars  to  enable  Brazil  to 
purchase  this  property.  Brazil  has  agreed  to  repay 
it  in  five  equal  annual  instalments,  beginning  July 
1,  1947.  Interest  was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  2% 
percent  a  year  on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance 
of  the  total  purchase  price. 

A  major  factor  in  the  agreement  is  to  facilitate 
the  withdrawal  of  small  United  States  troop  de- 
tachments still  at  air  bases  in  Brazil. 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

This  contract  made  and  entered  into  this  5  day 
of  July  1946,  in  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  by 
General  de  Divisao  Alvaro  Fitjza  de  Castro,  in 
the  building  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  representing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil, 
and  by  Field  Commissioner  Lehman  Wellington 
Miller,  representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  desires 
to  sell  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  desires  to 
buy,  surplus  war  properties  brought  into  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  World  War  II,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has  des- 
ignated the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
and  his  representative,  the  Field  Commissioner  for 
Latin  America,  Eastern  Division,  as  its  authorized 
and  acting  agent  to  dispose  of  such  surplus  prop- 
erties located  in  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  and 

Whereas  it  is  mutually  advantageous  to  dispose 
of  such  properties  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  caretaking  personnel  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  provide  goods  needed  by 
the  United  States  of  Brazil : 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  mutual 
covenants  herein  entered  into,  it  is  agreed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Article  I 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  sell  and 


the  United  States  of  Brazil  agrees  to  buy  the 
remainder  of  the  movable  property  owned  by,  and 
which  will  be  declared  surplus  to  the  needs  of, 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  located  on,  or  in  the  vicinity  of, 
air  bases  in  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  for  a  sum 
to  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner : 

(a)  All  of  such  surplus  property  will  be  cata- 
logued by  the  Field  Commissioner,  showing  the 
quantity,  condition,  location,  costs  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  purchase  prices  of  each 
item  or  group  of  items  as  explained  in  sub-Para- 
graph (b)  below.  As  and  when  each  catalog  is 
compiled  it  will  be  attached  hereto  and  become  a 
part  hereof.  The  total  purchase  price,  therefore, 
will  become  the  aggregate  purchase  prices  of  all  of 
the  completed  catalogs,  less  any  adjustments  made 
as  a  result  of  Paragraph  (d)  Art.  I. 

(b)  1.)  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  all  spare  parts 
and  components  for  tactical-type  airplanes  used 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
will  be  computed  at  15%  (fifteen  percent)  of  orig- 
inal cost  to  the  United  States  of  America  less  de- 
preciation, and  for  all  spare  parts  and  components 
for  commercial-type  airplanes  at  75%  (seventy- 
five  percent)  of  the  original  cost  less  depreciation, 
and  will  appear  in  the  catalog  under  the  column 
headed  "Purchase  Price". 

2.)  For  the  six  vessels  listed  in  Appendix  A, 
and  such  other  surplus  vessels  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  contracting  parties  hereto,  the  pur- 
chase price  shall  be  computed  at  30%  (thirty  per- 
cent) of  the  original  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

3.)  For  all  other  movable  goods  the  purchase 
price  will  be  50%  (fifty  percent)  of  the  landed 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  America,  such  cost 
being  less  depreciation  for  quality,  condition,  and 
usefulness. 

(c)  Within  twenty  days  of  the  date  of  signing 
this  contract  an  inventory  will  be  commenced  of 
the  properties  listed  in  such  catalogs  as  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  has  currently  prepared. 
Other  inventories  will  be  commenced  thereafter  as 
expeditiously  as  catalogs  can  be  prepared  by  the 
Field  Commissioner.    The  inventory  will  be  made 
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jointly  by  representatives  of  the  two  Governments. 
Each  Government  will  furnish  the  personnel  and 
material  which  it  deems  necessary  for  the  com- 
pletion and  verification  of  the  inventory. 

(d)  Any  variations  between  the  quantity  and 
condition  disclosed  as  a  result  of  the  joint  inven- 
tory and  the  quantity  and  condition  stated  in  the 
catalog  will  be  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  unit 
purchase  price.  Where  items  are  listed  as  "more 
or  less,"  no  adjustment  will  be  made  as  long  as 
the  variation  does  not  exceed  5%  (five  percent) . 

Article  II 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  extend 
credit  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil  for  an  amount 
not  in  excess  of  US  $8,000,000  (eight  million 
United  States  dollars),  subject  to  the  following- 
conditions  and  terms  of  payment : 

(a)  A  sum  in  United  States  dollars,  equal  to 
the  total  purchase  price  arrived  at  pursuant  to 
Article  I  above,  shall  be  paid  in  five  equal  annual 
installments,  beginning  on  1  July  1947  and  con- 
tinuing thereafter  on  1  July  of  each  year  up  to 
and  including  1  July  1951,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sub-Paragraph  (d)  of  this  Article. 

(b)  Interest  shall  accrue  from  the  respective 
dates  of  determination  of  the  amount  due  the 
United  States  of  America  for  each  catalog  in  con- 
formity with  Article  I  hereof,  and  shall  be  paid 
on  the  outstanding  unpaid  balance  of  the  total 
purchase  price.  The  rate  of  interest  shall  be  2%% 
(two  and  three-eighths  percent)  per  annum,  pay- 
able on  the  first  day  of  July  of  each  year,  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  on  1  July  1947. 

(c)  All  payments  shall  be  made  in  United 
States  dollars,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Federal  Eeserve  Bank  of  New 
York. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  may  anticipate  the  payment,  in  United 
States  dollars,  of  any  installment  of  principal,  or 
any  part  thereof,  provided  that  this  right  of  an- 
ticipation may  not  be  exercised  when  any  install- 
ment of  principal  or  interest  is  past  due  and 
unpaid. 

Article  III 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  here- 
to that  all  of  the  property  sold  hereunder  is  con- 
veyed on  a  "where  is",  "as  is"  basis.  Delivery  shall 
be  made  at  the  present  location  of  the  property 
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as  and  when  each  item  is  inventoried,  and  removal 
or  transfer  of  custody  shall  be  completed  for  all 
items  in  each  location  and  in  each  catalog,  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  at  its 
expense,  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inventory.  If  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  is  unable  to  remove  or  accept  custody  of 
said  property  within  the  thirty-day  period,  there- 
after all  cost  of  care  and  handling  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  any  losses  whatsoever  will  be  borne  by 
the  Brazilian  Government.  The  United  States  of 
America  guarantees  the  title  to  the  property 
herein  conveyed. 

Article  IV 

In  the  event  of  any  resale  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty sold  hereunder  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
undertakes  to  restrict  the  right  of  purchasers  to 
export  such  property  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Article  V 

In  the  case  of  any  technical  disagreements 
within  this  contract,  each  Government  will  appoint 
one  representative  and  these  two  will  agree  upon, 
and  appoint,  an  expert,  who,  with  them,  will  con- 
sider all  disputes,  and  their  decisions  will  be  final 
on  any  questions  of  fact. 

Article  VI 

This  contract  shall  have  a  supplement,  signed 
by  authorized  representatives  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, which  will  set  forth :  (1)  the  purchase  price 
of  each  catalog  as  adjusted  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  I  (d),  (2)  the  annual  payments 
due  the  United  States  of  America  under  terms  of 
this  agreement,  and  (3)  the  respective  dates  on 
which  the  adjusted  purchase  price  of  each  catalog 
was  determined. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
signed  and  sealed  this  contract,  written  in  English 
and  Portuguese,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above 

written. 

Alvaro  Fiuza  de  Castro 
General  de  Divisao,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

Lehman  Wellington  Miller, 
Field  Commissioner,  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America 

(Continued  on  page  189) 
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Lend-Lease  Agreement  With  Brazil 


[Released  to  the  press  June  28] 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  on  the  disposition  of  approximately 
$2,000,000  of  lend-lease  supplies  in  inventory  or 
procurement  in  the  United  States  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 2, 1945. 

The  agreement  takes  effect  immediately.  It  was 
signed  by  Chester  T.  Lane,  Deputy  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commissioner,  Department  of  State,  and 
by  Colonel  Joao  Valdetaro,  Chief  of  the  Brazilian 
Military  Commission,  Commander  Heitor  Bap- 
tista  Coelho,  Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Naval  Commis- 
sion, and  Lt.  Col.  Jose  Vincente  de  Faria  Lima, 
Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Aeronautical  Commission. 

The  approximate  value  and  the  general  catego- 
ries of  the  articles  to  be  transferred  are  as  follows : 
industrial  equipment,  $1,014,000 ;  air-forces  equip- 
ment, $137,000 ;  and  ordnance  equipment,  $898,000. 

Brazil  has  agreed  to  pay  for  this  equipment  ac- 
cording to  terms  stipulated  in  agreements  made 
during  the  war  to  provide  mutual-defense  aid  to 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Brazil  further  agreed 
to  pay  all  inland  and  ocean  freight  and  other 
transportation  expenses,  and  has  agreed  that  this 
property  shall  not  be  retransferred  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  third  country  without  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

TEXT  OF  AGREEMENT 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  in  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
disposition  in  their  mutual  interests  of  the  unde- 
livered articles  which  were  in  inventory  or  pro- 
curement in  the  United  States  of  America,  prior 
to  September  2,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding mutual  defense  aid  to  the  United  States 
of  Brazil  under  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as 
amended,  agree  as  follows: 

Article  I 

All  articles  and  services  undertaken  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  of  America  under  this 
Agreement  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
authority  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 


of  the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  as  amended,  and 
any  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Article  II 

Within  such  periods  as  may  be  authorized  by 
law,  the  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  trans- 
fer to  the  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  United 
States  of  Brazil  agrees  to  accept  those  articles 
which  are  or  will  be  available  to  the  United  States 
of  America  for  transfer  to  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  out  of  articles  that  were  in  inventory  or 
procurement  in  the  United  States  of  America 
prior  to  September  2,  1945,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  defense  aid  under  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1941,  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  but  were  not 
transferred  prior  to  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  United  States  of  Brazil  agrees  to  pay  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  articles  trans- 
ferred under  Article  II  hereof  at  a  time  and  in 
an  amount  determined  as  provided  in  Article  III 
of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  States  of  Brazil  on  the 
subject  of  defense  aid  dated  March  3,  1942.  It  is 
understood  that  accessorial  charges,  inland  and 
ocean  freight  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  transportation  to  the  United  States  of  Brazil 
of  the  articles  transferred  will  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  of  Brazil. 

Article  IV 

Without  limitation  upon  the  provisions  of  Ar- 
ticle II  hereof,  it  is  agreed  that  the  approximate 
value  and  the  general  categories  of  the  articles 
to  be  transferred  hereunder  are  as  follows : 

Industrial  equipment  $1,  014, 000 

Air  Forces  equipment  137,  000 

Ordnance  equipment  898,  000 

Article  V 

It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  transferred  to  the 
United  States  of  Brazil  under  this  Agreement 
shall  not  be  retransferred  to  the  Government  of 
any  third  country  without  the  consent  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Article  VI 
It  is  agreed  that  transfers  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  articles  so  transferred  are  further  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII  of  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  dated  March  3,  1942. 

Article  VII 

The  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  not 
apply  to  articles  covered  by  requisitions  calling 
for  full  cash  payment  by  the  United  States  of 
Brazil  or  to  articles  requisitioned  under  Brazilian 
Project  Number  4  for  the  airplane  engine  factory 
at  Xerem. 

Article  VIII 

This  Agreement  does  not  constitute  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  United  States  of  Brazil  has  received  aid  under 
the  Act  of  March  11,  1941,  except  for  the  articles 
made  available  under  the  provisions  hereof. 

Article  IX 

It  is  understood  that  the  articles  comprising  the 
category  "Ordnance  equipment"  referred  to  in 
Article  IV  hereof  are  incomplete  and  that  their 
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completion  is  not  contemplated  under  the  terms  of 
Article  II  hereof ;  nevertheless  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  to  undertake  the  completion  of 
the  said  articles  at  the  option  and  expense  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil. 

Article  X 

This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  as  from  this 
day's  date. 

Done  in  duplicate,  at  Washington,  this  28th  day 
of  June,  1946. 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

Chester  T.  Lane 

Deputy  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
Department  of  State 

For  the  United  States  of  Brazil 

Joio  Valdetaro,  Col. 

Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Military  Commission 

H.  Baptista  Coelho 

Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Naval  Commission 

Jose  V.  de  F.  Lima,  Ten  Cel  Ar 

Chief  of  the  Brazilian  Aeronautical 
Commission 


PAU  Governing  Board  Approves  Transmittal 
of  Draft  Declaration  on  Rights  and  Duties 
of  American  States  to  their  Governments 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union  July  17] 

The  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Inter- 
American  System  1  submitted  on  July  17  to  a  spe- 
cial Governing  Board  session  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  report  and  draft  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  American  States.  Upon 
approval  of  the  Board  it  was  decided  to  transmit 
the  declaration  to  the  respective  governments  for 
observations  and  comments.  The  governments 
were  requested  to  send  their  comments  to  the  Pan 
American  Union  on  or  before  October  15,  1946  in 

'Members  of  the  Committee  include  the  following  dele- 
gates to  the  Pan  American  Union ;  Guillermo  Sevilla 
Sacasa,  of  Nicaragua  ;  Antonio  Rocha  ,of  Colombia;  Joao 
Carlos  Muniz,  of  Brazil ;  William  Sanders,  of  the  United 
States ;  Julian  R.  Caceres,  of  Honduras ;  Victor  Andrade, 
of  Bolivia;  Luis  Quintanilla,  of  Mexico;  J.  B.  de  Lavalle, 
of  Peru. 


order  that  a  definitive  draft  may  be  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  Bogota  conference. 

The  document  contains  22  articles,  the  first  5  of 
which  stress  the  juridical  equality  of  all  states, 
p-ood  faith,  and  a  common  belief  in  republican  and 

to  " 

democratic  principles. 

The  declaration,  which  emphasizes  the  faithful 
observance  of  treaties,  bans  intervention  and  ter- 
ritorial acquisition  by  unfair  means,  and  outlaws 
armed  force,  establishes  that  if  disputes  should 
arise  they  are  to  be  settled. 

On  the  question  of  recognition,  the  declaration 
states  that  "the  political  existence  of  a  new  state 
is  independent  of  its  recognition  by  other  states", 
but  further  clarifies  that :  "Recognition— which  is 
unconditional  and  irrevocable — signifies  that  the 
states  which  recognize  the  new  state  accept  its 
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personality  with  all  the  rights  and  duties  which 
international  law  prescribes." 

The  declaration  contains  no  article  on  the  recog- 
nition of  governments.  The  Committee  realized 
the  fact  that  a  principle  on  this  subject  should  be 
included  in  order  that  the  declaration  might  be 
complete,  but  refrained  from  undertaking  its  for- 
mulation since  the  Inter- American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee of  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  at  present  completing 
a  study  on  this  subject. 

Economic  cooperation  is  held  to  be  essential  to 
the  common  welfare  of  the  American  peoples,  be- 
lief is  reaffirmed  in  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and 
the  American  republics  pledge  themselves  to  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  inter- American  system  and 
to  the  strengthening  of  continental  solidarity,  as 
well  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  as 
members  of  the  world  organization. 
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to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
material  therein  requisitioned  and  at  the  time  of 
filing  such  requisitions  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  the  estimated  cost  of 
such  material ; 

(ii)  Claims  arising  out  of  the  agreement  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  for  the  articles  and  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  not  eligible 
for  reciprocal  aid,  and  for  the  articles  and  services 
furnished  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  after  Decem- 
ber 31, 1945. 

(c)  In  consideration  of  the  mutual  undertak- 
ings described  in  this  Agreement,  and  with  the 
objective  of  arriving  at  as  comprehensive  a  settle- 
ment as  possible  and  of  obviating  protracted  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  Governments,  all  other 
financial  claims  whatsoever  of  one  Government 
against  the  other  which  arose  out  of  lend-lease  or 
reciprocal  aid  or  otherwise  arose  on  or  after  Sep- 
tember 3,  1939,  and  prior  to  September  2,  1945, 
out  of  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  World  War 
II,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  dealt  with  in  this 
Agreement,  are  hereby  waived,  and  neither  Gov- 
ernment will  hereafter  raise  or  pursue  any  such 
claims  against  the  other. 

11.  This  Agreement  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  signature. 
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Signed  at  Washington  in  duplicate  this  10th  day 
of  July,  1946. 
For  the   Government   of   the  United   States  of 

America : 

Dean  Acheson 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

For  the  Government  of  New  Zealand : 

W.  Nash 
Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand 

Visit  of  Argentine  Educator 

Luis  Reissig,  cofounder  and  Secretary  of  the 
Colegio  Libre  de  Estudios  Superiores  of  Buenos 
Aires,  is  visiting  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State. 

A  graduate  of  the  school  of  law  and  social 
sciences  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  Dr. 
Reissig  is  interested  in  liberal  social  theories,  edu- 
cational reform,  and  contemporary  literary 
trends.  He  has  chosen  adult  education  as  the 
subject  of  his  observations  and  hopes  to  visit 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  in  as 
many  regions  as  possible,  in  order  to  determine 
how  the  different  geographical  influences  and  the 
social  needs  of  the  various  communities  are 
handled. 

Dr.  Reissig  has  been  invited  to  Middlebury  Col- 
lege, Vermont,  where  he  will  lecture  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  People. 

Among  other  cities  to  be  visited  are  New  York 
City ;  Altoona,  Pa. ;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Chicago, 
111.;  Gary,  Ind.;  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Denver, 
Colo. ;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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APPENDIX 

A 

Vessel 

Original  Cort 

Location 

1. 

Sea  Rescue  Boat — 104  ft. 

$190,000.00 

Natal 

2. 

Aircraft  Rescue  Boat — 63  ft. 

85,000.00 

Natal 

3. 

Aircraft  Rescue  Boat — 63  ft. 

85,000.00 

Natal 

4. 

Line  Handling  Boat — 17  ft. 

2,500.00 

Natal 

5. 

Plane  Rearming  Boat — 33  ft. 

5,000.00 

Natal 

6. 

Bomb  Target  Boat — 65  ft. 

Total  Original  Cost  . 

75,000.00 

Bahia 

$442,500.00 

Purchase    Price  .    .    . 

$132,750.00 

>• 


<-. 
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The  Foreign  Service 


William  Walton  Butterworth,  Jr. 
Given  Rank  of  Minister 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  July 
18  that  William  Walton  Butterworth,  Jr.,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  Counselor  of  Embassy  at  Nanking, 
China,  has  been  given  the  personal  rank  of  Minis- 
ter, by  direction  of  President  Truman. 

Appointment  of  Public-Affairs 
Officer  to  Belgrade 

The  State  Department  announced  on  July  18 
the  appointment  of  E.  Bigelow  Thompson  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  as  chief  public-affairs  officer  for  the 
United  States  in  Yugoslavia.  He  will  be  on  the 
staff  of  the  American  Embassy  at  Belgrade. 

Consular  Offices 

The  name  of  the  American  Vice  Consulate  at 
Puerto  de  la  Cruz,  Venezuela,  has  been  changed  to 
Puerto  la  Cruz  to  conform  with  official  Venezuelan 
usage. 

The  Consulate  at  Durango,  Mexico,  was  officially 
closed  on  July  12,  1946. 


The  Department 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Fitzhugh  Granger  as  Chief,  Area  Division  IV  (American 
Republics),  in  the  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  effective  July  1, 1946. 


The  Congress 


Twenty-second  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations.  Message  From  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Transmitting  the  Twenty-Second  Report  of  Opera- 


tions Under  the  Lend-Lease  Act  for  the  Period  Ending 
December  31,  1945.     H.  Doc.  663,  79th  Cong.    89  pp. 

Seventh  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA. 
Message  From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mitting the  Seventh  Quarterly  Report  on  the  Operations 
of  UNRRA  and  Expenditure  of  Funds  Appropriated  by 
the  Congress.     H.  Doc.  670,  79th  Cong,  iii,  62  pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary  Appropriation  Bill,  1947.  S.  Rept.  1510,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6056.  24  pp.  [Department  of 
State,  pp.  1-7.] 

Amending  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946,  for 
the  Purpose  of  Making  a  Clerical  Correction.     S.  Rept. 

1577,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  2259.  1  p.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Providing  for  the  Retention  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment or  Its  Agencies  or  Instrumentalities  of  Real  and 
Personal  Property  Within  the  Philippines  Now  Owned  or 
Later  Acquired  and  for  the  Administration  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  Amended, 
in  the  Philippines,  Subsequent  to  Independence.     S.  Rept. 

1578,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  2345.  4  pp.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Authorizing  the  Continuance  of  the  Acceptance  by  the 
Treasury  of  Deposits  of  Public  Moneys  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.  S.  Rept.  1579,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  2348. 
2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Making  Appropriations  for  Government  Corporations 
and  Independent  Executive  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30,  1947.  S.  Rept.  1617,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  H.R.  6777.    7  pp.     [Department  of  State,  p.  2.] 

Amending  the  Law  Relating  to  Larceny  in  Interstate 
or  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  Rept.  1632,  79th  Cong.,  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  4180.    5  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Administrative  Expenses  in  Government  Departments. 
S.  Rept.  1636,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6533.  11  pp. 
[Favorable  report.] 

Restoration  of  Certain  Currency  Destroyed  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  S.  Rept.  1646,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.J.  Res.  321.    2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

United  States  Membership  and  Participation  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization. S.  Rept.  1649,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.J. 
Res.  305.    6  pp. 

Nationality  Act  of  1940,  with  Amendments  Through 
March  31,  1946.  S.  Doc.  207,  79th  Cong,  iv.,  114  pp. 
[Indexed.] 

Supplemental  Estimate — Department  of  State.  Com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Trans- 
mitting Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  State,  Fiscal  Year  1947,  Amounting  to 
$339,853.60.     S.  Doc.  233,  79th  Cong.     2  pp. 

An  Act  Reducing  or  further  reducing  certain  appro- 
priations and  contractual  authorizations  available  for  the 
fiscal  year  1946,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  May 
27, 1946.     [H.R.  5604.]     Public  Law  391,  79th  Cong.     9  pp. 

Joint  Resolution  To  provide  for  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  Philippine  independence  ceremonies  on  July  4, 
1946.  Approved  June  15,  1946.  [H.J.  Res.  360.]  Public 
Law  414,  79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  provide  military  assistance  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  establishing  and  maintaining  national 
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security  and  to  form  a  basis  for  participation  by  tbat 
government  in  such  defensive  military  operations  as  the 
future  may  require.  Approved  June  26,  1946.  [H.R. 
6572.]     Public  Law  454,  79th  Cong.     2  pp. 

An  Act  To  facilitate  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  the  alien  fiancees  or  fiances  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Approved  June  29, 
1946.     [S.  2122.]     Public  Law  471,  79th  Cong.     2  pp. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  as 
amended.  Approved  June  29,  1946.  [H.R.  5716.]  Public 
Law  475,  79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  authorize  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  of  races  indigenous  to  India,  and  per- 
sons of  races  indigenous  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  make 
them  racially  eligible  for  naturalization,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Approved  July  2,  1946.  [H.R.  3517.]  Public 
Law  4S3,  79th  Cong.     2  pp. 


An  Act  To  provide  for  the  retention  by  the  United  States 
Government  or  its  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  real 
and  personal  property  within  the  Philippines  now  owned 
or  later  acquired  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended, 
in  the  Philippines,  subsequent  to  independence.  Approved 
July  3,  1946.  [S.  2345.]  Public  Law  485,  79th  Cong. 
3  pp. 

An  Act  To  authorize  the  appointment  of  additional  For- 
eign Service  officers  in  the  classified  grades.  Approved 
July  3,  1946.  [H.R.  5244.]  Public  Law  488,  79th  Cong. 
2  pp. 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes.  Ap- 
proved July  5,  1946.  [H.R.  6056.]  Public  Law  490,  79th 
Cong.     39  pp. 
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Tin  in  the  Transitional  Period 


Article  by  JOHN  W.  BARNET 


Tin  is  a  vital  element  in  the  economy  of  many 
nations  because  of  its  use  in  babbitt,  solder, 
bronze,  and  other  engineering  materials  as  well 
as  in  the  familiar  tin  can.  It  was  recognized 
even  before  the  war  ended  that  special  action 
would  be  needed  to  insure  adequate  tin  supplies  for 
the  expanding  requirements  of  reconversion  pro- 
grams in  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
some  of  which  had  suffered  serious  depletion  in 
working  stocks  during  the  German  occupation. 
The  task  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  techno- 
logical, economic,  and  political  problems  arising 
as  an  aftermath  of  Japanese  control  over  the 
principal  tin-mining  zone  during  more  than  three 
years. 

The  Department  of  State,  while  having  no  direct 
procurement  or  supply  function,  has  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  campaign  to  improve  the 
tin  situation  during  the  critical  post-war  period. 
This  work  has  been  done,  of  course,  through  the 
cooperation  of  all  United  States  agencies  and  the 
foreign  governments  involved  as  well  as  various 
industries  concerned.  Some  of  the  progress 
achieved  to  date  will  be  outlined  below,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  future  problems. 

The  Combined  Tin  Committee 

During  the  war,  tin  was  allocated  internation- 
ally by  the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board. 
When  it  became  apparent  soon  after  V-J  Day  that 
CRMB  would  terminate  shortly,  negotiations  were 
begun  for  the  continuance  of  tin  allocations 
through  a  combined  committee  mechanism,  suit- 
ably modified  to  include  other  producing  and  con- 
suming countries.2  As  a  result,  the  Combined  Tin 
Committee,  composed  of  members  from  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  formed 
with  headquarters  in  Washington.  This  Commit- 
tee's objective  is  to  insure  that  each  of  the  various 
consuming  countries  in  the  world  receives  a  fair 
share  of  tin  during  the  emergency  period.  Tin 
is  now  the  only  metal  so  allocated  internationally. 


Although  the  Committee's  official  scope  is  tin  in 
metal  form,  due  account  is  taken  of  the  flow  of  tin 
concentrates. 

Missions  to  the  Far  East 

Although  the  United  States  Government  has 
continued  to  purchase  large  tin  supplies  from 
other  areas,  it  has  recognized  the  importance  to 
all  consumers  of  rehabilitating  the  Far  Eastern 
mines  as  quickly  as  possible.  Soon  after  the  war 
ended,  arrangements  were  made  through  the 
British  for  the  appointment  of  an  American  min- 
ing engineer  to  the  special  inspection  committee 
sponsored  by  the  Malayan  Chamber  of  Mines.  In 
addition,  official  representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  sent  to  investigate  the  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  stock  situation  in  a  number  of  Far  East- 
ern territories  including  Malaya,  Siam,  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Japan.  These  mis- 
sions, in  order  that  assistance  might  be  given  later 
in  making  necessary  items  available,  cooperated 
with  the  government  agencies  of  the  tin-produc- 


1  Mr.  Barnet  is  Minerals  Specialist  in  the  International 
Resources  Division,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy, 
Department  of  State.  For  another  article  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
"Tin  in  the  Far  East",  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  16,  1945, 
p.  401. 

2  In  a  joint  statement  on  Dec.  10,  1945  (see  Bulletin  of 
Dec.  16,  1945,  p.  975)  the  President  and  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  agreed  to  terminate 
the  Combined  Raw  Materials  Board  on  Dec.  31,  1945. 
The  statement  also  announced  that  a  few  commodities 
remain  "which  call  for  continued  attention  in  as  much  as 
they  are  in  global  short  supply  in  relation  to  the  needs  in 
consuming  countries.  For  cotton  textiles,  tin,  rubber,  and 
hides  and  leather  it  is  proposed  that  the  committees  set  up 
under  the  Boards  which  are  concerned  with  these  supplies 
should  be  continued  during  such  period  as  the  shortage  of 
supply  in  relation  to  needs  renders  necessary.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  in  all  cases  representation  on  the  commit- 
tees should  be  on  the  appropriate  international  basis 
having  regard  to  their  independent  status  following  the 
dissolution  of  the  Boards.  In  most  cases  committee  mem- 
bership already  includes  countries  having  a  major  interest 
in  the  problems  involved." 
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ing  areas  in  determining  their  requirements  for 
mining  and  transportation  equipment. 

The  American  experts  sent  to  the  Far  East  also 
performed  an  important  function  in  checking  the 
quantities  of  tin  stocks  available  for  export.  Sev- 
eral thousand  tons,  of  tin  metal  were  located  in 
each  of  the  three  largest  producing  areas,  plus  a 
somewhat  larger  aggregate  tonnage  of  tin  as  con- 
centrates. In  addition,  10,000  tons  of  tin  metal 
were  discovered  in  Japan  and  subsequently 
cleared  for  shipment  by  arrangement  there  with 
the  American  military  authorities. 

Equipment  for  Tin  Mining 

Following  the  initial  surveys  of  mines  and 
stocks,  efforts  were  made  to  select  the  particular 
equipment  and  materials  judged  essential  for  re- 
sumption of  operations.  One  of  the  first  neces- 
sities was  adequate  transportation.  The  Civilian 
Production  Administration  accordingly  fur- 
nished priority  assistance  on  deliveries  of  trucks 
requested  for  Malayan  mines.  Also,  landing  craft 
and  tractors  for  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  tin 
islands  were  made  available  from  the  Philippines 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commission. 

A  program  for  the  construction  of  dredges  to 
be  used  in  Netherlands  East  Indies  tin  mines  was 
begun  before  V-J  Day  in  the  United  States  under 
a  special  Government  directive.  Assistance  has 
been  given  the  Dutch  in  coordinating  this  pro- 
gram with  a  complementary  one  under  way  in  the 
Netherlands.  Materials  have  also  been  shipped 
from  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  restoration 
of  damaged  equipment  left  by  the  Japanese. 
American  engineers  have  visited  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  to  aid  in  integrating  the  over-all  plan 
through  proper  scheduling  of  components. 

Incentive  Goods  Program 

The  resumption  of  large-scale  tin  production 
depends  not  only  on  equipment  for  mining  but 
also  on  adequate  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
other  consumer  goods.  This  need  has  been  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  the  program  for  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  where  the  United  States 
has  aided  in  the  furnishing  of  textiles  and  other 
"inducement"  materials. 

In  Siam,  the  United  States  and  United  King- 
dom have  developed  a  broad  program  to  acceler- 
ate the  movement  of  rice,  a  commodity  basic  to  the 
Siamese  economy,  to  deficit  areas  throughout  the 
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Far  East.  Siam  is  being  furnished  trucks  from 
American  military  supplies  abroad,  in  addition 
to  tires,  locomotives,  and  cars  from  U.S.  lend-lease 
sources ;  large  quantities  of  used  clothing,  barges, 
and  pumps  have  also  been  made  available  from 
surplus  military  supplies  in  the  United  States.  To 
aid  the  Siamese  in  obtaining  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  consumer  goods,  the 
American  and  British  Governments  have  coop- 
erated in  the  preparation  of  arrangements  to 
expedite  the  flow  of  tin  from  Siam  to  consuming 
countries,  including  the  United  States. 

The  Present  Supply  Situation 

Although  tin  is  still  in  short  supply,  the  con- 
certed efforts  expended  by  industry  and  govern- 
ment during  the  current  period  have  helped  make 
possible  some  initial  relaxation  of  control  orders 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.     It  is  note- 
worthy that  about  half  the  tin  metal  so  far  allo- 
cated to  the  United  States  by  the  Combined  Tin 
Committee  will  probably  come  from  southeast 
Asia.    A  substantial  portion  of  this  amount  is  ex- 
pected from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  where 
American    procurement    authorities    have    con- 
tracted out  of  immediate  supplies  for  up  to  3,000 
tons  each  of  tin  metal   and  concentrates.     The 
United  States  is  further  designated  to  receive  at 
least  2,000  tons  of  tin  metal  from  Siam  along  with 
a  prospective  share  of  the  tin  concentrates  now  on 
hand  there.    As  might  be  anticipated,  the  tin  sup- 
plies presently  obtainable  in  southeast  Asia  con- 
sist very  largely  of  stocks  remaining  from  the 
period  of  Japanese  occupation.     Resumption  of 
new  production  is  proceeding  at  a  slow  but  accel- 
erated pace  as  additional  equipment  and  other  re- 
sources become  available. 

Tin  in  the  Future 

It  is  now  believed  that  there  will  be  a  gradual 
return  to  approximate  pre-war  production  in  the 
Far  Eastern  tinfields,  perhaps  as  early  as  1948. 
A  further  prospect  is  that  potential  output  of  the 
other  tin  areas  will  total  somewhat  more  than  be- 
fore the  war.  Against  this  restored  world  pro- 
ductive capacity  must  be  measured  the  probable 
future  level  of  tin  consumption.  In  the  case  of 
tin  plate,  which  normally  represents  the  major 
usage  of  tin,  there  has  been  a  trend  toward  thin- 
ner tin  coatings  accentuated  by  the  development 
of  electro-deposition  methods.  However,  the 
(Continued  on  )>ar/e  238) 
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Fiihrer's  Memorandum  31/43 — State  Secret 

The  Fiihrer  opened  the  interview  with  the 
remark  that  he  had  invited  Laval  to  the  Obersalz- 
berg  because  reports  had  reached  him  from  Ger- 
man sources  in  France,  according-  to  which 
Marshal  Petain  was  planning  a  new  change  in 
government.  He  (the  Fiihrer)  had  considered 
the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  Italian 
Government  at  this  meeting  as  necessary  and  ac- 
cordingly he  had  requested  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Bastianini  to  take  part. 

At  the  outset  of  the  interview  he  wished  to  make 
the  following  remark:  Germany,  Italy  and  their 
allies  in  this  war  which  had  been  forced  on  them 
against  their  will  had  made  enormous  sacrifices. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  if  the  French  Govern- 
ment had  adopted  a  different  attitude  in  1939  the 
war  would  have  been  avoided.  However,  it  was  as 
a  result  of  pure  mischief  and  of  the  capitalistic 
egoism  of  the  international  world  that  the  quarrel 
had  been  precipitated  by  the  British.  The  pretexts 
under  which  this  had  come  about  were  simply 
ludicrous.  They  had  begun  a  war  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Danzig  to  the  German  Reich,  but  they 
are  now  ready  to  sacrifice  without  further  ado 
Poland  and  the  other  states  of  Europe  to  the 
Soviets.  However,  the  struggle  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  French  Government  at  that  time 
had  not  given  its  consent  to  the  war.  Under  what 
circumstances  that  had  been  given  was  of  no  con- 
sequence. Only  the  act  itself  counted.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  their  allies,  as  a  result  of  these  events, 
were  now  involved  in  a.  life-and-death  struggle 
and  had  a  right  to  expect  that  a  state  like  France, 
which  had  joint  responsibility  therefor,  would  not 
now  escape  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Axis  powers  in 
their  struggle,  but  they  could  with  greater  justi- 
fication demand  that  such  a  state  do  everything  in 


its  power  to  assist  them  to  victory.  It  could  not 
be  permitted  that  France,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
aggressors,  should  now  calmly  await  the  outcome 
of  the  struggle  and  even  before  its  end  request 
Germany  and  Italy  to  make  a  declaration  which 
would  give  her  complete  security  for  the  future 
in  case  of  the  victory  of  the  Axis  powers,  but  in  the 
case  of  their  defeat  would  allow  France  a  free 
hand.  Such  an  unreasonable  request  was  unbear- 
able. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Fiihrer  wished 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Laval  government  had 
done  everything  possible  to  bring  about  a  toler- 
able relationship  between  the  Reich  and  Italy  on 
one  hand  and  France  on  the  other.  Now,  however, 
reports  had  come  in  according  to  which  the  French 
Chief  of  State,  under  the  influence  of  his  advisers, 
was  again  planning  to  make  a  change  in  his  gov- 
ernment. These  reports  had  caused  the  Fiihrer  to 
invite  Laval  to  the  Obersalzberg  and  to  tell  him 
clearly  that  Germany  would  not  prevent  such  a 
change  of  government  by  an  exercise  of  superior 
power  but  would  obstruct  it,  since,  otherwise,  seri- 
ous consequences  would  result. 

The  Fiihrer  had  already  laid  down  at  Montoire 
the  principle  that  someone  must  pay  for  the  war. 
It  could  not  be  tolerated  that  one  of  the  powers 
principally  guilty  in  the  war  should  disinterest 
herself  from  its  outcome  and  adopt  an  attitude 
of  reserve,  while  Germany  and  Italy  were  obli- 
gating themselves  not  only  not  to  insist  on  France's 
taking  the  consequences  of  her  previous  conduct 
but  also  even  to  treat  her  in  a  favorable  manner 
at  the  peace  settlement.  France,  on  her  part,  was 
making  such  reservations  that  in  the  case  of  a  pos- 
sible defeat  of  the  Axis  powers  she  would  not  be 
compromised.  This  was  basically  the  attitude 
which  Petain  was  adopting.     In  the  case  of  a  vic- 
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tory  of  the  Axis,  he  did  not  wish  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  France's  guilt;  in  the  case  of  a  defeat 
he  wished  not  to  be  compromised.  He  wanted  to 
leave  all  difficulties  to  Germany  and  her  allies, 
to  undertake  nothing  himself,  and  to  supply  no 
help  in  the  fight.  Such  a  standpoint  was  com- 
pletely intolerable  and  it  could  not  be  accepted  by 
Germany  for  an  instant. 

France    always    asked    for    compensation    for 
everything  which  she  supplied  Germany  and  Italy 
in  their  struggle.    In  that  connection  the  question 
presented  itself  of  what  would  have  happened  to 
Germany  and  Italy  if  they  had  been  defeated  by 
France.      A   basis   for    answering   this   question 
might  be  found  in  the  French  press,  in  statements 
of  prominent  members  of  the  Government  at  that 
time,  and  of  the  military  and  in  military  periodi- 
cals.   It  could  not  be  maintained  that  the  peace 
aims  of  France,  as  reflected  in  such  statements,  did 
not  represent  the  official  position,  for  in  a  demo- 
cratic  country    like   France   the   ministers   were 
bound  by  the  popular  will,  which  made  itself  mani- 
fest in  such  declarations.     According  to  them  Ger- 
many  was   to   be   partitioned    and    annihilated. 
France  had  been  ready  to  hand  over  Germany  to 
the  Bolshevists,  who  would  have  rooted  out  the 
German  people  in  just  such  a  way  as  they  actually 
have  done  with  the  peoples  to  the  east,     Such  a 
situation  would  have  resulted  if  Germany  and 
Italy  had  lost  the  war.    Both  countries  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  better  Europeans  and  had  made 
no  exaction  from  France,  although,  as  victors,  they 
could  have  extorted  such  from  France,  without 
granting  France  any  compensation.    Germany  had 
not  wanted  to  destroy  France,  although  France 
herself  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  doubtless 
had  such  an  intention  toward  Germany,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  De  Gaulle  and  other 
Frenchmen  of  the  dissident  elements  still  had  such 
an  intention  today.    Germany  had  made  compensa- 
tion for  every  contribution  by  a  counter  payment, 
although  she  could  have  extorted  them  by  force  as 
the  due  of  the  victor.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
German  prisoners  had  been  held  in  France  for  a 
long  time  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  while  now 
Germany  had  already  released  large  numbers  of 
French  prisoners. 

Even  if  it  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
Laval  government  had  exerted  itself  to  regulate 
the  relationship  with  Germany  along  realistic 
lines,  the  Fiihrer  was  compelled  to  state  that  he 
would  not  absolutely  insist  upon  the  Laval  gov- 
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eminent,  since,  if  it  disappeared,  another  French 
Government  would  take  its  place.     But  even  if 
there  were  no  French  Government,  Germany  with 
the  powers  at  her   disposal   could   put  through 
everything  which  was  necessary  for  her  struggle. 
When  Germany  was  engaged  in  this  fight,  she 
was  fighting  for  France  at  the  same  time.     In 
view  of  the  latest  developments,  any  hope  which 
existed  in  France  of  preserving  the  French  Em- 
pire was  fantastic.     The  overseas  possessions  had 
been  occupied  by  the  English  and  the  Americans. 
The  fact  was  that  European  France  in  the  case 
of  a  German  defeat  would  become  100  percent 
Bolshevist.     Its  existence  was  no  matter  of  the 
re-creation  of  a  few  French  divisions.     If  the 
occupying  forces  departed   from  France   today 
Bolshevism  would  ensue.    It  was  not  in  the  power 
of   any   French   Government   to   hold  back   the 
masses,  especially  in  the  great  cities,  from  estab- 
lishing Bolshevism,  and  the  destruction  which 
would    then    occur    would    put    the    devastation 
caused  by  the  war  completely  in  the  shade. 

Germany  and  her  allies  were  fighting  for  the 
independence  and  autonomy  of  the  national  states 
of  Europe,  regardless  of  whether  the  war  was  be- 
ing carried  on  in  the  west  or  in  the  east,  and  they 
were  sacrificing  their  blood  and  effort  to  that  end. 
In  that  work  France  must  help.    In  earlier  times 
a  contribution  was  simply  exacted  from  conquered 
countries.   The  men  capable  of  doing  military  duty 
were  forcibly  taken  into  armed  service  for  the 
victors,  and  everyone  else  had  to  contribute  labor. 
All  this  was  done  without  any  counter-payment  on 
the  part  of  the  victor.    Napoleon  in  his  campaign 
in  Germany  had  extorted  contributions  and  similar 
exactions  without  any  counter-payment.    Industry 
had  been  forced  to  work  for  him,  and  the  individ- 
ual citizens  had  had  to  contribute  compulsory  labor 
in  his  service.    Germany  was  the  first  country  in 
history  which  had  offered  a  counter-payment  for 
that  sort  of  thing.     Napoleon  had  simply  made 
confiscations.    In  earlier  wars  even  at  the  conclu- 
sion there  had  never  been  a  calculation  of  such 
contributions.     The    countries   had   been    simply 
plundered.     Germany  had  proceeded   otherwise. 
That  was  possible  only  so  long  as  the  French  Gov- 
ernment comprehended  the  fateful  character  of 
the  present  struggle  and  gave  assistance  to  the  best 
of  its  ability.    They  must  not  always  be  presenting 
a  demand  for  counter-payment  and,  if  they  re- 
ceived that,  presenting  a  new  one.    If  France  in- 
quired what  Germany  would  give  her  as  a  counter- 
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payment,  Germany  answered  that  she  was  protect- 
ing France  and  that  during  the  whole  war  France 
had  been  treated  very  considerately.  Germany 
had  even  been  able  to  bombard  and  destroy  Paris 
but  she  had  not  done  so,  just  as  she  had  accorded 
very  kind  treatment  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
However,  while  Germany  spared  the  country  and 
especially  the  settled  areas,  the  English  had  shown 
that  a  different  course  could  be  adopted,  since  they 
had  unscrupulously  attacked  residential  areas  and 
purely  civilian  installations  and  just  lately  had 
even  bombed  the  race  course  at  Longchamps. 

There  had  even  been  a  moment  of  danger  for 
Paris,  when  some  foolish  individual  wanted  to 
declare  the  city  a  fortified  place.  At  the  same  time 
the  Fiihrer  had  been  troubled  by  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing to  proceed  against  Paris  with  force,  because  he 
knew  that  Paris  represented  a  European  cultural 
treasure. 

France  had  up  to  this  time  been  handled  with 
kid  gloves.  That  was  not,  however,  a  matter  of 
course,  for  Germany  had  just  as  good  a  right  to 
exact  from  France  whatever  she  considered 
necessary. 

Italy  was  bound  to  Germany  in  an  alliance.  For 
that  reason  the  French  declaration  of  war  on 
Germany  was  indirectly  also  made  against  Italy 
and  logically  led  to  the  entry  of  that  country  into 
the  war. 

Germany  and  Italy  did  not  have  the  intention 
of  creating  difficulties  for  Laval  beyond  those 
which  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  war,  which 
were  not  to  be  blamed  to  those  countries.  The 
situation,  however,  was  not  one  in  which  the 
French  Government  could  take  the  position  that, 
if  certain  requests  which  they  had  expressed  were 
not  fulfilled,  the  contributions  need  not  be  made. 
For  these  demands  would  be  exacted  by  Germany 
under  any  circumstances.  France  could  also  not 
take  the  position  that  it  made  no  difference  to  her 
if  Germany  lost  the  war  in  part  because  France 
did  not  aid  her.  For  if  Germany  lost  the  war 
France  would  lose  it  doubly.  For  she  would  then 
get  to  be  the  hostage  of  Bolshevism.  The  disloyal 
French  who  were  now  collaborating  with  the  other 
side  would  then  get  the  payment  for  all  of  their 
disloyalties.  The  enemies  of  the  Axis  would  sim- 
ply disregard  the  previous  French  Rightists.  The 
fate  of  Darlan  in  that  connection  could  be  regarded 
as  symbolic. 

The  European  ship  was  being  steered  by  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  but  the  other  European  passen- 
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gers  could  not  get  off  without  stepping  out  into 
the  void  and  perishing. 

With  this  conviction  the  Fiihrer  declared  cate- 
gorically (and  he  asked  M.  Laval  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Marshal)  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  a  repetition  of  December  13, 
1940  be  tolerated.  That  would  involve  serious 
consequences  and  would  be  regarded  by  Germany 
as  an  act  directed  against  collaboration.  Other- 
wise, however,  the  Fiihrer  was  quite  ready  to 
grant  and  recognize  the  work  of  Laval  in  the 
service  of  collaboration.  For  this  reason  Ger- 
many felt  herself  responsible  even  for  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  Laval  and  was  prepared  to  take 
steps  for  his  protection. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  here  declared  that 
he  had  already  spoken  about  this  last  point  with 
M.  Laval. 

In  his  reply  Laval  first  thanked  the  Fiihrer  for 
his  concern  about  his  (Laval's)  personal  safety. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  himself,  however,  but  of 
France.  He  had  already  on  many  occasions  occu- 
pied ministerial  posts  and  the  position  of  Premier 
of  France  and  now  he  stood  again  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Government.  As  Premier  of  France 
he  had,  of  course,  not  come  to  Berchtesgaden  to 
plead  for  himself,  but  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
France. 

He  admitted  the  responsibility  which  his  coun- 
try had  taken  upon  itself  through  the  declaration 
of  war  on  Germany.  In  July  1940  in  the  National 
Assembly  he  had  used  arguments  similar  to  those 
of  the  Fiihrer.  He  had  by  such  arguments  brought 
about  the  grant  of  emergency  full  powers  to  the 
Marshal  and  had  seen  to  it  that  the  French 
regime  which  had  committed  those  mistakes  was 
eliminated. 

It  was  difficult  for  him,  however,  to  agree  to 
the  point  of  view  which  the  Fiihrer  had  just  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  role  of  France  in  the  recent 
past.  He  was  entirely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  struggle  which  Germany  was  conducting 
against  Bolshevism  and  he  considered  justified  the 
opinion  that  all  European  countries  must  assist 
in  it.  It  was  not  true  that  France  held  the  position 
that  it  could  be  of  no  consequence  to  her  if  Ger- 
many lost  the  war.  Even  if  some  Frenchmen 
actually  were  satisfied  to  hold  this  point  of  view, 
their  hopes  were  completely  illusory.  He  (Laval) 
had  in  view  loftier  and  more  honorable  aims  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  According  to  his  idea 
the  war  must  not  end  only  with  the  satisfaction  of 
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petty  nationalistic  desires,  but  something  new  and 
great  in  the  shape  of  a  United  States  of  Europe 
must  come  from  the  present  drama.  He  desired 
that  France  of  her  own  free  will  should  take  part 
in  the  efforts  which  would  lead  to  such  a  result. 
What  the  Fiihrer  had  said  about  France  applied, 
perhaps,  to  Blum,  Daladier,  and  Lebrun,  that  is 
to  the  previous  group  of  leaders,  but  not  to  present- 
day  France. 

He  (Laval)  knew  what  a  terrific  burden  Ger- 
many had  taken  upon  herself  in  the  present  war 
and  he  knew  that  Germany  and  Italy  had  sacri- 
ficed the  blood  of  their  sons  for  Europe.    France 
in  her  way  was  helping  to  bear  these  burdens  and 
he  wished  that  she  might  continue  to  do  so.    When 
he  had  expressed  the  desire  in  his  letter  to  the 
Fiihrer  that  Germany  would  make  a  declaration 
about  the  future  of  France,  his  motive  had  not 
been  one  of  pure  diplomatic  expediency  but  simply 
a  desire  to  be  able  to  make  clearer  to  the  French 
people  that  any  effort  which  they  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  cause  would  be  answered  by 
an  alleviation  of  the  demands  made  upon  their 
country.     This  was  a  thoroughly  understandable 
desire.     With    the    same    arguments    which    the 
Fiihrer  had  used,  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to 
the  French  people  that  Germany  and  Italy  were 
bearing   the    principal    burden    of   the    struggle 
against  Bolshevism  and  that  the  other  countries 
must  help  them.    However,  just  as  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  there  existed  in  France  a  national  sentiment 
which  could  not  be  left  out  of  account.    In  Ger- 
many people  must  understand  how  difficult  Laval's 
task  was.    He  asked  nothing  more  for  France  than 
that  she  might  continue  her  existence  in  the  future 
as  a  great  country.     The  war  could  not  be  con- 
ducted by  military  means  alone   (Germany  was 
accomplishing  that  in  an  outstanding  manner) ,  but 
it  must  be  waged  also  in  the  moral  and  political 
fields.    Therefore,  it  must  now  be  made  clear  that, 
in  the  new  Europe,  France  would  have  her  place. 
That  would   not  be  a   concession  to  those  who 
wanted  to  lead  France  astray  from  the  right  path, 
but  it  merely  permitted  the  head  of  the  French 
Government  to  make  clear  to  the  French  people 
that  they  must  collaborate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  cause.    Of  course,  the  French  could  also 
be  compelled  by  force  to  make  contributions.    It 
would,  however,  be  much  better  to  obtain  their 
voluntary    collaboration.      He    hoped    that    the 
Fiihrer  would  not  give  up  his  interest  in  France. 
Laval  was  seeking  the  same  ends  which  the  Fiihrer 
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sought,  but  with  more  modest  means.  He  wanted 
to  help  Germany  with  all  the  resources  that  he  had 
available. 

He  asked  absolutely  nothing  for  himself.  On 
his  part  he  had  from  a  sense  of  duty  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Marshal  and  had  taken  over  the 
government,  because  he  loved  his  country  and  had 
very  definite  views  about  the  future  of  Europe.  He 
only  wished  that  collaboration  would  be  under- 
stood on  the  German  side  in  the  same  way  as  he 
conceived  of  it.  The  sentiment  for  collaboration 
was  not  compatible  with  measures  of  compulsion, 
which  would  produce  results  for  Germany  which 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  could  be 
obtained  voluntarily. 

In  his  reply  the  Fiihrer  again  discussed  Laval's 
desire  for  a  statement  by  Germany  and  Italy  about 
the  future  of  France.    On  that  subject  he  said  that 
if  the  Duce  and  himself  were  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment they  would  make  it  with  honorable  inten- 
tions, in  contrast  to  the  declarations  of  Boosevelt 
and  Churchill,  such  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
at  first  caused  the  small  nations  much  rejoicing, 
but  which  had  now  shown  itself  to  be  mere  words. 
The  important  thing  was  that  Germany  and  Italy 
did  not  wish  to  destroy  France.    If  France  were 
destroyed  it  could  only  happen  through  her  own 
action,  or  because  she  had  not  understood  that 
after  Montoire  she  had  been  given  a  great  oppor- 
tunity.    If  France  at  that  time  had  openly  and 
forcefully  collaborated  with  Germany  in  the  strug- 
gle against  the  English  the  course  of  events  in  the 
west  would  certainly  have  been  different.    There 
would  certainly  today  have  no  longer  been  any 
Mediterranean    problem;    more    likely    the    war 
would  have  already  been  ended,  and  France  would 
long  ago  have  been  able  to  resume  her  rightful 
place  again. 

The  Keich  Foreign  Minister  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  Laval  had  wanted  to  follow  this 
policy,  but  Petain  had  not. 

Continuing,  the  Fiihrer  declared  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  any  declaration  which  Ger- 
many and  Italy  might  now  make  would  only  give 
new  confidence  to  the  obstructionists  in  France. 
France  would  no  longer  exert  herself,  since  she 
would  have  received  in  such  a  statement  a  complete 
insurance  for  the  future,  and  the  delaying  policy 
of  Petain   would  be  continued  in  a  heightened 

degree. 

Bastianini  remarked  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Duce,  he  could  express  complete  agreement  with 
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these  statements  of  the  Fiihrer.  The  Fuhrer  had 
expressed  himself  with  the  clarity  and  precision 
befitting  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the  Duce.  Just 
as  did  the  Fuhrer,  Italy  also  appreciated  the  work 
which  Laval  was  accomplishing  under  severe 
handicaps  in  France.  However,  Laval's  efforts 
had  not  always  been  crowned  with  success. 

Italy  also  shared  the  view  of  the  Fuhrer  that 
from  the  terrific  sacrifices  of  their  peoples  a  new 
regime  of  justice  must  result,  which  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  plutocratic  and  Bolshevistic  he- 
gemony. With  regard  to  the  declaration  which 
Laval  had  asked  for,  he  also  believed  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  make  now  a  declaration  which 
could  go  into  detail  on  the  future  position  of 
France. 

Laval  answered,  with  some  evidence  of  emotion, 
that  the  reply  of  Bastianini  amounted  to  an  Italian 
rejection  of  voluntary  cooperation  with  France. 
It  was,  of  course,  possible  for  Germany  and  Italy 
to  take  measures  of  compulsion  against  France. 
France  could  not  defend  herself  and  would  have 
to  accommodate  herself  to  anything.  The  French 
would,  however,  not  endure  humiliation,  and  there 
were  many  among  them  who  in  such  an  event 
would  become  Communists. 

Bastianini  defended  himself  against  the  inter- 
pretation that  his  statement  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  rejection  of  cooperation.  He  had  only  spoken 
of  the  difficulties  of  a  written  declaration. 

Laval  replied  that  he  was  not  asking  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  for  the  exact  text  of  a  peace  agree- 
ment but  was  striving  only  for  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  France,  which  might  indicate  to  that  country 
that  the  efforts  which  she  was  making  now  would 
later  attain  their  reward. 

The  Fuhrer  said  in  that  connection  that  Bas- 
tianini had  only  spoken  of  the  difficulties  of  mak- 
ing a  declaration  which  went  into  details,  and  he 
again  declared  that  if  Laval  should  possibly  de- 
part from  the  government  someone  else  would 
come  to  the  head  of  the  French  Cabinet.  If  there 
were  no  French  Government  at  hand,  in  the  worst 
case  an  Italian  Commissioner  could  be  set  up  in 
the  Italian-occupied  area  and  a  German  Commis- 
sioner could  govern  in  the  German-occupied  area 
of  France.  Laval  therefore  was  not  rendering  the 
greater  service  to  Germany  and  Italy,  but  to 
France,  if  he  remained  in  the  government.  Ger- 
many and  Italy  would  govern  France  in  any  case, 
with  him  or  without  him. 

Laval    declared    once    more    in    reply    that   of 


course  France  could  be  forced  to  anything.  Since 
she  could  not  defend  herself  she  must  accept 
everything.  Only  let  her  not  be  humiliated,  for, 
rather  than  that,  the  French  would  go  over  to 
Communism.  Even  in  France  there  was  a  na- 
tional sentiment  which  should  not  be  wounded. 

Bastianini  answered  with  the  counter-question 
of  what  would  now  constitute  a  humiliation  for 
France  and  he  recalled  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  victorious  Germany  Army  marched  into  Paris 
and  the  Italians  crossed  the  French  frontier,  the 
Fuhrer  and  the  Duce,  with  great  magnanimity, 
had  treated  the  French  people  in  a  truly  European 
spirit  and  with  complete  consideration  for  French 
national  feeling.  The  great  aim  of  Germany  and 
Italy  was  to  prevent  Bolshevism  from  encroach- 
ing on  Europe  and  thereby,  of  course,  also  on 
France.  Therein  lay  no  sort  of  humiliation  for 
France.  On  the  contrary.  The  Fuhrer  had 
avoided  any  humiliation  of  that  country,  and 
France  would,  as  had  already  happened  once  in 
her  history,  actually  lose  much  less  at  the  end  of 
the  war  than  she  might  have  lost  if  she  had  had 
less  magnanimous  opponents.  Even  the  Armistice 
was  not  a  disgrace,  either  for  those  who  signed  it 
or  for  the  French  people. 

Hereupon  Laval  remarked  that  France  for 
some  time  had  been  no  longer  under  the  Armistice 
regime. 

Continuing,  Bastianini  declared  that  if  men- 
tion were  perhaps  made  of  humiliation  in  the 
French  Colonial  Empire,  it  would  have  to  be 
stated  that  neither  Germany  nor  Italy  was  in  pos- 
session of  French  Colonial  areas. 

Besides,  the  sacrifices  of  France  were  certainly 
not  comparable  with  those  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Germany  and  Italy  had  sacrificed  their  youth  and 
their  resources  and  now  even  their  artistic  treas- 
ures, as  a  result  of  the  air  attacks,  which  were  beiny; 
carried  out  against  them  in  contradiction  to  every 
principle  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  That 
sort  of  sacrifice  was  not  being  required  of  France, 
but  only  loyal  cooperation  in  the  economic  and 
labor  fields. 

The  Fiihrer  agreed  heartily  with  these  expres- 
sions of  Bastianini  and  turned  to  Laval  with  the 
remark  that  France  would  receive  preference  later 
in  accordance  with  the  extent  of  her  present  co- 
operation in  the  common  military  effort. 

Laval  replied  that  this  was  exactly  the  declara- 
(Gontinitcil  on  page  2-iii) 


Statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  l 


I  appreciate  deeply  your  gathering  here  to  bid 
me  farewell.  I  know  that  your  coming  here  is  not 
a  personal  tribute  to  me  but  is  a  token  of  your  de- 
sire to  give  expression  to  the  will  of  the  American 
people  to  work  together  to  make  and  to  maintain 

peace. 

The  situation  is  entirely  different  from  that 
which  existed  after  World  War  I.  Then  we  were 
badly  divided.  This  time  there  is  no  division  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress  as  to  the 
making  of  peace.  This  time  there  is  no  division  be- 
tween the  great  political  parties  as  to  the  making 
of  peace. 

In  our  efforts  to  make  peace  President  Truman 
and  I  have  had  as  our  co-workers  Senator  Con- 
nally  and  Senator  Vandenberg.  The  maintenance 
of  peace  is  a  primary  task  of  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  that  position  the 
President  has  appointed  a  distinguished  Kepubli- 
can,  Senator  Austin  of  Vermont, 

We  are  all  working  together,  not  as  partisans  of 
any  political  party,  or  of  any  branch  of  Govern 


foreign  policy  is  guided  by  temporary  political 
expediency. 

After  months  of  preliminary  effort  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  the  Paris 
conference  which  meets  on  Monday  to  sign  the  first 
peace  treaties. 

The  signing  of  peace  treaties  is  only  a  start,  but 
a  very  necessary  start,  on  the  road  back  to  peace. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  is  not  dependent  solely  on  the  language 
of  a  treaty  or  a  series  of  treaties.  Peace  must  come 
from  the  hearts  of  men  and  from  their  willingness 
to  share  the  blessings  of  peace  with  all  their 
neighbors. 

The  effort  to  make  peace  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men  has  only  begun.  To  that  effort  a  united 
America  must  dedicate  herself  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  people  and  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind. 


any  political  party,  or  ui  any  uiauui  v,x  v^~.~^  m  „ 

ment;  we  are  working  together  as  Americans.    We         Delegation  tO  Uie   l^OnierenCe 


are  of  one  mind  that  America  must  never  return 
to  isolation.  However  difficult  may  be  the  paths  of 
international  cooperation,  we  know  there  can  be 
no  security  in  isolation. 

We  are  deeply  conscious  that  if  we  as  a  nation 
are  to  exert  our  influence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
we  must  be  united.  The  world  cannot  rely  upon 
the    cooperation    of    a    divided    America    whose 

1  Made  on  July  27  at  the  Washington  airport  upon  his 
departure  for  the  Peace  Conference  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date. 

The  following  21  nations  are  represented  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference:  France,  China,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Belgium,  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public, Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
India,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic,  and  Yugoslavia. 

2  Released  to  the  press  July  23. 


Secretary  Byrnes  stated  on  July  23  that  Senator 
Connally  and  Senator  Vandenberg  will  not  go 
with  him  to  the  opening  of  the  Paris  conference 
but  will  go  to  Paris  later. 

The  primary  task  of  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
comprising  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will 
be  to  explain  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  17 
governments  the  treaties  which  have  been  drafted. 
After  the  Conference  has  submitted  recommenda- 
tions either  as  to  amendments  of  the  treaties  as 
now  drafted  or  as  to  additional  matters  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  treaties,  the  four  Foreign  Ministers 
must  meet  to  consider  the  recommendations  and 
agree  upon  the  final  texts  of  the  treaties. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Senators  decided  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Senators  to  be  present  at 
the  preliminary  sessions,  but  they  will  return  to 
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advise  with  him  when  the  final  drafts  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Council. 

The  rules  suggested  for  the  Conference  provide 
for  one  representative  from  each  government. 
The  Secretary  will  serve  as  the  United  States 
representative.  There  will  be  two  subcommittees 
to  consider  economic  questions  in  the  treaties.  The 
Secretary  will  assign  to  those  two  committees  As- 
sistant Secretary  William  L.  Clayton  and  the 
Deputy  to  Mr.  Clayton,  Willard  L.  Thorpe. 

On  the  subcommittee  to  consider  the  political 
features  of  the  Italian  treaty  the  Secretary  will  be 
represented  by  Assistant  Secretary  James  C. 
Dunn,  who  has  for  the  last  10  months  served  as 
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Deputy  to  the  Secretary  on  the  Council  and  par- 
ticipated in  drafting  of  the  treaty. 

On  the  other  subcommittees  the  Secretary  will 
be  represented  by  Ambassador  to  London  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  Ambassador  to  Moscow  Bedell 
Smith,  and  Ambassador  to  Paris  Jefferson  Caffery. 
Edwin  W.  Pauley,  who  has  been  our  representative 
on  the  Reparations  Commission  in  Europe,  will  be 
present  part  of  the  time  during  the  Conference  to 
assist  with  reparations  matters  in  the  treaties. 

Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  Counselor  of  the  Depart- 
ment, will  accompany  the  Secretary  on  his  return 
to  Paris. 


Views  on  Representation  of 

World  War  II  Veterans  at  Peace  Conference 

EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  COMMANDER 
IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  26] 

July  11, 194.6. 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

By  long  and  tedious  processes  the  heavy  ma- 
chinery of  international  diplomacy  has  at  last  set 
a  date  when  twenty-one  victorious  nations,  meeting 
in  Paris,  France,  will  devise  the  terms  of  peace 
for  the  conquered  peoples  of  World  War  II.  July 
29,  1946  will  be  a  date  to  associate  with  the  begin- 
ning of  peace  negotiations  in  Versailles  on  January 
12, 1919. 

The  peace-makers  will  do  well  to  keep  foremost 
in  mind  the  manner  and  methods  of  the  shaping 
of  that  other  "peace."  They  should  brood  heavily 
upon  the  years  that  followed.  They  should  re- 
view the  inexorable  deterioration  of  relations 
among  nations,  the  steady  crumbling  of  good  will 
among  men,  that  followed  Versailles.  With 
humility  for  the  past  and  determination  for  the 
future,  the  peace  conferees  should  harken  again  to 
the  ominous  howling  during  the  20's  and  30's,  ever 
louder,  until  at  last  the  dogs  of  war  were  rampant 
once  more  and  the  world  was  aflame  with  a  war  that 
dwarfed  all  previous  wars. 

The  people  of  our  country,  and  beyond  any 
doubt  the  peoples  of  all  countries,  want  to  see  the 
highest  order  of  minds  and  hearts  and  consciences 
at  work  in  the  framing  of  this  second  peace 
pattern  in  the  brief  span  of  twenty-seven  years. 


The  heart's  desires  of  the  common  men  and  women 
of  all  nations  should  permeate  the  atmosphere  in 
that  conference  room  in  the  "City  of  Light." 

We  fear  that  it  shall  not  be  so. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  1,750,000  veterans  of  overseas  service  on 
foreign  soil  or  in  hostile  waters — and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  the  winners  of  World  War 
II — the  combat  veteran  should  have  direct  repre- 
sentation at  the  peace  conference. 

Who  is  better  fitted  than  the  survivors  of  the 
horrors  of  this  war  to  speak  at  the  table  for  peace  ? 
Who  is  more  worthy?  Who  is  more  entitled? 
Who  can  better  help  to  do  a  real  job  ? 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  started  asking 
these  questions  before  the  end  of  hostilities.  And 
at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Encampment  which 
was  held  in  Chicago  last  October  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  that  "our  country  be  represented 
in  part  at  the  peace  conference  or  conferences  at 
the  end  of  the  present  war  by  our  patriotic  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  have  actually  bared  their  breasts 
to  the  enemy  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  war 
and  all  its  tragedies." 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  you  use  all  your  power  and  authority  to 
arrange  that  at  least  one  well  qualified  veteran  of 
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World  War  II  be  included  in  the  coming  peace 
conference.  It  is  urged  that  you.  as  a  veteran  of 
the  fir»t  world  conflict,  and  now  the  leader  of  the 
world's  leading  nation,  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
see  that  the  voice  of  combat  experience  is  heard  at 
the  peace  table. 

The  veteran  representative  should  be  highly 
qualified  in  all  respects,  but  his  basic  qualification 
should  be  a  broad  experience  of  combat  and  all  the 
world-beggaring  horrors  of  war.  He  should  be 
there  to  speak  for  the  living  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  He  should  make  felt  the  presence— the 
pressing  and  demanding  presence— of  the  ghosts 
of  our  finest  manhood  who  gave  their  lives  by 
thousands  for  our  victory  and  for  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace.  They  belong  there.  It  is  in  a  sense 
their  conference.  Let  us  honor  them  by  repre- 
sentation. 

Your  careful  consideration  of  our  request  will 
be  deeply  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Stack 

July  26,  1946. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Stack  : 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to  your 
thoughtful  letter  of  July  11  with  respect  to  the 
Peace  Conference. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with  your 
observations  concerning  the  grave  responsibilities 
confronting  the  peacemakers  and  your  comments 
relative  to  the  period  following  Versailles.  Both 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  share  most  sincerely 
your  hope  that  the  aspirations  of  the  common 
men  and  women  of  all  nations  should  be  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  guiding  light  of  those  at  the  peace 
table. 

As  you  know,  the  Peace  Conference  will  con- 
sider draft  treaties  which  have  been  developed 
after  months   of   difficult  work  by  the   Foreign 
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Ministers  of  France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  this  country,  their  deputies  and 
their  staffs.  Included  in  the  group  assisting  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  been  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  who  have  had  combat 
service  in  World  War  II. 

The  job  to  be  done  at  Paris  is  to  explain  to 
representatives  of  the  other  seventeen  govern- 
ments the  treaties  which  have  been  drafted  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  This  must  be 
done  by  the  technicians  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  provisions  of  the  treaties.  After  the  Con- 
ference has  submitted  recommendations  either  as 
to  amendments  of  the  treaties  as  now  drafted  or 
as  to  additional  matters  to  be  included  in  the 
treaties,  the  four  Foreign  Ministers  must  meet  to 
consider  the  recommendations  and  agree  upon  the 
final  texts  of  the  treaties.  Enclosed  for  your  in- 
formation is  a  copy  of  a  press  release  which 
explains  the  procedure  in  more  detail. 

I  agree  that  the  views  and  feelings  of  our  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  should  be  reflected  in  the 
position  taken  by  our  Government.  I  believe  they 
will  be  so  reflected  and  that  they  have  been  re- 
flected in  the  prior  negotiations.  Any  other  situa- 
tion would  be  intolerable.  Our  Delegate,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  must  moreover  represent  every 
citizen  of  this  country,  and  our  final  position 
must  and  will  take  into  account  the  aspirations 
and  views  of  all  segments  of  our  population. 
This  process  is  democracy.  I  know  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shares  these  feelings  and  that  he 
will  carry  out  his  grave  responsibilities  in  that 
spirit. 

I  trust  this  letter  makes  clear  that  while  it  is 
impractical  to  adopt  your  suggestion,  its  spirit 
will  motivate  and  guide  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
Paris. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 
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The  Prospect  for  Peace  in  Europe 


A  discussion  of  the  prospects  for  peace  in  Europe  (including  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State)  by 
Senator  Tom  Connolly,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  an  adviser  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  discussion,  broadcast  on  July  27,  was  one  in  a  group  of  State  Department  pro- 
grams in  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air  series  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy".  Selden  Menefee  of  the  NBC 
University  of  the  Air  served  as  chairman. 


Menefee:  We  had  hoped  that  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  would  be  here  with  us,  but  he  left 
today  for  Paris,  and  he  got  a  rousing  send-off,  in- 
cidentally, at  the  Washington  airport.1  In  the 
absence  of  the  Secretary,  therefore,  I'd  like  to  ask 
Senator  Connally  to  read  the  statement  Mr.  Byrnes 
prepared  especially  for  this  broadcast  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure. 

Connally  :  Here  is  what  Secretary  Byrnes  has 
to  say : 

"'Next  Monday  at  Paris  the  21  nations  which 
took  an  active  part  in  fighting  the  war  against  the 
European  Axis  will  meet  to  consider  treaties  of 
peace  with  Italy,  Finland,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Rumania.  The  proposed  treaties  have  been 
drafted  by  the  four  principal  Allied  states.  But 
the  Paris  conference  will  carefully  review  the  pro- 
posed treaties  and  after  hearing  the  views  of  the  ex- 
enemy  states  will  make  recommendations  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  The  Council  is 
obligated  to  take  these  recommendations  into  ac- 
count and  not  to  reject  any  of  them  arbitrarily  in 
drawing  up  at  the  close  of  the  conference  the  final 
texts  of  the  treaties. 

"I  know  that  there  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  four 
principal  Allied  states  did  not  go  to  the  Conference 
with  agreed  texts.  But  peace  treaties  that  fix 
boundaries  and  dispose  of  colonies  and  territories 
cannot  be  made  effective  unless  they  do  command 
the  assent  of  the  principal  Allied  states. 

"If  there  is  no  understanding  between  the  prin- 
cipal Allies  before  the  Peace  Conference,  such 
understandings  must  be  worked  out  during  the 
Conference. 

"Twenty-seven  years  ago  at  the  Versailles  con- 
ference the  large  and  the  small  states  came  together 
without  any  preliminary  understanding  between 
the  large  states.  But  the  principal  issues  had  to 
be  fought  out  and  decided  by  the  Council  of  the 
Big  Four,  and  in  the  end  I  doubt  whether  the  small 


states  were  given  as  much  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  the  concrete  peace  proposals  as  will 
be  given  the  small  states  at  the  forthcoming  Paris 
conference.  Unfortunately  in  a  world  where  na- 
tional states  jealously  guard  their  sovereignty, 
there  is  no  ideal  peace-making  procedure. 

"This  is  my  seventh  trip  to  Europe  since  I  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  a  year  ago.  The  purpose 
of  each  of  my  journeys  has  been  to  speed  the  return 
of  peace. 

"From  more  than  one  journey  I  returned  with  a 
heavy  heart.  But  after  months  of  persistent  effort 
I  am  convinced  that  we  are  on  the  road  back  to 
peace. 

"No  one  is  more  eager  than  I  to  move  more 
speedily  along  that  road. 

"It  is  important  to  begin  to  withdraw  occupation 
troops  wherever  the  security  of  the  world  permits 
it.  It  is  important  to  settle  explosive  disputes  over 
boundaries  and  territory.  It  is  important  to  fix 
the  reparations  bill  so  that  the  defeated  enemy  can 
begin  to  pay  it  off  and  can  see  an  end  to  the  road. 
It  is  important  to  get  on  with  the  business  of  pro- 
viding more  food  and  houses  and  clothing. 

"Not  until  these  things  are  accomplished  will 
the  people  themselves  begin  to  remember  how 
precious  peace  really  is  and  to  make  felt  their 
universal  determination  not  to  commit  atomic 
suicide.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hope  of  avoiding 
some  new  and  terrible  war  greatly  depends  upon 
how  quickly  we  can  remove  the  dangerous  sources 
of  friction  left  in  the  wake  of  the  last  war. 

"For  example,  as  long  as  the  rivalry  for  Trieste 
between  the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Italians  continues 
to  mount  in  intensity  and  bitterness  and  to  under- 
mine the  unity  among  the  larger  powers,  it  is  hard 
for  everyone  to  remember  the  basic  truth  that  they 
must  hang  together  or  they  will  hang  separately. 
Only  in  calmer  days,  when  men  are  not  blinded  by 
anger  and  suffering,  can  they  see  what  a  child  can 
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see — that    their    interest    in    peace    is    one    and 
indivisible. 

"These  things  demonstrate  how  necessary  it  is 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  peace  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  But  they  do  not  eliminate  the  difficulties 
that  slow  the  process.  Making  the  peace  is  a 
labor  of  compromise.  The  progress  thus  far  is 
the  product  of  compromise.  There  is  no  use  to 
pretend  that  more  compromises  will  not  be  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way.  But  the 
compromises  we  have  reached  and  those  I  hope  we 
will  reach  will  be  compromises  intended  to  recon- 
cile honest  conflicts  of  opinion  and  not  to  secure 
selfish  advantage  for  ourselves  or  others. 

"Whenever  a  great  war  is  decisively  won  by 
allied  nations,  the  making  of  peace  involves  an 
adjustment  and  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting 
views  of  the  victorious  nations  as  to  what  the  peace 
should  be.  We  cannot  refuse  to  cooperate  just 
because  we  cannot  write  the  peace  exactly  as  we 
would  like  to  write  it. 

"This  time  we  must  not  only  help  to  make  the 
peace,  but  we  must  help  to  make  the  peace  work. 
This  time  we  intend  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
nations  through  the  United  Nations  to  build  and 
develop  peace. 

"We  are  determined  that  the  Paris  conference 
shall  be  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of  our 
efforts  to  build  the  peace." 

Menefee:  Thanks  very  much,  Senator  Con- 
nally,  for  reading  that  hopeful  message  from  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes.  Now,  Senator,  we  turn  to 
you  once  more  as  we  have  so  frequently  in  the 
past_this  time  for  new  insight  into  the  peace 
negotiations.  But  first  of  all  let  me  point  out  that 
this  is  the  ninth  in  a  group  of  programs  on  United 
Nations  issues.  As  our  chief  congressional  spokes- 
man on  foreign  affairs,  Senator,  would  you  say 
that  the  negotiations  at  Paris  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  United  Nations? 

Connally  :  There  is  a  very  direct  relationship, 
Mr.  Menefee.  Of  course  the  United  Nations  has 
no  official  representation  at  Paris.  Its  original 
job  was  not  to  make  peace,  but  to  preserve  and  ex- 
tend peace  after  it  has  been  reestablished.  But 
this  is  a  rather  artificial  division  of  labor  and  it 
has  already  broken  down  to  some  extent. 
Menefee  :  How  so,  Senator  Connally  ? 
Connally:  Well,  everybody  knows  that  both 
the  peace  negotiations  and  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  depend  on  unity  of  action.     If  we  can 
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get  agreement  on  the  peace  treaties,  the  same  spirit 
that  produced  that  agreement  will  carry  over  to 
United  Nations  circles.  But  if  the  peace  negotia- 
tions should  break  down  then  the  prospect  for 
United  Nations  unity  and  effectiveness  will  decline 
in  direct  proportion.  Or  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  success  of  the  United  Nations  organization 
will  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  kind  of 
peace  that  is  finally  drafted  at  Parrs. 

Menefee:  Do  you  feel  that  the  chances  for 
agreement  in  Paris  are  pretty  good  ? 

Connally:  They  are  brighter  now  than  they 
have  been  for  many  months.     I'm  sure  of  that, 

Menefee:  Senator  Lucas,  do  you  agree  with 
Senator  Connally  on  the  prospects  for  agreement 
on  the  European  peace  treaties  ? 

Lucas  :  Yes ;  I  think  the  Senator  has  given  us 
a  realistic  estimate  of  the  situation.  The  last 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  made 
genuine  progress.  It  proved  that  if  both  sides 
try  hard  enough,  and  are  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifices,  agreement  can  be  reached.  Of  course 
the  biggest  hurdle  is  still  to  come — writing  the 
peace  for  Germany  and  Austria.  The  people  of 
this  country  must  not  expect  miracles.  You  can't 
rebuild  a  world  that  has  been  torn  to  shreds  by 
a  global  war  in  a  day,  or  in  a  year.  It  will  take 
years  of  struggle  and  careful  negotiations  and 
concessions  by  the  leaders  of  all  nations  to  build  a 
sound  peace.  We  might  as  well  face  that  fact. 
Let  me  add  that  the  American  people  are  applaud- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  for  keeping  them  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  spirit  of  "Open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at". 

Menefee:  Right,  Senator.  But  now  let's  get 
clown  to  specific  issues.  Senator  Connally,  what 
would  you  say  were  the  main  achievements  of  the 
last  session  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers? 
Connally:  I'd  put  at  the  top  of  the  list  our 
agreement  to  call  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  that 
is  about  to  start,  with  provision  for  complete 
freedom  of  discussion  and  recommendation  by  all 
21  nations  which  fought  the  European  Axis. 
That's  a  democratic  provision  and  a  real  mile- 
stone. It  means  that  after  more  than  a  year  of 
delay  we  are  at  last  beginning  to  write  the  peace. 
Lucas  :  Let  me  interrupt  to  say  that  to  me  that's 
a  great  achievement,  because  it's  in  line  with  our 
traditional  policy  of  giving  the  little  fellow  as 
well  as  the  big  fellow  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Some 
of  the  small  nations  contributed  as  much  as  the 
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big  powers,  proportionately,  in  helping  to  lick  the 
Axis,  and  they  should  have  their  day  in  court. 

Menefee  :  The  Paris  conference  wouldn't  have 
been  possible,  would  it,  Senator  Connally,  with- 
out first  getting  "big  four"  agreement  on  the  more 
controversial  parts  of  the  Italian  treaty? 

Connally  :  That's  right.  There  were  the  ques- 
tions of  what  should  be  done  with  the  former 
Italian  colonies,  whether  the  Dodecanese  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Turkey  should  be  returned  to 
Greece,  and  how  Italy  should  go  about  paying  a 
hundred  million  dollars  in  reparations  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  most  difficult  question  of 
all  was  Trieste. 

Menefee  :  Speaking  of  Trieste,  Senator  Aiken 
said  recently  on  one  of  these  programs  that  we 
had  lined  up  too  definitely  with  the  British 
against  Russia  on  this  issue.  And  Senator  Tay- 
lor remarked  that  the  Yugoslavs  had  a  pretty 
good  claim  to  Trieste,  in  his  opinion.  How  do 
you  account  for  the  emphasis  we  have  placed  on 
the  Trieste  issue? 

Connally:  Mr.  Menefee,  I  know  many  Ameri- 
cans find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  importance 
of  the  Trieste  issue.  It's  true  that  Trieste  itself 
is  not  of  direct  concern  to  our  people.  Our  one 
interest  there  is  in  peace — in  avoiding  a  situation 
that  would  breed  friction  and  possible  war  in  the 
future.  Let's  not  forget  Danzig.  That  became 
a  festering  sore,  one  of  the  breeding  places  of 
the  tragic  war  that  has  just  ended.  If  we  had 
agreed  to  turn  the  predominantly  Italian  city  of 
Trieste  over  to  Yugoslavia,  or  to  Italy  for  that 
matter,  it  would  almost  certainly  have  caused 
trouble  in  the  future. 

Lucas  :  The  agreement  on  Trieste  at  least  gives 
us  a  breathing  spell.  For  10  years  it  will  have  a 
considerable  degree  of  local  self-government 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  The  point  is,  we  couldn't  allow 
the  explosive  condition  at  Trieste  to  keep  us  from 
having  peace  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Italy  said 
she  wouldn't  sign  any  peace  treaty  that  turned 
Trieste  over  to  Yugoslavia;  and  the  Yugoslavs 
wouldn't  sign  a  treaty  that  turned  it  over  to 
Italy. 

Menefee  :  Do  you  think  the  compromise  on 
Trieste  resolves  this  dilemma,  Senator  Lucas? 

Lucas:  The  agreement  to  internationalize  the 
city  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
may  be  that  10  years  from  now,  or  even  before, 


it  will  be  possible  to  reach  a  better  settlement. 
But  meanwhile  the  chances  for  peace  are  in- 
creased— and  the  United  Nations  has  been 
strengthened  by  giving  it  control  over  Trieste. 

Menefee:  What  about  the  Italian  colonies, 
Senator  Connally  ?  Wasn't  the  agreement  to  post- 
pone a  decision  on  them  for  a  year  an  evasion 
of  the  issue  ? 

Connally  :  Not  at  all.  There's  more  to  it  than 
that.  If  the  four  major  powers  can't  agree  on 
what  to  do  about  the  colonies  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  after  taking  into  account  the  desires  and 
welfare  of  the  people  in  the  colonies,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  will  make  the  final  de- 
cision. That  will  put  the  prestige  of  all  of  the 
United  Nations  behind  the  settlement. 

Lucas:  Let  me  say  that  any  settlement  that 
strengthens  the  hand  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
makes  it  more  stable  and  permanent  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  will  eventually  help  to  clean  up  these 
minor  areas  of  disagreement. 

Connally:  The  return  of  the  Dodecanese 
Islands  to  Greece  by  Italy,  and  the  agreement  to 
demilitarize  them,  removes  one  of  the  sore  spots. 
The  Soviet  Union  relinquished  its  claim  for  a  base 
in  these  islands. 

Lucas:  I  think  that  Russia's  agreement  to 
transfer  the  Dodecanese  Islands  to  Greece  was 
quite  a  contribution  to  the  peace  in  view  of  her 
earlier  demands  for  bases  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  Soviet  trusteeship  in  Italian  North  Africa. 

Menefee  :  Don't  you  think,  Senator  Lucas,  that 
those  demands  were  for  bargaining  purposes  only  ? 

Lucas:  Partially  so,  Mr.  Menefee.  The  Rus- 
sians are  pretty  good  traders  and  they  had  a  long 
list  of  demands,  knowing  that  they  wouldn't  be 
able  to  get  all  they  asked  for.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  world  peace,  they  made  a  great  contri- 
bution by  dropping  their  demands  for  bases  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Menefee  :  Well,  we  made  a  good  many  conces- 
sions ourselves. 

Lucas:  True  enough — but  I  have  no  patience 
with  people  who  are  always  accusing  Secretary 
Byrnes  of  giving  away  his  shirt.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Molotov  met  us  at  least 
half  way. 

Menefee  :  What  other  concessions  did  the  Rus- 
sians make,  Senator  Lucas  ? 

Lucas:  Well,  besides  the  ones  we've  already 
mentioned — on  the  Dodecanese  Islands,  and  the 
Italian  colonies — the  Russians  agreed  to  withdraw 
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Russian  troops  from  Bulgaria  90  days  after  sign- 
ing the  treaty  and  to  limit  the  military  forces  of 
the  Balkan  countries.  They  also  agreed  to  an 
early  date  for  starting  big-four  discussion  on 
Germany. 

Menefee  :  That's  quite  an  impressive  list,  Sen- 
ator Connally,  what  did  we  concede  in  return? 

Connally:  We  agreed  to  the  Russian  request 
for  100  million  dollars  in  reparations  from  Italy, 
with  some  of  it  to  come  from  Italian  production. 
But  at  our  insistence  Russia  agreed  to  supply  Italy 
with  raw  materials  so  she  can  produce  the  goods 
Russia  needs.  And  Italy's  payments  will  start 
only  after  a  two-year  moratorium,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  Italian  reconstruction. 

Menefee  :  And  then  of  course  we  conceded  some 
points  on  Trieste. 

Lucas  :  But  there  again,  Mr.  Molotov  conceded 
at  least  as  much.  The  final  agreement  on  the 
Italian-Yugoslav  border  follows  the  French  line, 
which  we  were  willing  to  agree  to  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Menefee:  Sounds  as  if  we're  not  such  bad 
traders  ourselves,  Senator  Lucas.  Now  I  under- 
stand, Senator  Connally,  that  there  are  a  number 
of  issues  still  to  be  settled  by  the  Paris  conference. 
Connally:  Yes,  there  is  the  Danube  question, 
which  affects  the  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and 
Bulgarian  treaties.  So  far  we  haven't  been  able 
to  get  the  Russians  to  agree  to  free  river  trade 
and  transportation  to  facilitate  recovery  in  the 
Danube  countries.  But  they  did  not  insist  that 
this  issue  be  settled  before  the  general  conference, 
so  the  Russians  apparently  don't  consider  it  to  be 
crucial.     I  believe  that  it  should  be  possible  to 

work  this  out  in  Paris. 

Lucas  :  The  Danube  question  is  very  important 

in  my  opinion. 

Menefee:  Why,  Senator  Lucas? 

Lucas  :  Well,  many  of  the  economic  troubles  of 

central  Europe  center  on  transportation  problems. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 

this  region  can  be  made  more  secure  by  making 

the   Danube   an    artery    of    free   transportation. 

That  doesn't  mean  the  Russians  or  anyone  else 

would  lose  any  rights.    Everyone  would  stand  to 

gain. 

Menefee:  Speaking    of    international    water- 

Avays,  Senator,  what  about  the  Dardanelles? 
Lucas  :  That  may  not  come  within  the  scope  of 

the  treaties  to  be  written  in  Paris,  but  if  trade 
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on  the  Danube  is  internationalized  I  think  the 
Russians  should  be  guaranteed  freedom  of  entry 
to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  Dardanelles. 
And  if  there  are  any  other  strategic  bottlenecks 
in  water  transportation  which  might  cause  friction 
between  nations,  we  ought  to  consider  interna- 
tional action  to  guarantee  free  passage  at  these 
points.  We  should  do  this  in  the  interests  of  con- 
sistency as  well  as  peace. 

Menefee:  Senator  Connally,  another  problem 
concerns  minority  groups  in  the  former  pro- Axis 
countries.  Isn't  that  one  of  the  questions  the 
Paris  conference  will  have  to  deal  with? 

Connally:  Yes.  Our  position  on  that  issue 
is  well  known.  We  have  always  stood  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities,  political,  religious,  and 
racial  alike.  We  must  not  only  insert  guaranties 
protecting  minorities  in  the  peace  treaties.  We 
must  also  press  for  action  guarding  the  rights  of 
all  peoples  through  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  its  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

Lucas  :  The  world  knows  we've  led  the  way  in 
protecting  minority  rights. 

Menefee:  Except  in  the  Deep  South,  Senator 
Lucas? 

Lucas  :  Well,  even  there,  though  progress  may 
be  slow,  we  are  moving  ahead.  In  the  interna- 
tional field  we  must  continue  to  demand  that 
minority  rights  be  protected  everywhere.  One 
way  to  do  this  is  to  write  into  the  peace  treaties 
clauses  which  place  a  moral  obligation  to  protect 
these  groups.  And  then,  of  course,  the  Paris  con- 
ference will  also  consider  such  problems  as  air- 
transit  rights  in  eastern  Europe  and  Italian  repar- 
ations to  be  paid  to  countries  other  than  Russia. 
Connally:  The  encouraging  thing  is  that  all 
21  nations  which  were  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis  will  have  their  say  in  writing  these  pro- 
visions. And  their  views  will  be  respected.  There 
will  be  no  rule  of  unanimity,  no  great-power  veto, 
at  the  Paris  conference. 

Menefee  :  Well,  I  think  that  covers  most  of  the 
important  issues  at  Paris.  But  as  Senator  Lucas 
said  earlier,  after  this  conference  is  over  the  big- 
gest job  will  still  remain  to  be  done — making 
peace  with  Germany. 

Connally:  That's  right,  Mr.  Menefee.  The 
war  in  Europe  won't  really  be  over  until  we  solve 
the  complicated  problems  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria.    Even  the  people  of  enemy  countries  must 
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have  a  chance  to  rebuild  (My  shattered  economies 
if  peace  is  to  prevail  They  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  adopt  democratic  institutions  and 
a  peaceful  way  of  life. 

Menefee  :  But  you  didn't  make  much  progress 
toward  agreement  on  Germany  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  did  you  ? 

Connally  :  At  least  we  got  a  clearer  picture  of 
the  differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
western  nations  on  this  question.  That  was  im- 
portant. There  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  issues 
to  be  worked  out. 

Menefee  :  You  might  list  those  issues,  Senator 
Connally,  so  we  can  see  just  where  we  stand. 

Connally  :  First  and  foremost  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  central  administrative  control  in  Germany. 
Secretary  Byrnes  has  made  our  position  very  clear 
on  that,  *  We  want  to  put  the  terms  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  into  effect,  with  central  administration 
of  the  essential  economic  services— transportation 
and  communications,  for  example.  This  would  do 
much  to  reestablish  normal  relations  among  the 
British,  Russian,  French,  and  American  zones. 
We  have  also  proposed  a  25-year  treaty  guaran- 
teeing German  disarmament,  and  a  decentralized 
political  administration  along  local  regional  lines. 
Menefee  :  But  Mr.  Molotov  doesn't  see  eye  to 
eye  with  you  there, 

Connally:  No,  the  Soviets  claimed  that  our 
disarmament  proposals  were  inadequate,  and  Mr. 
Molotov  declared  for  a  strongly  centralized  Ger- 
man state. 

Lucas  :  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
reconcile  these  views,  with  a  little  give  and  take 
such  as  we  had  on  Trieste.  If  the  Russians  want 
a  centralized  Germany,  and  we  want  centralized 
economic  services  in  Germany,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  along  together  at  least  that  far. 

Menefee  :  Sounds  reasonable  to  me.  What  do 
you  say,  Senator  Connally  ? 

Connally:  The  Soviets  also  charged  that  the 
British  have  not  disarmed  German  troops  in  then- 
zone,  and  the  British  representative  said  he  had 
reports  that  German  war  plants  were  operating  in 
the  Soviet  zone.  Secretary  Byrnes  urged  that  all 
these  reports  be  investigated,  but  the  Soviet  Dele- 
gate refused  to  agree  to  that.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  the  Saar  Basin,  which  France  wants, 
and  the  Ruhr,  Germany's  most  highly  industri- 
alized area,  which  must  be  kept  under  some 
kind  of  control  if  we  intend  to  prevent  German 
rearmament, 
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Menefee:  Senator  Lucas,  what  do  you  think 
can  be  done  to  get  agreement  on  these  points? 

Lucas  :  Well,  it's  certainly  going  to  be  a  much 
tougher  problem  than  getting  agreement  on  Italy. 
I  think  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  some 
basis  for  uniting  the  four  separate  zones  in  Ger- 
many. The  present  set-up  was  necessary  in  the 
beginning.  But  the  longer  it  continues  the  harder 
it  will  be  to  find  the  answer. 

Menefee:  Because  each  zone  tends  to  become 
a  unit  by  itself  ? 

Lucas:  Exactly.  Each  zone  develops  its  own 
form  of  government  and  economic  set-up  and  each 
of  the  four  occupying  nations  feels  its  stand  is  the 
only  correct  one.  The  four  viewpoints  must  be 
reconciled,  and  quickly,  before  they  jell  into  dif- 
ferent patterns  that  will  be  hard  to  change.  In 
the  final  analysis  Germany  must  remain  a  single 
nation,  if  we  expect  the  German  people  to  work 
out  a  sane  and  stable  economy,  and  thereby  insure 
a  peaceful  nation  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  be  able  to  deal. 

Connally  :  Secretary  Byrnes  is  doing  his  best 
to  break  down  the  economic  barriers  between  the 
four  zones.  He  has  served  notice  that  if  we  don't 
get  cooperation  from  all  parties  the  United  States 
will  cooperate  with  such  of  the  occupying  powers 
as  are  willing. 

Menefee  :  Well,  Senator  Connally,  at  least  you 
did  get  agreement  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  on  Germany  later  this  year. 

Connally  :  Yes,  and  we  hope  it  will  come  soon. 
I'd  like  to  see  this  question  settled,  along  with  the 
Austrian  question,. by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Menefee  :  Running  through  all  this  discussion,   ] 
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it  seems  to  me,  is  that  old  familiar  question: 
What  game  is  Russia  playing  in  Europe  ?  Senator 
Connally,  will  cooperation  with  the  Russians  be 
possible  in  the  long  run  ? 

Connally  :  Mr.  Menefee,  cooperation  is  not  only 
possible  but  essential.  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 
couraged at  times  in  our  negotiations  with  the 
Russians,  but  my  hopes  are  sustained  by  one  pro- 
found conviction:  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 
any  other  nation  wants  war  any  more  than  we  do. 
Another  war  is  unthinkable,  and  for  that  reason. 
The  repeated  Soviet  declarations  of  support  for 
the  United  Nations  bear  this  out, 

Lucas:  I  have  consistently  defended  Russia, 
both  during  the  war  and  since  V-J  Day,  against 
malicious  attacks.  But  when  I  hear  reports  such 
as  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Senators  Connally  and  Van- 
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denberg  brought  buck  from  Paris — I  mean  their 
reports  on  the  Russian  stand  on  Germany — I  must 
admit  some  doubts  are  raised  in  my  mind.  I  hope 
those  doubts  are  unwarranted.  It's  obvious  that 
peace  is  in  immediate  danger  if  we  can't  get  along 
with  the  Russians.  Underlying  many  of  our  diffi- 
culties is  a  growing  suspicion  on  both  sides.  But 
I  have  always  believed  that  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, such  as  ours,  can  deal  on  friendly  terms  with 
a  Socialist  or  Communist  government  if  we  don't 
intervene  in  each  other's  internal  affairs. 

Menefee  :  Do  you  think.  Senator  Lucas,  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  understand  the  Russians  a  little 
better? 

Lucas  :  It  goes  both  ways.  It's  unfortunate  for 
both  of  us  that  we  don't  know  the  Russian  people 
better,  and  they  don't  know  us  better.  It's  easy  for 
us  to  criticize  and  condemn  Russian  policy  because 
we've  been  trained  for  almost  two  centuries  in  an 
entirely  different  form  of  government.  But  the 
Russians  escaped  from  Czarist  tyranny  only  a  short 
while  ago.  They  still  don't  have  much  political 
liberty,  but  in  general  their  conditions  are  a  lot 
better  than  they  were.  No  nation  could  fight  as 
they  did  without  tremendous  national  pride  and  a 
real  belief  in  what  they  were  fighting  for.  I  hope 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  iron  curtain  can 
be  raised  completely,  and  American  tourists  and 
teachers  and  students,  as  well  as  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, will  be  more  welcome  than  they  are  to- 
[  day  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  all  of  eastern  Europe.  I 
"~  Connally  :  It  must  be  plain  to  everyone  by  now 
that  we  have  no  territorial  ambitions  or  aggressive 
intentions.  We  want  to  be  friendly  with  all  na- 
tions. But  we  shall  not  tolerate  any  form  of  ag- 
gression, military  or  otherwise.  We  shall  assert 
our  rights  firmly  and  demand  that  they  be  re- 
spected. In  turn,  we  shall  respect  the  rights  of  all 
other  states. 

Lucas  :  I  think  that  Secretary  Byrnes'  policy  of 
firmness  on  basic  principles  but  reasonableness  in 
negotiations  is  exactly  the  right  course  to  follow, 
and  this  country  will  back  it  to  the  hilt.  The  So- 
viet Union  may  think  we  are  stubborn  at  times — 
and  we  certainly  think  they  are — but  I  believe  they 
understand  and  respect  the  position  we  have  taken. 

Menefee  :  But  you  feel.  Senator  Lucas,  that  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican people  is  of  basic  importance. 

Lucas  :  Yes,  Mr.  Menefee,  I  do.  We  are  suspi- 
cious of  the  Russians  and  don't  hesitate  to  show 


it — in  the  press,  radio,  government,  or  private  con- 
versation. Vet  we  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  no 
right  to  be  suspicious  of  us.  Well,  if  we  could  talk 
to  a  few  average  Russians  I  think  we  might  be 
shocked.  For  one  thing,  they  have  been  led  by 
their  press  to  be  fearful  of  our  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  You'd  never  convince  a  Russian  factory 
worker  that  the  Bikini  experiment  was  made  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace.  He  undoubtedly  con- 
siders it  a  saber-rattling  demonstration.  But 
whatever  I  have  said  in  explanation  of  Russian 
attitudes,  I  want  to  make  this  clear  :  I  have  no  use 
for  Communism  in  this  country.  I've  condemned 
it  repeatedly.  AVhat  I'm  advocating  is  a  little 
more  of  the  spirit  of  live  and  let  live,  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence. 

Menefee  :  I  think  your  position  is  plain  enough. 
It  all  comes  down  to  this :  For  a  long  time  to  come, 
we've  got  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  Soviet 
Russia.  Now  it  isn't  easy  to  get  along  with  the 
Russians,  but  the  recent  progress  toward  peace 
treaties  for  Italy  and  the  Axis  satellites  is  a  hope- 
ful sign.  AVe'll  soon  see  whether  it  will  be  borne 
out  by  success  at  the  Paris  conference.  Does  that 
about  sum  it  up.  Senator  Lucas  ? 

Lucas:  Yes.  I  don't  think  it's  any  of  our  busi- 
ness what  form  of  government  the  Russians  have, 
so  long  as  they  don't  become  an  active  menace  to 
world  peace.  But  in  any  case  I  agree  with  Sen- 
ator Connally  that  war  is  out  of  the  question 
because  Russia  doesn't  want  war  any  more  than 
I  we  do.  , — 

Menefee:  Senator  Connally,  given  a  situation 
such  as  this,  what  do  you  think  we  should  do? 

Connally  :  I've  already  laid  down  my  program, 
Mr.  Menefee,  in  my  report  to  the  Senate  last  week. 
I  think  we  must  continue  to  place  our  main  trust 
in  the  United  Nations,  and  stand  firmly  by  the  prin- 
ciples exjn-essed  in  its  Charter.  We  ought  to  go 
all  the  way.  with  full  military  support  for  the 
Security  Council  to  help  put  down  aggression 
wherever  it  may  arise.  We  must  press  for  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  as  soon  as  a 
satisfactory  agreement  can  be  reached  and  ade- 
quate security  safeguards  arranged.  We  must 
give  our  full  support  to  the  humanitarian  program 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  We  should 
accept  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  over  legal  disputes  with 
nations  willing  to  do  the  same. 

Menefee  :  That's  a  program  well  calculated  to 

(Continued  on  page  235) 
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The  states  parties  to  this  Constitution  declare, 
in  conformity  with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  that  the  following  principles  are  basic  to 
the  happiness,  harmonious  relations  and  security 
of  all  peoples : 

Health  is  a  state  of  complete  physical,  mental 
and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease  or  infirmity. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable  stand- 
ard of  health  is  one  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
every  human  being  without  distinction  of  race, 
religion,  political  belief,  economic  or  social  con- 
dition. 

The  health  of  all  peoples  is  fundamental  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  security  and  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  fullest  co-operation  of  individ- 
uals and  States. 

The  achievement  of  any  State  in  the  promotion 
and  protection  of  health  is  of  value  to  all. 

Unequal  development  in  different  countries  in 
the  promotion  of  health  and  control  of  disease, 
especially  communicable  disease,  is  a  common 
clanger. 

Healthy  development  of  the  child  is  of  basic 
importance ;  the  ability  to  live  harmoniously  in  a 
changing  total  environment  is  essential  to  such 
development. 

The  extension  to  all  peoples  of  the  benefits  of 
medical,  psychological  and  related  knowledge  is 
essential  to  the  fullest  attainment  of  health. 

Informed  opinion  and  active  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  public  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
people. 

Governments  have  a  responsibility  for  the 
health  of  their  peoples'  which  can  be  fulfilled  only 
by  the  provision  of  adequate  health  and  social 
measures. 

Accepting  these  principles,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operation  among  themselves  and  with 


others  to  promote  and  protect  the  health  of  all 
peoples,  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  the 
present  Constitution  and  hereby  establish  the 
World  Health  Organization  as  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  I:  Objective 

Article  1 

The  objective  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion (hereinafter  called  the  Organization)  shall 
be  the  attainment  by  all  peoples  of  the  highest 
possible  level  of  health. 

Chapter  II:  Functions 

Article  2 

In  order  to  achieve  its  objective,  the  functions 
of  the  Organization  shall  be: 

(a)  to  act  as  the  directing  and  co-ordinating 
authority  on  international  health  work; 

(b)  to  establish  and  maintain  effective  collab- 
oration with  the  United  Nations,  specialized  agen- 
cies, governmental  health  administrations,  profes- 
sional groups  and  such  other  organizations  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate; 

■(c)   to    assist    governments,    upon    request,    in 
strengthening  health  services ; 

(d)  to  furnish  appropriate  technical  assistance 
and,  in  emergencies,  necessary  aid  upon  the  request 
or  acceptance  of  governments ; 

(e)  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing,  upon  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations,  health  services  and 
facilities  to  special  groups,  such  as  the  peoples 
of  trust  territories: 


!Doc.  E/H/17,  July  19,  1946.  Other  instruments  that 
were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  United  Nations  Health 
Conference,  in  session  in  New  York  City  from  June  19  to 
July  22,  include  the  Final  Act,  the  Interim  Arrangement, 
and  the  Protocol  Concerning  the  Office  International 
d'Hygiene  Publique. 
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if)  to  establish  and  maintain  such  administra- 
tive and  technical  services  as  may  be  required,  in- 
cluding epidemiological  and  statistical  services ; 

(g)  to  stimulate  and  advance  work  to  eradicate 
epidemic,  endemic  and  other  diseases; 

IK)  to  promote,  in  co-operation  with  other 
specialized  agencies  where  necessary,  the  preven- 
tion of  accidental  injuries; 

(i)  to  promote,  in  CQ--operation  with  other 
specialized  agencies  where  necessary,  the  improve- 
ment of  nutrition,  housing,  sanitation,  recreation, 
economic  or  working  conditions  and  other  aspects 
of  environmental  hygiene; 

(;)  to  promote  co-operation  among  scientific 
and  professional  groups  which  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  health; 

(k)  to  propose  conventions,  agreements  and 
regulations,  and  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  international  health  matters  and  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  thereby  to  the 
Organization  and  are  consistent  with  its  objective^ 
(I)  to  promote  maternal  and  child  health  and 
welfare  and  to  foster  the  ability  to  live  harmoni- 
ously in  a  changing  total  environment ; 

(m)  to  foster  activities  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  especially  those  affecting  the  harmony  of 
human  relations; 

(n)  to  promote  and  conduct   research  in  the 

field  of  health ; 

0)  to  promote  improved  standards  of  teach- 
ing and  training  in  health,  medical  and  related  pro- 
fessions ; 

(p)  to  study  and  report  on,  in  co-operation 
with  other  specialized  agencies  where  necessary, 
administrative  and  social  techniques  affecting  pub- 
lic health  and  medical  care  from  preventive  and 
curative  points  of  view,  including  hospital  services 
and  social  security ; 

(q)  to  provide  information,  counsel  and  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  health ; 

(r)  to  assist  in  developing  an  informed  public 
opinion  among  all  peoples  on  matters  of  health; 

(s)  to  establish  and  revise  as  necessary  inter- 
national nomenclatures  of  diseases,  of  causes  of 
death  and  of  public  health  practices ; 

(t)   to    standardize    diagnostic    procedures    as 

necessary ; 

(u)  to  develop,  establish  and  promote  inter- 
national standards  with  respect  to  food,  biological, 
pharmaceutical  and  similar  products; 

(v)  generally  to  take  all  necessary  action  to  at- 
tain the  objective  of  the  Organization. 
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Chapter  III:  Membership  and  Associate 
Membership 

Article  3 
Membership  in  the  Organization  shall  be  open 
to  all  States. 

Article  k 
Members  of  ths  United  Nations  may  become 
Members  of  the  Organization  by  signing  or  oth- 
erwise accepting  this  Constitution  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XIX  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  constitutional  processes. 

Article  S 

The  States  whose  governments  have  been  in- 
vited to  send  observers  to  the  International  Health 
Conference  held  in  New  York,  1946,  may  become 
Members  by  signing  or  otherwise  accepting  this 
Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  XIX  and  in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutional processes  provided  that  such  signa- 
ture or  acceptance  shall  be  completed  before  the 
first -Session  of  the  Health  Assembly. 

Article  6 

Subject  to  the  conditions  of  any  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization, 
approved  pursuant  to  Chapter  XVI,  States  which 
do  not  become  Members  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticles 4  and  5  may  apply  to  become  Members  and 
shall  be  admitted  as  Members  when  their  applica^ 
tion  has  been  approved  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
of  the  Health  Assembly. 

Article  7 

If  a  Member  fails  to  meet  its  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Organization  or  in  other  exceptional 
circumstances  the  Health  Assembly  may,  on  such 
conditions  as  it  thinks  proper,  suspend  the  voting 
privileges  and  services  to  which  a  Member  is  en- 
titled. The  Health  Assembly  shall  have  the  au- 
thority   to   restore    such    voting   privileges    and 

services. 

Article  8 

Territories  or  groups  of  territories  which  are 
not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  interna- 
tional relations  may  be  admitted  as  Associate 
Members  by  the  Health  Assembly  upon  applica- 
tion made  on  behalf  of  such  territory  or  group  of 
territories  by  the  Member  or  other  authority  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  their  international  relations. 
Kepresentatives    of    Associate    Members    to    the 
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Health  Assembly  should  be  qualified  by  their 
technical  competence  in  the  field  of  health  and 
should  be  chosen  from  the  native  population. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  Associate  Members  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Health  Assembly. 

Chapter  IV:  Organs 

Article  9 

The  work  of  the  Organization  shall  be  carried 
out  by : 

(a)  The  World  Health  Assembly  (hereinafter 
called  the  Health  Assembly)  ; 

(b)  The  Executive  Board  (hereinafter  called 
the  Board)  ; 

(c)  The  Secretariat. 

Chapter  V:  The  World  Health  Assembly 

Article  10 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  be  composed  of 
delegates  representing  Members. 

Article  11 

Each  Member  shall  be  represented  by  not  more 
than  three  delegates,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Member  as  chief  delegate.  These 
delegates  should  be  chosen  from  among  persons 
most  qualified  by  their  technical  competence  in  the 
field  of  health,  preferably  representing  the  national 
health  administration  of  the  Member. 

Article  12 

Alternates  and  advisers  may  accompany  dele- 
gates. 

Article  13 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  meet  in  regular  an- 
nual session  and  in  such  special  sessions  as  may 
be  necessary.  Special  sessions  shall  be  convened 
at  the  request  of  the  Board  or  of  a  majority  of 
the  members. 

Article  U 

The  Health  Assembly,  at  each  annual  session, 
shall  select  the  country  or  region  in  which  the 
next  annual  session  shall  be  held,  the  Board  subse- 
quently fixing  the  place.  The  Board  shall  de- 
termine the  place  where  a  special  session  shall  be 
held. 

Article  15 

The  Board,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 


tary-General of  the  United  Nations,  shall  deter- 
mine the  date  of  each  annual  and  special  session. 

Article  16 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  elect  its  President 
and  other  officers  at  the  beginning  of  each  annual 
session.  They  shall  hold  office  until  their  succes- 
sors are  elected. 

Article  17 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure. 

Article  18 

The  functions  of  the  Health  Assembly  shall  be : 

(a)  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  Organiza- 
tion; 

(b)  to  name  the  Members  entitled  to  designate 
a  person  to  serve  on  the  Board; 

(c)  to  appoint  the  Director-General; 

(d)  to  review  and  approve  reports  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Board  and  of  the  Director-General  and 
to  instruct  the  Board  in  regard  to  matters  upon 
which  action,  study,  investigation  or  report  may 
be  considered  desirable ; 

(e)  to  establish  such  committees  as  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  work  of  the  Organiza- 
tion; 

(/)  to  supervise  the  financial  policies  of  the 
Organization  and  to  review  and  approve  the 
budget ; 

(g)  to  instruct  the  Board  and  the  Director- 
General  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  and 
of  international  organizations,  governmental  or 
non-governmental,  any  matter  with  regard  to 
health  which  the  Health  Assembly  may  consider 
appropriate; 

(h)  to  invite  any  organization,  international  or 
national,  governmental  or  non-governmental, 
which  has  responsibilities  related  to  those  of  the 
Organization,  to  appoint  representatives  to  parti- 
cipate, without  right  of  vote,  in  its  meetings  or  in 
those  of  the  committees  and  conferences  convened 
under  its  authority,  on  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Health  Assembly ;  but  in  the  case  of  national 
organizations,  invitations  shall  be  issued  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  government  concerned ; 

(?')  to  consider  recommendations  bearing  on 
health  made  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  the  Security  Council  or 
Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
to  report  to  them  on  the  steps  taken  by  the  Organ- 
ization to  give  effect  to  such  recommendations ; 
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(j)  to  report  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  accordance  with  any  agreement  between  the 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations; 

(7c)  to  promote  and  conduct  research  in  the  field 
of  health  by  the  personnel  of  the  Organization,  by 
the  establishment  of  its  own  institutions  or  by  co- 
operation with  official  or  non-official  institutions 
of  any  Member  with  the  consent  of  its  government; 

(/)  to  establish  such  other  institutions  as  it  may 
consider  desirable ; 

(m)  to  take  any  other  appropriate  action  to  fur- 
ther the  objective  of  the  Organization. 

Article  19 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  have  authority  to 
adopt  conventions  or  agreements  with  respect  to 
any  matter  within  the  competence  of  the  Organi- 
zation. A  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Health  Assem- 
bly shall  be  required  for  the  adoption  of  such  con- 
ventions or  agreements  which  shall  come  into  force 
for  each  Member  when  accepted  by  it  in  accord- 
ance with  its  constitutional  processes. 

Article  20 

Each  Member  undertakes  that  it  will,  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  adoption  by  the  Health 
Assembly  of  a  convention  or  agreement,  take  ac- 
tion relative  to  the  acceptance  of  such  convention 
or  agreement.  Each  Member  shall  notify  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  action  taken  and  if  it  does 
not  accept  such  convention  or  agreement  within 
the  time  limit,  it  will  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  non-acceptance.  In  case  of  acceptance, 
each  Member  agrees  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Director-General  in  accordance  with  Chapter 
XIV. 

Article  21 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  have  authority  to 
adopt  regulations  concerning: 

(a)  sanitary  and  quarantine  requirements  and 
other  procedures  designed  to  prevent  the  interna- 
tional spread  of  disease; 

(b)  nomenclatures  with  respect  to  diseases, 
causes  of  death  and  public  health  practices; 

(c)  standards  with  respect  to  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures for  international  use; 

(d)  standards  with  respect  to  the  safety,  purity 
and  potency  of  biological,  pharmaceutical  and  sim- 
ilar products  moving  in  international  commerce; 

(e)  advertising    and    labelling    of   biological, 


pharmaceutical  and  similar  products  moving  in 
international  commerce. 

Article  22 

Such  Regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  Article 
21  shall  come  into  force  for  all  Members  after 
due  notice  has  been  given  of  their  adoption  by 
the  Health  Assembly  except  for  such  Members  as 
may  notify  the  Director-General  of  rejection  or 
reservations  within  the  period  stated  in  the  notice. 

Article  23 

The  Health  Assembly  shall  have  authority  to 
make  recommendations  to  Members  with  respect 
to  any  matter  within  the  competence  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

Chapter  VI:  The  Executive  Board 

Article  2 If 

The  Board  shall  consist  of  eighteen  persons 
designated  by  as  many  Members.  The  Health 
Assembly,  taking  into  account  an  equitable  geo- 
graphical distribution,  shall  elect  the  Members  en- 
titled to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  Board. 
Each  of  these  Members  should  appoint  to  the 
Board  a  person  technically  qualified  in  the  field 
of  health,  who  may  be  accompanied  by  alternates 
and  advisers. 

Article  25 

The  Members  shall  be  elected  for  three  years 
and  may  be  re-elected ;  provided  that  of  the  Mem- 
bers elected  at  the  first  session  of  the  Health  As- 
sembly, the  terms  of  six  Members  shall  be  for  one 
year  and  the  terms  of  six  Members  shall  be  for  two 
years,  as  determined  by  lot. 

Article  20 

The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  and 
shall   determine  the  place   of  each  meeting. 

Article  27 

The  Board  shall  elect  its  Chairman  from  among 
its  Members  and  shall  adopt  its  rules  of  procedure. 

Article  28 

The  functions  of  the  Board  shall  be  : 

(a)  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  and  policies 
of  the  Health  Assembly ; 

(b)  to  act  as  the  executive  organ  of  the  Health 
Assembly ; 
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(c)  to  perform  any  other  functions  entrusted 
to  it  by  the  Health  Assembly ; 

(d)  to  advise  the  Health  Assembly  on  ques- 
tions referred  to  it  by  that  body  and  on  matters 
assigned  to  the  Organization  by  conventions, 
agreements  and  regulations ; 

(e)  to  submit  advice  or  proposals  to  the  Health 
Assembly  on  its  own  initiative; 

(/)  to  prepare  the  agenda  of  meetings  of  the 
Health  Assembly; 

{g)  to  submit  to  the  Health  Assembly  for  con- 
sideration and  approval  a  general  programme  of 
work  covering  a  specific  period : 

(h)  to  study  all  questions  within  its  compe- 
tence : 

(?)  to  take  emergency  measures  within  the 
functions  and  financial  resources  of  the  Organiza- 
tion to  deal  with  events  requiring  immediate  ac- 
tion. In  particular  it  may  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor-General to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  com- 
bat epidemics,  to  participate  in  the  organization 
of  health  relief  to  victims  of  a  calamity  and  to 
undertake  studies  and  research  the  urgency  of 
which  has  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  by  any  Member  or  by  the  Director-General. 

Article  20 

Tbe  Board  shall  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Health  Assembly  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by 
that  body. 

Chapter  VII:  The  Secretariat 

Article  30 

The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  the  Director- 
General  and  such  technical  and  administrative 
staff  as  the  Organization  may  require. 

Article  31 

The  Director-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Health  Assembly  on  the  nomination  of  the  Board 
on  such  terms  as  the  Health  Assembly  may  deter- 
mine. The  Director-General,  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Board,  shall  be  the  chief  technical 
and  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization. 

Article  S '2 

The  Director-General  shall  be  ex-officio  Secre- 
tary of  the  Health  Assembly,  of  the  Board,  of  all 
commissions  and  committees  of  the  Organization 
and  of  conferences  convened  by  it.  He  may  dele- 
gate these  functions. 


Article  33 

The  Director-General  or  his  representative  may 
establish  a  procedure  by  agreement  with  Members, 
permitting  him,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  his 
duties,  to  have  direct  access  to  their  various  depart- 
ments, especially  to  their  health  administrations 
and  to  national  health  organizations,  governmental 
or  non-governmental.  He  may  also  establish 
direct  relations  with  international  organizations 
whose  activities  come  within  the  competence  of 
the  Organization.  He  shall  keep  Regional  Offices 
informed  on  all  matters  involving  their  respective 
areas. 

Article  3h 

The  Director-General  shall  prepare  and  submit 
annually  to  the  Board  the  financial  statements  and 
budget  estimates  of  the  Organization. 

Article  35 

The  Director-General  shall  appoint  the  staff  of 
the  Secretariat  in  accordance  with  staff  regulations 
established  by  the  Health  Assembly.  The  para- 
mount consideration  in  the  employment  of  the  staff 
shall  be  to  assure  that  the  efficiency,  integrity  and 
internationally  representative  character  of  the  Sec- 
retariat shall  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level. 
Due  regard  shall  be  paid  also  to  the  importance  of 
recruiting  the  staff  on  as  wide  a  geographical  basis 
as  possible. 

Article  3G 

The  conditions  of  service  of  the  staff  of  the 
Organization  shall  conform  as  far  as  possible  with 
those  of  other  United  Nations  organizations. 

Article  37 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Director- 
General  and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  in- 
structions from  any  government  or  from  any  au- 
thority external  to  the  Organization.  They  shall 
refrain  from  any  action  which  might  reflect  on 
their  position  as  international  officers.  Each 
Member  of  the  Organization  on  its  part  undertakes 
to  respect  the  exclusively  international  character 
of  the  Director-General  and  the  staff  and  not  to 
seek  to  influence  them. 

Chapter  VIII:  Committees 

Article  38 

The  Board  shall  establish  such  committees  as 
the  Health  Assembly  may  direct  and,  on  its  own 
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initiative  or  on  the  proposal  of  the  Director-Gen- 
eral, may  establish  any  other  committees  consid- 
ered desirable  to  serve  any  purpose  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Organization. 
Article  39 
The  Board,  from  time  to  time  and  in  any  event 
annually,  shall  review  the  necessity  for  continuing 
each  committee. 

Article  1ft 
The  Board  may  provide  for  the  creation  of  or 
the  participation  by  the  Organization  in  joint  or 
mixed  committees  with  other  organizations  and  for 
the  representation  of  the  Organization  in  commit- 
tees established  by  such  other  organizations. 

Chapter  IX:  Conferences 

Article  k-1 
The  Health  Assembly  or  the  Board  may  convene 
local,  general,  technical  or  other  special  conferences 
to  consider  any  matter  within  the  competence  of 
the  Organization  and  may  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation at  such  conferences  of  international 
organizations  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment concerned,  of  national  organizations,  gov- 
ernmental or  non-governmental.  The  manner  of 
such  representation  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Health  Assembly  or  the  Board. 

Article  4<2 
The  Board  may  provide  for  representation  of 
the  Organization  at  conferences  in  which  the  Board 
considers  that  the  Organization  has  an  interest, 

Chapter  X:  Headquarters 

Article  43 
The  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Organ- 
ization shall  be  determined  by  the  Health  Assembly 
after  consultation  with  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  XI:  Regional  Arrangements 

Article  44 

(a)  The  Health  Assembly  shall  from  time  to 
time  define  the  geographical  areas  in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  a  regional  organization. 

(b)  The  Health  Assembly  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  Members  situated  within 
each  area  so  defined,  establish  a  regional  organ- 
ization to  meet  the  special  needs  of  such  area. 
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There  shall  not  be  more  than  one  regional  organ- 
ization in  each  region. 

Article  4& 
Each  regional  organization  shall  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Organization  in  accordance  with  this 
Constitution. 

Article  46 

Each  regional  organization  shall  consist  of  a 
Regional  Committee  and  a  Regional  Office. 

Article  4*7 
Regional  Committees  shall  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Member  States  and  Asso- 
ciate Members  in  the  region  concerned.  Terri- 
tories or  groups  of  territories  within  the  region, 
which  are  not  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
international  relations  and  which  are  not  Asso- 
ciate Members,  shall  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented and  to  participate  in  Regional  Committees. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  these  territories  or  groups  of  territories 
in  Regional  Committees  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Health  Assembly  in  consultation  with  the 
Member  or  other  authority  having  responsibility 
for  the  international  relations  of  these  territories 
and  with  the  Member  States  in  the  region. 

Article  48 
Regional  Committees   shall   meet  as  often   as 
necessary  and  shall  determine  the  place  of  each 

meeting. 

Article  49 

Regional    Committees    shall    adopt   their   own 
rules  of  procedure. 

Article  50 
The  functions  cf  the  Regional  Committee  shall 

bs: 

(a)  to  formulate  policies  governing  matters  of 
an  exclusively  regional  character ; 

(b)  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  Regional 

Office ; 

(c )  to  suggest  to  the  Regional  Office  the  calling 
of  technical  conferences  and  such  additional  work 
or  investigation  in  health  matters  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Regional  Committee  would  promote  the 
objective  of  the  Organization  within  the  region: 

(d)  to  co-operate  with  the  respective  regional 
committees  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  those 
of  other  specialized  agencies  and  with  other  re- 
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gional  international  organizations  having  inter- 
ests in  common  with  the  Organization; 

(e)  to  tender  advice,  through  the  Director- 
General,  to  the  Organization  on  international 
health  matters  which  have  wider  than  regional 
significance ; 

if)  to  recommend  additional  regional  appro- 
priations by  the  governments  of  the  respective 
regions  if  the  proportion  of  the  central  budget  of 
the  Organization  allotted  to  that  region  is  insuffi- 
cient for  the  carrying  out  of  the  regional  func- 
tions ; 

(g)  such  other  functions  as  may  be  delegated 
to  the  Regional  Committee  by  the  Health  As- 
sembly, the  Board  or  the  Director-General. 

Article  51 

Subject  to  the  general  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Organization,  the  Regional 
Office  shall  be  the  administrative  organ  of  the 
Regional  Committee.  It  shall,  in  addition,  carry 
out  within  the  region,  the  decisions  of  the  Health 
Assembly  and  of  the  Board. 

Article  52 

The  head  of  the  Regional  Office  shall  be  the 
Regional  Director  appointed  by  the  Board  in 
agreement   with   the   Regional   Committee. 

Article  53 

The  staff  of  the  Regional  Office  shall  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  manner  to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment between  the  Director-General  and  the 
Regional  Director. 

Article  5 If 

The  Pan-American  sanitary  organization  rep- 
resented by  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Bureau 
and  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Conferences,  and 
all  other  inter-governmental  regional  health  or- 
ganizations in  existence  prior  to  the  date  of  signa- 
ture of  this  Constitution,  shall  in  due  course  be 
integrated  with  the  Organization.  This  integra- 
tion shall  be  effected  as  soon  as  practicable 
through  common  action  based  on  mutual  consent 
of  the  competent  authorities  expressed  through 
the  organizations  concerned. 

Chapter  XII:  Budget  and  Expenses 

Article  55 
The  Director-General  shall  prepare   and   sub- 


mit to  the  Board  the  annual  budget  estimates  of 
the  Organization.  The  Board  shall  consider  and 
submit  to  the  Health  Assembly  such  budget  esti- 
mates, together  with  any  recommendations  the 
Board  may  deem  advisable. 

Article  56 

Subject  to  any  agreement  between  the  Organi- 
zation and  the  United  Nations,  the  Health  As- 
sembly shall  review  and  approve  the  budget  esti- 
mates and  shall  apportion  the  expenses  among 
the  Members  in  accordance  with  a  scale  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Health  Assembly. 

Article  57 

The  Health  Assembly  or  the  Board  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Health  Assembly  may  accept  and  ad- 
minister gifts  and  bequests  made  to  the  Organiza- 
tion provided  that  the  conditions  attached  to  such 
gifts  or  bequests  are  acceptable  to  the  Health 
Assembly  or  the  Board  and  are  consistent  with 
the  objective  and  policies  of  the  organization. 

Article  5S 

A  special  fund  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  shall  be  established  to  meet  emergencies 
and  unforeseen  contingencies. 

Chapter  XIII:  Voting 

Article  59 

Each  Member  shall  have  one  vote  in  the  Health 
Assembly. 

Article  60 

(a)  Decisions  of  the  Health  Assembly  on  im- 
portant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  Members  present  and  voting. 
These  questions  shall  include:  the  adoption  of 
conventions  or  agreements;  the  approval  of  agree- 
ments bringing  the  Organization  into  relation  with 
the  United  Nations  and  inter-governmental  organ- 
izations and  agencies  in  accordance  with  Articles 
G9,  70,  and  72;  amendments  to  this  Constitution. 

(b)  Decisions  on  other  questions,  including  the 
determination  of  additional  categories  of  questions 
to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  and 
voting. 

(c)  Voting  on  analogous  matters  in  the  Board 
and  in  committees  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  Article. 
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Chapter  XIV :  Reports  Submitted  by  States 

Article  61 

Each  Member  shall  report  annually  to  the  Or- 
ganization on  the  action  taken  and  progress 
achieved  in  improving  the  health  of  its  people. 

Article  62 

Each  Member  shall  report  annually  on  the  ac- 
tion taken  with  respect  to  recommendations  made 
to  it  by  the  Organization  and  with  respect  to 
conventions,  agreements  and  regulations. 

Article  63 

Each  Member  shall  communicate  promptly  to 
the  Organization  important  laws,  regulations,  offi- 
cial reports  and  statistics  pertaining  to  health 
which  have  been  published  in  the  State  concerned. 

Article  64 
Each  Member  shall  provide  statistical  and  epi- 
demiological reports  in  a  manner  to  be  determined 
by  the  Health  Assembly. 

A  Hide  65 
Each  Member  shall  transmit  upon  the  request 
of  the  Board  such  additional  information  pertain- 
ing to  health  as  may  be  practicable. 

Chapter  XV:  Legal  Capacity,  Privileges  and 
Immunities 

Article  66 
The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territory 
of  each  Member  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  objective  and 
for  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

Article  67 

(a)  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  each  Member  such  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
objective  and  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions. 

( b )  Representatives  of  Members,  persons  desig- 
nated to  serve  on  the  Board  and  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative personnel  of  the  Organization  shall 
similarly  enjoy  such  privileges  and  immunities 
as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  exercise  of 
their  functions  in  connection  with  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Article  68 

Such  legal  capacity,  privileges  and  immunities 
shall  be  defined  in  a  separate  agreement  to  be  pre- 
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pared  by  the  Organization  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
concluded  between  the  Members. 

Chapter  XVI:  Relations  With  Other 
Organizations 

Article  69 

The  Organization  shall  be  brought  into  relation 
with  the  United  Nations  as  one  of  the  specialized 
agencies  referred  to  in  Article  57  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  agreement  or  agree- 
ments bringing  the  Organization  into  relation  with 
the  United  Nations  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Health  Assembly. 

Article  70 
The  Organization  shall  establish  effective  rela- 
tions and  cooperate  closely  with  such  other  inter- 
governmental organizations  as  may  be  desirable. 
Any  formal  agreement  entered  into  with  such  or- 
ganizations shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Health  Assembly. 

Article  71 
The  Organization  may,  on  matters  within  its 
competence,  make  suitable  arrangements  for  con- 
sultation and  co-operation  with  non-governmental 
international  organizations  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  government  concerned,  with  national  or- 
ganizations, governmental  or  non-governmental. 

Article  72 
Subject  to  the  approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  ol 
the  Health  Assembly,  the  Organization  may  tak( 
over  from  any  other  international  organization  oi 
agency  whose  purpose  and  activities  lie  within  the 
field  of  competence  of  the  Organization  such  func 
tions.  resources  and  obligations  as  may  be  con 
ferred  upon  the  Organization  by  internationa 
agreement  or  by  mutually  acceptable  arrange 
ments  entered  into  between  the  competent  author 
ities  of  the  respective  organization. 

Chapter  XVII:  Amendments 

Article  73 
Texts  of  proposed  amendments  to  this  Consti 
tution  shall  be  communicated  by  the  Director-Gen 
eral  to  Members  at  least  six  months  in  advance  o 
their  consideration  by  the  Health  Assembl) 
Amendments  shall  come  into  force  for  all  Mem 
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bers  when  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Health  Assembly  and  accepted  by  two-thirds  of 
the  Members  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes. 

Chapter  XVIII:  Interpretation 

Article  74 

The  Chinese.  English.  French.  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  regarded 
as  equally  authentic. 

Article  75 

Any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  Constitution  which 
is  not  settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  Health  As- 
sembly shall  be  referred  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  in  conformity  with  the  Statute  of  the 
Court,  unless  the  parties  concerned  agree  on 
another  mode  of  settlement. 

Article  76 

Upon  authorization  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  or  upon  authorization  in  ac- 
cordance with  any  agreement  between  the  Organ- 
ization and  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization 
may  request  the  International  Court  of  Justice  for 
an  advisory  opinion  on  any  legal  question  arising 
within  the  competence  of  the  Organization. 

Article  77 

The  Director-General  may  appear  before  the 
Court  on  behalf  of  the  Organization  in  connection 
with  any  proceedings  arising  out  of  any  such  re- 
quest for  an  advisory  opinion.  He  shall  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  presentation  of  the  case  before 
the  Court  including  arrangements  for  the  argu- 
ment of  different  views  on  the  question. 

Chapter  XIX:  Entry  Into  Force 

Article  78 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  III,  this 
Constitution  shall  remain  open  to  all  States  fox- 
signature  or  acceptance. 

Article  79 

(a)  States  may  become  parties  to  this  Constitu- 
tion by 

(i)  signature  without  reservation  as  to  approval; 
(U)  signature  subject  to  approval  followed  by 
acceptance;  or 


(in)  acceptance. 

{b)  Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit 
of  a  formal  instrument  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  SO 

This  Constitution  shall  come  into  force  when 
twenty-six  Members  of  the  United  Nations  have 
become  parties  to  it  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  79. 

Article  81 

In  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  will  register  this  Constitution 
when  it  has  been  signed  without  reservation  as  to 
approval  on  behalf  of  one  State  or  upon  deposit  of 
the  first  instrument  of  acceptance. 

Article  82 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
will  inform  States  parties  to  this  Constitution  of 
the  date  when  it  has  come  into  force.  He  will 
also  inform  them  of  the  dates  when  other  States 
have  become  parties  to  this  Constitution. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned  representa- 
tives 1  having  been  duly  authorized  for  that  pur- 
pose, sign  this  Constitution. 

Done  in  the  City  of  New  York  this  twenty-sec- 
ond day  of  July  1946,  in  a  single  copy  in  the  Chi- 
nese,. English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authentic.  The 
original  texts  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  will  send  certified  copies  to 
each  of  the  Governments  represented  at  the 
Conference. 


'The  constitution  was  signed  by  the  following  United 
Nations.  All  countries  signed  ad  referendum,  except 
China  and  the  United  Kingdom,  which  signed  without 
reservation. 

Argentina  Costa  Rica 
Australia  Cuba 
Belgium  Czechoslovakia 
Bolivia  Denmark 
Brazil  Dominican  Republic- 
Byelorussia  Ecuador 
Canada  Egypt 
Chile  El  Salvador 
China  Ethiopia 
Colombia  France 

(Footnote  rout  in  tied  on  next  page) 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 


Postponement  of  the  General  Assembly 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF  UN  TO  THE  FOUR  FOREIGN  MINIS- 
TERS IN  PARIS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  July  11] 

37  June,  19Jf6. 
I  have  the  honor  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  convocation  of  a  peace  conference  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  summer  would  have  certain 
repercussions  on  the  second  part  of  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  convened  for  3  September 
next  in  New  York. 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  conference,  if  convened, 
would  ;be  of  the  greatest  importance  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  world  peace  in  general  and  spe- 
cifically from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  work 
of  the  United  Nations.  It,  therefore,  follows  that 
if  the  convocation  of  such  a  conference  proves 
feasible,  it  should  and  would  have  priority  at  all 
points  where  the  two  meetings  might  overlap. 

In  the  light  of  this  possible  combination  of 
events,  it  may  become  necessary  to  review  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly. 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  the  ministers  for 


1  Paul-Henri  Spaak  of  Belgium,  elected  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  in  London,  on  Jan. 
11, 1946. 

(Continued  from  page  219) 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippine  Commonwealth 

Poland 

Saudi  Arabia 

Syria 

Turkey 

Ukraine 

Union  of  South  Africa 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  of  America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

not    members    of    the   United 
s  at  the  Conference,  also  signed 

Italy 

Portugal 

Siam 

Switzerland 

Transjordan 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

India 

Iran 

Iraq 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

The  following  nations, 
Nations,  who  had  observer 
the  constitution  : 

Albania 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Eire 

Finland 


foreign  affairs,  now  meeting  in  Paris,  will  be  good 

enough  to  communicate  to  me  any  observations 

which  they  may  see  fit  to  make  on  this  problem. 

I  have  '[etc.]  Trygve  Lie 

TEXT  OF  TELEGRAM  TO  51  MEMBER 
NATIONS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  July  11] 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  as  result  of 
decision  to  convene  peace  conference  in  Paris  29 
July  a  serious  problem  has  arisen  regarding  sched- 
uled date  of  opening  of  General  Assembly.     A 
considerable  number  of  delegates  and  staff  officers 
must  of  necessity  attend  both  meetings.     Member! 
of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  have  therefore 
recommended  that  General  Assembly  should  b( 
convened  on  23   September.     After  consultatior 
with  President  Spaak  *  I  have  the  honor  to  asti 
whether  your  Government  has  any  objection  to  thid 
recommendation  for  postponement.    If  by  20  JuH 
no  objection  is  received  notices  of  convocation  will 
be  addressed  to  all  members  convening  General 
Assembly  on  23  September.     Kindly  acknowledge! 

receipt  this  cable. 

Arkady  Sobolev 
Acting  Secretary-General 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CONVOCATION  OF 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

L  Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  July  24 

Notice  of  convocation  for  3  p.  m.  Monda} 
September  23,  1946,  of  the  second  part  of  th 
first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  sent  ou 
today  to  the  51  member  states  of  the  United  Na 
tions  by  Acting  Secretary -General  Arkady  A 
Sobolev. 

The  provisional  agenda  and  the  report  of  th 
Secretary-General  on  the  work  of  the  organiza 
tion  will  be  circulated  later. 

Last  Saturday,  July  20,  was  the  deadline  fo 
member  states  wishing  to  lodge  objections  to  th 
postponement  of  the  session  from  September  3  t 
September  23.  As  no  objections  had  been  r< 
ceived  by  the  Secretary-General's  office  by  ths 
date,  the  notice  of  convocation  on  the  new  dat 
was  sent  out. 
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Confirmations 

On  July  25  the  Senate  confirmed  the  President's 
appointment  of  five  delegates  and  four  alternates 
as  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  second  part  of  the 
first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  held 
in  New  York  City  on  September  23.  The  Dele- 
gates are  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  recently 
named  by  the  President  as  the  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations;  Senators  Tom  Connally 
and  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg;  Mrs.  Anna  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  and  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  Chair-, 
man  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  Alternates  are  Representatives  Charles  A. 
Eaton  and  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas ;  John  Foster 
Dulles;  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 


UGUST  4,  1946 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  cabled  notice  1 

"I  should  be  grateful  if  you  would  bring  follow- 
ng  to  attention  your  government ; 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  as  result 
if  my  consultation  with  members  of  United  Na- 
ions  concerning  postponement  of  opening  of 
xeneral  Assembly,  no  objections  were  expressed, 
fou  are  therefore  advised  that  General  Assembly 
nil  be  convened  for  second  part  of  first  session 
m  23  September  3  p.  m.  Flushing  Meadows  New 
fork  City.  Please  forward  names  of  your  rep- 
resentatives alternate  representatives  and  advisers 
it  your  earliest  convenience. 

Arkady  Sobolev 
Acting  Secretary  GeneraV 

LT.S.  Membership  in  Subcommission  on  Economic 
Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas 

[Released  to  the  press  July  26] 

By  a  resolution  adopted  on  June  21,  1946  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  acting  on  the  recom- 
nendations  of  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  in  its  report  of  May  18,  1946,  and 
recognizing  the  importance  and  urgency  of  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  of  devastated  areas,  estab- 
lished a  temporary  Subcommission  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Employment  Commission  under  the 
:itle  of  Temporary  Subcommission  on  Economic 
fi'i  construction  of  Devastated  Areas*  The  Council 
sleeted  at  the  same  time  20  member  states  to  serve 
3ii  the  Subcommission;  i.e.  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  France, 
Greece.  India,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Peru,  Philippine  Commonwealth,  Poland,  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Yugoslavia. 

The  Subcommission  will  hold  its  first  meeting  in 
London  beginning  July  29  to  define  the  scope  and 
methods  of  its  work.  According  to  the  terms  of 
reference  laid  down  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Subcommission  shall  advise  the  Coun- 
cil on  the  nature  and  scope  of  economic-reconstruc- 
tion problems  of  those  countries  which  face  great 
and  urgent  tasks  in  this  field,  whether  by  reason  of 
occupation  or  physical  devastation,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  reconstruction  and  the  measures  of  inter- 
national cooperation  by  which  reconstruction  in 
those  countries  might  be  effectively  facilitated  and 
accelerated. 


Following  the  meeting  in  London,  the  Subcom- 
mission or  special  teams  of  the  Subcommission 
will,  with  the  consent  of  the  governments  con- 
cerned, make  on-the-spot  inquiries  in  those  coun- 
tries of  Europe  which  have  been  occupied  or  dev-. 
a  stated  by  war,  except  Germany,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  preliminary  report  to  the  third  sessjpn 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  j§  ex- 
pected to  convene  in  New  York  in  September.  At; 
a  later  stage,  the  Subcommission  will  mak£  a  sim-. 
ilar  investigation  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Far  East, 
except  Japan. 

The  United  States  member  on  the  §ubepmmis* 
sion  will  be  Isador  Lubin,  who  has  be.en  asked  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  serve  in  {hat  capacity.. 
Mr.  Lubin  is  the  American  expert  cm  the  Economic- 
and  Employment  Commission.  He  will  be  as- 
sisted by  three  advisers  appointed  by-  the  Secretary 
of  State.  These  advisers  are ;  Harold  Cleveland, 
Division  of  Investment  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, Department  of  State;.  Frederick  Strauss, 
Chief,  European  Division,  Office  of  International 
Trade,  Department  of  Commerce ;  and  John  Gun- 
ter,  Treasury  Representative,  London  Embassy. 

Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  United  Nations,  Walter  M.  Kotschnig, 
Associate  Chief,  Division  of  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  Department  of  State,  is  to  serve  as 
consultant  to  the  United  Nations  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  Subcommission  on  Economic  Recon-^ 
struct  ion  of  Devastated  Areas. 


<* 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

International  Emergency  Food  Council 

U.S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 

International    Institute   of  Agriculture:    Meeting  of   the 
General  Assembly 

Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents  Outside  Germany 

U.S.-British  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 
Problems 

International  Meeting  of  the  Sugar  Council 
International  Wheat  Council 
Peace  Conference 

International    Union    of    Geodesy    and    Geophysics:    Ex- 
traordinary General  Assembly 

UNRRA :  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
Subcommission    on    the    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 

Areas 
General  Assembly:  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

February  26 

Washington 

June  20 

Mexico  City 

June  24 

Rome 

July  8 

London 

July  10-July  27 

London 

July  12 

London 

July  15 

Washington 

July  15 

Paris 

July  29 

Cambridge,  England 

July  20-August  2 

Geneva 

August  5 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

June  14 

London 

July  29 

New  York 

September  23 

The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  correct  as  of  July  28. 


Activities  and  Developments 


Consideration  of  Future  Policy  To  Be  Adopted 
for  UNRRA's  Present  Work  in  the  Field  of 
Supply  Operations  1 

1.  The  condition  of  Europe  in  1945  as  one  coun- 
try after  another  was  freed  from  enemy  occupa- 
tion was  in  general  disastrous.  The  dislocation  of 
normal  life  was  extreme  and  widespread;  normal 
economic  activity  was  virtually  at  a  standstill; 
government  was  interrupted  and  depended  sub- 
stantially  upon   military    action.      On    all   sides 


1  UNRRA  headquarters  made  public  on  July  25  the  text 
of  this  document,  which  is  expected  to  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion during  the  Fifth  Council  Session,  which  opens  in 
Geneva  on  Aug.  5.  It  has  already  been  sent  to  the  48 
member  governments  for  preliminary  study. 


acute  food  and  raw  material  shortages  began  to 
reveal  themselves  and  were  intensified  by  the  lack 
of  transport.  For  the  first  time  non-combatants 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  one  country  to 
another.  Millions  of  people  in  many  countries 
began  to  move,  some  to  return  to  territories  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled,  some  in  search  of 
food  or  work,  some  because  living  conditions  where 
they  were  threatened  to  become  unendurable.  In 
addition,  an  enormous  problem  of  displaced  per- 
sons confronted  the  Allied  Armies  as  they  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  Reich. 

2.  Over  the  whole  continent  were  found  areas  of 
unparalleled  destruction:  the  aftermath  of  battle 
in  the  destruction  of  cities;  the  consequence  of 
pillage    and    scorched    earth    by    the    retreating 
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enemy;  the  deliberate  removal  of  plants  and 
equipment  on  a  wholesale  scale.  In  many  areas 
the  destruction  of  vital  elements  of  industrial 
equipment  interrupted  power  production  and  re- 
duced the  output  of  essential  supplies.  In  all,  the 
cumulative  effect  in  industry  and  in  agriculture 
was  to  reduce  the  highly  integrated  and  tech- 
nically advanced  productive  system  of  Europe  to 
primitive  makeshifts  with  an  output  far  below 
that  needed  to  maintain  any  tolerable  standard  of 
life. 

3.  UNRRA  entered  this  European  scene  in  one 
lountry  after  another  with  a  mandate  less  exten- 
sive than  was  popularly  recognized  and  with  re- 
sources which  were  great,  although  the  need 
proved  to  be  far  greater  than  had  been  anticipated, 
rhere  were  serious  obstacles  and  delays  to  over- 
come before  an  effective  program  could  be  de- 
veloped. Political  insecurity  caused  delay:  the 
shipping  needed  was  not  available,  nor  were  the 
supplies,  for  there  was  still  a  Far  Eastern  war  to 
De  won.  In  all  countries  an  initial  military  period 
proved  necessary  while  the  armies  completed  their 
ask. 

4.  Gradually,  as  the  difficulties  were  overcome 
ind  the  military  period  in  the  countries  lack- 
ng  resources  ended,  a  balanced  relief  program 
'merged.  Its  achievements  have  been  recorded 
dsewhere  in  detail,  but  the  main  magnitude  can 
)e  recalled :  By  August  1946  UNRRA  will  have 
■tipped  about  fourteen  million  tons;  it  has  re- 
vived contributions  totalling  some  3.69  billion 
lollars  and  will  have  committed  practically  the 
'iitire  amount;  its  field  staff  numbers  9,150  and  is 
vorking,  in  fulfillment  of  the  Council's  Resolu- 
;ions,  in  39  countries;  it  employs  nationals  of  47 
■ouutries;  it  has  maintained  health  services, 
strengthened  and  renewed  welfare  services,  as- 
isted  in  the  repatriation  of  6  million  DP's  and  has 
lired  for  a  further  one  million  for  more  than  18 
nonths. 

5.  There  were,  however,  acute  relief  needs,  ap- 
)arently  within  UNRRA's  field  of  operations, 
vhich  it  did  not  and  in  some  instances  could  not 
ouch.  UNRRA  was  not  expected  to  operate  in 
•ountries  having  adequate  financial  resources  of 
heir  own,  a  policy  which  puzzled  the  public  in 
)oth  supplying  and  liberated  countries.  Acute 
iistress  existed  in  pockets  in  these  countries  but 
JNRRA  could  not  under  its  original  charter  offer 
o  give  aid,  and  when  finally  permission  was  given 
o  it  for  this  purpose,  it  proved  difficult  to  move 


with  any  speed  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
the  urgently  needed  but  specialized  requirements 
of  such  areas.  UNRRA's  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices were  not  intended  to  supplant  national  serv- 
ices; they  were  intended  rather  to  strengthen  and 
restore  them.  But  this  was  a  much  less  spectacular 
service  than  was  commonly  anticipated.  For  the 
displaced  persons  UNRRA  found  it  could  do  little 
to  resolve  the  most  difficult  and  complex  problems. 
Once  mass  repatriation  had  ended  and  the  resid- 
ual problem  appeared,  UNRRA  could  achieve 
little  more  than  provide  the  decencies  and  a  few  of 
the  amenities  of  civilized  life  to  those  who  had  been 
denied  them.  In  rehabilitation,  UNRRA  achieved 
both  more  and  less  than  had  been  anticipated.  In 
the  rapid  procurement  and  shipment  of  supplies, 
UNRRA's  record  is  outstanding  and  deserves  rec- 
ognition, but  its  success  has  also  served  to  empha- 
size the  narrowness  of  the  permitted  operation 
with  some  consequential  disappointments.  Under- 
lying the  whole  supply  operation  there  has  been 
the  unceasing  drive  to  ship  the  minimum  essen- 
tials for  immediate  relief  and  for  the  repair  of  the 
facilities  needed  to  produce  and  distribute  these 
essentials.  But  this  falls  far  short  of  what  is 
needed  for  full  restoration  of  the  shattered  econo- 
mies of  the  liberated  countries. 

6.  With  the  opening  of  a  full  scale  China  pro- 
gram, the  deployment  of  a  substantial  China  Mis- 
sion and  the  expanded  release  of  both  supplies  and 
shipping  following  upon  VJ  Day,  it  appeared  that 
UNRRA  was  fully  launched  upon  a  steadily  grow- 
ing program  which  would  be  able  to  move  forward 
without  setback  in  accordance  with  the  Council 
Resolutions  until  the  resources  available  were  ex- 
hausted. 

7.  This  appearance  was  indeed  deceptive.  True, 
UNRRA's  program  expanded;  but  the  struggle  to 
maintain  it  became  steadily  greater  and  more  per- 
plexing. Priority  was  not  given  to  relief  needs 
when  war  priorities  ended.  Stocks  which  had 
seemed  immense  vanished  quickly  before  accumu- 
lated civil  needs.  Industrial  disputes  in  steady 
succession,  and  in  one  supplying  country  after  an- 
other, delayed  delivery.  The  efforts  of  govern- 
ments were  devoted  more  and  more  to  finding  a 
way  back  to  normal  conditions  and  these  did  not 
include  substantial  and  rapid  provision  of  relief. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  domestic  preoccupations  and 
needs,  a  great  volume  of  supplies  was  made  avail- 
able, which  saved  the  situation  and  has  earned  the 
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supplying  nations  the  gntituft  of  the  liberated 

Pe!s1>Foo(l   i»  particular   became   a    problem   of 
tragic   importance.    U^RRA  may   claim,   along 
With  other  international  agencies,  some  prescience 
in  that  it  strove  to  draw  attention  to  the  threat  of 
famine.     Ewn  when  UNRRA  had  mobilised  all 
the  attention  and  effort  it  could,  there  was  stdl  not 
enough  food.     But  as  the  Winter  passed,  it  could 
reasonably  be  claimed  tfctt  UNRRA,  an  interna- 
tional  organization,   had   justified   its   establish- 
ment by  the  successful  efforts  it  had  made  to  keep 
the  need  for  food  before  the  governments   and 
peoples  and  to  maintain  an  unbroken,  though  pre- 
cariously thin  pipeline. 

9  While  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  final  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  UNRRA's  contribution  to  the 
recovery  of  Europe  and  the  salvation  of  China,  it 
is  not  too  soon  to  say  that  without  it  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  both  areas  would  have  continued  to 
be  disastrous.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fore- 
sighted  establishment  of  UNRRA  and  the  work 
of  preparation  which  it  patiently  undertook, 
despite  many  frustrations,  the  United  Nation, 
could  have  made  no  such  effective  contribution 
to  the  recovery  of  the  invaded  countries. 

10    Moreover,  no  alternative  form  of  organiza- 
tion  would  have  been  politically  acceptable;  no 
other    would    have   been    in    harmony    with    the 
parallel  efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  devise  a 
better  scheme  of  international  organisation.     JNor 
could  any  other  form  of  organization  have  mobi- 
lized so  'substantial  a  volume  of  supplies  nor  so 
1   r<,e  a  qualified  and  able  staff  as  one  to  which  all 
the  United  Nations  pledged  their  support.    These 
advantages  accrued  to  the  Administration  as  a 
result  of  the  wisdom  of  those,  chief  among  them 
President   Koosevelt,   who   established   it.     1  hey 
are  positive  considerations  to  be  borne  m  mind  m 
considering  the  future. 

11    It  is,  however,  no  less  true  that  U^RKA 
could  not  in  many  respects  be  better  than  its  mem- 
ber governments.     It  has  been,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  slow   in   reaching  decisions   because   of   the 
necessity  of  consulting  with  them.     It  has  some- 
times lagged  in  sending  supplies  because  its  sup- 
plies derived  from  national  sources  and  were  pro- 
cured   through    national    agencies.     And   it    has 
sometimes  lacked  qualified  personnel  or  has  had 
pooTlv  qualified  personnel  because  its  appeals  tor 
staff  could  not  be  met  by  governments  themselves 
short-handed.    These  defects  have  the  same  origin 
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as  its  virtues;  it  is  not  believed  that  they  outweigh 

them.  .        ,       . 

13  Over  and  above  its  contribution  In  the 
spheres  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  it  may  also  be 
noted  that  UNRRA  has  provided  an  important 
source  of  experience  and  knowledge  concerning  the 
construction,  operation  and  control  of  a  type  ot 
organization  which  is  likely  to  dominate  interna- 
tional effort  for  many  years  to  come. 

13.  If,  then,  the  Council  at  its  Fifth  Session 
assesses  UNRRA's  achievements  to  date,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  objective  verdict  would  be  favorable : 
it  has  in  very  large  measure  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
the  UNRRA  Agreement— a  promise  which  could 
not  have  been  met  in  any  other  way  or  by  any  other 

agency. 

14    As  newer  agencies  emerge  and  as  govern- 
ments regain  control  over  their  administrative  ma- 
chinery   UNRRA's  functions  will  dwindle  and 
Will  eventually  end.     This  process  is  now  under 
way  in  respect  of  health  and  welfare,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  new  United  Nations  organization 
will    emerge    in    time,   capable    of    carrying    on 
UNRRA's  functions  in  respect  of  displaced  per- 
sons.   As  an  emergency  agency,  the  Administra- 
tion looks  toward  the  complete  and  early  trans- 
fer of  these  responsibilities  as  soon  as  the  Council 
is  convinced  of  the  adequacy  of  the  new  organiza- 

tl015'  In  respect  of  the  Administration's  supply 
operation,  there  has  been  no  such  preparation ;  on 
the  contrary  the  Council's  only  act  to  date  looks 
toward  the  cessation  of  the  supply  operation  in 
Europe  by  December  1946  and  in  the  Far  East 

by  March  1947. 

16  Some  countries  may  be  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  the  food  and  other  commodities  they  will  need 
to  import.  Others  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  All 
of  the  receiving  countries  now  dependent  J 
UNRRA  will  continue  to  depend  upon  rurthf 
imports  to  sustain  a  minimum  standard  of  1J 
for  their  people  during  1947.  The  AtonistrJ 
tion  believes  that  a  sum  in  the  neighborhood  oj 
1  100  million  dollars  worth  of  food  imports  maj 
be  required  for  these  countries  in  Europe  betweei 
Wust  1946  and  the  harvest  of  1947.  It  is  hkej 
that  these  imports  would  in  any  case  have  to  b« 
reduced  to  about  750  million  dollars  because  o 
the  shortages  in  the  supply  of  such  basic  food 
as  cereals  and  fats.  Against  this  750  million  dol 
lars  the  Administration  has  available  only  ap 
proximately  300  million   dollars  with  which  t 
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procure  food  during  the  second  half  of  1946.  Xo 
funds  are  available  at  all  for  1947.  Whatever  the 
Council's  decision  may  be  regarding  the  liquida- 
tion of  UNRRA,  some  agency  or  agencies,  na- 
tional or  international,  will  have  to  find  the 
means  to  procure  and  ship  this  food  or  some  of 
these  importing  countries  will  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion two  years  after  the  war  than  they  were  dur- 
ing 1945  and  1946.  The  Council  has  been  asked 
by  the  D.G.  for  a  specific  decision  concerning  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  for  countries  which  can- 
not otherwise  pay  for  their  deficiencies  in  food. 

17.  Equally  as  important  as  food  are  the  im- 
port needs  for  seed  and  fertilizer.  Unless  these 
are  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  possible 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  indigenous  production  of 
food  supplies,  large  food  import  needs  will  con- 
tinue into  1948.  The  Administration's  best  esti- 
mates show  that  in  addition  to  UNRRA's  seed  and 
fertilizer  imports  during  1946,  the  European  coun- 
tries receiving  assistance  from  UNRRA  will  re- 
quire some  60  million  dollars  for  seed  for  the  1947 
crop  and  some  140  million  dollars  for  fertilizers. 
They  will  also  need  considerably  more  agricultural 
draft  power  and  equipment.  In  this  instance  too, 
countries  may  be  unable  to  finance  their  most  es- 
sential needs  for  agricultural  rehabilitation  sup- 
plies. The  Director  General  strongly  recommends 
that  thought  be  given  the  possibility  of  having 
loans  made  by  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  or  other  financial  in- 
stitutions for  loans  on  seasonal  commodities  such 
as  seeds  and  fertilizers. 

18.  The  import  needs  for  certain  types  of  in- 
dustrial equipment  compare  in  importance  with 
seed  and  fertilizer.  The  Administration  estimates 
that  the  urgent  needs  for  fuel  alone  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  receiving  UNRRA's  assistance 
amount  to  over  150  million  dollars  between  now 
and  the  middle  of  1947,  whereas  UNRRA  has  avail- 
able only  approximately  60  million  dollars  which 
it  can  use  for  this  purpose  until  the  end  of  1946. 
This  figure  would  be  substantially  larger  if  other 
items  such  as  transportation  equipment,  repair 
parts  and  raw  material  supplies  were  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

19.  The  above  three  paragraphs  do  not  by  any 
means  cover  all  of  the  unfinanced  minimum  import 
requirements  of  the  European  countries  receiving 
UNRRA's  assistance.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  import  needs  for  food,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
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fuel  alone,  between  now  and  the  harvest  of  1947, 
exceed  by  almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
the  funds  which  UNRRA  has  available  for  these 
supplies.  The  sum  of  750  million  dollars  repre- 
sents less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  the  national  in- 
comes of  the  uninvaded  member  countries.  Re- 
quirements other  than  food,  at  a  most  conservative 
estimate,  would  amount  to  approximately  750  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  need  is  there.  How  the  need  is 
to  be  met  requires  careful  study  and  an  early  solu- 
tion. 

20.  Unless  the  countries  now  receiving 
UNRRA's  assistance  are  able  to  obtain  within  the 
next  six  or  eight  months  the  foreign  exchange  nec- 
essary to  finance  these  imports,  many  of  their  in- 
habitants will  face  severe  hardship  and  suffering 
in  1947,  they  will  be  unable  to  seed  much  of  their 
tillable  land,  the  yield  of  their  land  under  cultiva- 
tion will  remain  much  below  what  it  should  be, 
and  they  will  be  unable  to  move  from  agricultural 
areas  to  cities  even  the  food  which  they  themselves 
have  raised. 

21.  The  Administration  is  at  this  time  unable  to 
express  any  valid  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of 
these  countries  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  for  the 
financing  of  their  necessary  imports.  The  Admin- 
istration does,  however,  draw  the  Council's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  financial  position  of  each 
of  these  countries  was  re-examined  during  May 
and  June  1946  by  the  Council's  special  committee 
of  international  experts,  which  advised  the  Direc- 
tor  General  in  every  case  that  these  countries  were 
still  unable  to  pay  for  their  imports  with  suitable 
means  of  foreign  exchange ;  moreover  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  hesitate  to  certify  that  such  position 
would  continue  until  the  end  of  1946.  The  Admin- 
istration hopes  that  one  or  two  of  these  countries 
may  come  into  possession  of  sufficient  foreign  ex- 
change which  they  may  be  able  to  use  for  the 
importation  of  urgently  needed  relief  supplies. 
However,  the  Council  is  urged  to  take  into  account 
the  still  very  much  disturbed  economic,  social  and 
political  atmosphere  of  the  world.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  normal  commercial  relations  are  still 
very  far  from  being  restored.  The  availability  of 
certain  goods  for  export  from  some  of  the  coun- 
tries involved  may,  under  present  international 
economic  conditions,  not  produce  the  suitable  for- 
eign exchange  required  for  the  importation  of  food, 
seed,  fertilizer,  fuel  and  other  urgently  needed 
relief  supplies.    Moreover,  there  is  no  other  United 
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Nations  organization  able  to  meet  these  needs  and 
there  is  no  present  likelihood  that  the  World  Bank, 
which  in  any  event  has  not  yet  commenced  to  func- 
tion, will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  such  requests  for 
assistance. 

22.  The  Council  therefore  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  requiring  it  to  decide,  should  it  be  satis- 
fied that  urgent  needs  exist,  whether  it  is  prepared 
to  recommend  the  provision  of  further  assistance. 
Should  such  a  decision  be  reached,  it  cannot  be 
over-emphasized  that  the  funds  and  the  machinery 
through  which  these  are  to  be  expended  must  be  on 
hand  for  operation  and  the  necessary  action  au- 
thorized well  in  advance  of  January  1947  if  the 
flow  of  imports  is  to  be  maintained  beyond  that 
date. 

23.  The  Director  General  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  all  the  good  heretofore  accomplished  by 
UNRRA  might  well  be  destroyed  if  its  mission  is 
suddenly  terminated  on  a  fixed  date.  He  does  not 
intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  UNRRA  should  be 
continued,  but  some  international  agency  should 
take  over  this  responsibility  with  authority  and 
funds  to  meet  the  extreme  situation  which,  if  other- 
wise neglected,  might  affect  the  economies  of  more 
than  the  receiving  countries  concerned. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  5, 
1946,  which  was  approved  by  the  President,  was 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  July  26.1 

The  major  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fifth 
Session  are  food,  displaced  persons,  UNRRA 
finances,  UNRRA's  relations  with  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Chinese  pro- 
gram, and  the  future  of  UNRRA. 

The  delegation  is  as  follows : 

Council  Member: 
William  L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
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Substance  of  Instructions  to  General  McNarney 
on  German  Economic  Unity 


The  Department  of  State  made  public  on  July 
22  the  substance  of  the  instructions  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  Ameri- 
can Military  Governor  in  Germany,  as  to  steps  to 
be  taken  leading  toward  economic  unity  of  the 
occupation  zones  in  Germany. 

The  instructions  stated  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment believes  that  Germany  cannot  continue  to  be 
administered  in  foUr  airtight  compartments  with- 
out free  economic  interchange  and  said  further 
that  the  continuation  of  the  present  situation  will 
lead  inevitably  to  economic  paralysis  in  Germany. 
"The  United  States  Government  is  therefore  not 
willing  to  permit  this  creeping  paralysis,"  the  in- 
structions declared,  "when  it  may  be  possible  to 
attain  economic  unity  between  some  of  the  zones 
as  a  prelude  to  economic  unity  for  Germany  as  a 
whole." 


1  There  follows  the  text  of  the  section  dealing  with  Eco- 
nomic Principles  from  the  Potsdam  Agreement  as  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1&45,  p.  153. 

B.  Economic  Principles. 

11.  In  order  to  eliminate  Germany's  war  potential,  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war 
as  well  as  all  types  of  aircraft  and  sea-going  ships  shall 
be  prohibited  and  prevented.  Production  of  metals,  chem- 
icals, machinery  and  other  items  that  are  directly  neces- 
sary to  a  war  economy  shall  be  rigidly  controlled  and  re- 
stricted to  Germany's  approved  post-war  peacetime  needs 
to  meet  the  objectives  stated  in  paragraph  15.  Produc- 
tive capacity  not  needed  for  permitted  production  shall  be 
removed  in  accordance  with  tlie  reparations  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Allied  Commission  on  reparations  and 
approved  by  the  governments  concerned  or  if  not  removed 
shall  be  destroyed. 

12.  At  the  earliest  practicable  date,  the  German  econ- 
omy shall  be  decentralized  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
the  present  excessive  concentration  of  economic  power 
as  exemplified  in  particular  by.  cartels,  syndicates,  trusts 
and  other  monopolistic  arrangements. 

13.  In  organizing  the  German  economy,  primary  em- 
phasis shall  be  given  to  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  peaceful  domestic  industries. 

14.  During  the  period  of  occupation  Germany  shall  be 


In  proposing  economic  unity,  the  Secretary  ad- 
vised that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  divide  Germany  but  to  expedite  its  treat- 
ment as  an  economic  unit,  and  General  McNarney 
was  authorized  and  requested  if  the  U.S.  proposals 
were  not  accepted  by  all  participating  representa- 
tives to  seek  negotiations  at  once  with  occupation 
authorities  of  any  zone  or  zones  to  effect  the  treat- 
ment of  such  zones  as  an  economic  unit. 

Mr.  Byrnes'  instructions  said  further  that  what- 
ever arrangements  are  made  with  one  government 
are  open  on  equal  terms  to  governments  of  other 
zones  at  any  time  they  are  prepared  to  participate. 

The  U.S.  zonal  authorities  are  instructed  to 
join  with  those  of  any  other  zone  or  zones  in 
measures  for  the  treatment  of  their  respective 
zones  as  an  economic  unit,  pending  agreement  by 
the  Four  Powers  for  the  application  of  the  Pots- 
dam decision  regarding  treatment  of  all  Germany 
as  a  single  economic  unit  and  attainment  of  a  bal- 
anced economy  throughout  Germany.1 

The  Department  said  that  General  McNarney 

treated  as  a  single  economic  unit.     To  this  end  common 
policies  shall  be  established  in  regard  to : 

(a)  Mining  and  industrial  production  and  allocations; 

(b)  Agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing; 

(c)  Wages,  prices  and  rationing; 

(d)  Import  and  export  programs  for  Germany  as  a 
whole ; 

(e)  Currency  and  banking,  central  taxation  and  cus- 
toms ; 

(f)  Reparation  and  removal  of  industrial  war  po- 
tential; 

(g)  Transportation  and  communications. 

In  applying  these  policies  account  shall  be  taken,  where 
appropriate,  of  varying  local  conditions. 

15.  Allied  controls  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  German 
economy  but  only  to  the  extent  necessary : 

(a)   To  carry  out  programs  of  industrial  disarmament 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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was  also  authorized  "to  cooperate  with  any  or  all 
of  the  other  three  occupying  governments  in  estab- 
lishing appropriate  administrative  arrangements 
to  this  end."  These  essential  arrangements,  Mr. 
Byrnes  advised,  would  be  established  in  such  fields 
as  finance,  transportation,  communications,  in- 
dustry, and  foreign  trade  "in  such  a  way  as  to 
obtain  economic  unification  of  the  zones  concerned 
and  to  be  capable  of  development  upon  adherence 
of  all  four  zones  into  central  German  administra- 
tive departments,  headed  by  State  secretaries  pro- 
vided in  the  Potsdam  Decision."  x 

With  regard  to  the  French  zone,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  General  McNarney  was  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  negotiate  with  French 
representatives  on  the  basis  of  excluding  the  Saar 
territory  from  any  arrangements  for  economic 
unit}7  that  may  be  agreed  upon. 


1  Ait.  0,  iv,  under  section  A  of  part  III  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  reads  as  follows  : 

"For  the  time  being  no  central  German  government  shall 
be  established.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  certain  es- 
sential central  German  administrative  departments,  headed 
by  state  secretaries,  shall  be  established,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  transport,  communications,  foreign 
trade  and  industry.  Such  departments  will  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  Control  Council." 

(  Continued  from  page  227) 
and   demilitarization,    of   reparations,   and    of   approved 
exports  and  imports. 

(  b)  To  assure  the  production  and  maintenance  of  goods 
and  services  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occupying 
forces  and  displaced  persons  in  Germany  and  essential  to 
maintain  in  Germany  average  living  standards  not  ex- 
ceeding the  average  of  the  standards  of  living  of  European 
countries.  (European  countries  means  all  European 
countries  excluding  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.) 

(c)  To  ensure  in  the  manner  determined  by  the  Control 
Council  the  equitable  distribution  of  essential  commod- 
ities between  the  several  zones  so  as  to  produce  a  balanced 
economy  throughout  Germany  and  reduce  the  need  for 
imports. 

(d)  To  control  German  industry  and  all  economic  and 
financial  international  transactions,  including  exports  and 
imports,  with  the  aim  of  preventing  Germany  from  de- 
veloping a  war  potential  and  of  achieving  the  other  ob- 
jectives named  herein. 

(e)  To  control  all  German  public  or  private  scientific 
bodies,  research  and  experimental  institutions,  labora- 
tories, et  cetera,  connected  with  economic  activities. 

16.  In  the  imposition  and  maintenance  of  economic  con- 
trols established  by  the  Control  Council,  German  admin- 
istrative machinery  shall  be  created  and  the  German 
authorities  shall  be  required  to  the  fullest  extent  prac- 
ticable to  proclaim   and   assume  administration   of  such 


Acts  of  Terrorism 
in  Palestine 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  2.'!] 

I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  a  bomb  of  the  building  in  Palestine  in 
which  were  located  the  Palestine  Government  and 
the  British  Military  Headquarters,  resulting  in 
the  killing  of  approximately  50  men  and  women, 
soldiers  and  civilians.  Every  responsible  Jewish 
leader,  I  am  sure,  will  join  me  in  condemning  the 
wanton  slaying  of  human  beings. 

At  this  time  representatives  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  in  London  conferring  with 
representatives  of  the  British  Government  as  to 
steps  to  be  taken  to  implement  the  report  of  the 
Palestine  Committee,  which  recommended,  among 
other  things,  the  immigration  of  100,000  Jews  into 
Palestine. 

Such  acts  of  terrorism  will  not  advance,  but  on 
the  contrary  might  well  retard,  the  efforts  that 
are  being  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem. 


controls.  Thus  it  should  be  brought  home  to  the  German 
people  that  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
such  controls  and  any  breakdown  in  these  controls  will 
rest  with  themselves.  Any  German  controls  which  may 
run  counter  to  the  objectives  of  occupation  will  be  pro- 
hibited. 

17.  Measures  shall  be  promptly  taken : 

(a)  To  effect  essential  repair  of  transport; 

(b)  To  enlarge  coal  production; 

(c)  To  maximize  agricultural  output;  and 

(d)  To  effect  emergency  repair  of  housing  and  essentia] 
utilities. 

18.  Appropriate  steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  Control 
Council  to  exercise  control  and  the  power  of  disposition 
over  German-owned  external  assets  not  already  under  tlu 
control  of  United  Nations  which  have  taken  part  in  tht 
war  against  Germany. 

19.  Payment  of  reparations  should  leave  enough  re 
sources  to  enable  the  German  people  to  subsist  without 
external  assistance.  In  working  out  the  economic  balanJ 
of  Germany  the  necessary  means  must  be  provided  to  paj 
for  imports  approved  by  the  Control  Council  in  Germany 
The  proceeds  of  exports  from  current  production  anc 
stocks  shall  be  available  in  the  first  place  for  payment  foi 
such  imports. 

The  above  clause  will  not  apply  to  the  equipment  ant 
products  referred  to  in  paragraphs  4  (A)  and  4  (B)  01 
the  Reparations  Agreement. 
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U.S.  Requests  Action  To  Halt  Hungarian 


Economic  Disintegration 


[Released  to  the  press  July  27] 

In  the  Crimea  Declaration  on  Liberated  Eu- 
rope, the  heads  of  government  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
jreat  Britain,  and  the  United  States  undertook 
;to  concert  during  the  temporary  period  of  in- 
stability in  liberated  Europe  the  policies  of  their 
hree  governments  in  assisting  the  peoples  liber- 
ited  from  the  domination  of  Nazi  Germany  and 
;he  peoples  of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states  of 
Europe  to  solve  by  democratic  means  their  press- 
.ng  political  and  economic  problems". 

In  following  closely  the  economic-recovery 
problems  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  Government  became  seriously  concerned 
several  months  ago  over  the  alarming  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  economy.  This  concern 
has  mounted  in  the  intervening  months,  during 
which  the  Hungarian  economic  situation  has  be- 
come progressively  worse,  culminating  in  the  pres- 
ent chaotic  inflation. 

Since  December  1945  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  initiative  in  proposing  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  consider  means  whereby  the  three  powers, 
as  contemplated  in  the  Crimea  Declaration,  could 
assist  Hungary  to  rebuild  its  shattered  economy. 
These  proposals,  however,  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission 
in  Budapest  in  December  1945  the  United  States 
Representative  recommended  the  establishment  of 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Control  Commission  to  con- 
sider questions  of  Hungarian  industry,  finance, 
and  economics.     This  approach  was  unavailing. 

Subsequently,  in  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  March  2,  1946,1  this  Government  again 
raised  the  issue  by  reviewing  the  grave  economic 
plight  of  Hungary,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
over-burdening  of  that  country  with  reparations, 
requisitions,  and  the  costs  of  maintaining  large 
occupation  forces,  and  by  requesting  the  Soviet 
Government  to  instruct  its  Representatives  in 
Hungarj'  to  concert  at  an  early  date  with  the 
United  States  and  British  Representatives  there 
in  devising  a  program  which  would  bring  to  an 
end  the  process  of  disintegration  in  Hungary  and 
at  the   same   time   provide   a    framework   within 


which  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country  and  its 
reintegration  with  the  general  European  economy 
might  be  accomplished. 

In  a  reply  dated  April  21 x  A.  Y.  Vyshinski, 
the  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  rejected  the 
United  States  proposal  on  the  ground  that  the 
working  out  of  an  economic-rehabilitation  plan 
for  Hungary  fell  within  the  competence  of  the 
Hungarian  Government.  Mr.  Vyshinski  also  de- 
nied that  the  cost  to  Hungary  of  Soviet  repara- 
tions and  occupation  was  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  deterioration  of  economic  conditions  in 
Hungary  and  alleged  that  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  return  to  Hungary  from  the 
U.S. -occupied  zones  in  Germany  and  Austria  dis- 
placed property  estimated  in  value  at  $3,000,- 
000,000  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  Hun- 
gary's present  economic  difficulties. 

In  connection  with  this  exchange  of  notes  con- 
cerning the  economic  situation  in  Hungary,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  upon  instruc- 
tions from  this  Government,  has  now  delivered  a 
further  note  to  the  Soviet  Government  under  date 
of  July  23,  1946,  the  text  of  which  is  as  follows : 

July  23, 1946. 

His  Excellency 
V.  M.  Molotov, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
Excellency  : 

My  Government  has  directed  me  to  communi- 
cate to  you  the  following  reply  to  Mr.  Vyshinski's 
letter  of  April  21,  1946,  relating  to  the  economic 
situation  of  Hungary: 

My  Government  is  unable  to  agreee  with  the 
Soviet  Government  that  "the  fulfillment  by  Hun- 
gary of  its  reparations  obligations  and  the  pres- 
ence of  occupation  troops  in  Hungary  do  not  and 
cannot  exercise  any  serious  influence  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  country". 

My  Government  wishes  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Government  the  fact  that  half 
of  the  current  output  of  Hungarian  manufactur- 
ing industry,  which  is  operating  at  only  one-third 
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of  the  pre-war  level,  is  absorbed  by  reparations 
and  other  requirements  of  the  occupying  power. 
In  the  case  of  heavy  industry,  coal,  iron,  metal  and 
machine  production,  which  is  very  urgently  re- 
quired for  Hungary's  rehabilitation,  reparations 
alone  absorb  between  80  and  90  percent  of  the 
current  output.  Except  for  some  bridge  and 
railway  construction  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  goods,  Hungarian  heavy  industry  is 
producing  practically  nothing  for  domestic 
requirements. 

With  reference  to  the  economic  burden  placed 
upon  Hungary  by  the  Soviet  occupation  forces,  I 
am  instructed  to  inform  the  Soviet  Government 
of  reliable  information  in  the  possession  of  my 
Government  to  the  effect  that  4,000,000  tons  'of 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn  and  oats  were  taken  by 
the  Eed  Army  in  Hungary  in  1945,  mostly  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months.  This  figure  may  be 
compared  with  1938  Hungarian  production  of 
approximately  7,189,000  tons  of  these  foodstuffs. 
Of  stocks  of  food  available  for  the  support  of 
the  Hungarian  urban  population  in  the  second 
half  of  1945,  the  Red  Army  absorbed  nearly  all 
of  the  meats,  one-sixth  of  the  wheat  and  rye, 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  legumes,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  lard,  one-tenth  of  the  vegetable 
oil,  and  one-fifth  of  the  milk  and  dairy  products. 
According  to  the  most  recent  reports  received, 
extensive  requisitioning  of  foodstuffs  was  taking 
place  as  late  as  April,  1946.  My  Government 
finds  it  impossible  to  reconcile  this  information 
with  the  statement  of  the  Soviet  Government 
that  "the  Soviet  Command  in  Hungary  has 
neither  carried  out  nor  is  carrying  out  any 
requisitions". 

My  Government  has  noted  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Soviet  Government  "the  real  reasons  for 
the  severe  economic  and  financial  situation  in 
Hungary  are  the  expenditures  incurred  by  her 
in  the  war  against  the  United  Nations  and  the 
ravaging  of  the  country  by  the  Germans  and  the 
former  Hungarian  rulers".  I  am  instructed  to 
mention  for  the  information  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that,  on  the  basis  of  reliable  estimates, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  the  total  war  damage 
to  Hungarian  manufacturing  industry,  including 
removals,  amounted  to  $345,000,000,  of  which 
$124,200,000  was  due  to  removals  by  Soviet 
forces. 

Note  has  also  been  taken  of  the  view  of  the 


Soviet  Government  that  "one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  the  difficult  economic  situation  in  Hungary 
.  .  .  is  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  Hun- 
garian property  and  valuables  continues  to  this 
day  to  remain  in  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
on  the  territory  of  Austria  and  southern  Ger- 
many where  this  property  was  shipped  by  the 
Salaszy  Government  during  the  period  of  the 
advance  of  the  troops  of  the  Red  Army".  The 
Soviet  Government  mentions  a  figure  of  about 
three  billion  dollars  as  the  estimated  value  of 
this  property. 

In  connection  with  this  estimate  I  am  in- 
structed to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  official  Hungarian  statistics,  which 
estimate  all  Hungarian  war  damages  attributed  to 
Germans  and  Nyilas,  including  destruction  within 
the  country  and  removals  from  the  country,  and 
including  damage  to  real  estate,  at  $1,250,000,000. 
Since  the  property  removed  from  Hungary  is 
only  a  part  of  this  total,  and  since  only  a  part  of 
the  removed  property  ever  reached  the  American 
zones,  it  is  clear  that  the  estimate  cited  by  the 
Soviet  Government  is  grossly  exaggerated.  This 
conclusion  is  indicated  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
Hungarian  Government's  estimate  of  total  na- 
tional wealth  in  1943,  excluding  houses  and 
buildings,  amounted  to  only  $4,400,000,000. 

Since  the  Hungarian  Government  is  only  now, 
at  the  request  of  my  Government,  in  the  course  of 
preparing  complete  lists  of  Hungarian  property 
believed  to  be  located  in  the  American  zones  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  my  Government  is  not  yet 
in  a  position  accurately  to  determine  the  total 
value  of  such  property.  The  most  important 
single  item  of  Hungarian  property  in  the  Ameri- 
can zones  appears,  however,  to  be  the  gold  which 
was  removed  from  Hungary  to  Austria  by  for- 
mer officials  of  the  Hungarian  National  Bank, 
and  which  the  United  States  Government  under- 
stands amounts  to  approximately  $32,000,000. 

With  respect  to  the  status  of  Hungarian  prop- 
erty located  in  the  American  zones  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  Soviet  Government  will  be  in- 
terested to  learn  that  my  Government  has  notified 
the  Hungarian  Government  of 'its  intention  to 
return  to  Hungary  the  looted  gold  in  its  custody, 
and  to  expedite  restitution  of  identifiable  looted 
property.  Restitution  of  commercial  inland  water 
craft  on  the  Danube  will  be  deferred  pending  the 
outcome  of  discussions  between  the  United  States 
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military  authorities  and  the  Soviet  authorities  in 
Vienna  with  a  view  toward  establishing  principles 
of  freedom  of  movement  of  vessels  on  the  Danube 
under  the  flags  which  they  now  fly  without  dan- 
ger of  seizure.  This  program  of  restitution  is  in 
accordance  with  and  in  implementation  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
Hungarian  Premier  in  Washington. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  original  letter  of  March 
2,  1946,  the  United  States  Government,  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  Hungarian  Armistice, 
reserved  the  right  to  reopen  the  question  of  Hun- 
garian reparations.  My  Government  agreed  to 
the  Armistice  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the  speedy 
termination  of  hostilities.  It  believed  that  with 
careful  management,  Hungary  might  have  been 
able  to  pay  $300,000,000  in  reparations.  It  did 
not  foresee  that  Hungary's  production  capacity 
and  national  income  would  be  cut  to  half  or  less 
in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  and  that  the  repara- 
tions payable  by  Hungary  in  1945,  for  example, 
would  equal  24  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Likewise  it  did  not  foresee  that  Hungary  would 
be  required  to  surrender  large  quantities  of  goods 
and  services  over  and  above  its  reparations  obli- 
gations. 

My  Government  has  noted  the  position  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Government  with  respect  to  the  formu- 
lation by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  of  a  program  which  would 
assist  the  rehabilitation  of  Hungary  and  its  reinte- 
gration with  the  general  economy  of  Europe. 
The  Soviet  Government  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  United 
States  to  force  acceptance  by  Hungarj^  of  any 
economic  program.  The  United  States,  in  pro- 
posing tripartite  discussion  of  an  economic  pro- 
gram for  Hungary,  had  in  mind  the  discussion 
of  aid  and  assistance  which  the  three  powers 
could  give  to  Hungary,  once  the  economic  obliga- 
tions of  that  country  were  carefully  defined  and 
scheduled  so  as  to  permit  their  discharge  without 
depriving  the  people  of  Hungary  of  their  means 
of  livelihood.  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
impose  a  plan  for  Hungary's  economy,  but  does 
desire  to  lend  assistance  to  Hungary  through  a 
concert  of  policies  such  as  was  envisaged  in  the 
declaration  made  by  the  three  powers  at  the 
Crimea  Conference. 

Hungarian  Government  officials  have,  in  fact, 
requested   such   assistance   of   the  three   powers. 


The  Hungarian  Finance  Minister  submitted  to 
the  Soviet  economic  adviser  of  the  Control  Com- 
mission a  report  on  the  Hungarian  economic  and 
financial  situation  under  date  of  December  S, 
1945.  This  report  concluded  with  the  following 
statement : 

"The  only  way  that  we  can  see  out  of  our  se- 
rious financial  and  economic  difficulties  is  a  plan 
of  reconstruction,  to  be  carried  out  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Allied  Powers,  the  objective  of 
which  would  be  to  raise  production  to  a  substan- 
tially higher  level  than  at  present,  and  restore 
equilibrium  in  the  country's  economic  and  financial 
affairs. 

"Since,  however,  we  cannot  work  out  a  plan  of 
reconstruction  until  it  is  known  what  support 
we  may  count  upon  from  the  Allied  Powers,  there 
is  an  urgent  necessity  that  the  Allied  Powers 
should  send  a  commission  which,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Hungarian  Government,  would  ex- 
amine the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  the 
country  and  the  methods  by  which  assistance  could 
be  given.  We  should  expect  from  the  work  of  the 
commission  a  statement  of  what  measures  and 
what  foreign  assistance  is  necessary,  in  the  pres- 
ent economic  state  of  the  country,  with  its  present 
burdens  and  requirements,  in  order  that  the  coun- 
try may  recover  economically  and  be  able  to  meet 
the  triple  obligation  arising  from  reparations, 
other  obligations  under  the  Armistice  Agreement 
and  pre-war  foreign  debts." 

The  Soviet  Chairman  of  the  Control  Commis- 
sion refused  to  accept  or  to  consider  this  report, 
nor  would  he  agree  to  a  proposal  of  the  United 
States  representative  that  there  be  established  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Control  Commission  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  Hungarian  industry,  finance,  and 
economics. 

In  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Chairman, 
my  Government  cannot  conclude  that  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Chairman  "to  acquaint  himself 
with  such  considerations  as  may  be  advanced  by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
concerning  Hungary's  economic  situation"  con- 
stitutes a  satisfactory  procedure  for  the  solution 
of  these  problems. 

I  am  instructed  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
obligation  freely  undertaken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
at  the  Yalta  Conference,  in  which  the  three  heads 
of  state  agreed  "to  concert  the  policies  of  their 
three  Governments  in  assisting    .    .    .    the  peoples 
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of  the  former  Axis  satellite  states  of  Europe  to 
solve  by  democratic  means  their  pressing  political 
and  economic  problems". 

Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
Government  again  requests  that  instructions  be 
sent  to  the  Soviet  representative  in  Hungary  to 
concert  with  the  American  and  British  represent- 
atives there  in  halting  the  present  economic  dis- 
integration and  to  provide  a  framework  within 
which  the  rehabilitation  of  that  country,  and  its 
early  reintegration  with  the  general  economy  of 
Europe,  will  be  possible.  Finally,  an  immediate 
consideration  is  that  the  prompt  issuance  of  such 
instructions  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
financial  stabilization  program  which  the  Hun- 
garian Government  is  initiating  on  August  1, 
and  in  the  interest  of  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  returning  to  Hungary  monetary 
gold  reported  to  be  valued  at  about  $32,000,000. 

W.  Bedell  Smith 

Yugoslavia  Deprives  U.S. 
Citizens  of  Rights 

[Released  to  the  press  July  24] 

The  Department  of  State  understands  that 
claimants  to  American  citizenship  in  Yugoslavia 
are  being  prevented  by  local  authorities  from 
presenting  themselves  to  the  American  Embassy 
at  Belgrade  and  that  some  have  been  deprived  of 
their  identifying  documents.  Some  such  persons 
who  were  previously  inmates  of  concentration 
camps  have  been  threatened  with  deportation  to 
an  unknown  destination.1 

To  assist  the  Department  of  State  in  rendering 
protection  to  American  citizens  in  Yugoslavia  it 
is  urgently  requested  that  persons  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  such  citizens  in  that  coun- 
try communicate  promptly  with  the  Department 
of  State  by  mail  stating : 


lrThe  Department  of  State  further  announced  on  July 
24  that  the  American  Embassy  in  Belgrade  had  made 
repeated  representations  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Office 
and  that  the  Foreign  Office  has  tried  to  get  action  from 
the  local  authorities  without  result ;  thus  no  exit  permits 
have  been  received.  There  were  possibly  500  to  2,500 
American  citizens  involved,  although  there  is  no  reliable 
estimate.  The  United  States  had  no  representation  in 
Yugoslavia  between  the  time  of  the  German  invasion  of 
that  country  until  its  liberation.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  exit  transportation  and  contacts  were  difficult.  In 
the  past  few  months  some  have  come  out  on  LNRRA  ships. 
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(a)  Name  of  person  with  alternative  spellings 
if  any  exist. 

(b)  Place  and  date  of  birth  with  copy  of  birth 
certificate  if  native  American  citizen. 

(c)  Place  and  date  of  naturalization  with  num- 
ber of  naturalization  certificate  if  naturalized 
American  citizen. 

(d)  Last  known  address  in  Yugoslavia  and  date 
when  last  heard  from. 


Deadline  Postponed  for 
Converting  Italian  Stock 
Securities 

[Released  to  the  press  July  23] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed 
that  the  deadline  for  converting  Italian  stock  se- 
curities circulating  in  the  United  States  from 
bearer  to  registered  shares,  previously  fixed  at 
March  31,  1946,  has  been  postponed  to  September 
30,  1946.  In  addition  a  procedure  has  been  insti- 
tuted for  making  the  conversion  in  this  country, 
thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  transmitting  the 
shares  to  Italy  for  conversion. 

By  the  Italian  Koyal  Decree  Law  of  October  25, 
1941,  no.  1148,  as  amended,  it  was  required  that  all 
bearer  shares  in  Italian  corporations  be  converted 
into  registered  shares.  Originally,  the  securities 
were  to  be  surrendered  for  conversion  to  the 
issuing  corporation  in  Italy.  However,  it  is  now 
possible  to  effect  the  conversion  without  the  securi- 
ties leaving  the  country,  by  surrendering  the  se- 
curities for  conversion  to  the  Italian  consular 
offices  or  to  the  commercial  office  of  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

The  Department  understands  that  the  Italian 
consular  offices  as  well  as  the  commercial  office  of 
the  Italian  Embassy  will  proceed  between  August 
1  and  September  30,  1946  to  carry  out  the  for- 
malities connected  with  such  conversion. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  conversion  is  only  required 
for  the  stock  of  commercial  corporations.  Bonds 
and  government  securities  are  not  affected. 

Stockholders  failing  to  surrender  their  stock  for 
conversion  within  the  time-limit  will  be  barred 
from  exercising  any  of  the  rights  pertaining  to 
their  stock.  Fines  and  other  penalties  (such  as  im- 
pounding of  dividends  and  final  confiscation  of  the 
stock)  are  provided  for  in  case  of  non-compliance. 
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Survey  of  Resources  in  Manchuria  and  Korea 
and  the  European  Reparation  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  EDWIN  W.  PAULEY 


My  report  makes  three  chief  findings.  They 
are : 

There  are  no  substantial  industrial  removals 
from  the  Russian-administered  territory  of  North- 
ern Korea.  Though  many  Japanese  industries  are 
still  idle,  they  are  intact,  and  many  are  operating 
full-blast.  In  order,  however,  for  Korea  to  be 
ready  to  go  industrially,  the  iron  barrier  at  the 
38th  parallel  must  be  dissolved  and  free  commerce 
be  reestablished  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  that  country.  Industries  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  are  dependent  upon  industries  in  the 
north  and  vice  versa. 

Korea  can  also  be  helped  industrially  by  the 
receipt  of  light  industries  from  Japan. 

The  situation  in  Manchuria  is  just  the  reverse  of 
that  in  Korea  so  far  as  removals  are  concerned. 
On  the  basis  of  the  sample  we  saw  in  cities  like 
Mukden,  Fushun,  Anshan,  and  Harbin,  power, 
steel,  mining,  hydrogen  at  ion,  and  other  manufac- 
turing plants  were  systematically  stripped  of  much 
of  their  movable  equipment  during  the  months  of 
Russian  occupancy. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  industrial  machinery 
could  not  have  been  left  in  its  place.  It  was  built 
almost  on  top  of  and  as  a  part  of  the  development 
of  the  natural  resources  of  Manchuria. 

These  resources  are  the  greatest  of  their  kind 
in  the  entire  Far  East.  The  lives  and  welfare  of 
900,000,000  people  should  have  benefited  by  these 
plants. 

In  my  opinion  it  will  be  at  least  a  generation  be- 
fore the  peoples  of  this  area  will  regain  the  oppor- 
tunity they  lost  by  reason  of  these  removals. 

The  reparations  program  under  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  has  not  been  working  satisfactorily, 
as  has  already  been  reported  by  Secretary  James 
F.  Byrnes.2  This  failure  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  reluctance  of  certain  countries  to  treat  Ger- 
many as  a  single  economic  unit  as  agreed  at  Pots- 
dam. • 

The  original  reparations  program  called  for  re- 
moval of  German  war  potential  by  shipping  out  of 
Germany  the  excess  industrial  capacity  which  was 


created  for  war,  and  distributing  these  removables 
to  the  devastated  Allied  countries  so  as  to  speed 
up  their  recovery  and  help  them  to  become  stronger 
bulwarks  of  world  peace. 

Though  many  plants  have  been  removed  from 
Germany  under  this  program,  in  accordance  with 
detailed  plans  drawn  last  spring  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  now  held  up  because  no  zone  commander 
can  go  forward  until  he  knows  whether  Germany 
is  in  reality  to  be  treated  as  a  single  economic  unit, 
as  was  agreed  at  Potsdam,  or  whether  he  must  plan 
to  run  his  zone  as  an  independent  economy.  Ob- 
viously, the  amount  and  kind  of  machinery  which 
should  be  removed  as  surplus  will  differ  under  the 
two  systems. 

Unless  the  occupying  powers  can  get  together 
in  a  whole-hearted  effort  to  carry  out  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement,  we  may  find  ourselves  repeating 
the  tragic  blunders  of  World  War  I. 

After  World  War  I  the  Allies,  including  the 
United  States,  financed  the  rebuilding  of  the  very 
German  war-machine  which  was  used  against  us 
in  World  War  II.  We  lost  sight  of  the  main  goal 
— removing  German  war  potential. 

We  can  and  we  must  avoid  these  mistakes  this 

time.     We  must  see  to  it  that  the  nations  of  the 

world  do  not  play  the  fatal  game  of  power  politics 

with  Germany  and  place  her  in  the  position  where 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


1  Mr.  Pauley  is  the  President's  personal  representative 
on  reparations  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  This  state- 
ment was  made  on  July  23  with  reference  to  the  preliminary 
report  which  he  made  to  the  President  at  the  White  House 
on  July  22. 

Ambassador  Pauley's  preliminary  report  covered  his  just 
completed  49,000-mile  trip  during  which  he  and  a  staff  of 
technicians  made  a  first-hand  survey  of  the  industry  and 
natural  resources  of  Manchuria  and  Russian-occupied 
northern  Korea  ;  and  looked  also  into  the  status  of  the  repa- 
rations program  in  Europe.  He  will  make  his  compre- 
hensive report  after  the  completion  of  the  technical  surveys 
made  by  his  engineers,  economists,  and  other  staff  mem- 
bers, some  of  whom  are  returning  to  Washington  this 
week. 

2  For  text  of  Potsdam  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug. 
5,  1945,  p.  153. 
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Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  23] 

I  have  today  signed  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stockpiling  Act  because  it  is  important 
to  the  national  interest  that  this  Government  have 
the  power  to  acquire  stockpiles. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  overriding  importance 
of  this  purpose  that  I  am  able  to  overcome  my 
reluctance  to  signing  a  bill  which  reaffirms  the 
application  to  stockpile  purchases  of  the  provisions 
of  title  III  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1933  (47  Stat. 
1520),  known  as  the  Buy  American  Act,  Those 
provisions  will  not  only  materially  increase  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  stockpiles  but  will  tend  to 
defeat  the  conservation  and  strategic  objectives 
of  the  bill  by  further  depleting  our  already  in- 
adequate underground  reserves  of  strategic  ma- 
terials. Furthermore,  there  can  be  a  serious  con- 
flict between  those  provisions  and  the  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  which  this  Government  is  actively 
pursuing.  It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  application 
of  the  Buy  American  Act  may  frequently  hamper 
the  effective  achievement  of  the  essential  purpose 
of  the  legislation,  which  is  to  enlarge  the  stock  of 
vital  raw  materials  available  within  our  borders  in 
time  of  possible  emergency. 

The  Buy  American  Act  requires  that  only  ar- 
licles  produced  or  manufactured  from  materials 
originating  in  the  United  States  shall  be  purchased 
for  public  use.  However,  the  act  also  provides  that 
exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  made  when  Buy 
American  purchases  are  determined  "to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  or  the  cost  to  be  un- 
reasonable"'. This  provision  clearly  indicates  that 
the  stockpiling  program  should  not  be  used  as  a 
means  of  generally  subsidizing  those  domestic  pro- 
ducers who  otherwise  could  not  compete  success- 
fully with  other  domestic  or  foreign  producers. 
Furthermore,  to  insure  that  the  necessary  stock- 
piles are  accumulated  as  rapidly  as  deemed  advis- 
able and  with  a  minimum  cost  to  the  public,  this 
act  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  to  give  domestic 
interests  an  advantage  over  foreign  producers  of 
strategic  materials  greater  than  that  provided  by 
the  tariff  laws. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  work  for 
international  action  to  reduce  trade  barriers.     We 
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have  proposed  to  other  countries  a  set  of  principles 
governing  trade  and  look  forward  to  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  broad  international  arrange- 
ments embodying  the  essential  principles  of  these 
proposals.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  ar- 
rangements, it  is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to 
avoid  taking  measures  that  will  raise  barriers  to 
trade  or  prejudice  the  objectives  of  the  forthcom- 
ing discussions.  We  are  asking  other  countries  to 
follow  similar  policies. 

The  United  States  is  opposed  to  governmental 
policies  fostering  autarchy,  for  itself  as  well  as  for 
others.  Encouragement  of  uneconomic  domestic 
production  and  unjustified  preferential  treatment 
of  domestic  producers  destroys  trade  and  so  under- 
mines our  national  economic  strength.  A  large 
volume  of  soundly  based  international  trade  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  achieve  prosperity  in  the 
United  States,  build  a  durable  structure  of  world 
economy,  and  attain  our  goal  of  world  peace  and 
security. 

Chinese  Professor 
to  Study  in  U.S. 

Miss  Jane  Da-yuen  Yu  (Mrs.  Da-yuen  Tseng), 
professor  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages 
and  literature  at  the  National  Central  University 
in  Chungking  since  1937,  arrived  in  this  country 
on  July  18,  1946  for  a  year's  advanced  study  in 
American  literature  under  the  Dspartment's  cul- 
tural-cooperation program.  For  the  next  few 
months  Miss  Yu  will  study  at  universities  in 
California. 

Letters  of  Credence 

Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  on  July 
24.  For  the  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks 
and  the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  506. 
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she  can  offer  the  might  of  Europe  to  the  highest 

bidder. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  is  the  guaranty  against 
such  a  tragedy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  will  force  a  renunciation 
of  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
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Standards  of  Social  Policy 
in  Dependent  Areas 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 
TO  THE  CONGRESS 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  J11I3-  26] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Twenty-Seventh  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  was  held  in  Paris, 
France,  from  October  15  to  November  5,  1945. 
Representatives  of  governments,  employers,  and 
workers  participated  in  its  deliberations.  The 
United  States  was  one  of  the  forty-eight  Member 
Nations  represented  at  the  Conference. 

The  Conference  adopted,  on  November  5,  1945, 
Recommendation  (No.  74)  Concerning  Minimum 
Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent  Terri- 
tories (Supplementary  Provisions).  One  hun- 
dred votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  adoption,  and  none 
were  recorded  in  opposition. 

This  Recommendation  sets  forth  minimum 
standards  found  desirable  by  the  Conference  for 
application  in  dependent  territories  to  supplement 
the  standards  contained  in  Recommendation  (No. 
70)  Concerning  Minimum  Standards  of  Social 
Policy  in  Dependent  Territories  which  was 
adopted  on  May  12,  1944,  by  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Conference  held  in  Philadelphia  and  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  August  22, 1944. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  which  provides 
that  Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Conference 
shall  be  brought  before  the  competent  authority  or 
authorities  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  or 
other  action,  I  herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress 
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show  our  confidence  in  the  United  Nations,  and  to 

strengthen  its  hand. 

Conn  ally  :  But  at  the  same  time  we  must  main- 
tain strong  military,  naval,  and  air  forces,  for 
our  own  protection  as  well  as  to  fulfil  our  commit- 
ments to  the  United  Nations.  And  we  must 
strengthen  the  machinery  of  cooperation  here  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere — the  inter- American  sys- 
tem— in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  pillar  of  sup- 
port for  the  United  Nations.  If  we  do  these  things, 
I  believe  we  can  have  peace  in  Europe  and  through- 
out the  world. 


the  authentic  text  of  this  Recommendation  (No. 
74) .  I  believe  that  the  Congress  will  find  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Recommendation  helpful  in  its  con- 
sideration of  problems  of  social  policy  in  those  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  of  the  United  States  to 
which  it  may  be  applicable. 

I  am  also  bringing  this  Recommendation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
order  that  they  may  transmit  it  for  suitable  action 
by  the  appropriate  authority  or  authorities  in 
those  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  for  which  they  respectively  are  administra- 
tively responsible. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House, 
July  26, 1946. 


Treaty  Obligations  and 
Philippine  Independence 

REPLY   OF  ETHIOPIAN   GOVERNMENT  TO 
U.S.  NOTE1 

Imperial  Ethiopian  Legation 

Washington,  July  4,  104G. 
Sir: 

With  reference  to  your  Note  of  the  4th  May  last 
and  subsequent  reply  No :  2073/GO/2  of  the  10th 
May,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the 
Imperial  Ethiopian  Government  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  most-favored-nation  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Ethiopia  signed  June  27,  1914,  shall 
not  be  understood  to  require  the  extension  to 
Ethiopia  of  advantages  accorded  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Philippines. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

Ras  H.  S.  Imru 

Minister 
Honourable  Dean  Acheson 
Under  Secretary  of  State 


1  The  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  the  note  sent  to  the  Bolivian 
Government  as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  .Time  16,  1946,  p. 
1049.  For  reply  from  the  Norwegian  Government,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  7,  1946,  p.  38 ;  for  reply  from  the  Belgian 
Government,  see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1946,  p.  79 ;  and  for 
reply  from  the  Spanish  Government,  see  Bulletin  of  July 
28,  1946,  p.  174. 
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U.S.  Withdraws  From 
Air-Transport  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

On  February  8,  1045  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment accepted  as  binding  upon  it  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  (commonly  known  as 
the  Five  Freedoms  Agreement) ,  which  was  one  of 
the  documents  drawn  up  at  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  held  at  Chicago  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  December  7,  1944. 

This  multilateral  agreement  provides  that  each 
contracting  state  grants  to  the  other  contracting 
states  not  only  the  privileges  of  flight  over  its  ter- 
ritory without  landing  and  the  privilege  to  land 
for  non-traffic  purposes  (which  are  included  in 
the  International  Air  Transit  Agreement  and 
known  as  the  Two  Freedoms) ,  but  in  addition  the 
the  privileges  of  taking  on  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers, mail,  and  cargo  destined  for  or  taken  on 
in  the  territory  of  the  state  whose  nationality  the 
aircraft  possesses  and  the  privilege  of  carrying 
passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  between  the  territories 
of  any  of  the  contracting  states.  The  agreement 
also  sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  the 
above-mentioned  privileges  may  be  exercised. 

Only  15  countries  have  accepted  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Agreement,  and  of  this 
number  only  2,  beside  the  United  States,  have  de- 
veloped international  air  services  to  any  extent. 
The  failure  of  the  nations  principally  concerned 
with  the  operation  and  development  of  air-trans- 
port services  generally  to  accept  the  agreement, 
and  the  dissatisfaction  with  it  as  reflected  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Provisional  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  held  at 
Montreal,  have  made  it  clear  that  the  agreement 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  an  effective  medium  for 
the  establishment  of  international  air  routes  for 
operation  by  United  States  carriers.  Conse- 
quently, the  United  States  }ms  decided  to  withdraw 
from  this  agreement. 

In  accordance  with  article  5  of  the  agreement, 
any  contracting  state  may  withdraw  from  it  on  one 
year's  notice.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
at  once  to  inform  all  other  contracting  states  of  this 
decision.  This  Government,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  article  5,  will  at  once  inform  all  the 
other  states  which  have  accepted  the  International 
Air  Transport  Agreement  of  its  intention  to  with- 
draw from  the  agreement  dating  from  July  25. 
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tion  which  he  wished  to  obtain  for  France.    If  he 
could  obtain  such  a  declaration  in  writing,  his  task 
would  be  appreciably  lightened. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  again  remarked  in 
this  connection  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  declara- 
tion would  have  no  effect  on  the  French  public,  for 
if  Laval  could  not  succeed  in  making  clear  to  the 
French  people  (as  had  been  done  in  other  coun- 
tries) that  Bolshevism  with  its  aggressive  inten- 
tions represented  the  greatest  danger  to  France 
also,  and  that  France  must  in  her  own  interests 
support  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  struggle  against 
Bolshevism,  then  neither  would  a  vague  statement 
thoroughly  convince  the  French  people  that  they 
must  contribute  this  support. 

In  reply  Laval  again  stated  that  he  required 
such  a  declaration  for  the  French  people,  so  as  to 
give  them  hope  for  the  future  and  to  move  them 
to  voluntary  collaboration  in  the  common  struggle. 
He,  as  a  Frenchman,  must  certainly  know  best 
himself  how  he  must  address  his  compatriots  in 
order  to  convince  them.  Laval  said  with  a  smile, 
in  concluding  his  remarks,  that  the  purpose  of  his 
trip  to  Berchtesgaden  had  not  been  to  receive  a 
lesson  in  how  to  deal  with  the  French  people. 

The  Fiihrer  replied  in  the  same  spirit  that 
Frenchmen  had  not  always  been  able  to  discover 
the  right  way  in  which  to  address  their  fellow 
countrymen.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  first  talked  to  Daladier  or  Reynaud  at 
Berchtesgaden,  before  they  plunged  their  people 
into  disaster. 

As  the  Fiihrer  through  his  further  remarks  let 
it  become  known  that  he  would  possibly  be  pre- 
pared to  issue  in  the  press  communique  concerning 
the  meeting  such  a  declaration  as  he  had  made 
previously  and  which,  Laval  had  stated,  would  in 
written  form  be  satisfactory  to  him,  Laval  pro- 
posed a  draft  press  communique  to  which  the 
Fiihrer  agreed  in  general.  The  Fiihrer  stipulated 
only  that  the  exact  text  of  the  communique  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister, 
Bnstianini.  and  Laval  after  the  meeting. 

Thereupon  the  meeting  was  concluded  and,  after 
a    tea    which    included   the    same   company,   the 
Fiihrer  bade  farewell  to  Laval  and  Bastianini. 
Berlin,  May  -5, 1943.  Schmidt 
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Control  of  German  and  Japan- 
ese Diplomatic  Property  in  U.S. 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  24] 

The  President  has  issued  an  Executive  order 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  supervise 
or  control  German  and  Japanese  diplomatic  and 
tonsillar  property  located  in  the  United  States  as 
lie  "deems  necessary  in  the  national  interest." 

Formerly  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  had 
authority  to  control  such  property.  The  transfer 
of  authority  to  the  State  Department  was  made 
because,  in  addition  to  its  general  responsibilities 
for  relations  between  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  other  governments,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  recently  made  arrangements  with  other 
governments  concerning  the  utilization  of  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  diplomatic  and  consular 
property. 

The  Swiss  Legation  has  recently  withdrawn  its 
supervision  of  German  diplomatic  property,  and 
the  Japanese,  in  compliance  with  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  order  a  few  months  ago,  have  released 
to  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Government  their  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  property  in  the  United 
States. 

Executive  Order  Conferring  Certain  Author- 
ity Upon  the  Secretary  of  State  With  Re- 
gard to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Property  of 
Germany  and  Japan  Within  the  United 
States  a 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  statutes,  including  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  6, 1917,  as  amended, 
and  the  First  War  Powers  Act,  1941,  and  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows : 

1.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered as  he  deems  necessary  in  the  national 
interest  to  direct,  manage,  supervise,  or  control 
diplomatic  and  consular  property  within  the 
United  States  owned  or  controlled  by  Germany  or 
Japan,  including  all  assets  on  the  premises  of  such 
property. 

2.  The  Alien  Property  Custodian  shall  not  ex- 
ercise any  power  and  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  any  other  Executive  order  with  respect  to 
diplomatic  and  consular  property  within  the 
United  States  owned  or  controlled  by  Germany  or 


Japan  except  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
leases his  authority  over  such  diplomatic  and 
consular  property  under  this  order  and  so  notifies 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  in  writing. 

3.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  to 
exercise  any  power  and  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  order  with  respect  to  any  property  over 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  exercising 
any  control  and  so  notifies  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  writing,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  release  all  control  of  such  property,  except 
as  authorized  or  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

4.  This  order  supersedes  all  conflicting  provi- 
sions of  prior  Executive  orders,  including  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  Nos.  8389,  as  amended,  and  9095, 
as  amended. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  regulations,  rulings,  and 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
order. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 
July  23, 1946 


Visit  of  Nepalese 
Good-Will  Delegation 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

The  Department  of  State  is  pleased  to  announce 
the  arrival  in  this  country  of  a  distinguished  good- 
will delegation  from  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal 
headed  by  the  Senior  Commanding  General, 
Baber  Shumshere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  G.B.E., 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.I.E. 

The  Nepalese  party  will  visit  Washington  July 
25-August  1,  during  which  period  the}'  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  Department.  After  their  de- 
parture from  Washington,  they  will  visit  several 
places  of  interest  in  the  United  States,  including 
West  Point  and  Fort  Benning,  as  guests  of  the 
War  Department. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal 
made  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
of  the  United  Nations  by  making  available  her 
valiant  Gurkha  troops  for  service  under  Allied 
command  as  well  as  a  number  of  separate  Nepalese 
units  in  various  theaters  of  war. 


1  Executive  Order  9760  (11  Federal  Register  7999) . 
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Double-Taxation  Conventions 
and  Protocol  With  U.K. 

EXCHANGE  OF  INSTRUMENTS 
OF  RATIFICATION 

[Released  to  the  press  July  25] 

On  Thursday,  July  25,  1946  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Lord  Inverchapel,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G.,  British  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
formally  exchanged  the  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  signed  on  April  16, 
1945,  together  with  the  supplementary  protocol 
signed  on  June  6,  1946  modifying  that  convention 
in  certain  respects,  and  also  formally  exchanged 
the  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes 
on  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 

The  purpose  of  the  two  conventions,  like  that  of 
existing  conventions  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada,  France,  and  Sweden  relating  to  double 
taxation,  is  the  elimination,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  double  taxation  which  otherwise  would  result 
from  the  imposition  and  collection  of  taxes  upon 
the  same  income  or  upon  the  same  estate  by  both 
countries.  The  conventions  also  establish  certain 
procedures  for  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  relation  to  taxation 
with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  income-tax  convention 
and  protocol  and  also  in  the  estate-tax  convention 
for  ratification  and  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification.  As  modified  by  the  protocol,  the  in- 
come-tax convention  is  effective,  in  accordance 
with  article  XXIII  thereof,  upon  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification,  as  follows :  for  the  tax- 
able years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1945 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  tax;  for  the  year 
of  assessment  beginning  April  6,  1945  and  sub- 
sequent years  in  the  case  of  United  Kingdom  in- 
come tax;  for  the  year  of  assessment  beginning 
April  6,  1944  and  subsequent  years  in  the  case  of 
United  Kingdom  surtax ;  and  for  any  chargeable 
accounting  period  beginning  on  or  after  April  1, 
1945  and  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  any  charge- 
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able  accounting  period  current  at  that  date  in  the 
case  of  United  Kingdom  excess-profits  tax  and 
national-defense  contribution. 

The  estate-tax  convention  became  effective,  upon 
the  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  as  to 
estates  of  persons  dying  on  or  after  the  date  of 
such  exchange  and,  at  the  option  of  the  personal 
representative,  upon  appropriate  conditions,  as 
to  the  estate  of  any  person  who  died  between  De- 
cember 31,  1944  and  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification. 

A  proclamation  of  the  income-tax  convention 
and  protocol  and  a  proclamation  of  the  estate-tax 
convention  will  be  issued  by  the  President. 


Visit  of  Chinese  Doctor 

Dr.  Hsiao-ch'ien  Chang,  director  of  the  Hsiang 
Ya  Medical  College  since  1937,  has  arrived  in  this 
country  for  a  year's  stay  under  the  Department's 
program  of  cultural  cooperation. 

After  a  few  weeks'  stay  at  medical  centers  in 
the  West,  Dr.  Chang  will  visit  hospitals,  universi- 
ties, and  medical  centers  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


BARNET— Continued  from  page  196 
lower  costs  resulting  from  such  light  tin  coatings 
may  open  the  way  to  wider  adoption  of  tinned 
steel  in  container  manufacture  as  well  as  in  newer 
applications  fostered  through  research,  e.g.  tin 
undercoats  for  painting.  Solder,  babbitt,  and 
bronze  have  undergone  wartime  reductions  in 
tin  content  even  to  the  point  of  complete  elim- 
ination, as  in  silver-containing  bearing  alloys 
employed  for  certain  Diesel  engines.  Continued 
use  of  the  substitute  alloys  after  the  emergency  will 
depend,  of  course,  not  only  on  their  satisfactory 
metallurgical  performance  but  also  upon  compar- 
ative metal  prices  and  other  commercial  consider- 
ations. An  additional  factor  governing  the  total 
consumption  of  tin  in  such  engineering  materials 
will  be  the  general  level  of  industrial  activity 
in  various  countries. 

Since  a  number  of  the  technological  and  eco- 
nomic features  cited  above  cannot  yet  be  fully 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  long-run  effect,  it  is 
apparent  that  more  study  will  be  required  before 
sound  conclusions  are  reached  concerning  the 
future  supply  and  demand  position  of  this  metal. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Milton  K.  Wells  as  Chief,  Division  of  North  and  West 
Coast  Affairs,  effective  May  20, 1946. 

Henry  S.  Villard  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Near 
Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  effective  June  12,  1946. 

Thomas  C.  Wasson  as  Chief,  Division  of  African  Affairs, 
effective  June  10,  1946. 

Llewellyn  E.  Thompson  as  Chief,  Division  of  Eastern 
European  Affairs,  effective  June  12,  1946. 

Oliver  C.  Lockhart  as  Adviser  on  the  Far  East,  Division 
of  Investment  and  Economic  Development,  effective  May 
12.  1946. 

J.  Noel  Macy  as  Chief,  International  Press  and  Publi- 
cations Division,  effective  April  25,  1946. 


The  Foreign  Service 


Confirmations 

On  July  25  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
James  C.  Dunn,  at  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Political  Affairs  and  U.S.  Deputy  on  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  to  be  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Italy. 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Manzanillo,  Mexico, 
was  closed  to  the  public  on  May  31, 1946.  The  final  closing 
date  was  June  6,  1946. 

The  final  date  of  closing  of  the  American  Vice  Consulate 
at  Manaos,  Brazil,  was  June  28,  1943. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Strasbourg,  France,  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  July  5,  1946. 


The  Congress 


Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947 : 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  on  the  Government  Corporations 
Appropriation  Bill  for  1947.     ii,  1,484  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Anglo-American  Financial  Agreement :  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committed  on  Banking  and  Currency,  House  of 
Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session, 
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on :  H.J.  Res.  311,  a  joint  resolution  to  further  implement 
the  purposes  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  by 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  other 
purposes;  S.J.  Res.  138,  a  joint  resolution  to  implement 
further  the  purposes  ,of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
carry  out  an  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  other  purposes.  May  14,  15,  16,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  27, 
28,  29,  31,  June  3,  4,  6,  and  7,  1946.     iv,  675  pp. 

Civil  Aviation  Agreements:  Hearings  Before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  on  S.  1814,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  February  15, 
22,  27,  March  1,  7,  April  2,  5,  8,  and  10,  1946.  iii,  341  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  pp.  1,  35,  62,  89,  131,  169,  202,  and 
338.] 

American  Petroleum  Interests  in  Foreign  Countries: 
Hearings  Before  a  Special  Committee  Investigating  Pe- 
troleum Resources,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  first  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  36  (extending 
S.  Res.  253,  78th  Congress),  a  resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  with  respect  to  petroleum  resources  in  rela- 
tion to  the  national  welfare.  June  27  and  28,  1945.  iii, 
462  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  H.  Rept.  2478,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  S.  1717.     21  pp.  [Favorable  report.] 

Printing  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy  as  a  House  Document.  H.  Rept.  2503,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  H.  Res.  697.     1  p.  [Favorable  report.] 

A  Report  on  the  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy. 
H.  Doc.  709,  79th  Cong,     xiv,  55  pp. 

Authorizing  the  Printing  as  a  House  Document  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Independence  of  Poland.  H.  Rept.  2504, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.  Res.  700.  1  p.  [Favorable 
report.] 

Annual  Report  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  for  Fis- 
cal Year  Ending  June  1945 :  Message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  on  Proceedings  had  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  1945.  H.  Doc.  669,  79th  Cong,  xi,  279 
pp.     [Indexed.] 

Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Service:  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
to  accompany  H.R.  6967.  H.  Rept.  2508,  79th  Cong.  230 
pp. 

Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Appropriation  Bill  for  1947 :  Hearings  Before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  United 
States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on 
H.R.  6056,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1947,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ii,  1,055  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  S.  Rept.  1670,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  S.  Con  Res.  64.  15  pp.  [Unfavorable  re- 
port.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2.     S.  Rept.  1671,  79th  Cong.,. 
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8  pp.     [Unfavorable  re- 


to  accompany  S.  Con.  Res.  65. 
port.] 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  3.  S.  Rept.  1672,  79th  Cong.,  to 
accompany  S.  Con  Res.  66.     10  pp.     [Unfavorable  report.] 

Providing  for  the  Payment  of  Pension  or  Other  Benefits 
Withheld  From  Persons  for  the  Period  They  Were  Re- 
siding in  Countries  Occupied  by  the  Enemy  Forces  During 
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World  War  II.     S.  Rept.  1700,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.R.  5148.     5  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

To  Provide  for  the  registration  and  protection  of  trade- 
marks used  in  commerce,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
certain  international  conventions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  July  5,  1946.  [H.R.  1654.]  Public  Law  489, 
79th  Cong.       22  pp. 
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3FLC  Is  Hydra-Headed  Financial  ^Alphabet" 
>f  the  State  Department 


rrTHAT  is  this  comparatively  new  State  De- 
W  partment  "alphabet"'  known  as  "OFLC" 
rhich  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  recently  re- 
>orted  to  Congress  has  accomplished  "an  out- 
tanding  achievement"  by  completing  almost  half 
ts  job  through  the  disposal  of  $3,500,000,000  of 
iverseas  war  surplus  for  a  net  return  of 
1,000,000,000? 

Officially,  it  is  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
lation  Commissioner,  the  liquidator  of  overseas 
iroperty  excess  to  the  needs  of  our  armed  forces. 

Actually,  it  is  far  more  than  that,  for  its  task 
Iso  involves  world  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as 
rell  as  business,  economic,  and  diplomatic  prob- 
ems.  Serving  as  one  of  the  blood  banks  for  a 
ileeding  world  has  been  a  major  function  of 
)FLC,  as  provided  by  Congress  in  the  Surplus 
*roperty  Act  of  1944. 

How  well  its  mission  is  accomplished  may  have 
s  profound  an  effect  on  the  future  relations  of 
he  United  States  with  the  remainder  of  the  world 
s  any  major  diplomatic  decision  of  the  State  De- 
tainment. That  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
he  agency  under  Thomas  B.  McCabe  was  trans- 
erred  by  Executive  order  last  October  1  from  the 
Limy  to  the  Department  of  State. 

An  example  of  its  operations  in  more  than  80 
oreign  countries  and  on  30  Pacific-island  groups 
Bs  the  sale  of  2,000,000  cases  of  emergency  Army 
ations  to  the  U.S.  Commercial  Company  in  the 
'hilippines  for  $12,500,000.  The  former  Foreign 
Economic  Administration  agency  then  retailed  the 
oodstuffs  at  cost  to  the  hungry  Filipinos.  By  this 
ale,  OFLC  "liquidated"  a  lot  of  surplus  and  also 
laded  off  a  possible  famine  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Acheson  stated  in  his  report  that  "the  re- 
ults  obtained  by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
lissioner  and  his  staff  represent  a  real  return  for 
Lmerican  taxpayers,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  sub- 
tantial  contribution  to  the  rehabilitation  of  a 
Ir-torn  world." 


But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  OFLC's  global 
stocks  run  into  some  2,000,000  all-different  items 
which  were  needed  to  win  the  war,  no  one  sale  can 
be  labeled  as  representative  of  its  operations. 

A  recent  $3,000,000  sale  to  UNRRA  in  China 
consisted  of  telecommunications  equipment,  medi- 
cal supplies,  bridges,  pilings,  tractors,  trucks  and 
jeeps,  blankets,  auto  spare  parts,  tires  and  tubes, 
and  food.  Another  $3,000,000  sale  to  the  Hong- 
kong government  for  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
crown  colony  comprised  dry  rations,  trucks,  and 
jeeps. 

OFLC  sales  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  its  exist- 
ence have  ranged  from  a  few  dollars  of  tobacco 
scraps  bought  by  an  individual  in  Cairo  to  its  big- 
gest sale  to  date— $1,400,000,000  in  surplus  located 
in  France — sold  to  the  French  Government  for 
$300,000,000  on  credit. 

OFLC  has  sold  paper  bags  to  the  Red  Cross  at 
Casablanca,  bicycles  to  missionaries — and  Ameri- 
can consuls — on  the  Gold  Coast,  rock  candy  to  a 
firm  in  India,  small  vessels  to  the  Chinese,  air- 
planes to  Indian  maharajahs,  household  goods  to 
King  Farouk  of  Egypt,  mules  to  UNRRA,  jeeps 
to  New  Caledonians,  quonset  huts  and  2,000,000 
multi-vitamin  tablets  to  Dutch  New  Guinea,  com- 
plete fixtures  of  an  airfield  to  Cuba,  37  tons  of 
newsprint  to  an  American  magazine  published  in 
Paris,  medical  supplies  to  the  Royal  Afghan  Gov- 
ernment, 10  Army  hospitals  to  UNRRA  in  China, 
a  sawmill  to  a  Filipino  lumber  company,  popcorn 
and  doughnut  mix  to  a  Cairene,  an  electric  organ 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lahore.  800  cans  of  peanuts  to 
an  officers'  mess  in  Manila,  washboards  and  shoe 
laces  to  an  individual  in  India,  motorcycles  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  radios  to  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists 
in  Cairo,  bolts,  nuts,  and  screws  to  Messrs.  Anton, 


1  Executive  Order  9630.  See  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1945, 
p.  491  ;  also  for  departmental  order  see  Bulletin  of  Oct. 
28,  1945.  p.   703. 
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Antalla,  Abdullah,  Judah,  Kehalof,  and  Saddri 
Khalaf  in  Jerusalem,  and— three  buck  sheep  to 
Hassan  Moh  Kalifa  in  Cairo  for  $37.50. 

In  most  demand  and  sold  in  greatest  quantities 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  "food,  clothing, 
and  shelter",  construction  and  transportation 
equipment,  and  medical  supplies.  Under  these 
broad  categories  are  an  incredible  number  of  items 
which  it  took  to  win  the  war  and  which  are  now 
being  used  to  help  win  the  peace. 

Construction  equipment  includes  such  things  as 
bolts,  nuts,  screws,  jacks,  grinders,  lathes,  saw- 
mills, sheet  steel,  power  plants,  cranes,  building 
materials,  prefabricated  wood  bridges,  Bailey 
bridges,  petroleum  laboratories,  machine  tools, 
and  even  entire  pipelines. 

Transportation  equipment  also  runs  the  gamut : 
all  types  of  vehicles,  entire  railroads,  thousands 
of  box  cars,  Skymasters  and  Skytrains  and  Piper 
Cubs,  airplane  spare  parts,  hangar  equipment, 
landing  craft,  barges,  and  countless  thousands  of 
used  tires  and  tubes. 

Medical  supplies,  of  course,  have  been  in  vigor- 
ous demand.  UNRRA  in  Europe  bought  dozens 
of  hospitals  and  their  entire  facilities  and  rushed 
them  to  all  the  stricken  areas.  Everything  from 
sutures  to  X-ray  machines  to  drugs  with  50-cent 
names  has  been  grabbed  up  by  the  relief  organiza- 
tions and  the  governments  of  all  the  war-torn 
world. 

Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  have  included 
rations,' canned  meats,  fresh  butter,  popcorn,  used 
Army  uniforms,  nurses'  uniforms,  kitchen  equip- 
ment, steel  huts,  and  quonset  huts  by  the  thou- 
•  sands— and  perhaps  the  most  unusual  sale  of  all, 
$5,000,000  worth  of  chemical-warfare  protective 
clothing,  sold  to  the  French  Government,  to  be 
dechemicalized  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
civilian  clothing. 

An  example  of  how  the  OFLC  tries  to  overlook 
no  bets  to  return  an  honest  dollar  to  the  Treasury 
was  the  sale  of  a  wrecked  C-46  in  the  jungles  of 
Colombia  to  the  Government  of  that  country  for 
$5,000. 

OFLC  does  not,  however,  sell  any  munitions  or 
warplanes,  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments  acting  together. 
Small  amounts  of  guns  and  ammunition  and 
planes  have  been  sold  under  this  carefully  con- 
trolled program. 

Other  types  of  surplus  handed  to  OFLC  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  not  in  much  demand,  and 
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these  "white  elephants"  present  problems  in 
ingenuity,  such  as  the  45,000  pounds  of  pigeon 
feed  dumped  on  the  OFLC  at  Paris  by  the  Army 
when  it  demobilized  its  pigeon  corps  after  V-E 
Day;  or  the  shipload  of  dynamite  declared  sur- 
plus on  the  high  seas;  or  the  thousands  of  pounds 
of  face  camouflage  used  for  night  fighting. 

Major  examples  of  ingenious  sales  have  been 
disposal  of  pontoon  barges  to  an  oil  company  in 
Iran  to  be  converted  into  a  housing  project,  and 
a  cola  syrup  sold  to  the  Norwegians  to  be  used  in 
camouflaging  bad-tasting  medicines  for  sickly 
children— not  to  mention  the  purchase  of  bleaches 
by  natives  of  New  Guinea  who  reputedly  used 
them  to  blondine  their  hair. 

Most  of  these,  however,  are  only  small  whitt 
elephants.  Larger  ones  approaching  real  masto 
don  size  are  plane  scrap  and  scrapped  enemy  ma 
teriel  and  other  items,  built  solely  for  war,  witl 
absolutely  no  peacetime  use  or  market. 

A  classic  example  of  this  and,  incidentally,  o: 
the  stupendous  waste  of  war  was  the  famed  Stil 
well  Road.  It  was  declared  surplus  to  OFLC  b] 
the  Army  last  fall  after  helping  win  the  war  i] 
Asia  at  a  cost  of  some  $150,000,000  in  constructs 
of  the  road  alone.  After  looking  hopeless! 
around  for  potential  markets,  OFLC  was  force< 
to  abandon  it  to  the  jungles  from  whence  it  wa 
hewn.  It  had  no  peacetime  utility,  it  was  in  thre 
sovereign  countries  no  one  of  which  wanted  th 
other  to  control  any  part  of  it,  its  main  assets  wer 
isolated  Bailey  bridges,  and  monsoons  made  muc 
of  it  unusable  by  commercial  vehicles— not  t 
mention  the  casual  fact  that  it  took  something  lib 
25,000  laborers  and  soldiers  to  keep  it  in  some 
what  usable  condition  and  protect  it  froi 
marauders. 

The  complexities  of  the  Stilwell  Road  ai 
found  in  a  majority  of  disposals  which  must  1 
made  by  OFLC.  As  the  July  report  to  Congrei 
aptly  put  it:  "Political,  economic,  climatic,  an 
geographic  conditions  are  so  diversified  that  eac 
area,  country  and  depot  presents  special  prol 
lems." 

A  sizable  sale  to  a  small  Near  East  nation  w: 
in  the  bogged-down  stage  for  months  because  < 
the  government's  instability.  Every  time  tl 
field  commissioner  cabled  Washington  about  tl 
negotiations  he  concluded  with : 
"But  the  cabinet  is  about  to  fall." 
Finally  there  came  to  Washington  a  cable  fro 
him  that  began : 
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"The  cabinet  finally  fell  today,  so     .     .     ." 

Some  countries  who  had  their  own  war  surplus 
;o  liquidate  placed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of 
American  war  surplus  within  their  boundaries, 
md  that  presented  special  problems. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all  was  discov- 
ring  what  to  accept  for  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
American  surplus  in  a  war-razed  world  stripped 
>f  almost  all  of  its  dollar  reserves. 

What  finally  evolved,  as  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
port to  Congress,  was  the  extension  to  foreign 
governments  of  credit  terms  so  that  they  could 
purchase  the  surplus;  and  in  return  the  United 
•States  received,  in  addition  to  the  cash  paid  and 
he  credits  due,  many  tangible  and  intangible 
jenefits  such  as  aviation  agreements,  cancellation 
)f  claims  against  the  United  States  by  foreign 
governments  and  their  nationals,  creation  of 
scholarships  and  other  cultural  exchanges,  and  an 
nestimable  amount  of  international  good-will. 

The  report  to  Congress  pointed  out  that  the 
ndk  sale  of  surplus  goods  on  credit  has  resulted 
n  substantial  savings  in  manpower  and  money. 
[t  was  found  that  even  an  aggressive  and  effec- 
:ive  piecemeal  sales  program  yielded  discourag- 
ngly  slow  results  in  reducing  the  costs  of  care 
u\d  custody,  while,  at  the  same  time,  deterioration 
md  pilferage  continued  to  take  their  toll.  One  of 
3P  LC's  major  Pacific  enemies  is  the  vicious  teredo 
>r  "water  termite"  that  eats  out  the  foundations 
)f  wharves  and  island  warehouses. 

These  "clean  out"  sales  resulted  in  rapid  and 
substantial  savings  because  the  slow-moving  and 
non-salable  property  went  with  the  good,  and 
complete  depots  and  installations  were  turned 
mev  with  a  minimum  of  detailed  accounting.  This 
method,  too,  facilitated  the  return  home  and  re- 
lease from  the  service  of  overseas  veterans. 

However,  balking  a  more  wide-spread  use  of 
the  bulk  sale  system  is  the  problem  of  dollar  scarci- 
ties, which  prevent  most  Allied  nations  from  mak- 
mg  substantial  commitments  of  their  dollar  assets 
or  potential  credit  until  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment of  outstanding  war  accounts  is  negotiated. 
The  report  to  Congress  explained  that  "it  is  both 
appropriate  and  convenient  to  include  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  settlement  of  the  war  account  with 
each  allied  country  the  financial  arrangement  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  located  in  that  coun- 
try". It  added  that  "if  this  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  inclusion  of  a  bulk  sale  as  part  of  the 
settlement  agreement,  not  only  much  time  and 


money  can  be  saved,  but  the  benefits  received  in 
terms  of  international  good-will  are  almost  in- 
calculable." 

Mr.  McCabe,  during  an  inspection  of  European 
surplus  last  summer,  was  told  by  the  Finns  that 
large  sales  of  surplus  to  them  had  actually  broken 
the  Finnish  black  market ! 

Swelling  the  last  quarter's  realization  from  sur- 
plus disposals  were  the  bulk  sales  to  France  and 
India.  The  total  original  cost  of  the  property 
sold  under  these  two  agreements  was  more  than 
$1,850,000,000,  with  a  realization  of  approximately 
$365,000,000.  Other  countries  which  have  al- 
ready made  bulk  purchases  are :  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  and  Brazil. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indies  was  the  most  re- 
cent country  to  receive  a  credit  "ceiling"  to  enable 
it  to  purchase  surplus  property,  the  "ceiling"  be- 
ing set  at  $100,000,000.  Maximum  credits  have 
been  extended  to  other  countries  as  follows : 
France,  $300,000,000 ;  Italy,  $140,000,000 ;  United 
Kingdom,  $60,000,000 ;  Poland,  $50,000,000 ;  Czech- 
oslovakia, $50,000,000;  Philippines,  $20,000,000; 
Netherlands,  $20,000,000;  China,  $15,000,000;  Fin- 
land, $15,000,000;  Greece,  $10,000,000;  Turkey, 
$10,000,000;  Ethiopia,  $10,000,000;  Austria,  $10,- 
000,000;  Hungary,  $10,000,000;  Lebanon,  $5,000,- 
000;  Iran,  $2,820,000;  Saudi  Arabia,  $2,000,000; 
and  Uruguay,  $666,666. 

OFLC  is  now  approaching  the  midway  point  in 
its  operations.  The  report  estimated  that  the 
over-all  total  of  property  already  declared  and 
still  to  be  declared  surplus  will  amount  to  about 
$9,500,000,000,  of  which  somewhere  between  $7,- 
000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000  will  be  salable, 

The  report  further  stated :  "Disposals  com- 
pleted, plus  those  now  being  negotiated,  will  ac- 
count for  about  two-thirds  of  the  salable  portion. 
Of  the  remainder,  much  is  still  to  be  declared,  and 
a  large  part  has  not  yet  become  excess  to  the  needs 
of  American  occupation  forces  and  the  supply 
lines  which  serve  them." 

Materiel  remaining  to  be  disposed  includes  all 
kinds  of  "odd  lots",  in  practically  all  the  former 
theaters  of  war,  and  the  United  States  eventually 
will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  donating,  aban- 
doning, or  destroying  residue  property  having  a 
substantial  original  cost.  To  the  present,  prop- 
erty that  has  been  abandoned  represented  an  orig- 
inal cost  of  $390,000,000,  mostly  fixed  installations 
of  high  original  cost  and  little  or  no  civilian  util- 
ity, such  as  the  Stilwell  Road.     But,  despite  ra- 
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mors  to  the  contrary,  no  wanton  destruction  or 
abandonment  has  been  found  by  any  investigating 
groups. 

One  rumor  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
jeeps  in  the  Pacific  grew  out  of  the  mere  fact  that 
a  soldier  accidentally  drove  a  jeep  off  a  wharf  into 
the  water ! 

The  report  disclosed  that  through  June  1946 
cumulative  sales  have  liquidated  surplus  property 
which  cost  $3,612,000,000  when  new  for  a  realiza- 
tion of  $1,009,000,000,  to  be  secured  either  in 
dollars,  for  local  currencies  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, for  the  exchange  of  buildings,  or  on  credit 
terms  extended  to  foreign  governments. 

Sales  for  the  quarter  on  an  individual  basis 
continued  their  upward  trend.  Original  cost  of 
the  property  included  in  these  sales  was  more 
than  $±00,000,000,  sold  at  prices  which  resulted 
in  realization  of  $120,000,000.  Increased  sales 
were  reported  to  the  following:  U.S.  servicemen 
and  veterans,  foreign  nationals,  charitable  agen- 
cies, and  sales  of  specific  items  at  catalogue  prices 
to  foreign  governments. 

Total  disposals  to  date  were  as  follows: 

Foreign  governments  :  78  percent 

UNRRA  12  percent 

Foreign  nationals  5  percent 

U.S.     Government      (agencies,      3  percent 
veterans,    and    service    per- 
sonnel) 
All    others     (including    chari-     2  percent 
table  organizations) 

Field  commissioners  of  the  OFLC  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  been  instructed  to  make  sales  on 
a  priority  system,  granted  "at  the  discretion  of 
each  Field  Commissioner"  except  for  the  first  pri- 
ority, which  is  extended  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government.  In  practice,  however,  most 
vitally  needed  items  are  handled  by  allocation 
rather  than  priority.  In  the  case  of  supplies 
suitable  for  relief,  suggested  percentage  alloca- 
tions by  class  of  commodity  have  been  developed 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  have  been  forwarded 
to  field  commissioners  to  be  used  as  a  guide. 
Recommendations  with  regard  to  allocations  are 
also  received  from  the  Emergency  Economic 
Committee  for  Europe. 

All  sales  of  railroad  rolling  stock,  one  of  the 
most  critical  items,  as  well  as  some  small  vessels, 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  allocations  recommended 
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by  the  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Or- 
ganization. Examples  of  successful  allocations  ti 
relieve  famine  and  suffering  were  the  recent  ear- 
marking of  all  surplus  refrigerator  cars  in  Eu- 
rope suitable  for  transportation  of  fish  and  the 
sales  of  specially  selected  items  to  Siam  to  en 
courage  the  maximum  production  and  movement 
of  its  rice  crop  to  famine  areas. 

The  exchange  of  surplus  property  for  build 
ings  to  house  U.S.  Government  agencies  abroad  i; 
another  method  used  by  OFLC  to  promote  ii 
world-wide  disposal  program.  Three  Manih 
buildings  to  house  U.S.  Foreign  Service  personne 
already  have  been  exchanged  for  nearly  $1,000, 
000  worth  of  surplus,  and  the  Foreign  Building 
Operations  Division  has  tabulated  a  list  of  61 
countries  in  which  $150,000,000  in  buildings  wil 
be  required  for  carrying  out  its  current  progran 
and  which  may  be  obtained  through  the  exchang 
of  surplus  property.  Greatest  expenditures  wil 
be  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  o 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  France  and  its  col 
onies,  China,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  and  Canada. 

In  all  theaters  where  surplus  is  piled  up,  fiel< 
commissioners  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  "make  i 
easy"  for  prospective  purchasers  to  inspect  an< 
buy  goods.  To  step  up  movement  of  surplu 
stacked  in  29  depots  in  Germany,  OFLC  is  or 
iranizino-  an  office  in  the  U.S.  occupation  zol 
which  in  liaison  with  Army  authorities  will  ar 
range  travel  and  accommodation  facilities  for  sui 
plus  purchasers.  The  office  will  also  work  ou 
plans  for  transportation  of  surplus  from  depot 
to  ports  and  border  transfer  points  for  shipmen 
to  finaf  destinations. 

All  surplus  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Franc< 
except  some  aircraft  and  vessels,  now  has  bee 
sold  or  committed.  The  actual  physical  transfe 
of  stocks  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  British  cu; 
tody  is  98  percent  complete,  and  plans  for  th 
transfer  to  France  are  now  being  worked  out  b 
French  Government  officials,  the  U.S.  Army,  an 
OFLC.  A  majority  of  surplus  in  the  followin 
countries  has  also  been  disposed  of  by  either  bul 
sale  or  other  means :  Iran,  Egypt,  India,  Burmi 
Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Brazil. 

That,  then,  is  the  record  to  date  of  the  Office  c 

the   Foreign    Liquidation    Commissioner,    whic 

sprang  into  life  as  the  Office  of  the  Army-Nav 

Liquidation  Commissioner  in  February  1945.    E 

(Continued  on  page  268) 


Report  on  Foreign  Surplus  Disposal 

ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS 


The  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
Representatives 


of 


Sirs  :  In  accordance  with  section  24  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944,  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  the  second  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  disposal  of  United  States  surplus 
property  in  foreign  areas.  Incorporated  therein 
is  the  report  required  from  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner  by  Section  202  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  concerning  the 
administration  of  Title  II  of  that  act. 

By  June  30,  1946,  the  report  shows,  surplus 
property  having  an  original  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  approximately  $3,465,000,000  had  been 
sold  for  a  realization  slightly  in  excess  of  $911,- 
000,000.  This,  plus  direct  transfers  to  UNRRA 
amounting  to  $98,000,000,  brings  the  total  return 
from  foreign  surplus  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 
Approximately  25  percent  is  in  cash  dollars,  9 
percent  in  local  currencies  and  the  remainder  in 
credits  under  agreements  which  stipulate  that  the 
purchasers  will  pay  in  United  States  dollars  or 
in  approved  local  currency,  with  interest,  as  well 
as  grant  to  the  United  States  trade  concessions  and 
aviation  rights,  cancel  claims  against  the  United 
States  and  arrange  for  cultural  exchanges. 

The  sale  of  $3,465,000,000  represents  approxi- 
mately three-fifths  of  the  amount  of  saleable  sur- 
plus declared  to  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis- 
sioner up  to  now,  and,  according  to  the  best  avail- 
able estimates,  is  about  one-half  of  the  grand  total 
of  saleable  overseas  surplus  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  disposal. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal  accompanying  the 
first  report  of  the  Department  of  State  on  foreign 
surplus  disposal,  the  Secretary  pointed  out  that 
prompt  decisive  action  was  essential.  It  is  grati- 
fying that  we  are  able  to  show  in  this  report  so 
much  progress  toward  the  complete  liquidation 
of  our  foreign  surpluses. 

The  report  shows  that  more  than  twice  as  much 


property  was  sold  during  the  last  three  months 
as  in  the  entire  period  from  the  beginning  of  dis- 
posal operations  through  March  31.  By  the  end 
of  June  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner- 
had  sold  surplus  property  in  an  amount  equal  to 
total  declarations  only  three  months  earlier.  This 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  through  ex- 
tensive individual  sales  efforts  as  well  as  the  ne- 
gotiation of  bulk  sales  to  countries  where  large 
quantities  of  surpluses  are  located.  The  advan- 
tages of  bulk  sales  are  discussed  at  some  length 
in  this  report.  The  various  programs  of  disposal 
continue  to  be  pursued  aggressively.  The  next 
quarter  should  see  the  liquidation  of  another  large 
portion  of  the  total  overseas  surplus  and  within 
the  present  fiscal  year  we  should  be  able  to  dispose 
of  most  of  the  surplus  available  for  disposition. 

This  accomplishment  and  the  future  prospects 
are  especially  noteworthy  when  one  realizes  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  disposal  of  surplus 
overseas.  Property  has  been  declared  surplus  in 
every  theater  of  war,  in  more  than  80  countries 
and  on  30  island  groups.  Political,  economic, 
climatic  and  geographic  conditions  are  so  diversi- 
fied that  each  area  presents  special  and  almost 
insurmountable  problems.  The  rapid  disposal  of 
property  which  was  often  battle-worn,  badly  de- 
teriorated and  nearly  inaccessible,  under  arrange- 
ments which  call  for  the  return  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  is 
an  outstanding  achievement.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner 
and  his  staff  represent  a  real  return  for  American 
taxpayers,  as  well  as  furnishing  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  rehabilitation  of  a  war-torn  world. 


Dean  Acheson 


Department  of  State 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July  30,  1.946 


1  Reprinted  from  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus 
Disposal,  July  lf>^G,  p.  5  (Department  of  State  publica- 
tion 2r»71). 
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UNRRA :  Fifth  Council  Session  at  Geneva 


Article  by  FRED  L.  PREU J 


The  representatives  of  48  governments  have 
been  attending  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  at  Geneva  since  August  5. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  on  the  agenda 
of  this  session  of  the  Council  is  the  consideration 
of  the  future  of  this  international  organization, 
which  has  attempted  to  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
millions  of  people  whose  countries  were  devas- 
tated in  World  War  II. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  was  organized  at  a  time  when  the 
war  was  taking  its  greatest  toll  not  only  of  life 
but  also  of  the  means  of  life.  The  First  Council 
Session,  at  which  UNRRA  was  organized  by  44 
United  Nations,  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  No- 
vember 104?,.  In  his  message  to  this  First  Coun- 
cil President  Roosevelt  conveyed  to  the  assembled 
representatives  a  picture  of  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing rampant  in  occupied  territories. 

A  glimmer  of  hope  at  that  time  was  contained 
in  the  fact  that  French  North  Africa  had  been  lib- 
erated and  that  the  campaigns  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
were  well  under  way.  For  a  year  the  United  Na- 
tions had  been  giving  assistance  to  French  North 
Africa  in  the  form  of  seeds,  agricultural  supplies, 
and  agricultural  equipment.  President  Roosevelt 
could  point  out  that  this  effort  had  already  pro- 
duced results  because  this  area  was  able  to  meet 
"important  needs  of  the  Allied  Armed  Forces  in 
French  North  Africa,  in  Sicily  and  Italy". 

Thus,  in  November  1943  UNRRA  was  organized 
by  44  United  Nations,  who  had  a  vision  of  the 
victory  to  come  and  a  sober  realization  that  when 
victory  came  it  would  be  tempered  by  the  result 
of  a  ruthless  campaign  by  the  enemy  to  strip  the 
land  and  to  pillage  and  scorch  the  earth. 

1  Mr.  Preu  is  Assistant  to  the  Adviser  on  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  conditions  of  war 
prevailing  from  November  1943  until  Germany 
was  defeated  in  May  and  Japan  in  August  of  1945, 
the  scope  of  UNRRA  was  limited.  UNRRA,  for 
example,  could  not  secure  its  full  requirement  of 
supplies  for  even  the  areas  liberated  because  of 
the  all-out  effort  for  victory  which  meant  that  the 
armed  forces  took  precedence  over  all  other  re- 
quirements. 

The  value  of  shipments  which  UNRRA  was  able 
to  deliver  to  liberated  areas  as  of  June  30,  1945 
amounted  to  approximately  $130,000,000. 

The  abrupt  end  of  the  war  did  not  immediately 
free  supplies  for  UNRRA.  It  was  not  before  the 
fourth  quarter  in  1945  that  shipments  could  be 
made  in  tonnages  that  would  begin  to  meet  the 
needs,  but  from  October  1945  shipments  averaged 
more  than  500,000  tons  a  month,  and  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  tonnages  jumped  to  approximately 
three  times  this  volume. 

As  of  June  30,  1946,  shipments  by  UNRRA 
amounted  to  approximately  12,800,000  tons,  with 
an  approximate  value  of  $2,000,000,000  landed 
cost. 

The  first  few  sessions  of  the  Council  of  UNRRA 
were  concerned  with  establishing  a  sound  organi- 
zation, with  the  principles  which  would  govern 
contributions  to  the  organization  by  the  govern- 
ments participating,  with  formulae  for  distribu- 
tion of  supplies  among  the  receiving  governments, 
and  with  all  the  other  problems  which  arose  from 
this  international  plan  to  bring  relief  and  re- 
habilitation to  countries  whose  means  of  subsist- 
ence had  been  uprooted  and  destroyed. 

It  was  determined  that  contributions  to 
UNRRA  should  be  made  by  non-invaded  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  one  percent  of  the  national 
income  for  the  12-month  period  closest  to  that 
ending  June  30,  1043.  Under  this  rule  approxi- 
mately 32  governments  made  contributions.     In 
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addition,  it  was  decided  that  invaded  countries 
wherever  possible  would  contribute  toward  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  the  extent  possible,  and 
under  this  rule  16  invaded  countries  have  made 
contributions  largely  for  the  payment  of  UNRRA 
and  local  personnel  working  within  a  country  for 
the  distribution  of  supplies  received. 

The  member  nations  established  a  series  of 
committees  to  advise  the  Administration  on  the 
conduct  of  its  varied  operations. 

The  Council  of  48  nations  was  established  to 
meet  twice  a  year  to  establish  broad  principles 
which  are  involved  in  approximately  90  resolu- 
tions which  supplement  the  original  agreement. 
The  Central  Committee,  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  nine  member  nations,  is  the  body  which 
meets  to  decide  policies  between  sessions  of  the 
Council  with  the  proviso  that  decisions  made  by 
the  Central  Committee  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Council.  Standing  committees  were  established 
on  supplies,  health  and  welfare,  displaced  per- 
sons, and  finance  and  budget.  Subcommittees 
have  been  established  for  the  consideration  of 
country  programs,  agricultural  rehabilitation,  in- 
dustrial rehabilitation,  shipping,  and  other  prob- 
lems. Through  the  several  committees  the  efforts 
of  48  governments  are  coordinated  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  countries 
which  need  it. 

Two  contributions  for  the  work  of  UNRRA  have 
been  made  by  participating  governments.  The 
United  States  has  made  two  contributions  amount- 
ing to  $2,700,000,000.  The  United  States  contri- 
bution amounts  to  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  UNRRA,  which 
on  June  30,  1946  was  close  to  $3,700,000,000.  It  is 
provided  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  any  country  shall  be  expended  in  the 
country  of  origin.  The  United  States  therefore 
has,  through  established  government  agencies  such 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Pro- 
curement Division  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
made  purchases  in  the  United  States  for  delivery 
to  UNRRA,  and  also  has  availed  itself  of  military 
surpluses  whenever  such  goods  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  receiving 
countries. 

The  United  States  has  not  merely  made  a  con- 
tribution to  UNRRA  but  it  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  developing  the  policies  under  which 
UNRRA  operates.  At  the  First  Session  of  the 
Council,    Assistant    Secretary    Acheson    was    the 
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member  for  the  United  States.  Beginning  with 
the  Fourth  Council  Session,  Assistant  Secretary 
Clayton  became  the  United  States  member, 
replacing  Mr.  Acheson,  who  assumed  new  duties. 

At  the  Fifth  Council  Session  in  Geneva,  Mr. 
Clayton  is  the  United  States  member;  C.  Tyler 
Wood  is  his  first  deputy.  Mr.  Wood,  appointed 
as  a  special  assistant  by  Mr.  Clayton  and  given 
full  authority  by  him  to  act  on  UNRRA  affairs, 
assembled  a  small  staff  from  members  of  the 
Department  to  assist  him.  The  staff  members 
are :  Dallas  Dort,  Adviser  on  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation ;  Nathan  M.  Becker,  'Assistant  Adviser; 
and  David  Persinger  and  Fred  L.  Preu,  assistants 
to  the  Adviser.  Mr.  Dort  is  alternate  to  Mr. 
Wood  at  the  Fifth  Council  Session,  and  Mr.  Per- 
singer is  adviser  and  secretary  of  the  Delegation. 

The  full  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fifth 
Council  Session  encompasses,  as  in  the  past,  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Department  and  from  other 
United  States  agencies  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  program.  Members 
of  the  geographic  divisions  of  the  Department 
are  present,  and  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  three  members  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency,  and  representatives 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring's  office,  who 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Wood  on 
problems  of  displaced  persons.  The  Delegation 
also  consists  of  a  representative  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  London,  a  representative  from 
the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment, one  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  one 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  Through  this 
Delegation  the  United  States  is  able  to  assist  the 
Council  in  developing  policies  in  all  the  related 
fields  of  economic  relief  and  rehabilitation,  health 
and  welfare,  the  relations  of  UNRRA  to  other 
international  organizations,  the  problems  related 
to  displaced  persons,  and  the  political  conse- 
quences of  all  such  policies. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  the 
Fifth  Council  Session  is  the  future  of  UNRRA. 
On  June  5  Mr.  Clayton,  testifying  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  for  the  final  contribution  to  UNRRA, 
stated  that — 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  at  what 
I  expect  will  be  the  last  hearing  for  an  appro- 
priation for  UNRRA  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
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impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  foresaw 
the  need  for  an  organization  of  this  type  and  the 
magnificent  job  which  was  done  by  Governor 
Lehman  in  building  the  organization,  and  by 
Mayor  La  Guardia  in  piloting  it  during  the  recent 
critical  months.  Certainly  conditions  in  the  lib- 
erated countries  which  have  received  assistance 
from  UNRRA  would  now  be  appalling  had  they 
not  received  both  the  financial  aid  and  the  tech- 
nical facilities  which  UNRRA  is  providing. 
...  I  am  confident  that  UNRRA  is  prepared 
to  complete  its  programs  with  credit  to  itself  and 
satisfaction  to  both  its  receiving  and  contributing 
members." 

In  a  later  statement  telegraphed  from  Paris.  Mr. 
Clayton  said  that — 

"The  period  of  acute  need  immediately  follow- 
ing the  war,  which  made  necessary  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world-wide  relief  organization,  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Although  it  is  still  too  early  to 
determine  precisely  what  will  be  the  situation  in 
the  needy  areas  during  the  period  following 
UNRRA  shipments,  we  are  hopeful  that  almost 
all  of  these  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  finance 
their  essential  imports  of  food  and  other  relief  sup- 
plies and  to  set  up  their  own  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  handling  their  imports. 

"I  accept  it  as  axiomatic  that,  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  people  of  any  nation  to  starve  as  long 
as  there  is  food  enough  to  go  around." 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  48  nations  which 
are  meeting  in  Geneva  also  feel  that  UNRRA 
should  be  extended  because  it  is  an  operating  and 
working  organization.  It  is  incontrovertible  that 
some  of  the  receiving  countries  will  be  in  need  of 
further  free  relief.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many 
more  of  the  receiving  countries  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  finance  their  own  relief  operations. 

A  factor  which  affects  this  problem  is  the  rate 
at  which  UNRRA  has  been  able  to  deliver  sup- 
plies to  receiving  countries.  At  the  Fourth 
Council  Session  it  was  hoped  that  UNRRA  could 
finish  its  deliveries  to  Europe  by  December  31, 
1946,  and  to  the  Far  East  by  March  31,  1947. 
Problems  beyond  the  control  of  UNRRA  have 
made  this  impossible.  Domestic  strikes  and 
shortages  of  material  have  held  up  planned  deliv- 
eries. It  is  conceded  now  that  UNRRA  cannot 
complete  its  programmed  shipments  before  at 
least  the  first  quarter  of  1947. 

The   Fifth   Council   Session  is  being  held   in 


August  because  it  is  expected  that  reports  of  the 
harvests  in  receiving  countries  will  be  available  to 
the  members.  It  is  likely  that  good  harvests  in 
certain  of  the  receiving  countries  will  enable  those 
countries  to  carry  on  by  themselves  during  the 
year  1947.  Special  provision  will  have  to  be 
made,  however,  for  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  more, 
receiving  countries  in  1947. 

Another  important  item  on  the  agenda  is  the 
problem  of  displaced  persons.  The  crux  of  this 
problem  is  the  fact  that  it  is  probable  that  despite 
all  efforts  a  hard  core  of  several  thousand  people 
will  remain  unrepatriated  in  Europe.  Solutions 
to  this  problem  are  being  sought  through  the  or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations.  Meetings  have 
recently  been  concluded  of  the  International  Refu- 
gee Organization  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Several  meetings 
on  this  problem  also  have  been  held  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees.  The  deci- 
sion to  be  made  is  whether  other  international  or- 
ganizations can  assume  this  burden  on  January  1, 
1947.  This  decision  involves  a  question  as  to 
whether  such  organizations  can  establish  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  time  available  or  whether  the  going 
organization  developed  by  UNRRA  can  be  utilized 
by  these  more  permanent  international  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare  the  same  con- 
dition holds  true.  A  decision  must  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  World  Health  Organization  can  be 
established  under  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
assume  these  duties  in  1947. 

Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  former  mayor  of  New 
York,  took  up  the  burden  of  directing  UNRRA  in 
March  of  this  year,  succeeding  former  governor 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  who  as  Director  General  in 
the  formulative  stage  of  UNRRA  worked  stead- 
fastly through  a  difficult  period  to  establish  a 
sound  operating  organization. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Fifth  Council 
Session  at  Geneva,  Mr.  La  Guardia  made  a  tour 
of  the  receiving  countries  in  Europe  to  establish 
the  facts  as  to  current  conditions  in  these  countries 
so  that  he  might  report  on  them  to  the  Council. 
He  was  accompanied  on  this  tour  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States,  a  representative  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  represent- 
atives from  these  three  governments  are  attend- 
(Continued  on  page  281) 
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At  long  last  we  are  assembled  here  to  consider 
;~\_  the  first  treaties  of  peace  to  be  made  since  the 
lilitary  defeat  of  the  Axis  conspiracy  to  domi- 
ate  the  world  by  force. 

It  took  six  long  years  of  war  for  free  men  to 
natch  and  finally  to  master  the  forces  arrayed  to 
[egrade  and  enslave  them. 

The  Axis  conspiracy  started  in  the  effort  of  a 
ew  men  first  to  gain  by  force  ascendancy  over 
heir  own  people  and  then  to  extend  by  force  their 
Branny,  step  by  step,  over  other  peoples.  Their 
pal,  and  they  nearly  achieved  it,  was  to  bring  the 
vhole  world  under  their  evil  power  and  influence. 

Let  not  us,  who  fought  on  freedom's  side,  forget 
iow  near  the  shadows  we  came.  Let  not  us  for- 
get that,  however  great  the  losses  and  the  sacrifice 
if  our  respective  countries  may  have  been,  there  is 
lot  a  nation  represented  here  that  could  alone  have 
ndefinitely  held  out  against  the  Axis  tyranny. 

We  live  today  as  free  men  because  we  had 
fiends  and  helpers  in  every  country  in  the  world, 
deluding  brave  souls  in  countries  under  Axis 
lamination  who,  in  freedom's  cause,  were  willing 
o  risk  the  tortures  of  the  concentration  camp. 

We  live  today  as  free  men  because  the  freedom 
ve  fought  for  was  freedom  not  for  ourselves  alone 
nit  for  all  mankind. 

After  six  long  years  of  war  there  is  nothing  that 
he  people  of  the  world  now  long  for  so  much  as 
i  return  to  peace. 

We  want  our  soldiers  to  return  to  their  homes 
uul  their  families.  We  want  even  those  whose 
nisfortune  it  was  to  be  conscripted  on  the  side  of 
he  Axis  to  know  what  peace  and  freedom  mean. 

While  we  must  be  alert  to  see  that  Nazism  and 
Fascism  do  not  again  raise  their  ugly  heads,  we 
nust  give  democracy  a  chance  to  grow  where  tyr- 
mny  stamped  it  out.  Democracy  cannot  be  im- 
posed or  taught  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet.  As  ter- 
ror inspires  terror,  so  good-will  can  inspire  good- 
nil  1. 

Because  of  our  suffering  during  the  Avar,  we 


want  an  effective  peace  which  will  stand  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  aggression,  but  we  do  not 
want  a  peace  of  vengeance. 

We  want  to  plant  the  seeds  of  future  peace  and 
not  the  seeds  of  future  wars. 

And  above  all  we  must  get  back  to  conditions  of 
peace  without  undue  delay.  Prolonged  mass  oc- 
cupation of  other  countries  after  they  have  been 
effectively  disarmed  is  not  the  way  to  get  peace  or 
any  way  to  guard  peace. 

That  is  why  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  I  represent  to  work  unremittingly 
for  the  restoration  of  conditions  of  peace  through- 
out the  world  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Of  course,  after  six  long  years  of  exhaustive 
war  it  is  difficult  for  each  nation  not  to  think  that 
its  own  ideas  of  peace  ought  to  prevail.  When 
the  enemy  is  vanquished,  differences  over  the  mak- 
ing of  peace  are  bound  to  be  differences  among 
allies. 

After  World  War  I  differences  among  the  Allies 
were  allowed  to  weaken  and  destroy  their  will  to 
cooperate  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Tha 
United  States  unwisely  decided  to  return  to  a 
policy  of  isolation  rather  than  to  cooperate  and 
to  improve  a  peace  which  fell  short  of  its  expecta- 
tion. Other  governments  also  drifted  into  a 
policy  of  isolation  or  appeasement.  That  must 
not  happen  again. 

However  difficult  may  be  the  path  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined not  to  return  to  a  policy  of  isolation. 

We  must  try  to  understand  one  another,  even 
when  we  cannot  agree  with  one  another.  We 
must  never  accept  any  disagreement  as  final.  We 
must  work  together  until  we  can  find  solutions 
which,  while  not  perfect,  are  solutions  which  can 
be  defended. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  has  been  criticism 


1  Made  before  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  on  July  30. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  U.S.  representative  to  the 
Conference. 
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of  the  meetings  of  representatives  of  the  larger 
states  to  prepare  draft  treaties  in  advance  of  this 
conference.  At  times  I  myself  have  been  critical 
of  some  of  our  meetings  and  our  decisions,  and  I 
have  always  insisted  that,  before  the  final  peace 
terms  are  drawn  up,  the  views  of  all  the  states 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  fighting  must 
be  heard  and  taken  into  account. 

But  peace  treaties  which  determine  boundaries 
and  the  disposition  of  colonies  and  territories 
cannot  be  made  practically  effective  if  they  are 
not  accepted  by  the  principal  Allied  states. 

If  the  principal  Allied  states  had  not  attempted 
to  harmonize  their  views  before  this  Conference 
I  hesitate  to  say  how  many  months  this  Confer- 
ence would  have  to  go  on  while  efforts  were  being 
made  to  reconcile  their  positions. 

We  must  remember  that  in  this  world  where 
national  states  jealously  retain  their  sovereignty 
there  is  as  yet  no  way  of  forcing  states  to  accept 
and  ratify  peace  treaties. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  sizable  deliberative  body, 
be  it  a  peace  conference,  a  parliament,  or  a  con- 
gress, to  function  effectively  without  having  the 
measures  which  it  is  to  consider  drafted  in 
advance  and  drafted  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
views  of  those  whose  support  is  deemed  essential. 
This  Conference  will  be  free  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  drafts  laid  before  them  but  to  make  such 
recommendations  concerning  the  final  treaties  as 
the  Conference  may  determine.  While  the  Coun- 
"cil  of  Foreign  Ministers  has  suggested  certain 
rules  of  procedure,  the  Conference  is  free  to  adopt 
its  own  rules  of  procedure.  Because  I  believe 
governments  must  respect  world  opinion  I  hope 
the  Conference  will  accept  the  recommendation  of 
its  commission  that  all  meetings  of  the  Conference 
committees  will  be  public. 

The  very  fact  that  the  drafts  which  go  before 
this  Conference  have  been  prepared  in  advance 
insures  that  all  those  present  here  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  concrete 
peace  proposals  which  are  likely,  in  some  form  or 
other,  to  find  their  way  into  the  final  peace  treaties. 
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After  the  last  war  the  smaller  states  were  free 
to  express  their  views  before  the  concrete  peace 
proposals  were  formulated.  But  it  took  the  Coun- 
cil of  Four  so  long  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
important  issues  that  the  smaller  states  had  little 
opportunity  to  review  the  actual  decisions,  once 
they  were  made  by  the  Big  Four. 

The  drafts  submitted  to  this  Conference  are  nol 
the  proposals  which  the  United  States  would  mal« 
if  the  United  States  were  the  sole  arbiter  of  th( 
peace.  But  neither  are  these  the  proposals  whicl 
any  other  state  which  has  collaborated  in  then 
drafting  would  make  if  it  were  the  sole  arbiter  o 
the  peace.  The  proposals,  however,  represent 
very  real  effort  on  the  part  of  the  states  whicl 
cooperated  in  their  preparation  to  reach  a  com 
mon  understanding  which,  in  this  imperfec 
world,  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  estab 
lishment  of  peace. 

I  hope  that  the  delegates  will  feel  free  to  ex 
press  the  views  of  their  respective  states  on  th 
proposed  treaties.  No  nation,  large  or  small,  cai 
be  insensitive  to  world  opinion. 

A  world  longing  for  peace  will  not  forgive  u 
if,  in  striving  for  perfection,  we  fail  to  obtai: 
peace. 

History  will  judge  our  efforts  not  by  what  w 
say  here,  but  what  we  accomplish  here. 

Since  last  September  I  have  fought  to  brin 
about  this  Peace  Conference  of  all  the  states  whic 
actually  waged  war  with  substantial  militar 
force  against  the  European  Axis. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  in  the  drafi 
ing  of  the  final  treaties,  is  pledged  not  only  to  tai 
into  account  the  recommendations  here  made,  bi 
not  to  reject  any  of  them  arbitrarily. 

The  United  States  will  stand  by  its  agreemen 
in  the  Council.  But  if  the  Conference  should  b 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  governments  here  repn 
sentecl  make  a  contrary  recommendation  tl 
United  States  will  use  its  influence  to  secure  tl 
adoption  of  that  recommendation  by  the  Counci 
The  United  States  believes  that  those  who  fougl 
the  war  should  make  the  peace. 
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Meeting  of  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 

REMARKS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  President,  when  the  Council  of  Foreign 
[misters  was  first  proposed,  it  was  my  thought 
liat  membership  upon  the  committees  drafting  the 
featies  should  be  liberal  because  it  was  our  view 
hat  this  was  a  world  war  and  the  governments 
~ere  forced  to  send  troops  not  where  they  wished 
ut  where  the  staff  determined  they  should  go. 
torway  could  send  ships  to  aid  this  army  or  that 
rmy.  It  was  participating  indirectly  in  the  prose- 
ution  of  the  war. 

The  view  of  the  United  States,  however,  was  not 
greed  to  in  the  Council.  It  was  agreed  there  that 
hose  states  signatory  to  the  armistice  should  alone 
ave  the  right  to  consider  a  treaty  with  the  enemy 
Bites.  The  position  of  the  United  States  has  been 
hat  the  Conference  should  adopt  its  own  rules  of 
irocedure.  Our  position  in  the  Council  was  that 
re  would  not  be  bound  by  the  agreement  as  to  pro- 
eclure,  having  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  Con- 
erence.  Consequently,  yesterday  when  the  rep- 
esentative  of  the  Netherlands  presented  a  motion 
diich  was  in  accord  with  the  views  originally  held 
y  the  United  States,  I  abstained  from  voting. 


I  wanted  the  Conference  to  determine  how  these 
commissions  should  be  formed.  They  determined 
the  matter.  I  believe  we  should  stand  by  that 
determination. 

I  recognize  the  plea  of  the  Polish  representative. 
It  appeals  to  one's  sympathy,  but  this  Conference 
cannot  pass  upon  the  contribution  made  by  each 
of  the  governments  here  and  determine  who 
should  belong  to  a  commission  on  the  basis  of  that 
contribution.  We  will  never  get  anywhere  if  we 
follow  that  procedure.  We  must  either  go  back  to 
the  motion  of  the  representative  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  let  all  participate  or  we  must  stand  by 
the  procedure  as  agreed  to  in  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers,  limiting  it  to  those  who'  were  tech- 
nically at  war.  For  that  reason  I  shall  vote 
against  the  motion     .     .     ? 


1  Made  in  Paris  Aug.  2 ;  released  to  the  press  Aug.  3. 

2  The  motion  referred  to  is  the  motion  of  the  Polish  Dele- 
gate that  Poland  be  a  full  member  of  the  commission  on 
the  Hungarian  treaty. 
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of  General  Assembly1 


I  On  p.  256  will  be  found  a  series  of  notes  explaining  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  this  agenda] 

1.  Opening  of  the  second  part  of  the  session  by 
the  President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

2.  Report  of  the  Credentials  Committee. 

3.  Election  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

4.  Adoption  of  the  agenda. 

5.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  rules 
of  procedure,  including  changes  required  to  give 
effect  to  decisions  taken  regarding  terms  of  office 
of  members  of  councils.  Resolution  of  Feb.  13, 
1946. 

6.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  work 
of  the  organization. 

7.  Report  of  the  Security  Council. 

8.  Opening  of  the  general  debate. 

9.  Admission  of  new  members  to  the  United  Na- 
tions (if  recommendations  are  received  from  the 
Security  Council). 

10.  Election  of  three  non-permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council. 

1 1 .  Election  of  six  members  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

12.  Report  of  the.  Secretary-General  on  trustee- 
ship agreements.    Resolution  of  Feb.  9,  1946. 

13.  Election,  if  required,  of  elected  members  of 
the  Trusteeship  Council. 

14.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  infor- 
mation to  be  transmitted  by  members  concerning 
non-self-governing  territories.  Resolution  of 
Feb.  9,  1946. 

15.  Report  of  the  Headquarters  Commission 
and  appointment  of  Planning  Commission  of 
Experts.     Resolution  of  Feb.  14,  1946. 


1  Included  in  a  communication  of  Aug.  1  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  General  of  U.N.,  Arkady  Sobolev,  to  the  Ameri- 
can representative  on  the  Security  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  will  meet  in  New  York  City  on  Sept.  23,  1&46. 
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16.  Joint  report  of  the  Secretary-General  an< 
the  Committee  on  Negotiations  with  the  competen 
authorities  of  the  United  States  regarding  th< 
arrangements  required  as  a  result  of  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  seat  in  the  United  States  o 
America.     Resolution  of  Feb.  13,  1946. 

17.  Election  of  the  members  of  the  Advisor; 
Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetar; 
Questions.     Resolution  of  Feb.  13,  1946. 

18.  Supplementary  reports  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  administrative  and  budgetary  matters 
(a)  Budgetary  and  financial  arrangements.  Res 
olution  of  Feb.  13,  1946.  (b)  Organization  am 
administration  of  the  Secretariat.  Resolution  o 
Feb.  13,  1946.  (c)  Recommendations  concernin, 
the  administration  of  the  International  Court  o 
Justice.  Resolution  of  Feb.  6,  1946.  (d)  Repot 
on  a  system  of  simultaneous  telephonic  interprt 
tation.  Resolution  of  Feb.  1,  1946.  (<?)  Ador 
lion  of  an  official  emblem  by  the  United  Nation 

19.  Report  of  the  Contributions  Committee  o 
a  scale  for  apportionment  of  expenses.  Resoli 
tion  of  Feb.  13,  1946. 

20.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  UNRRA  an 
transmission  by  the  Secretary-General  of  repoi 
from  the  Director  General  of  UNRRA.  Resoli 
tion  of  Feb.  1,  1946. 

21.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  actio 
taken  to  implement  resolution  on  the  worl 
shortage  of  cereals.     Resolution  of  Feb.  14,  194 

22.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
on  the  economic  reconstruction  of  devastate 
areas.     Resolution  of  Feb.  2,  1946. 

23.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
on  the  question  of  refugees  and  consideration  < 
the  constitution  of  the  International  Refugi 
Organization.     Resolution  of  Feb.  12,  1946. 

24.  Consideration  and  approval  of  agreemen 
concluded  with  the  specialized  agencies. 

25.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Counc 
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on  the  assumption  of  functions  and  powers  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  League  of  Nations  under 
various  international  conventions  on  narcotic 
drugs.     Resolution  of  Feb.  12,  1946. 

26.  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  trans- 
fer of  other  functions  and  activities  of  the  League 
of  Nations.     Resolution  of  Feb.  12,  19-16. 

27.  Joint  report  of  the  Secretary-General  and  of 
the  Negotiating  Committee  on  questions  arising 
out  of  the  transfer  of  certain  assets  of  the  League 
of  Nations  :  (a)  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of 
certain  assets  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Resolu- 
tion of  Feb.  12, 1946. 1  (b)  Interim  arrangements 
on  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions concluded  with  the  Swiss  Federal.  Council. 
(c)  Agreement  concerning  the  Ariana  site,     (d) 


1  For  articles  by  Dr.  Henry  Reiff  on  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain assets  of  the  League  of  Nations,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr. 
28,  1946,  p.  691.  and  .May  5,  1946,  p.  739. 

2  Indian  proposal : 

22  June    H)',C> 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  General  : 

I  am  directed  by  my  Government  to  submit  forthwith 
to  you,  as  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
organization,  the  request  of  my  Government  that  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  be  included  in  the  provisional  agenda  for 
the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  which  is  to  be  held  on  3rd  September  1946. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  case  is  given  below : 

"1.  Indians  in  South  Africa,  mostly  residing  in  Natal 
province,  number  about  a  quarter  of  million  as  against 
2%  million  Europeans.  They  are  mostly  descendants 
of  labourers  who  proceeded  to  South  Africa  between  1860 
and  1911  under  the  arrangement  between  Government  of 
India  and  the  then  Government  of  Natal  and  of  traders 
who  migrated  in  wake  of  indentured  labourers  prior  to 
1913.  Although  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  arrange- 
ment was  that  labourers  would  be  allowed  to  live  as 
free  men,  enjoying  all  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship, Indian  settlers  in  South  Africa  have  progressively 
suffered  discrimination  and  deprivation  of  elementary 
rights  ever  since  188o.  Amongst  their  disabilities  are 
lack  of  parliamentary  and  municipal  franchise,  restric- 
tion of  rights  of  ownership  and  occupation  of  property, 
restrictions  on  trading,  employment  in  public  services, 
and  travel  and  lack  of  education  facilities.  Discrimina- 
tion against  Indians  reached  climax  in  recent  enactment 
of  Asiatic  land  tenure  and  Indian  representation  act. 
which  is  designated  to  segregate  Indians  into  particular 
areas  for  residence  and  for  ownership  and  occupation  of 
fixed  property. 

"2.  Government  of  India,  being  a  party  to  arrange- 
ments which  resulted  in  Indian  emigration  to  South 
Africa,  have  felt  continuing  responsibility  and  have  from 
time  to  time  intervened  on  behalf  of  Indians  with  South 
African  Governments.     The  latter  have  frequently  sought 


Approval  of  agreement  concerning  premises  of  the 
Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague.  Resolution  of  Feb. 
12.  1946. 

28.  Immunities  and  privileges  for  the  judges 
and  staff  officials,  etc.,  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice. 

29.  Regulations  to  give  effect  to  Article  102  of 
the  Charter  regarding  registration  of  treaties. 
Resolution  of  Feb.  10,  1946. 

30.  Organization  of  International  Press  Con- 
ference.    Resolution  of  Feb.  9,  1946. 

31.  Treatment  of  Indian  nationals  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa.  Item  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.2 

32.  Application  of  Article  27  of  the  Charter 
dealing  with  the  method  of  voting  in  the  Security 
Council.  (Item  proposed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.)3 

33.  Consideration  and  approval  of  the  first  and 
second  annual  budgets  of  the  organization  for  the 
years  1946  and  1947,  respectively. 

34.  Installation  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries- 
General. 


the  Indian  Government's  comment  and  advice  on  proposals 
affecting  Indians  in  South  Africa.  On  two  occasions, 
namely  in  1926  and  1932,  there  were  formal  round  table 
conferences  between  the  two  Governments.  In  the 
former  year  over  the  question  of  segregation  of  Indians, 
agreement  known  as  Capetown  Agreement  was  concluded 
between  the  two  Governments  and  in  1932  joint  statement 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  Capetown  Agreement  was 
to  continue  and  there  should  be  continued  cooperation 
between  the  two  Governments.  Principle  of  segregation 
was,  however,  again  embodied  in  Asiatic  land  tenure  and 
Indian  Representation  Bill,  but  suggestion  of  Indian  Gov- 
ernment for  another  round  table  conference  to  explore 
means  of  amicable  settlement  of  outstanding  questions 
was  rejected  by  the  South  African  Government.  Passage 
of  this  bill  into  law  constitutes  unilateral  repudiation  of 
the  Capetown  Agreement  and  of  joint  statement  of  1932. 

"3.  Reactions  to  these  measures  have  been  so  serious  in 
India  that  the  Government  of  India  have  had  to  give 
notice  of  termination  of  trade  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  and  recall  their  High  Commissioner  for  con- 
sultation. 

"4.  A  situation  has  thus  arisen  which  is  likely  to  impair 
friendly  relations  between  India  and  South  Africa  and, 
under  Articles  10  and  14  of  the  Charter,  is  submitted  for 
consideration  of  general  assembly." 

A  detailed  factual  memorandum  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject is  being  sent  to  you  by  my  Government. 

I  remain  [etc.]  # 

A.  Ramaswami  Mudaliar 
Lender  of  the  Indian  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  Member,  Government  of  India 

''  The  following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  V. 
{Footnote  continued  on  next  page) 
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Notes  on  General  Assembly  Agenda 


1.  The  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly  was  held  in  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
from  10  January  to  14  February  1946.  M.  Paul-Henri 
Spaak  of  Belgium  was  elected  President  and  will  also  pre- 
side at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  in  New  York. 

2.  The  Credentials  Committee  elected  in  London  com- 
prises :  the  Byelorussian  S.  S.  R.,  China,  Denmark,  France, 
Haiti,  Paraguay,  the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
Turkey.     Its  task  is  to  verify  the  credentials  of  delegates. 

3.  The  only  vacancy  known  so  far  is  the  post  of  rap- 
porteur of  Committee  4  of  the  General  Assembly,  dealing 
with  trusteeship.  Dr.  Ivan  Kerno,  who  was  rapporteur 
of  this  Committee,  is  now  Assistant  Secretary-General  in 
charge  of  the  Legal  Department.  Other  vacancies  will 
not  become  apparent  until  a  full  list  of  delegations  is 
available. 

5.  The  Secretary-General  was  requested  by  the  General 
Assembly  to  examine  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  first  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Assembly  and  to  recommend  necessary 
changes.  When  the  General  Assembly  meets  in  Septem- 
ber, the  members  of  councils  who  were  elected  to  one-year 
terms  in  January  will  have  been  in  office  eight  months. 
Certain  changes  in  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  that  newly  elected  members  are  to 
begin  their  terms  of  office  next  January  instead  of  at  the 
time  of  their  election. 

6.  The  Secretary-General's  report  was  released  in 
printed  form  at  12 :00  noon  on  August  1. 

7.  The  report  of  the  Security  Council  is  in  preparation, 
but  no  date  for  its  release  has  as  yet  been  set. 

9.  Seven  applications  for  membership  have  so  far  been 
received  and  are  being  considered  by  the  Security  Council's 
Committee  on  Membership.  Those  received  were  from 
Albania,  the  Mongolian  Peoples'  Republic,  Afghanistan, 


(Continued  from  page  255) 
Evatt,  Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  received 
by  Mr.  Arkady  A.  Sobolev,  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations : 

July  9,  1946 

The  Honorable  Tkygve  Lie 
Secretary-General 
United  Nations 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment, to  request  that  the  following  item  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  Rules 
10  and  12  and  Supplementary  Rule  F  of  the  Provisional 
Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  General  Assembly— the  appli- 
cation of  Article  27  of  the  Charter  (dealing  with  the 
method  of  voting  in  the  Security  Council)  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Security  Council  during  1946,  and  including 
exercise  and  the  pur^rted  exercise  of  the  right  of  veto 
upon  Security  Council  decisions  conferred  by  Article  27 
and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith. 

I  have  [etc.] 

H.  V.  Evatt 

Minister  of  State  for  External  Affairs 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

Trans-Jordan,  Ireland,  Portugal,  and  Iceland.  Siam  has 
indicated  its  intention  to  apply  for  membership,  but  no 
formal  application  is  yet  at  hand.  New  members  are  to 
be  admitted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

10.  The  Security  Council  consists  of  five  permanent  and 
six  non-permanent  members,  the  latter  elected  for  two-year 
terms.  At  the  first  election  of  January  12,  1946,  however, 
three  of  the  non-permanent  members  were  elected  for  one 
year  only,  three  for  two  years.  The  members  elected  for 
one-year  terms  and  now  due  to  retire  are  the  Netherlands, 
Egypt,  and  Mexico,  while  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Poland 
will  remain  on  the  Council  for  another  year.  The  per- 
manent members  are  China,  France,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Retiring  mem- 
bers are  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 

11.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  consists  of  18 
members,  elected  for  three-year  terms.  At  the  first  elec- 
tion in  London,  however,  six  members  were  elected  for 
one  year  only,  six  for  two  years,  and  six  for  the  full 
three-year  term.  The  members  elected  for  one  year  and 
now  due  to  retire  are  Colombia,  Greece,  Lebanon,  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Members  elected  for  two  years  were  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, India,  Norway,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Elected  for  three  years  were  Belgium,  Canada, 
Chile,  China,  France,  and  Peru.  Unlike  non-permam'iit 
members  of  the  Security  Council,  retiring  members  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  are  eligible  for  imme- 
diate reelection. 

12.  No  trusteeship  agreements  have  as  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  but  a  number  are  likely  to 
be  presented  in  time  for  the  Assembly.  See  section  D, 
page  33,  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary-General. 

13.  For  the  setting  up  of  the  Trusteeship  Council,  a 
balance  is  required  between  administering  and  non- 
administering  states.  But  the  Charter  also  gives  to  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  automatic 
membership  on  the  Trusteeship  Council.  The  General 
Assembly  will  therefore  elect  non-administering  members 
for  three-year  terms  only  when  election  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  required  balance.  It  follows  that, 
if  all  the  states  which  are  now  expected  to  present  draft 
trusteeship  agreements  do  so  and  thus  become  adminis- 
tering states  (the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Belgium, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand),  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  elect  two  additional  non- 
administering  states  to  join  the  ranks  of  China,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  States. 

15.  The  Headquarters  Commission  is  still  meeting. 
The  Planning  Commission  of  Experts  is  to  be  established 
to  assist  the  Secretary-General  "in  planning  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  permanent  installations  for  the 
organization".  (Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
of  the  United  Nations,  chapter  X,  section  3.) 

17.  The  General  Assembly  agreed  in  London  that  there 
be  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  part  of  the 
first  session  a  nine-member  Advisory  Committee  on  Ad- 
ministrative and  Budgetary  Questions  with  the  following 
functions : 

(a)  To  examine  and  report  on  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  Secretary-General ; 
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(&)  To  advise  the  General  Assembly  concerning  any 
administrative  and  budgetary  matters  referred  to  it ; 

(c)  To  examine  on  behalf  of  the  General  Assembly  the 
administrative  budgets  of  specialized  agencies  and  pro- 
posals for  financial  arrangements  with  such  agencies; 

(d)  To  consider  and  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  auditors'  reports,  on  the  accounts  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  specialized  agencies. 

18.  The  Secretary-General  will  submit  to  the  General 
Assembly  the  first  annual  budget  of  the  United  Nations ; 
a  scheme  for  children's  allowances  and  education  grants ; 
a  report  on  the  operation  of  the  provident  fund,  proposals 
for  a  permanent  staff  retirement  scheme,  to  become  oper- 
ative January  1,  1947;  proposals  for  permanent  schemes 
for  injury  compensations  and  compassionate  benefits ;  etc. 
In  addition,  the  Secretary-General  was  directed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  London  to  develop  in  consultation 
with  the  Registrar  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  a 
pension  plan  for  the  Judges,  the  Registrar,  and  the  staff, 
the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  second  part  of  the  first 
session. 

The  Assembly  also  recommended  to  the  Secretary- 
General  that  he  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  telephonic  system  of  interpretations  for  the 
second  part  of  the  first  session.  Two  committee  rooms 
in  the  Sperry  plant  have  been  equipped  for  experiment 
with  the  system  of  simultaneous  interpretation  used  at 
the  Nurnberg  trials.  The  installation  will  operate  in  all 
five  of  the  official  languages  of  the  United  Nations :  Eng- 
lish, French,  Russian,  Chinese,  and  Spanish.  Whether  or 
not  the  system  subsequently  will  be  installed  in  all  main 
council  chambers  and  committee  rooms  will  depend  upon 
the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly.  These  supple- 
mentary reports  of  the  Secretary-General  are  now  under 
preparation  and  will  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

19.  The  General  Assembly  in  London  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  Contributions  and  requested  it  to  submit  a 
detailed  scale  for  the  apportionment  of  expenses  for  con- 
sideration at  the  second  part  of  the  first  session.  The 
Committee,  consisting  of  experts  from  Australia,  China, 
France,  Iraq,  Mexico,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia,  is  at  present  meeting  in  Washington. 

20.  The  Committee  on  UNRRA  was  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  by  a  resolution  of  February  1.  Its  mem- 
bers are  Canada,  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  France, 
Greece,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Its 
terms  of  reference  direct  it : 

"a)  To  consult  with  states  signatory  to  the  UNRRA 
agreement  which  have  not  made  or  arranged  to  make  the 
further  contributions  to  UNRRA  recommended  in  the 
Council  resolution  ...  of  August  1945,  and  to  urge  upon 
them  that  they  make  such  contributions  with  the  least 
possible  delay ; 


&)  To  urge  upon  members  of  the  United  Nations  who 
are  not  signatories  to  the  UNRRA  agreement  to  join  that 
organization.  .  .  ." 

This  Committee  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Joint 
UNRRA-United  Nations  Planning  Commission,  convened 
by  the  Secretariat  and  now  working  out  plans  for  a 
smooth  hand-over  of  UNRRA's  responsibilities,  facilities, 
and  machinery  to  United  Nations  organs  after  the  dis- 
solution of  UNRRA. 

21.  The  General  Assembly  in  London  urged  all  govern- 
ments to  take  immediate  measures  to  insure  maximum 
production  of  grain.  Governments  and  international 
organizations  concerned  with  food  and  agriculture  were 
also  requested  to  publish  full  information  in  their  posses- 
sion on  the  world  food  situation.  The  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  will  deal  with  the  action  taken  so  far. 

22.  The  21-member  Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Devastated  Areas  held  its  first  meeting  in  London 
on  July  29,  1946.  The  United  Nations  Secretariat  has 
prepared  a  report  on  European  countries  and  is  now  pre- 
paring a  similar  report  on  non-European  countries.  Dele- 
gations to  the  London  meeting  have  with  them  further 
figures  and  statistical  data  and  will  answer  a  final  ques- 
tionnaire submitted  to  them.  A  joint  revised  report  on 
Europe  should  be  ready  at  the  conclusion  of  the  London 
conference  by  the  middle  of  September. 

24.  In  a  resolution  passed  on  June  21,  1946,  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  approve  the  agreements  reached  between  the 
Council  and  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

These  agreements  are  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  one  hand  and  the  general  con- 
ference of  the  organization  concerned  on  the  other. 

25,  26,  27.  See  chapter  VI  of  the  Secretary-General's 
report,  pp.  38-40.  Note :  The  Ariana  site  referred  to  in 
27  (c)  is  a  property  in  Geneva  acquired  by  the  League 
of  Nations  from  the  Swiss  Government. 

29.  Article  102  of  the  Charter  provides  that  every 
treaty  and  every  international  agreement  entered  into 
by  any  member  of  the  United  Nations  shall  as  soon  as 
possible  be  registered  with  the  Secretariat,  and  that  no 
party  to  any  such  treaty  or  international  agreement 
which  has  not  been  registered  may  invoke  that  treaty  or 
agreement  before  any  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  Con- 
sequently, the  Assembly  by  a  resolution  of  February  10 
instructed  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  to  the  As- 
sembly detailed  regulations  for  such  registration. 

30.  In  the  course  of  its  London  session  the  General  As- 
sembly resolved,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Philippine  Dele- 
gation, to  instruct  the  Secretary-General  "to  place  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  an  international  press  con- 
ference upon  the  agenda  of  the  second  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly". 
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Statistical  Division  of  U.N. 
Takes  Over  League  Activities 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  July  22] 

As  of  August  1,  1946  the  United  Nations  new 
Statistical  Division  will  take  over  the  activities, 
together  with  the  main  body  of  the  staff,  of  the 
Economic,  Financial,  and  Transit  Department  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  housed  in  Prince- 
ton during  the  war. 

As  a  further  step,  David  Owen,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary-General for  the  Department  of  Economic 
Affairs,  is  now  in  Geneva  negotiating  an  early 
transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  the  League  of 
Nations  other  statistical  activities,  including  the 
publication  of  the  Statistical  Yearbook.  Mr.  Owen 
is  also  looking  for  additional  experts  to  staff  the 
new  United  Nations  Statistical  Division. 

The  United  Nations  Statistical  Division  was  set 
up  within  the  Secretariat  of  the  Department  for 
Economic  Affairs  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  its  terms  of  ref- 
erence are  (1)  that  a  single  responsible  staff  within 
the  Secretariat  should  handle  the  coordination  and 
planning  of  all  statistical  activities  undertaken  by 
the  various  departments  and  divisions  of  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  (2)  to  continue  the  League  of  Nations 
statistical  work  until  such  time  as  those  statistical 
activities  could  be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the 
United  Nations  program  as  a  whole. 

At  present  the  Division  is  providing  a  technical 
staff  of  experts  in  international  income  statistics, 
to  assist  the  General  Assembly's  Committee  on 
Contributions.  This  Committee,  which  is  now 
meeting  in  Washington,  will  make  recommenda- 
tions on  member  nations'  contributions  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  United  Nations. 

Highly  important  among  immediate  plans  now 
being&considered  by  the  Statistical  Division  is  the 
creation  of  a  unit  on  international  population 
statistics. 

The  Division  will  also  assist,  as  called  upon,  in 
the  preparation  of  international  statistical  confer- 
ences held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 
From  August  1,  when  the  Statistical  Division 
takes  over  the  work  of  the  League's  Princeton  De- 
partment, the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  statistics  will 
be  published  by  the  United  Nations.  During  the 
war  this  bulletin  was  published  in  Princeton  and 
contained  non-European  figures  on  trade,  produe- 
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tion,  population,  prices,  etc.,  while  a  bulletin  cov- 
ering available  European  figures  continued  to  be 
published  in  Geneva.  The  United  Nations  Sta- 
tistical Division  will  now  collect  all  relevant  data 
and  send  them  to  Geneva,  where  they  will  be  pub- 
lished pending  the  establishment  of  proper  print- 
ing facilities  at  the  Sperry  gyroscope  plant,  where 
the  United  Nations  will  be  temporarily  housed. 

Three  specialized  agencies  have  already  provi- 
sionally accepted  United  Nations  proposals  for 
the  coordination  of  the  collection  and  presenta- 
tion of  statistical  data :  they  are  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 
Other  agencies  with  which  similar  agreements  are 
being  sought  include  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Provisional  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization.  The  pro- 
posed World  Health  Organization  will  also  fall 
within  the  scope  of  these  statistical  agreements. 

Committee  on  Finances  of 
the  International  Refugee 
Organization 

This  Committee,  which  was  established  by  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, met  in  London  during  the  period  from 
July  5  to  July  20,  1946.  The  Committee  met  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  provisional  administra- 
tive and  operational  budgets,  and  scales  of  con- 
tributions, for  the  first  financial  year  of  the 
proposed  International  Refugee  Organization. 
Upon  the  completion  of  its  work  the  Committee 
submitted  a  detailed  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  Representative  on  this  Com- 
mittee was  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refu- 
gees and  Displaced  Persons  in  the  Department  of 
State.  He  was  accompanied  by  Samuel  T.  Parel- 
man  of  the  State  Department  and  Alvin  J.  Rose- 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  served  as 
advisers.  Nine  other  nations  were  represented  on 
the  Committee,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Poland. 
China,  France,  Brazil.  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Lebanon. 
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Congress  Passes  Resolution  Authorizing 
U.S.  Membership  in  UNESCO 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  30] 

I  am  gratified  that  Congress  has  passed  the 
joint  resolution  authorizing  me  to  accept  mem- 
bership for  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  I  attach  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  agency. 

UNESCO  will  summon  to  service  in  the  cause 
of  peace  the  forces  of  education,  science,  learning, 


and  the  creative  arts  and  the  agencies  of  the  film, 
the  radio,  and  the  printed  word  through  which 
knowledge  and  ideas  are  diffused  among  mankind. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  work 
with  and  through  UNESCO  to  the  end  that  the 
minds  of  all  people  may  be  freed  from  ignorance, 
prejudice,  suspicion,  and  fear  and  that  men  may 
be  educated  for  justice,  liberty,  and  peace.  If 
peace  is  to  endure,  education  must  establish  the 
moral  unity  of  mankind. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


[Released  to  the  press  July  30] 

A  major  step  in  strengthening  international  or- 
ganization for  peace  has  been  taken  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  membership  in 
UNESCO,  the  joint  resolution  provides  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  which 
will  advise  the  Government  and  serve  as  a  link  with 
national  private  organizations  in  matters  relating 
to  UNESCO.  The  commission  will  have  100  mem- 
bers, of  whom  60  will  be  selected  by  each  of  60 
national  organizations  interested  in  education, 
science,  and  cultural  matters  and  40  will  be  in- 
dividuals selected  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Fifty  of  the  organizations  which  will  select  rep- 
resentatives on  the  national  commission  will  be 
named  soon  by  the  Department;  the  remaining 
10  organizations  will  be  chosen  later  by  the  na- 
tional commission  itself. 

The  instrument  of  our  acceptance  of  membership 
in  UNESCO  will  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  UNESCO,  drawn  up  last  No- 
vember in  London,  the  Organization  will  come  into 
legal  existence  when  20  nations  have  deposited  ac- 
ceptances. This  is  expected  to  occur  during  this 
summer.  Membership  has  already  been  accepted 
by  the  following  9  countries :  Australia,  Domini- 
can Republic,  France,  India,  Mexico,  New  Zealand, 


Saudi  Arabia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Approval  of  UNESCO,  await- 
ing only  the  final  action  of  depositing  the  ac- 
ceptance, has  been  reported  from  the  following  8 
countries:  Brazil,  China,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Iran, 
Norway,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  To  this  list  is  now 
added  the  United  States  of  America. 

According  to  present  plans,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  general  conference  of  UNESCO  will  be  held  in 
November  at  Paris,  where  the  headquarters  of  the 
Organization  will  be  established.  At  this  confer- 
ence each  member  country  will  be  represented  by 
not  more  than  5  delegates.  The  conference  will  ap- 
prove a  program  of  activities  for  UNESCO  and 
will  elect  a  Director  General.  The  Director  Gen- 
eral will  be  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
the  secretariat. 

The  general  conference  will  consider  a  report 
drawn  up  by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  which 
has  been  meeting  in  London  at  intervals  since  last 
November.  The  report,  already  approved  in  its 
main  outlines  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission,  held  in  London  July  5-12,  is  to 
be  available  in  this  country  for  study  and  discus- 
sion at  least  a  month  before  the  general  conference 
meets. 

Some  of  the  main  lines  of  activity  contemplated 
for  UNESCO  include  :  recommendations  on  agree- 
ments which  will  promote  the  free  flow  of  knowl- 
edge and  ideas  across  international  boundaries, 
through  all  means  of  mass  communication  ;  promo- 
tion of  international  interchange  of  persons  active 
in  the  fields  of  education,  science,  and  culture;  as- 
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sistance  to  member  states,  on  their  request,  in  the 
development  of  educational  activities;  promotion 
of  international  collaboration  in  science,  scholar- 
ship, and  the  arts ;  and  promotion  of  education  at 
all  levels  directed  toward  international  under- 
standing, adherence  to  democratic  values,  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  UNESCO  will  also  be  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  educational  rehabilitation 
in  war-devastated  countries.  UNESCO  will  ascer- 
tain the  needs  of  these  countries  and  encourage 
official  or  private  agencies  to  give  effective  assist- 
ance. 

The  United  States  has  participated  actively  in 
the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
UNESCO.  This  country  has  been  represented  on 
the  Preparatory  Commission  by  the  late  Grayson 
N.  Kef  auver,  Donald  Stone,  and  Esther  Brunauer. 
Richard  Johnson  and  H.  Harvard  Arnason  have 
served  as  alternates.  Expert  consultants  on  such 
subjects  as  education,  the  radio,  films,  the  press, 
social  science,  physical  science,  arts  and  letters,  and 
libraries  were : 

Edward    W.    Barrett,    Editorial    Director    of 

Newsweek 
John  M.  Begg,  Acting  Chief,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Motion  Pictures,  Department  of 
State 
Harold  Benjamin,  Director,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Educational  Relations,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education 
Floyde  E.  Brooker,  Director,  Division  of  Visual 

Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Verner  Clapp,  Director,  Acquisition  Depart- 
ment, Library  of  Congress 
Ferdinand  Kuhn,  Jr.,  Consultant  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 
Charles  R.  Morey,  Cultural  Attache,  American 

Embassy,  Rome,  Italy 
W.  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of 

Chemistry,  University  of  Rochester 
Robert  Redfield,  Dean  of  the  Division  of  Social 

Sciences,  University  of  Chicago 
Ralph  Robert  Shaw,  Librarian,  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Donald  Stone,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  the 

Budget 
Helen  Constance  White,  Professor  of  English, 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Charles  A.  Thomson,  Adviser,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Department  of  State 
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David  Gilbert  Wilson,  Assistant  Chief,  Area  Di- 
vision I  (Europe) ,  Department  of  State 

American  representatives  have  had  the  benefit 
of  many  suggestions  made  by  experts  whom  the 
Department  of  State  has  consulted,  or  submitted 
by  individuals  and  organizations. 

UNESCO  is  a  peoples'  organization.  It  is  estab- 
lished by  governments  "on  behalf  of  their  peoples 
...  to  develop  and  to  increase  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  their  peoples  and  to  employ 
these  means  for  the  purposes  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  truer  and  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  each  other's  lives".  It  will  succeed  if  the 
peoples  of  the  member  states  use  it  and  give  it 
unstinting  support. 

Meeting  of  Joint  UNRRA-U.N. 
Planning  Commission 

The  elimination  of  every  possible  risk  that  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  may  be  prejudiced  by  the  possibility  of 
a  time-lag  between  the  cessation  of  UNRRA  and 
the  taking  over  of  the  responsibilities  by  a  new 
organization  was  the  main  concern  of  the  Joint 
UNRRA-United  Nations  Planning  Commission 
at  its  first  meeting  at  Hunter  College  on  July  25. 
The  Commission  was  convened  by  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  to  consider  steps  in  the  tak- 
ing over  of  responsibilities  from  UNRRA  by  the 
proposed  International  Refugee  Organization 
(IRO). 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  Secretary - 
General  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Director- 
General  of  UNRRA,  will  make  suggestions  on  the 
best  way  of  effecting  a  smooth  transfer  of  UNRRA 
facilities  and  machinery  either  to  the  IRO,  should 
the  latter  have  come  into  existence  when  UNRRA 
terminates,  or  to  an  interim  body. 

The  draft  outline  of  a  report,  dealing  in  detail 
with  questions  of  personnel,  supplies,  relationship 
with  governments  and  voluntary  agencies,  opera- 
tions, and  organization,  was  adopted  as  a  working 
basis  for  the  Commission. 

The  draft  report  of  the  Finance  Subcommittee 
of  the  IRO,  which  terminated  its  meetings  ii 
London  last  week,  will  also  be  considered  so  fai 
as  its  recommendations  will  have  an  effect  on  th( 
taking  over  of  UNRRA's  responsibilities  by  th< 
proposed  IRO. 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

U.S.-Mexican  Discussions  on  Air  Services  Agreement 

International    Institute   of   Agriculture:  Meeting   of   the 
General  Assembly 

U.S.-British  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 
Problems 

Peace  Conference 

International    Union    of    Geodesy    and   Geophysics:  Ex- 
traordinary General  Assembly 

UNRRA:  Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 

Areas 
General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

February  26 

Mexico  City 

June  24-July  25 

Rome 

July  8-11 

London 

July  12-26 

Paris 

July  29 

Cambridge,  England 

July  29-August  2 

Geneva 

August  5 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

June  14 

London 

July  29 

New  York 

September  23 

The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Aug.  4. 
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The  Record  of  the  Week 


Bill  Authorizes  Use  of  Proceeds  From  Surplus  Sales 
for  Educational  Purposes 

STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

A  step  of  great  long-range  significance  for  the 
advancement  of  international  understanding  was 
taken  today  when  the  President  signed  an  act  of 
Congress,  introduced  by  Senator  Fulbright  of  Ar- 
kansas, which  authorizes  the  Department  of  State 
to  use  some  of  the  proceeds  from  surplus-property 
sales  abroad  for  exchanges  of  students  and  other 
educational  activities. 

The  bill  provides  that  up  to  $20,000,000  can  be 
earmarked  for  educational  exchanges  with  any 
country  which  buys  surplus  property  and  up  to 
$1,000,000  can  be  spent  each  year  in  each  country 
where  such  an  agreement  is  made.  Thus  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  should  become  available  under 
this  bill,  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  exchange  of  students  and  scholars  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  surest  single  method,  over  the  dec- 
ades, for  promoting  understanding  among  peoples. 
The  activities  of  the  press,  radio,  and  films  are  in- 
dispensable in  the  exchange  of  current  informa- 
tion among  countries ;  but  the  effect  of  current  de- 
velopments is  often  ephemeral,  and  news  is  often 
misunderstood  for  lack  of  background  and  context. 
The  solid  background  acquired  by  those  who  study 
outside  of  their  own  countries  can  provide  the  basis 
for  truer  understanding  of  other  peoples.  The 
beneficent  results  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  scholar- 
ships, in  the  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  provides  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
this. 

The  Department  of  State  had  already  completed 
an  agreement  with  Great  Britain,  pending  con- 
gressional approval,  which  will  provide  $20,000,- 
000  from  the  sale  of  surplus  property  for  educa- 
tional exchanges  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  colonies.  Similar  agreements  are  now 
being  negotiated  for  amounts  ranging  from 
s:3,000,000  to  $20,000,000  in  the  following  coun- 


tries, among  others:  Australia,  New  Zealand 
China,  the  Philippines,  Burma,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The  Fulbright  bill  authorizes  the  following 
types  of  educational  activities : 

(1)  American  students  can  be  given  grants  o: 
foreign  currencies  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  o: 
higher  education  or  research  in  foreign  countries 

(2)  American  professors  can  be  given  grants  t< 
give  lectures  in  foreign  institutions  of  highe: 
learning. 

(3)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  scholarship 
to  study  at  American  non-denominational  institu 
tions  abroad  such  as  the  American  University  a 
Beirut,  Syria,  and  Robert  College  at  Istanbu: 
Turkey. 

(4)  Foreign  students  can  be  given  funds  to  pa; 
for  their  transportation  to  the  United  States  t 
attend  American  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  is  implicit  in  the  bill  that  all  of  these  activith 
must  be  financed  with  foreign  currencies.  The  bi 
therefore  cannot  authorize  expenses  of  foreig 
students  within  the  United  States.  The  bill 
designed  to  utilize  foreign  credits  in  many  com 
tries  in  lieu  of  American  dollars  for  America 
surplus  property. 

The  students  who  will  benefit  by  this  bill  wi 
be  selected  by  a  ten-man  Board  of  Foreign  Schola 
ships,  which  the  bill  authorizes  the  President  1 
establish.  The  bill  provides  that  this  Board  sha 
include  representatives  of  the  United  States  Offr 
of  Education,  the  United  States  Veterans  Admi: 
istration,  state  educational  institutions,  and  pi 
vately  endowed  institutions.  If  funds  are  neg 
tiated  to  the  limit  of  the  bill's  potential,  and 
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facilities  abroad  develop  capable  of  handling  the 
students,  it  is  possible  that  100,000  or  more  Ameri- 
can students  would  be  sent  abroad  under  this  bill 
in  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 

Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  II  will  be  given 
preference.  The  bill  requires  that  "due  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  applicants  from  all  geo- 
graphical areas  of  the  United  States."  It  is 
expected  that  some  type  of  regional  selection 
method  will  be  devised  to  insure  that  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  suitably  represented. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  under  the  authority  of  this  act  for  the 
1946-47  academic  year.  After  the  President  has 
appointed  the  Scholarship  Board,  and  the  Board 
has  determined  the  qualifications  for  awards,  ample 
publicity  and  time  should  be  permitted  for  all 


suitably  qualified  people  to  make  application.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  grants  will  be  made  in  the  spring 
of  1947  for  the  school  year  beginning  in  the  autumn 
of  1947. 

While  the  major  effect  of  the  Fulbright  bill  will 
be  to  permit  thousands  of  American  students  to 
study  abroad,  we  should  be  prepared  to  welcome 
thousands  of  foreign  students  to  our  shores.  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  have  as 
many  as  50,000  foreign  students  in  this  country. 
Senator  Fulbright,  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
was  signed  today,  has  seen  at  first  hand  the  im- 
portance of  such  student  exchanges  as  a  result  of 
his  own  studies  abroad,  and  during  his  tenure  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas.  It  is 
due  to  his  understanding  and  his  leadership  that 
this  bill  has  been  enacted  by  Congress. 


Soviet  Reply  to  U.S.  Note  on  Hungarian 
Economic  Situation 


Text  of  a  note  1  from  the  Soviet  Vice  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  V.  G.  Dekanozov,  to  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Lt.  Gen.  Walter 
Bedell  S?nith 

July  27,  1946. 

In  connection  with  your  letter  of  July  22,  1946 
addressed  to  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  V.  M. 
Molotov  regarding  the  economic  situation  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  payment  by  Hungary  of  reparations 
to  the  Soviet  Union,2  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  data  cited 
in  your  letter  and  the  conclusions  which  you  draw 
on  the  basis  of  this  data  do  not  correspond  to 
reality. 

In  your  letter  you  maintain  that  the  difficulties 
observed  at  present  in  the  economic  life  of  Hun- 
gary are  allegedly  the  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  current  production  of  Hungarian  in- 
dustry is  being  consumed  by  reparations  and  by 
the  satisfaction  of  other  demands,  as  you  express 
it.  of  the  occupying  power.  You  assert,  moreover, 
that  reparations  consume  from  80-90  percent  of 
the  production  of  heavy  industry,  including  the 
production  of  iron,  metal  and  machines.  You  add, 
that,  moveover,  from  the  supplies  of  the  urban 
population  the  Red  Army  allegedly  received  from 
Hun<Tfarv  during  the  first  months  of  1945  "almost 


all  the  supplies  of  meat,  one  sixth  of  the  wheat  and 
rye,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  vegetables,  almost 
three  quarters  of  the  supply  of  lard",  etc.,  and  that 
thus  reparations  paid  by  Hungary,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  above  withdrawals  for  the  supply 
of  the  Red  Army  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  cause 
of  the  grievous  economic  situation  of  Hungary. 
The  unfoundedness  of  such  an  assertion  cannot  fail 
to  strike  any  unprejudiced  person,  particularly  if 
one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  entire  sum 
of  Hungarian  reparations  deliveries  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  1945  did  not  exceed  $10,000,000,  that  is, 
constitutes  a  quite  insignificant  sum.  This  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  complete  lack 
of  foundation  of  the  assertion  in  your  letter  that 
the  bulk  of  Hungarian  production  is  being  con- 
sumed by  reparations. 

The  extent  of  the  unfoundedness  of  these  asser- 
tions is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian 
Government  addressing  on  May  28  of  this  year,  a 
request  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  fix  a  plan  for 
reparations  deliveries  for  1946-53  itself  fixed  the 
amount  of  these  deliveries  for  1946  as  $21,800,000. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  statement  to  the 


1  Translation  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

2  For  text  of  U.  S.  note,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946, 
p.  229. 
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effect  that  the  reparations  obligations  of  Hungary 
are  excessive,  "crushing"  and  so  on  is  deprived  of 
any  foundation. 

The  Soviet  Government,  taking  into  account  the 
economic  difficulties  of  Hungary,  already  a  year 
ago  made  considerable  concessions  to  the  Hun- 
garian Government,  extending  the  term  of  repara- 
tion  deliveries   to   eight   years    from    six   years, 
prescribed  by  the  armistice  agreement.     The  So- 
viet Government  fully  satisfied  also  the  above  re- 
quest of  the  Hungarian  Government  for  further 
concessions   to   Hungary   regarding   reparations, 
fully  accepting  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Hun- 
garian Government  on  May  28  for  further  repara- 
tions deliveries  to  the  Soviet  Union.     According  to 
this  plan,  reparations  deliveries  for  1946  are  fixed 
at  a  sum  of  $21,800,000;  for  1947  23,000,000;  for 
1948,  25,000,000 ;  for  1949-53,  30,000,000  annually. 
At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Government  released 
Hungary  from  payment  of  a  fine  of  6,000,000  for 
non-fulfillment  on  time  of  reparations  deliveries 
in  the  first  year  in  which  the  reparations  agree- 
ment was  in  force.    To  the  above  must  be  added, 
that   according   to   the    Soviet-Hungarian   trade 
agreement,   Hungary   received   from   the   Soviet 
Union  in  the  past  year  1945,  goods  to  the  amount 
of  $6,300,000,  while  at  the  same  time  Hungary 
itself  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union  goods  only  to 
the  amount  of  $26,600.     If,  thus,  there  are  taken 
into  account  goods  received  by  Hungary  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  value  of  6,300,000  then,  in  the 
account,  it  turns  out  that  all  Hungarian  deliveries 
for  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  exceed  $3,700,000. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment agreeing  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
with  Hungary  did  not  foresee  that  "the  productive 
power  of  Hungary  and  its  national  income  would 
be  reduced  by  half  or  even  more  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  and  that,  for  example,  reparations 
subject  to  payment  by  Hungary  in  1945  would 
equal  24  percent  of  the  national  income".  For  a 
statement  of  this  sort  there  are  no  foundations  of 
reality.  The  above  cited  data  prove  fully  convinc- 
ingly that  the  extent  of  reparations  pointed  out  in 
your  letter,  subject  to  delivery  by  Hungary  in  1945 
to  no  extent  correspond  to  the  real  scope  of  these 
deliveries,  constituting  an  entirely  insignificant 
amount. 

This  is  the  real  state  of  affairs  regarding  taking 
of  reparations  from  Hungary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 


The  situation  also  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
data  on  the  supplying  the  Red  Army  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hungarian  economy  cited  in  your 
letter,  particularly  the  data  regarding  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  meats,  etc.  All  these  data  are  entirely  in- 
correct. In  reality  the  Soviet  forces  received  not 
more  than  three  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
these  cultures  of  the  1945  harvest  and  of  fats  not 
more  than  eight  percent  by  head  of  swine.  The 
Hungarian  Government  did  not  make  deliveries 
of  industrial  products  for  the  Red  Army,  with 
exception  of  fuel  and  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
missary supplies. 

Citing  its  data,  the  Government  of  the  US  made 
use  of  clearly  incorrect  information  which  can  only 
create  confusion. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  note  the  quite  arbitrary 
characterization  contained  in  your  letter  of  the 
economic  situation  of  Hungary.  The  data  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  do  not  confirm 
this  characterization.  In  reality  the  capacity  of 
the  industrial  enterprises  of  Hungary  curtailed 
as  the  result  of  the  war  to  60  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level,  had  by  the  middle  of  July  1946  risen  to 
70-85  percent  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  steel, 
rolled  metal  and  machine  building  and  to  85-90 
percent  in  light  industry.  If  the  output  of  indus- 
trial production  in  Hungary  in  1945  constituted 
30-35  percent  of  the  prewar  level  at  the  present 
time,  the  output  of  production  has  been  brought  to 
60  percent  of  the  prewar  level.  Thus,  despite  the 
existing  difficulties,  Hungary,  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  has  increased  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  its  industry  by  20-25  percent  and  by 
25-30  percent  the  output  of  industrial  production. 
These  successes  have  been  achieved  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Germans  and  the  followers  of  Szalshai 
carried  off  to  Germany  a  large  quantity  of  the 
most  valuable  industrial  equipment  and  raw  ma- 
terials which,  like  the  removed  Hungarian  gold, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  American  Government 
and  to  the  present  time  has  still  not  been  returned 
to  Hungary.  Such  a  situation,  deriving  from  the 
policy  carried  out  by  the  American  authorities 
creates  extremely  difficult  economic  conditions  for 
Hungary  and  is  in  complete  contradiction  with 
the  statements  of  the  US  Government  regarding 
the  necessity  of  accelerating  the  economic  restora- 
tion of  Hungary.  In  your  letter  of  July  22  it 
is  stated  that  the  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  Hungarian  property  carried  off  by  the 
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Germans  and  the  followers  of  Szalshai  which  is 
already  for  the  second  year  in  the  American  zone 
of  occupation  is  exaggerated.  But  the  American 
Government,  as  you  state,  is  still  preparing  lists 
of  Hungarian  property  plundered  and  carried 
away  to  Germany  and  Austria  and  has  still  not 
determined  the  value  of  this  property.  The  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister  Ferenc  Nagy  in  his  state- 
ment in  Parliament  on  February  7  of  the  present 
year  declared  that  the  Hungarian  Government 
had  registered  the  property  located  in  the  Amer- 
ican zone  of  occupation  of  Germany  and  Austria 
at  more  than  2  billion.  Besides  this,  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister  added  that  as  the  property 
which  had  been  carried  away  came  to  light  this 
sum  would  reach  about  3  billion.  This  fully  cor- 
responds to  the  figure  of  3  million  indicated  in 
the  note  of  the  Soviet  Government  of  April  21, 
1946. 

Speaking  of  the  economic  situation  of  Hungary, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  note  that  despite  the  dif- 
ficulties existing  in  this  sphere,  "a  number  of  new 
factory  shops  and  plants  have  also  been  restored 
and  reequipped.  It  is  worth  noting  such  facts  as 
the  construction  of  a  new  plant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  machine  tools,  the  new  "Keniks  Electric 
Resistance  Plant",  and  a  number  of  shops  for  the 
production  of  automobile  pistons,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  tractor  shop  in  the  "Hof  erstrans"  plant, 
the  restoration  and  reequipping  of  various  shops 
in  the  "Rossman",  "Kozma",  and  other  plants. 
The  expansion  of  the  aluminum  rolling  and  wares 
plant,  large  scale  work  on  the  reequipping  of  the 
"Hans"  electro  mechanical  plant.  All  these  facts 
indicate  that  the  process  of  the  restoration  of  in- 
dustry is  proceeding  in  Hungary  and  that  the 
reparations  obligations  in  Hungary  are  in  no  way 
hindering  this  process.  In  the  same  way  is  refuted 
the  assertion  contained  in  your  letter  that  the  bulk 
of  Hungarian  production  of  current  output  is 
allegedly  being  consumed  by  reparations  and  that 
nothing  remains  for  the  restoration  of  Hungarian 
economy  and  for  the  internal  needs  of  Hungary. 
Such  an  assertion  is  refuted  also  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  second  half  of  1945  almost  50  percent 
of  the  entire  rolled  metal  output  went  to  the  needs 
of  Hungarian  economy. 

In  your  letter  of  July  22  there  is  contained  the 
entirely  incorrect  assertion  that  the  Soviet  author- 
ities have  allegedly  removed  in  Hungary  indus- 
trial equipment  in  the  amount  of  $124,000,000. 


Such  statements  do  not  have  any  foundation  and 
only  elicit  surprise  with  regard  to  the  sources  of 
the  information  which  has  been  utilized  in  this 
connection.  The  Soviet  forces  removed  from 
Hungary  as  trophy  equipment  certain  military 
enterprises  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $11,000,000. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  American 
Government  that  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  US  and  Great  Britain  in  the  Control  Com- 
mission jointly  work  out  a  plan  for  the  economic 
restoration  of  Hungary,  the  Soviet  Government 
as  before,  considers  this  proposal  not  acceptable 
inasmuch  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  letter  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  April  21,  the  work- 
ing of  such  a  plan  belongs  exclusively  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  Hungarian  Government. 

Answer  to  Polish  President's 
Remarks  Concerning 
Ambassador  Lane 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY 
ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  August  3] 

In  answer  to  a  question  regarding  President 
Bierut's  reported  recent  remarks  concerning  Am- 
bassador Lane,1  the  Acting  Secretary  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  which  he  stated  had  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary : 

"I  have  been  quite  surprised  by  remarks  which 
have  been  attributed  in  the  press  to  the  President 
of  the  Polish  National  Council,  Mr.  Boleslaw 
Bierut,  in  respect  to  Ambassador  Lane.  Ambas- 
sador Lane  is  an  experienced  diplomat  who  has 
represented  this  Government  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  His  reports  from  Warsaw  have  always 
indicated  great  sympathy  for  Poland  and  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  it  is  faced.  Ambassador  Lane 
continues  to  enjoy  the  complete  confidence  of  this 
Government." 


1  In  Warsaw  on  July  19,  President  Bierut  is  reported  to 
have  stated  that  the  Polish  Government  has  difficulty 
"convincing  Mr.  Bliss  Lane  of  our  sincere  wish  for  the  most 
cordial  relations  because  Mr.  Bliss  Lane  does  not  believe 
us  very  much".  He  is  reported  to  have  said  further  that 
although  Mr.  Lane  lives  in  Warsaw,  he  has  very  little 
understanding  of  the  Polish  people  and  that  Mr.  Lane 
either  cannot  or  will  not  understand  "our"  problems. 
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British  Government  Accepts 
Offer  To  Treat  Occupation 
Zones  in  Germany  as 
Economic  Unit 

[Released  to  the  press  July  291 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  that 
the  British  Government  has  accepted  in  principle 
the  offer  of  Secretary  Byrnes  to  join  the  United 
States  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany  with  any 
other  zones  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  zones 
so  joined  as  an  economic  unit.1     The  Department 
welcomes  this  announcement  as  a  first  step  toward 
easing  the  heavy  financial  burden  resting  on  the 
two  occupying  powers  and  relieving  the  distress 
which  has  resulted  from  Germany's  being  divided 
into  four  relatively  watertight  economic  compart- 
ments.    The  Department  hopes  that  the  other  oc- 
cupying powers  will  find  it  possible  to  give  an 
equally  favorable  response  to  Secretary  Byrnes' 
offer.     In  the  judgment  of  this  Government  the 
greatest  general   advantage   would   accrue   from 
prompt  measures  to  achieve  the  economic  unity  of 
Germany  as  prescribed  by  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment.2 


1  For  comment  on  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  General  McNarney,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4, 
1946,  p.  227. 

2  At  his  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  July  29, 
Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring,  commenting  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  Great  Britain  had  agreed  in  principle  to 
join  the  United  States  in  the  economic  treatment  of  their 
two  zones  in  Germany,  said  that  it  is  hoped  that  this  may 
result  in  a  free  flow  of  goods  between  the  two  zones  and 
a  single  flow  of  goods  in  international  trade  out  of  the 
two  zones.  He  said  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  could 
run  their  transportation  and  communication  systems  as 
a  unit. 

Negotiations  have  already  been  started  in  Berlin  be- 
tween Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  U.S.  Military  Commander  in 
Germany,  and  the  British  officials  in  charge,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  said.  He  emphasized  that  the  United  States 
was  not  attempting  to  set  any  form  of  provisional  govern- 
ment and  that  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Military  Government 
would  remain  in  Berlin.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  idea 
of  unification  of  zones  is  not  a  new  one  but  that  it  goes 
hack  to  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  Both  the  French  and 
the  Soviets  agreed  to  the  general  idea,  differences  being 
on  when  and  under  what  circumstances  it  could  be  put  into 
operation. 

Nothing  that  can  be  done,  the  Assistant  Secretary  said, 
through  unification  either  of  the  two  zones  or  of  more  than 
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The  President  Requests  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Palestine  To 
Return  to  Washington 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  31] 

The  President  has  been  considering  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Alternates  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related  Problems  and 
has  decided  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  mat- 
ter to  request  Ambassador  Grady  and  his  associ- 
ates to  return  to  Washington  to  discuss  the  whole 
matter  with  him  in  detail. 

The  President  hopes  that  further  discussions 
will  result  in  decisions  which  will  alleviate  the 
situation  of  the  persecuted  Jews  in  Europe  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  to  the  ultimate  solution 
of  the  longer  term  problem  of  Palestine. 

Visit  of  Peruvian  Artist 

Enrique  Camino  Brent,  Peruvian  artist  and 
artistic  director  of  the  Central  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Peru,  is  visiting  the  art  schools  of  the 
United  States  as  a  guest  of  the  Department  of 
State.  While  in  this  country,  Mr.  Camino  Brent 
has  been  concerned  with  the  teaching  aspects  of  his 
subject  and  with  the  production  of  ceramics,  glass, 
forged  iron,  wood  carving,  and  other  handicraft 
articles. 


two.  can  eliminate  the  need  now  for  outside  assistance  for 
Germany.  The  sooner  the  nations  involved  get  together, 
the  greater  will  be  the  saving  to  their  taxpayers,  he  said. 
He  estimated  the  present  cost  of  American  occupation  in 
Germany  at  about  !};200,000,000  a  year,  mostly  on  account 
of  food  imports.  The  Assistant  Secretary  said  that  the 
food  standards  in  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the  British  zones 
are  up  to  the  level  of  1,550  calories  a  day— an  amount 
which  was  set  last  year.  He  added  that  the  U.S.  zone  is 
ahead  of  the  British. 

The  union  of  the  two  zone-;  would  permit  mutually  help- 
ful exchange  of  food,  coal,  drugs,  and  other  supplies.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  said,  "We  hope  there  won't  be  anj 
dotted  line  left  between  the  two  zones  after  the  negoti 
ations  are  finished  with  respect  to  economic  consider 
ations.'* 

Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring  also  said  that  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  American  zone  is  constantly  being  reducec 
but  that  this  reduction  is  independent  of  the  problem  o: 
economic  unity  :  in  fact,  even  alter  the  unity  machinery  is 
agreed  upon,  it  might  take  increased  personnel  for  a  shor 
time  to  get  it  set  up  and  functioning  properly,  he  explained 


Security  for  UNRRA  Supplies  in  Yugoslavia 


[Released  to  the  press  August  2] 

Reply  of  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  William  D.  Morgan,  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander,  Mediterranean,  to  Mr. 
La  Guardians  letter  of  July  28, 1946,  addressed  to 
Lt.  Gen.  John  Lee,  Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander, Mediterranean 

I  have  received  your  signal  and  note  your  state- 
ments which  I  must  point  out  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts. 

The  title  to  UNRRA  supplies  passes  to  the  re- 
sponsible importing  government  at  ships  side,  and 
thereafter  security  of  supplies  and  provision  of 
transit  guards  is  responsibility  of  owning  govern- 
ment. On  2  April  1946  I  authorized  the  follow- 
ing guards  from  foreign  nationals  for  UNRRA 
supplies  imported  through  Trieste  for  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia. 

Austria.     40  unarmed  Austrian  civilians. 

Yugoslavia.  Military  personnel  drawn  from 
the  Yugoslav  Detachment,  now  under  command 
of  GOC,  XIII  Corps,  provided  that  they  were  not 
armed  and  that  they  remained  under  the  com- 
mand of  GOC,  XIII  Corps  at  all  times. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary.  Detachments  of 
soldiers  of  not  more  than  3  officers  and  40  men  at 
any  one  time,  from  each  of  the  Slovak  and  Hun- 
garian Armies,  provided  that  they  were  unarmed, 
in  uniform,  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  GOC, 
XIII  Corps  whilst  within  the  territorial  boun- 
daries of  his  command. 

The  above  arrangements  were  acceptable  to 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  and  are 
being  implemented.  Yugoslav  Detachment,  how- 
ever, although  under  command  XIII  Corps,  re- 
fused to  supply  unarmed  guards  as  they  considered 
that  unless  armed  they  could  not  adequately  pro- 
tect stores  entrusted  to  their  care.  Armed  guards 
were,  however,  not  permitted  as  they  were  con- 
sidered unnecessary  and  undesirable,  and  it  was 
not  until  23  June  1946,  and  then  only  after  strong 
representation  from  General  Harding,  Com- 
mander XIII  Corps,  that  Yugoslav  unarmed 
guards  were  supplied. 

As  a  part  of  their  program  to  force  permission 
for  Yugoslavs  to  carry  arms  in  Venezia  Giulia. 


large  scale  pilferage  and  holdups  have  been  alleged 
of  which  in  fact  there  has  been  no  evidence  and 
certainly  none  implicating  civil  or  military  police. 
For  your  information,  American,  British  and  Yu- 
goslav troops  are  treated  alike  with  regard  to  car- 
rying arms  in  Venezia  Giulia. 

The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  by  XIII  Corps 
over  arrangements  for  security  of  UNRRA  sup- 
plies in  Trieste  port,  such  as : 

Substantial  increase  of  Venezia  Giulia  police 
for  anti-pilferage  duties  within  the  port. 

Improvements  to  floodlighting  and  fencing. 

Establishment  of  an  UNRRA  port  of  Trieste 
committee  in  which  inter  alia  anti-pilferage  meas- 
ures are  discussed.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  Doctor  Nederbracht,  the  Chairman,  has 
been  unable  to  quote  any  figures  for  pilferage  at  the 
last  5  weekly  meetings  of  this  committee. 

This  agitation  for  armed  guards  appears  to  be  a 
continuation  of  a  widespread  and  long  term  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  discredit  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment in  Venezia  Giulia  and  this  compaign  has 
been  well  known  to  Allied  Force  Headquarters  for 
several  months  past.  In  this  instance  the  object 
apparently  is  to  infer  that  such  a  state  of  lawless- 
ness exists  in  Trieste,  that  the  transit  of  supplies 
without  armed  escort  is  unsafe.  Furthermore,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  the  allegations  of  large 
scale  pilferage  of  Yugoslav  UNRRA  supplies  is  an 
attempt  to  account  for  quantities  of  UNRRA  sup- 
plies which  have  reportedly  been  used  for  un- 
authorized purposes. 

In  view  of  the  possible  political  motives  which 
may  lie  behind  these  allegations  which  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts  reported  above  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  particular  matter  to  us  all,  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  prior  to  your  departure 
from  Europe  you  should  visit  Trieste,  whence  I 
have  just  returned  after  discussing  this  matter 
with  General  Harding.  There  you  can  examine 
the  facts  on  the  ground  and  subject  could  be  fur- 
ther discussed  without  bias. 

General  Lee  is  in  agreement  with  my  views  ex- 
pressed above. 
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Views  on  Termination  of 
UNRRA  and  the  Problem 
of  Relief 

STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
CLAYTON  * 

[Released  to  the  press  July  30] 

Reports  recently  published  purporting  to  give 
my  views  concerning  the  termination  of  UNRRA 
and  the  problem  of  relief  in  1947  do  not  accurately 
reflect  my  position  on  this  subject.  My  position 
was  fully  set  forth  in  a  statement  presented  to 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  hearings  for  the  final  contribu- 
tion to  UNRRA.  At  that  time  (June  5,  1946) 
I  said : 

"I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  at  what 
I  expect  will  be  the  last  hearing  for  an  appropria- 
tion for  UNRRA  to  tell  you  how  much  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  foresaw  the 
need  for  an  organization  of  this  type  and  the 
magnificent  job  which  was  done  by  Governor  Leh- 
man in  building  the  organization,  and  by  Mayor 
La  Guardia  in  piloting  it  during  the  recent  critical 
months.  Certainly  conditions  in  the  liberated 
countries  which  have  received  assistance  from 
UNRRA  would  now  be  appalling  had  they  not 
received  both  the  financial  aid  and  the  technical 
facilities  which  UNRRA  is  providing.  ...  I 
am  confident  that  UNRRA  is  prepared  to  com- 
plete its  programs  with  credit  to  itself  and  satis- 
faction to  both  its  receiving  and  contributing 
members." 

The  period  of  acute  need  immediately  following 
the  Avar,  which  made  necessary  the  establishment 
of  a  world-wide  relief  organization,  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Although  it  is  still  too  early  to 
determine  precisely  what  will  be  the  situation  in 
the  needy  areas  during  the  period  following 
UNRRA.  shipments,  we  are  hopeful  that  almost 
all  of  these  countries  will  be  in  a  position  to  finance 
their  essential  imports  of  food  and  other  relief 
supplies  and  to  set  up  their  own  administrative 
machinery  for  handling  their  imports. 

I  accept  it  as  axiomatic  that  the  world  will  not 
permit  the  people  of  any  nation  to  starve  as  long 
as  there  is  food  enough  to  go  around. 


OFLC — Continued  from  page  2^6 

tablishment  of  the  office  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  Forrestal  and  Secretary  of  War  Henry  L. 
Stimson  was  made  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  and 
by  regulation  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
and  Thomas  Bayard  McCabe  of  Philadelphia  was 
named  Liquidation  Commissioner. 

Mr.  McCabe  in  civilian  life  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
and  president  of  the  Scott  Paper  Company  of 
Chester,  Pa.  He  had  previously  served  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Executive  Assistant  to  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  in  the  Advisory  Commission  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  and  as  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Division  of  Priorities,  Office  of  Production 
Management,  Deputy  Lend-Lease  Administrator, 
member  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Inter- American 
Development,  and  Chairman  of  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  Army,  meanwhile,  assigned  Maj.  Gen.  Don- 
ald H.  Connolly,  former  Commanding  General  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  Command,  as  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  Navy  assigned  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
liam Brent  Young,  former  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner. 

By  Executive  order  in  October  1945  the  ANLC 
was  transferred  to  the  State  Department  and  re- 
designated as  the  OFLC ;  Mr.  McCabe  retained  his 
post  as  Commissioner  and  the  entire  organization 
remained  virtually  unchanged. 

A  true  story  about  him  might  appropriately  sum 
up  the  incalculable  difficulties  and  complexities 
which  have  beset  OFLC  from  its  inception  and 
which  have  been  overcome  to  the  extent  that  almost 
half  of  the  entire  overseas  disposal  program  is 
completed. 

Shortly  after  accepting  the  post  of  Liquidation 
Commissioner  he  had  dinner  with  Columnist  Wal- 
ter Lippmann.  Mr.  McCabe  explained  the  prob- 
lems which  then  confronted  his  infant  organiza- 
tion in  all  parts  of  the  world.  When  he  concluded, 
Lippmann  exclaimed : 

"You  should  get  the  Congressional  Medal  just 
for  your  courage  in  accepting  the  job !" 

1  Telegraphed  from  Paris,  where  Mr.  Clayton  is  assisting 
Secretary  Byrnes  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
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Position  of  United  States  in  the 
World  Today 


BY  CARLTON  SAVAGE 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  GRATIFYING  aspects  of  OUr 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
international  affairs  generally  is  the  cooperative 
attitude  of  the  major  political  parties.  Members 
of  both  parties  helped  to  develop  the  ideas  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Charter.  They  cooperated 
with  members  of  the  State  Department  in  the  back- 
ground work  a  few  years  ago ;  they  participated 
when  the  Charter  was  drawn  up  at  San  Francisco ; 
and  they  worked  together  at  the  meeting  of  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  in  London  early  this 
year.  You  are  aware  that  a  Republican,  Senator 
Austin  of  Vermont,  has  been  named  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  on  the  Security 
Council.  Our  Delegation  to  the  September  Assem- 
bly is  composed  of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans. This  bipartisan  support  adds  strength,  na- 
tionally and  internationally,  to  our  participation 
as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Another  and  related  cause  for  gratification  is 
the  cooperation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  in  international  af- 
fairs. It  has  been  especially  noteworthy  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparations  for  the  post-war 
world.  It  was  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  seen  in  practically 
every  international  conference  when  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  is  accompanied 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  sometimes  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  seen  in  legisla- 
tion in  Congress  relating  to  international  affairs, 
the  most  recent  noteworthy  example  of  which  was 
the  passage  of  the  British-loan  legislation  by  the 
two  houses  of  Congress.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  since  a  generation  ago  when  the  lack  of  coop- 
eration between  these  two  branches  of  government 
and  the  lack  of  unity  in  international  affairs  was 
manifest  in  our  not  becoming  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  new  situation  helps 
greatly  toward  the  unity  of  the  Nation  in  foreign 
affairs  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  effective- 
ness of  our  participation. 


A  current  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  would 
not,  of  course,  be  complete  without  some  reference 
to  the  present  Paris  conference.  It  was  just  27 
years  ago  that  another  Paris  peace  conference  was 
held — to  prepare  a  peace  treaty  with  Germany. 
The  present  conference,  however,  will  not  consider 
a  treaty  with  Germany ;  that  task  will  come  later. 
The  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  consider  peace 
treaties  with  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  Rumania.  The  21  participating  states  are 
United  Nations  members  which  "actively  waged 
war  with  substantial  military  force  against  Euro- 
pean enemy  states",  namely :  United  States,  Soviet 
Union,  Great  Britain,  France,  China,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Greece, 
India,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Po- 
land, South  Africa,  Yugoslavia,  Ukrainian  Sov- 
iet Socialist  Republic. 

The  building  of  the  peace  is  a  long,  weary,  te- 
dious process.  For  months  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  France  and  their  Deputies  have  been 
hammering  out  the  provisions  for  the  five  treaties. 
They  have  been  ironing  out  national  differences, 
reconciling  conflicting  points  of  view,  and  endeav- 
oring to  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. Finally,  they  have  agreed  upon  five  draft 
treaties  which  are  under  discussion  at  the  21-na- 
tion  conference. 

At  this  conference  the  primary  task  of  the  four 
Foreign  Ministers  will  be  to  explain  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  17  governments  the  treaties 
which  have  been  drafted.  After  the  conference 
has  submitted  recommendations  either  as  to 
amendments  of  the  treaties  or  as  to  additional  mat- 
ters to  be  included  in  the  treaties,  the  four  Foreign 
Ministers  must  meet  to  consider  the  recommenda- 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  on  Aug.  2.  Mr. 
Savage  is  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  For  com- 
plete text  of  the  address,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  526  of  July  30,  1946. 
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tions  and  agree  upon  the  final  texts  of  the  treaties. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  we  as  a 
Nation  have  not  had  our  own  way  completely  at 
the  Paris  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  nor 
will  we  during  the  Peace  Conference.  But  no  na- 
tion gets  everything  it  asks  for  in  a  free  interna- 
tional gathering. 

In  a  way  the  struggle  for  an  acceptable  peace 
settlement' is  remindful  of  the  battle  which  has 
been  going  on  in  Washington  over  price  and  rent 
control.  At  the  Capitol  our  elected  representatives 
have  been  contesting  for  weeks  and  weeks  each  for 
his  own  point  of  view.  When  the  bill  finally  pass- 
ed the  House  of  Representatives,  it  was  reported 
that  this  action  was  taken  with  a  decided  lack  of 
enthusiasm  among  partisans  on  either  side  of  the 
issue.  In  fact,  one  of  the  leaders  described  the 
compromise  bill  as  "acceptable"  rather  than 
"agreeable." 

The  struggle  for  a  mutually  acceptable  peace  is 
a  much  harder  process.  Different  nationalities 
are  involved  and  national  interests  and  rivalries 
are  intense.  Boundaries,  war  damages,  repara- 
tions, and  strength  of  armed  forces— all  these  and 
many  others  are  problems  of  adjustment  which 
are  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  end  no  nation 
gets  its  own  way  fully.  Each  must  yield  some- 
thing to  the  wishes  of  others  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment. 

At  these  international  gatherings  the  Secretary 
of  State  puts  forward  with  patience  and  firmness, 
tolerance  and  understanding,  the  points  of  view 
of  the  United  States.  He  holds  that  if  we  fail  to 
cooperate  in  a  peace  which  is  indivisible  we  may 
again  find  we  may  have  to  cooperate  in  a  war 
sdfich  is  world-wide.  He  is  unwilling  to  admit 
that  we  cannot  cooperate  without  sacrifice  of  our 
principles,  believing  that  the  victories  of  peace 
require  sacrifice  not  of  principle  but  for  principle. 

Even  after  the  completion  of  the  present  Con- 
ference and  the  signature  and  entrance  into  force 
of  the  treaties  with  the  five  nations,  the  peace 
will  not  have  been  made.  The  big  problem  of  a 
peace  with  Germany  will  still  remain.  And  in 
addition  to  a  treaty  with  Germany,  it  will  be 
necessary  before  peace  is  finally  concluded  to 
have  a  settlement  with  Japan,  the  other  principal 
Axis  power. 

In  assessing  the  position  of  the  United  States 
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in  the  world  today  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  the  contrast  between  the  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  the  situation  of  a  large  number  of 
other  nations.     Our  homes  and  factories  have  not 
been  destroyed  and  our  population  has  not  been 
decimated  by  war  and  disease  and  famine.     On 
the  other  hand,  many  nations  have  suffered  in  this 
way.     The  hoped-for  improvement  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  hostilities  has  not  materialized.     The  war 
is  over  but  the  lights  have  not  gone  on  fully  all 
over   the    world.     In   many    places   they   barely 
flicker.     A  few  days  ago  in  Washington  a  Euro- 
pean diplomat,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  on  the  Continent,  expressed  to  me  the  view 
that  it  would  be  generations  before  Europeans 
generally  would  again  be  able  to  lead  what  he 
called  the  "good  life."    He  said  with  all  earnest- 
ness that  the  difference  between  Europe  and  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  is  the  difference 
between  hell  and  heaven.     For  him,   coming  to 
the  United  States  was  like  coming  out  of  darkness 
into  light.     A  British  member  of  Parliament,  who 
was  in  my  office  in  Washington  9  short  time  ago, 
said  that  in  Britain  the  problems  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  were  as  severe  as  during  the  darkest 
period  of  the  war— that  life  is  still  very  grim 
for  the  British  people,  with  no  early  possibility 
for  substantial  improvement. 

The  situation  in  Europe  is  not  greatly  different 
from  that  in  a  large  part  of  Asia.  Never  in  all 
history  have  so  many  people  suffered  so  much 
for  so  long.  The  result  is  that  peoples  of  the 
world  are  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  demagogs  and  dictators.  People  who  are 
starving  and  suffering  severe  privations  are  more 
interested  in  obtaining  the  necessities  of  life  than 
they  are  in  the  abstract  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  The  building  of  a  better  world  is 
more  than  ever  a  work  of  tremendous  magnitude, 
and  the  task  of  the,  United  States  in  foreign  affairs 
is  thus  increasingly  difficult. 

One  of  the  nations  which  has  suffered  terribly 
from  war  is  China,  our  good  neighbor  and  friend 
across  the  Pacific.  We  have  profound  sympathy 
for  the  Chinese  people,  who  struggled  long  and 
valiantly  against  a  cruel  invader,  and  we  hope  that 
soon  they  will  have  attained  unity  and  peace  in 
their  land. 

The  various  moves  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  aid  China  are  steps  in  the 
complete  implementation  of  a  long-agreed  pro- 
gram for  helping  the  Chinese  nation  as  a  whole 
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to  rid  itself  of  the  effects  of  a  long  and  devastating- 
war  against  Japan.  These  moves  cannot  right- 
fully be  interpreted  as  current  support  of  any  fac- 
tional military  group  in  China.  They  will  not 
fully  materialize  for  many  months.  Their  pur- 
pose is  to  cement  rather  than  to  destroy  unity ;  to 
encourage  the  Chinese  to  find  a  solution  of  their 
internal  problems  by  the  democratic  process  of 
peaceful  agreement  rather  than  by  resort  to  mili- 
tary  force. 

The  final  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
you  today  concerns  the  part  played  by  the  people 
in-the  making  of  foreign  policy  in  our  democracy. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  in  our  democracy 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  ulti- 
mately determined  by  the  people.  If  we  the  people 
lapse  into  the  complacency  and  apathy  of  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  tragedy  almost  certainly  will 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  alert  and  in- 
formed and  vigorous,  there  should  be  bright  hope 
for  the  future.  The  continuing  interest  in  for- 
eign policy  of  such  organizations  as  this,  your 
study  of  problems  and  the  development  of  views, 
will  contribute  toward  a  wise  and  successful  for- 
eign policy  for  the  United  States. 

Protection  for  Americans 
Holding  Securities  of 
Japanese  Enterprises 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  State  Department  on  August  1  urged 
American  holders  of  securities  or  obligations  of 
Japanese  bnsiness  enterprises  to  file  statements 
immediately  with  the  Division  of  Foreign  Service 
Administration  of  the  State  Department,  in  quad- 
ruplicate, containing  information  which  they  be- 
lieve will  serve  to  protect  their  interests  in  the 
program  of  monopoly  dissolution  being  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Allied  powers  in  Japan.  The  Su- 
preme Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  in  Japan 
already  has  data  concerning  American  holdings 
of  Japanese  corporate  securities  which  were  filed 
during  the  war  with  the  Treasury  Department. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  imminent  reorganization 
of  many  Japanese  combines  and  other  economic 


concentrations,  it  is  believed  that  United  States 
citizens  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish General  MacArthur,  through  the  State  De- 
partment, with  any  additional  information  and 
data  which  they  believe  would  help  him  in  pro- 
tecting their  property  interests.  No  form  is  nec- 
essary for  filing. 

Philippine  National  Bank 
Reinstates  American  Deposits 

[Released  to  the  press  August  1] 

The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Republic  has 
advised  the  State  Department  through  American 
Ambassador  Paul  V.  McNutt,  in  Manila,  that 
despite  severe  financial  difficulties  facing  that 
Government  it  has  ordered  the  Philippine  National 
Bank,  a  Government-owned  institution,  to  pay  the 
pre-war  deposits  of  American  citizens  in  that  bank 
which  were  transferred  during  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation to  the  Japanese  Bank  of  Taiwan  and  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Philippine  Na- 
tional Bank,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  President 
Manuel  Roxas,  voted  to  pay  the  deposits,  which  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  more  than  $2,000,000.  The 
payments  will  be  made  on  formal  application  and 
certification  by  the  depositors.  Depositors  should 
communicate  with  the  bank  directly. 

Ambassador  McNutt  in  transmitting  the  infor- 
mation to  the  State  Department  commented  that 
the  "Philippine  Government  is  continuing  to  show 
its  great  good-will  toward  American  citizens,  and 
is  apparently  determined  to  maintain  the  good 
credit  not  only  of  the  Government  but  of  all  its 
instrumentalities,  despite  the  extreme  financial 
stringencies  in  which  the  Government  finds  itself 
today." 

A  Manila  court  of  first  instance  had  previously 
ruled  in  favor  of  American  depositors  seeking  to 
establish  the  bank's  liability  for  the  deposits.  The 
case  had  been  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  board  of  directors  voted  to  withdraw  the 
appeal. 

Ambassador  McNutt  expressed  the  hope  that 
other  Philippine  banks  in  the  Philippines  will  con- 
sider following  the  precedent  set  by  the  Philippine 
National  Bank. 


* 
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Preliminary  Reports  of  the  Second  Atomic-Bomb  Test 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  EVALUATION  COMMISSION  1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  UN  August  2] 

The  President  has  received  the  following  report 
on  the  Second  Bikini  Atom  Bomb  Test  from  the 
President's  Evaluation  Commission,  which  wit- 
nessed the  test  on  July  25  (local  time). 

The  report  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  chairman,  Senator  Carl  A.  Hatch  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  other  members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion are :  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Massachu- 
setts; Representative  Chet  Holifield,  California; 
Representative  Walter  G.  Andrews,  New  York; 
Edward  U.  Condon,  director,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Karl  T.  Compton, 
president,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Bradley  Dewey,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  William  S.  Newell,  Bath,  Me.;  Fred  Searls, 
New  York. 

29  July  1H6. 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

Your  acknowledgment  on  July  7th  of  our  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  first  test  at  Bikini  was  much 
appreciated. 

The  second  test  was  conducted  in  the  same  area, 
July  25  local  time,  and  on  the  same  target  ships 
less  those  sunk  in  the  first  test.  The  bomb  was 
exploded  under  a  moderate  depth  of  water  at  8  :  30 
a.  m.  local  time,  on  schedule.  Weather  conditions 
were  perfect.  Seven  members  of  your  committee 
witnessed  the  results  from  the  USS  Haven  sta- 
tioned 11  miles  from  the  point  where  the  bomb 
exploded.  There  was  no  requirement  of  dark 
glasses  for  this  test,  and  the  target  ships  were 
readily  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable with  the  aid  of  binoculars. 

Our  previous  report  endeavored  to  express  our 
appreciation  of  the  cooperation,  assistance  and 
unfailing  courtesy  extended  by  Admiral  Blandy 
and  by  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  civilian 
scientific  personnel  of  Joint  Task  Force  One. 
Throughout,  this  attitude  of  interest  and  diligence 


1  For  report  of  the  President's  Evaluation  Commission 
on  first  atomic-bomb  test  on  July  1,  see  Buixetin  of  July 
21,  1946,  p.  115. 


has  remained  at  the  same  high  level,  and  the  effect 
of  longer  observation  of  operations  and  better  ac- 
quaintance with  officers  and  men  has  been  to  con- 
vince us  that  you  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  place  the  utmost  reliance  on  the  fair- 
ness, thoroughness  and  real  effort  for  the  maximum 
of  honest  information  which  has  characterized 
these  tests.  This  disposition  has  expedited  and 
lightened  our  task  in  complying  with  your  direc- 
tive. These  tests  have  consistently  adhered  to  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  mission :  "Primarily  to  deter- 
mine the  effects  of  the  atomic  bomb  on  naval  vessels 
in  order  to  gain  information  of  value  to  the 
national  defense". 

In  the  interval  between  tests  the  target  ships 
were  redeployed  in  respect  to  the  point  chosen  for 
the  second  explosion,  so  as  to  furnish  maximum 
scientific  and  technical  information  from  expected 
results. 

When  the  bomb  exploded,  the  battleship  Ar- 
kansas, nearest  to  the  center  of  impact,  and  three 
other  smaller  ships  sank  at  once.  The  aircraft 
carrier  Saratoga,  also  placed  close  by,  sank  7% 
hours  later.  As  soon  as  radioactivity  lessened  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  safe  operations,  the  destroyer 
Hughes  and  the  attack  transport  Fallon  were 
beached  to  prevent  their  possible  sinking.  Of  the 
eight  submarines  involved,  six  were  submerged. 
Several  of  these  appear  to  be  injured  and  one  at 
least  has  gone  to  the  bottom.  The  two  on  the 
surface  are  not  noticeably  injured.  All  but  a  few 
of  the  target  ships  were  drenched  with  radio- 
active sea  water,  and  all  within  the  zone  of  evi- 
dent damage  are  still  unsafe  to  board.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  radioactivity  dispersed  in  the 
water  was  the  equivalent  to  that  from  many  hun- 
dred tons  of  radium. 

We  believe  that  interesting  distinctions  between 
the  general  results  of  the  two  explosions  can  even 
now  be  drawn  without  the  risk  of  serious  error. 
Both  explosions  sank  several  ships.  From  the 
limited  observation  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
make,  the  ships  remaining  afloat  within  the  dam- 
age area  appear  to  have  been  more  seriously  dam- 
aged by  the  aerial  explosion  than  by  the  subma- 
rine explosion.    The  damage  to  ships  in  the  first 
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test  might  have  been  far  greater  if  the  bomb  had. 
exploded  directly  over  the  target  ship,  the  Nevada. 

In  the  first  test  much  of  the  personnel  within 
the  ships  -would  have  received  fatal  doses  of  neu- 
trons and  gamma  rays  from  the  first  deadly  flash. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  deadly  effects  of  persistent 
radioactivity  would  have  been  much  more  severe 
in  the  second  test.  Had  the  target  array  been 
manned,  it  seems  clear  that  casualties  and  both 
physical  and  psychological  injury  to  personnel 
would  have  been  very  great.  Rescue  and  atten- 
tion to  casualties  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous. 
Within  2,000  yards  of  explosion,  ships  would  prob- 
ably have  been  inoperative  and  a  lapse  of  weeks 
might  well  ensue  before  relatively  undamaged 
ships  could  again  be  used  in  combat. 

The  second  bomb  caused  a  deluge  of  water 
loaded  with  deadly  radioactive  elements  over  an 
area  that  embraced  90  percent  of  the  target  array. 
Such  results  might  be.  as  disastrous  to  the  fleet  as 
results  of  the  first  test,  although  in  part  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  An  enemy  possessed  of  two  or 
more  bombs  might  well  so  dispose  them  as  to 
create  simultaneously  the  deadly  features  of  both 
tests.  Such  tactics  might  effectively  dispose  of  a 
fleet  for  many  months;  for  example,  consider  a 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  on  these  lines. 

The  results  of  both  tests  are  already  under  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  Ships  and  will  undoubtedly  point 
the  way  to  changes  in  ships'  size,  design  and  struc- 
ture, both  above  and  below  the  water  line.  Such 
changes  can  offer  increased  immunity  to  flash  and 
blast  effect,  but  protection  from  catastrophe  by 
deadly  gamma  and  neutron  radiations  lies  rather 
in  wide  spacing  of  task  forces  and  decentralization 
of  navy  yards,  repair  and  loading  facilities,  of 
ships  within  ports,  and  amongst  all  available 
harbors.  We  are  convinced  distance  is  the  best 
defense. 

As  was  demonstrated  by  the  terrible  havoc 
wrought  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  the  Bikini 
tests  strongly  indicate  that  future  wars  employing 
atomic  bombs  may  well  destroy  nations  and  change 
present  standards  of  civilization.  To  us  who  have 
witnessed  the  devastating  effects  of  these  tests,  it 
is  evident  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  security  or  safety 
in  the  world,  war  must  be  eliminated  as  a  means 
of  settling  differences  among  nations. 

Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  A.  Hatch. 


To  our  report  of  29  July  add : 

Japanese  battleship  Nagato  sank  last  night, 
something  less  than  five  days  after  bomb  detona- 
tion. Submarine  Dentuda  beached.  Two  other 
submarines,  Tuna  and  Skate,  towed  to  shallow 
water  for  safety  and  observation. 

Carl  A.  Hatch. 

REPORT  BY  THE  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF'S 
EVALUATION  BOARD1 

[Released  to  the  press  by  UN  August  2] 

30  July  194.6. 
In  compliance  with  your  directive  of  27  Feb- 
ruary   1946,   the    Evaluation    Board    presents    a 
second  preliminary  report  of  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  held  at  Bikini  Atoll. 

Section  I 
Supplement  to  Preliminary  Report  on  Test  UA" 

In  general,  the  observations  on  ship  damage 
presented  by  this  board  in  its  first  report  were 
confirmed  by  engineering  surveys.  The  location 
of  the  bomb  burst,  accurately  determined  from 
photographs,  was  such  that  only  one  ship  was 
within  1,000  feet  of  the  surface  point  over  which 
the  bomb  exploded.  There  were  about  20  ships 
within  half  a  mile,  all  of  which  were  badly 
damaged,  many  being  put  out  of  action  and  five 
sunk.  It  required  up  to  12  days  to  repair  all  of 
those  ships  left  afloat  sufficiently  so  that  they 
could  have  steamed  under  their  own  power  to  a 
major  base  for  repair. 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  some  estimate  of  the 
radiological  injuries  which  crews  would  have 
suffered  had  they  been  aboard  Test  "A"  target 
vessels.  Measurements  of  radiation  intensity  and 
a  study  of  animals  exposed  in  ships  show  that  the 
initial  flash  of  principal  lethal  radiations,  which 
are  gamma-rays  and  neutrons,  would  have  killed 
almost  all  personnel  normally  stationed  aboard 
the  ships  centered  around  the  air  burst  and  many 
others  at  greater  distances.  Personnel  protected 
by  steel,  water,  or  other  dense  materials  would 
have  been  relatively  safe  in  the  outlying  target 
vessels.     The  effects  of  radiation  exposure  would 


1  For  report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  Evaluation 
Board  on  first  atomic-bomb  test,  see  Bulletin  of  July  21, 
1946,  p.  116. 
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not  have  incapacitated  all  victims  immediately, 
even  some  of  the  most  severely  affected  might 
have  remained  at  their  stations  several  hours. 
Thus  it  is  possible  that  initial  efforts  at  damage 
control  might  have  kept  ships  operating,  but  it  is 
clear  that  vessels  within  a  mile  of  an  atomic  bomb 
air  burst  would  eventually  become  inoperative  due 
to  crew  casualties. 

Section  II 

Observation*  on  Test  "Z?" 

The  Board  divided  into  two  groups  for  the 
observation  of  Test  "B".  Four  members,  after 
surveying  the  target  array  from  the  air,  witnessed 
the  explosion  from  an  airplane  eight  miles  away 
at  an  altitude  of  7500  feet,  The  other  three  mem- 
bers inspected  the  target  array  from  a  small  boat 
the  day  before  the  test  and  observed  the  bomb's 
explosion  from  the  deck  of  the  USS  Haven,  11 
miles  at  sea  to  the  east  of  the  burst. 

The  Board  reassembled  on  the  Haven  on  26 
July,  and  the  members  have  since  examined 
photographs,  data  on  radioactivity,  and  reports 
of  other  phenomena,  and  have  inspected  some  of 
the  target  vessels.  They  have  also  consulted  with 
members  of  the  Task  Force  Technical  Staff. 

As  scheduled,  at  0835  Bikini  time  on  -25  July,  a 
bomb  was  detonated  well  below  the  surface  of  the 
lagoon.     This  bomb  was  suspended  from  LSM-60, 
near  the  center  of  the  target  array.     The  explosion 
was  of  predicted  violence  and  is  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  as  destructive  as  20,000  tons  of  TNT. 
To  a  degree  which  the  Board  finds  remarkable, 
the  visible  phenomena  of  the  explosion  followed 
the  predictions  made  by  civilian  and  service  phe- 
nomenologists  attached  to  Joint  Task  Force  One. 
At  the  moment  of  explosion,  a  dome,  which  showed 
the  light   of   incandescent    material   within,   rose 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lagoon.     The  blast  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  opaque  cloud  which  rapidly  enveloped 
about  half  of  the  target  array.     The  cloud  van- 
ished in  about  two  seconds  to  reveal,  as  predicted, 
a  column  of  ascending  water.     From  some  of  the 
photographs  it  appears  that  this  column  lifted  the 
26,000-ton  battleship  Arkansas  for  a  brief  interval 
before  the  vessel  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lagoon.     Confirmation    of   this   occurrence    must 
await    the    analysis   of   high-speed    photographs 
which  are  not  yet  available. 

The  diameter  of  the  column  of  water  was  about 
•2.200  feet,  and  it  rose  to  a  height  of  about  5,500 
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feet.  Spray  rose  to  a  much  greater  height.  The 
column  contained  roughly  ten  million  tons  of 
water.  For  several  minutes  after  the  column 
reached  maximum  height,  water  fell  back,  form- 
ing an  expanding  cloud  of  spray  which  engulfed 
about  half  of  the  target  array.  Surrounding  the 
base  of  the  column  was  a  wall  of  foaming  water 
several  hundred  feet  high. 

Waves  outside  the  water  column,  about  1,000  feet 
from  the  center  of  explosion,  were  80  to  100  feet 
in  height.  These  waves  rapidly  diminished  in 
size  as  they  proceeded  outward,  the  highest  wave 
reaching  the  beach  of  Bikini  Island  being  seven 
feet.  Waves  did  not  pass  over  the  island,  and  no 
material  damage  occurred  there.  Measurements 
of  the  underwater  shock  wave  are  not  yet  available. 
There  were  no  seismic  phenomena  of  significant 
magnitude. 

The  explosion  produced  intense  radioactivity  m 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon.  Radioactivity  immedi- 
ately after  the  burst  is  estimated  to  have  been  the 
equivalent  of  many  hundred  tons  of  radium.  A 
few  minutes  exposure  to  this  intense  radiation  at 
its  peak  would,  within  a  brief  interval,  have  in- 
capacitated human  beings  and  have  resulted  in 
their  death  within  days  or  weeks. 

Great  quantities  of  radioactive  water  descended 
upon  the  ships  from  the  column  or  were  thrown 
over  them  by  waves.     This  highly  lethal  radio- 
active water  constituted  such  a  hazard  that  after 
four  days  it  was  still  unsafe  for  inspection  parties, 
operating  within  a  well-established  safety  margin, 
to  spend  any  useful  length  of  time  at  the  center  of 
the  target  area  or  to  board  ships  anchored  there. 
As  in  Test  "A",  the  array  of  target  ships  for  Test 
UB''  did  not  represent  a  normal  anchorage  but  was 
designed  instead  to  obtain  the  maximum  data  from 
a  single  explosion.     Of  the  84  ships  and  small  craft 
in  the  array,  40  were  anchored  within  one  mile  and 
20  within  about  one-half  mile.     Two  major  ships 
were  sunk,  the  battleship  Arkansas  immediately 
and   the  heavy-hulled   aircraft  carrier  Saratoga 
after  7y2  hours.     A  landing  ship,  a  landing  craft, 
and  an  oiler  also  sank  immediately.    The  destroyer 
Hughes,  in  sinking  condition,  and  the  transport 
Falcon,  badly  listing,  were   later  beached.     The 
submerged  submarine  Apogon  was  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom emitting  air  bubbles  and  fuel  oil,  and  one  to 
three  other  submerged  submarines  are  believed  to 
have  sunk.     Five  days  after  the  burst,  the  badly 
damaged   Japanese   battleship  Nagato   sank.     It 
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was  found  impossible  immediately  to  assess  dam- 
age to  hulls,  power  plants  and  machinery  of  the 
target  ships  because  of  radioactive  contamination. 
Full  appraisal  of  damage  will  have  to  await  de- 
tailed survey  by  engineer  teams.  External 
observation  from  a  safe  distance  would  indicate 
that  a  few  additional  ships  near  the  target  center 
may  have  suffered  some  hull  damage.  There  was 
no  obvious  damage  to  ships  more  than  one-half 
mile  from  the  burst. 

Section  III 
Observations  and  Conclusions,  Both  Tests 

The  operations  of  Joint  Task  Force  One  in 
conducting  the  tests  have  set  a  pattern  for  close, 
effective  cooperation  of  the  Armed  Services  and 
civilian  scientists  in  the  planning  and  execution 
of  this  highly  technical  operation.  Moreover,  the 
tests  have  provided  valuable  training  of  personnel 
in  joint  operations  requiring  great  precision  and 
coordination  of  effort. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  an  atomic  burst  in 
terms  of  conventional  explosives.  As  to  detona- 
tion and  blast  effects,  where  the  largest  bomb  of 
the  past  was  effective  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
hundred  feet,  the  atomic  bomb's  effectiveness  can 
be  measured  in  thousands  of  feet.  However,  the 
radiological  effects  have  no  parallel  in  conven- 
tional weapons.  It  is  necessary  that  a  conven- 
tional bomb  score  a  direct  hit  or  a  near  miss  of 
not  more  than  a  few  feet  to  cause  significant  dam- 
age to  a  battleship.  At  Bikini  the  second  bomb, 
bursting  under  water,  sank  a  battleship  immedi- 
ately at  a  distance  of  well  over  500  feet.  It  dam- 
aged an  aircraft  carrier  so  that  it  sank  in  a  few 
hours,  Avhile  another  battleship  sank  after  five 
days.  The  first  bomb,  bursting  in  air,  did  great 
harm  to  the  superstructures  of  major  ships  within 
a  half-mile  radius,  but  did  only  minor  damage  to 
their  hulls.  No  ship  within  a  mile  of  either  burst 
could  have  escaped  without  some  damage  to  itself 
and  serious  injury  to  a  large  number  of  its  crew. 

Although  lethal  results  might  have  been  more 
or  less  equivalent,  the  radiological  phenomena 
accompanying  the  two  bursts  were  markedly  dif- 
ferent. In  the  case  of  the  air-burst  bomb,  it  seems 
certain  that  unprotected  personnel  within  one  mile 
would   have   suffered   high   casualties  by   intense 


neutron  and  gamma  radiation  as  well  as  by  blast 
and  heat.  Those  surviving  immediate  effects 
would  not  have  been  menaced  by  radioactivity  per- 
sisting after  the  burst. 

In  the  case  of  the  underwater  explosion,  the 
air-burst  wave  was  far  less  intense  and  there  was 
no  heat  wave  of  significance.  Moreover,  because 
of  the  absorption  of  neutrons  and  gamma  rays  by 
water,  the  lethal  quality  of  the  first  flash  of  radi- 
ation was  not  of  high  order.  But  the  second  bomb 
threw  large  masses  of  highly  radioactive  water 
onto  the  decks  and  into  the  hulls  of  vessels.  These 
contaminated  ships  became  radioactive  stoves,  and 
would  have  burned  all  living  things  aboard  them 
with  invisible  and  painless  but  deadly  radiation. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  all  of 
the  implications  of  the  Bikini  tests.  But  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  immediate 
and  intensive  research  into  several  unique  prob- 
lems posed  by  the  atomic  bomb.  The  poisoning 
of  large  volumes  of  water  presents  such  a  problem. 
Study  must  be  given  to  procedures  for  protecting 
not  only  ships'  crews  but  also  the  populations  of 
cities  against  such  radiological  effects  as  were  dem- 
onstrated in  Bikini  lagoon. 

Observations  during  the  two  tests  have  estab- 
lished the  general  types  and  range  of  effective- 
ness of  air  and  shallow  underwater  atomic-bomb 
bursts  on  naval  vessels,  army  materiel,  including 
a  wide  variety  of  Quartermaster  stores,  and  per- 
sonnel. From  these  observations  and  from  instru- 
mental data  it  will  now  be  possible  to  outline  such 
changes,  not  only  in  military  and  naval  design 
but  also  in  strategy  and  tactics,  as  future  events 
may  indicate. 
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Erratum 

Boxetin  of  July  21,  11)46,  pp.  115  and  11(> :  The 
report  on  page  115  should  be  headed  "Report  of  the 
President's  Evaluation  Commission";  that  on  page 
116  should  be  headed  "Report  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff's  Evaluation  Board". 
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Oil  in  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

BY  JOHN  A.  LOFTUS  1 


WE  find  that  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  foreign 
oil  operations  prior  to  World  War  II  fall  under 
one  or  another  of  these  four  heads : 

1.  Insistence  upon  non-discriminatory  commer- 
cial treatment  of  American  oil  marketers  operat- 
ing in  foreign  countries. 

2.  Insistence  upon  the  ''open  door''  principle  of 
equal  commercial  opportunity  (most-favored- 
nation  treatment)  with  respect  to  the  granting  of 
rights  to  explore  for  and  develop  oil  reserves. 

3.  Insistence  on  the  principle  of  just  and  ade- 
quate compensation  in  circumstances  where  a  for- 
eign government  exercises  its  sovereign  right  to 
nationalize  the  oil  industry. 

I.  Diplomatic  assistance  to  and  support  of 
American  oil  companies  in  their  various  dealings 
with  foreign  governments,  when  requested,  such 
assistance  and  support  being  more  or  less  routine, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances. 

All  four  of  these  points,  however,  are  basic  con- 
cepts in  the  foreign  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  in  them  peculiar 
to  oil.  With  respect  to  any  industry  or  any 
American  commercial  operation  abroad  we  insist 
upon  non-discriminatory  most-favored-nation 
treatment  (the  open  door)  and  just  and  adequate 
compensation,  and  the  Government,  upon  request, 
renders  to  American  commercial  interests  without 
discrimination  or  favoritism  whatever  measure  of 
diplomatic  assistance  or  support  is  necessary  or 
appropriate  under  the  particular  circumstances. 

In  this  sense  then,  we  have  not  had  until  now  a 
foreign  oil  policy  in  any  way  significantly  differ- 
ent from,  larger  than,  or  more  concrete  than  our 
foreign  commercial  policy  generally.  If  there 
was  at  certain  times  greater  emphasis  upon  the 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  on  July  30  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Fuels  and  Lubricants  Branch  of  the  Supply 
Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  summer 
seminar  in  petroleum  engineering.  For  complete  text  of 
the  address,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  521  of 
July  20,  1946.  Mr.  Loftus  is  Chief  of  the  Petroleum  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State. 


application  of  these  principles  to  oil  than  upon 
their  application  to  other  commodities,  it  was  at- 
tributable primarily  to  the  large  importance  of  oil 
in  the  total  volume  of  United  States  foreign  in- 
vestments and,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  strategic  importance  of  oil.  This 
latter  recognition,  however,  was  tempered  by  a 
soothing  awareness  of  apparently  unlimited  oil 
resources  available  within  the  United  States. 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  of  today  what  is  the 
foreign  oil  policy  of  the  United  States?  As  I  see 
it  there  are  three  aspects  to  foreign  oil  policy.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  specific  application  to 
oil  of  our  general  commercial  policy.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  there  is  what  might  be  called  our 
"national"  oil  policy— the  things  with  reference  to 
oil  that  we  want  to  accomplish  in  our  own  strict 
national  interest.  Finally,  there  is  what  might 
be  called  "international"  oil  policy— the  things 
with  respect  to  oil  that  we  and  other  nations  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  want  to  accomplish  in 
order  to  minimize  the  conflict  and  instability  that 
oil  can  generate  and  in  order  to  insure  that  oil 
will  contribute  to  peace  and  prosperity  rather  than 
inhibit  their  attainment, 

The  principal  historical  applications  of  com- 
mercial policy  to  foreign  operations  of  the  oil 
industry  I  have  already  indicated.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  for  the  same  objectives— non-dis- 
crimination, equality  of  opportunity,  fair  treat- 
ment, Bevond  this,  however,  we  also  assume  that 
oil  will  find  its  place  in  that  pattern  of  expanding 
and  liberalized  international  trade  which  the 
United  States  Government  seeks  to  attain  by 
intergovernmental  consultation  and  collaboration. 
Such^a  pattern  of  world  trade  is  the  end  object 
of  the  United  States  Proposals  for  Expansion  of 
World  Trade  an d  Employmen t.  The  mechanisms 
of  collaborative  action  which  we  hope  the  nations 
of  the  world  will  undertake  are  described  in  those 
proposals.  They  include  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  restrictions  upon  trade  imposed  by 
governments,  such  as  tariffs,  preferences,  quotas, 
miscellaneous  import  and  export  prohibitions  ox- 
restrictions,  export  subsidies,  discriminatory  ex- 
change controls,  and  discriminatory  treatment  on 
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the  part  of  state  trading  enterprises.  They  in- 
clude also  the  elimination  of  restrictions  imposed 
by  private  combines  and  cartels,  such  as  combina- 
tions or  agreements  to  fix  prices  and  terms  of 
sale,  divide  markets  or  territories,  limit  produc- 
tion or  exports,  suppress  technology  or  invention, 
exclude  enterprises  from  particular  fields,  or  boy- 
cott or  discriminate  against  particular  firms. 
They  also  include  the  elimination  or  mitigation 
of  that  disorder  in  the  markets  for  certain  pri- 
mary commodities  which  results  from  the  exist- 
ence of  burdensome  surpluses  accompanied  by 
•wide-spread  distress  to  many  small  producers; 
this  object  is  to  be  effected  by  the  negotiation, 
where  appropriate,  of  intergovernmental  com- 
modity agreements  designed  to  prevent  or  allevi- 
ate economic  dislocations  and  so  remedy,  if  pos- 
sible, their  root  causes.  Finally,  our  program 
calls  for  the  elimination  of  those  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  economic  activity  and  prosperity  which 
result  from  the  inability  of  nations  to  maintain 
high  and  stable  levels  of  employment  and  pro- 
duction. If  these  collaborative  measures  are 
firmly  and  boldly  espoused,  the  pattern  of  world 
trade  in  oil  will  perhaps  be  modified  somewhat, 
but  its  volume  will  be  increased  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  prosperity  of  nations  and  to  a  general 
increase  in  levels  of  living  will  be  enhanced. 

Such,  in  too  brief  a  summary,  is  our  commercial 
policy  in  its  application  to  oil.  What  is  our 
"national"  oil  policy  ?  A  policy  is,  I  think,  essen- 
tially a  coherent  answer  to  these  three  questions : 

(1)  What   is   the   situation   that   confronts   us? 

(2)  What  are  the  objectives  that  we  must  attain? 

(3)  What  are  the  main  lines  of  action  by  which 
they  can  be  attained  ? 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  is  one  wherein 
foreign  oil  supplies  assume  an  unprecedented  im- 
portance. It  is  almost  a  new  experience  for  the 
United  States  to  have  to  worry  about  the  oil  that 
might  be  needed  in  peace  or  war  for  essential  re- 
quirements of  the  nation.  In  the  early  twenties 
there  was  much  agitated  discussion  of  our  dwin- 
dling oil  reserves  and  of  our  imminent  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  supply.  This  period  of 
alarm  was  short-lived,  and  few  remember  it.  The 
alarm,  it  so  happens,  was  ill-founded,  as  the  sub- 
sequent wave  of  sensational  discoveries  disclosed. 
Except  for  that  short  period  the  oil  economy  of  the 
United  States  was  one  of  abundance,  indeed  of  sur- 
plus.   There  are  serious  indications  that  such  is  no 


longer  the  case,  and  we  cannot  in  good  conscience 
close  our  eyes  to  these  signs. 

I  do  not  propose  to  become  engaged  in  a  statisti- 
cal controversy.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
exactly  how  many  years'  supply  of  petroleum  re- 
main in  the  United  States — principally  because  I 
do  not  know  (and  no  one  can  know  with  certainty) 
what  additional  quantities  of  underground  oil  we 
shall  discover.  I  shall  not  attempt  either  to  tell 
you  how  many  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  per  day  we 
shall  be  importing  in  1965.  Again  I  do  not  know. 
But  some  things  I  do  know  : 

1.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  market  experts  and 
petroleum  economists  the  demand  for  petroleum 
products  in  the  United  States  will  increase  steadily 
over  the  next  20  years  and  will  by  general  consensus 
reach  a  level  of  approximately  6,500,000  barrels  a 
day  in  1965. 

2.  The  productive  capacity  of  presently  known 
oil  reserves,  if  produced  at  maximum  efficient  rates, 
commonly  referred  to  in  industry  terminology  as 
MER,  will  decline  over  the  next  20  years  to  a  level 
materially  below  3,000,000  barrels  per  day. 

3.  The  total  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  will  be  higher  than  the  MER  productive  ca- 
pacity of  presently  known  fields  only  by  the  MER 
productive  capacity  of  such  new  fields  as  may  be 
discovered. 

4.  If  the  trend  of  discoveries  that  characterized 
the  period  from  the  end  of  1938  through  1945  is 
continued  substantially  unchanged,  the  size  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  new  fields  that  will  be 
discovered  in  the  next  20  years  will  permit  an  addi- 
tional MER  productive  capacity  that  will  bring 
total  MER  capacity  in  1965  to  a  level  of  not  over 
3,500,000  barrels  per  day. 

5.  The  only  circumstances  that  could  produce  a 
materially  different  result  would  be  another  wave 
of  sensational  discoveries  of  large  new  fields. 

6.  There  are  no  presently  known  geological  con- 
siderations justifying  strong  affirmative  assump- 
tion that  such  a  wave  of  discoveries  is  probable. 

I  do  not  rashly  draw  gloomy  conclusions.  I  do 
not  say  that  we  cannot  bring  in  another  east  Texas. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  shall  necessarily  have  a  deficit 
of  3,000,000  barrels  per  day  by  1965.  I  do  say 
that,  on  the  basis  of  presently  known  facts,  there 
is  serious  indication  that  if  consumption  increases 
at  the  rate  foreseen  by  the  best  petroleum  econ- 
omists and  if  the  discovery  rate  that  characterized 
the   last   7  years  is  not   greatly  surpassed,  then 
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within  a  few  years  we  shall  of  necessity  be  as  a 
nation  a  significant  net  importer  of  petroleum. 
Either  or  both  of  these  if  s  may  be  invalidated  by 
future  events— but  there  is  no  present  evidence 
affirmatively  suggesting  that  they  will  be.  The 
only  conclusion  which  I  draw  is  that  we  are  obli- 
gated in  prudence  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
substantial  dependence  upon  external  sources  of 
supply  and  therefore  to  consider  the  measures 
which  we  should  take  to  insure  the  availability  of 
foreign  supplies. 

The  measures  which  we  should  take  would  be 
directed  toward  the  following  ends: 

1.  To  promote  the  development  of  those  sources 
of  supply  (primarily  in  the  Western  Hemisphere) 
which  are  well  located  from  our  point  of  view- 
that  is,  economically  located  under  circumstances 
of  peace  and  strategically  located  under  circum- 
stances of  war. 

2.  To  encourage  and  facilitate  within  reason 
the  participation  of  American  capital  and  enter- 
prise in  the  development  of  such  sources  of  sup- 
ply—not merely  because  of  the  readier  access 
which  such  participation  would  guarantee  to  us 
but  also  because  on  the  record  the  technical  and 
managerial  skill  of  the  American  petroleum  in- 
dustry is  preeminently  competent  to  insure  the 
prompt  and  efficient  development  of  resources 
anywhere. 

3.  To  promote  the  development  of  oil  potentiali- 
ties in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  particularly  in 
the  oil-rich  areas  of  the  Middle  East— so  that  the 
expanding  requirements  of  Europe  and  Asia  for 
petroleum  products  can  be  met  from  Eastern 
Hemisphere  production  without  that  drain  upon 
Western  Hemisphere  reserves  which  has  char- 
acterized the  pattern  of  world  oil  trade  in  the  past. 

4.  To  facilitate  and  encourage  within  reason 
the  participation  of  American  capital  and  enter- 
prise in  the  development  of  Eastern  Hemisphere 
resources. 

These  are  the  main  objectives  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  own  national  well-being  we 
should  seek  to  attain.  The  mechanisms  by  which 
we  can  further  their  attainment  are  too  numerous 
to  list  in  detail  but  include  such  things  as: 

1.  Promotion  of  a  generally  stable  political 
and  economic  environment. 

2.  Encouraging  the  emergence  of  sound  condi- 
tions of  basic  law  and  of  contract  so  that  oil-indus- 
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try  operations  abroad  can  be  conducted  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reasonable  political  tranquillity. 
;',.  Promotion  world-wide  of  conditions  of  ex- 
panding trade  upon  liberal  principles  and  in  stable 
convertible  currencies  so  that  an  adequate  commer- 
cial incentive  will  be  provided  for  the  development 
of  known  oil  potentialities. 

-1.  Promotion  of  free  and  flexible  competition 
in  the  international  oil  trade  so  that  supplies  from 
abroad  may  be  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  to  supplement  our  indigenous 
productive  capacity. 

5.  Promotion  of  fair  and  mutually  beneficial 
contractual  relations  between  American  oil  com- 
panies and  the  governments  of  those  countries 
whose  oil  resources  are  being  developed  so  that  (a) 
the  investment  position  of  American  companies 
will  be  solidly  based;  (b)  it  will  promote  good 
intergovernmental  relations;  and  (c)  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  American  companies  are  con- 
ducted always  in  such  manner  as  to  foster  the 
economic  advancement  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  within  whose  territory  the 
oil  is  found. 

6.  Elimination  of  political  and  commercial  re- 
strictions upon  the  free  competitive  development 
of  oil  resources  wherever  found.  This,  as  you 
know,  was  one  of  the  principal  objectives  sought 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  Anglo-American  Petro- 
leum Agreement. 

The  foregoing  is,  1  think,  the  outline  of  a  sound 
foreign  oil  policy  and  program  for  the  United 
States.  Lest  it  be  misunderstood,  I  hasten  to  add 
that  it  is  not  a  program  for  forcing  imports,  or 
for  undermining  the  American  domestic  petro- 
leum industry,  or  for  flooding  the  country  with 
cheap  oil.  It  is  a  policy  and  program  designed  to 
insure  that,  if  this  country  finds  that  it  needs  to 
import  substantial  quantities  of  oil  to  maintain  its 
complex  industrial  economy  and  to  insure  its  mili- 
tary security,  the  circumstances  of  world  trade  in 
oil  will  be  such  as  to  guarantee  the  availability  to 
the  United  States  of  whatever  petroleum  supplies 
the  domestic  industry  may  be  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Finally  we  turn  to  the  question  of  what  I  earlier 
called  "international"  oil  policy.  The  situation 
that  confronts  us  can  be  described  in  the  following 
terms : 

In  the  first  place,  petroleum  is  a  commodity  of 
tremendous  strategic  and  military,  as  well  as  com- 
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mercial,  importance,  and  it  is  therefore  an  object 
of  acquisitive  competition  among  nations.  This 
theme  needs  no  elaboration. 

In  the  second  place,  the  irregular  geographic 
distribution  of  petroleum  reserves  bears  no  rela- 
tion- to  political  boundaries  or  to  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  world's  population.  The  oc- 
currence of  oil  is  determined  by  geologic  pheno- 
mena of  the  remote  past.  It  has  in  general  been 
laid  down  along  the  shorelines  of  ancient  seas,  the 
location  of  which  has  little  to  do  with  the  present 
division  of  the  earth's  surface  as  between  land  and 
water  and  has  a  purely  adventitious  relationship 
to  present  physical  and  human  geography. 

In  the  third  place,  oil  reserves  through  sheer 
accident  apparently  occur  in  rough  inverse  correla- 
tion to  the  present  occurence  of  industrially  ad- 
vanced areas.  For  instance,  little  oil  has  been 
found  or  is  likely  to  be  found  in  western  Europe  or 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States. 
Very  abundant  supplies  of  oil  are  found  in  indus- 
trially undeveloped  areas  and  sometimes  in  almost 
uninhabited  parts  of  the  world. 

The  foregoing  are  physical  characteristics  of 
the  occurrence  of  oil.  Certain  other  aspects  of 
oil  development  which  derive  from  the  foregoing 
are  less  immutable. 

For  instance,  control  of  underground  oil  re- 
sources, outside  the  continental  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  tends  to  be  vested  in  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  very  large  corporate  or- 
ganizations, ^'ot  more  than  a  dozen  companies 
in  all  control  the  bulk  of  production  and  market- 
ing of  that  oil  which  moves  in  international  com- 
merce. Indeed,  for  practical  purposes,  seven  com- 
panies exercise  this  control.  Pairings  and  group- 
ings of  these  seven  conduct  joint  operations  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  four  of 
them  control  over  70  percent  of  the  shares  of  the 
Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  which  in  turn  controls 
all  the  oil  of  Iraq,  Qatar,  the  Trucial  Coast,  and 
other  less  important  areas  of  the  former  Otto- 
man Empire;  two  of  them  control  all  the  known 
oil  of  Saudi  Arabia;  one  controls  exclusively  the 
presently  developed  oil  production  of  Iran  and 
(in  equal  partnership  with  another  of  the  seven 
companies)  controls  all  the  oil  of  Kuwait;  five 
of  them,  organized  into  three  corporate  entities, 
control  almost  all  the  oil  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies 
and  do  most  of  the  petroleum  marketing  in  the 
Far  East :  one  holds  title  to  all  the  developed  re- 
sources of  Hungary;  their  combined  direct  and 
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indirect  interest  in  the  oil  industry  of  Rumania 
accounts  for  almost  50  percent  of  the  total;  sep- 
arately and  in  various  combinations  they  control 
most  of  the  oil  in  Latin  America,  except  in  those 
countries  which  have  nationalized  their  resources. 
This  kind  of  concentrated  control  arose  logically 
and  naturally  as  a  consequence  of  the  geographic 
location  of  oil  resources.  When  in  fact  the  most 
promising  oil  regions  coincided  with  areas  of  in- 
dustrial underdevelopment,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  of  political  backwardness — areas  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  lacked  both  the  elaborate  tech- 
nical competence  and  the  large  quantities  of  capi- 
tal required  for  the  development  of  oil  resources- 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  such  development,  which 
had  to  be  undertaken  by  enterprises  not  native 
to  the  areas  in  question,  would  be  undertaken 
only  by  organizations  possessing  large  amounts  of 
capital  and  qualified  to  assume  large  risks. 

The  result  of  these  circumstances  was  that  the 
great  oil  companies  of  the  world  in  devising  the 
arrangements  under  which  they  would  operate  in 
foreign  countries  have  logically  sought  maximum 
latitude  in  their  rights  to  operate  and  in  their 
chances  of  gain  and  simultaneously  sought  to  in- 
sure minimum  political  interference  with  their  ac- 
tivities. This  they  have  sought  through  the  nego- 
tiation of  concession  contracts.  A  concession  con- 
tract is,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  comprehensive  set 
of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  on  the  one 
hand  and  financial  and  other  obligations  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  successful  negotiation  of  such  contracts  as 
these  resulted  in  situations  where  the  oil  com- 
panies have  enjoyed,  or  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  enjoy,  tremendous  grants  of  economic  power 
and  far-reaching  rights  of  self-determination. 
In  cases  too  numerous  to  mention  the  result  has 
been  uneasiness,  suspicion,  and  distrust  on  the  part 
of  the  grantor,  and  in  the  more  extreme  instances 
this  has  led  to  cancellation  or  expropriation.  It 
promotes  conditions  under  which  the  temptation 
always  exists  for  some  other  power  to  play  upon 
the  uneasiness  and  suspicion  latent  in  the  minds 
of  the  granting  government  and  thus  establish  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  valuable  developed  oil 
rights. 

This  kind  of  an  over-all  situation  is  not  con- 
ducive either  to  peace  or  to  commercial  stability. 

What  objectives  should  be  sought  if  peace  and 
stability  are  to  be  insured  ?    Principally  these : 

1.  To  bring  about  circumstances  whereunder,  be- 
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cause  of  diminished  political  risks,  small  as  well  as 
large  units  can  engage  in  the  development  of  for- 
eign oil  resources.  _ 

2.  To  create  conditions  whereunder  suspicion 
and  uneasiness  are  allayed  because  there  is  some 
assurance  that  the  contractual  relations  are  fair, 
just,  and  beneficial  to  both  parties. 

3.  To  promote  conditions  providing  assurance 
that  unnecessary  powers  are  not  vested  in  private 
oil  companies. 

4.  To  assure  that  all  nations  will  enjoy  access  on 
competitive  and  non- discriminatory  terms  to  the 
petroleum  resources  of  the  world  so  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  have  and  have-not  nations  with 
respect  to  oil  will  become  largely  meaningless  and 
the  acquisitive  greed  of  nations  for  control  over 
external  oil  resources  will  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  in  the  process  of  moving  to- 
ward a  more  orderly  and  stable  organization  of  the 
world  oil  industry  for  anyone  to  profess  to  know 
how  these  objectives  can  best  be  accomplished. 

One  promising  development  taking  place  is  a 
movement  away  from  the  granting  of  large  con- 
cessionary rights  through  bilateral  bargaining  and 
in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  gen- 
eral basis  of  law  governing  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
ercise, of  rights  with  respect  to  oil  resources. 

Also  there  is  a  disposition,  in  the  negotiation  of 
concession  contracts  and  in  the  formulation  of  basic 
laws,  to  include  provisions  designed  clearly  and 
frankly  to  recognize  the  legitimate  interest  of  sov- 
ereign governments  in  the  rate  at  which  and  the 
maimer  in  which  their  oil  resources  are  to  be  de- 
veloped and  to  offer  safeguards  against  two  even- 
tualities that  governments  tend  to  fear,  namely 
bottling  up  of  their  resources  by  private  companies 
and  an  excessive  rate  of  extraction. 

Also  there  is  a  disposition  to  welcome  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  participation  of  foreign  nation- 
als or  governments  in  the  processes  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Consequently  new  arrangements  are  being 
devised  and  new  ways  of  organizing  oil  ventures 
are  being  worked  out,  the  object  of  which  is  to  per- 
mit genuine  cooperative  undertakings  with  man- 
agement control  continuing  to  reside  in  the  element 
that  is  technically  the  more  competent  and  that  as- 
sumes the  larger  risks.  This  development  is  in  the 
direction  of  stability  and  harmony.  It  should  be 
facilitated  where  practicable  by  governments.  The 
Department  of  State  is  presently  rendering  help 
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and  guidance  in  the  devising  of  new  patterns  of  co- 
operation between  American  companies  and  for- 
eign countries. 

Also  there  is  a  disposition  to  recognize  that  oil 
development  in  foreign  countries  is  not  and  cannot 
be  something  conducted  with  a  view  to  pecuniary 
profit  alone,  but  must  also  be  consciously  directed 
toward  the  economic  betterment  of  the  peoples 
within  whose  territory  oil  is  found,  by  the  provi- 
sion of  fair  revenues,  by  cooperative  planning  of 
public  improvements,  and  by  the  provision  of 
abundant   supplies    of   local    fuel    at    reasonable 

prices. 

Finally,  there  is  a  growing  pressure  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  some  kind  of  world  oil  agreement  which 
would  result  in  the  establishment  of  an  interna- 
tional body  under  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. Only  time  will  tell  the  full  scope  and  effi- 
cacy of  such  international  undertaking  as  may 
ultimately  emerge. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pattern  of  international 
consultation  on  oil  will  take  something  like  the 
following  form : 

An  instrumentality  of  the  United  Nations,  con- 
sisting of  expert  representatives  of  many  nations, 
would  give  continuing  consideration  to  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  problems  of  the  international 
oil  trade;  would  study  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  oil  is  developed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  whether  under  concession  contracts 
or  under  general  laws;  and  would  be  able  and 
ready  to  advise  governments  and  oil  companies 
about  the  patterns  of  arrangements  most  likely 
to  prove  mutually  beneficial  and  conducive  to  sta- 
bility of  commercial  operations. 

Such  a  body  might  additionally  have  authority 
to  review  the  terms  of  concession  contracts  and 
to  recommend  revisions  thereto.  Nations  which 
had  already  concessioned  out  part  or  all  of  their 
petroleum  resources  to  private  foreign  companies 
might  be  free  to  appeal  to  such  international  body 
for  a  review  of  either  the  terms  of  the  concession 
arrangements  or  the  concessionaire's  compliance. 
Nations  believing  themselves  to  have  inadequate 
access  or  at  unreasonable  prices  to  the  oil  supplies 
,»f  the  world  would  be  free  to  appeal  to  the  inter- 
national body  for  a  review  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case;  and  the  international  body  might  be 
authorized  to  recommend  to  governments  and  com- 
panies corrective  measures  if  such  were  needed. 
Through  the  fact-gathering  facilities  of  the  inter- 
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national  body  such  basic  facts  of  the  international 
oil  trade  as  costs,  prices,  royalties,  inter-company 
contracts,  and  similar  data  would  be  of  public 
record  available  internationally. 

I  shall  not  now  conjecture  further  about  the 
character  and  structure  of  an  as  yet  hypothetical 
future  world  oil  organization. 

I  recognize  of  course  that  existing  international 
political  stresses  cannot  be  overcome  overnight, 
any  more  than  the  tendency  to  think  of  oil  along 
national,  strategic  lines.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
too  soon  to  begin  thinking  of  the  conditions  under 
which  an  international  body  could  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  serious  problems  which  have 
already  arisen  in  the  international  field  in  regard 
to  oil  and  which  promise  to  become  more  serious  in 
the  future. 

In  any  case,  one  important  consequence  of  a 
collaborative  undertaking;  among  nations  with  re- 
spect  to  oil  would  be  that  a  careful,  competent, 
and  continuing  effort  would  be  made  to  understand 
the  causes  of  political  friction,  of  conflict,  of  in- 
stability that  might  or  do  arise  in  connection  with 
the  international  oil  trade.  Such  an  effort  would 
be  made  by  nations  intent  upon  achieving  tranquil 
relations,  and  therefore  no  matter  how  limited  or 
how  ambitious  its  scope  might  be  it  would  be 
bound  to  bear  fruit. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  they  negotiated  their  bilat- 
eral agreement  on  petroleum,  undertook  to  seek 
early  multilateral  agreement  among  nations  and 
to  promote  the  convocation  at  an  early  date  of  a 
world  oil  conference  looking  toward  the  negoti- 
ation of  such  an  agreement  and  the  establishment 
of  an  international  consultative  body.  The  early 
realization  of  this  objective  not  only  will  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  preservation  of  cordial 
relations  among  nations  with  respect  to  a  poten- 
tially explosive  commodity  of  tremendous  indus- 
trial and  military  significance;  it  will  be  of  com- 
parable benefit  to  the  commercial  prosperity  and 
stability  of  oil-industry  operations. 

UNRRA  SESSION— Continued  pom  page  250 

ing  the  Fifth  Council  Session,  where  they  will 

report  on  the  facts  they  have  gathered. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  the  future 
of  UNKRA  in  the  Far  East,  but  the  problems  in 
that  area  cannot  be  solved  quickly  or  easily. 

It  has  not  been  asserted  that  UNRRA  has  been 
the  only  means  for  relieving  the  distress  left  in  the 


wake  of  World  War  II.  The  beneficial  result  of 
its  operations,  however,  cannot  be  measured  by 
percentages  or  quantities.  The  organization  has 
made  mistakes,  and  it  has  encountered  many  dif- 
ficulties, but  a  sober  valuation  of  its  over-all  ac- 
complishments will  bring  the  sure  judgment  that 
it  has  worked  valiantly  to  relieve  hunger  and  suf- 
fering to  the  greatest  extent  possible  under  the 
conditions  confronting  the  organization.  What- 
ever future  will  be  decided  for  UNRRA  at  the 
Fifth  Council  Session,  the  Administration  still 
has  a  job  to  do  with  the  remaining  resources  at  its 
command,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  re- 
maining commitments  it  will  make  further  con- 
tributions to  the  international  effort  to  feed  and 
to  rehabilitate  countries  which  have  been  devas- 
tated by  war. 

Gold  and  Dollar 
Exchange  Equivalents 
of  Hungarian  "Forint" 

[Released  to  the  press  August  2 J 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Minister  in  Budapest,  Arthur 
Schoenfeld,  that  the  Hungarian  Government  has 
announced  the  gold-  and  dollar-exchange  equiv- 
alents of  the  new  Hungarian  monetary  unit  called 
"forint".  One  kilogram  of  fine  gold  equals  13,210 
forint,  which  corresponds  to  0.0757  grams  of  fine 
gold  to  one  forint.  The  official  dollar-exchange 
rate  is  11.7393  forint  to  one  U.S.  dollar.  The  con- 
version rate  for  old  pengo  currency  is  200  million 
tax  pengo  to  one  forint. 

Visit  of  Czechoslovak 
Journalists 

Four  prominent  Czechoslovak  journalists,, 
guests  of  the  Department  of  State,  arrived  here 
on  July  29  for  a  week's  stay  on  the  last  leg  of  a 
seven-week  tour  of  the  United  States. 

The  journalists  are:  Miss  Alena  Bernaskova, 
feature  writer  on  Svobodne  Novini/,  independent 
Prague  newspaper,  representing  cultural  organi- 
zations; Frantisek  Meloun,  assistant  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Socialist  newspaper  Svobodne  Slovo; 
Karel  Zieris,  an  editor  of  Pravo  Lidu,  organ  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Social  Democratic  Party ;  and 
Jan  Trachta,  editor  in  chief  of  Narodni  Obrodar 
organ  of  the  Slovak  National  Council. 
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Treaty  of  General  Relations  and  Protocol 
Between  U.  S.  and  Philippines 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  ?.0] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
the  treaty  of  general  relations  and  protocol  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  signed  at  Manila  on  July 
4, 1946.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  with 
respect  to  that  treaty  and  protocol. 

In  view  of  the  unique  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  and  the  desire  of  our 
Government  and  people  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  I  should  be  grateful  for  the  earliest 
possible  consideration  of  the  treaty  and  protocol 

by  the  Senate. 

Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House 
July  30,  1946 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  * 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  Juhj  20,  lO.'iG. 
The  President, 

The  White  House: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 
advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification, 
if  his  judgment  approve  thereof,  the  treaty  of 
general  relations  and  protocol  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, signed  at  Manila  on  July  4,  1946. 2 

History  records  few  instances  of  the  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  one  nation  over 
another.     The   present   treaty   is   an   example   of 

Printed  from  Exec.  Rept.  10,  79th  Coug.,  2d  sess.,  p.  2. 
2  Not  printed. 


faith— mutual  faith  of  one  government  and  people 
in  another— faith  preserved  and  strengthened  in 
dark  days  of  struggle  against  foes  of  freedom. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  the  United  States  of 
America  exercised  sovereign  control  over  the 
Philippines.  During  that  time  it  was  the  con- 
stant purpose  of  the  American  Government  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Philippine  people  to 
the  end  that  they,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
might  become  free  and  independent. 

An  important  step  toward  the  granting  of  Phil- 
ippine independence  took  place  on  August  29, 
1916,  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  240,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress  (39  Stat,  545),  which  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Philippine  people  rights  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  their  domestic  affairs  and 
stated  the  policy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  be  the  withdrawal  of  their  sovereignty  over  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  recognition  of  Philip- 
pine independence  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  Philippine  government. 

On  March  24,  1934,  there  was  enacted  the  Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie  Act  (Public  Law  127,  73d  Cong., 
48  Stat.  456),  providing  for  the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines  and  for  the  adoption 
of  a  Philippine  constitution  and  form  of  govern- 
ment. Pursuant  to  this  law  a  new  constitution 
was  framed  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Philippine 
people.  Under  this  constitution  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  was  established  on  July  4,  1946. 

The  enclosed  treaty  and  protocol  signed  at  Ma- 
nila on  that  day  do  not  presage  a  withdrawal  of 
American  interest  in  the  Philippine  Government 
or  a  severance  of  the  ties  binding  the  American 
and  Philippine  peoples.  The  relationships  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  have  shown  steady  improve- 
ment ever  since  the  assumption  by  the  United 
States  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines.  The 
unity  of  American  and  Philippine  ideals  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  recent  war  in  which  the  two  peo- 
ples fought  side  by  side  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  enclosed  treaty  represents  the  end   of  one 
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era  of  American-Philippine  relations  and  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era.  In  that  new  era  the 
two  Governments  and  peoples  will  be  bound  as 
closely  as  ever  by  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
trust. 

Article  I  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  with- 
drawal and  surrender  of  all  right  of  possession, 
supervision,  jurisdiction,  control,  or  sovereignty 
existing  and  exercised  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  and  over  the  territory  and  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  for  the  use  of 
such  bases  as  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
may  deem  necessary  for  mutual  protection  of  the 
two  countries.  The  United  States  of  America, 
in  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  recognizes  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  a  self- 
governing  nation. 

Article  II  provides  for  the  rights  to  be  accorded 
by  each  country  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  of  the  other  country. 

Article  III  relates  to  the  representation  by  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  pending  the 
final  establishment  of  Philippine  Foreign  Service 
establishments  abroad,  of  the  interests  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  in  countries  where 
there  is  no  Philippine  representation. 

Article  IV  pertains  to  the  assumption  by  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  all  debts  and 
liabilities  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  its  provinces, 
cities,  municipalities,  and  instrumentalities. 

Article  V  provides  that  all  cases  at  law  concern- 
ing the  Government  and  people  of  the  Philippines 
which,  in  accordance  with  section  7  (6)  of  the 
Independence  Act  of  1934,  are  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  independence  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  continue  to 
be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  of  America  for  such  period  of 
time  after  independence  as  may  be  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  disposition  of  the  cases  at  hand. 

Article  VI  relates  to  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  either  Government  or  its 
nationals  against  the  other  Government.  This 
article  provides  also  for  the  safeguarding  of 
property  rights  of  each  contracting  state  and  its 
citizens  and  corporations  in  the  territory  of  the 
other  contracting  state. 
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Article  VII  provides  for  the  assumption  by  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  all  continuing 
obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain  concluded  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1898,  and  November  7,  1900. 

Article  VIII  provides  for  the  ratification  of 
the  present  treaty  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  for  its 
entry  into  force  upon  the  exchange  of  instruments 
of  ratification  at  Manila. 

The  protocol  which  accompanies  the  treaty x 
sets  forth  understandings  of  the  two  Governments 
with  respect  to  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  treaty. 
The  protocol  provides  also  for  the  provisional 
observance  of  articles  II  and  III  of  the  treaty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Byrnes 


U.S.-Chilean  Provisional 
Commercial  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  July  31] 

By  means  of  an  exchange  of  notes,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Chile  have  agreed 
to  continue  in  force  for  another  year,  unless  super- 
seded by  a  more  comprehensive  agreement,  the 
provisional  commercial  agreement  concluded  by 
the  two  Governments  on  July  30,  1945.'2  The 
Chilean  note  was  signed  on  July  23  and  the  United 
States  note  on  July  30. 

In  this  commercial  agreement  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment granted  to  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  without  compensation,  reductions  in  the 
Chilean  import  duties  on  certain  commodities. 
The  Government  of  Chile  made  these  unilateral 
duty  concessions  in  the  interest  of  the  expansion 
and  liberalization  of  trade  in  accordance  with  the 
economic  objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of 
the  Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City  in  the  spring 
of  1945. 
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1  Not  printed. 

'Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  188.  For  text  of  agree- 
ment, including  list  of  concessions,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  581  of  Aug.  2,  1945. 
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Protocol  Amending  Whaling  Agreement 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  SENATE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  July  19] 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  : 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  transmit  herewith 
a  certified  copy  of  a  protocol  signed  at  London 
on  November  26,  1945,  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  the 
Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  United  Mexican  States,  the  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  amending  in 
certain  particulars  the  international   agreement 
for  the  regulation  of  whaling  signed  at  London 
on  June  8, 1937,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed 
at  London  on  June  24, 1938.1 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
the  report  made  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  the  protocol  signed  at  London  on  No- 
vember 26,  1945  with  accompanying  documents, 
namely,  a  certified  copy  of  the  final  act  of  the  In- 
ternational Whaling  Conference  at  which  that 
protocol  was  drafted  and  recommended,2  and  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
to  that  Conference.2  The  final  act  does  not  re- 
quire ratification  and  is  submitted  only  as  explan- 
atory of  the  amendments  made  to  the  whaling 
agreement  of  June  8,  1937,  and  the  protocol  of 

June  24,  1938. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House 

July  10, 1946 

REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  3 

July  IS,  WW. 
The  President, 

The  White  Home: 

The  undersigned,  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
the  honor  to  lay  before  the  President,  with  a  view 
to  its  transmission  to  the  Senate  to  receive  the 


1  On  July  -SO  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  protocol. 

2  Not  printed. 

3  Printed  from  Executive  I  (79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  pp.  2-4. 


advice  and  consent  of  that  body  to  ratification,  if 
his  judgment  approve  thereof,  a  certified  copy  of 
a  protocol  signed  at  London  on  November  26, 1945. 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
Canada,  Denmark,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  the  United  Mexican  States, 
the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  amending  in  certain  particulars  the  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  regulation  of  whaling 
signed  at  London  on  June  8,  1937  (Treaty  Series 
933) ,  as  amended  by  the  protocol  signed  at  London 
on  June  24,  1938  (Treaty  Series  944). 

The    provisions  of  the   present  protocol   were 
drafted  and  recommended  by  the  International 
Whaling  Conference,  held  at  London  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  21,  22,  23,  and  26,  1945.     The  object  of 
that  Conference  was  to  consider  whether  special 
measures  should  be  put  into  force  for  the  1946-47 
whaling  season.     Because  of  the  acute  shortage  of 
fats  and  oils  and  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
the  fats  and  oils  situation  would  continue  to  be 
serious  through  1947,  it  was  agreed  to  relax  for 
another   year   certain    provisions   of   the    above- 
mentioned  whaling  agreement  of  1937,  as  amended. 
It  was  agreed  also  to  carry  over  for  the  1946-47 
season,  with  revisions,  regulations  similar  to  those 
set  forth  in  the   protocol  signed  at   London   on 
February  7,  1944  ( Senate  Executive  D,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  second  session).     Article  4  of 
the   1914  protocol  provided   for  its   termination 
after  the  first  season  in  which  whaling  operations 
were  resumed,  which  was  the  1945-46  season. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  as  explana- 
tory of  the  amendments  to  the  international  agree- 
ment of  1937  for  the  regulation  of  whaling  and 
the  protocol  of  1938,  there  is  enclosed  a  certified 
copy  of  the  final  act  of  the  1945  Conference.  The 
final  act  does  not  require  ratification. 

Article  1  of  the  present  protocol  amends  article 
7  of  the  1937  agreement.  It  extends  for  the 
p.)46_47  season  the  period  during  which  factory 
ships  or  whale  catchers  attached  thereto  may  be 
used  to  take  or  treat  baleen  whales  in  waters 
south    of    40°    south    latitude    from    the    period 
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December  8  to  March  7  to  the  period  December  8 
to  April  7.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  4 
months'  season  authorized  in  the  1944  protocol, 
with  the  exception  that  the  starting  date  for  the 
season  is  changed  from  November  24  to  Decem- 
ber 8,  the  date  originally  established  by  the  1937 
agreement.  The  closing  date  is  changed  from 
Ma  veil  24  to  April  7  to  compensate  for  the  later 
opening  of  the  season.  The  representatives  at  the 
Conference  were  of  the  view  that  whales  taken 
prior  to  December  8  had  not  spent  sufficient  time 
in  the  Antarctic  feeding  grounds  to  accumulate 
the  optimum  amount  of  fat,  and  that  many  of  the 
whales  carrying  young  have  left  the  Antarctic 
feeding  grounds  prior  to  this  date.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  thought  practicable  to  extend  the  sea- 
son beyond  March  24,  because  recent  experience 
had  given  some  indication  that  ice  conditions  were 
not  as  important  a  factor  as  had  been  thought  in 
the  past. 

Article  2  is  carried  over  in  identical  substance 
from  article  1  (ii)  of  the  1944  protocol.  It  pro- 
vides that  each  contracting  government  intending 
to  operate  a  factory  ship  in  the  area  defined  by 
article  7  of  the  1937  agreement  will  notify  the 
British  Government,  which  in  turn  will  inform 
the  other  contracting  governments  of  such  notice. 

Article  3  continues  the  prohibition  relating  to 
the  taking  of  humpback  whales  in  any  waters 
south  of  40°  south  latitude  originally  contained 
in  article  1  of  the  1938  protocol  and  reimposed  by 
article  2  of  the  1944  protocol.  The  purpose  of 
this  prohibition  is  to  protect  humpback  whale 
stocks  in  certain  areas  from  depletion. 

Article  4  retains  the  provision  of  the  1944  pro- 
tocol imposing  a  limit  of  16,000  blue-whale  units 
as  the  maximum  catch  of  baleen  whales  in  the 
1946-47  season  in  the  area  defined  by  article  7  of 
the  1937  agreement.  In  addition,  it  provides  ma- 
chinery, which  was  not  included  in  the  1944  proto- 
col, to  prevent  the  catch  from  exceeding  the  blue- 
whale-unit  quota.  Each  contracting  government 
undertakes  to  insure  the  submission  of  a  weekly  re- 
port to  the  International  Bureau  for  Whaling 
Statistics  on  the  number  of  blue-whale  units  caught 
by  each  of  its  factory  ships.  If  it  appears  from 
this  information  that  the  annual  limit  of  16,000 
blue-whale  units  will  be  attained  before  April  7, 
the  above-mentioned  Bureau  shall  be  requested  to 
determine  an  earlier  closing  date  and  notify  each 
contracting  government  thereof  at  least  2  weeks  in 
advance.    The  taking  of  baleen  whales  in  the  area 


referred  to  shall  be  illegal  after  the  date  so  deter- 
mined. 

Article  5  relaxes,  during  the  period  May  I  to  Oc- 
tober 31,  1947,  the  provisions  of  article  3,  para- 
graph 2,  of  the  1938  protocol  on  the  operation  of 
factory  ships  as  land  stations  in  territorial  waters. 

Article  6  defines  the  expressions  and  technical 
terms  used  in  the  present  protocol. 

Articles  7,  8,  and  9  are  formal  in  their  character. 
They  relate  to  ratification  of  the  protocol,  acces- 
sion thereto,  and  its  entry  into  force.  Article  8 
provides  that  the  present  protocol  shall  come  into 
force  in  its  entirety  as  soon  as  instruments  of  rati- 
fications or  notifications  of  accessions  have  been 
deposited  on  behalf  of  all  the  signatory  govern- 
ments. The  deposit  of  ratifications,  however,  by  at 
least  three  signatory  governments  will  make  bind- 
ing on  those  governments  and  each  other  govern- 
ment which  subsequently  ratifies  or  accedes,  those 
portions  of  the  present  protocol  which  do  not  pro- 
vide for  relaxation  of  restrictions  contained  in 
previous  whaling  agreements  which  are  still  in 
force.  The  ratification  of  or  accession  to  the  pres- 
ent protocol  will  not  be  effective  for  any  govern- 
ment not  a  party  to  the  1937  agreement  and  the 
1938  protocol  until  such  government  becomes  a 
party  to  that  agreement  and  protocol. 

For  the  further  information  of  the  Senate,  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Whaling  Conference 
held  at  London  November  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  26, 
1945,  is  furnished  herewith. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  F.  Byrnes. 


The  Foreign  Service 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Taipei  (Taihoku),  Taiwan 
(Formosa),  was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  25. 

According  to  an  undated  telegram  from  Goteborg, 
Sweden,  received  on  July  24,  1946,  the  American  Consulate 
there  has  been  raised  to  the  status  of  a  Consulate  General. 

Confirmations 

On  Aug.  2  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  John 
G.  Erhardt  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  Austria. 

On  July  31  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Louis 
G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Sweden. 
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The  Department 


Colonel  Harris  Elected 
President  of  Inter-American 
Institute  and  Foundation 

Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris,  a  career  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  who  formerly  headed  the 
Latin  American,  Military  Attache,  and  Foreign 
Liaison  Sections  of  the  War  Department  and  has 
served  as  a  military  attache  in  Mexico  and  Central 
and  South  America,  has  been  elected  president  of 
both  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and 
the  Inter- American  Educational  Foundation. 

This  announcement  was  made  on  August  1  by 
Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  American  republic  affairs  and  chairman 
of  the  Boards  of  Directors  of  these  Government 
corporations,  on  which  Assistant  Secretaries  Ben- 
ton, Clayton,  and  Russell  are  also  represented. 
They  were  organized  as  part  of  the  former  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  recently  were 
placed  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Colonel  Harris  will  assume  his  duties  as  com- 
mon president  of  these  corporations  immediately 
and  will  administer  the  extensive  health  and  sani- 
tation,   agricultural    and    educational    programs 
they   conduct  in   the  other  American   republics. 
These  cooperative  programs  are  carried  out  by 
small  field  parties  of  United  States  technicians, 
working  in  close  collaboration  with  government 
experts  of  these  neighboring  countries.    By  dem- 
onstrating the  use  of  the  best  practices  and  tech- 
niques in  the  solution  of  basic  health,  sanitation, 
agricultural,  and  educational  problems  they  con- 
tribute tangibly  to  raising  living  standards  and 
improving  the  general  welfare.     In  discharging 
his  important  functions  Colonel  Harris  will  main- 
tain close  liaison  with  Public  Health,  Agriculture, 
and  Educational  Ministries  of  the  other  American 
republics. 

The  new  head  of  the  Institute  and  the  Founda- 
tion is  a  AVest  Point  graduate  and  served  as  an 
officer  in  France  during  World  War  I.  He  has  a 
friendly  understanding  of  the  problems  of  Latin 
American  countries  based  upon  long  study  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  government  and  civic 
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leaders  there  and  upon  his  own  observations  dur- 
ing years  of  living  and  traveling  in  the  nations  to 

the  south. 

During  World  War  II  he  helped  to  cement  the 
unity  of  the  Americas  by  special  missions  to  the 
other  hemisphere  republics,  as  well  as  by  his  serv- 
ices as  a  military  attache.  He  held  the  wartime 
rank  of  Brigadier  General. 

Colonel  Harris  made  it  clear  that  his  election 
will  bring  no  change  in  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  he  now  is  responsible. 

"I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the  work  of 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation  since 
they  were  created  about  three  years  ago,"  he  said. 
"Their  programs,  planned  and  carried  out  on  a 
cooperative  basis,  are  examples  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  in  action.  By  contributing 
through  mutual  collaboration  to  the  improvement 
of  living  standards  in  the  Americas,  they  take 
that  policy  directly  to  the  people. 

"During  the  war.  when  the  other  Americas 
helped  us  to  set  up  vital  defense  bases  and  worked 
to  supply  us  with  some  60  strategic  materials,  we 
realized  better  than  we  ever  had  before  what 
inter-American  understanding  and  cooperation 
means.  We  need  that  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing just  as  much  today,  in  meeting  our  common 
peacetime  problems. 

"I  have  always  welcomed  assignments  that  have 
taken  me  to  the  other  American  republics.  Natu- 
rally, I  am  delighted  now  at  the  opportunity  to 
become  identified  with  the  administration  and  di- 
rection of  programs  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
development  of  our  traditional  hemisphere  unity. 
I  look  forward  to  this  job  as  a  further  opportunity 
to  work  for  the  type  of  sincere  friendship  toward 
the  United  States  that  I  have  encountered  during 
the  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  my 
country  in  the  other  Americas." 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Colonel  Eddy  as  Special  Assistant  in  Charge  of 
Research  and  Intelligence 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  announces 
the  appointment  of  Col.  William  A.  Eddy  to  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  research  and  intelligence,  succeeding 
William  L.  Langer,  who  resigned  effective  July 
19,  1946  in  order  to  carry  out  a  previous  com- 
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mitment  which  he  had  with  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Colonel  Eddy  assumed  his  duties  on 
August  1. 

Colonel  Eddy  lias  had  a  distinguished  record 
of  service  on  behalf  of  this  Government  on  several 
occasions  and  until  recently  has  been  American 
Minister  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


Clair  Wilcox  as  Acting  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  effective  July  25. 

Frank  W.  Fetter  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Financial  and  Development  Policy,  effective 
July  17. 

James  W.  Swihart  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of 
Public  Affairs,  effective  July  1. 

George  J.  Haering  as  Chief  of  the  Visa  Division, 
effective  Julv  1. 


The  Congress 


_i 


Interchange  of  Persons.  Knowledge,  and  Skills  Be- 
tween the  People  of  the  United  States  and  the  Peoples 
of  Other  Countries.  S.  Rept.  1730.  79th  Cong.,  to  accom- 
pany S.  2432.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Interchange  of  Knowledge  and  Skills  Between  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Peoples  of  Other  Countries: 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  and  sec- 
ond sessions,  on  H.R.  4368,  a  bill  to  extend  and  broaden 
the  existing  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons, 
knowledge,  and  skills  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  other  countries,  October  16,  17, 
18,  19,  23,  and  24,  1945,  and  on  H.R.  4982,  a  bill  to  enable 
the  Department  of  State  more  effectively  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities  in  the  foreign  field  by  means  of  (a)  public 
dissemination  abroad  of  information  about  the  United 
States,  its  people,  and  its  policies,  and  (6)  promotion  of 
the  interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and  skills  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  other 
countries,  May  14,  1946.     iv,  216  pp. 

Reorganization  of  the  Foreign  Service.  S.  Rept.  1731, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  2451.  10  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Providing  for  Membership  and  Participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific, and  Cultural  Organization,  and  Authorizing  an  Ap- 
propriation Therefor.  H.  Rept.  2636,  79th  Cong.,  to  ac- 
company H.J.  Res.  305.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Acceptance  of  Certain  Decorations  From  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments. H.  Rept.  2632,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.J. 
Res.  387.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Disposal  of  Surplus  Property  Abroad.  H.  Rept.  2546, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  1636.  11  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Providing  That  Nationals  of  the  United  States  Shall 
Not  Lose  Their  Nationality  by  Reason  of  Voting  Under 


Legal  Compulsion  in  a  Foreign  State.  S.  Rept.  1742, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  434.  2  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Amending  the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917, 
As  Amended.  H.  Rept.  2560,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
HR.   6996.     6  pp.      [Favorable   report.] 

Amending  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  To  Preserve  the 
Nationality  of  Citizens  Residing  Abroad.  H.  Rept.  2559, 
79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6995.  3  pp.  [Favorable 
report.  ] 

Establishing  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  S.  Rept.  1824,  79th  Cong.,  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  6646.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1916 :  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  on  the  Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 
for  1946.     ii,  857  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Wartime  Petroleum  Policy  Under  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istration for  War :  Hearings  Before  a  Special  Committee 
Investigating  Petroleum  Resources,  United  States  Senate, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
36  (Extending  S.  Res.  253,  78th  Congress),  a  resolution 
providing  for  an  investigation  with  respect  to  petroleum 
resources  in  relation  to  the  national  welfare,  November  28, 
£9,  and  30,  1945.    iv,  280  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Government  Corporations  Appropriation  Bill  for  1947 : 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-Ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  H.R.  6777,  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  Government  corporations  and  independent 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for 
other  purposes,    ii,  303  pp.     [Indexed.] 


Publications 


UNRRA 

UNRRA  has  announced  the  publication  of  A  Compila- 
tion of  the  Resolutions  on  Policy,  Third  and  Fourth  Ses- 
sions of  the  UNRRA  Council.  Included  in  this  volume  are 
the  resolutions  on  policy  adopted  by  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Sessions  of  the  Council,  together  with  a  number  of  related 
documents,  including  the  agreement  establishing  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Resolutions  1  through  41,  adopted  at  Atlantic  City,  1943, 
appeared  in  the  volume  entitled  First  Session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration— Selected  Documents. 

Resolutions  42  through  61,  adopted  at  the  Second  Session 
in  Montreal  in  1944,  have  been  brought  together  with  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  First  Session  in  Atlantic  City 
in  1913  in  one  volume  entitled  A  Compilation  of  the  Reso- 
lutions on  Policy.  First  and  Second  Sessions  of  the 
UNRRA  Council. 

Resolutions  62  through  93,  adopted  at  London  in  1945 
and  Atlantic  City  in  1946,  are  brought  together  in  this 
volume,  which  becomes  volume  3  of  this  series. 
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Training  Announcements 

CLERICAL  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES;  AUGUST  19-30 


The  Division  of  Training  Services  is  now  re- 
ceiving registrations  for  August  classes.  The 
purpose  of  these  classes  is  to  improve  work- 
performance  and  to  prepare  employees  for  greater 
responsibility  within  the  Department. 

Each  registrant  must  have  the  approval  of  his 
supervisor  or  administrative  officer.  To  register 
for  classes  or  to  secure  further  information  call 
Miss  Katherine  Wilkey  or  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Rowland 
on  extension  2122  or  2742.  The  classes  will  meet 
daily  in  room  50,  Main  State  Department  Build- 
ing.    A  new  class  starts  each  Monday. 

State  Department  Correspondence— 2  weeks 
Time :  9-10 :  30,  starting  Aug.  19 

11-12 :  30,  starting  Aug.  26 
Prerequisite :  Proficiency  in  typewriting 
Instructor  :       Miss  Eoline  Howze 

Shorthand  /— 5-5  :  45  for  4  weeks 


Prerequisite: 

Instructor  : 
Shorthand  2 — 1 
Prerequisite : 

Instructor  : 
Shorthand  3—3 
Prerequisite: 

Instructor : 
Typewriting  1— 
Prerequisite : 

Instructor : 
Typewriting  2- 
Prerequisite : 

Instructor : 


Previous     training     in     Gregg 

shorthand 
Miss  Marian  Harlin 
:  10-1 :  55  for  4  weeks 
Ability    to    take    dictation    at 

80  w.p.m. 
Miss  Marian  Harlin 
-3 :  45  for  4  weeks 
Ability     to    take    dictation    at 

100  w.p.m. 
Miss  Fairah  Cruzan 
-4-4  :  45  for  4  weeks 
Previous  training  in  touch  type- 
writing 
Miss  Fairah  Cruzan 
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American  Policy  in  Occupied  Areas 

Article  by  VELMA  HASTINGS  CASSIDY  ] 


The  basic  objectives  of  American  policy  with 
respect  to  the  occupied  areas — Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Japan,  and  Korea — are  to  create  conditions 
under  which  political  and  economic  democracy  can 
flourish  and  to  prepare  for  the  eventual  peaceful 
cooperation  of  these  countries  in  international  af- 
fairs. The  pattern  and  machinery  employed  in 
achieving  these  ends  have  an  intimate  relation  to 
our  American  democracy.  The  essential  factors 
in  the  creation  of  a  democratic  order  in  the  occu- 
pied enemy  countries  are  the  thousands  of  people — 
individual  members  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy 
Departments  as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment—who constitute  the  machinery  and  make 
its  use  possible.  Formulation  of  the  political  pat- 
tern upon  which  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
developing  the  occupied  countries  on  democratic 
principles  is  a  privilege  and  responsibility  of  the 
first  order.  That  responsibility  belongs  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  mechanism  set  up  for  the  formulation  of 
American  occupation  policy  embodies  the  typical 
features  of  a  democratic  network — its  power  and 
its  weakness,  its  unity  and  its  complexity,  its  effec- 
tiveness and  its  slowness.  The  creative  process 
may  be  illustrated  by  tracing  the  evolution  of  our 
policy  for  the  control  of  Germany,  which  began 
at  the  Crimea  Conference  2  and  culminated  in  the 
Potsdam  Conference.3  Common  policies  and  plans 
for  the  occupation  and  control  of  Germany  after 
victory  were  agreed  upon  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt,  former  Prime  Minister  Winston 
Churchill,  and  Generalissimo  Stalin  at  the  Crimea 
Conference,  which  was  concluded  on  February  11, 
1945. 

On  February  28  President  Eoosevelt  addressed 
the  following  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr. : 

"I  desire  that  you,  as  Secretary  of  State,  assume 


the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  conclusions, 
exclusive  of  course  of  military  matters,  reached  at 
the  Crimea  Conference,  be  carried  forward.  In 
so  doing  you  will.  I  know,  wish  to  confer  with 
other  officials  of  this  Government  on  matters 
touching  upon  their  respective  fields.  I  will  ex- 
pect you  to  report  to  me  direct  on  the  progress  you 
are  making  in  carrying  the  Crimea  decisions  into 
effect  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies." 

On  March  12.  1945  the  President  addressed  the 
following  memorandum  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Henry  L.  Stimson :  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
James  A.  Forrest al ;  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.;  and  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administrator,  Leo  T.  Crowley  : 

"I  am,  of  course  anxious  to  see  that  the  decisions 
we  reached  at  the  Crimea  Conference  should  in  the 
light  of  current  developments  be  carried  forward 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  in  conjunction  with 
our  Allies.  I  have,  therefore,  charged  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  the  responsibility  for  imple- 
menting the  Crimea  decisions  exclusive,  of  course, 
of  those  dealing  with  purely  military  matters  and 
I  am  enclosing  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a 
Memorandum  which  I  sent  him  on  February  28. 
Mr.  Stettinius  will,  I  know,  wish  to  tell  you  per- 
sonally of  those  decisions  of  the  Conference  which 
are  of  interest  to  you  in  connection  with  your 
duties." 


1  Written  in  collaboration  with  the  office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  occupied  areas.  This  is  the  second  in  a  series 
of  three  articles  on  American  policy  in  occupied  areas ;  for 
the  first  article,  by  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  14, 1946,  p.  47.  Mrs.  Cassidy  is  Research 
Associate  in  the  Foreign  Policy  Studies  Branch,  Division 
of  Research  and  Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  4,  1945,  p.  321. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5, 1945,  p.  153. 
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As  a  result  of  the  above  directives,  the  heads  of 
the  four  Departments  (State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury)  and  the  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
trator agreed  to  set  up  a  committee,  composed  of 
representatives  of  their  Departments,  to  be  known 
as  the  Informal  Policy  Committee  on  Germany 
(IPCOG).  It  was  subsequently  agreed  that  the 
secretariat  of  the  State- War-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee  would  function  as  the  secretariat  for 
this  Committee.  The  following  served  as  mem- 
bers of  this  Committee : 

State  Department 

William   L.    Clayton,    Assistant    Secretary    ot 
State  (Chairman) 

War  Department 
John  J.  McCloy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 

Navy  Department 

Ralph  A.  Bard,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Artemus  L.  Gates,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Navy  for  Air 

Treasury  Department 

Henry    Morgenthau,    Jr.,     Secretary     of    the 

Treasury 
Harry  D.  White,   Assistant   Secretary  of   the 

Treasury 
Frank  Coe 
Foreign  Economic  Administration 
Leo  Crowley,  Administrator 
H.  H.  Fowler 

The    above-named    representatives    held    their 
first  meeting  on  April  15,  1945  and  prepared  a 
summary  of  American  policy  relating  to  Germany 
in  the  initial  post-defeat  period.    With  this  sum- 
mary of  policy  as  a  basis,  a  working  party  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  four  Departments 
and  the  Foreign   Economic  Administrator  pre- 
pared a  directive  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
United  States  Forces  of  Occupation  regarding  the 
military  government  of  Germany,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  IPCOG  on  April  26  and  forwarded  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  their  consideration. 
On  April  26  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Grew  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  to  the  President  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  directive.    After  certain  changes  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  Committee   and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  were  made,  a  new  paper  was  sub- 

<  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945/ p.  596    (JCS  1067). 
6  Bulletin  of  Nov.  11,  1945,  p.  745. 
•  Bulletin  of  Apr.  28, 1946,  p.  734. 
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mitted  to  and  approved  by  the  President  on  May 
11.     The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  May  14  were 
requested  to  transmit  the  directive  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  United  States  Forces  in  Ger- 
many, for  his  guidance  in  the  military  government 
of  that  portion  of  Germany  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces.4   Before  this  directive  was  discussed  m 
the  Control  Council,  President  Truman,  Prime 
Minister  Attlee,  and  Generalissimo  Stalin  met  at 
Potsdam  and  issued  a  communique  setting  forth 
agreed  policies  for  the  control  of  Germany.     This 
communique  was  made  public  on  August  2,  1945. 
On  August  30,   1945   the  President  approved 
a  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
terminated  the  functions  of  the  Informal  Policy 
Committee  on  Germany  and  transferred  pending 
matters  on  the  IPCOG  agenda  to  the  State-War- 
Navy  Coordinating  Committee   (SWNCC).5 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  maximum  of  unity 
and  consistency  in  American  policy  and  admin- 
istration in  the  occupied  areas,  SWNCC,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  State  Department,  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  coordination 
of  American  policy  regarding  such  occupation 
and  government  and  for  its  communication 
through  appropriate  channels  to  American  rep- 
resentatives in  the  field  and  to  American  repre- 
sentatives on  Allied  bodies  such  as  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission. 

Subcommittees,  composed  of  personnel  of  the 
service    departments,   study    and    report   to   the 
parent  Committee  on  problems  which  arise  in  con- 
nection with  particular  geographic  areas  or  spe- 
cial matters  of  a  politico-military  nature.    There 
are  subcommittees  for  Europe,  the  Near  and  Mid- 
dle East,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin  America;  sub- 
committees for  special  subjects  such  as  Rearma- 
ment, Military  Information  Control,  the  Release 
of  State  Papers,  and  Security  Control;  and  ad 
hoc  committees  created  for  such  purposes  as  effect- 
ing collaboration  between  the   State,  War,  and 
Navy  Departments  on  security  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  and  as  reviewing  directives  and 
procedures   for   the   seizure   of   captured   enemy 

archives. 

All  occupation-policy  decisions  presented  by  the 
State  Department  to  SWNCC  or  communicated 
from  outside  to  the  Department  are  transmitted 
through  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  oc- 
cupied areas,  Maj.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldring.6    He 
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is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  making  of  policy. 
It  is  his  business  to  coordinate  all  State  Depart- 
ment policy  in  regard  to  occupation  matters.  The 
mechanism  for  coordinating  the  activities  of  all 
the  divisions  that  deal  with  the  occupied  terri- 
tories is  provided  through  the  operation  of  two 
secretariats  which  are  responsible  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Hilldring  on  all  matters  of  policy  with 
respect  to  (1)  Germany  and  Austria  and  (2) 
Japan  and  Korea. 

The  fundamental  objectives  of  occupation 
policy  in  these  areas,  as  stated  above,  are  not  very 
different ;  they  aim,  simply,  toward  the  same  end  : 
the  eventual  reconstruction  of  political  life  in 
these  countries  on  a  peaceful  and  democratic  basis. 
The  difference  is  chiefly  in  the  mechanism  of  con- 
trol and  administration  of  military  government 
in  those  countries,  which,  in  turn,  is  reflected  in 
the  character  of  the  different  occupation  problems 
referred  to  the  Department  of  State  for  policy 
determination. 

Germany,  in  which  there  is  no  central  govern- 
ment, has  been  divided  into  four  zones  of  occupa- 
tion,7 subject  to  the  authority  of  four  Commanders 
in  Chief,  each  in  his  own  zone,  of  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
French  Republic.  The  Commanders  in  Chief, 
acting  jointly,  constitute  the  Control  Council, 
which  exercises  supreme  authority  in  Germany. 
The  basic  control  machinery  in  Austria  is  similar 
to  this  arrangement.8 

With  a  view  to  the  reestablishment  of  Korea  as 
an  independent  state,  a  joint  commission  has  been 
established  which  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  command  in  southern  Korea  and  of 
the  Soviet  command  in  northern  Korea  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  Korean  democratic 
government/' 

The  pattern  of  military  occupation  in  Japan, 
where  a  national  government  still  exists,  is  quite 
different.10  The  sole  executive  authority  for  the 
Allied  powers  is  the  Supreme  Commander,  who 
exercises  his  authority  through  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernmental machinery  and  agencies  to  the  extent 
that  this  arrangement  satisfactorily  furthers 
Allied  objectives.11 

The  three  Foreign  Ministers  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  in  December  1945  created  the  Allied 
Control  Council  for  Japan  12  for  the  purpose  of 


consulting  with  and  advising  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  the 
terms  of  surrender  and  to  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
The  membership  of  the  Council  consists  of  George 
Atcheson,  Jr.,  deputized  by  General  MacArthur 
as  American  representative  and  chairman;  a 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  member;  a 
Chinese  member;  and  a  member  representing 
jointly  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  India. 

Another  major  agreement  on  the  control  of 
Japan  reached  at  Moscow  was  the  establishment 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,13  a  policy-making 
group  composed  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  China, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  India,  and  the  Philippines.  The  terms 
of  reference  designated  the  Commission  as  the 
final  and  ultimate  authority  for  formulating  the 
policies  and  principles  in  conformity  with  which 
the  fulfilment  by  Japan  of  its  obligations  under 
the  terms  of  surrender  may  be  accomplished. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  difference  in  mechanism 
for  coordinating  Allied  policy  and  administra- 
tion in  the  occupied  countries,  in  accordance  with 
existing  political  and  military  agreements  be- 
tween the  Allied  powers,  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  character  of  the  policy  decisions  handled  in 
the  respective  secretariats  of  the  Department  of 
State.  Unlike  the  situation  in  Japan,  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  in  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria14 produces  special  problems  of  immediate 
urgency  as  well  as  of  long-range  significance. 
Policy  questions  referred  for  decision  to  the  De- 
partment from  the  Germany-Austria  area  arise 
chiefly  out  of  day-to-day  needs;  questions  from 
Japan  and  Korea,  for  the  most  part,  involve  long- 
range  policy  determinations. 

The  Germany-Austria  secretariat  holds  meet- 
ings twice  a  week  under  the  chairmanship  of  James 
W.  Riddleberger,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Central 
European  Affairs,  to  consider  matters  of  policy  in 


7  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14,  1946,  p.  599. 
s  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21, 1946,  p.  649. 
9  Bulletin  of  Dec.  30,  1945,  pp.  1030  and  1035. 
"Bulletin  of  July  29,  1945,  p.  137,  and  Aug.  12,  1945, 
p.  205. 

11  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1945,  p.  4S0. 
"Bulletin  of  Dee.  30,  1945,  p.  1029. 
"Bulletin  of  Dee.  30,  1945,  p.  1028. 
"  Bulletin  of  July  28,  1946,  p.  175. 
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connection  with  the  control  of  these  areas  which 
may  have  been  referred  from  the  field  or  initiated 
by  members  of  the  secretariat  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation   received    from    departmental    sources 
abroad.     The  agenda  includes  a  wide  range  of 
questions  affecting  American  political,  economic, 
and  social  interests  in  those  areas.    The  majority 
of  the  problems,  however,  are  economic,  requiring 
at  least  80  percent  of  the  secretariat's  time  and  at- 
tention.   The  secretariat  is  composed  of  members 
from  special  offices  of  the  Department  which  are 
responsible  for  the  formulation  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  policy  with  respect  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Germany  and  Austria,  such  as  the 
Office  of  European  Affairs  (Division  of  Central 
European  Affairs) ,  the  Office  of  Economic  Security 
Policy   (Division  of  German  and  Austrian  Eco- 
nomic Affairs) ,  and  the  Office  of  International  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Affairs  (Occupied  Areas 
Division).    Officers  of  other  divisions,  when  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  them  are  under  consideration,  are 
invited  to  attend  the  meetings.    Decisions  on  the 
various  matters  laid  before  the   secretariat  are 
rooted  in  international  conferences  such  as  the 
Crimea  and  Potsdam  Conferences.     From  that 
point  on,  the  evolution  of  a  policy  decision  is  an 
intricate  process. 

The  machinery  for  policy  making  and  its  execu- 
tion requires  the  cooperation  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple.   Application  of  the  cooperative,  democratic 
method  may  be  shown  further  by  tracing  the  course 
of  a  German  or  Austrian  occupation   problem. 
The  majority  of  the  requests  originate  in  the  field. 
A  cable  stating  the  problem  and  asking  for  instruc- 
tions is  sent  by  United  States  Forces  in  Austria 
(USFA) ,  United  States  Forces,  European  Theater 
(USFET),   or   Office   of   Military   Government, 
U.S.  Zone  (OMGUS)  to  the  War  Department  and 
relayed    from    there    to    the    State    Department. 
Within  the  Department  this  communication  is  sent 
through  a  chain  of  offices  somewhat  as  follows  :  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant   Secretary   for  Occupied 
Areas;  a  working  committee  for  the  Germany- 
Austria    secretariat  that   determines   the    appro- 
priate division  and  sends  the  cable  to  that  division 
for  action,  e.  g. :  (1)  to  the  Division  of  Central 
European  Affairs  for  political  policy;  (2)  to  the 
Division    of    German    and    Austrian    Economic 
Affairs  for  policy  on  economic  and  financial  mat- 
ters related  to  the  occupation  and  control  of  Ger- 
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many  and  Austria  and  to  the  reestablishment  of 
Austria  as  an  independent  state,  and  reparations, 
restitution,  and  economic  and  financial  aspects  of 
peace  treaties  relating  to  Germany  and  Austria ; 
(3)  to  the  Occupied  Areas  Division  of  the  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs 
for  policy  on  international  information  and  cul- 
tural affairs  in  these  areas;  and   (4)   to  various 
other  technical  or  functional  divisions  such  as  the 
Aviation  Division,  the  Telecommunications  Divi- 
sion, etc.,  whose  functions  touch  upon  any  aspect  of 
the  'problem.     Political  problems  sometimes  in- 
volve nine  or  ten  different  groups  in  the  State  De- 
partment, though  usually  not  more  than  a  half 
dozen.     Certain  questions  with  regard  to  occupa- 
tion affairs  in  the  American  zone  may  be  related  to 
conditions  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  zones  in  Ger- 
many or  Austria.     In  these  cases  the  geographic 
and  other  divisions  concerned  with  policy  toward 
the  respective  countries  must  jointly  work  out  the 
problem  and,  harmonizing  any  differences  in  ideas, 
agree  on  a  uniform  policy.     The  result  of  these  va- 
rious deliberations  is  incorporated  in  a  policy  state- 
ment which  is  sent  on  a  return  trip  for  clearance  by 
the  appropriate  divisions.    When  the  statement  is 
initialed  by  the  appropriate  officers  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Germany-Austria  secretariat,  it  is 
sent  to  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring's  office  for 
clearance  and  for  transmission,  over  his  signature, 
to  the  War  Department.     The  statement  is  dis- 
patched to  the  field  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  administration  of  purely  military  matters 
and    does   not    communicate    directly    with    the 
American  forces  of  occupation.     On  special  policy 
matters  involving  military  government,  however, 
the  Department  may  communicate  its  views  to 
the  field  and  may  request  information  from  its 
representatives  in  the  occupied  areas.     Outgoing 
cables  of  this  nature  are  directed  through  State 
Department  channels  to  the  United  States  Politi- 
cal Adviser  in  Germany  or  Austria.    These  cables 
are  first  cleared  with  Assistant  Secretary  Hill- 
dring's  office,   and   the  War  Department  is  in- 
formed of  any  such  communications  in  order  that 
the  policy-making  and  administrative  functions 
may  be  coordinated  in  all  phases  of  occupation 

affairs. 

Instructions  to  the  American  commanders  in 
Europe  are  sent  through  War  Department  chan- 
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nels.  For  example,  the  recent  instructions  involv- 
ing the  economic  unification  of  occupation  zones  in 
German}-  were  sent  by  Secretary  Byrnes  through 
the  War  Department  to  Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney, 
American  Military  Governor  in  Germany 
(USFET) ,  and  our  policy  was  publicly  announced 
by  the  Secretary  on  July  15  on  the  occasion  of  his 
return  from  the  Paris  conference.15 

The  substance  of  the  instructions  to  General 
McNarney,  made  public  July  22,  was  as  follows : 

''You  are  to  announce  in  the  Allied  Control 
Council,  Berlin,  that,  since  there  is  in  Germany 
no  zone  that  is  self-sustaining  and  since  the  treat- 
ment of  two  or  more  zones  as  a  single  economic 
unit  would  improve  the  situation  in  these  zones, 
the  zonal  authorities  of  the  United  States  will, 
pending  a  four-power  agreement  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Potsdam  agreement  regarding  the 
treatment  of  all  Germany  as  a  single  economic  unit 
and  the  attainment  of  a  balanced  economy 
throughout  Germany,  join  with  those  of  any  other 
zone  or  zones  in  measures  for  the  treatment  of  their 
respective  zones  as  an  economic  unit ;  and  you  are 
also  to  announce  that  to  this  end  you  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  any  or  with  all  of  the  three  other 
occupying  governments  to  make  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative arrangements.  These  arrangements 
would  be  made  in  such  fields  as  finance,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  industry,  and  foreign 
trade  in  such  a  way  as  will  obtain  the  economic 
unification  of  the  zones  concerned  and  as  will  be 
capable  of  being  developed,  upon  the  adherence  of 
all  four  zones,  into  central  German  administrative 
departments,  headed  by  state  secretaries,  provided 
for  in  the  Potsdam  decision.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  United  States,  in  making  this  proposal,  to  ex- 
pedite its  treatment  of  Germany  as  an  economic 
unit  and  not  to  divide  Germany. 

"At  any  time  governments  of  other  zones  are 
prepared  to  participate,  the  arrangements  that  are 
made  with  the  government  of  any  one  zone  will  be 
open  to  them  on  equal  terms.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  believes  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  Germany  to  continue  to  be  administered  in 
four  airtight  compartments  with  no  free  economic 
interchange,  and  that  the  economic  paralysis  in 
Germany  will  inevitably  result  from  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  situation.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to  allow  such  a 
creeping  paralysis,  when,  as  a  prelude  to  the  eco- 
nomic unity  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  pos- 


sible to  attain  economic  unity  between  some  of  the 
zones. 

"You  are  hereby  authorized  and  requested,  if 
all  the  participating  representatives  do  not  accept 
this  offer,  to  enter  at  once  into  negotiations  with 
the  occupation  authorities  of  any  other  zone  or 
zones  for  the  establishment  of  measures  to  accom- 
plish the  principles  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
and  to  create  an  economic  unit  with  such  zone  or 
zones.  Regarding  the  French  zone,  you  are  au- 
thorized to  negotiate  with  the  French  representa- 
tive on  the  basis  of  excluding  the  Saar  from  any 
arrangements  that  may  be  agreed  upon  for  eco- 
nomic unity.  You  are  to  advise  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  War  Department  currently  of  the 
progress  of  such  negotiations  and  submit  for  ap- 
proval in  Washington  any  recommendations  and 
plans  agreed  upon." 

In  this  manner  the  American  forces  of  occupa- 
tion put  into  effect  the  Government's  policy 
decision. 

The  Japan-Korea  secretariat,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  the  designee  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs, 
is  responsible  for  coordinating  and  expediting  the 
State  Department's  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural policy  with  regard  to  these  occupied  areas. 
Its  membership  is  composed  of  officers  from  the 
Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Security  Policy,  the  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  and  others  di- 
rectly concerned  in  occupation  activities.  The 
Divisions  most  actively  engaged  in  the  secretariat's 
work  are  the  following :  Japanese  Affairs,  in  mat- 
ters of  political  policy ;  Japanese  and  Korean  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  in  matters  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial policy  related  to  the  control  of  Japan  and 
Korea  and  the  reestablishment  of  Korea  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  Occupied  Areas  Division  of 
the  Office  of  International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs,  in  matters  of  cultural  policy. 

Meetings  are  held  whenever  necessary  to  discuss 
problems  of  policy  either  initiated  in  the  Japan- 
Korea  secretariat  or  referred  from  outside  the  De- 
partment. The  majority  of  the  questions  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  from  the  Far  Eastern 
Commission.  The  varied  subjects  under  consid- 
eration range  from  economic  problems,  industry, 
labor,  and  the  Zaibatsu  to  science,  public  health 
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and  welfare,  and  government,  but  the  most  urgent 
and  persistent  are  economic  in  nature. 

The  basis  of  all  policies  and  directives  on  Japan 
is  still  the  statement  of  initial  post-surrender 
policy  which  was  in  substance  sent  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  by  radio  on  August  29  and,  after  approval 
by  the  President,  by  messenger  on  September  6, 
1945.  This  document  was  prepared  by  SWNCC. 
In  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  at 
SWNCC's  fourth  meeting  on  January  5,  1945,  a 
subcommittee  was  appointed  to  consider  matters 
in  connection  with  the  control  of  Pacific  and  Far- 
Eastern  areas.  This  Subcommittee,  composed  of 
Mr.  Eugene  H.  Dooman  (Department  of  State), 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  H.  Hilldring  (War  Department) ,  and 
Kear  Admiral  H.  C.  Train  (Navy  Department), 
initially  prepared  an  outline  of  politico-military 
problems,  which  then,  or  soon,  would  confront  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific.     This  outline  de- 


DEPARTMENT    OF  8TATE 

WASHINGTON 


MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 


I  an  presenting  for  your  approval  a  statement  of 
United  States  Initial  Port-Defeat  Policy  Rffting to 
Japan  (SWNCC  150/i.)  which  ha.  been  prepared  by  the  Stat. 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Ccomtttee.  The  statement  aet. 
forth  principles  for  the  treatment  of  Japan  and  i. 
Intended  to  serve  .  similar  purpose  as  regards  Japan 
as  the  memorandum  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
23  March  did  with  regard  to  Germany. 

The  statement  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  perceive  no  objections  thereto 
fro.  a  military  point  of  view.     It  has  the  approval 
of  Secretary  Stiason.  end  Secretary  Porrestal. 


I  recommend  your  approval 


veloped  into  a  document  entitled  "U.S.  Initial 
Post-Defeat  Policy  Relating  to  Japan",  which  was 
circulated  for  consideration  by  SWNCC  and  was 
forwarded  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  com- 
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ment  from  a  military  point  of  view.  After  a  series 
of  consultations  and  revisions,  a  new  paper  accept- 
able to  JCS  and  SWNCC  was  approved  on  August 
31,  1945  and  forwarded  by  Secretary  Byrnes  to 
the  President  with  the  memorandum  which  is  re- 
produced on  this  page.  After  additional  editing 
by  the  Subcommittee  for  the  Far  East,  the  revised 
paper  was  communicated  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  France,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines,  Australia,  Canada, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Netherlands  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  Government  intended 
to  release  the  document  to  the  press.  This  docu- 
ment was  subsequently  released  to  the  press  by  the 
White  House  on  September  22,  1945  as  "U.S. 
Initial  Post-Surrender  Policy  for  Japan".16 

The  Japan-Korea  secretariat  corresponds  to  the 
Germany-Austria  secretariat  in  that  it  operates  on 
two  levels,  the  secretariat  and  the  working  com- 
mittee, as  a  clearing-house  for  policy  matters  com- 
ing into  and  going  out  of  the  Department.  Policy 
statements  are  drafted  by  the  appropriate  divi- 
sions, cleared  with  the  political  or  other  divisions 
especially  concerned,  coordinated  by  the  secre- 
tariat, and  presented  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  occupied  areas  for  his  approval.  After  ap- 
proval by  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring,  the 
policy  documents  are  transmitted  by  SWNCC  to 
the  United  States  representative  on  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission,  or,  where  appropriate,  the  docu- 
ment is  transmitted  through  War  Department 
channels  to  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers. 

The  fact  is  thus  demonstrated  that  our  American 
occupation  policy  is  not  the  product  of  a  single- 
minded  institution.  Some  may  argue  that  the 
democratic  way  of  making  policy  is  elaborate, 
slow,  and  cumbrous  and  that  it  lacks  the  efficiency 
of  a  totalitarian  system.  Others  will  reply  that  the 
machinery  for  policy  making  is  the  instrument  oi 
the  American  people  and  offers  the  opportunity  tc 
make  our  democracy  a  practicable  thing  in  the 
building  of  world  peace  and  security. 


16  Bulletin  of  Sept.  23,  1945,  p.  423. 


The  Conference 

on  German-Owned  Patents 


Article  by  BENNETT  BOSKEY 


Tm:  Conference  on  German-Owned  Patents, 
which  was  convened  on  the  joint  invitation  of 
the  Governments  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  held  meetings  in  London 
from  July  15  to  27,  1946.  The  purpose  of  the 
Conference  was  to  fox*mulate  principles  to  govern 
the  disposition  of  patents  which  have  come  into  the 
possession  or  control  of  various  governments  as  a 
result  of  wartime  sequestration  or  vesting  of  Ger- 
man-owned property.  Delegations  attended  from 
12  countries :  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  France,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
Commissioner  of  Patents  Casper  W.  Ooms  was 
the  United  States  Delegate,  and  the  six  advisers 
m  the  Delegation  were  Bennett  Boskey,  James 
Simsarian,  and  Kobert  P.  Terrill  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Francis  C.  Brown  and  Howland  H. 
Sai'geant  of  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian, and  John  C.  Green  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  policy  advocated 
it  the  Conference  by  the  American  Delegation  was 
he  outgrowth  of  the  wartime  experience  of  the 
United  States  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Since 
1942  the  Custodian  has  administered  former 
fholly  German-owned  patents  in  the  United 
States  on  a  royalty-free  non-exclusive  licensing 
3asis,  subject  to  certain  exceptions  designed  to 
jrotect  legitimate  rights  and  interests  previously 
icquired  by  non-enemies.  With  the  approval  of 
x>th  the  Executive  Committee  on  Economic  For- 
>ign  Policy  and  the  President,  the  Custodian  has 
nade  these  patents  freely  available  to  American 
jusiness.  His  object  has  been  to  avoid  conferring 
nonopoly  privileges  on  a  limited  few.  He  has 
mdeavorecl  instead  to  obtain  the  maximum  bene- 
its  for  the  American  economy  as  a  whole  by  stim- 


ulating interest  in  the  inventions  and  processes 
covered  by  vested  patents,  by  bringing  them  into 
general  use,  and  by  assuring  that  all  business  en- 
terprises would  have  equal  access  to  them. 

The  favorable  results  of  the  Custodian's  domes- 
tic policy  suggested  the  desirability  of  extending 
this  policy,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  to  the  interna- 
tional sphere.  Moreover,  there  was  a  real  likeli- 
hood that  some  of  the  governments  which  had 
come  into  possession  or  control  of  substantial  blocs 
of  former  German-owned  patents  might  permit 
those  patents  to  be  used  in  ways  that  would  create 
undesirable  barriers  to  the  .free  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade.  A  patent,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  a  right  to  exclude,  Thus  if  a  government  were 
to  retain  a  former  German-owned  patent  for  the 
sole  use  of  its  own  nationals,  or  were  to  grant 
licenses  only  to  persons  agreeing  to  manufacture 
within  its  own  territory,  the  patent  would  operate 
as  an  efFective  bar  against  the  importation  into 
that  country  of  any  product  using  the  invention 
covered  by  the  patent. 

Last  winter  the  United  States  initiated  informal 
discussions  with  the  British  and  French  authori- 
ties, in  the  hope  of  finding  a  solution  which  would 
forestall  the  emergence  of  such  new  trade  barriers 
and  would  at  the  same  time  accomplish  the  im- 
portant security  objective  of  permanently  elimi- 
nating all  German  interests  in  these  patents.2    The 
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1  Mr.  Boskey  is  Adviser  on  Enemy  Property  Problems  in 
the  Division  of  Economic  Security  Controls  and  was  an 
adviser  on  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 

2  Article  6A  of  the  Paris  Reparations  Agreement  provides 
that  "Each  Signatory  Government  shall,  under  such  pro- 
cedures as  it  may  choose,  hold  or  dispose  of  German 
enemy  assets  within  its  jurisdiction  in  manners  designed 
to  preclude  their  return  to  German  ownership  or  control". 
The  American  republics  have  also  adopted  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  elimination  of  German  interests. 
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problem  was  also  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Property  Rights  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Reparation  Agency  (IARA)  at  Brussels,  and  on 
April  9  the  IARA  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
requesting  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  to  call  a  technical  conference,  apart 
from  IARA.3  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  invitations  to  the  London  conference  were 
issued  to  those  member  countries  of  IARA  which, 
because  of  the  large  number  of  former  German- 
owned  patents  within  their  jurisdiction,  appeared 
to  be  the  countries  most  directly  concerned. 

Additional  exploratory  conversations  were  held 
with  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  interested 
governments.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the 
discussions  relating  to  the  French  loan,  the  matter 
became  the  subject  of  formal  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  and  in  article  6  of 
the  Declaration  of  Commercial  Policy,  dated  May 
28,  the  two  governments  "agreed,  subject  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  other  important  in- 
dustrial nations,  each  to  license  freely  and  without 
royalty  to  the  nationals  of  the  other,  on  conditions 
of  reciprocity,  all  former  German-owned  patents 
which  have  come  into  the  full  possession  of  either 
government,  reserving  only  those  rights  which 
have  already  been  granted  with  respect  to  such 
patents". 

Before  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference  the 
Delegations  of  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  held  two  meetings  in  London  to 
discuss  the  procedural  phases  of  the  Conference 
and  to  prepare,  if  possible,  a  draft  accord  which 
could  be  proposed  to  the  Conference  as  embodying 
the  joint  policy  of  the  three  inviting  governments. 
The  three  Delegations  fortunately  were  able  to 
agree  on  all  important  questions  of  substance. 

After  the  Conference  elected  Sir  Harold  L. 
Saunders,  the  senior  United  Kingdom  Delegate, 
as  its  chairman,  each  Delegation  made  an  opening 
statement,  describing  in  considerable  detail  the 
practices  which  its  government  had  adopted  with 
respect  to  former  German-owned  patents,  and  in 
some  cases  intimating  the  policy  which  its  govern- 
ment thought  desirable  for  the  future.  Many 
variations  appeared  in  the  practices  followed  by 
The  12  governments.  Some  had  allowed  large  num- 
bers of  the  German-owned  patents  to  lapse  for  non- 
payment of  renewal  fees,  others  had  issued  sub- 

3  The  discussions  in  IARA  were  noted  in  the  Bulletin 
of  June  23.  1946.  i>.  1066. 
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stantial  numbers  of  licenses,  with  or  without 
royalty,  and  still  others  had  issued  few  or  no 
licenses.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Alien 
Property  Custodian  was  explained  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  the  United  States  Delegate  emphasized 
the  mutual  advantages  which  would  follow  from 
multilateral  adoption  of  such  a  policy  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  conference,  a  draft  of  a 
proposed    accord    which   had   been    worked    out 
jointly   by   the    French,   United   Kingdom,    and 
United  States  Delegations  was  presented  for  con- 
sideration, at  the  request  of  the  other  delegations. 
Ensuing  discussion  disclosed  some  desire  to  qual- 
ify the  basic  proposal  that  former  wholly  German- 
owned  patents  be  opened  up  to  nationals  of  all 
participating  governments  without  the  payment 
of  any  royalties.     The  delegations  from  several 
of  the  countries  which  had  been  occupied  by  Ger- 
man forces  suggested  that,  because  of  the  heavy 
burdens  which  the  occupation  had  placed  upon 
their  economy,  it  was  desirable  for  them  to  reserve 
the  right,  at  least  during  a  transitional  period  of 
from  one  to  three  years,  to  issue  licenses  only  to 
licensees  undertaking  to  manufacture  domestically 
within  their  own  territory.    Such  licenses  in  effect 
would  have  operated  to  protect  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer by  blocking  imports  into  that  country 
during  the  transitional  period. 

The  Conference  recessed  for  several   days  to 
afford  the  delegations  an  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing with  their  governments  on  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced.   When  the  meetings  were  resumed  a  draft- 
ing committee  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the    Delegations    of    Belgium.     Czechoslovakia, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  sought  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  views.    On  the  question  of  the  transi- 
tional period,  the  difference  of  opinion  persisted, 
and  a  vote  taken  at  the  Conference  disclosed  that 
eight  delegations,  including  that  of  the  United 
States,  opposed  any  provision  in  the  accord  foi 
such  a  transitional  period.     Those  eight  delega- 
tions feared,  first,  the  international  trade  barriers 
which  would  be  created  during  the  transitional  pe 
riod  and,  second,  the  great  impetus  which  then 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  transitional  period  t< 
employ  other  types  of  trade  restrictions  in  orde] 
to  perpetuate  the  protection  originally  conferra 
by  the  participating  government  on  its  domestic 
manufacturer. 
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The  Conference  then  proceeded  to  prepare  the 
final  text  of  an  accord.4  omitting  any  provision 
for  a  transitional  period.  The  four  Delegations 
(of  Belgium.  Denmark.  Luxembourg,  and  Nor- 
way) which  had  favored  the  inclusion  of  a  transi- 
tional period  reserved  their  positions,  stating  that 
their  Governments  would  desire  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  problem.  The  Conference 
was  of  the  view  that  it  would  be  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all  governments  to  have  wide  participa- 
tion in  the  accord  and.  consequently,  provided  that 
any  member  of  the  United  Nations  or  any  neutral 
government  may  become  a  party.  The  accord  was 
signed  on  July  27  on  behalf  of  the  Governments  of 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  It  will  come  into  force  as  soon 
as  signed  or  accepted  by  three  additional  govern- 
ments, and  the  Delegations  of  Australia,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
informed  the  Conference  that  they  will  recommend 
that  their  governments  sign. 

The  general  effect  of  the  accord  will  be  to  make 
available  to  the  nationals  of  all  participating  gov- 
ernments full  rights  to  use,  without  the  payment 
of  any  royalties,  all  former  wholly  German-owned 
patents  issued  by  those  governments,  subject  to  the 
protection  of  existing  rights  lawfully  acquired 
prior  to  August  1, 1946  by  non-Germans.  In  addi- 
tion, where  a  participating  government  makes 
available  to  its  own  nationals  rights  under  other 
patents  in  which  there  was  formerly  a  German 
interest,  it  must  grant  equal  rights  to  nationals 
of  other  participating  governments.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  interchange  of  information  through 
a  central  office  to  be  maintained  by  the  French 
Government.    The  number  of  patents  in  the  vari- 
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ous  countries  which  will  be  affected  by  the  accord, 
although  not  definitely  ascertained,  is  known  to 
be  well  above  100,000. 

The  accord  represents  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  complex  problems  created  by  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  former  German-owned  patents 
throughout  the  world.  It  will,  if  widely  accepted, 
remove  the  possibility  that  these  patents  can  be- 
come a  barrier  to  international  trade.  It  will  also 
assure  the  permanent  elimination  of  German  in- 
terests in  these  patents,  for  the  patents  will  become 
freely  available  to  all  and  thus  no  monopoly  privi- 
leges will  be  preserved  which  could  be  returned  to 
Germans  at  a  later  date.  The  patents  which  served 
as  an  instrument  of  German  economic  aggression 
will  be  thrown  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  nationals 
of  all  participating  countries. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  a  resolution  pledg- 
ing the  governments  represented  at  the  Confer- 
ence to  maintain  the  status  quo  and  to  take  no 
action  which  would  interfere  with  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  accord,  pending  their 
decision  whether  to  sign.  By  another  resolution, 
the  eight  delegations  which  were  in  favor  of  the 
accord  recommended  that  their  governments 
should  support  in  IAEA  a  proposal  that  the  value 
of  German  rights  or  interests  in  any  patent  issued 
by  a  participating  government  should  not  be  a 
charge  against  that  government's  reparations  ac- 
count if  the  patent  is  made  available  without  roy- 
alty in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  accord. 

The  successful  results  of  the  Conference  indicate 
the  broad  possibilities  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  rather  technical  but  very  important 
field  of  patents. 


■ 


■ 


4  Printed  in  this  issue,  p.  300. 
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Agreement  on  Treatment  of 
German-Owned  Patents1 


ACCORD 

The  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  present 
Accord  is  signed : 

Desiring  to  make  arrangements  with  regard  to 
former  German-owned  patents  in  their  possession 
or  control : 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  1 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  following  Arti- 
cles, each  Government,  party  to  this  Accord,  un- 
dertakes that  all  former  wholly  German- owned 
patents,  issued  by  it  and  in  its  possession  or  control 
under  the  general  law  and  regulations  relating 
to  German-owned  property,  which  have  not  ceased 
or  been  dedicated  to  the  public,  shall  be  dedicated 
to  the  public  or  placed  in  the  public  domain  or 
continuously  offered  for  licensing  without  royalty 
to  the  nationals  of  all  Governments,  parties  to  this 
Accord. 

'Article  2 

In  cases  where  a  Government,  party  to  this  Ac- 
cord, makes  available  by  the  grant  of  licenses  or 
otherwise  to  its  own  nationals  rights  under  patents 
in  which  there  was  formerly  a  German  interest 
(other  than  the  patents  specified  in  Article  1), 
such  rights  shall  be  made  available  to  the  nationals 
of  all  Governments,  parties  to  this  Accord,  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  the  nationals  of  that  Government. 

Article  3 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  4,  all  licenses 
granted  in  accordance  with  Article  1  and,  in  cases 
where  the  Government  is  not  prevented  by  the 
terms  of  the  patent,  license  or  other  right  which  it 
acquires,  all  licenses  granted  in  accordance  with 
Article  2  shall  include  the  right  to  practice  and 
exercise  the  inventions  claimed  in  the  patents,  and 
to  make,  use  and  sell  the  products  of  the  inventions 
regardless  of  where  such  products  are  manufac- 
tured. 


1  Released  to  the  press  Aug.  5. 


Article  4 
The  provisions  of  Articles  1  and  2  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  each  Government  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  protect  and  preserve  proprie- 
tary, license  or  other  rights  or  interests  in  such 
patents  which  have  been  before  the  1st  August, 
1946,  lawfully  granted  to  or  acquired  by  any  non- 
German.  An  exclusive  license  granted  before  the 
1st  August,  1946,  may  be  protected  by  declining 
to  grant  any  new  license  during  the  period  of  such 
exclusive  license,  and  a  non-exclusive  license  may 
be  protected  by  imposing  on  new  licensees  the  same 
terms  as  those  imposed  on  the  existing  licensee. 

Article  5 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Accord,  each  Govern- 
ment may  treat  as  non-German-owned  those  pat- 
ents, or  interests  in  patents,  belonging  to  persons 
in  special  classes  (such  as  Germans  residing  out- 
side Germany,  German  refugees,  etc.)  whose  prop- 
erty that  Government  has  exempted  or  may  in  the 
future  exempt  from  its  general  law  and  regulations 
relating  to  German-owned  property. 

Article  6 
In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Accord 
and  to  provide  for  the  interchange  of  information 
through  a  central  office,  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic  will  provide  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing and  disseminating  reports  from  Governments, 
parties  to  this  Accord,  and  for  notifying  these 
Governments  of  matters  of  common  interest  under 
this  Accord. 

Article  7 

Each  Government,  party  to  this  Accord,  shall 
furnish  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  central  office 
referred  to  in  Article  6,  for  transmission  to  the 
other  Governments,  parties  to  this  Accord,  a  list 
of  all  former  wholly  or  partly  German-owned 
patents  which  are  not  available  to  the  nationals 
of  these  Governments  by  way  of  dedication  or 
royalty-free  licenses,  together  with  a  schedule  of 
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the  licenses  and  of  non-German  interests  existing 
under  or  in  those  patents.  In  addition,  the  Gov- 
ernments, which  can  conveniently  do  so,  shall  fur- 
nish a  list  of  all  such  jjatents  still  in  force  which 
are  licensable  on  a  royalty-free  basis  and  of  all 
such  patents  as  have  ceased  or  been  dedicated  to 
the  public. 

Article  8 

The  present  Accord  shall  remain  open  for  sig- 
nature in  London  on  behalf  of  any  Government 
represented  at  the  Conference  in  London  until 
the  31st  December,  1946.  The  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  notify  to  all  other  Gov- 
ernments represented  at  the  Conference  the  names 
of  the  Governments  on  whose  behalf  the  Accord 
has  been  signed. 

Article  9 

The  Government  of  any  other  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  or  of  any  country  which  remained 
neutral  during  the  second  World  War,  may  be- 
come a  party  to  this  Accord  by  notifying  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its  acceptance 
thereof  before  the  1st  January,  1947.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  inform  all 
Governments  represented  at  the  Conference  in 
London  on  German-owned  patents,  or  which  have 
accepted  this  Accord  under  this  Article,  or  all 
acceptances  so  notified. 

Article  10 

Any  Government,  party  to  this  Accord,  may 
extend  the  Accord  to  any  of  its  colonies,  overseas 
territories,  or  to  any  territories  under  its  protec- 
tion or  jurisdiction  or  which  it  administers  under 
mandate,  by  a  notification  addressed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
inform  all  other  Governments,  party  to  this  Ac- 
cord, of  any  notification  which  it  receives  under 
this  Article. 

Article  11 

This  Accord  shall  come  into  force  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  signed  or  accepted  by  the  Governments 
of  the  French  Eepublic,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  four  other 
countries. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  duly  au- 
thorized thereto  have  signed  the  present  Accord. 

Done  in  London  this  27th  day  of  July,  1946, 
in  English  and  French,  both  texts  being  equally 
authentic,  in  a  single  copy  which  shall  remain  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  transmit  certified  copies  of  this 
Accord  to  all  Governments  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference in  London  on  German-owned  patents  and 
to  all  Governments  entitled  to  become  a  party  to 
this  Accord  under  the  provisions  of  Article  9. 

For  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
r.  monmayoit 
Mathon 

For  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
Dyckmeester 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Harold  L.  Saunders 
B.  G.  Crewe 

For   the    Government   of   the    United   States   of 
America 
Casper  W.  Ooms 


Work  of  the  United  Nations 
w  Legal  Committees" 


Article   by  HENRY   REIFF 


Part  II:  The  London  Committees 


The  Preparatory  Commission  and  Its  Executive 
Committee 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
tion at  San  Francisco,  Interim  Arrangements 
were  adopted  on  June  26,  1945  1  providing  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  Preparatory  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  one  representative  from  each  govern- 
ment signatory  to  the  Charter,  "for  the  purpose 
of  making  provisional  arrangements  for  the  first 
sessions  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
the  Trusteeship  Council,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Secretariat,  and  for  the  convening  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice."  Seven  specific 
tasks  were  set  out  in  Paragraph  4  of  the 
Agreement : 

The  Commission  shall : 

(a)  convoke  the  General  Assembly  in  its  first 
session  ; 

(&)  prepare  the  provisional  agenda  for  the 
first  sessions  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Or- 
ganisation, and  prepare  documents  and  recom- 
mendations   relating    to    all    matters    on    these 

agenda ; 

(c)  formulate  recommendations  concerning  the 
possible  transfer  of  certain  functions,  activities, 
and  assets  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  it  may 
be  considered  desirable  for  the  new  Organisation 
to  take  over  on  terms  to  be  arranged ; 


Dr.  Reiff  is  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs. 
Department  of  State.  He  served  as  a  technical  expert 
with  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco.  For  Part  I  of  this  article  dealing  with  the  work 
of  the  "Legal  Committees"  at  San  Francisco,  see  Butxetin 
of  July  7,  1946,  p.  3.  Part  III,  also  on  the  London  Com- 
mittees, will  he  printed  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


(d)  examine  the  problems  involved  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  relationship  between  special- 
ised intergovernmental  organisations  and  agen- 
cies and  the  Organisation ; 

(e)  issue  invitations  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Court; 

(/)  prepare  recommendations  concerning  ar- 
rangements for  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organisa- 
tion; and 

(g)  make  studies  and  prepare  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  location  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Organisation. 

The  Agreement  further  authorized  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  14  Govern- 
ments represented  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  UNCIO,  to  exercise  "the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Commission,  when  the  Commission  is  not 
in  session/'  The  Executive  Committee  itself  was 
directed  to  "appoint  such  committees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  its  work,  and  .  .  .  make  use 
of  persons  of  special  knowledge  and  experience." 
According  to  Paragraph  6  of  the  Agreement,  the 
Executive  Committee  was  to  call  the  Preparatory 
Commission  into  session  again  (after  its  first  brief 
meeting  in  San  Francisco)  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  had  come 
into  effect  and  whenever  subsequently  it  consid- 
ered such  a  session  desirable.  Meanwhile  the 
Executive  Committee  was  to  prepare  work  for 
submission  to  the  full  Preparatory  Commission 
when  it  met. 


i  UNCIO  Doc.  1190.  G/127,  June  25,  1945.  Also  in 
Report  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  PC/EX/113/Rev.  1, 
Nov.  12,  1945,  at  p.  135. 
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The  Executive  Committee 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements  and  the 
decisions  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  in  San  Francisco,2  the  Executive 
Committee  met  in  London,  holding  its  sessions  in 
Church  House.  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  from 
August  16  to  November  24,  1945.  It  utilized  10 
technical  committees,3  at  first  called  "subcommit- 
tees", the  term  committee  coming  into  use  after 
numerous  "sub-subcommittees"  had  been  estab- 
lished. Of  the  10  committees,  the  fifth  dealt  with 
"Court  and  Legal  Problems."  It  held  10  sessions 
and  employed  subcommittees  from  time  to  time. 
The  working  papers  and  the  daily  summary  reports 
of  these  technical  committees,  as  well  as  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  itself,  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. Verbatim  records  were  kept  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Executive  Committee  but  not  of  the 
technical  committees.  These  also  have  not  yet 
been  published.4  The  final  Report  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations  5  is,  however,  compendious  and 
available  to  the  public. 

Committee  5  on  Court  and  Legal  Problems 

The  terms  of  reference  for  Committee  5  were  as 
follows: 

This  Committee  should  be  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  the  provisional  Agenda  and  appro- 
priate documents  for  the  first  session  of  the  Court, 
with  issuing  invitations  for  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  Court,  and  with  related  prob- 
lems involved  in  ensuring  the  prompt  convening 
and  organisation  of  the  Court. 

It  should  prepare  studies  and  make  recommen- 
dations on  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  officials,  the  representatives  of 
Members  and  international  officials  who  may  be 
appointed  in  an  expert  capacity  by  the  organs  of 
the  United  Nations. 

It  should  prepare  recommendations  for  proce- 
dures which  might  be  followed  on  the  registration 
and  publication  of  treaties  and  international 
agreements. 

This  Committee  should  also  keep  informed  of 
the  arrangements  being  made  for  winding  up  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

It  should  assist  the  other  Committees  and  the 
Executive  Committee  on  legal  problems  referred  to 
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it  by  those  Committees  or  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.6 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions,  Committee  5 
produced  five  recommendations,  which  were  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Executive  Committee,  and  a 
study  on  privileges  and  immunities,  which  was 
included  as  an  appendix  in  the  final  Report.  It 
also  gave  assistance  on  several  occasions  to  fellow 
committees. 

Assistance  to  Other  Committees 

While  preparing  its  report 7  on  the  "problems 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  relationships 
between  specialized  inter-Governmental  organiza- 
tions and  agencies  and  the  United  Nations,"  Com- 
mittee 8  on  Relations  with  Specialized  Agencies 
asked  Committee  5  on  October  6,  1945  for  its 
comments  on  certain  pargaraphs  in  its  draft  report 
dealing  with  (a)  requests  from  specialized  agen- 
cies for  advisory  opinions  by  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  (b)  requests  from  the  Court 
under  Article  34  of  the  Statute  for  information 
from  public  international  organizations.  It  also 
asked  for  comments  on  (c)  a  proposed  text  for  in- 
sertion into  its  report  concerning  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  specialized  agencies.  Commit- 
tee 8  sitting  simultaneously  with  Committee  5  but 
desiring  the  comments  at  that  session,  the  legal 
committee  proceeded  immediatley  to  discuss  the 
subjects  of  inquiry  and,  after  formulating  their 
views,  despatched  two  of  their  number,  Mr.  Beckett 
(United  Kingdom)    and  Dr.  Liang   (China),  to 

2  Summary  Report  of  First  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  June  27,  1945,  Doc.  2  [of  the  San  Francisco 
meeting],  June  27,  1945. 

3  For  their  terms  of  reference,  see  Suggested  Methods 
of  Work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  PC/EX/Prel.  1/Rev. 
13,  Aug.  30,  1945,  as  revised  and  reprinted  in  Report,  op. 
eit.  supra,  n.  1,  p.  133.  For  the  personnel  of  the  several 
committees  and  the  Secretarial  staff  assigned  to  them, 
see  Directory  of  the  Delegations  Committees  and  Secre- 
tariat. Executive  Committee  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations. 

4  An  exception  is  the  extract  from  the  Verbatim  Report 
of  the  Twenty-first  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Oct.  3,  1945,  which  dealt  with  the  question  of  locating  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations,  in  Report, 
op.  eit.  supra,  n.  1,  p.  118. 

!  Cit.  supra,  n.  1,  hereinafter  cited  as  Excom  Report. 
"  Excom  Report,  pp.  133-134. 

7  Second  Revision  of  the  Draft  Report  of  Committee  8, 
FC/EX/SA/16/Rev.  2,  Oct.  2,  1945. 
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Committee  8  to  present  them  orally.8  Subse- 
quently, a  written  statement  amplifying  these 
views  was  communicated  to  Committee  8.9 

On  September  25,  1945  Committee  2,  dealing 
with  Security  Council  matters,  inquired  of  Com- 
mittee 5  "whether  in  the  opinion  of  Committee  5 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Security  Council  to  take 
early  action  under  Article  93  (2)  of  the  Charter 
and  Article  35  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice",  which  provisions  relate  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  under  which  states 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations  may  become 
parties  to  the  Statute  or  otherwise  have  access  to 
the  Court.  The  members  of  the  legal  committee 
"unanimously  expressed  their  opinion  that  no 
early  action  was  necessary."10 

Committee  9  on  the  League  of  Nations,  while 
discussing  what  disposition  should  be  made  of 
treaties  entrusting  functions  and  powers  to  the 
League,  encountered  so  many  legal  complexities 
that  it  considered  seeking  the  aid  of  Committee 
5.  Since,  however,  several  of  the  members  of  the 
legal  committee  were  also  members  of  Committee 
9,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  problem  to  a  subcom- 
mittee of  certain  of  them  instead  of  bringing  it 


8  Summary  Report  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Committee  5, 
Oct.  6,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/26,  Oct.  9,  1945;  Summary  Re- 
port of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  Committee  8,  Oct.  6, 
1945,  PC/EX/SA/28,  Oct.  9,  1945. 

9  Reply  from  Committee  5  etc.,  PC/EX/SA/29,  Oct.  12, 

1945. 

10  Summary  Report  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  Committee 
2,  Sept.  21,  1945,  PC/EX/SC/12,  Sept.  22,  1945.  Summary 
Report  of  the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Committee  5,  Sept.  25, 1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19,  Sept.  25,  1945.      _ 

u  Summary  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Committee 
9  Sept  10  1945,  PC/EX/LN/6,  Sept.  11,  1945 ;  and  of  the 
Ninth  Meeting,  Oct.  4,  1945,  PC/EX/LN/25,  Oct.  13,  1945. 

"Delegation  of  the  United  States:  Draft  Resolution 
Submitted  Sept.  11,  1945,  PC/EX/34,  Sept.  13,  1945;  Sum- 
mary Record  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Sept.  11,  1945,  PC/EX/33,  Sept.  11,  1945; 
Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  Sept.  20, 
1945,  PC/EX/44/Rev.  2,  Sept.  20,  1945. 

13  Summary  Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  Committee  5, 
Sept.  6,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/9,  Sept.  7,  1945 ;  Summary  Re- 
port of  Meeting  of  Subcommittee  of  Committee  5,  Sept.  11, 
1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/11,  Sept.  12,  1945. 

14  PC/EX/ICJ/13/Rev.  2,  Sept.  22, 1945;  also  as  PC/EX/ 
51,  Sept.  26,  1945.  With  the  necessary  stylistic  changes  it 
appears  in  E.rcom  Report,  p.  68. 

16  Summary  Record  of  the  Twenty-Second  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Oct.  5,  1945,  PC/EX/76,  Oct.  6,  1945, 
p.  14. 
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formally  to  the  attention  of  Committee  5.  Though 
the  composition  of  the  subcommittee  changed  dur- 
ing the  next  several  weeks,  the  resolution  finally 
reported  to  Committee  9  was  the  product  of  mem- 
bers serving  in  this  dual  capacity.11 

Of  the  five  subjects  on  which  the  legal  committee 
submitted  recommendations  to  the,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, namely,  (1)  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  new  Court,  (2)  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Court,  (3)  the  convening  of  the  first  session  of  the 
new  Court,  (4)  the  registration  and  publication 
of  treaties,  and  (5)  privileges  and  immunities, 
only  the  first  encountered  some  difficulty  in  the 
committee.  Since  the  objections  were  revived  in 
the  Preparatory  Commission  immediately  on  its 
convening,  that  topic  will  be  discussed  here  last. 
In  cooperation  with  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Executive  Committee  that  its  own  work  be  com- 
pleted if  possible  by  October  15  and  at  latest  by 
November  1,  so  that  the  Preparatory  Commission 
and  the  General  Assembly  could  meet  with  due 
celerity  thereafter,  and  further,  that  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  be  "primarily  or- 
ganizational in  character",12  Committee  5  carefully 
restricted  its  program  and  deliberations  to  meet 
these  objectives. 

Registration  of  Treaties 

Accordingly,  when  the  topic  of  registration  and 
publication  of  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments came  under  discussion  in  Committee  5  and 
the  Australian  representative  urged  the  study  and 
recommendation  of  details  of  procedure,13  Com- 
mittee 5  decided  to  recommend  only  what  it  felt 
to  be  the  steps  immediately  necessary  to  implement 
Article  102  of  the  Charter,  leaving  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General, when  appointed,  the  elaboration  of 
the  detailed  rules  in  cooperation  with  the  General 
Assembly.    Its  recommendation,14  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  on  October  5,  1945,15  there- 
fore, expressed  that  point  of  view.     In  addition 
however,  it  pointed  out  the  need  for  the  Genera] 
Assembly  (a)  to  provide  "facilities  for  the  regis- 
tration of  treaties  and  international  agreements  as 
from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Char- 
ter"; (b)  to  take  "all  necessary  measures  to  avoic 
any  gap  in  the  publication  of  these  instruments  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Treaty  Series  and  the  beginning  of  the  Treat] 
Series  of  the  United  Nations";  and   (c)  to  tab 
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''steps  to  secure  the  voluntary  registration  with 
the  United  Nations  of  treaties  by  non-members." 
The  resolution  directed  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Executive  Committee  "to  send  a  circular  letter 
to  the  Members  [of  the  United  Nations]  informing 
them  that,  as  from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  treaties  and 
international  agreements  which  Members  send  in 
will  be  received  and  filed  on  a  provisional  basis 
until  the  adoption  of  the  detailed  regulations"  un- 
der the  General  Assembly.  Finally,  it  recom- 
mended that  the  Preparatory  Commission  invite 
the  General  Assembly  to  consider  "(«)  inviting 
non-members  voluntarily  to  send  treaties  and  in- 
ternational agreements  for  registration  with,  and 
publication  by,  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  (b)  inviting  all  Governments,  whether 
or  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  voluntarily 
to  send  for  publication  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations,  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments, concluded  in  recent  years  but  before  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Charter,  which  have 
not  been  included  in  the  Treaty  Series  of  the 
League  of  Nations." 

The  Charter  entering  into  force  on  October  24, 
1945,  the  Executive  Secretary  sent  out  the  circular 
letter  on  November  8,  1945.16 

Privileges  and  Immunities  and  Legal  Status 

The  legal  committee's  discussion  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  Article  105  of  the  Charter,  which 
provides  for  privileges  and  immunities  for  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  Article  104,  which  deals 
with  the  legal  capacity  of  the  Organization,  pro- 
ceeded on  the  basis  of  a  draft  resolution  and  an 
accompanying  report  introduced  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation.17  To  the  report  was  an- 
nexed a  comparative  study  of  the  provisions  on 
privileges  and  immunities  to  be  found  in  the  basic 
instruments  of  several  of  the  new  international 
organizations,  such  as  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  and  others. 

In  the  three  meetings 18  of  the  committee  in 
which  the  United  Kingdom  paper  was  discussed,  it 
was  supposed,  and  so  expressed  by  various  of  the 
members,  that  the  object  of  the  report  to  be  adopt- 
ed "was  only  to  make  general  recommendations 
to  the  First  General  Assembly",19  which  could  then 
in  deliberate  fashion  proceed  with  elaboration  of 
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detailed  recommendations  or  conventions,  as 
authorized  by  Article  105  of  the  Charter.  Citing 
the  experience  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
International  Labor  Office  in  support,  the  report 
stated:  "It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  detailed  immunities  and  privileges 
of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  should  be 
deferred  until  the  question  of  the  seat  of  the  Or- 
ganisation has  been  decided".20  Meanwhile  it  was 
thought  sufficient  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers the  fact  that  the  obligation  under  Article  105 
operated  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Charter 
and  was  therefore  applicable  even  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  taken  the  action  authorized 
under  the  Article.21  Before  the  committee  adopt- 
ed its  report,  however,  it  considered  for  inclusion, 
but  decided  not  to  include,  in  the  report  the  de~ 
tailed  criteria  for  privileges  and  immunities  at 
the  seat  which  were  mentioned  in  a  debate  in  the 
Executive  Committee  at  its  twentieth  meeting.22 

Committee  5  finally  adopted,23  and  the  Executive 
Committee  approved  2i  a  recommendation  (a)  that 
the  Preparatory  Commission  instruct  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary  to  remind  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  their  obligation  under  Article 
105  and  (b)  that  the  study  on  privileges  and  im- 
munities, attached  to  the  recommendation,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  Preparatory  Commission,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly.     The  study  ex- 

16  Text  is  in  PC/LEG/6,  Nov.  24,  1945.  The  letter  also 
suggested  "that  all  treaties  and  international  agreements 
concluded  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Charter,  but 
not  published  in  the  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series, 
might  suitably  be  conveyed  to  the  Secretariat  for  filing 
along  with  the  other  instruments"  which  were  sent  in  for 
filing  on  the  "provisional  basis". 

17  PC/EX/ICJ/20,  Sept.  26,  1945.  Mr.  Eric  Beckett  sat 
for  the  United  Kingdom  at  this  time. 

18  The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  Sept.  27,  Oct.  3  and  4, 
1945,  Summary  Reports  PC/EX/ICJ/22,  24  and  25,  re- 
spectively. 

19  PC/EX/ICJ/25,  p.  2. 

20  Op.  cit.  supra,  n.  17,  p.  3;  repeated  without  change  in 
Excom  Report,  p.  69. 

21  Excom  Report,  p.  69. 

22  Held  Sept.  29,  1945,  PC/EX/62,  Oct.  1,  1945 ;  examined 
by  Committee  5,  Oct.  4,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/25,  Oct.  5,  1945. 

23  PC/EX/ICJ/20/Rev.  1,  with  a  few  changes,  at  its 
meeting  on  Oct.  4,  1945 ;  reissued  as  PC/EX/I CJ/23,  Oct. 
3,  1945,  and  PC/EX/ICJ/23/Rev.  1,  Oct.  5,  1945. 

24PC/EX/84,  Oct.  9,  1945,  at  its  twenty-fifth  meeting 
Oct.  12,  1945,  PC/EX/96,  Oct.  13,  1945,  making  a  few 
changes  in  the  recommendation  and  the  study. 
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plored  the  following  aspects  of  the  general  prob- 
lem: (1)   privileges  and  immunities  at  the  seat  of 
the  Organization  and  elsewhere;   (2)  precedents 
afforded  by  the  constitutions  of  specialized  agen- 
cies; (3)  coordination  of  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  United  Nations  with  those  of 
specialized  agencies;  (4)  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional passport;  (5)  the  scope  of  privileges  and 
immunities;  (6)  taxation  of  officials  in  the  state 
of  which  they  are  nationals;  and  (7)  the  special 
situation  relating  to  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.    In 
accordance  with  the  recommendation,  the  study 
was  printed  as  an  appendix  in  the  Report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  but  by  inadvertence  the 
compilation  of  provisions  from  the  instruments  of 
specialized  agencies  was  not.25 

Dissolution  or  the  Permanent  Court  or  Inter- 
national Justice 

Establishment  of  the  new  International  Court 
of   Justice   under    the    Statute    adopted    at   the 
UNCIO  assumed  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.    The  task 
of  terminating  the  protocol  of  signature  of  the 
old  Statute,  technically  a  multilateral  instrument, 
devolved,  of  course,  upon  the  parties  to  that  agree- 
ment, and  not  upon  the  United  Nations  as  such. 
It  was  expected  that  the  League  of  Nations,  at 
its    forthcoming   meeting,    would    furnish    some 
leadership  in  the  liquidation  of  the  old  Court. 
Certain  of  the  parties  to  the  old  Statute  were  not, 
however,  members  of  the  League  and  would  not 
therefore  be  represented  at  the  final  meeting  of 
that  body.    Most  of  such  non-League  parties  were, 


25  The  omission  being  pointed  out  in  Committee  5  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission,  it  was  printed  in  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission,  cited  infra,  n.  45,  at  p.  63. 

26  Suggested  Procedure  for  Dissolution  of  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  PC/EX/ICJ/10,  Sept.  12, 

1945. 

■»  PC/EX/ICJ/15/Rev.  2,  Sept.  25,  1945 ;  Summary  Re- 
port of  Sixth  Meeting  of  Committee  5,  S?pt.  25,  1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19,  Sept.  25,  1945. 

28  Summary  Record  of  the  Fifth  Meeting  of  Committee 
5  Sept.  21,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/18,  Sept.  22,  1945;  but  see 
Excom  Report,  p.  67.  See,  however,  disposition  of  this 
resolution,  infra. 

20  Summary  Record  of  the  Twenty-Second  Meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  Oct.  5,  1945,  PC/EX/76,  Oct.  6, 
1945,  p.  13. 
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however,  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
would  accordingly  be  represented  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission.     Furthermore, 
most  of  the  League  members  which  were  parties 
to  the  old  Statute  were  also  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  would  presumably  also  be  represented 
on  the  Preparatory  Commission.    A  suitable  in- 
strument devised  to  record  the  assent  of  the  states 
parties  to  the  old   Statute  represented  on  the 
Preparatory    Commission,    whether    they    were 
League  members  or  not,  would  therefore  advance 
the  process  of  dissolution  pro  tanto.    The  securing 
of  the  consent  of  the  remaining  states  parties  to 
the  old  Statute  was  a  matter  which  it  was  thought 
could  be  worked  out  at  the  final  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  perhaps  with  the  assistance 
of  appropriate  clauses  in  the  contemplated  peace 
treaties.    To  the  Committee  on  Court  and  Legal 
Problems  was  entrusted,  therefore,  the  task  of  pre- 
paring an  appropriate  instrument  to  these  ends 
for  adoption  in  the  meeting  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission. 

On  the  basis  of  drafts  proposed  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Delegation,26  Committee  5  prepared  and 
reported  a  recommendation  27  concerning  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  providing  for  the  recording  of  the  assent 
of  "those  members  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion which  are  parties  to  the  Protocol  of  Signature 
[of    the    Statute    of    the    Permanent    Court], 
whether  members  of  the  League  or  not"  and  de- 
claring that  the  Preparatory  Commission  "would 
welcome  the  taking  by  the  League  of  Nations  of 
appropriate  steps  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  Permanent  Court".    Accompanying  this  rec- 
ommendation   as    presented    to    the    Executive 
Committee,  for  "information  to  the  members  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission,"  was  the  text  of  the 
resolution  to  be  moved  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.    Committee  5  intended  that  in 
the  printing  of  the  Report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee this  text  should  be  appropriately  marked 
as  "information"  and  not  be  set  forth,  as  it  was, 
in    an    ambiguously    important    position    in    the 
record.28 

In  the  Executive  Committee  after  the  Delegate 
of  Australia,  H.  V.  Evatt,  had  expressed  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  method  of  dissolution  im- 
plicit in  the  instruments  under  consideration,  the 
recommendation  was  approved.29 
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Convening  of  First  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice 

With  respect  to  the  setting  up  of  the  new  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice,  Committee  5  was 
charged  with  two  tasks:  (1)  preparing  for  the 
issuing  of  invitations  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  the  Court  and  (2)  preparing  the  pro- 
visional agenda  and  appropriate  documents  for 
the  first  session  of  the  Court. 

At  its  second  meeting,  the  committee  examined 
preliminarily  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the 
new  Court  submitted  by  the  Delegation  of  Aus- 
tralia 30  and  decided  that  certain  of  the  matters, 
such  as  the  drafting  of  a  set  of  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  Court,  staff  arrangements,  and  so  forth, 
could  be  left  to  the  Court  itself  when  it  should  have 
been  constituted.31  Later,  in  response  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  Executive  Committee  to  report 
the  minimum  essentials  necessary  to  the  organizing 
of  the  United  Nations,  Committee  5  reduced  its 
agenda  further,32  preparing  and  reporting  a  brief 
recommendation  concerning  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  the  convening  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
Court.33 

As  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
October  5,  1945  34  the  recommendation  provided 
that  the  Preparatory  Commission  invite  its  Execu- 
tive Secretary  (or  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  "if  he  has  been  appointed  at  the 
time  when  the  action  in  question  is  required") 
to  do  three  things : 

(a)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  convene  a 
first  meeting  of  the  Court  at  The  Hague  as  soon 
as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  after  the  election 
of  the  judges; 

(b)  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  such  other  tem- 
porary staff  as  may  be  required  to  assist  the  Court 
and  to  act  for  so  long  as  the  Court  desires  during 
the  period  preceding  the  appointment  by  the 
Court  of  its  Registrar  and  his  staff;  and 

(c)  to  make  any  arrangements  necessary  to  en- 
sure that  premises  are  available  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Court. 

The  recommendation  further  dealt  with  the 
emoluments  of  the  judges,  a  matter  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee 5  35  and  which  was  discussed  subsequently 
in  sundry  committees  up  to  the  adoption  of  the 
budget  in  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 


General   Assembly.      The   recommendation    pro- 
vided : 

that  the  Preparatory  Commission  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  necessity 
for  fixing  the  emoluments  of  the  judges  early  in 
the  first  session  and  to  the  desirability  of  ensuring 
that  their  real  value  shall  be  not  less  than  that  of 
those  of  the  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  during  the  period  1936-1939. 

The  object  of  fixing  the  salaries  early  in  the  first 
session  was,  of  course,  to  apprise  prospective  in- 
cumbents of  judgeships  of  the  nature  of  the  income 
attached  to  the  office.  The  object  of  the  "real 
value"  criterion  was  to  make  the  bench  of  the  new 
Court  at  least  as  attractive  financially  to  successful 
jurists  as  was  that  of  the  old. 

Invitations  for  Nominations  of  Candidates  for 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 

In  early  September  1945  it  was  thought  in  the 
Executive  Committee  36  that  the  preparatory  work 
could  be  finished  in  time  to  hold  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  if  it  were  devoted  to 
"constituent"  purposes,  early  in  December.  Its 
work  could  then  be  finished  before  Christmas.  It 
was  also  desired  that  the  election  of  the  judges  to 
the  new  Court  take  place  during  the  contemplated 
"constituent"  session.  Article  5  of  the  Statute  of 
the  Court,  however,  required  that  the  invitations 
to  the  national  nominating  groups  should  be  sent 
out  "at  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the 
election."  In  this  situation  it  was  urgent  that  the 
invitations  go  out  promptly.    Committee  5  accord- 


30  PC/EX/ICJ/2,  Sept.  1,  1945. 

31  Summary  Report  of  Second  Meeting  of  Committee  5, 
Sept.  3,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/4,  Sept.  3,  1945. 

32  PC/EX/ICJ/17,  Sept.  21,  1945;  Summary  Report  of 
the  Sixth  Meeting  of  Committee  5,  Sept.  25,  1945, 
PC/EX/ICJ/19,  Sept.  25,  1945. 

88  Draft  Resolution,  PC/EX/ICJ/21/Rev.  2,  Oct.  3,  1945 ; 
Summary  Report  of  the  Seventh  Meeting  of  Committee 
5,  Sept.  27,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/22,  Sept.  28,  1945. 

34  Op.  cit.  supra,  n.  29,  at  p.  15.  Text  in  Excom  Report, 
pp.  67-68. 

35  Sixth  Meeting,  cited  supra,  n.  32. 

38  Summary  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Sept.  7,  1945,  PC/EX/29,  Sept.  7,  1945; 
Memorandum  from  the  Executive  Secretary  on  a  Time 
Schedule  for  the  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
and  the  First  General  Assembly,  PC/EX/31,  Sept.  11, 1945 ; 
Summary  Record  of  the  Fourteenth  Meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Sept.  11,  1945,  PC/EX/33,  Sept.  11,  1945. 
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ingly  was  asked  as  its  first  piece  of  business  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  resolution. 

The  committee  thereupon  speedily  prepared  a 
resolution  3T  which  was  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  September  7,  1945.38  The  question 
was  raised  in  the  legal  committee  whether  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  had  the  right  to  issue  the  invita- 
tions. After  close  examination  it  was  decided 
that  any  doubt  could  be  resolved  by  providing 
that  the  resolution  be  laid  before  the  full  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  its  approval  when  it  met. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  as  approved  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  Executive  Secretary 
despatched    appropriate   letters   to    each   of   the 
United  Nations  and  for  each  of  the  four  members 
of  the  national  nominating  groups  on  September 
12,  1945  stating  that  the  Executive  Committee  re- 
garded the  three  months  period  as  running  from 
September  15th  and  requesting  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  received  by  him  "not  later  than  the  15th 
December,   1945".     In   addition,  in  view  of   the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  the  Executive  Secretary 
sent  telegrams  to  each  of  the  United  Nations  sum- 
marizing the  correspondence  and  asking  the  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  to  extend  invitations  to 
the  members  of  the  national  groups.39 

Toward  the  end  of  the  labors  of  Committee  5, 
the  principal  delegate  of  Australia  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Dr.  Evatt,  appeared  in  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  legal  committee  and  questioned  the 
"legality  and  justice  of  the  procedure  used  in  the  is- 
suing" of  the  invitations.  He  contended,  inter  alia, 
that^the  provisions  of  Article  5  of  the  Statute 
(which  authorized  the  Secretary  General  of  the 

37  PC/EX/IOJ/3,  Sept.  1,  1845  ;  as  revised,  PC/EX/ICJ/8, 
September  7,  1945;  Summary  Records  of  Committee  5, 
Aug  31,  1945,  and  Sept.  3,  1945,  PC/BX/ICJ/1,  Sept.  1, 
1945   and  PC/EX/ICJ/4,  Sept.  3,  1945,  respectively. 

38  Summary  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Sept.  7,  1945,  PC/EX/29,  Sept.  7,  1945, 
pp.  12-13 ;  Excom  Report,  p.  66. 

3D  Note  by  the  Executive  Secretary  on  the  Letters  of  In- 
vitation for  Nominations  of  Candidates  for  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  PC/EX/71,  Oct.  4,  1945. 

«  Summary  Report  of  the  Ninth  Meeting  of  Committee  5, 
Oct  4  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/25,  Oct.  5,  1945. 

»  Summary  Report  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  Committee 
5,  Oct.  6,  1945,  PC/EX/ICJ/26,  as  corrected  in  PC/EX/ 
ICJ/26/  Corr.  1,  Oct.  12,  1945. 

•  Summary  Record  of  the  Twenty-Second  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Oct.  5,  1945,  PC/EX/76,  Oct.  6. 
1945. 
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United  Nations  to  issue  the  invitations)  prevailed 
over  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  established  in  the  Interim  Arrange- 
ments, Paragraph  4e.    Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  procedure  was  in  his  view  unduly  hur- 
ried.     In  reply  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Hugh  McKinnon-Wood  (United Kingdom) ,  stated 
that  the  committee  had  considered  the  question  of 
competence  very  carefully  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  procedure  adopted  was  correct.40    With  respect 
to  the  election  of  the  judges  in  the  firstsession  of  the 
General  Assembly  rather  than  in  its  second— that 
decision,  the  committee  felt,  was  something  on 
which  the  Executive  Committee  could  and  had 
made  a  recommendation.     The  Australian  member 
of  Committee  5,  A.  P.  Renouf,  amplified  his  Dele- 
gation's point  of  view  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
committee.     He  did  not  reiterate  the  contention  as 
to  the  alleged  incompetence  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mitteei  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  the  invitations, 
but  he  elaborated  the  argument  that  the  procedure 
employed  by  the  Executive  Secretary  had  not  ac- 
corded with  the  requirements  of  Article  5  of  the 
Statute,  and  he  repeated  the  view  of  his  Delega- 
tion that  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
had  been  precipitate.     The  committee  examined 
and  agreed  to  abandon  as    unnecessary  a  draft 
resolution  prepared  by  the  Secretariat  designed 
to  cure  any  alleged  defect  in  the  procedure  which 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  in  his  circular  letter  that  the 
period    of    three    months    would    be    regarded 
by  the   Executive   Committee   as   running   from 
September  15th.     The  Australian  member  there- 
upon  "reserved  the   right   of   his   delegation   to 
raise    their    contention    as    to    the    irregularity 
of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary at  a  later  date".41     In  the  course  of  discus- 
sion by  the  Executive  Committee  of  other  reports 
presented  by  Committee  5,  Dr.  Evatt  stated  his 
"opinion  that  the  new  Court  should  be  established 
by  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  would  give  additional  time 
for  the  consideration  of  nominations  and  would 
afford  much  better  results".42 

On  this  note,  the  labors  of  the  Committee  or 
Court  and  Legal  Problems  of  the  Executive  Com 
mittee  came  to  an  end.  Members  were  on  notice 
however,  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  mighi 
witness  a  renewal  of  controversy  concerning  th< 
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procedure  and  timing  of  the  issuance  of  the  invita- 
tions for  nominations  of  the  candidates  for  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee abandoned  its  hope  of  having  the  General 
Assembly  meet  in  December  and  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Preparatory  Commission  that  the 
General  Assembly  meet  between  the  second  and 
seventh  of  January.43  The  Executive  Secretary  ac- 
cordingly despatched  telegrams  to  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  51  United  Nations  request- 
ing them  to  inform  their  respective  national  nomi- 
nating groups  that,  in  view  of  the  postponement 
of  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  nominations  of  candidates  for  the  Court 
should  be  sent  in  by  January  10,  1946  and  not  as 
originally  stated  by  December  15,  1945.44 

Committee  5  on  Legal.  Questions  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission 

Immediately  after  the  new  legal  committee  43 
serving  the  Preparatory  Commission  had  organ- 
ized itself  and  had  authorized  the  establishment  of 
two  subcommittees,  one  on  registration  of  treaties 
and  another  on  privileges  and  immunities,  it  en- 
tered upon  a  discussion  46  of  a  proposal  made  by  the 
delegate  of  Australia  that  the  election  of  the  judges 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  be  postponed 
until  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Judges  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice 

The  Australian  resolution,  citing  the  fixing  of 
January  10,  1946  as  "the  closing  date  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  nominations''  and  expressing  the  opinion 
"that  more  time  than  would  thus  be  available  is 
necessary  for  securing  the  best  available  candi- 
dates and  for  the  clue  consideration  when  com- 
pleted," proposed  that  it  be  recommended  "to  the 
Commission  that  the  election  of  judges  should  take 
place  in  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  at  that  time."47  The  discussion 
of  this  proposal  occupied  the  committee  for  four 
days.  The  debate  centered  principally  on  the 
policy  of  postponing  the  elections,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  few  other  delegations  support- 
ing the  move.  Most  members  felt,  however,  that 
sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  purpose 


in  hand  and  feared  that  if  the  second  part  of  the 
first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  were  for 
some  unforseen  reason  postponed  from  the  con- 
templated meeting  in  the  spring  of  1946  the  United 
Nations  might  find  itself  without  any  court  until 
some  time  in  the  fall  of  1946.  Numerous  weighty 
arguments  were  advanced  on  both  sides  of  the  prop- 
osition. K.  H.  Bailey,  the  Australian  Delegate, 
in  concluding  the  debate,  after  restating  his  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  postponement,  stressed  once 
again  the  view  of  his  Delegation  that  the  procedure 
required  under  the  Statute  had  not  been  complied 
with.  In  the  end,  the  proposal  to  postpone  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  26  to  8.48 


43  Summary  Record  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Oct.  27,  1945,  PC/EX/128,  Oct.  30, 
1945,  p.  27. 

44  Memorandum  by  the  Executive  Secretary,  PC/EX/141, 
Nov.  17,  1945. 

45  The  Preparatory  Commission  met  at  Church  House, 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  24,  1945.  The 
terms  of  reference  of  Committee  5,  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mission at  its  Second  Plenary  Meeting,  Nov.  26,  1945, 
Journal  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  p.  20,  were  as 
follows : 

Committee  5:  Legal  Committee  would  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  Chapter  V  of  the 
Report  of  the  Executive  Committee;  on  any  proposals  or 
amendments  submitted  by  Delegations  on  matters  falling 
within  the  scope  of  Chapter  V,  and  on  the  clauses  of  the 
Interim  Arrangements  relating  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  to  other  legal  problems  not  coming  within 
the  terms  of  reference  of  other  committees.  It  should 
assist  the  other  committees  and  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission on  legal  problems  referred  to  it  by  those  com- 
mittees or  by  the  Preparatory  Commission.  (Text  in 
PC/9/Annexe  III,  Nov.  24,  1945.) 

The  Journal  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  and  the 
Summary  Records  of  the  meetings  of  its  eight  committees 
have  been  published,  as  has  its  final  report,  Report  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  PC/20, 
Dec.  23,  1945,  hereinafter  cited  as  Preco  Report,  but  the 
working  papers  of  the  committees  and  their  subcommittees 
have  not.  For  lists  of  the  delegations  and  the  committee 
secretariats,  see  Handbook  (Revised  Edition)  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Nations,  November 
24, 191,5. 

46  Summary  Record,  Second  Meeting,  Nov.  28,  1945, 
PC/LEG/10. 

"PC/LEG/13,  Nov.  29,  1945,  reprinted  in  Summary 
Record  of  Committee  5,  Third  Meeting,  Nov.  29,  1945, 
PC/LEG/16. 

48  Summary  Record  of  Committee  5,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Meetings,  Nov.  28  and  29,  Dec.  1  and  3, 
PC/LEG/10,  PC/LEG/16,  PC/LEG/19,  PC/LEG/23,  respec- 
tively. 
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During  the  debate,  the  French  representative 
announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French 
national  group  to  nominate  a  Republican  Spaniard 
as  a  candidate.  The  Mexican  and  other  delegates 
expressed  themselves  as  welcoming  this  declara- 
tion. 

A  suggestion  advanced  by  the  Delegate  of  South 
Africa  that  the  elections  be  held  as  near  to  the  end 
of  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  as  possible  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  committee  after  the 
Australian  proposal  had  been  defeated.  This  de- 
sire of  Committee  5  was  accordingly  communi- 
cated to  Committees  1  and  2,  which  dealt  with  the 
agendas  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council,  respectively,  and  it  was  incorporated,  in 
the  report  of  Committee  5  approved  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission.49  That  report  also  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
the  time  for  the  elections  and  of  sending  out  the 
invitations  to  nominate.50  The  controversy  was 
thus  ended. 

Dissolution  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Executive  Committee's 
recommendation  relating  to  the  dissolution  of  the 


48  Journal,  p.  106,  and  Preco  Report,  p.  57. 

60  On  adoption  by  the  committee  of  PC/LEG/25,  which 
was  a  redraft  of  the  recommendation  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  Chapter  V  of  the  Executive  Committee  Report, 
however,  the  Australian  delegate  "stated  that  his  Dele- 
gation reserved  its  position  in  regard  to  this  resolution 
and  would  raise  the  question  again  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. For  that  reason,  they  did  not  press  for  a  vote 
on  certain  proposed  amendments."  Summary  Record, 
Sixth  Meeting,  Dec.  7,  1945,  PC/LEG/31.  The  question 
was  not,  however,  revived  in  the  General  Assembly. 

51  PC/LEG/28,  Dec.  4,  1945,  not  PC/LEG/29  as  errone- 
ously given  in  the  Summary  Record  for  the  day.  Dr.  Evatt 
indicated  this  view  of  his  Delegation  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, op.  cit.  supra,  n.  29. 

52  Summary  Record,  Sixth  Meeting,  Dec.  7,  1945, 
PC/LEG/31. 

03  Report  of  Committee  5,  PC/LEG/32,  Dec.  8,  1945; 
Journal,  pp.  106-107. 

64  PC/LEG/27;  Sixth  Meeting,  supra,  n.  52. 

65  PC/LEG/29,  Dec.  4,  1945. 
50  Supra,  n.  53. 

"Summary  Record,  Third  Meeting,  Nov.  29,  1945, 
PC/LEG/16.  It  consisted  of  representatives  of  eight  dele- 
gations under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Korovin  (So- 
viet Union).  The  United  States  was  not  represented  on 
this  subcommittee. 
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old  Court,  the  Australian  Delegation  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  recitals  of  the  resolution  to  be 
moved  in  the  League  of  Nations  as  follows :  "Con- 
sidering also  that  upon  the   dissolution   of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent 
Court  will,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  its 
execution,  become  legally  void."  51    This  language 
was  to  be  in  addition  to  the  procedure  already 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee.     On 
the  grounds  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Court 
was  the  affair  of  the  League,  the  committee,  how- 
ever, decided  to  delete  the  entire  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  moved  in  the  League  and  the  reference  to 
it    in    the    recommendation.     The    Australian 
amendment  was  then  not  pressed.    As  thus  altered, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  approved  by  Committee  5.52    When  the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion on  December  18,  1945,53  it  operated  to  record 
the  assent  to  dissolution  of  those  states  repre- 
sented in  the  Commission  which  were  parties  to  the 
Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Permanent  Court. 
This  action  ended  the  proceedings  in  the  United 
Nations  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  dissolution. 

Convening  of  the  First  Session   of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice 

When  Committee  5  was  considering  the  Execu- 
tive Committee's  recommendation  concerning  the 
steps  to  be  taken  for  the  convening  of  the  first 
session  of  the  new  Court,54  the  Canadian  Delega- 
tion offered  an  amendment  to  it  reflecting  their 
feeling  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  "should  not 
be  necessarily  fixed  at  the  level  of  1936  to  1939,  but 
should  more  properly  be  correlated  to  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Secretariat."  : 

After  an  effort  was  made  to  adopt  only  general 
language,  omitting  reference  to  any  specific  crite- 
rion, the  Canadian  proposal  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
was  lost.  Thereupon,  the  committee  adopted  the 
original  recommendation,  with  only  stylistic 
changes.  The  Preparatory  Commission  subse- 
quently approved  it  also.56 

Registration  of  Treaties 

The  subcommittee  which  had  been  elected  57  t< 
examine  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  registration  and  publication  o1 
treaties  and  international  agreements  reported  •< 
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resolution  58  in  which  was  provision  for  approval 
by  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Executive  Secretary  in  sending  out 
the  circular  letter  of  November  8,  1945.59  Other- 
wise it  repeated,  with  some  editing,  the  substance 
of  the  original  recommendation.  After  an  expla- 
nation that  it  was  unlikely  that  any  political  con- 
struction would  be  put  upon  the  proposed  invi- 
tation by  the  General  Assembly  to  invite  non- 
members  of  the  United  Nations  to  register  their 
treaties  with  the  Secretariat,  Committee  5  unan- 
imously adopted  the  draft  recommendation.60 
With  the  necessary  stylistic  changes,  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  approved  it.61 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

In  view  of  the  developments  in  the  Executive 
Committee  62  and  in  Committee  8  63  of  the  Prepar- 
atory Commission  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a 
site  for  the  location  of  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations,  it  was  regarded  by 
sundry  members  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
to  be  a  matter  of  some  urgency  to  advance  the 
work  of  the  Commission  in  relation  to  privileges 
and  immunities  considerably  beyond  the  pro- 
gram 64  recommended  by  Committee  5  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Hence  Committee  8  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  established  a  juridical 
subcommittee  "to  draft  an  appropriate  text  on  the 
conditions  to  be  embodied  in  an  agreement  with 
any  host  country." 65  In  the  subcommittee  of  Com- 
mittee 5  set  up  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  privi- 
leges and  immunities,66  it  was  explained  that  the 
elaboration  of  a  draft  convention  dealing  with  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Organization 
throughout  its  membership  was  desired  so  that 
certain  of  its  provisions  could  be  referred  to  in 
the  contemplated  special  agreement  relating  to  the 
site.  The  subcommittee  of  Committee  5  was 
therefore  urged  to  proceed  with  appropriate  speed 
to  the  completion  of  this  task. 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  in  three  meet- 
ings examined  a  draft  resolution 67  embodying  a 
draft  general  convention  on  privileges  and  im- 
munities introduced  by  Senator  Hugesson  of  the 
Canadian  Delegation.  Committee  5  discussed  the 
subcommittee's  report 68  and  the  draft  recommen- 
dation 69  containing  the  draft  convention  at  four 
of  its  meetings.70  After  delegates  had  expressed 
the  view  that  "a  convention  was  an  extremely  diffi- 


cult document  to  draft  and  required  much  time 
and  detailed  study,"  but  that  the  draft  "could  be 
submitted,  as  material,  to  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  consideration  together  with  the  study"  [on 
privileges  and  immunities  elaborated  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee] ,  Committee  5  agreed  "to  pass 
on  the  draft  convention  as  a  working  paper  only, 
together  with  the  study  and  annexe"  [containing 
the  compilation  of  provisions  in  the  constitutions 
of  specialized  agencies]  .T1 

Meanwhile,  the  juridical  subcommittee  of  Com- 
mittee 8  elaborated  a  draft  agreement  in  relation 
to  the  site.72 

In  the  beginning  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  it  had  been  expected  in 
Committee  8  that  a  joint  subcommittee  of  Commit- 
tees 5  and  8  could  be  set  up  to  handle  the  two  as- 
pects of  the  subject  of  privileges  and  immunities, 
i.e.  in  relation  to  any  host  state  and  in  relation 
to  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.73    As 


68  PC/LEG/30,  Dec.  6,  1945. 
50  Supra,  n.  16. 

60  Summary  Record,  Seventh  Meeting,  Dec.  10,  1945,  PC/ 
LEG/35. 

61  PC/13  ;  Journal,  p.  107 ;  Preco  Report,  p.  59. 

62  The  discussion  and  recommendation  relating  to  lo- 
cation of  the  seat  in  the  United  States.  Excom  Report, 
pp.  15,  115,  118. 

63  The  counterpart  of  Committee  10  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Both  dealt  with  "General  Questions",  includ- 
ing the  question  of  locating  the  permanent  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations. 

64  Supra,  n.  24. 

65  Summary  Record,  Second  Meeting,  Nov.  28,  1945, 
PC/G/4.  The  delegations  of  nine  states  were  represented 
on  this  subcommittee.  In  accord  with  its  announced  pol- 
icy of  "neutrality"  in  matters  related  to  the  selection  of 
the  site,  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  preferred  not 
to  be,  and  was  not,  represented  on  this  subcommittee. 
Summary  Record,  Fourth  Meeting,  Nov.  30,  1945,  PC/G/5. 

66  Summary  Record,  Third  Meeting,  Nov.  29,  1945,  PC/ 
LEG/16.  Eight  delegations,  including  the  United  States, 
were  represented  on  this  subcommittee.  Mr.  Eric  Beck- 
ett (United  Kingdom)  was  chosen  chairman. 

67  PC/LEG/17,  Nov.  30,  1945. 

68  PC/LEG/33,  Dec.  8,  1945. 
09  PC/LEG/34,  Dec.  8,  1945. 

'"Seventh  to  Tenth  Meetings,  Dec.  10,  11,  14,  and  15, 
Summary  Record,  PC/LEG/35,  PC/LEG/37,  PC/LEG/40, 
and  PC/LEG/41,  respectively. 

"  PC/LEG/35  and  PC/LEG/37.  The  revised  recommen- 
dation embodying  those  views  is  in  PC/LEG/38,  Dec.  11, 
1945. 

72  PC/G/24,  Dec.  14,  1945. 

73  Committee  8,  Summary  Record,  Second  Meeting,  Nov. 
28,  1945,  PC/G/4. 
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things  developed,  however,  no  joint  subcommittee 
or  joint  meetings  of  the  two  subcommittees  were 
provided  for,  but  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  Committee  5   (Mr.  Beckett,  United  King- 
dom)   and    another    member    of    the    same    (M. 
Bourquin,  Belgium)   were  asked  by  the  juridical 
subcommittee  of  Committee  8  to  attend  its  meet- 
ings.    In  these  circumstances,  during  the  discus- 
sions in  Committee  5,  "it  was  pointed  out  that 
Committee  5  could  not  take  any  responsibility  for 
any  of  the  proposals  made  by  Committee  8  con- 
cerning privileges  and  immunities  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  included  in  the 
convention  with  the  host  State,  since  Committee 
5  could  not  consider  and  discuss  these  proposals," 
[owing  to  the  imminence  of  the  closing  of  the 
labors  of  the  Preparatory  Commission] .    Further- 
more, Committee  5  felt  that  "the  convention  with 
the  host  State  should  not  appear  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Report  [of  the  Preparatory  Commission] 
as  the  general  convention  on  privileges  and  im- 
munities."   The   Committee   adopted   these   two 
views  unanimously.    In  addition,  "the  Committee 
agreed  to  ask  Mr.  Beckett  to  inform  the  juridical 
subcommittee  of  Committee  8    that  Committee  5 
considered  that  the  convention  with  the  host  State 
should  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  working  paper  in  the  same  way  as  the  general 
convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  which 
had  been  drafted  by  Committee  5." 

After  further  discussion  of  the  draft  general 


"Summary    Record,    Ninth    Meeting,    Dec.    14,    1945, 
PC/LEG/40. 

"PC/LEG/42,  Dec.  15,  1945. 

76  Among  its  first  acts  on  organizing  itself,  the  Prepar- 
atory Commission  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  Draft- 
ing Committee,  proposed  in  PC/9/  Annex  III ;  Journal  p. 
20.  See  also  Journal,  pp.  39,  61,  79,  84,  on  the  organization 
and  terms  of  reference  of  the  Drafting  Committee.  In  gen- 
eral it  performed  editorial  service  in  relation  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  several  technical  committees.  Through  in- 
advertence, the  question  was  not  properly  put  on  one  of 
the  documents  reported  by  Committee  5  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  on  Dec.  18,  1945,  Journal,  p.  107.  This  was 
corrected  by  the  Commission  on  Dec.  23,  1945,  J  our  mil, 
p.  143. 

77  Journal,  p.  107,  Preco  Report,  p.  60. 

,8PC/G/36  and  PC/G/31 ;  Journal,  p.  141,  Prcco  Report. 
p.  75,  114.  PC/G/31  contains  a  redraft  of  the  draft  con- 
vention originally  in  PC/G/24,  submitted  by  the  Delegation 
of  Canada  and  approved  by  Committee  8  on  Dec.  22,  1945, 
Summary  Record,  PC/G/39. 
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convention,  article  by  article,  various  delegations 
making  reservations  against  one  or  another  of  the 
provisions,  Committee  5  approved  it  as  a  working 
paper  for  transmission  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  recommendation  75  which  it  adopted  on  the 
general  subject  provided  in  brief  for  the  following : 
(a)  an  instruction  by  the  Preparatory  Commission 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Article  105  as  from  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  Charter;  (&)  a  recommendation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  that  at  its  first  session  it  make 
recommendations  or  propose  conventions  in  appli- 
cation of  Article  105 ;  (c)  transmission  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  study 
on  privileges  and   immunities  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  its  annex  and  the  draft 
convention  on  privileges  and  immunities  annexed 
thereto;   (d)  a  view  that  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities   in   connection   with   the   International 
Court  of  Justice  "should  be  determined  after  the 
Court  has  been  consulted",  and  a  recommendation 
that  "until  further  action  has  been  taken  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  Members  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  should  be  followed" ;  and 
(e)   a  recommendation  looking  toward  coordina- 
tion of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  specialized 
agencies  with  those  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  edited  by  the  central  Drafting  Committee,76 
the  draft  recommendation  of  Committee  5  on 
privileges  and  immunities  was  approved  by  the 
Preparatory  Commission  on  December  18,  1945.77 
The  recommendation  of  Committee  8  relating  to 
the  site  agreement,  accompanied  by  the  draft  con- 
vention with  an  annex  of  provisions  copied  from 
the  general  convention,  was  approved  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  on  December  23,  1945.78  In 
the  final  Report  of  the  Commission,  this  latter 
draft  convention  appears  in  Chapter  VII  on 
"Privileges,  Immunities,  and  Facilities  of  the 
United  Nations". 

Thus  ended  the  work  of  the  legal  committee  of 
the  Preparatory  Commission.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  among  the  most  arduous  of  the  tasks 
which  might  be  assigned  to  a  legal  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly,  when  it  should  meet,  could 
be  the  subject  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  its  headquarters  and  gen- 
erally throughout  its  membership. 


The  Paris  Peace  Conference 


Meetings  of  Committee  on  Rules  of  Procedure 

REMARKS  BY  THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


Paris,  August  3 

[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

Mr.  President,  I  have  refrained  from  speaking 
on  any  of  the  procedural  matters  save  one.  I  am 
prompted  to  ask  your  indulgence  now  because  of 
statements  which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
half  hour.  In  response  to  what  was  said  by  the 
speaker  preceding  me  as  to  "decisions"  and  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
toward  procedural  questions  here,  I  must  say  that 
day  after  day  the  United  States  took  the  position 
that  it  would  agree  to  submit  the  proposals  as  to 
rules  only  if  it  were  made  clear  that  they  were 
suggestions  to  be  agreed  to  or  disagreed  with  by 
the  Conference.  I  have  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  made  by  our  own  represent- 
ative but  which  I  have  found  to  be  extremely 
accurate,  and  I  find  that  on  seven  different  occa- 
sions I  made  such  statement  prior  to  the  agree- 
ment upon  the  suggestions.  When  that  agreement 
was  made  the  gentleman  who  was  keeping  the 
minutes  recorded  this: 

"The  Secretary  in  agreeing  to  these  proposals 
said  that  he  wished  it  clearly  understood  that 
when  the  conference  convened  the  United  States 
was  entirely  free  to  accept  or  reject  on  its  merits 
any  amendment  or  new  proposals  concerning  rules 
of  procedure  which  might  be  offered.  He  said  he 
had  no  particular  changes  or  amendments  in  mind 
but  he  could  not  bind  the  United  States  in  advance 
to  taking  a  dishonest  position  in  regard  to  any 
amendment  or  new  proposal  on  rules  of  proce- 
dure because  of  prior  agreement  with  his  three 
colleagues. 

"Mr.  Molotov  2  stated  that  he  felt  that  it  was  up 
to  the  head  of  each  delegation  to  decide  its  view 
on  any  new  suggestions  or  amendments  to  the  rules 
of  procedure,  that  there  was  no  need  for  a  decision 
to  that  effect  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  heads 
of  each  delegation. 
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"The  Secretary  said  that  on  that  condition  he 
was  prepared  to  accept  the  proposals  concerning 
procedure  and  he  hoped  that  the  invitations  could 
be  sent  out  promptly." 

I  say  that  because  I  want  the  matter  clear  now, 
what  the  position  is  as  to  new  amendments,  as  to 
any  amendment  that  is  offered.  When  the  sug- 
gestions sent  out  by  the  Council  do  not  cause  me 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  harmful,  I  want  to  stand 
by  the  suggestions  that  were  sent  to  the  Confer- 
ence by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  and 
intend  to  do  so.  Whenever  I  cannot  find  it  possi- 
ble to  go  along  with  it,  I  shall  vote  against  it.  On 
the  question  we  have  yet  to  reach  as  to  voting  pro- 
cedure, I  shall  vote  for  an  amendment.  There- 
fore, the  position  of  the  United  States  is  based 
upon  its  belief  as  to  the  wise  thing  to  do  in  this 
particular  case.  Mr.  Molotov  is  right.  I  did  tell 
him  yesterday  I  intended  to  vote  for  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Council,  and  I  so  advised  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters. I  so  advised  the  press.  In  my  opinion 
the  matter  is  not  of  as  great  importance  as  it  seems 
to  be  in  the  opinion  of  others.  It  is  apparent  to 
me  from  the  discussion  at  the  table  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  receive  a  unanimous  vote.  That  is 
unfortunate,  because  I  have  complete  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  fairness  of  any  member  of  this 
Conference  who  should  preside  as  president  of  the 
plenary  session.  My  regret  about  it  is  that  it 
causes  such  a  division.  When  I  vote  to  sustain  the 
recommendation  or  suggestions  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  I  do  so  because 
you  cannot  secure  unanimity,  and  in  looking  for 
a  plan  I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  this  one.  I 
know  Mr.  Molotov  feels  strongly  about  this  recom- 
mendation   on    chairmanship.     I    remember    he 

1  Head  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

2  Soviet  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  head  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 
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stated  the  fact  that  it  was  followed  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  San  Francisco  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily; therefore,  he  hoped  it  would  be  followed 
here.     I  do  not  feel  so  strongly  about  it.     All  I 
hope  for  is  that  the  Conference  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  its  conviction,  one  way  or  the  other. 
When  that  is  done,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not 
create  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
that  would  not  only  affect  our  deliberations  here 
but  might  possibly  affect  the  ability  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  to  reach  agreement  when 
your  recommendations  are  forwarded  to  it.     I  am 
more  interested  in  your  sending  recommendations 
to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  than  I  am  in 
what  individual  shall  preside  over  our  session. 
Therefore,  I  hope,  without  being  influenced  in 
any  way  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  that 
you  vote  your  convictions.     I  am  going  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Paris,  August  5 

[Released  to  the  press  August  6] 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  Delegation 
will  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  amend- 
ment recognizes  the  principle  of  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  which  has  been  followed  in  many 
international  conferences  and  is  followed  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  treaties  under  consideration,  as  we  all  know, 
must  go  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  for 
final  drafting.  In  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, the  agreement  must  be  unanimous.  A  pro- 
posal that  receives  here  a  two-thirds  majority  is 
more  likely  to  be  adopted  than  a  proposal  receiv- 
ing a  bare  majority.  It  is  said  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  cannot  be  obtained,  because  the  four 
members  of  the  Council  have  agreed  to  support 
the  draft  treaty.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult as  to  matters  agreed  upon.  It  would  not  be 
true  as  to  questions  in  disagreement. 

I  have  had  prepared  for  my  own  use  a  list  of 
subjects  not  agreed  to  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  There  are  26  questions  not  agreed  to. 
Some,  in  my  opinion,  are  very  important.  Others 
are  not  so  important,  but  they  were  sufficiently 
controversial  questions  to  cause  disagreement  in 
the  Council.  Therefore,  as  to  those  questions,  cer- 
tainly we  will  agree  that  the  voting  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  agreement  in  the  Council  that  the 
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four  members  would  support  the  draft  treaties 
submitted. 

Then  as  to  any  new  question,  certainly  there 
would  be  no  effect  by  reason  of  any  agreement  in 
the  Council,  because  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
the  four  will  be  at  liberty  to  vote  as  they  please 
on  supplemental  questions. 

Now  I  am  informed  by  my  good  friend  repre- 
senting the  Netherlands  that  he  misunderstood  my 
position  last  week  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  United  States  where  a  proposal  receives  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  I  stated  that  if  any  proposal  received 
a  two-thirds  vote  in  this  Conference  that  when  the 
recommendation  came  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  regardless  of  how  I  had  voted  in 
the  Conference,  even  if  I  had  voted  against  the 
proposal,  that  I  would  feel  called  upon  to  change 
my  views  and  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
urge  acceptance  of  the  view  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Conference  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

Certainly,  from  what  I  have  said  to  you  about 
the  number  of  questions  in  disagreement  and  as  to 
the  supplementary  questions,  my  statement  would 
mean  this : 

That  if  the  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  will  make  to  you  the  same  state- 
ment I  have,  then  as  to  these  26  or  more  questions 
this  Conference  will  write  the  treaty  and  not  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  its  final  meeting. 
That  would  be  something  you  did  not  expect  and 
we  did  not  expect  when  we  came  here  to  consider 
these  draft  treaties. 

But  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  two-thirds  vote  as  to  matters  that  are 
agreed  to.  I  must  agree  with  the  members  of  the 
Conference  who  have  expressed  that  view.  I  make 
clear  now  that  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  these 
26  or  more  questions  where  the  Council  is  not 
bound.  As  to  the  matters  in  which  the  Council  is 
bound,  it  does  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  this 
Conference  to  submit  a  recommendation,  and  be- 
cause I  recognized  that  to  be  true,  when  this  Com- 
mittee first  met  I  drafted  an  agreement  following 
the  plan  for  voting  in  the  commissions  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  any  proposal  in  which 
members  of  this  Conference  are  interested  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  It  would  be  more  liberal,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  other  amendments,  but  I  have  determined 
that  the  practical  thing  to  do  is  to  support  the 
amendment  that  has  been  circulated  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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The  question  has  been  asked  as  to  what  the  effect 
vould  be  of  having  two  kinds  of  recommendations, 
[t  would  mean  that  as  to  the  proposal  receiving 
i  majority  vote,  it  would  be  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  under  the  Moscow  Agree- 
nent  as  it  is  a  recommendation,  and  Council  is 
Dound  to  give  it  serious  consideration  and  not  re- 
ject it  arbitrarily.  Certainly,  it  should  be  given 
serious  consideration.  Any  proposal  that  came 
from  this  Conference  with  a  majority  even  of  one 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  every  doubt. 

But  I  would  not  feel  that  I  would  be  justified  in 
taking  the  same  position  as  to  a  proposal  having 
a  bare  majority  that  I  would  take  as  to  a  proposal 
having  a  two-thirds  majority.  For  I  can  conceive 
the  possibility  of  a  proposal  receiving  a  bare  ma- 
jority which  I  had  opposed  in  the  Conference  and 
which  in  my  opinion  would  make  it  difficult  for 
me  to  secure  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Therefore,  I  would  not  bind  myself  to  sup- 
port in  every  case,  as  against  my  own  view,  a  rec- 
ommendation that  had  only  a  bare  majority.  But 
where  it  has  two  thirds,  I  will  say  to  the  United 
States  Senate  that  whenever  a  proposal  has  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  this  Con- 
ference supporting  it,  that  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  willing  to  go  along  with  that  proposal. 

I  do  not  know  the  order  in  which  the  vote  will 
be  taken.  For  the  reasons  I  have  expressed,  I  can- 
not support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Nether- 
lands, but  I  will  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will  provide  sub- 
stantially what  the  Netherlands  wants  to  accom- 
plish and  in  addition  would  provide  a  two-thirds 
vote,  which  I  still  hope  my  associates  of  the  Coun- 
cil will  accept  and  support  in  the  Council  whether 
they  vote  for  it  in  the  Conference  or  not. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  speak  to  a 
proposal  of  my  friend  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can- 
ada, Mr.  Mackenzie  King,  who  says  the  Council 
might  well  meet  while  this  Conference  is  in  session 
to  consider  Conference  recommendations.  I  think 
that  is  right.  I  think  that,  after  discussion  is  had 
on  proposals,  the  members  of  the  Council  may  feel 
that  they  are  justified  in  agreeing  to  accepting 
some  recommendations  that  are  offered  by  this 
Conference.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Conference. 
When  we  were  at  war,  we  called  on  you.  When 
we  are  at  peace,  we  should  be  willing  to  listen  to 
you. 
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I  must  apologize  for  taking  the  time  of  the 
Commission,  but  it  is  necessitated  by  the  remarks 
made  yesterday. 

Since  this  Commission  convened  one  week  ago 
I  have  not  uttered  one  word  in  criticism  of  any 
position  taken  by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Republic.  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  on 
no  occasion  have  I  questioned  his  motives ;  there- 
fore, I  imagine  you  shared  my  surprise  when  on 
yesterday  the  Soviet  representative  chose  to  in- 
troduce this  note  into  our  discussions.  I  first 
address  myself  to  the  last  statement  he  made  in 
his  references  to  me. 

Referring  to  my  approval  of  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie  King  that  when  the  Conference 
has  made  recommendations  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  should  meet  to  consider  such 
recommendations,  Mr.  Molotov  said  that  on  the 
thirtieth  of  July  he  had  suggested  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegate  and  certain  other  delegates  that  they 
meet  but  the  American  Delegate  replied  that  there 
was  no  need  for  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
to  meet.  He  said  if  I  now  supported  his  proposal 
for  a  meeting  it  would  make  him  happy.  Clearly 
he  wished  you  to  believe  that  he  desired  the  Coun- 
cil to  meet  as  did  the  Canadian  representative 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  recommendations, 
but  the  Soviet  representative  knows  that  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts. 

The  evening  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the  day 
after  the  Conference  convened,  the  gentleman 
who  acts  as  his  interpreter  called  my  secretary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Molotov  wanted  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  to  meet  at  9 :  30  a.m.  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  who  should  be  elected  chair- 
man of  this  Commission.  At  the  meeting  which 
was  scheduled  for  10  o'clock  I  sent  Mr.  Molotov 
word  that  it  was  for  the  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion and  not  for  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  decide  who  should  be  elected  president 
and  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  to  meet  for  the  purpose  stated.  This 
suggestion  has  no  relevancy  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Canadian  representative. 

Last  Saturday  I  received  another  message  from 
Mr.  Molotov  asking  me  to  agree  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  discuss  who 
should  be  named  to  preside  over  the  various  sub- 
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committees  when  they  are  established  by  the  Con- 
ference. I  stated  it  would  be  unwise  for  the 
Council  to  meet  for  that  purpose,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  and  not  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should  deter- 
mine who  would  preside  over  the  Conference 
commissions. 

This  statement  shows  conclusively  that  Mr. 
Molotov  was  not  asking  as  did  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King  that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should 
meet  later  on  to  consider  recommendations  when 
such  recommendations  were  made  by  the  Confer- 
ence. What  he  was  seeking  to  do  was  to  have  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  dictate  on  that  date  to  this  Con- 
ference who  should  be  elected  chairman  of  the 
various  commissions,  and  the  Conference  may  as 
well  know  this.  Ever  since  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment we  have  encountered  at  every  step  Soviet 
determination  to  restrict  the  right  to  make  peace 
to  the  fewest  possible  number  of  great  powers.  At 
London  in  September  the  issue  was  the  Soviet 
desire  to  exclude  France  and  China  from  any  part 
in  drafting  the  Balkan  treaties.  At  Moscow  the 
Soviet  Government  fought  stubbornly  for  the 
smallest  possible  number  of  participants  in  this 
Conference. 

The  struggle  then  moved  on  to  fixing  the  powers 
of  the  Conference  and  its  procedure,  culminating 
in  this  effort  while  the  Conference  is  in  session  to 
have  the  Council  meet  to  dictate  even  the  officials 
of  the  Conference.  At  various  times  whenever 
the  Soviet  representative  could  not  have  his  way 
he  has  indulged  in  impugning  the  motives  of  his 
colleagues.  He  might  as  well  realize  now  that 
such  tactics  do  not  help  his  cause  and  even  the 
most  patient  people  will  finally  resent  them. 
Because  of  my  statement  yesterday  morning  that 
I  would  support  the  amendment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  providing  for  the  submission  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  a  recommenda- 
tion adopted  by  a  majority  vote  as  well  as  a  recom- 
mendation adopted  by  two-thirds  vote,  Mr.  Molo- 
tov presumed  to  lecture  me  about  consistency. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  Hungary  which  was  sent  you 
by  the  Council,  you  will  find  listed  the  states  Mr. 
Molotov  agreed  in  the  Council  should  consider 
that  treaty.  Last  week  the  Soviet  representative 
made  a  speech  here  in  behalf  of  changing  the  sug- 
gested procedure  and  urged  that  Poland  be  added 
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to  the  states  to  consider  the  treaty  with  Hungary. 
He  didn't  even  claim  he  had  made  a  reservation  to 
change  his  view.  He  couldn't.  But  no  member 
of  the  Council  or  of  the  Conference  has  thought 
of  criticizing  him  for  his  action  or  of  impugning 
his  motives. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Molotov  lectured  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  for  what  he  termed  their  inconsistency  in 
supporting  an  amendment  to  the  rules  as  to  voting 
procedure,  which  amendment  was  offered  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Molotov  concluded  his 
statement  by  offering  an  amendment  to  the  same 
section  of  the  rules.  This  amendment  has  been 
circulated  and  is  now  before  the  Conference. 
Now  only  Mr.  Molotov  could  do  that.  He  would 
have  no  hesitancy  in  criticizing  the  United  King- 
dom for  offering  an  amendment  to  the  rules  which 
were  suggested  by  the  Council,  but  he  would  be 
utterly  surprised  that  anyone  should  criticize  him 
for  inconsistency  in  offering  an  amendment  simi- 
lar in  some  respects  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  France  yesterday  afternoon.  When  Mr.  Molo- 
tov states  that  I  agreed  to  support  the  rules  of 
procedure,  this  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  I  want  the  members 
of  this  Conference  to  know  the  facts. 

On  July  4  Mr.  Molotov  agreed  to  ssnd  out  the 
invitations  to  this  Conference.  At  that  time  not 
one  word  was  said  about  procedure.  The  next 
day  he  insisted  that  the  invitations  should  not  be 
sent  out  until  the  Council  had  drafted  rules  of 
procedure  for  the  Conference.  For  days  we  re- 
minded him  of  his  agreement;  however,  we  could 
act  only  by  unanimous  vote  and  the  invitations 
were  held  up. 

I  will  not  lead  all  of  the  statements  I  made 
during  those  days  that  I  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  rules  of  procedure  the  Council  drafted.  I 
will  read  a  few.  After  discussing  the  subject  for 
24  hours  on  July  6,  I  stated  among  other  things 
that  the  Council  could  submit  rules  to  the  Confer- 
ence as  a  suggestion,  but  I  added,  and  now  I  quote : 
"I  would  object  to  this  being  done  unless  the  rules 
were  submitted  in  courteous  language  which  made 
it  clear  that  the  rules  were  only  suggestions  and 
no  attempt  was  being  made  to  usurp  the  power  of 
the  Conference."  I  said  if  some  other  government 
makes  a  suggestion  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment   considered    fair    and    reasonable,    the 
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United  States  would  be  prepared  to  agree  to  it. 
Now  Mr.  Molotov  heard  that,  yet  he  speaks  of  the 
United  States  being  bound  by  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  minutes  show  that  later  that  day  I  made 
this  statement :  "As  to  the  rules  Mr.  Byrnes 
wished  to  make  sure,  however,  that  they  would  not 
be  binding  on  the  Conference  and  the  Conference 
could  draw  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure.  He 
wished  it  further  understood  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  bound  to  support 
any  rules  drawn  up."  Mr.  Molotov  heard  that. 
Mr.  Bevin  made  substantially  the  same  statement 
on  several  occasions. 

Still  later  on  July  6  the  minutes  record :  "Mr. 
Byrnes  stated  that  the  United  States  Delegation 
considered  as  fundamental  the  right  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  determine  its  own  procedure.  The 
United  States  Delegation  did  not  agree  to  any 
proposal  which  would  become  binding  on  the  Con- 
ference or  on  it  (the  United  States).  With  that 
understanding  and  if  it  were  agreed  to  issue  the 
invitations,  Mr.  Byrnes  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Molotov  and  Mr. 
Bidault  but  he  was  not  going  to  be  bound  by  any- 
thing." 

On  the  evening  of  July  6  the  minutes  show: 
'"Yesterday  afternoon  Mr.  Byrnes  had  made  clear 
the  position  of  the  United  States  Delegation.  He 
wished  to  make  it  clear  again  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding.  He  would  agree  to 
discuss  rules  of  procedure  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  views  of  the  Council  go  forward  to  the 
Peace  Conference  as  proposals  and  suggestions 
and  that  the  United  States  Delegation  as  well  as 
the  Conference  should  not  be  bound  by  them." 
Mr.  Molotov  heard  that. 

I  was  forced  frequently  to  repeat  my  statement 
because  Mr.  Molotov  persisted  in  his  efforts  to 
have  the  rules  discussed  and  I  knew  from  experi- 
ence that  if  we  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
rules  with  him  without  repeating  time  and  time 
again  these  statements  we  would  be  expected  to  be 
bound  by  them,  otherwise  we  would  not  have  dis- 
cussed them.  Therefore,  time  and  time  again 
before  I  would  even  agree  to  discuss  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, I  repeated  these  statements. 

On  July  8  the  record  shows  that  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "If  the  invitations  could  be  sent 
the  United  States  Delegation  was  entirely  willing 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  rules  of  procedure 
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which  might  be  suggested  to  the  inviting  govern- 
ments. The  United  States  was  already  on  record 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  not  approve  any  pro- 
cedure proposed  by  the  four  powers  here  as  binding 
on  the  four  governments,  which  would  be  free  to 
consider  and  to  accept  any  other  proposals  on  the 
subject  which  might  be  made  by  the  members  of 
the  Conference.  Mr.  Bevin  said  that  he  took  it 
that  Mr.  Byrnes'  last  remarks  applied  only  to  ques- 
tions of  procedure.  Mr.  Byrnes  said  that  the  state- 
ment meant  that  the  Conference  could  adopt  its 
own  procedure.  If  at  the  Conference  some  govern- 
ment made  a  proposal  concerning  procedure  which 
impressed  the  United  States  Delegation  as  being 
reasonable  and  fair  the  United  States  Delegation 
reserved  the  right  to  vote  for  such  a  proposal." 
Mr.  Molotov  heard  that. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  that  day  when  after 
some  discussion  some  suggested  rules  were  being 
considered,  in  order  to  show  there  was  no  change 
in  the  United  States  position  the  record  shows  that 
I  made  the  following  statement :  "The  Secretary  in 
agreeing  to  these  proposals  said  that  he  wished 
it  clearly  understood  that  when  the  Conference 
convened  the  United  States  was  entirely  free  to 
accept  or  reject  on  its  merit  any  amendment  or 
new  proposals  concerning  rules  of  procedure  which 
might  be  offered." 

There  is  no  need  to  read  the  rest  of  the  state- 
ment, which  is  already  in  the  minutes  of  this  Con- 
ference. Mr.  Molotov  heard  me  make  these  and 
many  other  similar  statements.  He  knows  that, 
while  this  matter  was  under  discussion,  wherever 
there  is  a  free  press  the  newspapers  were  pub- 
lishing the  position  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
light  of  this  record  only  Mr.  Molotov  would  say 
that  I  had  agreed  to  support  the  suggested  rules 
of  procedure. 

Not  content  with  rejecting  the  facts  as  to  my 
position,  Mr.  Molotov  stated  that  if  the  United 
States  Delegation  would  reverse  itself  on  ques- 
tions of  procedure  it  was  possible  to  believe  it 
would  do  the  same  on  questions  other  than  pro- 
cedure agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. 

The  United  States  has  advised  the  Conference 
that  it  considers  itself  bound  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  matters  of 
substance  but  not  on  matters  of  procedure.  The 
United  States  will  keep  its  word  in  both  cases. 

I  am  entirely  willing  to  leave  the  record  I  have 
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read  to  be  judged  by  you  and  by  public  opinion. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  a  free  press;  there- 
fore, the  Soviet  representative  can  be  sure  that  his 
charges  impugning  the  motives  of  the  United 
States  have  been  published  today  in  the  United 
States  press.  I  challenge  him  to  secure  or  permit 
publication  in  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  statement  I 
have  now  made. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
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Republic.  When  their  backs  were  to  the  wall  and 
they  were  making  a  gallant  fight  against  great 
odds,  the  United  States  promised  aid.  They 
didn't  question  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  came  to  their  aid. 
Today  we  have  only  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Republic,  and  we  will  not 
permit  that  admiration  and  respect  to  be  lessened 
by  any  attack  by  Mr.  Molotov. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE   SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ON  VOTING  PROCEDURE  > 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference  : 
It  has  been  more  than  a  year  since  our  fighting 
men  won  the  war.  They  worked  together;  they 
fought  together ;  they  died  together.  They  were 
friends  and  comrades  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  Let  us  be  friends  and  comrades.  Let 
us  work  together  for  peace  as  they  fought  together 
for  freedom.  We  the  leaders  of  the  Allied  nations 
should  show  ourselves  worthy  of  our  sons  and 
daughters  who  risked  their  lives  and  gave  their 
lives  that  freedom  might  live. 

To  make  peace  we  must  be  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  peace.  We  must  have  the  will  to  make  peace,  the 
will  to  achieve  common  understanding.  The  will 
to  make  peace  and  reach  common  understanding 
does  not  depend  on  any  rules  of  procedure. 

This  Conference  has  been  called  to  give  the  na- 
tions which  fought  the  war  the  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  to  make  recommendations. 
All  of  us  agree  that  the  final  texts  of  the  treaties 
will  be  drawn  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
and  that  to  be  effective  they  must  be  ratified  by  the 
states  which  are  members  of  the  Council.  Now 
why  should  we  have  this  interminable  struggle  to 
determine  the  right  of  the  nations  which  helped 
to  win  the  war  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the 
peace  ?  Why  should  we  try  to  deny  to  the  nations 
which  fought  with  us  the  right  to  make  recom- 
mendations here  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters even  though  those  recommendations  do  not 
secure  a  full  two-thirds  vote?  If  a  proposal  re- 
ceives 13  votes  and  is  opposed  by  8  states,  are  the 
views  of  the  8  so  important  that  they  should  pre- 

1  Delivered  in  Paris  on  Aug.  9  at  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date. 


vent  the  submission  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  views  of  the  13  states? 

I  think  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  should 
consider  the  views  of  the  nations  which  helped  to 
win  the  war  even  though  they  are  not  the  views  of 
a  majority  of  us  here.  That  is  why  I  voted  for  the 
resolution  presented  by  Yugoslavia  which  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  a  neighboring  Allied  state  to 
present  its  proposals  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  though  they  fail  to  get  a  majority  vote. 
If  the  Foreign  Ministers  were  convinced  that  the 
proposal  was  right  and  just  and  in  accord  with 
world  opinion,  the  Foreign  Ministers  should  not 
hesitate  to  include  it  in  the  treaty  to  be  submitted 
to  the  states  for  ratification.  But  I  think  that  the 
nations  which  sent  their  sons  overseas  to  fight  are 
entitled  to  the  same  right,  and  I  take  exception  to 
the  charge  that  those  of  us  who  wish  to  recognize 
their  right  are  fomenting  a  third  world  war. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  statement  as  to  our  posi- 
tion in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on  voting 
procedure.  The  record  has  been  presented.  The 
repetition  of  an  inaccurate  statement  will  not  make 
it  accurate.  Whence  comes  this  talk  of  blocs,  by 
what  right  do  those  who  vote  ballot  after  ballot 
with  the  Soviet  Union  call  those  of  us  who  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  Soviet  Union  a  bloc? 

When  the  New  Zealand  proposal  to  have  all 
recommendations  made  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
was  defeated  in  the  Commission  by  a  bare  11  tc 
9  votes,  no  one  complained  that  the  proposal  hac 
been  rejected  by  a  Soviet  bloc,  but  when  the  Soviel 
proposal  on  voting  procedure  is  defeated  by  th< 
overwhelming  vote  of  15  to  6  here  in  this  Con- 
ference the  charge  is  made  that  the  defeat  wai 
brought  about  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  bloc.     Wha 
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loose  and  wicked  talk  this  is !  Fiance  and  Nor- 
way voted  with  the  majority.  They  have  striven 
so  hard  to  bring  about  a  common  accord.  Should 
they  now  be  arraigned  as  partisans  of  disunity? 
Brazil,  China,  and  Ethiopia  are  also  so  arraigned. 
Britain,  which  for  a  whole  year  fought  to  keep 
our  freedom  almost  alone,  is  attacked  for  daring 
to  stand  up  for  its  convictions.  The  United  States, 
which  has  steadfastly  pursued  a  policy  of  friend- 
ship with  all  peace-loving  nations  and  has  firmly 
opposed  all  forms  of  exclusive  political  or  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  is  accused  of  being  leader  of 
a  bloc. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conference,  we  have  come  here 
to  make  peace.  We  want  to  work  with  all  nations. 
We  are  not  going  to  gang  up  against  any  nation. 
We  have  been  willing  to  make  concessions  to  har- 
monize our  views  with  others,  but  we  do  not  intend 
to  make  all  the  concessions.  We  have  not  fought 
for  a  free  world  in  order  to  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  our  Allies  or  to  let  them  dictate  terms  of  peace 
to  us. 

I  believe  in  unity ;  I  believe  in  general  agree- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  the  peace  treaties  can 
be  written  just  as  this  Conference,  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority vote,  would  write  them,  but  I  do  believe 
that  the  Council  in  the  writing  of  the  treaties 
should  consider  every  recommendation  which  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  would 
like  them  to  consider. 

I  believe  that  this  Conference  should  strive  to 
achieve  common  agreement  on  its  recommenda- 
tions so  far  as  it  possibly  can,  but  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  those  who  have 
insisted  most  loudly  on  unanimity  here  have  not 
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shown  quite  the  same  desire  to  achieve  unanimity. 
We  can  never  achieve  unanimity,  we  can  never 
achieve  common  agreement  unless  we  show  a  re- 
spect for  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  our  Allies. 

In  our  efforts  during  the  past  year  to  make  peace 
and  to  make  peace  secure,  we  have  found  time  and 
again  the  rule  of  unanimity  insisted  upon  not  to 
secure  unanimity,  not  to  secure  common  agree- 
ment, but  to  block  action.  Time  and  again  we 
have  found  the  rule  of  unanimity  insisted  upon 
to  compel  a  majority  to  yield  to  a  minority  which 
was  unwilling  on  its  part  to  make  the  concessions 
necessary  to  make  common  understanding  pos- 
sible. 

The  proposed  rule  of  procedure  here  in  question 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  15  to  6,  almost  a  three- 
fourths  vote,  after  full  debate  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  had  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate, Further  debate  is  not  going  to  help  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  reach  com- 
mon agreement.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
will  hamper  our  efforts  to  reach  common  agree- 
ment, 

I  say  to  you  only  this :  the  fighting  men  of  the 
Allied  nations  who  cooperated  in  winning  the  war 
will  never  understand  our  wrangling  about  ques- 
tions of  procedure.  I  appeal  to  the  Conference  to 
get  on  with  its  work.  The  world  is  crying  for 
peace.  The  people  do  not  want  armies  of  occupa- 
tion continued  indefinitely  in  countries  which  are 
trying  to  reconstruct  their  national  life  on  demo- 
cratic lines.  The  people  want  our  fighting  men 
returned  to  their  homes  and  to  their  families.  The 
people  want  us  to  get  on  with  the  peace.  We 
should  not  disappoint  them. 
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Economic  Questions  and  Policies 

ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON » 


[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

Here  we  are  in  Paris  where  for  the  second  time 
in  one  generation  a  delegation  from  the  United 
States  is  meeting  with  delegations  from  other 
countries  to  try  to  make  peace  after  a  great  world 
war.  Altogether  there  are  21  nations  represented 
here— countries  which  fought  the  war  together 
against  Axis  aggression  in  Europe. 

We  have  got  so  used  to  the  radio  in  the  last 
few  years  that  some  of  my  listeners  may  have  for- 
gotten that  it  was  not  possible  during  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Versailles  Treaty  some  27  years  ago 
to  talk  from  Paris  to  the  United  States  as  I  am 
now  doing. 

In  the  speech  of  Secretary  Byrnes  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  we  find  words 
which  I  want  to  use  as  my  text  this  evening. 

He  said :  "We  want  to  plant  the  seeds  of  future 
peace  and  not  the  seeds  of  future  wars." 

The  Department  of  State,  where  I  work,  has  the 
responsibility,  in  conjunction  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress,  of  fixing  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government,  My  own  responsi- 
bility relates  to  the  economic  aspects  of  such 
policy. 

The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  simple.    Here  it  is : 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  the  support 
of  all  sound  measures  which  will  contribute  to 
an  increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
goods  throughout  the  world  to  the  end  that  people 
everywhere  will  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear, 
and  better  homes  in  which  to  live. 

We  do  not  contend  that  higher  living  stand- 
ards will  of  themselves  guarantee  the  peace  but 
we  do  believe  that  they  will  create  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  achieve  our  objective  of  a  rising 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  world,  we  are 
committed  to  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  the  in- 


1  Delivered  from  Paris  on  Aug.  3  over  the  facilities 
of  the  NBC.  Mr.  Clayton  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation to  the  Peace  Conference. 
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ternational  movement  of  goods  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  practices  in  international 
trade.  Such  barriers  and  discriminations  sprang 
up  rapidly  following  the  first  World  War. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent ample  authority  to  deal  with  these  matters 
through  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  the 
Hull  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Not  only  must  barriers  be  lowered  and  discrimi- 
nations eliminated  if  trade  is  to  revive  and 
flourish,  but  positive  action  must  also  be  taken  for 
the  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  and  for  the 
further  development  of  the  world's  resources. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  also 
acted  promptly  and  adequately  in  this  field 
through  a  substantial  increase  in  the  lending 
power  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  ratification 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements,  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  $2,700,000,000  to  UNRRA  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  purposes,  and  by  ratification  of  the 
credit  to  Britain.  Add  to  this  the  foreign  credits 
extended  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  lend- 
lease  inventories  and  pipe-lines,  and  sales  made  or 
to  be  made  to  foreign  countries  on  credit  of  sur- 
plus property,  and  we  reach  a  grand  total  of 
nearly  $20,000,000,000  invested  by  the  United 
States  Government  since  the  ending  of  the  war  in 
its  effort  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  economic 
life  abroad. 

All  of  which  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  our 
deep  and  substantial  interest  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  peace  treaties  now  being  written 
here  in  Paris. 

In  the  economic  field,  these  peace  treaties  must 
provide  workable  settlements  of  the  issues  arising 
out  of  the  war.  They  must  likewise  lay  a  basis 
for  the  resumption  of  normal  economic  relations 
between  the  former  enemy  states  and  the  United 
Nations.  But  many  of  these  problems  give  rise 
to  conflicting  views  and  interests. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  reparations. 
It  is  natural  that  the  countries  which  suffered  from 
aggression  should  demand  reparations  from  the 
aggressor,  but  we  must  take  into  account  the  ag- 
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gressor's  ability  to  pay.  It  would  do  much  more 
harm  than  good  to  exact  so  much  of  the  former 
enemy  that  his  economic  and  social  structure 
would  be  so  seriously  weakened  as  to  endanger 
not  only  his  own  stability  but  that  of  his  neigh- 
bors as  well.  We  must  not  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  peace  treaties  must  deal  with  a  variety  of 
other  complicated  economic  subjects.  The  most 
obvious  are  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  war.  In 
modern  warfare  all  the  numerous  and  complicated 
relations  existing  between  warring  nations  in 
finance,  trade,  transport,  and  other  fields  of  eco- 
nomic activity  are  severed.  These  relations  must 
be  reestablished.  The  legal  position  of  business 
enterprises  affected  by  the  disruption  of  relations 
must  be  defined.  Methods  must  be  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  regarding  property  rela- 
tions, patents,  shipping,  and  many  other  items. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  see  these  and  other 
war  problems  settled  fairly  and  promptly.  Inter- 
national business  relations  cannot  be  restored  if 
there  is  to  be  a  long  period  of  uncertainty  and  if 
assets  are  to  be  tied  up  in  protracted  litigation  for 
claims  procedures.  It  took  many  years  after  the 
last  war  to  settle  many  of  these  problems.  The 
present  treaties  should  provide  for  speedy  settle- 
ments so  that  the  former  enemy  states  may 
promptly  resume  normal  economic  relations  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  draft  treaties  also  include  provisions  of 
a  temporary  character  governing  trade  and  other 
economic  relations  between  the  former  enemies 
and  the  United  Nations.  These  provisions, 
which  would  assure  non-discriminatory  treat- 
ment, are  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  until  new 
economic  agreements  can  be  concluded  between 
the  former  enemy  states  and  the  United  Nations. 
Unlike  the  provisions  of  the  1919  treaties  on  these 
subjects,  which  imposed  unilateral  obligations 
on  the  enemy  states,  the  clauses  proposed  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  are  reciprocal.  The 
Allies  will  be  entitled  under  these  proposals  to 
fair  treatment  of  their  trade  and  business  enter- 
prises only  if  they  in  turn  grant  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  enemy  states.  Agreement  on  any 
other  basis  could  not  long  endure. 

Indeed  there  are  many  differences  between  the 
1919  treaties  and  the  drafts  which  are  now  being 
considered  at  this  Peace  Conference.  We  have 
really  learned  something  from  experience.     One 
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striking  difference  is  in  the  length  of  the  treaty 
provisions.  In  the  First  World  War  treaties  the 
economic  clauses  contain  a  vast  amount  of  detail 
and  added  together  make  up  a  book  of  substantial 
size.  The  drafts  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  are  short  in  comparison. 
Principles  are  laid  down  within  the  framework 
of  which  details  can  be  worked  out  with  the  enemy 
states  on  a  fair  basis. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  future  economic  re- 
lations, the  clauses  are  brief  and  directed  only 
toward  the  problems  of  the  first  year  or  so  in  the 
post-war  period.  Many  of  the  rather  lengthy 
and  complicated  provisions  regarding  trade, 
transport,  and  other  matters  found  in  the  1919 
treaties  are  avoided.  After  the  present  treaties 
are  concluded,  the  enemv  states  will  be  elijnble  to 
apply  for  admission  into  the  United  Nations  and 
into  the  various  international  organizations  which 
the  United  Nations  have  already  created  in  the 
economic  fields,  such  as  the  International  Bank, 
the  Monetary  Fund,  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, and  numerous  others. 

There  are  certain  economic  questions  on  which 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  did  not  reach 
agreement  or  which  the  Council  felt  could  be  set- 
tled only  after  study  and  recommendations  by 
the  Peace  Conference.  These  questions  include 
certain  aspects  of  the  reparation  problem,  the 
status  of  property  relations.  Some  involve  issues 
of  principle.  Others  involve  problems  primarily 
of  a  technical  character.  The  appropriate  com- 
missions of  the  Conference  will  doubtless  discuss 
these  matters  fully  and  will  make  recommenda- 
tions which  will  facilitate  the  task  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  in  drawing  up  the  final 
treaty  texts. 

The  economic  provisions  of  the  Versailles  peace 
treaties  were  full  of  faults;  the  economic  policies 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  ours  included,  fol- 
lowing the  first  World  War  were  tragically 
wrong;  we  broke  just  about  all  the  rules.  No 
one  can  say  with  certainty  just  how  much  all  of 
this  contributed  to  the  second  World  War.  We 
do  know  that  it  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
creation  of  conditions  making  for  war. 

In  drafting  the  present  treaties  we  have  con- 
stantly striven  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
in  the  hope  that  wise  economic  provisions  might 
help  plant  the  seeds  of  future  peace  and  not  the 
seeds  of  future  wars. 


H 
■hi 

■ 


The  United  Nations 


Report  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council1 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  THE  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


New  York,  July  IS,  194-6. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

In  less  than  a  year— during  part  of  which  the 
world  was  still  at  war— the  long-range  campaign 
for  economic  and  social  advancement  has  been 
opened  on  a  world-wide  front.  On  June  21st,  just 
five  days  before  the  first  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  created  by  that 
Charter  ended  its  Second  Session.  It  was  the  first 
session  of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States.  It  made  substantial  progress  toward  com- 
pletion of  the  organizational  structure  through 
which  we  can  actively  and  concretely  pursue  the 
objectives  which  only  a  year  ago  were  hardly  more 
than  hopes. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  formally  came 
into  existence  last  January,  with  the  initial  election 
of  its  members  by  the  General  Assembly.  Its  First 
Session  was  held  concurrently  with  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  London.  There,  prelimi- 
nary or  "nuclear"  working  commissions  were  es- 
tablished, and  these  groups  worked  on  their  respec- 
tive blueprints  at  meetings  which  began  in  New 
York  on  April  29th.  By  the  time  the  Council  con- 
vened in  New  York  on  May  25th,  these  groups  had 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  full  permanent  com- 
missions of  the  Council.  And,  during  the  Council 
Session,  lasting  from  May  25th  through  June  21st, 
the  main  framework  for  the  Council's  activities 
was  erected. 

The  work  already  done  should  make  it  possible 
for  the  Council,  its  commissions  and  its  related 


1  The  text  of  the  report  will  be  made  public  on  August  16 
and  will  be  printed  in  final  form  on  Sept.  15,  1946. 


agencies  to  concert  their  efforts  before  the  end  of 
this  year  toward  the  attainment  of  the  economic 
and  social  objectives  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  worth  of  an  organization  can  only  be  tested 
surely  by  experience.  But  we  have,  I  believe, 
organized  well.  This  has  been  accomplished  de- 
spite the  diversity  of  interests  inevitably  reflected 
by  representatives  of  eighteen  different  nations. 

The  creation  of  conditions  which  will  permit  the 
achievement  of  an  enduring  peace  is  the  keystone 
of  our  national  foreign  policy.  It  is  clear  that 
peace  will  not  endure  in  a  world  weakened  and 
split  by  economic  chaos  and  wracked  by  social  in- 
justice. The  strong  support  of  the  United.  States 
for  the  creation  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil and  our  whole-hearted  participation  in  its  func- 
tions is  founded  upon  that  premise  and  upon  that 
knowledge.  Because  of  this  conviction  that  our 
national  welfare  is  so  inextricably  linked  with  that 
of  our  global  neighbors  I  take  particular  pleasure 
in  transmitting  to  you  this  review  of  what  was 
accomplished  at  the  First  and  Second  Sessions  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

First  Things  First 

The  most  urgent  tasks  before  us  are  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  and  the  repa- 
triation or  resettlement  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  oppression  and  war,  who  will  still  be 
homeless  when  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  ends  early  next  year. 
Another  is  to  deal  effectively  with  the  network  of 
trade  barriers,  governmental  and  private,  which 
restrict  world  trade  and  employment.  The  world 
cannot  be  restored  to   full  economic  and  social 
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health  until  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
on  these  tasks.  On  all  three  of  them,  the  Council 
has  now  taken  the  first  steps.  It  has  voted  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Refugee  Organization 
to  take  up  the  problem  of  displaced  persons  where 
UNRRA  will  leave  off.  A  draft  constitution  has 
been  worked  out  and  is  being  circulated  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  so  that  it  may  be  put 
into  final  form  ready  for  signature  during  the 
forthcoming  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly. 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  participation  in 
this  organization  will  be  subject  to  acceptance  by 
Congress  in  the  same  way  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the 
Intel-national  Monetary  Fund,  and  other  special- 
ized agencies.  Entirely  aside  from  the  humani- 
tarian aspects,  the  presence — in  and  out  of 
camps— of  large  numbers  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons  will  be  a  continuing  source  of  po- 
litical friction  until  they  can  be  returned  to  their 
homes  or  resettled. 

In  the  field  of  economic  reconstruction,  the 
Council  has  established  a  Temporary  Subeommis- 
sion  on  the  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devas- 
tated Areas  which  will  form  two  working  teams, 
one  for  Europe  and  Africa  and  the  other  for  Asia 
and  the  Far  East.  These  groups  will  survey  the 
needs  of  all  devastated  countries  except  Germany 
and  Japan.  When  the  Subeommission  has  done 
its  work,  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commis- 
sion and  the  Council  itself  will  then  have  the  nec- 
essary facts  at  their  disposal  to  work  out  and  rec- 
!  ommend  to  the  governments  a  coordinated  and 
practical  program  for  reconstruction. 

At  its  first  session  in  London,  the  Council  es- 
tablished, on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States, 
a  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment.  The  Sec- 
retary General  has  announced  that  the  first  meeting 
of  this  committee,  on  which  the  United  States  will 
be  represented,  will  be  held  in  London  on  October 
15,  1946. 

The  Council  at  its  First  Session  also  called  an 
International  Health  Conference  in  New  York  to 
effect  establishment  of  a  special  agency  to  stimu- 
late international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  health. 
Consequently  a  constitution  has  been  drafted  for 
a  World  Health  Organization.  This  agency  will 
not  only  promote  the  general  improvement  of 
health  standards  but  will  be  able  to  tackle  the  im- 


mediate danger  of  wide-spread  epidemics  result- 
ing from  the  dislocations  and  hardships  of  war. 

Responding  to  requests  from  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems,  the 
Council  has  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
offer  the  full  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  in  working  on  a  survey 
and  proposals  for  international  machinery  to  cope 
with  longer-range  food  problems. 

Organizing  the  Council 

The  Council  has  made  important  progress  in 
organizing  its  work  for  the  main  objectives  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Essen- 
tially, the  Council  constitutes  a  means  of  coordina- 
tion, consultation,  and  recommendation.  Opera- 
tive functions  generally  are  to  be  detailed  to 
specialized  inter-governmental  agencies  closely  re- 
lated to  the  United  Nations  organization.  At  the 
recent  sessions,  machinery  for  both  the  advisory 
and  operative  functions  was  set  in  motion. 

The  working  teams  of  the  Council  will  be  its 
permanent  commissions  and  the  subcommissions. 
Reports  prepared  by  the  preliminary  commissions, 
and  approved  by  resolutions  of  the  Council  after 
consideration  and  amendment,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  commissions  and  subcommissions 
on  a  full  operating  basis. 

At  London  the  Economic  and  Employment 
Commission  was  organized  to  be  the  Council's 
chief  adviser  on  international  economic  action  for 
the  achievement  and  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
ment with  higher  standards  of  living.  At  the 
Second  Session  in  New  York,  the  Council  further 
strengthened  the  functions  of  this  Commission. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
as  it  was  finally  adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  in- 
cluded provisions  particularly  desired  by  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  was  a  recommenda- 
tion that  human  rights  provisions  be  written  into 
future  treaties,  including  treaties  of  peace  as  far 
as  practicable.  A  second  important  recommenda- 
tion authorized  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Subeommission  on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press,  as  proposed  by  the  United  States. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Council 
also  voted  to  authorize  establishment  of  a  Sub- 
commission  on  the  Protection  of  Minorities  and  a 
Subeommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Discrimina- 
tion.   A  third  important  recommendation  in  the 
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field  of  human  rights,  proposed  and  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  Representative  and 
adopted  by  the  Council,  was  to  create  a  full  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  to  replace  the 
preliminary  Subcommission. 

A  permanent  Social  Commission  was  established 
to  advise  the  Council  on  coordination  of  interna- 
tional work  in  the  social  field,  and  particularly  to 
concern  itself  with  raising  standards  of  living  and 
welfare  through  social  measures  such  as  health 
services,  recreational  facilities,  furtherance  of 
general  cultural  relations,  housing  improvement, 
welfare  of  children  and  aged  persons,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

The  Council  must  have  the  facts  and  figures  on 
which  to  base  sound  recommendations  for  inter- 
national economic  and  social  action.  It  therefore 
approved  proposals  of  the  preliminary  Statistical 
Commission  to  develop  an  integrated  system  for 
collecting,  maintaining,  and  disseminating  reliable 
world  statistics. 

The  Council  decided  to  establish  a  permanent 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission  to  re- 
place the  temporary  body  set  up  in  London.  In 
addition,  the  Council  took  action  to  endorse  a 
world  telecommunications  conference.  The 
United  States  has  already  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  calling  this  conference.  Machinery  was 
set  in  motion  by  the  Council  to  bring  the  Provi- 
sional International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
and  the  Universal  Postal  Union  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  and  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  an  international  shipping  or- 
ganization on  technical  matters.  A  general  pat- 
tern has  been  worked  out  for  cooperation  in  inter- 
national transport  and  communications. 

Specialised  Agencies 

Most  of  the  operative  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  in  economic  and  social  cooperation  will 
be  performed  by  public  international  agencies 
working  in  specialized  fields  and  based  on  sepa- 
rate intergovernmental  agreements.  Through  a 
special  Committee  which  negotiated  with  similar 
groups  appointed  by  the  respective  specialized 
agencies,  the  Council  concluded  agreements— as 
provided  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations— 
to  establish  relationships  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization.     Similar  action  will  be  taken 


with  respect  to  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Council. 
Coordination  of  the  vitally  important  work  of 
these  agencies  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  represents  a  significant  marshalling  of 
existing  forces  to  carry  forward  in  orderly  fashion 
a  concerted  campaign  for  human  betterment. 

Non-Governmental  Organizations 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  deals  with 
matters  that  affect  individual  human  beings.  Its 
successes  and  its  failures  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  security  a  man  has  in  his  job,  and  his  old  age, 
on  the  kind  of  housing  and  food  and  clothing  and 
medical  care  he  can  provide  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, on  the  educational  opportunities  that  will 
be  open  to  his  children,  and  on  the  opportunities 
for  advancement  that  will  be  open  to  himself.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  the  Council 
keep  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  world,  not 
only  through  governments,  but  through  the  many 
non-governmental  organizations  through  which 
people  make  their  desires  known  and  their  opin- 
ions felt.  After  close  examination  and  extended 
debate,  the  Council  approved  a  plan  by  which  this 
direct  contact  can  be  carried  out  on  a  democratic 
basis.  Special  arrangements  were  made  to  permit 
organizations  of  labor,  of  management  and  busi- 
ness, of  farmers,  and  of  consumers  to  join  in  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  its  commissions.  Provi- 
sion also  was  made  for  seeking  the  advice  and 
securing  the  help  of  other  non-governmental 
organizations. 

Conclusions 

It  is  natural  that  the  discussions  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  like  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
should  bring  out  disagreements,  and  it  had  its 
share  of  them  during  the  recent  sessions.  But  it 
is  only  by  airing  these  differences  of  opinion  that 
they  can  be  compromised  and  settled.  A  disagree- 
ment developed  over  the  membership  of  the  com- 
missions of  the  Council,  but  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  the  disagreements  concerned  the  prob- 
lems of  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Never- 
theless the  Council  was  able  to  go  ahead  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  new  refugee  organization 
because  the  areas  of  agreement  were  much  larger 
than  the  areas  of  disagreement. 

A  compromise  generally  was  worked  out 
through  patient  and  persistent  negotiation.    It  has 
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been  the  amount  of  agreement,  rather  than  the 
points  of  disagreement,  which  is  significant  for 
the  future  of  the  Council's  work.  The  experience 
of  working  together  and  finding  solutions  for  spe- 
cific problems  constitutes  the  first  step  toward 
achieving  the  economic  and  social  goals  of  the 
United  Nations. 

In  closing  the  Second  Session,  Sir  Ramaswami 
Mudaliar  of  India  as  President  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  declared  : 

"Throughout  this  work  a  common  pattern  has 
evolved.  A  common  purpose  has  been  visible :- 
the  Members  of  this  Council  are  determined  to  do 
their  best  to  see  that  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Charter  .  .  .  are  kept  steadily  in  view  and  that 
progress  is  made  in  the  direction  of  those  aims  and 
objectives.  We  may  occasionally  get  what  I  ven- 
ture to  call  a  "pisgah"  sight  of  that  land  which 
will  be  free,  which  will  be  happy,  which  will  be 
contented  and  where  discrimination  in  any  form 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  That  is  yet  to  come. 
But  I  do  think  that  in  all  these  deliberations,  and 
in  the  spirit  which  has  characterized  them,  the 
sight  of  that  land  far,  far  off  is  yet  visible." 


Through  patience  and  understanding,  and  by  a 
willingness  to  negotiate,  compromise,  and  work 
together,  I  believe  the  Council  in  these  early  ses- 
sions has  brought  that  far  land  a  little  nearer. 


The  example  of  international  cooperation  re- 
corded in  this  report  was  a  joint  product  of 
eighteen  national  delegations  to  the  Council,  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  and  public  and  private 
organizations  which  participated.  The  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  United  States  to  this  work  re- 
flects fine  support  and  cooperation  which  our 
Delegation,  both  in  London  and  New  York,  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State  and  from 
other  United  States  Government  Departments  and 
agencies  which  sent  advisers.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury, 
Agriculture,  Labor,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  as 
well  as  the  Tariff  Commission,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  wish  to  express  here  my  appreciation  of  their 
efficient  and  wholehearted  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

John  Gilbert  Winant 


The  General  Assembly 


INFORMATION  ON  THE   MEETING  OF  THE   SECOND  PART 
OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  UN  August  4] 

There  will  be  a  total  of  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred meetings  held  during  the  second  part  of  the 
first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which  will 
begin  on  Monday,  September  23,  1946,  at  the  New 
York  City  Building,  Flushing  Meadows,  Long 
Island. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  session  will  last  six  to 
seven  weeks.  There  will  be  approximately  35 
plenary  meetings  of  the  Assembly  as  a  whole. 
Each  of  the  6  main  committees  and  the  General 
Committee  will  meet  15  to  20  times.  In  addition 
there  will  be  about  30  subcommittees  and  ad  hoc 
committees  holding  5  to  10  meetings  each. 

To  expedite  the  work  of  the  Assembly  and  enable 
it  to  complete  its  packed  schedule  within  seven 


1  For  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  254. 


weeks,  a  special  committee  on  which  all  branches 
of  the  Secretariat  are  represented  has  been  recon- 
stituted on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  an  equivalent 
committee  which  operated  in  connection  with  the 
first  part  of  the  session  held  in  London  last  Janu- 
ary. 

This  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Andrew  Cordier,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General, is  now  engaged  in  preparing  an 
over-all  plan  of  work  for  the  Assembly.  It  is 
working  on  the  basis  that  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembly will  be  held  six  days  a  week,  but  that  night 
sessions  will  be  avoided. 

A  recommendation  that  all  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  its  committees  be  open  to  the 
press,  radio,  and  general  public  will  be  made  by 
this  committee  of  the  Secretariat. 
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This  recommendation  is  based  on  the  provi- 
sional rules  of  procedure  for  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  during  the  first  part  of  the  first  session 
held  in  London  last  January. 

The  rule  governing  the  publicity  of  meetings  is 
as  follows: 

The  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
main  committees  shall  be  held  in  public  unless  the 
body  concerned  decides  that  exceptional  circum- 
stances require  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  private. 
Meetings  of  other  committees  and  subsidiary  or- 
gans shall  also  be  held  in  public  unless  the  body 
concerned  decides  otherwise. 

As  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  session,  the  same  officers  who 
presided  in  London  over  the  various  committees 
will  continue  in  their  posts  under  the  President  of 
the  Assembly,  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Belgium. 

Plenary  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  meetings 
of  the  General  Committee  will  be  held  in  the  New 
York  City  Building,  Flushing  Meadows;  all  other 
committee  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Sperry 
plant,  Lake  Success. 

Most  of  the  first  week  will  be  devoted  to  plenary 
meetings.  The  chairmen  of  national  delegations 
will  address  the  Assembly,  outlining  their  posi- 
tions and  views  on  international  questions  and  on 
items  on  the  agenda.  Items  on  the  agenda  will 
then  be  assigned  to  the  six  main  committees  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  General  Committee, 
which  will  be  comparable  to  a  steering  committee. 
There  will  follow  several  weeks  of  committee  de- 
liberation, after  which  the  committees  will  present 
their  reports  and  resolutions  to  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  whole  in  plenary  meeting. 

The  fourteen-member  General  Committee  will 
consist  of  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  the  seven 
Vice  Presidents  and  the  chairmen  of  the  six  main 
committees.  This  General  Committee  is  expected 
to  meet  almost  every  working  day.  The  seven 
Vice  Presidents  are  the  chairmen  of  the  Delega- 
tions of  China.  France,  U.S.S.R.,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom.  United  States,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  will  he  performed  by  the 
six  main  committees,  each  of  which  will  consist  of 
one  delegate  from  each  member  state.  These  main 
committees  are: 


1.  Political  and  Security  Committee — Chair- 
man, D.  Z.  Manuilsky,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 

This  will  have  referred  to  it  such  questions  as 
the  admission  of  new  members,  the  voting  pro- 
cedure in  the  Security  Council,  and  the  report  of 
the  Security  Council. 

2.  Economic  and  Financial  Committee — Chair- 
man, W.  Konderski,  Poland. 

3.  Social,  Humanitarian  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Committee — Chairman,  Peter  Fraser,  New  Zea- 
land. 

The  above  two  Committees  will  have  the  general 
responsibility  for  the  consideration  of  items  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  also  of  other  items  in  the 
economic  and  social  field  proposed  by  member 
states. 

I.  Trusteeship  Committee — Chairman,  R.  E. 
MacEachen,  Uruguay. 

If  any  trusteeship  agreements  are  submitted  to 
the  General  Assembly,  this  Committee  will  con- 
sider them  and,  if  the  agreements  are  approved, 
will  also  consider  the  question  of  setting  up  a 
Trusteeship  Council. 

5.  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Committee- 
Chairman,  F.  Al-Khoury,  Syria. 

This  Committee  will  have  a  heavy  agenda,  cover- 
ing such  items  as  the  study  and  approval  of  the 
1916  and  1947  budgets  and  the  organization  of  the 
Secretariat. 

6.  Legal  Committee— Chairman,  R.  Jimenez. 
Panama. 

This  Committee  will  be  responsible  for  the 
drafting  of  rules  of  procedure  and  the  study  and 
approval  of  numerous  legal  instruments  arising 
from  the  transfer  of  League  of  Nations  assets  to 
the  United  Nations.  In  addition  it  will  study 
those  instruments  drawn  up  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  main  committees  of  the 
General  Assembly,  there  will  be  a  Permanent 
Headquarters  Committee  which  will  review  the 
report  of  the  Headquarters  Commission,  and  two 
standing  committees — the  Committee  on  Contribu- 
tions and  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions.  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  Assembly  will  set  up  numerous  ad  hoc 
committees  and  subcommittees  for  the  handling  of 
special  problems. 
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The  provisional  agenda  for  the  session,  which 
has  been  circulated  by  cable  to  the  member  govern- 
ments, includes  four  general  classes  of  items : 

1.  Items  upon  which  the  General  Assembly 
meeting  in  London  required  a  report  at  this  second 
part  of  the  session. 

2.  Items  proposed  by  other  organs  of  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  Items  proposed  by  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations. 

4.  Items  which  the  Secretary-General  deems  it 
necessary  to  put  before  the  General  Assembly. 

The  most  comprehensive  report  which  will  come 
before  the  Assembly  will  be  that  of  the  Secretary- 
General  on  the  work  of  the  organization,  which  has 
already  been  circulated  to  the  member  states  in 
order  to  give  their  governments  ample  time  to  ex- 
amine it  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Assembly  on 
September  23. 

The  report  of  the  Security  Council,  which  is  the 
only  organ  required  to  submit  an  annual  report, 
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will  deal  with  such  matters  as  the  Iranian  and 
Spanish  questions,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, and  the  admission  of  new  members. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  is  reporting 
on  many  matters,  including :  the  draft  constitu- 
tion of  the  International  Refugee  Organization, 
the  establishment  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
missions, the  consideration  of  agreements  with 
specialized  agencies,  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  the  field  of  narcotic 
drugs,  reports  of  specialized  agencies,  the  report 
of  the  Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of 
Devastated  Areas  now  meeting  in  London,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  UNRRA. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  Sec- 
retariat will  also  come  under  review  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  supplementary  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  administrative  and  budg- 
etary matters,  including  the  question  of  staff  con- 
tribution plans,  children's  allowances,  education 
grants,  etc. 


Access  of  Non-Member  States  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice 


MEMORANDUM  TO  DEPUTY  U.S.   REPRESENTATIVE 
ON  SECURITY  COUNCIL1 


July  30,  19Jfi. 
The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments 
to  the  Deputy  United  States  Representative  and 
encloses  for  his  information  a  memorandum  dated 
July  24,  1946  on  the  subject  of  Access  of  Non- 
Member  States  to  International  Court  of  Justice. 

July  21>,  19Jf6. 

The  Department  in  its  telegram  132  of  July  10, 
1946  -  to  New  York  took  the  position  that  the  Se- 
curity Council  might  appropriately  proceed  to 
give  effect  to  Article  35,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  Court  by  means  of  a  Resolution,  along 
the  lines  of  the  League  Council  Resolution  of  May 
17,  1922. 

Following  is  the  Department's  position  on  cer- 
tain questions  of  detail,  some  of  which  were  raised 


1  Doe.  US/ICJ/3  of  Aug.  2,  1946.  Memorandum  sent  to 
Herschel  Johnson  by  John  C.  Ross.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

~  Not  printed. 


at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
on  this  subject. 

1.  Should  the  application  of  the  Resolution  be 
restricted  to  states  which  are  not  parties  to  the 
Statute? 

Position :  Yes,  because  the  purpose  of  the 
Resolution  is  to  permit  access  to  the  Court.  States 
upon  becoming  parties  to  the  Statute  automati- 
cally acquire  such  access. 

2.  //  non-member  states  should  fie  general  dec- 
larations accepting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
as  compulsory,  should  the  application  of  such  dec- 
larations be  excluded,  in  the  absence  of  special 
conventions,  vis-a-vis  parties  to  the  Statute,  or 
only  as  to  members  of  the  Organization  f 

Position  :  Either  alternative  would  be  legally 
possible.  However  it  is  considered  preferable  to 
exclude  the  application  of  such  declarations  vis-a 
vis  parties  to  the  Statute  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Organization.    Membership  in  the  United  Nations 
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and  in  the  Court  are  now  coterminous.  Therefore, 
the  question  would  only  arise  as  between  states 
subsequently  admitted  as  parties  to  the  Statute 
under  Article  93  (2)  of  the  Charter  and  states 
which  may  file  declarations  under  the  proposed 
Resolution.  A  State  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations  but  made  a  party  to  the  Statute  might  find 
itself  bound  to  litigate  disputes  with  any  non-mem- 
ber state  or  political  entity  permitted  to  file  a  de- 
claration under  the  proposed  resolution  unless  this 
precautionary  step  is  taken  either  by  the  proposed 
resolution  or  at  the  time  of  becoming  a  party  to 
the  Statute. 

3.  Do  declarations  pursuant  to  the  proposed 
Resolution  have  any  relationship  to  declarations 
made  by  parties  to  the  Statute  under  Article  36, 
paragraphs  {2)  or  (5)  ? 

Position:  No.  The  purpose  of  the  Resolution 
is  to  accord  access  to  the  Court.  Declarations  filed 
under  the  proposed  Resolution  are  not  filed  under 
Article  36  of  the  Statute,  as  the  Statute  would  need 
to  be  amended  in  order  to  do  that  and  we  are  not 
amending  the  Statute;  rather,  such  declarations 
under  the  Resolution  are  to  be  filed,  as  stated  in 
the  last  paragraph  of  paragraph  2  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, "in  conformity  with  Article  36  of  the 
Statute". 

The  phrase  in  section  (1)  in  the  League  Coun- 
cil Resolution:  "providing  that  such  states  shall 
deposit  declarations  accepting  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court"  is  not  intended  to  be  a  grant  of  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  under  the  meaning  of  Article 
36,  paragraphs  (2)  and  (5)  of  the  Statute,  It  is 
true  that  in  Section  2,  paragraph  4  of  this  Resolu- 
tion, non-meinber  states  are  permitted  to  file  dec- 
larations of  this  type  not  under  Article  36  (2) 
but  in  conformity  therewith,  but  the  application 
of  these  declarations  as  to  members  (of  the 
League)  is  specifically  excluded  except  by  special 
convention.  Therefore  the  basic  necessity  of 
special  agreements  between  the  parties  in  order  to 
submit  a  dispute  to  the  Court  remains. 

4.  What  obligations  should  be  assumed  by  state* 
not  parties  to  the  Statute  in  the  declarations  which 
they  file  in  order  to  secure  access  to  the  Court/ 

Position :  In  general,  a  party  depositing  a 
declaration  should  assume  with  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter concerning  which  access  is  given  to  the  Court 
the  same  obligations  as  a  party  to  the  Statute. 
These  are : 
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a.  The  obligation  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  the 
decisions  of  the  Court. 

b.  The  obligation  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council  in  the  event  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  decision  is  referred  to  the  Security 
Council  pursuant  to  Article  94  (2).  (These 
obligations  are  set  forth  in  Article  2  (5)  and 

Article  25  of  the  Charter.) 

c.  The  obligations  of  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions under  Article  2  (3)  and  Article  2  (4)  of 
the  Charter. 

A  suggested  provision  in  the  proposed  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  obligations  assumed  by  states 
not  parties  to  the  Statute  under  declarations  would 
be  as  follows : 

"...  a  Declaration  by  which  it  accepts  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  terms 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Statute  and 
Rules  of  the  Court,  and  undertakes  with  respect 
to  the  matter  submitted  to  the  Court  to  carry  out 
in  full  good  faith  the  decisions  of  the  Court  and 
of  the  Security  Council,  and  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  prescribed  for  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  by  Article  2  of  the  Charter." 

5.  Should  there  be  a  reference  in  the  proposed 
Resolution  to  the  clause  in  paragraph  %  of  Article 
35  stating  that  the  conditions  which  the  Security 
Council  shall  specify  are  "subject  to  the  special 
provisions  contained  in  treaties  in  force?" 

Position :  A  mere  reference  to  the  clause  might 
be  desirable,  but  does  not  appear  important  be- 
cause of  its  presence  in  the  Statute  itself. 

6.  What  should  be  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of  a  proposal  to  deny  access  to 
the  Court  on  the  part  of  certain  states? 

Position:  It  would  be  extremely  hazardous 
to  undertake  to  lay  down  a  definition  as  to  the 
kind  of  political  entities  that  might  be  compre- 
hended within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "state", 
The  Statute  and  the  Resolution  each  use  the  terra 
"state".  If  a  question  should  arise  whether  a  par- 
ticular entity  could.file  a  declaration,  the  Registrar 
of  the  Court  would  presumably  consult  with  th< 
Security  Council  which  has  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  under  Article  35  of  the  Statute 
It  would  "seem  the  course  of  wisdom  to  avoid  th( 
subject  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
see the  situations  that  may  arise. 
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Since,  under  the  proposed  Resolution  a  non- 
member  state  could  not  proceed  against  the  United 
States  or  any  other  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions without  a  special  agreement,  this  country 
would  be  fully  protected  against  unwanted  suits 
by  such  countries. 

The  Department  has  an  interest  in  seeing  the 
Court  opened  as  broadly  as  possible  to  the  states 
af  the  world. 


For  these  reasons  the  Department  is  opposed 
to  limitations  being  imposed  as  to  the  states  to 
which  the  proposed  Resolution  will  be  applicable. 
It  is  realized  however  that  political  considerations 
may  be  involved,  and  that  these  may  include  the 
question  of  access  to  the  Security  Council  under 
Article  94  (2)  of  the  Charter.  Consequently,  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  position  on  suoh 
a  question,  the  Department  should  be  consulted. 


Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board 

POSITION  OF  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 


The  creation  of  an  international  committee  at 
the  forthcoming  September  meeting  in  Copen- 
hagen of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  which  will  consider  various 
world  food  proposals,  including  those  recently  set 
forth  by  FAO,  is  favored  by  the  United  States 
Government,  the  State  Department  said  on  Au- 
gust 9. 

Answering  queries  on  FAO's  world  food  pro- 
posals, the  Department  issued  the  following 
statement  on  August  9 : 

"As  proposed  by  FAO,  the  plan  is  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  permit  this  Government  to  determine 
whether  it  provides  a  promising  approach  to  these 
agricultural  problems.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  these  problems  are  important  and  should  be 
studied,  and  alternate  solutions  considered.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Government  favors  creation  of  an 
international  committee  to  analyze  this  and  any 
alternate  proposals  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  in- 
ternational action." 

Also  on  August  9  the  White  House  revealed  that 
the  President's  Cabinet  had  informally  discussed 
the  FAO  plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national food  organization  to  take  over  some  of 
the  functions  of  UNRRA  when  that  organization 
goes  out  of  existence  but  that  the  cabinet  had 
neither  disapproved  nor  rejected  the  plan. 

The  State  Department  explained  that  the  FAO 
plan  formulated  under  FAO  Director  General  Sir 
John  Boyd  Orr  seeks  to  stabilize  agricultural 
prices   and   to   dispose   of   agricultural    products 


where  urgently  needed,  to  set  maximum  and  mini- 
mum prices  and  buy  and  sell  products,  diverting 
marketable  surpluses. 

It  was  reported  that  Norris  E.  Dodd,  United 
States  Delegate  to  the  Copenhagen  conference  of 
FAO,  will  propose  that  the  conference  name  a 
committee  to  study  various  means  to  attain  aims 
of  the  "Orr  plan"  and  report  back  by  December  31. 

It  was  also  reported  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment believes  the  aims  of  the  Orr  plan  are  of 
great  importance  for  long  and  short  term,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  need  among  nations  for  some  in- 
ternational cooperative  action  for  the  solution  of 
these  problems. 

Criticisms  of  the  Orr  plan  point  out  that  it 
would  involve  huge  expenditures  and  potentially 
be  the  most  expensive  of  all  international  organiza- 
tions so  far  proposed.  Certain  conflicts  between 
the  plan  and  the  proposals  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  were  also  noted. 

Handling  of  surplus  commodities  and  overcom- 
ing shortages  in  any  emergency  periods  is  provided 
for  in  the  plans  of  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization, based  on  the  "charter"  of  trade  pro- 
posals promulgated  by  the  United  States  State 
Department.  These  provide  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  without  large-scale  buying  and  selling  of 
commodities  by  an  international  body. 

The  United  States  Delegate  to  the  FAO  con- 
ference is  therefore  expected  to  urge  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Orr  plan  in  relation  to  this 
broader  plan  for  facilitating  the  flow  of  world 
trade. 


i--. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Peace  Conference 

UNRRA  :   Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas 

UNESCO  :  Executive  Committee 

PICAO :  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

FAO :  Annual  Session 

Committee  for  Arrangements  for  Consultation  with  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (Third  Session)  with  Com- 
missions and  Subcommissions 

General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

Paris 

Geneva 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 

London 
Washington 
Copenhagen 
New  York 

New  York 

New  York 


February  26 
July  29 
August  5 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  29 

August  19 
August  26 
September  2-14 
September  6  or  ' 

September  11 

September  23 


The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Aug.  11. 


Activities  and  Developments 


UNRRA  Fifth  Council  Session.1  The  Fifth 
Council  Session  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  opened  on  August 
5,  1946,  in  the  old  League  of  Nations  Palace  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

After  the  formal  opening  proclamation  by 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  UNRRA  Director  Gen- 
eral, and  a  welcome  by  Philip  Etter,  Swiss  Federal 
Councilor,  the  Conference  appointed  subcommit- 
tees to  grapple  with  the  task  of  solving  UNRRA's 
urgent  problems. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


One  of  the  major  questions  to  be  discussed  is 
the  organization's  future.  The  original  intention 
was  to  complete  its  affairs  in  Europe  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Speaking  before  the  Council  at  its 
meeting  on  August  7,  Mr.  La  Guardia  recom- 
mended liquidation  of  UNRRA  beginning  about 
October  1;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Will 
Clayton  supported  the  recommendation. 

On  August  8.  representatives  from  seven  coun- 
tries—Czechoslovakia, Poland,  Norway,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia.  China,  and  Austria— pleaded  before 
the  Council  for  continuation  of  UNRRA's  aid  for 
their  devastated  economies  until  the  organization's 
responsibilities  are  taken  over  by  other  bodies. 
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AUGUST  18,  1946 

Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization: Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting.1  The  United  States  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Interim  Council  of  the  Provi- 
sional International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
to  act  as  host  to  a  meeting  of  representatives  of 
those  nations  interested  in  air  navigation  in  the 
Caribbean  area.  The  Caribbean  Regional  Air 
Navigation  Meeting  has  been  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Washington  on  August  26  and  is  expected  to 
remain  in  session  for  approximately  three  weeks. 

The  meeting  is  being  called  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  problems  and  procedures  related 
to  the  provision  for.  and  operation  of,  air-naviga- 
tion facilities  and  services  deemed  necessary  for 
international  air  transportation  within  the  Carib- 
bean area. 

PICAO,  as  the  parent  organization,  is  follow- 
ing a  very  intensive  program  of  regional  meetings 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  (1)  implement 
the  international  standards  for  air  navigation 
already  adopted  by  the  Interim  Council  of 
PICAO;  (2)  develop  operational  procedures  in 
each  region;  (3)  determine  facilities  required  for 
air  transportation  in  the  area;  and  (4)  determine 
the  permanent  secretariat  required  for  each  of  the 
regions  established.  The  Caribbean  Regional 
Meeting  will  be  the  third  in  this  series  of  meetings. 
The  first,  which  was  held  at  Dublin  in  March  1946, 
made  recommendations  concerning  the  procedures 
and  facilities  required  on  the  North  Atlantic  air 
route.  The. second,  which  was  held  at  Paris  in 
April  1946,  covered  the  European-Mediterranean 
area.  Subsequent  meetings  will  be  scheduled  for 
the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia,  South  Pacific, 
North  Pacific,  South  Atlantic,  South  American, 
and  African-Indian  Ocean  areas.  When  this  series 
of  regional  meetings  is  completed  the  Interim 
Council  of  PICAO  will  have  at  hand  recommenda- 
tions for  air  navigation  throughout  the  world. 
It  will  then  be  able  to  adopt  and  establish  uniform 
operational  procedures  and  to  recommend  facility 
requirements  for  both  hemispheric  and  global  civil 
aviation. 

Invitations  to  participate  in  the  Caribbean  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  Meeting  have  been  ex- 
tended by  PICAO  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  following  21  governments :  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  France, 
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Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  and  Venezuela.  Invitations 
have  also  been  extended  to  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  the  International  Meteor- 
ological Organization,  the  International  Telecom- 
munications Union,  the  Inter-American  Radio 
Office,  and  the  International  Commission  on  Air 
Navigation. 

The  opening  and  final  meetings  are  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  the  Pan  American  Union  building 
and  will  be  open  to  the  public.  The  committee 
meetings,  which  will  concern  themselves  with  such 
subjects  as  air-traffic  control,  communications, 
weather,  meteorology,  air-ground  aids,  and  search 
and  rescue,  will  be  closed  technical  meetings. 

The  recommendations  resulting  from  this  re- 
gional meeting  will  be  forwarded  to  PICAO  for 
consideration  and  adoption.  Printed  reports  will 
be  issued  by  PICAO  at  a  subsequent  date. 

Eighteenth  International  Congress  for  Hous- 
ing and  Town  Planning,2  Hastings,  England — 
October  7-12,  1946.  The  Department  of  State  has 
received  an  official  invitation  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Eighteenth  International  Congress  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning,  to  be  held  at  the 
White  Rock  Pavilion,  Hastings,  England,  October 
7-12,  1946.  The  Congress  is  being  organized  by 
the  International  Federation  for  Housing  and 
Town  Planning,  13  Suffolk  Street,  Haymarket, 
London.  This  institution,  which  was  established 
in  1913,  is  composed  of  technical  organizations  and 
societies  and  private  individuals  concerned  with 
the  theory  and  administration  of  housing  and 
planning  operations. 

This  is  the  eighteenth  of  a  series  of  similar 
meetings,  the  last  five  of  which  were  held  as  fol- 
lows :  17th  Congress,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  July  8- 
15,  1939;  16th  Congress,  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
August  13-20,  1938;  15th  Congress,  Paris,  1937; 
14th  Congress,  London,  July  15-20,  1935;  13th 
Congress,  Berlin.  1931.  The  United  States  was 
represented  at  the  13th,  14th,  17th,  and  18th 
Congresses. 


1  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Aug.  26-Sept.  14,  1946. 
Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Previous  meetings  have  had  under  discussion 
among  other  topics  the  following  problems:  ra- 
tional distribution  of  cottages  and  tenements; 
respective  costs;  their  relation  to  town  and  re- 
gional planning;  post-war  housing;  public  utili- 
ties ;  building  costs ;  mass  and  density  of  buildings 
in  relation  to  open  spaces  and  traffic  facilities; 
methods  of  attracting  new  capital ;  planning  apart- 
ment schemes  in  large  cities;  replanning  old  and 
historic  towns  to  meet  modern  conditions;  traffic 
problems;  and  rural  development. 

The  agenda  for  the  proposed  Eighteenth  Con- 
gress covers  the  following  topics: 

1.  Replacing  of  the  centers  of  cities 

(a)  New  plans 

(b)  Decentralization 

(c)  Implementing  the  plans 

2.  Housing  techniques 

3.  Housing  economics 

The  State  Department,  in  conjunction  with  other 
departments  and  agencies  and  with  outside  or- 
ganizations, is  considering  the  composition  of  a 
suitable  Delegation  from  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend the  meeting. 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women.     The 

Chairman  of  the  Inter-American  Commission  of 
Women,  Miss  Minerva  Bernardino,  has  issued  in- 
vitations to  the  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics to  send  their  delegates  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  is  to  take  place  from  No- 
vember 10  to  20  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in 
Washington. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  is 
an  official  organization  established  in  1928  and 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  Eighth  Inter- 
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national  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at 
Lima  in  1938.  It  is  composed  of  one  delegate  ap- 
pointed by  each  of  the  21  American  republics.  Its 
headquarters  is  the  Pan  American  Union  building 
in  Washington. 

The  Commission,  which  has  worked  untiringly 
on  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  women  on 
this  continent,  constitutes  an  important  cross-sec- 
tion of  women  in  America,  being  made  up  of  law- 
yers, journalists,  congresswomen,  and,  generally, 
feminine  leaders  in  every  field. 

Among  the  many  important  items  on  the  agenda 
is  the  preparation  of  a  project  of  Statutes  of  the 
Commission,  which  is  then  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  for 
the  preparation  of  a  definitive  project  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Bogota  conference  of  American 
states  for  final  approval. 

The  Assembly  is  also  planning  a  very  interesting 
forum  which  will  be  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  outstanding  women's  organizations  in  this 
country  as  well  as  the  other  American  republics. 

Broadcast  on  the  New 
International  Court 

A  discussion  of  the  new  International  Court 
of  Justice  by  Judge  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
and  Charles  Fahy,  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  was  broadcast  on  August  10  and 
issued  as  press  release  556  on  the  same  date.  This 
was  one  in  a  group  of  State  Department  programs 
in  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air  series  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy". 


■ 


The  Record  of  the  Week 


The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 


The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  signed  by  the 
President  on  August  13,  reorganizes  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States,  increases  the  salaries 
and  allowances,  establishes  a  new  promotion  and 
retirement  system,  provides  for  additional  train- 
ing and  re-Americanization  of  Foreign  Service 
officers,  and  codifies  previous  legislation. 

The  bill,  which  becomes  effective  on  November 
2,  is  the  result  of  over  two  years'  study  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  of  a  series  of  confer- 
ences held  with  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  It  aims  to  improve, 
strengthen,  and  expand  the  overseas  arm  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  when  the  execution  of  that 
policy  in  the  field  has  become  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

Although  the  bill  itself  is  over  100  pages  in 
length,  the  principal  changes  in  the  organization 
and  operation  of  the  Service  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized. The  great  length  of  the  bill  is  due  to 
the  gathering  together  of  all  previous  legislation 
into  one  basic  charter. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  reorganization  of 
Foreign  Service  personnel  set  up  five  basic  groups. 
These  consist  of  Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  For- 
eign Service  officers.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offi- 
cers, Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  employees, 
and  alien  personnel.  The  structure  of  the  Service, 
through  the  addition  over  a  period  of  years  of 
various  small  categories,  has  become  extremely 
complex,  difficult  to  administer,  and  in  some  cases 
inequitable. 

Although  there  is  little  change  in  the  status  of 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers,  except  for  the  long- 
overdue  increases  in  pay  and  allowances  referred 
to  later,  the  organization  of  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  corps  is  materially  altered.  The  present  11 
classes  are  reduced  to  7,  the  highest  one  being  a 
new  class  known  as  Career  Ministers.  By  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  class  it  will  be  possible  for 


Foreign  Service  officers  to  become  Ambassadors 
and  Ministers  without  resigning  from  the  Foreign 
Service  itself. 

A  new  arm  of  the  Service  made  up  of  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officers  is  established  to  give  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  numerical  and  functional  needs. 
These  officers  will  have  the  same  rights,  privileges, 
pay,  and  allowances  as  Foreign  Service  officers. 
They  will  be  drawn  from  other  branches  of  the 
Government  and  from  civilian  life  and  will  be 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  aviation,  petroleum, 
telecommunications,  and  information  and  cultural 
work.  They  will  serve  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
four  years,  but  in  cases  where  individuals  show 
particular  talent  for  Foreign  Service  work  they 
may  become  permanent  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service. 

The  Foreign  Service  staff  arm  is  also  set  up  by 
this  bill  to  include  all  other  American  employees 
of  the  Service.  Salaries  will  range  up  to  $10,000  a 
year,  and  an  equitable  classification  system  is  pre- 
sented which  will  greatly  simplify  administration. 

Alien  personnel  employed  by  the  Foreign 
Service  are  placed  in  a  separate  arm  with  a  sepa- 
rate pay  scale. 

A  completely  new  pay  scale  is  set  up  for  Ambas- 
sadors and  Ministers  which  provides  for  four 
classes,  dependent  upon  the  importance  of  the 
mission.  The  four  classes  are  to  receive  salaries 
of  $25,000,  $20,000,  $17,500  and  $15,000.  Cur- 
rently based  on  the  pay  scale  of  1855,  Ambassa- 
dors and  Ministers  receive  either  $17,500  or  $10,000 
a  year.  The  salaries  of  Foreign  Service  officers 
which  now  range  from  $3,271  to  $10,000  a  year 
will  range  from  $3,300  to  $13,500. 

The  legislation  provides  for  needed  allowances 
for  Foreign  Service  personnel  serving  abroad,  in 
addition  to  the  present  rent,  cost  of  living,  and 
representation  allowances.  The  new  allowances 
include  a  transfer  allowance,  a  maintenance  al- 
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lowance  for  residences  of  principal  officers  abroad. 
and  the  authority  to  reimburse  expenses  resulting 
from  illness  or  injury  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  highly  trained 
Foreign  Service,  the  bill  establishes  a  Foreign 
Service  Institute,  which,  like  the  Army  and  Navy 
Staff  Colleges,  will  train  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel progressively  throughout  their  careers.  Also 
aimed  at  improving  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  are  the  provisions  to 
increase  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  provides  that  Foreign  Service 
personnel  must  complete  2  years  of  service  abroad 
before  receiving  home  leave,  as  compared  with  the 
present  requirement  of  3  years.  It  also  requires 
that  3  of  the  first  15  years  of  service  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  must  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  new  legislation  sets  up  a  promotion- 
up  and  selection-out  procedure  somewhat  similar 
to  that  now  followed  by  the  Navy.  This  applies 
only  to  Foreign  Service  officers  and  provides  that 
officers  who  fail  to  develop  and  as  a  result  fail  of 
promotion  will  be  retired.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
to  keep  Foreign  Service  officers  at  all  levels  devel- 
oping continuously  and  prevent  the  accumulation 
at  any  level  of  personnel  who  have  passed  their 
peak  of  performance. 


Meeting  of  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson  With  Committees 
on  Palestine 

[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  received  a 
number  of  questions  from  the  press  regarding  the 
purpose,  course,  and  future  of  the  meetings  which 
he  previously  informed  the  press  he  would  hold 
beginning  Wednesday  of  this  week  with  Henry 
F.  Grady.  Goldthwaite  Dorr,  and  Herbert  Gaston, 
the  alternates  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Pales- 
tine and  Related  Problems;  Judge  Joseph  C  Hut- 
cheson,  Jr. ;  and  Frank  W.  Buxton,  William  Phil- 
lips, Bartley  C.  Crum,  James  G.  McDonald,  and 
Frank  Aydelotte,  the  American  members  of  the 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry.  These 
meetings  were  arranged  so  that  the  Acting  Secre- 
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tary  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  information 
and  background  of  these  gentlemen  on  many  per- 
plexing questions  which  arise  out  of  the  proposals 
recently  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Morrison.  The 
meetings  which  were  held  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, Wednesday  afternoon,  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing [August  7  and  8]  produced  a  most  helpful 
exchange  of  views  on  these  problems  and  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Acting  Secretary  in  prep- 
aration for  discussions  of  the  Cabinet.  Committee. 
The  meetings  have  now  been  concluded,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Cabinet  Committee  will  discuss 
the  matter  further  and  later  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


Information  for  Businessmen 
on  Conditions  in  Shanghai 

[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

American  businessmen  planning  to  visit  Shang- 
hai to  reestablish  their  connections  will  find  good 
hotel  accommodations  difficult  to  obtain,  a  recent 
report  from  the  American  Consulate  General  at 
that  city  states.  When  obtainable,  hotel  rooms 
cost  about  $12  (in  U.S.  currency)  a  day  for  first- 
class  accommodations.  Hotel  managers  are  re- 
ported to  be  unwilling  to  reserve  rooms  in  advance. 
However,  it  would  be  advisable  for  American 
businessmen  to  arrange  for  quarters  with  personal 
connections  whenever  possible. 

No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  meals, 
a  day's  hotel  fare  costing  about  $13.  Quotations 
in  United  States  dollars  cannot  be  considered  firm, 
however,  due  to  fluctuations  in  open-market 
exchange    rates. 

Local  transportation  within  the  city  of  Shang- 
hai is  described  as  precarious  and  expensive,  but 
obtainable.  Long-distance  transportation  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  which  is  chiefly  by  air,  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  on  account  of  large  backlogs  of 
applications. 

Reports  from  several  other  cities,  including 
Peiping,  Tsingtao,  and  Hankow,  indicate  that  con- 
ditions there  are  in  general  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult than  at  Shanghai. 


Gold  Returned  to  Hungarian  National  Bank 

STATEMENT  BY   AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  HUNGARY 


[Released  to  the  press  August  8] 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Legation  to  be  present  last  night  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  in  Budapest  of  the  special 
train  which  brought  to  Hungary  the  monetary 
gold  to  the  National  Bank.  This  gold,  which  had 
been  removed  from  Hungary  by  the  Germans  and 
their  Hungarian  accomplices,  was  captured  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  held  under 
their  protection  in  the  American  zone  of  occupa- 
tion.2 

The  United  States  Secretary  of  State  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Government  was  asked  by 
the  Hungarian  Government  to  release  the  mone- 
tary gold  in  question  during  the  visit  of  the  Hun- 
garian Prime  Minister  and  members  of  the  Hun- 
garian Government  to  Washington  last  June. 
Secretary  Byrnes  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  for  the  release  of  the  gold, 
with  special  reference  to  the  plan  of  the  Hungar- 
ian Government  then  being  considered  for  the 
stabilization  of  Hungarian  finances.    The  stabili- 


zation and  rehabilitation  of  the  Hungarian  econ- 
omy have  been  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  American 
Government  therefore  took  the  initiative  in  har- 
mony with  the  declaration  made  by  the  heads  of 
the  Allied  governments  at  the  Crimea  Conference 
to  bring  about  concerted  action  among  the  Allied 
governments  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and 
stabilization  of  the  Hungarian  economic  position. 
These  efforts  were  marked  as  recently  as  July  23  of 
this  year  by  a  note  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  urging  as  had  been  done  before  such  coop- 
eration of  the  Allied  powers  to  assist  Hungary  in 
rehabilitating  its  national  economy.3 

The  arrival  in  Budapest  of  the  gold  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  is  a  source  of  special  satisfaction  as 
marking  an  important  contribution  to  the  goal 
desired  by  the  people  and  Government  of  the 
United  States — that  Hungarian  economy  may  be 
promptly  restored  so  that  it  may  take  its  place 
in  the  economy  of  Europe  and  the  world. 


Financial  Arrangements  for  Credit  to  Poland 


[Released  to  the  press  August  9] 

On  June  26,  1946,  when  this  Government  an- 
nounced the  resumption  of  surplus-property  de- 
liveries to  Poland,  it  was  stated  that  the  Polish 
Government  had  given  assurances  to  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  at  Warsaw  that  the  texts  of  Poland's 
economic  agreements  would  be  furnished  to  this 
Government.4  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
undertaking  of  the  Polish  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank  credit  to  Poland  of  $40,000,000  and  for  an 
additional  credit  of  up  to  $50,000,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  surplus  property  held 
abroad,  "to  make  available  to  the  Government  of 
the   United   States   full   information   similar   in 


scope  and  character  to  that  normally  made  public 
by  the  United  States  concerning  the  international 
economic  relations  of  Poland".  The  texts  of  the 
agreements  in  question  have  now  been  received 
from  the  Polish  Government,  and  the  Polish  Em- 
bassy has  been  informed  that  final  arrangements 
may  now  be  made  for  the  Export -Import  Bank 
credit,  which  is  for  the  specific  purpose  of  en- 
abling Poland  to  purchase  locomotives  and  coal 
cars  in  the  United  States. 


1  H.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld.    The  statement  was  released 
to  the  press  in  Budapest  by  Mr.  Schoenfeld  on  Aug.  7. 
-  Approximately  $32,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  returned. 
3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  229. 
1  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1946,  p.  33. 
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Gift  Parcels  Accepted  for  Delivery 
to  British  Zone  in  Germany 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Tost  Office  Department  August  7] 

Effective  Monday,  August  12, 1946  ordinary  gift 
parcels  will  be  accepted  for  delivery  to  the  British 
zone  of  Germany,  except  Berlin,  Postmaster 
General  Robert  E.  Hannegan  announced  on  Au- 
gust 7. 

Parcels  must  not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight  or 
72  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  Only  one 
parcel  a  week  may  be  sent  by  any  one  person  to  the 
same  addressee.  Contents  are  limited  to  essential 
relief  items,  such  as  non-perishable  foods,  clothing, 
soap,  medicines.  No  writing  or  printed  matter  of 
any  kind  may  be  included.  The  postage  rate  is 
14  cents  a  pound. 

Parcels  and  customs  declarations  must  be 
marked  "Gift  Parcel"  by  the  senders,  and  the 
value  and  contents  must  be  stated  on  the  customs 
declarations.  Uncleliverable  parcels  will  not  be 
returned  to  the  senders  but  will  be  turned  over  to 
authorized  German  relief  organizations  for  dis- 
tribution to  the  needy. 

Parcels  should  bear  the  name  of  the  addressee, 
street  and  house  number,  town,  postal-district 
number  if  known,  province,  and  the  indication 
"British  Zone,  Germany".  Box  numbers  may  be 
used  as  part  of  the  address  provided  the  name  of 
the  box  holder  is  shown.    Parcels  will  not  be  ac- 


cepted   for    mailing    when    addressed    "General 
Delivery",  or  when  addressed  to  Berlin. 

The  British  zone  includes  the  following  regions 
of  Germany:  The  entire  province  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  with  the  city  area  of  Hamburg  (Postal 
District  24),  the  entire  provinces  and  areas  of 
Hannover,  Oklenburg,  Braunschweig,  Lippe, 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  the  Bremen  Enclave 
(Postal  Districts  20  and  23),  the  entire  province 
of  Westfalen  (Postal  District  21),  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Rhein  Province  (Postal  District 
22),  including  the  cities  and  Kreise  of  Aachen, 
Koln  (Cologne),  Duren,  Schleiden  Euskirchen, 
Bonn,  Siegburg  and  Gummersbach,  and  places 
north  thereof. 

The  cities  and  Kreise  of  Prum,  Daun,  Ahrweiler, 
Koblenz,  Neuwied,  and  Altenkirchen  (Wester- 
wald),  and  places  south  thereof  in  the  Rhein 
Province,  although  located  in  Postal  District  22, 
are  not  in  the  British  zone  or  the  American  zone. 
Therefore  parcels  may  not  be  sent  there  from  the 
United  States. 

The  export-control  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce, 
are  applicable  to  parcels  for  delivery  in  the  British 
zone  of  Germany. 


Deadline  Extended  for  Filing  Claims  for 
Property  Damage  in  Belgium 


[Released  to  the  press  August  5] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Brussels  that  the  dead- 
line for  riling  of  claims  by  American  nationals  for 
damage  or  destruction  to  their  property  in  Bel- 
gium during  the  war  has  been  extended  from  July 
15.  1946  to  January  15,  1947. 

Declarations  of  damage  should  be  filed  with  the 
Minister  of  Reconstruction  in  Brussels.  As  was 
stated  in  a  prior  press  release,1  at  present  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  Belgian  law  for  the  payment 
of  a  compensation  to  American  nationals.  How- 
ever. Belgian  authorities  suggest  that,  as  at  some 


future  time  there  may  possibly  be  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  which  would  provide  foi 
the  inclusion  of  Americans  in  the  benefits  of  tht 
Belgian  law,  interested  Americans  should  presenl 
the  essential  facts  for  the  census  of  war  damages 
provided  for  by  decrees  of  September  19  anc 
December  26,  1945  and  January  11,  1946.  Specia 
forms  for  the  declaration  of  damages  may  be  ob 
tained  in  this  country  through  the  Belgian  Con 
sulates  at  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  anc 
New  Orleans. 


1  Bulletin'  of  Apr.  14.  1946,  p.  634. 
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Chicago  Aviation  Agreements 

[Released  to  the  press  August  10] 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation: 

On  August  9, 1946  the  United  States  instrument 
)f  ratification  of  the  Convention  on  International 
^ivil  Aviation  was  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
he  Department  of  State.  This  convention  was 
formulated  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Conference  in  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944.  The 
President  ratified  the  convention  on  August  6, 
1. 946,  pursuant  to  advice  and  consent  thereto  given 
3V  the  Senate  on  July  25.      , 

The  Ambassador  of  Brazil  deposited  with  the 
Department  of  State  on  July  8  the  Brazilian  in- 
strument of  ratification  of  the  convention. 

The  convention  provides  that  the  Government 
)f  the  United  States  shall  be  the  depositary  gov- 
ernment and  that  as  soon  as  the  convention  has 
3een  ratified  or  adhered  to  by  26  states  it  shall 
:ome  into  force  between  them  on  the  thirtieth  day 
ifter  deposit  of  the  twenty-sixth  instrument. 
Countries  which  have  now  deposited  instruments 
?f  ratification  of  the  convention  are  as  follows : 

Poland  on  April  6, 1945 

Turkey  on  December  20,  1945 

Nicaragua  on  December  28,  1945 

Paraguay  on  January  21,  1946 

Dominican  Republic  on  January  25,  1946 

Canada  on  February  13,  1946 

China  on  February  20,  1946 

Peru  on  April  8,  1946 

Mexico  on  June  25,  1946 

Brazil  on  July  8,  1946 

United  States  of  America  on  August  9,  1946 

Argentina  adhered  to  the  convention  on  June  4,  1946 

Interim  Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation: 

The  Agent  General  for  India  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  by  a  note  dated  July  18  that  the 
reservation  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in 
accepting  the  Interim  Agreement  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  is  withdrawn  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark.   The  text  of  the  reservation  is  as  follows : 

"In  signifying  their  acceptance  of  these  agree- 
ments (interim  and  transit),  the  Government  of 
India  wish  me  to  point  out  that  they  do  not  regard 
Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being  parties  thereto,  or 
themselves  as  being  in  treaty  relations  with  either 
of  these  countries  as  a  result  of  these  agreements, 
since  the  Danish  and  Thai  ministers  in  Washing- 
ton who  signed  the  final  act  and  agreements  did 
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not  represent  the  Governments  in  their  own  Coun- 
tries, and  their  signatures  are  regarded  as  having 
been  given  in  their  personal  capacity  only." 

No  additional  acceptances  have  been  received 
since  the  announcement  of  July  3  on  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  International  Civil  Aviation,  the 
International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement,  and 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation.1 


Ratification  and  Proclamation 
of  Protocols  Prolonging  the 
1944  Sanitary  Conventions 

[Released  to  the  press  August  10] 

On  August  6,  1946  the  President  ratified  and 
proclaimed  the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  Modifying  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21, 
1926,  and  the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion, 1944,  Modifying  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation  of  April  12, 
1933.  Advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
protocols  was  given  by  the  Senate  on  July  25, 
1946. 

The  two  protocols  came  into  force  on  April  30, 
1946  between  the  following  countries  on  behalf  of 
which  the  protocols  were  signed  without  any  res- 
ervation with  respect  to  ratification :  Australia, 
Canada,  China,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Luxem- 
bourg, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
The  protocols  were  signed  with  a  reservation  re- 
quiring ratification  on  behalf  of  Belgium,  Ecua- 
dor, and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Accessions  to  the  two  protocols  were  made  by 
Poland  on  May  28,  1946,  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  May  29,  1946,  Honduras  on  July  8,  1946,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  on  July  12, 1946,  and  Italy 
on  July  23,  1946. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  desig- 
nated in  each  of  the  protocols  as  the  depositary 
government.  With  the  deposit  of  the  United 
States  instrument  of  ratification  in  its  archives  on 
August  6,  1946,  the  United  States  became  the  six- 
teenth government  with  respect  to  which  the  two 
protocols  have  come  into  effect. 


M 


'  Bulletin-  of  July  14,  1946,  p.  78. 
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Senate  Advice  and  Consent 
to  Ratification  of  Treaties 

On  July  25  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  following  treaties  and 
conventions : 

The  International  Civil  Aviation  Convention 
concluded  at  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Con- 
ference at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944. 

A  protocol,  which  was  signed  on  April  30,  1946, 
to  prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Conven- 
tion, 1944,  modifying  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  June  21, 1926. 

A  protocol,  which  was  signed  on  April  30,  1946, 
to  prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Convention 
for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  modifying  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Naviga- 
tion of  April  12,  1933. 

A  convention  on  the  regulation  of  Inter- Ameri- 
can automotive  traffic,  which  was  opened  for  sig- 
nature at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 
on  December  15,  1943  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  on  December  31,  1943. 


The  Congress 


The  Department 


Confirmations 

On  August  2  the  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of 
William  L.  Clayton  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Appointment  of  Officers 

Thomas  H.  Bnglesby  as  Executive  Officer,  Office  of 
American  Republic  Affairs,  effective  August  13,  1945. 

Parker  May  as  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective  January  18, 
1946. 

James  J.  Farriss  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  May  12,  1946. 

Daniel  M.  Braddock  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Brazilian 
Affairs,  effective  June  18,  1946. 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  economic  affairs,  effective  July  22,  1946. 


An  Act  For  the  acquisition  of  building  and  grounds  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Approved  July  25,  1946.  [H. 
R.  6627.]     Pub.  Law  547,  79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Act  of  June  7,  1939  (53  Stat.  811), 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  stocks  of  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  for  national  defense  purposes. 
Approved  July  23,  1946.  [S.  752.]  Public  Law  520,  79th 
Cong.     5  pp. 

Investigation  of  International  Communications  by  Wire 
and  Radio  :  Interim  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce/United  States  Senate,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  24  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  S.  Rept.  1907,  79th  Cong, 
ii,  4  pp. 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  H.  Rept.  2670,  79th  Cong., 
to  accompany  S.  1717.     13  pp. 

Extending  Temporarily  the  Time  for  Filing  Applications 
for  Patents,  for  Taking  Action  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  With  Respect  Thereto,  for  Preventing  Proof  of  Acts 
Abroad  With  Respect  to  the  Making  of  an  Invention. 
H.  Rept.  2696,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  5223.  7  pp. 
Creating  an  Evacuation  Claims  Commission.  H.  Rept. 
2679,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.R.  6780.  5  pp.  [Favor- 
able report.] 

Extending  Financial  Aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines. H.  Rept.  2671,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany  H.J.  Res. 
388.     2  pp.     [Favorable  report] 

Improving  International  Collaboration  With  Respect  to 
Meteorology.  S.  Rept.  1842,  79th  Cong.,  to  accompany 
H.R.  6030.     3  pp.     [Favorable  report.] 

Administration  of  Alien  Property.  S.  Rept.  1839,  79th 
Cong.,  to  accompany  S.  2378.  13  pp.  [Favorable  report.] 
Twenty-seventh  International  Labor  Conference:  Mes- 
sage From  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting 
Recommendation  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  Twenty-Seventh  Session,  Paris,  October 
15-November  5,  1945.     H.  Doc.  749,  79th  Cong.     12  pp. 

Supplemental  Estimate  of  Appropriation  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission :  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Supplemental  Estimate 
of  Appropriation  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1947  in  the  amount 
of  $750,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  H.  Doc 
722,  79th  Cong.     2  pp. 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris :  Remarks  of  Hon 
Tom  Connally,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas,  in  th< 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  July  19,  1946,  relative  to  th< 
peace  treaties  which  will  finally  terminate  World  War  II 
S.  Doc.  243,  79th  Cong,     ii,  12  pp. 
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Training  Announcements 


Departmental  Orientation  Program 

On  Monday,  September  3,  the  Division  of 
Training  Services  will  resume  its  10-o'clock  se- 
ries of  orientation  lectures  for  Department  of 
State  personnel  and  for  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service. 

The  lectures  presented  in  this  series  will  take 
place  from  10  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  each  workday 
during  September  and  will  be  repeated  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  each  month  thereafter. 
These  lectures  will  be  confined,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  operations  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  the  Office  level. 

Later  in  the  fall  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
orientation  program  on  the  Office  level  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Di- 
vision level.  These  lectures  will  follow  the  10- 
o'clock  hour,  from  11  a.m.  to  12  m. 

The  pattern  for  the  lectures  will  usually  be 
the  same:  the  first  20  minutes  of  each  period 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the 
organizational  structure  and  functions  of  an  Of- 
fice, and  the  remaining  time  will  be  given  to  a 
discussion  of  outstanding  problems  of  the  mo- 
ment in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Office  as  a  whole. 

The  program  allows  for  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  for  scheduling  talks  by  the  various  ad- 
visers and  special  assistants  to  the  Secretary  on 
their  special  work  and  for  other  topics  of  in- 
terest that  will  undoubtedly  appear  from  time 
to  time. 


These  lectures  afford  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  both  new  and  older  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  as  well  as  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  opera- 
tions, problems,  and  basic  policies  of  the  organi- 
zation to  which  they  belong. 

The  proposed  program  for  September  is  as 
follows : 

First  Week:  Political  Problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  Near  Bast  and  Africa,  the 
Far  East,  Europe,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs. 

Second  Week:  Work  and  Problems  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Foreign  Liquidation,  Office  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications  Policy,  Office  of  In- 
ternational Trade  Policy,  Office  of  Financial 
and  Development  Policy,  Office  of  Economic 
Security  Policy. 

Third  Week:  Work  and  Problems  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs,  Office  of  International  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Affairs,  Office  of  Research 
and  Intelligence,  Office  of  Intelligence  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination. 

Fourth  Week:  Work  and  Problems  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Controls,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Congressional  Rela- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State. 

Foreign  Service  Orientation  Series 

This  series  will  continue  in  September  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  August. 
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Publications 

of  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Address  re- 
quests direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except 
in  the  case  of  free  publications,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  State. 

The  American  Foreign  Service.  Sample  En- 
trance-Examination Questions.  Pub.  1771  (re- 
print) .     110  pp.     Free. 

Includes  questions  of  general  and  special  examina- 
tions used  in  September  1941. 

Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace.  Mexico  City, 
Mexico,  February  2'1-March  8,  1945.  Conference 
Series  85.    Pub.  2497.     371  pp.     55^. 

Report  on  the  work  of  the  Conference  together  with 
introductory  material  and  appendixes.  The  ap- 
pendixes include  the  texts  of  the  final  act  of  the 
Conference  and  of  draft  resolutions  presented  to  the 
Conference. 

7th    Report    to    Congress    on    Operations    of 

UNRRA.    As  of  March  31,  1946.    Pub.  2549.    62 

pp.     150. 

The  President's  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
and  quarterly  report  on  the  operations  of  UNRRA. 
The  appendixes  contain  tables  on  (1)  The  United 
States  Contribution,  and  (2)  Over-All  UNRRA 
Operations. 

The  Problem  of  German  Political  Revival.  Ar- 
ticle by  Leon  W.  Fuller,  Department  of  State. 
European  Series  9.     Pub.  2550.     22  pp.     50. 

An  explanation  of  the  problem  and  a  description  of 
the  four  principal  parties  in  Germany  today. 

American  Trade  Proposals.  Commercial  Pol- 
icy Series  88.     Pub.  2551.     23  pp.     Free. 

A  series  of  articles  looking  toward  a  world  conference 
on  trade. 

The  Russell  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  Posi- 
tive Intelligence  Research  in  the  Department 
of  State.   Pub.  2554.     5  pp.    Free. 

Program  planned  by  Donald  S.  Russell,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  administration. 
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The   Philippines   Prepares   for   Independence. 

Article  by  Edward  W.  Mill,  Department  of  State. 
Far  Eastern  Series  10.   Pub.  2558.    5  pp.   Free. 

United  States  Atomic  Energy  Proposals.    The 

United   States   and  the  United   Nations  Report 
Series  2.    Pub.  2560.    12  pp.    50. 

Statement  of  the  United  States  policy  on  control  of 
atomic  energy  as  presented  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch, 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  June  14,  1946. 

Former  Proclaimed  List  Nationals  and  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Trade.  Article  by  George  N. 
Monsma,  Department  of  State.  Commercial  Pol- 
icy Series  89.  Pub.  2564.  6  pp.  Free. 
Paris  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  June 
15-July  12,  1946.  Report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Conference  Series  87.  Pub.  2572.  20  pp. 
5^. 

Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus  Dis- 
posal.    July  1946.     Pub.  2571.     66  pp.     150. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  For- 
eign Liquidation  Commissioner,  on  the  disposal  of  U.S. 
surplus  property  in  foreign  areas.  The  appendixes 
include  tables,  memoranda,  and  agreements  on  surplus- 
property  transactions. 

Interchange  of  Patent  Rights,  Information, 
Inventions,  Designs,  or  Processes.  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  Amending  the  Agreement  of  August  24, 
1942— Signed  at  Washington  March  27,  1946 ;  ef- 
fective January  1, 1942.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1510.    Pub.  2535.    10  pp.    50. 

Agreement  intended  to  avoid  post-war  infringement 
litigation  arising  out  of  each  government's  use  in  war 
production  of  patents  owned  by  nationals  of  the  other. 

Preparatory  Commission  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization. Agreement  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Other  United  Nations- 
Signed  at  London  November  16, 1945 ;  effective  No- 
vember 16, 1945.  Executive  Agreement  Series  506. 
Pub.  2545.    16  pp.    50. 
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Work  of  the  United  Nations 
T Legal  Committees' 

Article  by  HENRY  REIFF 


Part  III:  The  London  Committees 


Committee  6,  the  Legal  Committee,  of  the 
General  Assembly 

The  General  Assembly  sat  at  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, London,  from  January  10  to  February  14, 
1946.  To  Committee  6,  the  Legal  Committee,  of 
the  General  Assembly  x  was  entrusted  not  only  the 
work  of  its  predecessor  in  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission 2  for  examination  and  report  but  also  the 
performance  of  certain  new  tasks.  It  revised  the 
convention  relating  to  the  seat  of  the  United  Na- 
tions prepared  by  Committee  8  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission.  It  considered  and  reported  upon 
several  of  the  provisional  rules  of  the  General 
Assembly.  At  the  request  of  the  Advisory  Group 
of  Experts  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions,3  it  dealt  with  a  matter  relating  to  pen- 
sion rights  of  personnel  transferring  to  Secre- 
tariat service.  Though  its  predecessors  in  London 
had  dealt  with  various  aspects  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  new  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  con- 
troversy which  developed  in  the  General  Assem- 

Dr.  Reiff  is  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  International 
Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  He  served  as  a  technical  expert 
with  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco.  For  Part  I  of  this  article  dealing  with  the 
work  of  the  "Legal  Committees"  at  San  Francisco,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  7,  1946,  p.  3.  For  Part  II,  also  on  the 
'London  Committees",  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946, 
p.  302. 


bly  and  the  Security  Council  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  in  balloting  for  the  judges  was  not 
referred  for  opinion  to  Committee  6.4 

Of  the  several  problems  referred  to  it,  those  in- 
volving the  provisional  rules  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
United  Nations  were  the  most  difficult.  Two  large 
subcommittees  were  appointed  to  deal  with  these 
subjects.     The  United  States  was  represented  on 

1  For  description  of  documentation,  lists  of  delegates,  and 
personnel  of  Secretariat,  see  [Handbook  of]  United  Na- 
tions, First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly,  London,  Jan. 
10, 1946.  For  personnel  of  delegations  assigned  to  commit- 
tees, see  A/7,  Jan.  11, 1946,  and  its  addenda.  The  Summary 
Records  of  the  several  committees  appear  as  supplements 
to  the  Journal  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  Summary  Record  of  the  Sixth  Committee  is  uni- 
formly designated  as  "Supplement  No.  6"  to  the  Journal. 

2  For  initial  terms  of  reference  see  A/BUR/7,  Jan.  14, 
1946,  and  A/9,  Jan.  18,  1946. 

3  For  composition,  see  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure 
for  the  General  Assembly,  Rules  37-39,  A/4,  Jan.  10,  1946. 

4  The  controversy  may  be  traced  in  the  following :  Mem- 
orandum of  the  Secretariat  on  the  Election  of  Judges  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  A/25,  Jan.  31,  1946; 
Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  First  Session,  pp.  438, 
440,  443,  468,  657,  619 ;  Journal  of  the  Security  Council, 
First  Year,  Ninth  Meeting,  Feb.  6,  1946,  pp.  143-168.  As 
matters  stood  at  adjournment,  consideration  of  a  request 
for  an  advisory  opinion  from  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  interpretation  of  articles  11  and  12  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  (A/59)  may  apparently  be  renewed 
in  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly when  it  convenes  in  Sept.  1946. 
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each  of  them.8  A  small  subcommittee  of  five  mem- 
bers was  appointed  to  confer  with  a  similar  sub- 
committee of  Committee  5  on  the  emoluments  of 
the  j udges  of  the  new  Court.6  As  was  the  practice 
of  technical  committees  at  San  Francisco,  the 
Legal  Committee  availed  itself  of  the  presence  of 
a  rapporteur  among  its  officers  (Mr.  John  E.  Read 
of  Canada)  for  the  performance  of  a  variety  of 
drafting  services  which  in  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  Preparatory  Commission  stages  would 
have  required  the  attention  of  a  number  of  special 
small  drafting  subcommittees. 

The  resolutions  and  reports  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  the  first  part  of  its  first  session 
have  been  gathered  together  in  a  single  number  of 
its  Journal,  No.  34,  under  date  of  March  7,  1946. 
Some  14  distinct  items  appear  in  the  section  de- 
voted to  the  product  of  the  Sixth  Committee.7  The 
legal  committee  also  participated  in  the  extended 
discussion  which  developed  over  the  terms  of 
office  of  members  elected  to  Councils.  For  pres- 
ent purposes,  the  less  complicated  of  these  numer- 
ous matters  will  be  discussed  first. 


6  To  the  subcommittee  on  rules  of  procedure,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  11  states  were  first  appointed,  not  including 
the  United  States  (Jan.  14, 1946,  Journal,  No.  6:  Supp.  No. 
6— A/C.  6/5).  When  the  agenda  item  relating  to  "Com- 
mittee Structure"  was  referred  to  this  subcommittee,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  added  (Jan.  24,  1946,  Journal,  No.  14:  Supp.  No.  6— 
A/C.  6/13) .  When  the  proposed  amendment  by  the  delega- 
tion of  Egypt  to  two  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure 
was  referred  to  the  subcommittee  for  study,  the  delegate 
of  Egypt,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  was 
invited  by  Committee  6  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  sub- 
committee (Journal,  No.  18:  Supp.  No.  6— A/C.  6/19). 
To  the  subcommittee  on  privileges  and  immunities  the  rep- 
resentatives of  16  members  were  appointed,  including  the 
United  States  (Jan.  24, 1946,  Journal,  No.  14 :  Supp.  No.  6— 
A/C.  6/13). 

"Jan.  28,  1946,  Journal,  No.  18:  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/19. 
The  United  States  was  not  represented  on  this  subcom- 
mittee but  it  was  represented  on  the  correlative  subcom- 
mittee of  Committee  5,  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  (Jan.  29,  1946,  Journal,  No.  18:  Supp.  No.  5- 
A/C.5/21). 

7  Journal,  No.  34,  pp.  685-706. 

8  Report  of  Committee  5,  PC/LEG/32,  Dec.  8,  1945; 
Journal,  pp.  106-107. 

9  Memorandum  concerning  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  submitted  by  the  secretariat  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee, A/C.6/16,  Jan.  26,  1946. 

10  Supra,  n.  6. 

11  A/C.6/24,  Jan.  31,  1946. 
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Matters  Relating  to  the  International  Court 
or  Justice 

So  far  as  the  United  Nations  could  deal  with 
any  matter  relating  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice,  it  was  dis- 
posed of  at  the  Preparatory  Commission  stage.8 
In  as  much  as  no  further  question  concerning  the 
procedure  governing  and  the  timing  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  invitations  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  new  International  Court  of  Justice  was  raised 
in  the  General  Assembly,  those  matters  may  be 
taken  to  have  been  disposed  of  also  at  the  Prepara- 
tory Commission  stage.  There  remained  to  be 
attended  to  the  following :  °  ( 1)  the  emoluments  of 
the  judges  of  the  Court ;  (2)  pensions  of  the  judges 
and  staff  of  the  Court;  (3)  steps  necessary  for  con- 
vening the  Court;  and  (4)  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  Court. 

Emoluments,  Pensions,  and  Allowances  of  the 
Judges 

The  small  subcommittee  of  five  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  correlative  subcommittee  of  Com- 
mittee 5  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Ques- 
tions dealt  with  the  question  of  the  emoluments 
of  the  judges  and  was  also  directed  to  study  the 
retirement  pensions  and  allowances  of  the  judges.10 
On  February  4,  1946  the  chairman  of  the  joint 
subcommittee  reported11  to  Committee  6  that  it 
had  accepted  the  view  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion that  the  value  of  the  emoluments  of  the  judges 
of  the  new  Court  should  be  not  less  than  that  of 
the  judges  of  the  old  Court  during  the  period  1936 
to  1939  and  accordingly  that  those  salaries  should 
be  increased  by  20  percent  to  allow  for  the  higher 
cost  of  living  in  The  Hague  since  1939.    The  al- 
lowances would  remain  the  same  as  the  allowances 
paid  to  the  president  and  vice  presidents  of  the  old 
Court,  but  the  allowances  for  judges  ad  hoc  should 
be  increased  by  20  percent.    The  joint  subcommit- 
tee also  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 
direct  the  Secretary-General  "in  consultation  with 
the  registrar  of  the  Court  to  develop  a  pension 
plan  for  judges  and  registrar  for  submission  to 
the  second  session  of  the  General  Assembly".  Com- 
mittee 6  amended  the  draft  resolution  to  include 
the  staff  of  the  registrar  in  the  pension  plan.  Dur- 
ing the  meeting  consultations  between  the  secre- 
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tariat  of  Committee  C  and  the  secretariat  of  Com- 
mittee 5  having  indicated  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  Committee  5  to  the  in- 
clusion of  a  reference  to  the  staff,  the  Committee 
adopted  the  amended  recommendation  unani- 
mously.12 The  General  Assembly  adopted  reso- 
lutions embodying  these  recommendations  on 
February  6, 1946.13 

Convening  the  New  Court 

In  accord  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  on  the  steps  necessary  to  be 
taken  for  the  convening  of  the  International  Court 
of  Justice,14  the  rapporteur  of  Committee  6  sub- 
mitted a  draft  resolution  15  on  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  It  recited  that  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion had  ascertained  in  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  that  the  board  was  "willing  to  meet 
representatives  at  The  Hague  to  begin  preliminary 
negotiations  in  order  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Premises  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  the  Hague, 
which  are  required  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  can  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court." 
The  draft  resolution,  following  the  lines  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Preparatory  Commission, 
provided  for  instructing  the  Secretary-General 
(a)  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  summon  a  first 
meeting  of  the  Court  at  The  Hague,  and  (b)  to  ap- 
point a  secretary  and  other  needful  temporary  offi- 
cers to  assist  the  Court  until  its  registrar  and  offi- 
cers should  be  appointed.  It  added  an  instruction 
to  the  Secretary-General  (c)  to  conduct  prelimi- 
nary negotiations  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  premises  by  the  new  Court,  the  conditions  to 
be  "embodied  in  an  agreement  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Assembly".  Committee  6 
agreed  unanimously  to  this  proposal  and  requested 
the  rapporteur  to  draft  the  appropriate  recom- 
mendation for  submission  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly.16 With  the  necessary  stylistic  changes,  this 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  February  10,  1946.17 

Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  New  Court 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  special  provision  was 
made  in  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court 


of  Justice  for  its  privileges  and  immunities  and 
those  of  agents,  counsel,  and  advocates  of  parties 
before  it,  and  that  arrangements  18  separate  from 
those  relating  to  the  League  of  Nations  had  been 
made  by  the  old  Court  itself  with  the  Netherlands 
Government,  the  Preparatory  Commission  had 
recommended  that  the  matter  of  arranging  for 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  .the  new  Court 
be  left  over  until  it  had  been  constituted  and  could 
be  consulted.19  Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  on 
privileges  and  immunities  proposed,20  Committee  6 
approved,21  and  the  General  Assembly  adopted 22 
a  resolution:  (1)  inviting  the  members  of  the 
Court  at  their  first  session  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  purposes  in  the  country  of  its  seat  and 
elsewhere  and  to  inform  the  Secretary-General  of 
their  recommendations;  (2)  deciding  that  "the 
question  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the 
Court  shall  be  considered  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  receipt  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Court" ; 
and  (3)  recommending  that  "until  further  action 
has  been  taken,  the  rules  which  have  been  applied 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 
should  be  observed  by  Members  in  relation  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice." 


"Eighth  Meeting,  Committee  6,  Feb.  4,  1946,  Journal, 
No.  23 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/26. 

13  A/29  and  A/30,  both  dated  Feb.  4,  1946.  Journal,  No. 
25,  pp.  437-438. 

14  Supra,  n.  8. 
"A/C.6/22,  Jan.  31,  1946. 

"Journal,  No.  18:  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/19. 

17  As  part  of  A/31,  Feb.  5,  1946,  a  Report  of  the  Sixth 
Committee  to  the  General  Assembly  (Journal,  pp.  497-498) . 
See  the  authorizing  by  the  General  Assembly  of  a  small 
negotiating  committee  consisting  of  one  representative  of 
each  of  eight  named  members  "to  assist  the  Secretary- 
General  in  negotiating  further  agreements  in  connection 
with  the  transfer  of  certain  assets  in  Geneva,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  premises  in  the  Peace  Palace  in  The 
Hague"  (Journal,  No.  34,  p.  709). 

"For  the  texts  and  related  information,  see  PC/LEG/12, 
Nov.  29,  1945. 

w  Preco  Report,  p.  63 ;  PC/LEG/42,  Dec.  15, 1945 ;  Journal, 
p.  107,  Preco  Report,  p.  60. 

20A/C.6/33,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

21  Feb.  8,  1946,  Journal,  No.  27 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/38. 

"As  Annex  3  of  A/43,  Feb.  9,  1946  (Journal,  No.  31, 
Feb.  13,  1946,  pp.  569,  575). 
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Registration  and  Publication  of  Treaties  and 
International  Agreements 

The  Secretariat,  having  submitted  to  Committee 
6  on  January  10,  1946  a  comprehensive  working 
paper  on  the  question  of  registration  and  publica- 
tion of  treaties  and  international  agreements,23  sub- 
mitted later,  on  January  28,  1946,  a  draft  resolu- 
tion, on  the  subject  which  had  been  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  the  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission.24 In  Committee  6  the  question  was  raised 
by  the  delegate  of  Panama  "whether  it  was  in- 
tended that  Franco  Spain  should  be  invited  [as 
one  of  the  non-Member  states]  to  send  its  treaties 
and  international  agreements  for  registration  with 
and  publication  by  the  Secretariat".  He  was  of 
the  opinion  "that  the  United  Nations  should  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  fascist  State".  After 
some  discussion '  the  committee  agreed  that  the 
rapporteur  should  redraft  the  last  two  paragraphs 
of  the  resolution  "for  the  sake  of  clarity"  and  that 
the  delegate  for  Panama  should  submit  his  pro- 
posed amendment  in  writing.25 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  obvious  difficulties 
of  placing  the  desired  excepting  language  in  the 
operating  portion  of  the  draft  resolution,  the 
rapporteur,  using  "the  wording  of  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  when  referring  to  Spain",  placed  it 
in  the  recitals  of  the  new  draft.26  After  consider- 
able debate  in  Committee  6,  language  was  devised 
to  achieve  the  purpose  in  hand,  substantially  along 
the  lines  which  the  rapporteur  had  proposed.  As 
redrafted  by  the  rapporteur  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions by  Committee  6,2T  the  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  February  10, 
1946.28 

The  resolution,  as  so  adopted,  referred  to  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Prepar- 
atory Commission  in  sending  out  his  circular  letter 
of  November  8,  1945  and  expressed  the  desire  that 

23  A/C.6/1. 

24  A/C.6/15,  Jan.  25,  1946.  PC/13  ;  Journal  p.  107  ;  Preco 
Report,  p.  59. 

25  Jan.  28,  1946,  Journal,  No.  18 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/19. 

26  Draft  Report  of  the  rapporteur  to  Committee  6, 
A/C.6/22,  Jan.  31, 1946,  p.  4. 

27  Feb.  4,  1946,  Journal,  No.  23 :  Supp.  No.  fi-A/C.6/26. 

28  As  part  of  A/31 ;  Journal,  No.  29,  p.  497. 

29  A/4,  Jan.  10,  1946. 

"'  Jan.  11, 1946,  Journal,  No.  3,  pp.  38-52. 
31  A/C.6/6,  Jan.  15,  1946. 
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arrangements   be    made    for   the   publication    of 
treaties  or  international  agreements  which  non- 
member  states  may  voluntarily  transmit  and  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  treaty  series  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  with  the  exception,  however, 
that  these  arrangements  should  not  extend  to  such 
instruments  transmitted  by  any  non-member  state 
such  as  Spain,  "the  Government  of  which  has  been 
founded  with  the  support  of  the  Axis  powers"  and 
which  "does  not,  in  view  of  its  origin,  its  nature, 
its  record  and  its  close  association  with  the  ag- 
gressor States,  possess  qualifications  necessary  to 
justify  membership  in  the  United  Nations  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter."     The  resolution 
then  instructed  the  Secretary-General:    (1)    "to 
submit  to  the  General  Assembly  proposals. for  de- 
tailed regulations  and  other  measures  designed  to 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  Article  102  of  the 
Charter";  (2)  to  invite  the  governments  of  Mem- 
bers to  transmit  to  the  Secretary-General  (a)  "for 
filing  and  publication,  treaties  and  international 
agreements  entered  into  in  recent  years  but  before 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Charter,  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  League  of  Nations 
treaty  series",  and  to  transmit  (b)  "for  registra- 
tion  and  publication  treaties   and  international 
agreements  entered  into  after  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Charter";  and   (3)   "to  receive 
from   the   governments    of    non-member    States, 
treaties  and  international  agreements  entered  into 
both  before  and  after  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Charter,  which  have  not  been  included  in 
the  League  of  Nations  treaty  series  and  which  they 
may  voluntarily  transmit  for  filing  and  publica- 
tion", the  Secretary-General  "to  dispose  of  them 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  and 
subject  to  such   detailed   regulations   and   other 
measures  as  may  hereafter  be  adopted." 

Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  General 
Assembly 

As  a  result  of  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
provisional  rules  of  procedure  of  the  General  As- 
sembly 29  in  the  second  plenary  meeting30  of  that 
body,  amendments  introduced  by  the  Ecuadoran. 
Cuban,  and  Ukrainian  delegations  were  referred 
for  examination  and  report  to  the  legal  committee. 

In  brief,  the  Ecuadoran  proposal31  sought  to 
amend  supplementary  Rule  T,  which  authorized 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  summon  inter- 
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national  conferences  within  the  meaning  of  article 
62  of  the  Charter  on  any  matters  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Council  "including  the  following 
matters :  international  trade  and  employment,  and 
health",  by  adding  to  the  "matters"  the  subject  of 
"the  equitable  adjustment  of  prices  on  the  interna- 
tional market." 

The  Cuban  proposal 32  sought  to  change  Rule  32, 
which  provided  for  a  General  Committee  33  com- 
posed of  the  President  and  seven  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
six  main  committees,  to  provide  for  a  General  Com- 
mittee composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  delega- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Cuban  amendment  also  proposed  an  executive  com- 
mittee for  this  enlarged  General  Committee.  Al- 
ternatively, the  Cuban  Delegation  proposed,  in  the 
?vent  of  rejection  of  the  above  major  amendments, 
three  minor  rules  in  qualification  of  Rule  32. 

The  Ukrainian  amendment 34  to  Rule  73,  which 
iealt  with  the  use  of  a  secret  ballot  in  the  General 
Assembly,  sought  to  secure  open  nominations. 

While  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  were 
3eing  discussed  in  the  General  Assembly  in  its 
second  plenary  meeting,  the  president  suggested 
that  the  amendments  could  be  referred  to  an  ad  hoc 
committee  or  to  Committee  6.  Without  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  which  type  of  committee  might  be 
most  suitable  to  handle  them,  the  amendments 
were  referred  to  the  legal  committee.  Discussion 
)f  them  in  Committee  6  revived  considerations  of 
i  political  and  economic  character  which,  in  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Preparatory  Commis- 
sion stages,  had  been  dealt  with  by  committees 
other  than  the  legal  committees. 

The  "legislative  history"  of  these  several  pro- 
posals is  long  and  tortuous.  For  present  purposes 
it  should  be  sufficient  merely  to  summarize  it. 
titer  preliminary  discussion,35  Committee  6  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  subcommittee  on  rules  of 
procedure,  which  made  a  report  and  an  amended 
report 36  on  the  subject.  Three  further  meetings 37 
>f  Committee  6  produced  a  report  to  the  General 
Assembly .38  After  extensive  debate 39  on  this 
report,  the  General  Assembly  approved:  (1)  an 
imendment  based  upon  one  of  the  Cuban  pro- 
posals, to  add  to  Rule  33  the  following :  "It  [the 
Greneral  Committee]  shall  not,  however,  decide 
my  political  question;"  (2)  the  Cuban  alterna- 
tive proposal  that  when  an  additional  matter  pro- 


posed for  the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  by  a 
delegation  not  represented  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee should  come  before  that  committee  such 
delegation  should  be  entitled  to  ad  hoc  representa- 
tion on  the  committee  for  purposes  of  discussing, 
but  not  voting  on,  the  item;  (3)  a  Lebanese  sub- 
stitute for  the  original  Ukrainian  proposal 
amending  Rule  73  by  adding  the  words,  "There 
shall  be  no  nominations";  and  (4)  the  Ecuadoran 
proposal  to  include  the  topic  of  "the  equitable 
adustment  of  prices  on  the  international  market" 
in  supplementary  Rule  T. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  absorbing  "Terms  of 
Office  Controversy",  it  may  be  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  the  rules  relating  to  committee 
structure.  At  its  sixth  meeting,40  Committee  6  in 
pursuance  of  its  terms  of  reference  sent  to  the 
subcommittee  on  rules  of  procedure  the  question 
of  committee  structure  for  the  General  Assembly 
dealt  with  by  the  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission,41 together  with  Appendix  II  of  that  Re- 
port.*2 On  proposal  of  the  chairman,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  unanimously  that  the  subcommittee 
should  be  enlarged  by  the  inclusion  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  43  and  the  Soviet 


32A/C.6/8,  Jan.  16,  1946. 

33  The  functions  of  the  General  Committee  as  set  forth  in 
Provisional  Rules  33-35  dealt  with  matters  concerning  the 
provisional  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly,  assistance  to 
the  president  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  work  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  so  forth. 

34A/C.6/7,  Jan.  15,  1946. 

s5  Jan.  14,  1946,  Journal,  No.  6 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.  6/5. 

30  A/C.  6/9,  Jan.  20,  1946,  and  A/C.  6/9/Rev.  1,  Jan.  21, 
1946. 

37  Jan.  21,  1946,  Journal,  No.  11 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/10 ; 
Jan.  22,  1946,  Journal,  No.  12:  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.  6/11 ; 
Jan.  23,  1946,  Journal,  No.  14 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.  6/12. 

88  A/14,  Jan.  24,  1946. 

33  Jan.  26,  1946,  Journal,  No.  16,  pp.  316-336. 

"Jan.  24,  1946,  Journal,  No.  14: Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/13. 

"Ibid.,  pp.  21-28. 

42  This  contained  a  "Report  of  Mr.  Gerig  (United  States 
of  America),  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,"  pp.  123-124. 

43  Accordingly,  at  this  juncture,  Dr.  Benjamin  Gerig, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs  and  Asso- 
ciate Chief  of  the  Division  of  International  Organization 
Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  and  a  member  of  the  American  Delegations  to 
UNCIO,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, and  the  General  Assembly,  was  added  to  the 
staff  of  advisers  assisting  Mr.  Walker,  the  American  Dele- 
gate on  Committee  6. 
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Union.  The  subcommittee  reported  that  no 
amendments  relating  to  committee  structure  had 
been  submitted  to  it.44  Committee  6  considered 
this  report  at  its  ninth  meeting  on  February  5, 
1!)4G.45  Mr.  Read,  the  rapporteur,  having  been 
elected  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  and 
having  thereupon  resigned  his  committee  office,46 
the  new  rapporteur,  Mr.  Beckett  (United  King- 
dom), prepared  a  report47  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly reciting  that  the  General  Assembly  had  already 
dealt  with  two  of  the  Cuban  amendments  relating 
to  committee  structure  and  that  no  further  amend- 
ments on  the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  Com- 
mittee 6.  "There  is,  therefore",  he  concluded,  "no 
need  for  further  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  this  respect."  In  this  conclusion  the  General 
Assembly  concurred  by  adopting  the  report.48 

Terms  of  Office  Controversy 

Another  matter  involving  the  provisional  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  General  Assembly,  raised  by 
the  Egyptian  Delegation,  grew,  during  the  course 
of  its  consideration  in  Committee  6,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  the  General  Committee,  to  the  pro- 
portions of  a  "legislative"  came  celebre.  In  the 
early  discussions  in  Committee  6  of  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  rules  of 
procedure,  the  delegate  for  Egypt  expressed  his 
view  that  the  committee  was  competent  to  discuss 
any  amendments  to  the  provisional  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to 
the  committee.49  At  a  subsequent  meeting,50  ac- 
cordingly, the  Egyptian  representative  intro- 
duced a  proposal 51  to  amend  Rule  78  and  to  delete 
the  related  supplementary  Rule  S. 


"  Second  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure, A/C.6/25,  Feb.  2,  1946. 

45  Journal,  No.  24:Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/30. 

46  Feb.  7,  1946,  Journal,  No.  26:Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/37. 

47  On  the  Committee  Structure  of  the  General  Assembly, 
A/36,  Feb.  7,  1946. 

48  Feb.  12,  1946,  Journal,  No.  31,  p.  575. 

"Third  Meeting,  Jan.  21,  1946,  Journal,  No.  11:  Supp. 
No.  6-A/C.6/10. 

60  Seventh  Meeting,  Jan.  28,  1946,  Journal,  No.  18:  Supp. 
No.  6-A/C.6/19. 

S1  A/C.6/14,  Jan.  25,  1946. 
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In  brief,  the  Egyptian  amendment  sought  to 
solve  the  following  problem :  articles  23,  61,  and  86 
of  the  Charter  in  dealing  with  the  terms  of  office 
of  members  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council 
use  the  words  "year"  or  "years".    The  Preparatory 
Commission  proposed  in  Rule  1  of  the  Provisional 
Rules  that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  meet  every 
year  in  regular  session  commencing  on  the  first 
Tuesday  after  2  September".     In  practice,  Sep- 
tember has  been  a  favorite  month  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  "operational"  year  of  various  inter- 
national organizations,  including  the  League  of 
Nations.     Rule  78  sought  to  provide  for  the  be- 
ginning and  ending  of  terms  of  office  of  members 
of  councils  thus :  "The  term  of  office  of  each  mem- 
ber shall  begin  immediately  on  election  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  shall  end  on  the  election  of 
a  member  for  the  next  term."    In  view,  however, 
of  the  decision  to  hold  a  "constitutive"  and  "organ- 
izing" meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Janu- 
ary of  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  new  organ- 
ization, at  which  members  of  councils  would  be 
elected,  the  Preparatory  Commission  reported  the 
temporary    supplementary    Rule  S,  which  read: 
"The  term  of  office  of  members  of  Councils  elected 
for  one,  two  and  three  years  shall  end  on  the  day 
of  the  elections  held  at  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  regular  sessions  respectively  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly." 

It  was  thought  in  the  Preparatory  Commission 
that  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  be  held  in  the  late  spring 
of  1946  and  that  the  second  regular  session  could 
be  held,  in  accordance  with  Rule  1,  in  September. 
If  the  annual  elections  after  the  first  were  held,  as 
intended  in  supplementary  Rule  S,  in  September, 
and  if  the  word  "year"  as  used  in  the  Charter  were 
construed  to  mean  a  "calendar  year",  the  effect 
would  be,  in  relation  to  the  initial  terms  of  mem- 
bers of  councils  begun  in  January  1946,  to  fore- 
shorten the  first  "year"  to  about  eight  months. 
Construing  the  term  "year"  as  used  in  the  Charter 
to  mean  a  "calendar  year",  the  Egyptian  Delega- 
tion contended  that  such  foreshortening  of  the 
initial  year  was  "unconstitutional";  the  General 
Assembly  could  not  by  rules  of  procedure  lawfully 
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reduce  the  duration  of  terms  stipulated  in  the 
Charter.52 

The  matter  having  been  referred  by  Committee  6 
to  its  subcommittee  on  rules  of  procedure,  the  com- 
mittee "agreed  unanimously  that  the  Delegate  for 
Egypt,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
subcommittee."  53 

Throughout  the  exhaustive  discussions  in  the 
subcommittee,  in  Committee  6,  and  subsequently 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee,54 there  was  recourse  to  a  great  variety  of 
argument :  "strict"  construction  of  the  Charter 
versus  "loose"  construction ;  "literal"  construction 
versus  "functional"  construction;  arguments  in- 
voking principle;  arguments  reflecting  interest; 
political  arguments  and  legal  arguments;  argu- 
ments based  on  expediency,  on  practicality,  on  con- 
venience. At  times  they  were  reminiscent  of  the 
reports  of  the  debates  in  the  first  session  of  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution. Repeatedly  there  was  reference  by  vari- 
ous delegations  to  American  experience  under  its 
"lame  duck"  Congressional  sessions.  Sundry  so- 
lutions were  suggested,  utilizing  conceptions  of  a 
"first  year"  in  terms  of  8,  12,  and  20  months.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  "the  term  of  office  of  a 
member  begins  on  1  January  after  its  election  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  ends  on  31  December 
of  the  year  of  election  of  a  member  for  the  follow- 
ing term".  In  the  end,  after  the  General  Assem- 
bly had  agreed  to  drop  the  idea  of  a  second  regu- 
lar session  for  September  1946  and  merely  to  post- 
pone the  second  part  of  the  first  session  to  that 
date,  it  decided  on  February  13,  1946  in  favor  of 
the  "literal"  construction  of  the  term  "year"  as 
comprising  12  calendar  months  and  requested  the 
Secretary-General  "to  report  at  the  opening  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  regular  session  what, 
if  any,  changes  in  the  rules  he  deems  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  the  foregoing"  [decision].55 

Privileges  and  Immunities 

Privileges  and  immunities  was  the  first  piece  of 
business  handled  by  Committee  IV/2  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  the  last  piece  of  business  handled  by 
Committee  6  of  the  General  Assembly  in  London. 

On  adjournment  of  the  Preparatory  Commis- 
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sion,  an  Interim  Committee  on  Headquarters,  set 
up  in  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  Commit- 
tee 8,  and  on  which  the  United  States  preferred 
not  to  be  represented,  continued  to  work  through 
its  Juridical  Subcommittee  on  the  draft  of  the 
convention  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  the 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  "for  eventual 
submission  to  the  General  Assembly".56  In  due 
course,  the  product57  of  this  juridical  subcom- 
mittee was  transmitted  to  the  subcommittee  on 
privileges  and  immunities  established  by  Com- 
mittee 6. 

With  respect  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
to  be  accorded  generally  throughout  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  Nations,  there  was  some  ques- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
stage  whether  the  best  method  was  to  proceed  by 
means  of  recommendations  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  or  by  means  of  a  convention  proposed 
by  that  body  for  accession  thereto  by  the  members. 


52  The  Egyptian  Delegation  also  objected  to  the  effect  of 
Rule  78  by  itself,  without  relation  to  supplementary  Rule  S. 
It  violated  the  Charter,  they  contended,  "inasmuch  as  it 
provided  that  the  term  of  office  of  each  elected  member 
should  end  on  the  election  of  a  member  for  the  next  term. 
Thus,  the  General  Assembly  could,  at  its  own  discretion, 
extend  or  reduce  a  term  by  holding  elections".  (A/C.6/25, 
p.  2.)  To  prevent  this,  the  Egyptian  proposal  provided  as 
follows:  "The  term  of  office  of  each  member  shall  begin 
immediately  on  election  by  the  General  Assembly,  provided 
the  seat  to  which  such  member  has  been  elected  is  vacant, 
or,  if  the  election  takes  place  before  the  expiry  of  the  term 
of  office  of  the  member  previously  elected,  immediately  it 
becomes  vacant." 

63  Seventh  Meeting,  Jan.  28,  1916,  Journal,  No.  18:  Supp. 
No.  6-A/C.6/19. 

64  The  discussion  can  be  traced  as  follows :  Report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rules  of  Procedure,  A/C.6/25,  Feb.  2, 
1916 ;  Committee  6,  two  meetings,  on  Feb.  5,  1946,  Journal, 
No.  24:  Supplement  No.  6-A/C.6/30  and  ibid.,  A/C.6/36 : 
General  Committee,  Report  on  the  Date  of  the  Next  Meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly,  A/35,  Feb.  7,  1946,  Journal, 
No.  28,  Feb.  9,  1946,  p.  479 ;  General  Assembly,  Report  of 
Committee  6,  A/38,  Feb.  7,  1946,  Journal,  No.  29,  Feb.  10, 
1946,  pp.  498,  516;  General  Committee,  Feb.  11,  1946, 
Journal,  No.  29,  p.  517  and  Journal,  No.  30,  p.  525,  and 
A/51 ;  General  Assembly,  Feb.  12,  1948,  Journal,  No.  31,  p. 
576,  and  Feb.  13,  1946,  Journal,  No.  32,  p.  586. 

65  Journal,  No.  32,  p.  590. 

M  Preco  Report,  pp.  114-115. 

57  A/C.6/Immunities/2,  Jan.  28,  1946  and  A/C.6/21, 
Jan.  30,  1946.    Journal,  No.  18 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/19. 
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To  its  newly  constituted  subcommittee  on  priv- 
ileges and  immunities,  Committee  6  therefore  im- 
mediately entrusted  the  question  for  recommenda- 
tion.58 The  subcommittee  reported  in  favor  of 
proceeding  by  means  of  a  convention.59  In  this 
decision  Committee  6  concurred.60  Thereupon, 
the  legal  committee,  having  already  at  its  previous 
meeting  charged  the  subcommittee  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  draft  agreement  in  relation  to  the 
host  state,  now  also  requested  it  to  prepare  a  gen- 
eral convention  for  submission  to  all  the  members. 

The  General  Assembly  operated  under  the  same 
sense  of  urgency  as  had  the  Executive  Committee 
and  the  Preparatory  Commission.  In  compliance 
with  a  request  from  the  president  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  the  committees  finish  their  work  in 
a  few  days,  the  chairman  of  Committee  6  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1946  asked  the  subcommittees  to  "proceed 
with  their  work  with  the  utmost  speed."  ' 

Accordingly,  the  subcommittee  on  privileges  and 
immunities  made  its  report61  to  the  full  committee 
on  February  7,  1946.  It  dealt  with  six  separate 
items  and  was  accompanied  by  the  appropriate 
separate  recommendations  and  documents. 

One  of  the  items  was  new  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  legal  committees.  During  its  deliberations  the 
subcommittee  considered  a  proposal  from  the  Ad- 
visory Group  of  Experts  on  Administrative  and 


58  Sixth  Meeting,  Jan.  24,  1946,  Journal,  No.  14:  Supp. 
No.  6-A/C.6/13.  The  United  States  was  represented  on 
the  subcommittee  but  continued  its  policy  of  "neutrality" 
when  matters  relating  to  the  site  convention  were  under 
discussion. 

59A/C.6/17,  Jan.  26,  1946. 

60  Journal,  No.  18 :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/19. 

61  A/C.6/31,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

62A/C.6/32,  Feb.  5,  1946.  The  subcommittee  examined 
another  proposal  submitted  by  the  same  Advisory  Group 
"with  a  view  to  exempting  all  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Organization  'from  taxation  on  retirement  benefits  and 
exempting  their  beneficiaries  from  taxation  on  death  bene- 
fits, either  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  or  benefits  paid  by  the 
Organization  to  widows  and  orphans'.  The  subcommittee 
decided,  without  prejudice  to  this  question  being  taken  up 
and  considered  separately  at  a  later  stage,  that  a  provision 
to  this  effect  should  not  be  included  in  the  General  Con- 
vention."    A/C.6/31,  p.  3. 

63  Art.  8,  Preco  Report,  p.  74. 

"  A/C.6/35,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

"  A/C.6/28,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

66  Journal,  No.  26:  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/37. 

07  A  'C.6/29.  Feb.  5,  1946. 
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Budgetary  Questions  that  "an  article  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  General  Convention  providing  for 
the  preservation  of  the  accrued  pension  rights  of 
persons  who,  at  the  time  that  they  enter  the  service 
of  the  United  Nations,  have  held  official  positions 
in  the  territories  of  Members".  The  subcommittee 
"did  not  consider  that  a  provision  on  these  lines 
could  be  included  in  the  Convention,"  but  it  did 
offer  a  recommendation  embodying  the  purpose  for 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly.62 

Another  matter,  previously  dealt  with  in  the 
draft  general  convention,63  relating  to  "third  party 
car  risks,"  was  now  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
recommendation.64 

Of  the  remaining  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee, one  provided  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly approve  the  annexed  convention  on  the  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  the  United  Nations  and 
propose  it  for  accession  by  each  member  of  the 
United  Nations.65  On  consideration  by  Commit- 
tee 6,  several  delegations  entered  reservations  with 
respect  to  certain  of  its  provisions,  including  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States,  which  reserved 
against  the  provisions  dealing  with  exemption 
from  taxation  on  the  salaries  and  emoluments  and 
exemption  from  national  service  obligations  of 
officials  as  far  as  United  States  nationals  were 
concerned.66 

Another  recommendation  provided  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  should  authorize  the  Secretary- 
General  (with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations)  "to  negotiate  with  the 
competent  authorities  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  arrangements  required  as  a  result  of 
the  establishment  of  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  United  States  of  America";  that  the  an- 
nexed draft  convention  should  be  "transmitted  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  the  Secretary-General  for 
use  in  these  negotiations  as  a  basis  of  discussion" ; 
that  the  Secretary-General  should  "report  to  the 
Second  Part  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  the  results  of  these  negotiations" ;  and 
that  "any  agreement  apart  from  purely  temporary 
agreements  with  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
United  States  resulting  from  these  negotiations" 
should  be  "subject  to  approval  by  the  General 
Assembly  before  being  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Nations".67 
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Upon  approval  of  this  recommendation  by  Com- 
mittee 6,  "Mr.  Feller  (United  States  of  America) 
asked  that  it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  had  abstained  from 
discussions  or  voting-  when  the  Sixth  Committee 
adopted  this  convention".68 

In  accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission,89  the  subcommittee  reported 
a  recommendation  for  adoption  by  the  General 
Assembly  instructing  the  "Secretary-General  to 
open  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  provisions  under  which  the  specialized 
agencies  at  present  enjoy  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties in  the  light  of  the  General  Convention  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations"  and  the  considerations  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  resolution.70 

The  last  of  the  recommendations  71  dealt  with  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  which  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed.72 

Committee  6  approved,73  without  change,  the 
recommendation  relating  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion on  February  7,  and  the  other  recommendations 
on  February  8, 1946.  Thereupon  its  work  was,  for 
the  moment,  ended. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  report  of 
Committee  6  embracing  these  six  recommendations 
in  the  General  Assembly,  Senator  Vandenberg  took 
occasion  to  restate  and  explain  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Delegation  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  its  reservations  on  tax  ex- 
emption and  military  service  exemption  of  Amer- 
ican nationals  employed  by  the  United  Nations. 
Both  these  matters  fell,  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  within  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress.  He  also  stated :  "So  far  as  the  special 
convention  is  concerned,  we  shall  abstain  from 
voting,  because  the  special  convention  is  one  to 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
be  a  party,  and  we  consider  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate for  us  to  prejudge  the  case  here".74 


Without  making  any  changes  the  General  As- 
sembly then  speedily  adopted  each  of  the  six  reso- 
lutions on  privileges  and  immunities.75  It  ap- 
proved one  remaining  document,  A/36,  relating 
to  the  committee  structure  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, already  noted  above,  and  thereupon  Commit- 
tee 6  of  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  passed  into  history. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding  this  outline  of  the  work  of  the 
legal  committees  of  the  United  Nations,  from 
Dumbarton  Oaks  to  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 
it  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  recall  that  al- 
though the  variety  of  their  work  was  not  infinite 
it  was  indeed  not  meager.  In  the  performance  of 
it,  skill  and  resourcefulness  were  always  available, 
vision  and  statesmanship  when  invoked.  Patience 
and  good  humor  are  reflected  in  the  records  and 
borne  in  the  memory  of  those  who  served.  And 
drama,  muffled  heavily  in  the  vestments  of  the  law, 
was  no  stranger  to  the  meetings  of  these,  the  first, 
it  may  be  hoped,  of  a  long  line  of  legal  committees 
of  the  United  Nations. 


68  Journal,  No.  27  :  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/38.  At  this  same 
meeting  Committee  6  "agreed  unanimously  to  recommend 
that,  as  proposed  by  the  General  Committee,  the  committee 
appointed  to  assist  the  Secretary-General  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States 
of  America  should  be  composed  of  the  following  delega- 
tions :  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  China,  Cuba,  Egypt, 
France,  Poland,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.S.R."  The 
resolution,  as  presented  to  the  General  Assembly,  therefore 
included  the  names  of  the  above  states  (A/43,  p.  16). 

"'JPreco  Report,  p.  60. 

70  A/C.6/34,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

"A/C.6/33,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

72  A/C.6/33,  Feb.  5,  1946. 

"Journal,  No.  26:  Supp.  No.  6-A/C.6/37  and  Journal, 
No.  27 :  Supp.  No.  G-A/C.6/38, 

74  Feb.  13,  1946,  Journal,  No.  31,  pp.  574-575. 

75  As  set  forth  in  A/43,  Feb.  9,  1946.  Journal,  No.  31, 
p.  575. 
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we  do  object  to  misrepresentation  of  our  position  and 


our  motives. 


'•- 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

The  procedure  of  having  the  representatives  of 
the  former  enemy  states  present  their  views  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Conference  instead  of  at  its  end  is 
a  commendable  one.  This  procedure  will  enable 
the  commissions  to  start  their  work  not  only  with 
the  preliminary  treaty  drafts  prepared  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  but  with  the  gen- 
eral observations  of  the  former  enemy  states  on 
those  drafts. 

This  procedure  was  wisely  devised  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  Conference.    But  some  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  immediately  followed  the  general 
observations  of  the  former  enemy  states  on  the 
proposed  treaties  have  not  made  the  work  of  the 
Conference  easier  and  have  not  helped  us  on  the 
road  to  peace.    America  would  be  willing  even  to 
let  the  reflections  cast  on  her  policies  here  pass 
unnoticed  if  her  silence  would  help  us  on  the  way 
to  peace.    America  is  as  eager  to  work  and  cooper- 
ate with  her  Allies  in  peace  as  she  was  willing  to 
fight  with  them  in  the  war.     And  no  one  views 
with  greater  regret  than  I  the  rebuffs  to  our  efforts 
so  to  work  and  cooperate.    But  peace  among  allies 
in  this  interdependent  world  cannot  be  furthered 
by  ignoring  the  repeated  abuse  and  misrepresenta- 
tion which  have  been  levelled  against  America 
from  this  floor. 

America  has  no  apology  to  make  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  equality,  and  freedom  which  we 
have  striven  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  sometimes 
successfully  and  sometimes  unsuccessfully,  to  have 
written  into  the  peace  treaties. 


1 1  >elivered  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  Conference 
in  Paris  on  Aug.  15. 


A  word  of  explanation  however  is  required  to 
make  clear  why  some  questions  were  decided  in  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  others  were  not. 
All  the  members  of  the  Council  were  agreed  that 
it  would  be  helpful  to  harmonize  their  viewpoints 
so  far  as  possible  to  avoid  conflict,  friction,  and 
misunderstanding  when  this  Conference  did  con- 
vene. But  we  urged  from  the  outset  that,  when 
after  discussion  in  the  Council  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  viewpoint,  we  should  request  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  this  Conference.  The 
Soviet  Government  on  the  other  hand  took  the  view 
that  it  would  not  consent  to  the  calling  of  the 
Conference  until  all  issues  which  they  regarded 
as  fundamental  from  their  viewpoint  were  agreed 
upon  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

It  so  happens  therefore  that  the  issues  which 
the  Soviet  Government  regards  as  fundamental 
have  been  settled  in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters. We  support  those  settlements.  On  the  other 
hand  a  number  of  issues  which  we  regard  as  im- 
portant are  unsettled  and  the  Soviet  Government 
vigorously  opposes  our  viewpoint. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  Soviet  Government's 
vigorously  presenting  its  viewpoint  on  these  issues 
before  the  Conference.  We  did  not  and  do  not 
ask  the  Soviet  to  come  to  agreement  with  us  on 
these  issues  before  we  would  be  willing  to  discuss 
them  witli  our  Allies  in  this  Conference.  But  we 
do  object  to  a  misrepresentation  of  our  position 
and  our  motives.  We  do  object  to  accusations'  be- 
ing made  against  the  Italian  Government  because 
in  its  opening  statement  it  did  not  on  all  issues 
associate  itself  with  the  Soviet  point  of  view. 
We  do  object  to  the  Soviet  Government's  giving 
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the  impression  to  the  Conference  that  other  ex- 
enemy  states  are  more  democratic  than  Italy  be- 
cause they  have  harmonized  their  viewpoints  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  Italy  constituted  by 
a  free  election  is  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  every  democratic  state. 

The  United  States  believes  in  the  sovereign 
equality  of  nations.  We  are  opposed  to  making 
the  small  nations  satellites  of  the  larger  states. 

The  Soviet  representative  in  answering  the 
opening  statement  of  the  Italian  representative 
referred  to  great  powers  which  have  enriched 
themselves  during  the  war.  The  Soviet  represent- 
ative so  spoke  in  the  course  of  warning  Italy 
against  the  economic  ambitions  of  these  powers. 
What  great  power  enriched  itself  during  the  war? 
I  know  of  none.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive was  not  referring  to  America,  which  came 
unhesitatingly  to  the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  it  was  in  great  peril. 

America  never  bound  herself  to  withhold  aid 
from  those  resisting  Axis  aggression.  Many 
months  before  America  was  attacked,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  announced  that  America  would 
become  the  arsenal  of  the  democracies  and  took 
energetic  action  to  organize  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram, which  was  continued  even  in  increased  meas- 
ure after  America  entered  the  war.  Over  11  bil- 
lions went  to  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  lend-lease 
program.  Our  only  regret  was  that  we  could  not 
send  more  to  help  her  in  her  struggle  against  the 
enemy. 

America's  expenditures  during  the  war  have  ag- 
gregated 400  billion  dollars.  That  represents 
American  labor,  American  human  and  material  re- 
sources. That  money  was  borrowed  from  the 
American  people.  For  years  to  come  they  must 
work  to  pay  off  this  debt.  For  those  expenditures 
America  has  received  and  has  asked  for  no  recom- 
pense other  than  the  freedom  she  fought  to  secure 
for  herself  and  for  all  mankind. 

America  has  contributed  generously  to  UNRRA. 
In  other  ways  also  she  has  contributed  and  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
war-devastated  countries.  She  offers  her  friend- 
ship to  all  who  will  reciprocate  her  friendship. 
I  need  not  recall  again  that  America  has  directly 
and  indirectly  aided  the  people  of  Italy  to  the 
extent  of  900  million  dollars  since  the  armistice. 

Under  the  proposed  treaties  America  seeks  no 


territory  and  seeks  no  reparations.  The  United 
States  has  asked  that  property  of  the  United  States 
and  other  United  Nations  lost  or  damaged  in  the 
ex-enemy  states  should  be  restored  or  compensated 
for.  That  principle  is  usually  recognized  in  peace 
treaties.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to  in  principle 
by  the  Soviet  Government  at  Potsdam.  It  was 
agreed  to  in  the  armistice  terms.  But  now  the 
Soviet  Government  says  that  this  proposal  is  an 
unfair  and  onerous  burden  although  it  involves 
nothing  like  the  great  sums  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  exacting  from  these  countries  as  repara- 
tions. 

The  restoration  of  United  Nations  properties 
in  these  countries  would  be  by  local  currencies  and 
would  leave  productive  assets  in  those  countries 
which  add  to  their  taxable  resources.  Reparations 
are  different.  Reparations  means  foreign  ex- 
change or  goods  taken  out  of  these  countries  con- 
stituting a  drain  on  their  resources. 

Repairing  the  damages  to  United  Nations  fac- 
tories in  ex-enemy  countries  helps  to  restore  indus- 
try in  those  countries  and  aids  their  economic 
recovery.  It  takes  nothing  out  of  those  countries. 
Reparation  deliveries  on  the  other  hand  take 
valuable  assets  from  these  impoverished  lands  and 
necessarily  slow  down  their  economic  recovery. 

The  United  States  must  also  repudiate  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Soviet  Delegation  that  the  economic 
clauses  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  based 
upon  the  principle  of  equality  and  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  are  part  of  an  effort  to  exploit 
the  ex-enemy  countries  for  the  selfish  advantage  of 
the  United  States. 

I  should  have  thought  it  unnecessary  at  this  late 
date  in  the  history  of  the  United  Nations  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  this  Conference  with  a  defense 
of  the  principle  of  equality  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  all  countries.  It  is  a  principle  embodied 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  reaffirmed  in  the 
United  Nations  Declaration.  It  is  an  accepted 
principle  in  one  of  the  treaties  presented  to  this 
Conference  by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  impressive  record  of  agree- 
ment we  have  heard  this  principle  of  economic 
liberty  denounced  as  a  method  of  enslavement  and 
exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  We  have 
heard  it  suggested  that  the  ex-enemy  countries 
should  have  objected  to  the  provisions  establishing 
for  them  a  position  of  reciprocal  equality  with 
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members  of  the  United  Nations  during  a  transi- 
tional period  in  which  they  will  have  time  to  con- 
clude definitive  commercial  treaties.  But  at 
the  Potsdam  Conference  the  proposal  of  the  United 
States  was  accepted  in  principle.  Among  other 
things  the  proposal  declared  that  "We  deem  it 
essential  that  the  satellites  not  conclude  treaties, 
agreements  or  arrangements  which  deny  to  Allied 
nationals  access  on  equal  terms  to  their  trade,  raw 
materials  and  industry." 

A  policy  of  economic  equality  permits  each  na- 
tion to  carry  on  its  economic  relations  with  others 
along  lines  of  its  own  economic  welfare.  By  avoid- 
ing preferential  arrangements  with  some  countries 
it  eliminates  the  corresponding  discrimination 
a«>ainst  others  which  inevitably  gives  rise  to  conn- 

to 

ter-discriminations. 

Would  anyone  seriously  propose  that  an  opposite 
intent  be  written  into  these  treaties— that  Italy  or 
the  Balkan  countries  should  be  free  to  discriminate 
in  favor  of  some  and  against  others  of  the  Allied 
countries  which  cooperated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
aggressors  ? 

Would  anyone  suggest  that  these  countries  which 
were  the  principal  objects  of  German  economic 
penetration  and  encirclement  should  continue  un- 
der the  same  system  of  economic  relationship  but 
that  they  should  merely  substitute  for  Germany 
some  other  country  upon  which  they  would  be 
almost  entirely  dependent  for  supplies  and  for 
markets?  It  is  out  of  such  arrangements  and  not 
out  of  non-discriminatory  trade  that  enslavement 
and  exploitation  arise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  article  constitutes 
an  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ex-enemy 
states.  Let  us  examine  that  argument.  Unlike  the 
corresponding  articles  of  the  1919  treaties  the  pres- 
ent draft  treaties  impose  no  unilateral  obligations. 
They  merely  require  that  during  a  period  of  18 
months  Italy,  the  three  Balkan  countries,  and  Fin- 
land will  accord  non-discriminatory  treatment  in 
commercial  matters  to  those  members  of  the 
United  Nations  which  reciprocally  grant  similar 
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treatment  in  like  matters.    This  is  not  a  punitive 
article.    It  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  it  is  offered  as  it  is  of  the  United 
Nations.     It  affords  all  countries  and  especially 
small  countries  a  measure  of  protection  against 
the   ruthless  exercise  of  economic  and  political 
power.    It  allows  each  country  to  develop  its  re- 
sources according  to  its  aptitudes  and  to  buy  to  its 
best  advantage  what  it  needs  from  other  countries. 
It  is  the  best  assurance  against  a  deterioration  of 
the  world's  economy  into  a  series  of  economic  blocs. 
The  United  States  has  sought  no  territorial  or 
other  exclusive  advantages  for  itself  from  the  war. 
But  it  does  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  conditions  of  a  stable  peace  and 
of  prosperity  throughout  the  world.     It  cannot 
remain    indifferent   to    arrangements    under   the 
treaties  or  outside  them  which  tend  to  restrict  and 
divert  trade  or  distort  international  economic  re- 
lations to  the  prejudice  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  United  Nations  and  of  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Greece.  In  the  Conference  she  has  been  criticized 
by  an  ex-enemy  state  and  by  some  members.  That 
is  very  unfair.  At  a  most  critical  hour  before 
some  of  us  realized  our  own  peril  that  small  but 
great  nation  resisted  with  matchless  valor  the  full 
might  of  the  European  Axis.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  we  then  waited  for  news  from  Greece.  With 
the  courage  her  people  have  ever  shown,  she  held 
the  Italian  and  German  armies  and  gained  valu- 
able time  for  our  other  Allies.  Her  losses  were 
great.  Whatever  our  differences  may  be  we  should 
not  forget  our  debt  to  the  people  of  Greece. 

I  worked  to  bring  about  this  Conference  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  not  to  quarrel  with  any  of 
our  Allies.  The  American  people  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  people  of  any  Allied  state.  The  peoples 
of  all  the  United  Nations  want  peace.  Let  us,  their 
responsible  leaders,  not  disappoint  their  hopes  and 
their  prayers. 


The   United  Nations 


U.S.  Proposes  Two  Items  for  Provisional  Agenda 
of  the  General  Assembly1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  UN  August  8] 

The  Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Arkady  Sobolev,  has  communicated  to 
member  states  the  following  communications 
from  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  acting  representative 
of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations,  pro- 
posing two  supplementary  items  for  the  pro- 
visional agenda  for  the  second  part  of  the  first 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  will  meet 
in  New  York  on  September  23 : 

July  31.1946. 
Dear  Mr.  Sobolev  : 

I  am  instructed  to  request,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General include  in  the  provisional  agenda 
for  the  second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  an  item  relating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  articles  11  and  12  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.2  This  request  is 
made  in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  arose  in  the 
Security  Council  and  the  .General  Assembly  at 
London  over  the  interpretation  of  these  two 
articles.3 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 

August  2, 1,946. 
Dear  Mr.  Sobolev  : 

I  should  like  to  request  that  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral include  in  the  provisional  agenda  for  the 
second  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  an  item  looking  toward  the  carrying 


out  of  the  provisions  of  article  13  of  the  Charter. 
This  article  states  that  "The  General  Assembly 
shall  initiate  studies  and  make  recommendations 
for  the  purpose  of  .  .  .  encouraging  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  international  law  and  its 
codification;". 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 


1  For  list  of  items  on  the  provisional  agenda  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  254. 

2  Articles  11  and  12  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  refer  to  the  election  of  judges  for  that 
Court. 

Article  11  reads  as  follows :  "If  after  the  first  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose  of  the  election,  one  or  more  seats 
remain  to  be  filled,  a  second  and,  if  necessary,  a  third 
meeting  shall  take  place." 

Article  12,  paragraph  1,  reads:  "If,  after  the  third 
meeting,  one  or  more  seats  still  remain  unfilled,  a  joint 
conference  consisting  of  six  members,  three  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  three  by  the  Security  Council, 
may  be  formed  at  any  time  at  the  request  of  either  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  by  the  vote  of  an  absolute  majority  one  name 
for  each  seat  still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Security  Council  for  their  respective  ac- 
ceptance." 

3  At  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  London,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  only  one  vote  was  to  be  held  at  each  meeting. 
One  group  favored  this  interpretation  while  a  suggestion 
was  also  made  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Court  itself.  As  the  question  was  then  left  undecided, 
the  United  States  is  pressing  for  a  final  decision  on  the 
proper  interpretation. 
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National  Commission  on  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 


[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
announced  August  15  that  50  national  organiza- 
tions representing  many  phases  of  American  life 
have  been  invited  to  name  representatives  to  serve 
on  the  National  Commission  for  Educational,  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Cooperation.  The  National 
Commission,  creation  of  which  was  recently  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  will  advise  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  matters  relating  to  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, and  serve  as  a  link  with  national  and 
local  groups.    The  list  of  organizations  follows : 

1.  American  Association  for  Adult  Education 

2.  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

3.  American  Association  of  Museums 

4.  American  Association  of  University  Professors 

5.  American  Association  of  University  Women 

6.  American  Book  Publishers  Council 

7.  American  Committee  for  the  International  Union  of 

Local  Authorities 

8.  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

9.  American  Council  on  Education 

10.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

11.  American  Federation  of  Arts 

12.  American  Federation  of  Labor 

13.  American  Federation  of  Teachers 

14.  American  Institute  of  Architects 

15.  American  Library  Association 

16.  American  Philosophical  Society 

17.  American    Society   for  Engineering  Education 

18.  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

19.  American  Teachers  Association 

20.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 

21.  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 

22.  Associated  Youth  Serving  Organizations,  Inc. 

23.  Association  for  Education  by  Radio 

24.  Association  of  American  Colleges 

25.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

26.  Committee  for  Economic  Development 

27.  Congress  for  Industrial  Organization 

28.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

29.  Educational  Film  Library  Association 

30.  Farmers     Educational     and     Cooperative    Union     of 

America 
3L  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

32.  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

33.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America.  Inc. 

34.  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

35.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 

People 


36.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 

37.  National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

38.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

39.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

40.  National  Editorial  Association 

41.  National  Education  Association 

42.  National  Grange 

43.  National  League  of  Women  Voters 

44.  National  Music  Council 

45.  National  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

46.  National  Research  Council 

47.  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 

48.  Social  Science  Research  Council 

49.  Society  of  Independent  Motion  Picture  Producers 

50.  Synagogue  Council  of  America 

In  making  public  this  list,  Mr.  Benton  said : 

"The  formation  of  the  National  Commission  is 
an  important  and  a  distinctive  event  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  America. 

"It  brings  together  in  a  single  body  representa- 
tives of  education,  the  press,  radio,  the  films, 
science,  learning,  arts,  and  civic  life. 

"It  establishes  a  novel  procedure  in  cooperation 
between  non-governmental  organizations  and  the 
government. 

"It  implements  the  policy  by  which  government 
and  non  -governmental  groups  will  work  together 
in  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  an  international 
organization— UNESCO  (the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion). 

"UNESCO  is  being  formed  to  support  the  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  by  promoting  mutual 
understanding  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The  Organization  will  come  into  existence  offi- 
cially when  twenty  nations  have  accepted  mem- 
bership; eighteen  nations  including  the  United 
States  have  already  taken  this  step.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Conference  of  UNESCO  will  be  held  in  November 
in  Paris. 

"The  National  Commission  is  being  established 
in  the  United  States  in  accordance  with  article 
VII  of  the  UNESCO  constitution,  which  recom- 
mends that  'Each  Member  State  shall  make  such 
arrangements  as  suit  its  particular  conditions  for 
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the  purpose  of  associating  its  principal  bodies 
interested  in  educational,  scientific  and  cultural 
matters  with  the  work  of  the  Organization,  prefer- 
ably by  the  formation  of  a  National  Commission 
broadly  representative  of  the  Government  and 
such  bodies.' 

•'Composition  of  the  National  Commission  for 
cooperation  with  UNESCO  was  determined  by  the 
Congress.  It  will  consist  of  one  hundred  persons. 
In  addition  to  the  fifty  representatives  to  be  named 
by  the  organizations  listed  above,  forty  outstand- 
ing individuals  will  be  appointed  directly  by  the 
Department  of  State.  Further,  the  National 
Commission  itself  will  select  ten  additional  organ- 
izations, whose  representatives  will  bring  the  total 
membership  up  to  one  hundred.  No  individual 
may  serve  for  more  than  two  consecutive  terms  of 
three  years  each.  The  National  Commission, 
moreover,  will  review  periodically  the  list  of  sixty 
organizations,  and  make  such  changes  as  it  judges 
desirable.  These  provisions  are  intended  to 
ensure  an  equitable  rotation  of  membership. 

"The  Department  of  State  has  received  from 
many  sources,  including  experts  in  numerous 
fields  of  interest,  valuable  suggestions  concerning 
organizations  to  be  chosen  for  the  National  Com- 
mission. As  a  result  of  an  extended  process  of  con- 
sultation, the  Commission  comprises  a  wide  variety 
of  organizations  corresponding  to  the  great  scope 
of  UNESCO's  interests.  For  example,  UNESCO 
is  considering  such  projects  as:  an  inventory  of 
obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas; 
methods  by  which  schools  can  contribute  to  the 
aims  of  the  United  Nations;  the  role  of  adult 
education  in  building  peace;  establishment  of  a 
worldwide  international  broadcasting  system ;  en- 
couragement of  international  understanding 
through  youth  groups;  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation about  the  implications  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries; promotion  of  international  exchanges  in 
the  arts;  and  conferences  on  fundamental  prob- 
lems in  the  social  sciences  and  philosophy. 


''Since  so  many  fields  of  activity  must  be  repre- 
sented, only  a  few  of  the  numerous  outstanding 
organizations  in  various  fields  could  be  included 
in  the  total  list  of  fifty.  In  order  to  ensure  that  all 
interested  organizations  may  take  an  active  part 
in  UNESCO,  whether  represented  on  the  National 
Commission  or  not,  two  additional  steps  will  be 
taken  :  (1)  the  Commission  will  call  on  the  services 
of  expert  consultants;  (2)  the  Commission  will 
convene,  annually  or  biennially,  a  national  confer- 
ence on  UNESCO  to  which  all  interested  national 
organizations  will  be  invited  to  send  delegates. 

"It  is  hoped  that  the  list  of  representatives  of 
the  organizations,  together  with  the  additional 
individuals  to  be  appointed,  will  be  completed 
early  in  September.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  will  be  held  in  Washington  in 
the  week  beginning  September  23." 


Three  Nations  Ask  FAO 
Membership 

In  accordance  with  its  rules  of  procedure,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  has  trans- 
mitted to  member  governments  an  application  for 
membership  from  Spain.  Applications  had  been 
received  earlier  from  Italy  and  Switzerland. 

Approval  of  two  thirds  of  the  entire  FAO  mem- 
bership is  required  for  admission  of  nations  that 
were  not  eligible  for  original  membership  through 
being  represented  on  the  Interim  Commission  on 
Food  and  Agriculture.  In  the  case  of  the  three 
applications,  and  any  which  may  be  received 
within  the  next  few  days,  action  at  the  next  session 
of  the  FAO  Conference,  which  opens  in  Copen- 
hagen on  September  2.  depends  on  whether  the 
Conference  decides  to  suspend  a  requirement  that 
90  days  elapse  between  receipt  of  an  application 
and  its  consideration  by  the  Conference. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Peace  Conference 

UNRRA :   Second  Half  of  Fifth  Session 

International  Wheat  Council :  Thirteenth  Session 

Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute 

of  Geography  and  History  and  Third  Pan  American 

Consultation  on  Cartography 
ILO:  Permanent  Migration  Committee 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 

Spain 

The  United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas 

UNESCO :  Executive  Committee 

PICAO :  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

FAO:  Annual  Session 

Committee  for  Arrangements  for  Consultation  with  Non- 
Governmental  Organizations 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (Third  Session)  with 
Commissions  and  Subcommissions 

General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

February  26 

Paris 

July  29 

Geneva 

August  5-16 

Washington 

August  19 

Caracas 

August  25-September  1 

Montreal 

August  26 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  1 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  29 

London 
Washington 
Copenhagen 
New  York 

August  19 
August  26 
September  2-14 
September  6  or  7 

New  York 

September  11 

New  York 

September  23 

The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Aug.  19. 


Activities  and  Developments 


UNRRA— Fifth  Council  Session.1  The  Fifth 
Council  Meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  at  Geneva  was  con- 
cluded on  August  16,  1946.  Fiorello  H.  La  Guar- 
dia,  UNRRA  Director  General,  announced  that 
the' relief  agency's  work  would  be  transferred  to 
the  United  Nations.  The  general  Council  was 
scheduled  to  meet  again  this  year,  probably  in  New 
York,  sometime  after  the  next  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  which  is  scheduled  for 
September. 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


One  of  the  Council's  closing  actions  was  to  estab- 
lish an  international  children's  fund  to  care  foi 
minors  in  liberated  countries.  Money  and  sup 
plies  left  over  from  the  liquidation  of  UNRRA 
which  is  to  begin  in  October,  will  be  used  along 
with  contributions  from  the  United  States  and  th« 
other  47  member  governments  on  UNRRA's  Coun 

cil. 

Director  General  La  Guardia  told  the  fina 
Council  meeting  that  UNRRA  personnel  woul< 
be  reorganized  immediately  to  bring  their  wor] 
into  harmony  with  that  of  the  Internationa 
Refugee  Agency,  which  emphasizes  resettlemen 
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as  well  as  repatriation  for  Europe's  830,000  dis- 
placed persons.  Otherwise  UNRRA's  concern 
with  these  persons  would  have  to  cease  not  later 
than  June  30,  1947,  it  was  explained. 

The  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  International 
Wheat  Council  1  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Wash- 
ington on  August  19,  1946,  to  consider  a  new  in- 
ternational wheat  agreement.  This  agreement 
when  ratified  would  replace  the  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  regarding  wheat  now  in  effect  be- 
tween Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  which  was  en- 
tered into  by  these  countries  in  1942.  This  Mem- 
orandum of  Understanding  was  intended  only  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  measure  until  a  formal  con- 
vention acceptable  to  all  participating  countries 
could  be  worked  out. 

On  July  15,  1946  at  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the 
Council,  a  number  of  new  members  were  wel- 
comed. Representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Italy, 
India,  and  the  Netherlands  accepted  invitations  to 
join  the  Council,  and  it  was  hoped  in  this  way  to 
make  it  more  fully  representative  of  both  wheat- 
importing  and  wheat-exporting  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia,  which  had  also 
been  invited,  have  not  accepted  membership. 

This  enlarged  Council  appointed  a  preparatory 
committee  to  carry  out  a  twofold  task :  ( 1 )  to  re- 
vise the  draft  convention  for  an  international 
wheat  agreement  which  had  been  drawn  up  in 
1941-1942,  but  which  had  never  been  ratified  by 
the  participating  countries;  and  (2)  to  carry  out 
various  studies  in  preparation  for  an  international 
wheat  conference.  Each  of  the  13  countries  now 
comprising  the  Council's  membership  was  invited 
to  appoint  a  representative  on  the  Preparatory 
Committee.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  Council 
should  invite  representatives  of  the  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization  and  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  the  United  Nations  to  attend  its 
meetings  and  those  of  its  committees.  The  Pre- 
paratory Committee  held  three  meetings  in  July 
to  consider  a  memorandum  prepared  by  one  of 
the  delegates  regarding  the  scope  of  the  new  in- 
ternational wheat  agreement.  A  revision  of  this 
document  was  then  referred  by  the  various  mem- 
bers to  their  governments  for  comments.  The 
Committee  reconvened   on   August   15,   1946,   in 


order  to  prepare  its  report  for  the  forthcoming 
Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Council.  That  report 
will  be  the  principal  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
Washington  meeting. 

Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  and  Third 
Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography2 

Two  official  pan- American  conferences  will  be  held 
simultaneously  at  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  city  of  Caracas  at  the  end 
of  this  month — the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of 
the  Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and 
History,  and  the  Third  Pan  American  Consulta- 
tion on  Cartography.  The  Fourth  General  As- 
sembly will  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution approved  by  acclamation  at  the  Third 
Assembly  which  designated  the  city  of  Caracas  as 
the  seat  of  the  Fourth  General  Assembly. 

Previous  assemblies  have  been  held  as  follows. 
Inaugural  Assembly,  Mexico  City,  1929;  First 
General  Assembly,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1932;  Second 
General  Assembly,  Washington,  1935 ;  and  Third 
General  Assembly,  Lima,  1941.  The  Fourth  Gen 
eral  Assembly  meeting,  originally  scheduled  W 
1942,  was  not  possible  due  to  the  international  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  that  time.  The  Venezuelan 
organizing  commission  in  collaboration  with  the 
Pan  American  Institute  has  arranged  for  the 
Fourth  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  Caracas  be- 
tween August  25  and  September  1,  1946. 

In  regard  to  previous  consultations,  the  First 
Consultation  on  Geodesy,  Aeronautical  Charts, 
and  Topographic  Maps  was  held  in  Washington 
in  1943.  The  Second  Pan  American  Consultation 
on  Geography  and  Cartography  took  place  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  in  1944.  The  Third  Consultation  will 
be  held  simultaneously  and  as  a  part  of  the  Fourth 
General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History.  The  consultations 
are  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Cartography 
of  the  Institute.  The  Consultation  on  Cartogra- 
phy will  hold  its  preliminary  plenary  session  on 
August  22.  Preliminary  technical  discussions 
start  the  same  day.     Its  other  functions  will  be 


1  Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  International  Re- 
sources Division  and  the  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State. 

2  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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identical,     in     most    cases 
Assembly. 

The  work  of  the  Assembly  will  be  divided  into 
four  sections,  two  for  geography  and  two  for  his- 
tory, corresponding  to  the  division  of  work  within 
the  Pan  American  Institute,  as  follows: 

Geography 

First  Section:  Topography,  cartography,  geod- 
esy, and  geomorphology  (this  section  will  be  given 
over  to  meetings  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Con- 
sultation on  Cartography). 

Second  Section:  Human  geography,  ethnog- 
raphy, historical  geography,  biological  geography, 
and  economic  geography. 

History 

Third  Section :  Prehistory,  pre-Columbian  his- 
tory, colonial  history,  and  archaeology;  also  in- 
vestigations in  libraries  and  archives,  especially  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  sources. 

Fourth  Section :  History  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  American  nations  and  history  of  the  period  of 
independence ;  also,  an  examination  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  library,  map  library,  and  museum  of 
the  Institute  as  indispensable  elements  for  initial 
office  studies. 

Each  section  will  have  a  chairman  and  other 
officials,  in  accordance  with  its  needs  and  disposi- 
tions, who  will  be  elected  from  among  the  dele- 
gates. 

The  first  section— that  given  over  to  the  sessions 
of  the  Third  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Car- 
tography— will  devote  one  plenary  session  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  selected  papers.  The 
remaining  sessions  will  be  dedicated  to  discussion 
of  current  problems  of  surveying  and  mapping, 
including  aerophotogrammetric  operations  and  the 
preparation  of  maps  and  charts  of  alb  types  with 
the  view  of  attaining  uniformity  of  product  in 
field  and  office  operations,  including  norm  of  pre- 
cision required  in  the  different  categories  of  carto- 
graphic operations. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  Assembly- 
second,  third,  and  fourth— will  be  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  papers  and  discussions  covering  such 
fields  as  human  geography  and  ethnography,  his- 
torical geography,  biological  geography,  economic 
geography,  prehistory,  pre-Columbian  history, 
archaeology,  and  history  of  the  colonial  period. 


with     those    of    the         Specific  subjects  to  be  treated  include  the  follow- 
ing: the  influence  of  climate  and  of  vegetation  on 


population  distribution  on  the  American  conti- 
nents, geography  of  the  cattle  industry  of  the  con- 
tinent, economic  land  utilization  in  the  tropical 
countries  of  America,  influence  of  the  discovery 
of  America  on  European  economy,  the  Royal  Con- 
sulates in  America,  the  revolutionary  process  in 
America,  and  the  religious  factor  in  the  cultural 
development  of  the  New  World. 

Business  properly  coming  before  the  Assembly 
will  be  handled  by  two  committees  and  three  or 
more  special  subcommittees.    A  subcommittee  on 
organization  will  prepare  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  reorganization  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  and  will  propose  the  names  of  important 
persons  in  the  Pan  American  scientific  world  to 
form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute, 
which  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Institute 
acts  for  the  Assembly  until  the  subsequent  Assem- 
bly convenes.    A  finance  subcommittee  will  make  a 
study  of  the  financial  situation  of  the  Institute  and 
will  prepare  a  budget  for  the  next  triennial  period. 
Invitations  to  the  Assembly  were  of  two  cate- 
gories, official  and  professional.     The  invitations 
covered  the  sending  of  delegates  as  well  as  the  sub- 
mission of  papers.    Official  invitations  from  gov- 
ernment   to    government    were    extended    to    all 
American  countries,  including  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela.     The  Pan  American  Institute  of 
Geography  and  History  also  extended  official  in- 
vitations to  its  member  governments.    Invitations 
to  appropriate  societies,  academies,  and  institutes 
of  the  Americas  were  extended  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  and  by  the  Pan  American  Institute 
of  Geography  and  History,  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  these  professional  organizations 
by  virtue  of  its  statutes  as  well  as  by  virtue  of 
previous  assemblies. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Venezuelan  Government  and  plans  to  send  an 
official  delegation  of  7  persons  to  the  Third  Pan 
American  Consultation  on  Cartography,  which  is 
scheduled  to  convene  on  August  22,  and  13  persons 
to  the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  which  is 
scheduled  to  convene  on  August  25.  An  adviser 
and  members  of  a  joint  secretariat  for  both  dele- 
gations numbering  about  5  persons  are  expected 
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to  accompany  the  delegates.  In  addition  to  the 
official  United  States  Delegation,  a  group  of  his- 
torians and  geographers  are  expected  to  attend 
from  the  United  States  as  representatives  of  va- 
rious societies  and  associations.  It  is  expected 
that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  21  American  republics 
and  Canada  will  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming 
meetings. 

Permanent  Migration  Committee  of  the  ILO.1 

The  first  post-war  meeting  of  the  Permanent 
Migration  Committee  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  will  be  held  in  Montreal,  August  26. 
1946.  The  agenda,  as  established  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  at  its  Philadelphia  session  in  1944  and 
its  Montreal  meeting  in  May  1946,  includes  the 
following  topics : 

1.  Exchange  of  views  on  post-war  migration 
prospects ; 

2.  Forms  of  international  cooperation  capable 
of  facilitating  an  organized  resumption  of  mi- 
gration movements  after  the  war; 

3.  Racial  discrimination  in  connection  with  mi- 
gration; and 

4.  The  technical  selection  of  migrants. 

The  President  has  approved  the  designation  of 
Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director,  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  Department  of  Labor,  as  United 
States  Government  member  of  the  Committee. 
Advisers  to  Mr.  Goodwin  include :  Murray  Ross, 
Assistant  Chief,  ILO  Branch,  Division  of  Inter- 
national Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State;  Helen  V.  Seymour,  Assistant 
to  the  Deputy  Director,  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  Department  of  Labor ;  and  Herman 
R.  Landon,  District  Director  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  Saint  Albans,  Vermont. 

Joseph  P.  Chamberlain  of  Columbia  University 
will  substitute  for  George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on 
Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  ex- 
pert members  of  the  Committee,  is  unable  to  attend 
because  of  engagements  to  participate  in  United 
Nations  meetings. 

The  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of 
the  Americas  and  Spain  2  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  beginning  September  1. 


1946.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  prominent 
postal  representatives  present  from  all  of  the 
postal  administrations  composing  the  Union.  A 
United  States  Delegation  of  approximately  10 
persons  is  expected  to  attend,  including:  Robert 
E.  Hannegan,  Postmaster  General.  Chairman; 
Gael  Sullivan,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral;  John  J.  Gillen,  Director.  International 
Postal  Service,  Post  Office  Department ;  and 
Edward  J.  Mahoney,  Assistant  Director,  Interna- 
tional Postal  Service,  Post  Office  Department.  A 
printed  agenda  has  not  been  received  here,  but  a 
number  of  propositions  have  been  circulated  to  the 
postal  administrations  involved. 

The  First  Pan  American  Postal  Congress  was 
held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  1921.  The 
following  18  countries  were  represented  there : 
United  States,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  El  Salva- 
dor, Guatemala,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, and  Spain  also  adhered.  Other  Pan 
American  Postal  Congresses  have  been  held  as 
follows :  the  Second  Congress,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  in 
1926;  the  Third  Congress,  at  Madrid,  Spain,  in 
1931  (it  was  at  this  Congress  that  the  name  of  the 
union  was  changed  to  "the  Postal  Union  of  the 
Americas  and  Spain")  ;  and  the  Fourth  Congress 
at  the  city  of  Panama,  Panama,  in  1936. 

Second  Session  of  Conference  of  FAO.3     The 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  (FAO)  will  hold  the  second  session  of 
its  Conference  in  Copenhagen  on  September  2, 
1946.  RejDresentatives  from  the  42  member  gov- 
ernments of  FAO  are  expected  to  attend.  In  addi- 
tion, invitations  have  been  sent  to  those  govern- 
ments which  were  members  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission on  Food  and  Agriculture  (Costa  Rica, 
El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Iran,  U.  S.  S.  R.),  and 


1  Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

'Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs  and  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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to  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Austria, 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Bulgaria,  Erie,  Finland, 
Hungary,  Iceland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Rumania, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Siam,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Trans- 
Jordan,  Turkey,  Ukranian  S.S.R.,  and  Yemen  to 
be  represented  by  observers.  All  these  govern- 
ments were  invited  to  be  represented  at  the  recent 
Health  Conference. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  closest  possible  co- 
operation between  FAO  and  other  international 
organizations,  the  following  groups  have  also  been 
invited  to  send  observers :  United  Nations,  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, International  Labor  Office,  International 
Monetary  Fund,  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  World 
Health  Organization,  Office  International  des 
Epizooties,  UNRRA,  International  Emergency 
Food  Council,  and  Emergency  Economic  Commit- 
tee for  Europe. 

Included  on  the  Conference  agenda  are  ques- 
tions concerning  longer-term  food  machinery ;  the 
technical  work  of  the  Organization  in  the  fields  of 
agricultural  production,  nutrition,  economics,  and 
statistics;  fisheries  and  forestry;  relations  with 
other  international  organizations  and  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations ;  report  of  the  FAO  mis- 
sion to  Greece ;  and  budgetary  and  administrative 
questions. 

Discussion  on  longer-term  food  machinery  will 
center  upon  the  Director  General's  Proposals  for 
a  World  Food  Board  and  the  World  Food  Survey 
prepared  by  FAO  in  cooperation  with  experts 
loaned  by  member  governments.  Discussions  in 
the  technical  fields  of  FAO  activity  will  be  based 
on  reports  to  be  presented  by  the  Standing  Ad- 
visory Committees.  These  Committees  will  meet 
in  advance  of  the  Conference  at  Copenhagen,  The 
Hague,  Bergen,  and  Oslo. 

Relations  of  FAO  with  the  United  Nations  will 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  draft  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  committees  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  FAO  and  approved  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  at  its  second  session. 

Plans  for  completing  the  integration  of  the  func- 
tions and  assets  of  the  International  Institute  of 
Agriculture  at  Rome  into  FAO  will  also  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Conference. 

Another  important  topic  of  discussion  will  be 
the  report  of  the  FAO  mission  to  Greece  because 
of  its  recommendations  to  FAO.    It  will  also  serve 
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as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  technical  service  FAO 
hopes  to  render  to  governments. 

Since  FAO  is  still  very  young,  the  consideration 
of  administrative,  budgetary,  and  financial  ques- 
tions will  be  of  considerable  interest  as  a  guide  to 
the  future  policy  of  organization. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Conference  will  last  about 
two  weeks  and  that  its  recommendations  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  other  in- 
terested bodies  for  their  consideration  and  action. 
The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Conference 
session  will  include : 
Norms  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  United 

States  Member 
Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Deputy  United 
States  Member 
Elmer  Thomas,  United  States  Senate,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;   Congressional 
Adviser 
Raymond  E.  Willis,  United  States  Senate,  Member,  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;   Congressional 
Adviser 
John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.,  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,   Chairman,    Committee    on    Agriculture; 
Congressional  Adviser 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Member,   Committee   on   Agriculture;    Congressional 
Adviser 
Andrew   W.    Anderson,    Chief,   Division   of   Commercial 
Fisheries,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of 
the  Interior ;  Adviser 
Joseph    A.    Becker,    Chief,    International    Commodities 
Branch,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture ;  Adviser 
Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Resources,  Department  of  State;  Adviser 
Paul  T.  David,  Assistant  Chief,  Fiscal  Division,  United 

States  Bureau  of  the  Budget ;  Adviser 
John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary,   National  Council 

of  Farmer  Cooperatives  ;  Adviser 
Ursula  Duffus,  Division  of  International  Organization 

Affairs,  Department  of  State ;  Adviser 
Esther   Cole    Franklin,    Consumer    Relations    Adviser, 

Office  of  Price  Administration;  Adviser 
Carl  N.  Gibboney,  Chief,  Commodity  Arrangements  Di- 
vision, Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce ;  Adviser 
Albert  S.  Goss,  Master,  The  National  Grange;  Adviser 
William    V.    Lambert,   Assistant   Research   Administra- 
tor,  Agricultural   Research   Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  Adviser 
W.  Raymond  Ogg,  Director,  Washington  Office,  American 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  ;  Adviser 
Russell  Smith,  Legislative  Secretary,  National  Farmers' 

Union;  Adviser 
John  L.   Stewart,  United   States  Agricultural  Attache, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark  ;  Adviser 
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Hazel  K.  Stiebeling,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economies,  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
Adviser 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State ;  Adviser 

Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief,  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  Adviser 

Orris  V.  Wells,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture  ;  Adviser 

Faith  Williams,  Director,  Staff  on  Foreign  Labor  Condi- 
tions, Department  of  Labor ;  Adviser 

Keith  Himebaugh,  Director  of  Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture ;  Special  Assistant  to  the  United  States 
Mem  her 

Duncan  Wall,  Chief.  Division  of  Information  and  Sta- 
tistics, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture ;  Secretary 

L.  Ingemann  Highby,  Division  of  International  Resources, 
Department  of  State;  Secretary 

U.  S.  Accepts  Invitation  to  Telecommunica- 
tions Conference.  The  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced on  August  14  that  the  United  States  has 
accepted  the  Soviet  invitation  to  a  five-power  pre- 
paratory telecommunications  conference  to  be  held 
in  Moscow. 

The  decision  was  reached  after  consideration 
was  given  to  the  advisability  of  holding  a  five- 
power  preparatory  conference.  The  United  States 
is  planning  to  issue  invitations  to  the  World  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  on  Telecommunications  for 
about  April  1947. 

Although  the  Soviet  invitation  fixed  the  date  of 
convening  the  preparatory  conference  on  August 
28,  1946,  the  United  States  is  asking  that  the  con- 
ference be  convened  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
middle  of  September  in  order  to  give  the  necessary 
time  to  prepare  its  delegation  for  departure. 
Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief  of  the  Telecommuni- 
cations Division  of  the  Department  of  State,  will 
be  the  delegation  chairman. 
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It  is  understood  that  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
China  have  all  indicated  a  willingness  to  attend 
the  conference,  but  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
also  indicated  their  desire  to  delay  the  conference 
until  after  the  middle  of  September. 

The  International  Emergency  Food  Council 

announced  to  the  press  on  August  9  the  addition 
of  five  countries  not  heretofore  represented  on 
commodity  committees,  bringing  total  accepted 
IEFC  membership  to  24.  The  new  members  are 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Italy,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  and  Switzerland. 

Membership  on  the  Council  is  open  to  any  coun- 
try, through  membership  on  any  of  the  commodity 
committees  of  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council. 

At  the  same  time,  10  countries  that  already  were 
members  of  the  Council  were  accepted  as  members 
of  additional  commodity  committees,  as  indicated 
in  the  full  committee  list  that  follows. 

The  Central  Committee  at  a  recent  meeting 
also  considered  applications  from  countries  whose 
import  requirements  are  now  being  presented  by 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration and  decided  to  defer  action  on  those 
applications  pending  clarification  of  the  future 
relations  between  these  countries  and  UNRRA. 

Other  applications  for  membership  are  now  be- 
ing considered  by  commodity  committees,  and 
additional  ones  continue  to  arrive,  D.  A.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Secretary  General,  said. 

As  of  August  9,  the  complete  list  of  accepted 
IEFC  members  was  as  follows:  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Siam.  Switzerland, 
Turkey,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom, 
and  United  States. 


Trial  of  Axis  War  Criminals 


CLOSING  ADDRESS   BY  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  War  Department  July  26] 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Tribunal  : 
An  advocate  can  be  confronted  with  few- 
more  formidable  tasks  than  to  select  his  closing 
arguments  where  there  is  great  disparity  between 
his  appropriate  time  and  his  available  material. 
In  eight  months — a  short  time  as  state  trials  go — 
we  have  introduced  evidence  which  embraces  as 
vast  and  varied  a  panorama  of  events  as  has  ever 
been  compressed  within  the  framework  of  a  litiga- 
tion. It  is  impossible  in  summation  to  do  more 
than  outline  with  bold  strokes  the  vitals  of  this 
trial's  mad  and  melancholy  record,  which  will  live 


1  Delivered  on  July  26  before  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  which  is  trying  the  major  Nazi  war  criminals  at 
Niirnberg,  Germany.  Mi'.  Jackson,  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  is  U.S.  Chief  of 
Counsel  for  the  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality.  On  Aug. 
17  the  U.S.  Government  released  vol.  Ill  of  the  planned 
eight-volume  publication  on  Nazi  conspiracy  and  aggres- 
sion, a  collection  of  documentary  evidence  and  guide  mate- 
rials prepared  by  the  American  and  British  Prosecuting 
Staffs  for  presentation  before  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  at  Niirnberg.  These  volumes  will  be  sold  in  com- 
plete sets  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  A  brief 
review  of  vol.  Ill  is  printed  in  this  issue  on  pase  370.  The 
preface  to  this  volume  states  that  "These  documents  con- 
sist, in  the  main,  of  official  papers  found  in  archives  of  the 
German  Government  and  Nazi  Party,  diaries  and  letters  of 
prominent  Germans,  and  captured  reports  and  orders. 
There  are  included,  in  addition,  excerpts  from  govern- 
mental and  Party  decrees,  from  official  newspapers  and 
from  authoritative  German  publications.  The  authenticity 
of  all  these  materials  is  established  by  Maj.  Coogan's  affi- 
davit (001-A-PS).  Considered  together,  they  reveal  a 
fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  inner  workings  and  out- 
ward deeds  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  Nazi 
Party,  which  were  always  concealed  from  the  world,  and 
for  which  the  world  will  always  hold  the  Hitler  regime 
inhorror  and  contempt." 

2  For  text  of  the  Charter  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal,  see  Department  of  State  publication  2420. 
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as  the  historical  text  of  the  twentieth  century's 
shame  and  depravity. 

It  is  common  to  think  of  our  own  time  as  stand- 
ing at  the  apex  of  civilization,  from  which  the 
deficiencies  of  preceding  ages  may  patronizingly 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  what  is  assumed  to  be 
"progress".  The  reality  is  that  in  the  long  per- 
spective of  history  the  present  century  will  not 
hold  an  admirable  position,  unless  its  second  half 
is  to  redeem  its  first.  These  two-score  years  in  this 
twentieth  century  will  be  recorded  in  the  book  of 
years  as  one  of  the  most  bloody  in  all  annals.  Two 
world  wars  have  left  a  legacy  of  dead  which  num- 
ber more  than  all  the  armies  engaged  in  any  war 
that  made  ancient  or  medieval  history.  No  half- 
century  ever  witnessed  slaughter  on  such  a  scale, 
such  cruelties  and  inhumanities,  such  wholesale 
deportations  of  peoples  into  slavery,  such  anni- 
hilations of  minorities.  The  Terror  of  Torque- 
mada  pales  before  the  Nazi  Inquisition.  These 
deeds  are  the  overshadowing  historical  facts  by 
which  generations  to  come  will  remember  this 
decade.  If  we  cannot  eliminate  the  causes  and 
prevent  the  repetition  of  these  barbaric  events,  it 
is  not  an  irresponsible  prophecy  to  say  that  this 
twentieth  century  may  yet  succeed  in  bringing  the 
doom  of  civilization. 

Goaded  by  these  facts,  we  have  moved  to  redress 
the  blight  on  the  record  of  our  era.  The  defend- 
ants complain  that  our  pace  is  too  fast.  In  draw- 
ing the  Charter  of  this  Tribunal,  we  thought  we 
were  recording  an  accomplished  advance  in  inter- 
national law.2  But  they  say  that  we  have  outrun 
our  times,  that  we  have  anticipated  an  advance 
that  should  be,  but  has  not  yet  been,  made.  The 
agreement  of  London,  whether  it  originates  or 
merely  records,  at  all  events  marks  a  transition  in 
international  law  which  roughly  corresponds  to 
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that  in  the  evolution  of  local  law  when  men  ceased 
to  punish  local  crime  by  "hue  and  cry''  and  began 
to  let  reason  and  inquiry  govern  punishment.  The 
society  of  nations  has  emerged  from  the  primitive 
"hue  and  cry",  the  law  of  ''catch  and  kill".  It  seeks 
to  apply  sanctions  to  enforce  international  law, 
but  to  guide  their  application  by  evidence,  law. 
and  reason  instead  of  outcry.  The  defendants 
denounce  the  law  under  which  their  accounting 
is  asked.  Their  dislike  for  the  law  which  con- 
demns them  is  not  original.  It  has  been  remarked 
before  that — 

"No  thief  ere  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law." 

I  shall  not  labor  the  law  of  this  case.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  explained  in  my 
opening  statement.1  My  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Attorney  General  of  Great  Britain,  will  reply 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Chief  Prosecutors  to  the  de- 
fendants' legal  attack.  .  At  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, I  shall  rest  upon  the  law  of  these  crimes 
as  laid  down  in  the  Charter.  The  defendants, 
who  except  for  the  Charter  would  have  no  right 
to  be  heard  at  all,  now  ask  that  the  legal  basis  of 
this  trial  be  nullified.  This  Tribunal,  of  course, 
is  given  no  power  to  set  aside  or  to  modify  the 
agreement  between  the  four  powers,  to  which  19 
other  nations  have  adhered.  The  terms  of  the 
Charter  are  conclusive  upon  every  party  to  these 
proceedings. 

In  interpreting  the  Charter,  however,  we  should 
not  overlook  the  unique  and  emergent  character  of 
this  body  as  an  International  Military  Tribunal. 
It  is  no  part  of  the  constitutional  mechanism  of 
internal  justice  of  any  of  the  signatory  nations. 
Germany  has  unconditionally  surrendered,  but  no 
peace  treaty  has  been  signed  or  agreed  upon.  The 
Allies  are  still  technically  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Germany,  although  the  enemy's  political  and  mil- 
itary institutions  have  collapsed.  As  a  Military 
Tribunal,  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  war  effort  of 
the  Allied  nations.  As  an  International  Tribunal, 
it  is  not  bound  by  the  procedural  and  substantive 
refinements  of  our  respective  judicial  or  constitu- 
tional systems,  nor  will  its  rulings  introduce  prece- 
dents into  any  country's  internal  system  of  civil 
justice.  As  an  International  Military  Tribunal, 
it  rises  above  the  provincial  and  transient  and 
seeks  guidance  not  only  from  international  law 
but  also   from  the  basic  principles  of  jurispru- 


dence, which  are  assumptions  of  civilization  and 
which  long  have  found  embodiment  in  the  codes 
of  all  nations. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure.  The  future  will 
never  have  to  ask,  with  misgiving,  "What  could 
the  Nazis  have  said  in  their  favor?"  History  will 
know  that  whatever  could  be  said  they  were  al- 
lowed to  say.  They  have  been  given  the  kind  of  a 
trial  which  they,  in  the  days  of  their  pomp  and 
power,  never  gave  to  any  man. 

But  fairness  is  not  weakness.  The  extraordi- 
nary fairness  of  these  hearings  is  an  attribute  to 
our  strength.  The  prosecution's  case,  at  its  close, 
seemed  inherently  unassailable  because  it  rested 
so  heavily  on  German  documents  of  unquestioned 
authenticity.  But  it  was  the  weeks  upon  weeks  of 
pecking  at  this  case  by  one  after  another  of  the  de- 
fendants that  has  demonstrated  its  true  strength. 
The  fact  is  that  the  testimony  of  the  defendants 
has  removed  any  doubts  of  guilt  which,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  nature  and  magnitude  of 
these  crimes,  may  have  existed  before  they  spoke. 
They  have  helped  write  their  own  judgment  of 
condemnation. 

But  justice  in  this  case  has  nothing  to  do  with 
some  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  defend- 
ants or  their  counsel.  We  have  not  previously  and 
we  need  not  now  discuss  the  merits  of  all  their 
obscure  and  tortuous  philosophy.  We  are  not 
trying  them  for  possession  of  obnoxious  ideas.  It 
is  their  right,  if  they  choose  to  renounce  the  He- 
braic heritage  in  the  civilization  of  which  Germany 
was  once  a  part.  Nor  is  it  our  affair  that  they 
repudiated  the  Hellenic  influence  as  well.  The 
intellectual  bankruptcy  and  moral  perversion  of 
the  Nazi  regime  might  have  been  no  concern  of 
international  law  had  it  not  been  utilized  to  goose- 
step  the  HerrenvoJk  across  international  frontiers. 
It  is  not  their  thoughts,  it  is  their  overt  acts  which 
we  charge  to  be  crimes.  Their  creed  and  teach- 
ings are  important  only  as  evidence  of  motive, 
purpose,  knowledge,  and  intent. 

We  charge  unlawful  aggression,  but  we  are  not 
trying  the  motives,  hopes,  or  frustrations  which 
may  have  led  Germany  to  resort  to  aggressive 
war  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  The  law,  unlike 
politics,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  good  or 
evil  in  the  status  quo,  nor  with  the  merits  of  griev- 
ances against  it.    It  merely  requires  that  the  status 
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quo  be  not  attacked  by  violent  means  and  that 
policies  be  not  advanced  by  war.  We  may  admit 
that  overlapping  ethnological  and  cultural  groups, 
economic  barriers,  and  conflicting  national  ambi- 
tions created  in  the  1930's,  as  they  will  continue 
to  create,  grave  problems  for  Germany  as  well  as 
for  the  other  peoples  of  Europe.  We  may  admit 
too  that  the  world  had  failed  to  provide  political 
or  legal  remedies  which  would  be  honorable  and 
acceptable  alternatives  to  war.  We  do  not  under- 
write either  the  ethics  or  the  wisdom  of  any  coun- 
try, including  my  own,  in  the  face  of  these  prob- 
lems. But  we  do  say  that  it  is  now,  as  it  was  for 
some  time  prior  to  1939,  illegal  and  criminal  for 
Germany  or  any  other  nation  to  redress  grievances 
or  seek  expansion  by  resort  to  aggressive  war. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  cardinal  point,  The 
United  States  has  no  interest  which  would  be 
advanced  by  the  conviction  of  any  defendant  if  we 
have  not  proved  him  guilty  on  at  least  one  of  the 
counts  charged  against  him  in  the  Indictment, 
Any  result  that  the  calm  and  critical  judgment  of 
posterity  would  pronounce  unjust  would  not  be  a 
victory  for  any  of  the  countries  associated  in  this 
prosecution.  But  in  summation  we  now  have 
before  us  the  tested  evidences  of  criminality  and 
have  heard  the  flimsy  excuses  and  paltry  evasions 
of  the  defendants.  The  suspended  judgment  with 
which  we  opened  this  case  is  no  longer  appropriate. 
The  time  has  come  for  final  judgment,  and  if  the 
case  I  present  seems  hard  and  uncompromising  it 
is  because  the  evidence  makes  it  so. 

I  perhaps  can  do  no  better  service  than  to  try 
to  lift  this  case  out  of  the  morass  of  detail  with 
which  the  record  is  full  and  put  before  you  only 
the  bold  outlines  of  a  case  that  is  impressive  in  its 
simplicity.  True,  its  thousands  of  documents  and 
more  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony  deal  with 
an  epoch  and  cover  a  continent,  and  touch  almost 
every  branch  of  human  endeavor.  They  illumi- 
nate specialties,  such  as  diplomacy,  naval  develop- 
ment and  warfare,  land  warfare,  the  genesis  of  air 
warfare,  the  politics  of  the  Nazi  rise  to  power,  the 
finance  and  economics  of  totalitarian  war,  soci- 
ology, penology,  mass  psychology,  and  mass  pa- 


1  The  other  four  groups  of  overt  acts  are :  The  Seizure 
of  Power  and  Subjugation  of  Germany  to  a  Police  State ; 
The  Preparation  and  Waging  of  Wars  of  Aggression ;  En- 
slavement and  Plunder  of  Populations  in  Occupied  Coun- 
tries; and  Persecution  and  Extermination  of  Jews  and 
Christians. 
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thology.  I  must  leave  it  to  experts  to  comb  the 
evidence  and  write  volumes  on  their  specialties, 
while  I  picture  in  broad  strokes  the  offenses  whose 
acceptance  as  lawful  would  threaten  the  continuity 
of  civilization.  I  must,  as  Kipling  put  it,  "splash 
at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of  comet's 
hair". 

The  Crimes  of  the  Nazi  Regime 

The  strength  of  the  case  against  these  defend- 
ants under  the  conspiracy  count,  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to  argue,  is  in  its  sim- 
plicity. It  involves  but  three  ultimate  inquiries : 
First,  have  the  acts  defined  by  the  Charter  as 
crimes  been  committed;  second,  were  they  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  a  common  plan  or  conspiracy ; 
third,  are  these  defendants  among  those  who  are 
criminally  responsible  ? 

The  charge  requires  examination  of  a  criminal 
policy,  not  of  a  multitude  of  isolated,  unplanned, 
or  disputed  crimes.  The  substantive  crimes  upon 
which  we  rely,  either  as  goals  of  a  common  plan  or 
as  means  for  its  accomplishment,  are  admitted. 
The  pillars  which  uphold  the  conspiracy  charge 
may  be  found  in  five  groups  of  overt  acts,  whose 
character  and  magnitude  are  important  considera- 
tions in  appraising  the  proof  of  conspiracy. 

Warfare  in  Disregard  of  International  Law 1 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labor  this  point  on  the  facts. 
Goring  asserts  that  the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare 
were  obsolete,  that  no  nation  could  fight  a  total 
war  within  their  limits.  He  testified  that  the  Nazis 
would  have  denounced  the  conventions  to  which 
Germany  was  a  party,  but  that  General  Jodl 
wanted  captured  German  soldiers  to  continue  to 
benefit  from  their  observance  by  the  Allies. 

It  was,  however,  against  the  Soviet  people  and 
Soviet  prisoners  that  Teutonic  fury  knew  no 
bounds,  in  spite  of  a  warning  by  Admiral  Canaris 
that  the  treatment  was  in  violation  of  international 

law. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  for  purposes  of  the  Con- 
spiracy count,  recite  the  revolting  details  of  starv- 
ing, beating,  murdering,  freezing,  and  mass  ex- 
termination admittedly  used  against  the  eastern 
soldiery.  Also,  we  may  take  as  established  or  ad- 
mitted that  lawless  conduct  such  as  shooting 
British  and  American  airmen,  mistreatment  of 
western  prisoners  of  war,  forcing  French  prison- 
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ers  of  war  into  German  war-work,  and  other  de- 
liberate violations  of  the  Hague  and  Geneva  con- 
ventions did  occur,  and  in  obedience  to  highest 
levels  of  authority. 

A  glance  over  the  dock  will  show  that,  despite 
quarrels  among  themselves,  each  defendant 
played  a  part  which  fitted  in  with  every  other,  and 
that  all  advanced  the  common  plan.  It  contra- 
dicts experience  that  men  of  such  diverse  back- 
grounds and  talents  should  so  forward  each  other's 
aims  by  coincidence. 

The  large  and  varied  role  of  Goring  was  half 
militarist  and  half  gangster.  He  stuck  a  pudgy 
finger  in  every  pie.  He  used  his  SA  muscle-men  to 
help  bring  the  gang  into  power.  In  order  to  en- 
trench that  power  he  contrived  to  have  the 
Reichstag  burned,  established  the  Gestapo,  and 
created  the  concentration  camps.  He  was  equally 
adept  at  massacring  opponents  and  at  framing 
scandals  to  get  rid  of  stubborn  generals.  He  built 
up  the  Luftwaffe  and  hurled  it  at  his  defenseless 
neighbors.  He  was  among  the  foremost  in  harry- 
ing the  Jews  out  of  the  land.  By  mobilizing  the 
total  economic  resources  of  Germany  he  made  pos- 
sible the  waging  of  the  war  which  he  had  taken  a 
large  part  in  planning.  He  was,  next  to  Hitler, 
the  man  who  tied  the  activities  of  all  the  defend- 
ants together  in  a  common  effort. 

The  parts  played  by  the  other  defendants,  al- 
though less  comprehensive  and  less  spectacular 
than  that  of  the  Reichsmarshal,  were  nevertheless 
integral  and  necessary  contributions  to  the  joint 
undertaking,  without  any  one  of  which  the  success 
of  the  common  enterprise  would  have  been  in 
jeopardy.  There  are  many  specific  deeds  of  which 
these  men  have  been  proven  guilty.  No  purpose 
would  be  served — nor  indeed  is  time  available — to 
review  all  the  crimes  which  the  evidence  has 
charged  up  to  their  names.  Nevertheless,  in  view- 
ing the  conspiracy  as  a  whole  and  as  an  operating- 
mechanism  it  may  be  well  to  recall  briefly  the  out- 
standing services  which  each  of  the  men  in  the  dock 
rendered  to  the  common  cause. 

The  zealot  Hess,  before  succumbing  to  wander- 
lust, was  the  engineer  tending  the  party  machin- 
ery, passing  orders  and  propaganda  down  to  the 
Leadership  Corps,  supervising  every  aspect  of 
party  activities,  and  maintaining  the  organization 
as  a  loyal  and  ready  instrument  of  power.    When 


apprehensions  abroad  threatened  the  success  of 
the  Nazi  scheme  for  conquest,  it  was  the  duplici- 
tous  Ribbentrop,  the  salesman  of  deception,  who 
was  detailed  to  pour  wine  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  suspicion  by  preaching  the  gospel  of  limited 
and  peaceful  intentions.  Keitel,  weak  and  will- 
ing tool,  delivered  the  armed  forces,  the  instru- 
ment of  aggression,  over  to  the  party  and  directed 
them  in  executing  its  felonous  designs. 

Kaltenbrunner,  the  grand  inquisitor,  took  up 
the  bloody  mantle  of  Heydrich  to  stifle  opposition 
and  terrorize  compliance,  and  buttressed  the  pow- 
er of  National  Socialism  on  a  foundation  of  guilt- 
less corpeses.  It  was  Rosenberg,  the  intellectual 
high  priest  of  the  "master  race",  who  provided  the 
doctrine  of  hatred  which  gave  the  impetus  for  the 
annihilation  of  Jewry,  and  put  his  infidel  theories 
into  practice  against  the  eastern  occupied  terri- 
tories. His  wooly  philosophy  also  added  bore- 
dom to  the  long  list  of  Nazi  atrocities.  The  fanat- 
ical Frank,  who  solidified  Nazi  control  by  estab- 
lishing the  new  order  of  authority  without  law, 
so  that  the  will  of  the  party  was  the  only  test  of 
legality,  proceeded  to  export  his  lawlessness  to 
Poland,  which  he  governed  with  the  lash  of  Caesar 
and  whose  population  he  reduced  to  sorrowing 
remnants.  Frick,  the  ruthless  organizer,  helped 
the  party  to  seize  power,  supervised  the  police 
agencies  to  insure  that  it  stayed  in  power,  and 
chained  the  economy  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to 
the  German  war-machine. 

Streicher,  the  venomous  vulgarian,  manufac- 
tured and  distributed  obscene  racial  libels  which 
incited  the  populace  to  accept  and  assist  the  pro- 
gressively savage  operations  of  "race  purifica- 
tion". As  Minister  of  Economics  Funk  acceler- 
ated the  pace  of  rearmament,  and  as  Reichsbank 
president  banked  for  the  SS  the  gold  teeth  fillings 
of  concentration-camp  victims — probably  the 
most  ghoulish  collateral  in  banking  history.  It 
was  Schacht,  the  facade  of  starched  respectabil- 
ity, who  in  the  early  days  provided  the  window 
dressing,  the  bait  for  the  hesitant,  and  whose  wiz- 
ardry later  made  it  possible  for  Hitler  to  finance 
the  colossal  rearmament  program,  and  to  do  it 
secretly. 

Donitz,  Hitler's  legatee  of  defeat,  promoted  the 
success  of  the  Nazi  aggressions  by  instructing  his 
pack  of  submarine  killers  to  conduct  warfare  at 
sea  with  the  illegal  ferocity  of  the  jungle.  Ra- 
der,  the  political  admiral,  stealthily  built  up  the 
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German  Navy  in  defiance  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
and  then  put  it  to  use  in  a  series  of  agressions 
which  he  had  taken  a  large  part  in  planning.  Vox 
Schirach,  poisoner  of  a  generation,  initiated  the 
German  youth  in  Nazi  doctrine,  trained  them  in 
legions  for  service  in  the  SS  and  Wehrmacht.  and 
delivered  them  up  to  the  party  as  fanatic,  un- 
questioning executors  of  its  will. 

Satjckel,  the  greatest  and  cruelest  slaver  since 
the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt,  produced  desperately 
needed  manpower  by  driving  foreign  peoples  into 
the  land  of  bondage  on  a  scale  unknown  even  in 
the  ancient  days  of  tyranny  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Nile.  Jodl,  betrayer  of  the  traditions  of  his  pro- 
fession, led  the  Wehrmacht  in  violating  its  own 
code  of  military  honor  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
barbarous  aims  of  Nazi  policy.  Vox  Papex,  pious 
agent  of  an  infidel  regime,  held  the  stirrup  while 
Hitler  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  lubricated  the  Aus- 
trian annexation,  and  devoted  his  diplomatic  cun- 
ning to  the  service  of  Nazi  objectives  abroad. 

Seyss-Ixquart,  spearhead  of  the  Austrian  fifth 
column,   took   over  the   government    of   his   own 
country  only  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  Hitler,  and 
then,  moving  north,  brought  terror  and  oppres- 
sion to  the  Netherlands  and  pillaged  its  economy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Juggernaut.     Vox 
Neuratii,  the  old-school  diplomat,  who  cast  the 
pearls  of  his  experience  before  Nazis,  guided  Nazi 
diplomacy  in  the  early  years,  soothed  the  fears  of 
prospective  victims,  and  as  Reich  Protector  of  Bo- 
hemia   and    Moravia    strengthened    the    German 
position  for  the  coming  attack  on  Poland.    Speer, 
as  Minister  of  Armaments  and  War  Production, 
joined  in  planning  and  executing  the  program  to 
dragoon  prisoners  of  war  and   foreign   workers 
into  German  war  industries,  which  waxed  in  out- 
put   while    the    laborers    waned    in    starvation. 
Fritzsche.  radio  propaganda  chief,  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  truth  goaded  German  public  opinion 
into  frenzied  support  of  the  regime  and  anesthe- 
tized the  independent  judgment  of  the  population 
so  that  they  did  without  question  their  masters' 
bidding.     And  Bormaxx.  who  has  not  accepted 
our  invitation  to  this  reunion,  sat  at  the  throttle  of 
the  vast  and  powerful  engine  of  the  party,  guid- 
ing it  in  the  ruthless  execution  of  Nazi  policies, 
from  the  scourging  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
lynching  of  captive  Allied  airmen. 

The  activities  of  all  these  defendants,  despite 
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their  varied  backgrounds  and  talents,  were  joined 
with  the  efforts  of  other  conspirators  not  now  in 
the  dock,  who  played  still  other  essential  roles. 
They  blend  together  into  one  consistent  and  mili- 
tant pattern  animated  by  a  common  objective  to 
reshape  the  map  of  Europe  by  force  of  arms. 
Some  of  these  defendants  were  ardent  members  of 
the  Nazi  movement  from  its  birth.  Others,  less  fa- 
natical, joined  the  common  enterprise  later,  after 
successes  had  made  participation  attractive  by  the 
promise  of  rewards.  This  group  of  latter-day 
converts  remedied  a  crucial  defect  in  the  ranks  of 
the  original  true  believers,  for  as  Dr.  Seimers  has 
pointed  out  in  his  summation: 

".  .  .  There  were  no  specialists  among  the 
National  Socialists  for  the  particular  tasks. 
Most  of  the  National  Socialist  collaborators  did 
not  previously  follow  a  trade  requiring  technical 
education." 

It  was  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  early  Nazi  band 
that  it  lacked  technical  competence.  It  could  not 
from  among  its  own  ranks  make  up  a  government 
capable  of  carrying  out  all  the  projects  necessary 
to  realize  its  aims.  Therein  lies  the  special  crime 
and  betrayal  of  men  like  Schacht  and  Von 
Neurath.  Speer  and  Von  Papen,  Rader  and 
Donitz,  Keitel  and  Jodl.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Nazi  master  plan  could  have  succeeded  with- 
out their  specialized  intelligence  which  they  so 
willingly  put  at  its  command.  They  did  so  with 
knowdedge  of  its  announced  aims  and  methods, 
and  continued  their  services  after  practice  had 
confirmed  the  direction  in  which  they  were  tend- 
ing. Their  superiority  to  the  average  run  of  Nazi 
mediocrity  is  not  their  excuse.  It  is  their  con- 
demnation. 

The  dominant  fact  which  stands  out  from  all 
the  thousands  of  pages  of  the  record  of  this  trial 
is  that  the  central  crime  of  the  wdiole  group  of 
Nazi  crimes — the  attack  on  the  peace  of  the 
world— was  clearly  and  deliberately  planned. 
The  beginning  of  these  wars  of  aggression  was  not 
an  unprepared  and  spontaneous  springing-to- 
arms  by  a  population  excited  by  some  current  in- 
dignation. A  week  before  the  invasion  of  Poland 
Hitler  told  his  military  commanders : 

"I  shall  give  a  propagandist  cause  for  starting 
war — never  mind  whether  it  be  plausible  or  not. 
The  victor  shall  not  be  asked  later  on  whether  we 
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told  the  truth  or  not.  In  starting  and  making  a 
war.  not  the  right  is  what  matters,  hut  victory." 

The  propagandist  incident  was  duly  provided  by 
dressing  concentration-camp  inmates  in  Polish 
uniforms,  in  order  to  create  the  appearance  of  a 
Polish  attack  on  a  German  frontier  radio  station. 
The  plan  to  occupy  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Luxem- 
bourg first  appeared  as  early  as  August  1938  in 
connection  with  the  plan  for  attack  on  Czechoslo- 
vakia. The  intention  to  attack  became  a  program 
in  May  1939.  when  Hitler  told  his  commanders 
that— 

"The  Dutch  and  Belgian  air  bases  must  be  occu- 
pied by  armed  forces.  Declarations  of  neutrality 
must  be  ignored." 

Thus,  the  follow-up  wars  were  planned  before  the 
first  was  launched.  These  were  the  most  carefully 
plotted  wars  in  all  history.  Scarcely  a  step  in 
their  terrifying  succession  and  progress  failed  to 
move  according  to  the  master  blueprint  or  the  sub- 
sidiary schedules  and  timetables  until  long  after 
the  crimes  of  aggression  were  consummated. 

Nor  were  the  war  crimes  and  the  crimes  against 
humanity  unplanned,  isolated,  or  spontaneous 
offenses.  Aside  from  our  undeniable  evidence  of 
their  plotting,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  six 
million  people  could  be  separated  from  the  popu- 
lation of  several  nations  on  the  basis  of  their  blood 
and  birth,  could  be  destroyed  and  their  bodies  dis- 
posed of,  except  that  the  operation  fitted  into  the 
general  scheme  of  government.  Could  the  enslave- 
ment of  five  millions  of  laborers,  their  impressment 
into  service,  their  transportation  to  Germany,  their 
allocation  to  work  where  they  would  be  most  use- 
ful, their  maintenance,  if  slow  starvation  can  be 
called  maintenance,  and  their  guarding  have  been 
accomplished  if  it  did  not  fit  into  the  common 
plan?  Could  hundreds  of  concentration  camps 
located  throughout  Germany,  built  to  accommo- 
date hundreds  of  thousands  of  victims,  and  each 
requiring  labor  and  materials  for  construction, 
manpower  to  operate  and  supervise,  and  close  gear- 
ing into  the  economy — could  such  efforts  have  been 
expended  under  German  autocracy  if  they  had  not 
suited  the  plan?  Has  the  Teutonic  passion  for 
organization  become  famous  for  its  toleration  of 
*on-conforming  activity?  Each  part  of  the  plan 
fitted  into  every  other.  The  slave-labor  program 
meshed  with  the  needs  of  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  these  in  turn  synchronized  with  the  military 
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machine.  The  elaborate  propaganda  apparatus 
geared  with  the  program  to  dominate  the  people 
and  incite  them  to  a  war  their  sons  would  have  to 
fight.  The  armament  industries  were  fed  by  the 
concentration  camps.  The  concentration  camps 
were  fed  by  the  Gestapo.  The  Gestapo  was  fed  by 
the  spy  system  of  the  Nazi  Party.  Nothing  was 
permitted  under  the  Nazi  iron  rule  that  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  program.  Everything  of  con- 
sequence that  took  place  in  this  regimented  society 
was  but  a  manifestation  of  a  premeditated  and  un- 
folding purpose  to  secure  the  Nazi  state  a  place 
in  the  sun  by  casting  all  others  into  darkness. 

Common  Defenses  Against  the  Charge  of 
Common  Responsibility 

The  defendants  meet  this  overwhelming  case, 
some  by  admitting  a  limited  responsibility,  some 
by  putting  the  blame  on  others,  and  some  by  taking 
the  position,  in  effect,  that  while  there  have  been 
enormous  crimes  there  are  no  criminals.  Time  will 
not  permit  me  to  examine  each  individual  and 
peculiar  defense,  but  there  are  certain  lines  of  de- 
fense common  to  so  many  cases  that  they  deserve 
some  consideration. 

Counsel  for  many  of  the  defendants  seek  to  dis- 
miss the  conspiracy  or  common-planning  charge 
on  the  ground  that  the  pattern  of  the  Nazi  plan 
does  not  fit  the  concept  of  conspiracy  applicable  in 
German  law  to  the  plotting  of  a  highway  robbery 
or  a  burglary.  Their  concept  of  conspiracy  is  in 
the  terms  of  a  stealthy  meeting  in  the  dead  of  night, 
in  a  secluded  hideout,  in  which  a  group  of  felons 
plot  every  detail  of  a  specific  crime.  The  Charter 
forestals  resort  to  such  parochial  and  narrow  con- 
cepts of  conspiracy  taken  from  local  law  by  using 
the  additional  and  non-technical  term  common 
plan.  Omitting  entirely  the  alternative  term  of 
conspiracy,  the  Charter  reads  that  "Leaders, 
organizers,  instigators  and  accomplices  participat- 
ing in  the  formulation  or  execution  of  a  common 
plan  ...  to  commit"  any  of  the  described 
crimes  "are  responsible  for  all  acts  performed  by 
any  persons  in  execution  of  such  plan." 

The  Charter  concept  of  a  common  plan  really 
represents  the  conspiracy  principle  in  an  interna- 
tional context.  A  common  plan  or  conspiracy  to 
seize  the  machinery  of  a  state,  to  commit  crimes 
against  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  blot  a  race  out  of 
existence,  to  enslave  millions,  and  to  subjugate  and 
loot  whole  nations  cannot  be  thought  of  in  the 
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same  terms  as  the  plotting  of  petty  crimes,  al- 
though the  same  underlying  principles  are  ap- 
plicable.   Little  gangsters  may  plan  which  will 
carry  a  pistol  and  which  a  stiletto,  who  will  ap- 
proach a  victim  from  the  front  and  who  from 
behind,  and  where  they  will  waylay  him.    But  in 
planning  a  war  the  pistol  becomes  a  Wehrmacht, 
the  stiletto  a  Luftwaffe.    Where  to  strike  is  not  a 
choice   of   dark    alleys   but    a   matter   of    world 
geography.    The  operation  involves  the  manipula- 
tion of  public  opinion,  the  law  of  the  state,  the 
police  power,  industry,  and  finance.    The  baits  and 
bluffs  must  be  translated  into  a  nation's  foreign 
policy.     Likewise,   the   degree  of  stealth   which 
points  to  a  guilty  purpose  in  a  conspiracy  will  de- 
pend upon  its  object.     The  clandestine  prepara- 
tions of  a  state  against  international  society,  al- 
though camouflaged  to  those  abroad,  might  be 
quite  open  and  notorious  among  its  own  people. 
But  stealth  is  not  an  essential  ingredient  of  such 
planning.    Parts  of  the  common  plan  may  be  pro- 
claimed from  the  housetops,  as  anti-Semitism  was, 
and  parts  of  it  kept  under  cover,  as  rearmament  for 
a  long  time  was.    It  is  a  matter  of  strategy  how 
much  of  the  preparation  shall  be  made  public,  as 
was  Goring's  announcement  in  1935  of  the  creation 
of  an  air  force,  and  how  much  shall  be  kept  covert, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Nazis'  use  of  shovels  to  teach 
"labor  corps"  the  manual  of  arms.    The  forms  of 
this  grand  type  of  conspiracy  are  amorphous,  the 
means  are  opportunistic,  and  neither  can  divert 
the  law  from  getting  at  the  substance  of  things. 
The  defendants  contend,  however,  that  there 
could  be  no  conspiracy  involving  aggressive  war 
because  (1)  none  of  the  Nazis  wanted  war ;  (2)  re- 
armament   was    only    intended    to    provide    the 
strength  to  make  Germany's  voice  heard  in  the 
family  of  nations;  and  (3)  the  wars  were  not  in 
fact  aggressive  wars  but  were  defensive  against  a 
"Bolshevik  menace". 

When  we  analyze  the  argument  that  the  Nazis 
did  not  want  war  it  comes  down,  in  substance,  to 
this :  "The  record  looks  bad  indeed— objectively— 
but  when  you  consider  the  state  of  my  mind— sub- 
jectively I  hated  war.  I  knew  the  horrors  of  war. 
I  wanted  peace."  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this.  I  am 
even  less  willing  to  accept  Goring's  description  of 
the  General  Staff  as  pacifist.  However,  it  will  not 
injure  our  case  to  admit  that  as  an  abstract  propo- 
sition none  of  these  defendants  liked  war.  But 
they  wanted  things  which  they  knew  they  could 
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not  get  without  war.  They  wanted  their  neigh- 
bors' lands  and  goods.  Their  philosophy  seems 
to  be  that,  if  the  neighbors  would  not  acquiesce, 
then  they  are  the  aggressors  and  are  to  blame  for 
the  war.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  war  never 
became  terrible  to  the  Nazis  until  it  came  home  to 
them,  until  it  exposed  their  deceptive  assurances 
to  the  German  people  that  German  cities,  like  the 
ruined  one  in  which  we  meet,  would  be  invulner- 
able.   From  then  on  war  was  terrible. 

But  again  the  defendants  claim,  "To  be  sure  we 
were  building  guns.  But  not  to  shoot.  They  were 
only  to  give  us  weight  in  negotiating."  At  its  best 
this  argument  amounts  to  a  contention  that  the 
military  forces  were  intended  for  blackmail,  not 
for  battle.  The  threat  of  military  invasion  which 
forced  the  Austrian  Anschluss,  the  threats  which 
preceded  Munich,  and  Goring's  threat  to  bomb  the 
beautiful  city  of  Prague  if  the  President  of  Czecho- 
slovakia did  not  consent  to  the  Protectorate  are 
examples  of  what  the  defendants  have  in  mind 
when  they  talk  of  arming  to  back  negotiation. 

But  from  the  very  nature  of  German  demands, 
the  day  was  bound  to  come  when  some  country 
would  refuse  to  buy  its  peace,  would  refuse  to  pay 
Danegeld— 

"For  the  end  of  that  game  is  oppression  and 

shame, 
And  the  nation  that  plays  it  is  lost." 

Did  these  defendants  then  intend  to  withdraw 
German  demands,  or  was  Germany  to  enforce  them 
and  manipulate  propaganda  so  as  to  place  the 
blame  for  the  war  on  the  nation  so  unreasonable 
as  to  resist  ?  Events  have  answered  that  question, 
and  documents  such  as  Admiral  Carl's  memo- 
randum, earlier  quoted,  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
events  occurred  as  anticipated. 

But  some  of  the  defendants  argue  that  the  wars 
were  not  aggressive  and  were  only  intended  to 
protect  Germany  against  some  eventual  danger 
from  the  "menace  of  Communism",  which  was 
something  of  an  obsession  with  many  Nazis. 

At  the  outset  this  argument  of  self-defense  fails 
because  it  completely  ignores  this  damning  combi- 
nation of  facts  clearly  established  in  the  record : 
first,  the  enormous  and  rapid  German  prepara- 
tions for  war;  second,  the  repeatedly  avowed  in- 
tentions of  the  German  leaders  to  attack,  which  1 
have  previously  cited;  and,  third,  the  fact  that  8 
series  of  wars  occurred  in  which  German  forces 
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struck  the  first  blows,  without  warning,  across  the 
borders  of  other  nations. 

Even  if  it  could  be  shown — which  it  cannot  be — 
that  the  Russian  war  was  really  defensive,  such  is 
demonstrably  not  the  case  with  those  wars  which 
preceded  it. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  even  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  that  Germany  was  menaced 
by  Communism  also  compete  with  each  other  in 
describing  their  opposition  to  the  disastrous  Rus- 
sian venture.  Is  it  reasonable  that  they  would 
have  opposed  that  war  if  it  were  undertaken  in 
good-faith  self-defense? 

The  frivolous  character  of  the  self-defense 
theory  on  the  facts  it  is  sought  to  compensate,  as 
advocates  often  do,  by  resort  to  a  theory  of  law. 
Dr.  Jahrreiss,  in  his  scholarly  argument  for  the 
defense,  rightly  points  out  that  no  treaty  provi- 
sion and  no  principle  of  law  denied  Germany,  as  a 
sovereign  nation,  the  right  of  self-defense.  He 
follows  with  the  assertion,  for  which  there  is  au- 
thority in  classic  international  law,  that — 

".  .  .  every  state  is  alone  judge  of  whether 
in  a  given  case  it  is  waging  a  war  of  self-defense." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  validity  of  an 
abstract  principle  which  does  not  apply  to  the  facts 
of  our  case.  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  a  nation  arrived 
at  a  judgment  that  it  must  resort  to  war  in  self- 
defense,  because  of  conditions  affording  reasonable 
grounds  for  such  an  honest  judgment,  any  tribu- 
nal would  accord  it  great  and  perhaps  conclusive 
weight,  even  if  later  events  proved  that  judgment 
mistaken. 

But  the  facts  in  this  case  call  for  no  such  def- 
erence to  honest  judgment  because  no  such  judg- 
ment was  even  pretended,  much  less  honestly 
made. 

In  all  the  documents  which  disclose  the  planning 
and  rationalization  of  these  attacks,  not  one  sen- 
tence has  been  or  can  be  cited  to  show  a  good-faith 
fear  of  attack.  It  may  be  that  statesmen  of  other 
nations  lacked  the  courage  forthrightly  and  fully 
to  disarm.  Perhaps  they  suspected  the  secret 
rearmament  of  Germany.  But  if  they  hesitated 
to  abandon  arms  they  did  not  hesitate  to  neglect 
them.  Germany  well  knew  that  her  former  ene- 
mies had  allowed  their  armaments  to  fall  into 
decay,  so  little  did  they  contemplate  another  war. 
Germany  faced  a  Europe  that  not  only  was  un- 
willing to  attack  but  was  too  weak  and  pacifist 
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even  adequately  to  defend,  and  went  to  the  very 
verge  of  dishonor,  if  not  beyond,  to  buy  its  peace. 
The  minutes  we  have  shown  you  of  the  Nazis' 
secret  conclaves  identify  no  potential  attacker. 
They  bristle  with  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  not 
of  defense.  They  contemplate  always  territorial 
expansion,  not  the  maintenance  of  territorial  in- 
tegrity. 

Minister  of  War  von  Blomberg,  in  his  1937 
directive  prescribing  general  principles  for  the 
preparation  for  war  of  the  armed  forces,  has  given 
the  lie  to  these  feeble  claims  of  self-defense.  He 
stated  at  that  time  : 

"The  general  political  situation  justifies  the 
supposition  that  Germany  need  not  consider  an 
attack  on  any  side.  Grounds  for  this  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lack  of  desire  for  war  in  almost  all 
nations,  particularly  the  Western  Powers,  the 
deficiencies  in  the  preparedness  for  war  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  and  of  Russia  in  particular." 

Nevertheless,  he  recommended — 

"a  continuous  preparedness  for  war  in  order  to 
(a)  counterattack  at  any  time,  and  (b)  to  enable 
the  military  exploitation  of  politically  favorable 
opportunities  should  they  occur." 

If  these  defendants  may  now  cynically  plead 
self-defense,  although  no  good-faith  need  of  self- 
defense  was  asserted  or  contemplated  by  any 
responsible  leader  at  the  time,  it  reduces  non- 
aggression  treaties  to  a  legal  absurdity.  They 
become  only  additional  instruments  of  deception 
in  the  hands  of  the  aggressor  and  traps  for  well- 
meaning  nations.  If  there  be  in  non-aggression 
pacts  an  implied  condition  that  each  nation  may 
make  a  bona  fide  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  for 
self-defense  against  imminent  threatened  attack, 
they  certainly  cannot  be  invoked  to  shelter  those 
who  never  made  any  such  judgment  at  all. 

In  opening  this  case  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  denial  that  the  crimes 
charged  were  committed,  and  that  the  issue  would 
concern  the  responsibility  of  particular  defend- 
ants. The  defendants  have  fulfilled  that  proph- 
ecy. Generally,  they  do  not  deny  that  these  things 
happened,  but  it  is  contended  that  they  "just  hap- 
pened", and  that  they  were  not  the  result  of  a 
common  plan  or  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  the  defendants  say 
there  was  no  conspiracy   is  the  argument  that 
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conspiracy  was  impossible  with  a  dictator.  The 
argument  runs  that  they  all  had  to  obey  Hitler's 
orders,  which  had  the  force  of  law  in  the  German 
state,  and  hence  obedience  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  criminal  charge.  In  this  way  it  is  explained 
that  while  there  have  been  wholesale  killings,  there 
have  been  no  murderers. 

This  argument  is  an  effort  to  evade  article  8  of 
the  Charter,  which  provides  that  the  order  of  the 
government  or  of  a  superior  shall  not  free  a  de- 
fendant from  responsibility  but  can  only  be  con- 
sidered in  mitigation.  This  provision  of  the 
Charcer  corresponds  with  the  justice  and  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  as  indicated  in  defendant 
Speer's  description  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  common  responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  the 
German  nation  : 

".  .  .  with  reference  to  utterly  decisive  mat- 
ters, there  is  total  responsibility.  There  must  be 
total  responsibility  insofar  as  a  person  is  one  of 
the  leaders,  because  who  else  could  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  development  of  events,  if  not  the 
immediate  associates  who  work  with  and  around 
the  head  of  the  state?" 
And  again  he  told  the  Tribunal : 

".  .  .  it  is  impossible  after  the  catastrophe 
to  evade  this  total  responsibility.  If  the  war  had 
been  won,  the  leaders  would  also  have  assumed 
total  responsibility." 

Like  much  of  defense  counsel's  abstract  argu- 
ments, the  contention  that  the  absolute  power  of 
Hitler  precluded  a  conspiracy  crumbles  in  face  of 
the  facts  of  record.  The  Fiihrerprinzip  of  abso- 
lutism was  itself  a  part  of  the  common  plan,  as 
Goring  has  pointed  out.  The  defendants  may 
have  become  slaves  of  a  dictator,  but  he  was  their 
dictator.  To  make  him  such  was,  as  Goring  has 
testified,  the  object  of  the  Nazi  movement  from  the 
beginning.     Every  Nazi  took  this  oath : 

"I  pledge  eternal  allegiance  to  Adolf  Hitler.  I 
pledge  unconditional  obedience  to  him  and  the 
fuhrers  appointed  by  him." 

Moreover,  they  forced  everybody  else  in  their 
power  to  take  it.  This  oath  was  illegal  under  Ger- 
man law,  which  made  it  criminal  to  become  a 
member  of  an  organization  in  which  obedience  to 
"unknown  superiors  or  unconditional  obedience  to 
known    superiors    is    pledged".     These    men    de- 
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stroyed  free  government  in  Germany  and  now 
plead  to  be  excused  from  responsibility  because 
they  became  slaves.  They  are  in  the  position  of 
the  fictional  boy  who  murdered  his  father  and 
mother  and  then  pleaded  for  leniency  because  he 
was  an  orphan. 

What  these  men  have  overlooked  is  that  Adolf 
Hitler's  acts  are  their  acts.  It  Avas  these  men 
among  millions  of  others,  and  it  was  these  men 
leading  millions  of  others,  who  built  up  Adolf 
Hitler  and  vested  in  his  psychopathic  personality 
not  only  innumerable  lesser  decisions  but  the 
supreme  issue  of  war  or  peace.  They  intoxicated 
him  with  power  and  adulation.  They  fed  his 
hates  and  aroused  his  fears.  They  put  a  loaded 
eun  in  his  eager  hands.  It  was  left  to  Hitler  to 
pull  the  trigger,  and  when  he  did  they  all  at  that 
time  approved.  His  guilt  stands  admitted,  by 
some  defendants  reluctantly,  by  some  vindictively. 
But  his  guilt  is  the  guilt  of  the  whole  dock,  and 
of  every  man  in  it. 

But  it  is  urged  that  these  defendants  could  not 
be  in  agreement  on  a  common  plan  or  in  a  con- 
spiracy because  they  were  fighting  among  them- 
selves or  belonged  to  different  factions  or  cliques. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  men  should  agree 
on  everything  in  order  to  agree  on  enough  things 
to  make  them  liable  for  a  criminal  conspiracy. 
Unquestionably  there  were  conspiracies  within  the 
conspiracy,  and  intrigues  and  rivalries  and  battles 
for  power.  Schacht  and  Goring  disagreed,  but 
over  which  of  them  should  control  the  economy, 
not  over  whether  the  economy  should  be  regi- 
mented for  war.  Goring  claims  to  have  departed 
from  the  plan  because  through  Dahlerus  he  con- 
ducted some  negotiations  with  men  of  influence  in 
England  just  before  the  Polish  war.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  was  not  an  effort  to  prevent 
aggression  against  Poland  but  to  make  that 
aggression  successful  and  safe  by  obtaining  Eng- 
lish neutrality.  Rosenberg  and  Goring  may  have 
had  some  differences  as  to  how  stolen  art  should  be 
distributed  but  they  had  none  about  how  it  should 
be  stolen.  Jodl  and  Gobbels  may  have  disagreed 
about  whether  to  denounce  the  Geneva  convention, 
but  they  never  disagreed  about  violating  it.  And 
so  it  goes  through  the  whole  long  and  sordid  story. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  an  instance  where  any  one  of 
the  defendants  stood  up  against  the  rest  and  said, 
"This  thing  is  wrong  and  I  will  not  go  along  with 
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it".  Wherever  they  differed,  their  differences  were 
as  to  method  or  disputes  over  jurisdiction,  but 
always  within  the  framework  of  the  common 
plan. 

Some  of  the  defendants  also  contend  that  in 
any  event  there  was  no  conspiracy  to  commit  war 
crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity  because  cabinet 
members  never  met  with  the  military  to  plan  these 
acts.  But  these  crimes  were  only  the  inevitable 
and  incidental  results  of  the  plan  to  commit  the 
aggression  for  Lebensraum  purposes.  Hitler 
stated,  at  a  conference  with  his  commanders, 
that— 

"The  main  objective  in  Poland  is  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy  and  not  the  reaching  of  a  certain 
geographical  line." 

Frank  picked  up  the  tune  and  suggested  that 
when  their  usefulness  was  exhausted, 

".  .  .  then,  for  all  I  care  mincemeat  can  be 
made  of  the  Poles  and  Ukrainians  and  all  the 
others  who  run  around  here — it  does  not  matter 
what  happens." 

Reichscommissar  Koch  in  the  Ukraine  echoed  the 
refrain  : 

"I  will  draw  the  very  last  out  of  this  country.  I 
did  not  come  to  spread  bliss." 

This  was  Lebensrcewm  on  its  seamy  side.  Could 
men  of  their  practical  intelligence  expect  to  get 
neighboring  lands  free  from  the  claims  of  their 
tenants  without  committing  crimes  against 
humanity  ? 

The  last  stand  of  each  defendant  is  that  even 
if  there  was  a  conspiracy  he  was  not  in  it.  It  is 
therefore  important  in  examining  their  attempts 
at  avoidance  of  responsibility  to  know,  first  of  all, 
just  what  it  is  that  a  conspiracy  charge  compre- 
hends and  punishes. 

In  conspiracy  we  do  not  punish  one  man  for 
another  man's  crime.  We  seek  to  punish  each  for 
his  own  crime  of  joining  a  common  criminal  plan 
in  which  others  also  participated.  The  measure 
of  the  criminality  of  the  plan  and  therefore  of  the 
guilt  of  each  participant  is,  of  course,  the  sum 
total  of  crimes  committed  by  all  in  executing  the 
plan.  But  the  gist  of  the  offense  is  participation 
in  the  formulation  or  execution  of  the  plan.  These 
are  rules  which  every  society  has  found  necessary 
in  order  to  reach  men,  like  these  defendants,  who 
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plans  that  result  in  the  shedding  of  blood.  All 
over  Germany  today,  in  every  zone  of  occupation, 
little  men  who  carried  out  these  criminal  policies 
under  orders  are  being  convicted  and  punished. 
It  would  present  a  vast  and  unforgiveable  carica- 
ture of  justice  if  the  men  who  planned  these  poli- 
cies and  directed  those  little  men  should  escape 
all  penalty. 

These  men  in  this  dock,  on  the  face  of  the  record, 
were  not  strangers  to  this  program  of  crime,  nor 
was  their  connection  with  it  remote  or  obscure. 
We  find  them  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  The  posi- 
tions they  held  show  that  we  have  chosen  defend- 
ants of  self-evident  responsibility.  They  are  the 
very  top  surviving  authorities  in  their  respective 
fields  and  in  the  Nazi  state.  No  one  lives  who,  at 
least  until  the  very  last  moments  of  the  war,  out- 
ranked Goring  in  position,  power,  and  influence. 
No  soldier  stood  above  Keitel  and  Jodl,  and  no 
sailor  above  Rader  and  Donitz.  Who  can  be 
responsible  for  the  duplicitous  diplomacy  if  not 
the  Foreign  Ministers,  Von  Neurath  and  Ribben- 
trop,  and  the  diplomatic  handy  man,  Von  Papen? 
Who  should  be  answerable  for  the  oppressive 
administration  of  occupied  countries  if  Gauleiters, 
Protectors,  Governors,  and  Commissars  such  as 
Frank,  Seyss-Inquart,  Frick,  Von  Schirach,  Von 
Neurath,  and  Rosenberg  are  not?  Where  shall 
we  look  for  those  who  mobilized  the  economy  for 
total  war  if  we  overlook  Schacht,  and  Speer,  and 
Funk?  Who  was  the  master  of  the  great  slaving 
enterprise  if  it  was  not  Sauckel  ?  Where  shall  we 
find  the  hand  that  ran  the  concentration  camps 
if  it  is  not  the  hand  of  Kaltenbrunner  ?  And  who 
whipped  up  the  hates  and  fears  of  the  public,  and 
manipulated  the  party  organizations  to  incite 
these  crimes,  if  not  Hess,  Von  Schirach,  Fritzsche, 
Bormann,  and  the  unspeakable  Julius  Streicher? 
The  list  of  defendants  is  made  up  of  men  who 
played  indispensable  and  reciprocal  parts  in  this 
tragedy.  The  photographs  and  films  show  them 
again  and  again  together  on  important  occasions. 
The  documents  show  them  agreed  on  policies  and 
on  methods,  and  all  working  aggressively  for  the 
expansion  of  Germany  by  force  of  arms. 

Each  of  these  men  made  a  real  contribution  to 
the  Nazi  plan.  Every  man  had  a  key  part. 
Deprive  the  Nazi  regime  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  a  Schacht,  a  Sauckel,  a  Von  Papen,  or  a 
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Goring,  and  you  have  a  different  regime.  Look 
down  the  rows  of  fallen  men  and  picture  them  as 
the  photographic  and  documentary  evidence  shows 
t  hem  t  o  have  been  in  their  days  of  power.  Is  there 
one  whose  work  did  not  substantially  advance  the 
conspiracy  along  its  bloody  path  towards  its 
bloody  goal  ?  Can  we  assume  that  the  great  effort 
of  these  men's  lives  was  directed  towards  ends 
they  never  suspected'? 

To  escape  the  implications  of  their  positions  and 
the  inference  of  guilt  from  their  activities,  the 
defendants  are  almost  unanimous  in  one  defense. 
The  refrain  is  heard  time  and  again :  these  men 
were  without  authority,  without  knowledge,  with- 
out influence,  indeed  without  importance.  Funk 
summed  up  the  general  self-abasement  of  the  dock 
in  his  plaintive  lament  that — 

"I  always,  so  to  speak,  came  up  to  the  door. 
But  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter.'" 

In  the  testimony  of  each  defendant,  at  some  point 
there  was  reached  the  familiar  blank  wall :  nobody 
knew  anything  about  what  was  going  on.  Time 
after  time  we  have  heard  the  chorus  from  the 
dock : 

"I  only  heard  about  these  things  here  for  the 
first  time." 

These  men  saw  no  evil,  spoke  none,  and  none  was 
uttered  in  their  presence.  This  claim  might  sound 
very  plausible  if  made  by  one  defendant.  But 
when  we  put  all  their  stories  together,  the  impres- 
sion which  emerges  of  the  Third  Reich,  which  was 
to  last  a  thousand  years,  is  ludicrous.  If  we  com- 
bine only  the  stories  from  the  front  bench,  this  is 
the  ridiculous  composite  picture  of  Hitler's  gov- 
ernment that  emerges.    It  was  composed  of : 

A  no.  2  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  excesses 
of  the  Gestapo  which  he  created,  and  never  sus- 
pected the  Jewish  extermination  program  although 
he  was  the  signer  of  over  a  score  of  decrees  which 
instituted  the  persecutions  of  that  race ; 

A  no.  3  man  who  was  merely  an  innocent  middle- 
man transmitting  Hitler's  orders  without  even 
reading  them,  like  a  postman  or  delivery  boy ; 

A  Foreign  Minister  who  knew  little  of  foreign 
affairs  and  nothing  of  foreign  policy ; 

A  Field  Marshal  who  issued  orders  to  the  armed 
forces  but  had  no  idea  of  the  results  they  would 
have  in  practice ; 

A  security  chief  who  was  of  the  impression  that 
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the  policing  functions  of  his  Gestapo  and  SD  were 
somewhat  on  the  order  of  directing  traffic ; 

A  party  philosopher  who  was  interested  in  his- 
torical research  and  had  no  idea  of  the  violence 
which  his  philosophy  was  inciting  in  the  twentieth 
century; 

A  Governor  General  of  Poland  who  reigned  but 
did  not  rule ; 

A  Gauleiter  of  Franconia  whose  occupation  was 
to  pour  forth  filthy  writings  about  the  Jews,  but 
had  no  idea  that  anybody  would  read  them; 

A  Minister  of  the  Interior  who  knew  not  even 
what  went  on  in  the  interior  of  his  own  office, 
much  less  the  interior  of  his  own  department,  and 
nothing  at  all  about  the  interior  of  Germany; 

A  Reichsbank  President  who  was  totally  ignor- 
ant of  what  went  in  and  out  of  the  vaults  of  his 
bank ; 

And  a  Plenipotentiary  for  the  War  Economy 
who  secretly  marshaled  the  entire  economy  for 
armament,  but  had  no  idea  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  war. 

This  may  seem  like  a  fantastic  exaggeration,  but 
this  is  what  you  would  actually  be  obliged  to  con- 
clude if  you  were  to  acquit  these  defendants. 

They  do  protest  too  much.  They  deny  knowing 
what  was  common  knowledge.  They  deny  know- 
ing plans  and  programs  that  were  as  public  as 
Me  in  Kampf  and  the  party  program.  They  deny 
even  knowing  the  contents  of  documents  they  re- 
ceived and  acted  upon. 

Xearly  all  the  defendants  take  two  or  more  con- 
flicting positions.  Let  us  illustrate  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  their  positions  by  the  record  of  one 
defendant— one  who,  if  pressed,  would  himself 
concede  that  he  is  the  most  intelligent,  honorable, 
and  innocent  man  in  the  dock.  That  is  Schacht. 
And  this  is  the  effect  of  his  own  testimony— but  let 
us  not  forget  that  I  recite  it  not  against  him  alone, 
but  because  most  of  its  self-contradictions  are 
found  in  the  testimony  of  several  defendant : 

Schacht  did  not  openly  join  the  Nazi  movement 
until  it  had  won,  nor  openly  desert  it  until  it  had 
lost.  He  admits  that  he  never  gave  it  public  op- 
position, but  asserts  that  he  never  gave  it  private 
loyalty.  When  we  demand  of  him  why  he  did  not 
stop  the  criminal  course  of  the  regime  in  which  he 
was  a  Minister,  he  says  he  had  not  a  bit  of  influence. 
When  we  ask  why  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
criminal  regime,  he  tells  us  that  by  sticking  on  he 
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expected  to  moderate  its  program.  Like  a  Brah- 
min among  Untouchables,  he  could  not  bear  to 
mingle  with  the  Nazis  socially,  but  never  could  he 
afford  to  separate  from  them  politically.  Of  all 
the  Xazi  aggressions  by  which  he  now  claims  to 
have  been  shocked,  there  is  not  one  that  he  did  not 
support  before  the  world  with  the  weight  of  his 
name  and  prestige.  Having  armed  Hitler  to  black- 
mail a  continent,  his  answer  now  is  to  blame  Eng- 
land and  France  for  yielding. 

Schacht  always  fought  for  his  position  in  a  re- 
gime he  now  affects  to  despise.  He  sometimes  dis- 
agreed with  his  Nazi  confederates  about  what  was 
expedient  in  reaching  their  goal,  but  he  never  dis- 
sented from  the  goal  itself.  When  he  did  break 
with  them  in  the  twilight  of  the  regime,  it  was 
<  iver  tactics,  not  principles.  From  then  on  he  never 
ceased  to  urge  others  to  risk  their  positions  and 
their  necks  to  forward  his  plots,  but  never  on  any 
occasion  did  he  hazard  either  of  his  own.  He  now 
boasts  that  he  personally  would  have  shot  Hitler 
if  he  had  had  the  opportunity,  but  the  German 
newsreel  shows  that  even  after  the  fall  of  France, 
when  he  faced  the  living  Hitler,  he  stepped  out  of 
line  to  grasp  the  hand  he  now  claims  to  loath  and 
hung  upon  the  words  of  the  man  he  now  says  he 
thought  unworthy  of  belief.  Schacht  says  he 
steadily  "sabotaged"  the  Hitler  government.  Yet 
the  most  relentless  secret  service  in  the  world  never 
detected  him  doing  the  regime  any  harm  until  long 
after  he  knew  the  war  to  be  lost  and  the  Nazis 
doomed.  Schacht,  who  dealt  in  hedges  all  his  life, 
always  kept  himself  in  a  position  to  claim  that  he 
was  in  either  camp.  The  plea  for  him  is  as  specious 
on  analysis  as  it  is  persuasive  on  first  sight. 
Schacht  represents  the  most  dangerous  and  repre- 
hensible type  of  opportunism — that  of  the  man  of 
influential  position  who  is  ready  to  join  a  move- 
ment that  he  knows  to  be  wrong  because  he  thinks 
it  is  winning. 

These  defendants,  unable  to  deny  that  they  were 
the  men  in  the  very  top  ranks  of  power,  and  unable 
to  deny  that  the  crimes  I  have  outlined  actually 
happened,  know  that  their  own  denials  are  incredi- 
ble unless  they  can  suggest  someone  who  is  guilty. 

The  defendants  have  been  unanimous,  when 
pressed,  in  shifting  the  blame  on  other  men,  some- 
times on  one  and  sometimes  on  another.  But  the 
names  they  have  repeatedly  picked  are  Hitler, 
Himmler,  Heydrich,  Gobbels.  and  Bormann.  All 
of  these  are  dead  or  missing.    No  matter  how  hard 
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we  have  pressed  the  defendants  on  the  stand,  they 
have  never  pointed  the  finger  at  a  living  man  as 
guilty.  It  is  a  temptation  to  ponder  the  wondrous 
workings  of  a  fate  which  has  left  only  the  guilty 
dead  and  only  the  innocent  alive.  It  is  almost  too 
remarkable. 

The  chief  villain  on  whom  blame  is  placed — 
some  of  the  defendants  vie  with  each  other  in  pro- 
ducing appropriate  epithets — is  Hitler.  He  is  the 
man  at  whom  nearly  every  defendant  has  pointed 
an  accusing  finger. 

I  shall  not  dissent  from  this  consensus,  nor  do  I 
deny  that  all  these  dead  or  missing  men  shared 
the  guilt.  In  crimes  so  reprehensible  that  degrees 
of  guilt  have  lost  their  significance  they  may  have 
played  the  most  evil  parts.  But  their  guilt  cannot 
exculpate  the  defendants.  Hitler  did  not  carry 
all  responsibility  to  the  grave  with  him.  All  the 
guilt  is  not  wrapped  in  Himmler's  shroud.  It  was 
these  dead  whom  these  living  chose  to  be  their 
partners  in  this  great  conspiratorial  brotherhood, 
and  the  crimes  that  they  did  together  they  must 
pay  for  one  by  one. 

It  may  well  be  said  that  Hitler's  final  crime  was 
against  the  land  that  he  had  ruled.  He  was  a  mad 
messiah  who  started  the  war  without  cause  and 
prolonged  it  Avithout  reason.  If  he  could  not  rule 
he  cared  not  what  happened  to  Germany.  As 
Fritzsche  has  told  us  from  the  stand,  Hitler  tried 
to  use  the  defeat  of  Germany  for  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  the  German  people.  He  continued  the 
fight  when  he  knew  it  could  not  be  won,  and  con- 
tinuance meant  only  ruin.  Speer,  in  this  court- 
room, has  described  it  as  follows : 

".  .  .  The  sacrifices  which  were  made  on  both 
sides  after  January  1945  were  without  sense.  The 
dead  of  this  period  will  be  the  accusers  of  the  man 
responsible  for  the  continuation  of  that  fight, 
Adolf  Hitler,  just  as  much  as  the  destroyed  cities, 
destroyed  in  that  last  phase,  who  had  lost  tremen- 
dous cultural  values  and  tremendous  numbers  of 
dwellings.  .  .  .  The  German  people  remained 
faithful  to  Adolf  Hitler  until  the  end.  He  has 
betrayed  them  knowingly.  He  has  tried  to  throw 
it  into  the  abyss." 

Hitler  ordered  every  one  else  to  fight  to  the  last 
and  then  retreated  into  death  by  his  own  hand. 
But  he  left  life  as  he  lived  it,  a  deceiver;  he  left  the 
official  report  that  he  had  died  in  battle.  This  was 
the    man    whom    these    defendants    exalted    to    a 
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Fiihrer.  It  was  they  who  conspired  to  get  him 
absolute  authority  over  all  of  Germany.  And  in 
the  end  he  and  the  system  they  created  for  him 
brought  the  ruin  of  them  all.  As  stated  by  Speer 
on  cross-examination : 

".  .  .  the  tremendous  danger,  however,  con- 
tained in  this  totalitarian  system  only  became 
abundantly  clear  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
approaching  the  end.  It  was  then  that  one  could 
see  what  the  meaning  of  the  principle  was,  namely, 
that  every  order  should  be  carried  out  without  any 
criticism.  Everything  ...  you  have  seen  in 
the  way  of  orders  which  were  carried  out  without 
any  consideration,  did  after  all  turn  out  to  be 
mistakes.  .  .  .  This  system— let  me  put  it  like 
this_to  the  end  of  the  system  it  has  become  clear 
what  tremendous  dangers  are  contained  in  any  such 
system,  as  such,  quite  apart  from  Hitler's  prin- 
ciple. The  combination  of  Hitler  and  this  system, 
then  brought  about  this  tremendous  catastrophe 
to  this  world." 

But  let  me  for  a  moment  turn  devil's  advocate. 
I  admit  that  Hitler  was  the  chief  villain.    But  for 
the  defendants  to  put  all  blame  on  him  is  neither 
manly  nor  true.    We  know  that  even  the  head  of  a 
state  has  the  same  limits  to  his  senses  and  to  the 
hours  of  his  day  as  do  lesser  men.    He  must  rely 
on  others  to  be  his  eyes  and  ears  as  to  most  that 
goes  on  in  a  great  empire.    Other  legs  must  run 
his  errands ;  other  hands  must  execute  his  plans. 
On  whom  did  Hitler  rely  for  such  things  more 
than  upon  these  men  in  the  dock?    Who  led  him 
to  believe  he  had  an  invincible  air  armada  if  not 
Goring?    Who  kept  disagreeable  facts  from  him? 
Did  not  Goring  forbid  Fieldmarshal  Milch  to 
warn  Hitler  that  in  his  opinion  Germany  was  not 
equal  to  the  war  upon  Russia?    Did  not  Goring, 
according  to  Speer,  relieve  General  Gallant  of  his 
air-force  command  for  speaking  of  the  weaknesses 
and  bungling  of  the  air  force?    Who  led  Hitler, 
utterly  untraveled  himself,  to  believe  in  the  inde- 
cision and  timidity  of  democratic  peoples  if  not 
Ribbentrop,  Von  Neurath,  and  Von  Papen?    Who 
fed  his  illusion  of  German  invincibility  if  not 
Keitel,  Jodl,  Riider,  and  Donitz?     Who  kept  his 
hatred  of  the  Jews  inflamed  more  than  Streicher 
and  Rosenberg  \    Who  would  Hitler  say  deceived 
him  about  conditions  in  concentration  camps  if  not 
Kaltenbrunner,    even    as   he    would    deceive   us? 
These  men  had  access  to  Hitler,  and  often  con- 
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trolled  the  information  that  reached  him  and  on 
which  he  must  base  his  policy  and  his  orders.  They 
were  the  Praetorian  Guard,  and,  while  they  were 
under  Caesar's  orders,  Caesar  was  always  in  their 
hands. 

If  these  dead  men  could  take  the  witness  stand 
and  answer  what  has  been  said  against  them,  we 
might  have  a  less  distorted  picture  of  the  parts 
played  by  these  defendants.  Imagine  the  stir  that 
would  occur  in  the  dock  if  it  should  behold  Adolf 
Hitler  advancing  to  the  witness  box,  or  Himmler 
with  an  armful  of  dossiers,  or  Gobbels,  or  Bormann 
with  the  reports  of  his  party  spies,  or  the  murdered 
Rohm  or  Canaris.  The  ghoulish  defense  that  the 
world  is  entitled  to  retribution  only  from  the 
cadavers  is  an  argument  worthy  of  the  crimes  at 
which  it  is  directed. 

We  have  presented  to  this  Tribunal  an  affirma- 
tive case  based  on  incriminating  documents  which 
are  sufficient,  if  unexplained,  to  require  a  finding 
of  guilt  on  Count  One  against  each  defendant.    In 
the  final  analysis,  the  only  question  is  whether  the 
defendants'  own  testimony  is  to  be  credited  as 
against  the  documents  and  other  evidence  of  their 
guilt.    What,  then,  is  their  testimony  worth? 
=  The  fact  is  that  the  Nazi  habit  of  economizing 
in  the  use  of  truth  pulls  the  foundations  out  from 
under  their  own  defenses.     Lying  has  always  been 
a   highly   approved   Nazi   technique,     Hitler,   in 
Mem  Kampf,  advocated  mendacity  as  a  policy. 
Von  Ribbentrop  admits  the  use  of  the  "diplomatic 
lie".     Keitel  advised  that  the  facts  of  rearma- 
ment be  kept  secret  so  that  they  could  be  denied 
at  Geneva.     Rader  deceived  about  rebuilding  the 
German  Navy  in  violation  of  Versailles.     Goring 
urged  Ribbentrop  to  tell  a  "legal  lie"  to  the  British 
Foreign  Office  about  the  Anschluss,  and  in  so  doing 
only    marshaled    him    the    way    he    was    going. 
Goring  gave  his  word  of  honor  to  the  Czechs  and 
proceeded  to  break  it.     Even  Speer  proposed  to 
deceive  the  French  into  revealing  the  specially 
trained  among  their  prisoners. 

Nor  is  the  lie  direct  the  only  means  of  falsehood. 
They  all  speak  with  a  Nazi  doubletalk  with  which 
to  deceive  the  unwary.  In  the  Nazi  dictionary  of 
sardonic  euphemisms  Final  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  was  a  phrase  which  meant  extermination; 
Special  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  meant  kill- 
ing; Protective  custody  meant  concentration 
camp ;  Duty  labor  meant  slave  labor ;  and  an  order 
to  "take  a  firm  attitude"  or  "take  positive  meas- 
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ures"  meant  to  act  with  unrestrained  savagery. 
Before  we  accept  their  word  at  what  seems  to  be 
its  face,  we  must  always  look  for  hidden  meanings. 
Goring  assured  us,  on  his  oath,  that  the  Reich  De- 
fense Council  never  met  "as  such".  When  we  pro- 
duced the  stenographic  minutes  of  a  meeting  at 
which  he  presided  and  did  most  of  the  talking,  he 
reminded  us  of  the  "as  such"  and  explained  this 
was  not  a  meeting  of  the  Council  "as  such"  because 
other  persons  were  present.  Goring  denies 
"threatening"  Czechoslovakia — he  only  told  Presi- 
dent Hacha  that  he  would  "hate  to  bomb  the 
beautiful  city  of  Prague". 

Besides  outright  false  statements  and  double- 
talk,  there  are  also  other  circumventions  of  truth 
in  the  nature  of  fantastic  explanations  and  absurd 
professions.  Streicher  has  solemnly  maintained 
that  his  only  thought  with  respect  to  the  Jews  was 
to  resettle  them  on  the  Island  of  Madagascar. 
His  reason  for  destroying  synagogs,  he  blandly 
said,  was  only  because  they  were  architecturally 
offensive.  Rosenberg  was  stated  by  his  counsel  to 
have  always  had  in  mind  a  "chivalrous  solution" 
to  the  Jewish  problem.  When  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  Schuschnigg  after  the  Anschluss,  Ribben- 
trop  would  have  had  us  believe  that  the  Austrian 
Chancelor  was  resting  at  a  "villa".  It  was  left  to 
cross-examination  to  reveal  that  the  "villa"  was 
Buchenwald  Concentration  Camp.  The  record  is 
full  of  other  examples  of  dissimulations  and 
evasions.     Even  Schacht  showed  that  he,  too,  had 
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adopted  the  Nazi  attitude  that  truth  is  any  story 
which  succeeds.  Confronted  on  cross-examina- 
tion with  a  long  record  of  broken  vows  and  false 
words,  he  declared  in  justification  : 

"I  think  you  can  score  many  more  successes 
when  you  want  to  lead  someone  if  you  don't  tell 
them  the  truth  than  if  you  tell  them  the  truth." 

This  was  the  philosophy  of  the  National 
Socialists.  When  for  years  they  have  deceived 
the  world,  and  masked  falsehood  with  plausibili- 
ties, can  anyone  be  surprised  that  they  continue  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  in  this  dock  ?  Credibility  is 
one  of  the  main  issues  of  this  trial.  Only  those 
who  have  failed  to  learn  the  bitter  lessons  of  the 
last  decade  can  doubt  that  men  who  have  always 
played  on  the  unsuspecting  credulity  of  generous 
opponents  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  same  now. 

It  is  against  such  a  background  that  these  de- 
fendants now  ask  this  Tribunal  to  say  that  they 
are  not  guilty  of  planning,  executing,  or  conspir- 
ing to  commit  this  long  list  of  crimes  and  wrongs. 
They  stand  before  the  record  of  this  trial  as  blood- 
stained Gloucester  stood  by  the  body  of  his  slain 
King.  He  begged  of  the  widow,  as  they  beg  of 
you :  "Say  I  slew  them  not."  And  the  Queen  re- 
adied, "Then  say  they  were  not  slain.  But  dead 
they  are.  .  .  ."  If  you  were  to  say  of  these 
men  that  they  are  not  guilty,  it  would  be  as  true 
to  say  there  has  been  no  war,  there  are  no  slain, 
there  has  been  no  crime. 


Mobilizing  the  Forces  of  International  Law 
for  Peace  and  Against  Aggression 


ADDRESS  BY  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON 


In  25  years  the  attitude  of  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man state  deteriorated  morally  as  well  as  in 
disrespect  for  law.  Betlnnann-Hollweg  2  at  least 
recognized  the  existence  of  international  law, 
knew  that  there  was  a  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  chose  the  wrong  with  knowledge 
that  a  reckoning  would  be  due.  Hitler,  on  the 
contrarv.  acknowledged  no  moral  values.    To  him 


there  was  no  right  and  no  wrong.     There  was 
only  strength  and  weakness. 

But  the  real  test  of  progress  is  not  whether 
the  lawless  had  come  to  respect  the  law.  The 
problem  was  whether  in  the  interval  between  two 
wars  the  people  who  really  believed  in  law,  who 


1  Delivered  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
fore  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

2  Chancelor  of  Germany  fh  1914. 


on  May  31,  1946  be- 
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wanted  an  orderly  and  peaceful  world,  had  made 
any  progress  in  adapting  the  law  of  nations  to 
dealing  with  international  lawlessness.  We  all 
know  that  in  1918  the  legal  world  was  intellectu- 
ally unprepared  to  bring  the  forces  of  the  law  to 
right  the  wrongs  of  that  time.  Nevertheless,  even 
then  some  far-sighted  jurists  urged  that  admitted 
illegalities  be  punished.  Lord  Birkenhead,  At- 
torney General  of  England,  spoke  these  prophetic 
words : 

"It  is  necessary  for  all  time  to  teach  the  lesson 
that  failure  is  not  the  only  risk  which  a  man  pos- 
sessing at  the  moment  in  any  country  despotic 
powers  and  taking  the  awful  decision  between 
Peace  and  War,  has  to  fear.  If  ever  again  that 
decision  should  be  suspended  in  nicely  balanced 
equipoise,  at  the  disposition  of  an  individual,  let 
the  ruler  who  decides  upon  war  know  that  he  is 
gambling,  amongst  other  hazards,  with  his  own 
personal  safety." 

But  as  we  all  know,  while  war  crimes  were  much 
denounced  talk  of  punishment  ended  with  ineffec- 
tive gestures.  That  period,  which  was  distin- 
guished for  valor  in  war,  was  not  less  memorable 
for  timidity  in  peace.  A  part  of  this  timidity  by 
statesmen  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
principles  which  now  outlaw  aggressive  warfare 
were  then  immature  and  vague,  and  had  not  ac- 
quired that  defmiteness  and  firmness  which  we  like 
law  to  possess. 

International  law  as  taught  in  the  nineteenth 
century  refused  to  condemn  any  war  as  illegal  no 
matter  how  morally  bad  it  was.  International  law 
refused  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  just 
and  unjust  war  as  earlier  scholars  had  done.  Also, 
it  was  thought  to  operate  only  on  states,  never  on 
statesmen.  Of  course,  law  usually  can  be  enforced 
against  states  only  by  war,  for  unfortunately  war 
is  about  the  only  effective  sanction  we  have  de- 
veloped for  coercing  a  state.  Thus,  the  law's  only 
redress  for  an  illegal  war  was  more  war. 

In  the  presence  of  this  company  I  do  not  need  to 
recite  the  steps  taken  between  the  two  wars  by 
which  the  concept  of  the  illegal  war  of  aggression 
came  to  supplant  the  imperialistic  teaching  that 
all  wars  were  legal.  Your  country  steadily  sup- 
ported efforts  to  outlaw  wars  of  aggression.     You 
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watched  those  international  conferences  more 
closely  than  did  the  people  of  America  because  they 
were  closer  to  you.  You  valued  the  assurances  of 
those  various  treaties  highly  because  they  meant 
so  much  to  your  security.  You  relied  more  heavily 
on  international  law  than  did  we,  who  relied  on 
what  seemed  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  probable 
conflict.  But,  in  spite  of  our  fancied  remoteness. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  some  of  the  effective  leader- 
ship in  the  movement  has  come  from  American 
statesmen,  such  as  Wilson,  Kellogg,  Hughes,  Stim- 
son.  Hull,  and,  of  course,  President  Roosevelt. 

The  question  at  the  close  of  this  war  was  whether 
we  would  have  the  fortitude  and  courage  to  apply 
the  concept  that  it  is  a  crime  to  institute  wars  of 
aggression.  It  was  here  that  President  Truman's 
vision  and  determination  proved  such  an  asset  to 
the  world.  He  set  in  motion  the  process  which 
finds  its  culmination  at  Niirnberg. 

The  London  agreement  of  August  8,  1945  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom,  France,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  for  the  trial  of  per- 
sons accused  of  crimes  against  peace,  war  crimes, 
and  crimes  against  humanity  represents  one  of 
this  generation's  desperate  efforts  to  stem  the 
bloody  tide  of  our  century  and  bring  mankind  to 
its  senses.1  I  shall  not  stop  to  answer  the  fears 
of  the  timid  and  reactionary  nor  to  controvert  the 
protests  of  those  affected  by  it.  I  speak  of  its 
results.  War  can  no  longer  be  a  game  in  which 
statesmen  stake  the  lives  of  their  people  but  never 
their  own.  A  man  who  incites  or  starts  a  war  of 
aggression  now  does  so  with  a  noose  about  his  own 
neck.  Maybe  it  will  never  be  drawn,  even  if  it 
deserves  to  be.  But  the  noose— and  the  risk— is 
there.  The  London  agreement  may  make  officials 
think  twice  before  attacking  neighbor  states. 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  security  of  the 
peace  lies  in  our  cultural  more  than  in  our  physical 
equipment,  then  this  change  evidenced  and  con- 
summated by  the  London  agreement  is  not  with- 
out important  consequences.  It  will  help  to 
straighten  out  men's  thinking  about  war. 

Teaching  our  young  statesmen  an  international- 
law  doctrine  that  all  wars  must  be  regarded  as 
legal,  and  that  no  legal  distinction  can  be  made 
between  the  just  and  the  unjust  war,  could  not 
help  but  exert  powerful  influence  towards  accept- 
ance of  war  as  an  honorable  way  of  achieving  ends. 
To  instruct  them  that  there  is  no  individual  legal 
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responsibility  on  statesmen  for  war-making  could 
not  fail  to  weaken  their  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility as  well.  And  such  instruction  may  be 
known  by  its  fruits — two  world  wars. 

"We  are  approaching  the  ideal  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son that  you,  Mr.  President,  have  quoted.  We  are 
trying  to  "give  to  International  Law  the  kind  of 
vitality  which  it  can  only  have  if  it  is  a  real  ex- 
pression of  our  moral  judgment"'.  Laymen  and 
untrained  minds  have  long  instinctively  regarded 
aggressive  war  as  morally  wrong  and  inconsistent 
with  civilization.  Today  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  is  also  the  law  of  nations.  At  last  we 
have  mobilized  the  forces  of  the  law  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  against  aggression.  The  strength  of 
the  law  may  not  always  be  equal  to  preventing 
wars,  but  at  least  it  will  no  longer  sanctify  them. 
But  most  of  all,  we  men  of  the  law  will  no  longer 
be  perpetuating  an  immoral  doctrine  that  all  wars 
are  legal.  Wars  of  aggression  are  now,  beyond 
denial,  illegal,  and  those  who  induce,  incite,  or 
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wage  them  are  criminal.  The  world  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  x^each  the  point  of  making  it  as  much 
a  crime  to  incite  a  war  as  it  is  to  incite  a  riot,  as 
dangerous  to  attack  the  world's  peace  as  it  has 
long  been  to  act  against  the  king's  peace. 

I  have  the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  generous 
credit  you  give  me  for  these  things — credit  beyond 
my  due.  But  more  significant  than  the  honor  to 
me  is  the  significance  of  your  adherence  to  the 
philosophy,  as  your  Government  has  adhered  to 
the.  text,  of  the  agreement  of  London.  This  cere- 
mony, like  the  Honorary  Doctorate  conferred  by 
the  ancient  and  respected  University  of  Brussels, 
is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  that  we  share  a 
common  faith  in  the  law  as  a  redeemer  of  our 
century  from  its  bloody  beginnings.  Represent- 
ing our  respective  peoples,  may  we  renew  our  his- 
toric friendship  and  dedicate  ourselves  in  peace 
as  in  war  to  continue  the  struggle  for  law  against 
lawlessness,  whether  among  individuals  or  nations. 


Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  Volume  III 


Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression  is  a  series  of 
eight  volumes  which  will  contain  English  transla- 
tions of  all  of  the  documentary  evidence  collected 
by  the  American  and  British  prosecuting  staffs  for 
the  trial  of  the  major  Nazi  war  criminals  at  Niirn- 
berg,  together  with  explanatory  material  in  essay 
form  which  gives  background  for  and  explains 
the  documents.  Volumes  I  and  II  will  contain 
this  explanatory  material.  The  remaining  six 
volumes,  of  which  the  present  volume  III  is  the 
first  published,  contain  the  documentary  material. 

This  series  makes  available  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Allied  world  the  documented  story  of  Nazi 
Germany.  Primarily,  of  course,  the  documents 
are  concerned  with  the  guilt  of  the  leaders  of  the 
German  Reich,  but  they  contain  a  wealth  of  gen- 
eral information  illuminating  many  dark  corners 
of  recent  history.  Available  for  the  first  time  will 
be  the  documentary  materials  on :  how  the  Nazi 
conspirators  gained  control  of  Germany  ;  how  they 
purged  their  political  opponents;  how  they  de- 
stroyed their  trade  unions  and  persecuted 
churches;  how  they  plotted  and  launched  aggres- 


sive war  against  Austria,  Poland,  Norway,  the 
Low  Countries,  and  other  nations ;  how  they  per- 
secuted the  Jews ;  how  they  collaborated  with  Italy 
and  Japan ;  how  they  set  up  a  slave-labor  program 
with  its  concentration  camps;  and  many  other 
topics. 

The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  volumes  ac- 
cording to  a  series  of  numbers  that  were  given  to 
them  as  they  were  discovered  and  classified,  and 
consequently  are  not  arranged  in  topical  or  chron- 
ological order  within  each  volume.  The  present 
volume  III,  however,  contains  many  documents  of 
outstanding  interest.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
volume  is  the  basic  affidavit  explaining  how  the 
documentary  materials  were  collected  and  identi- 
fied. In  addition  are  several  documents  originat- 
ing with  Adolf  Hitler  :  his  basic  intention  to  over- 
throw the  Weimar  republic;  his  plan  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England;  directive  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia ;  his  order  of  October  1942  for  the  killing 
of  commandos ;  and  his  speech  to  his  commanders 
in  August  1939  dealing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  Poland.     There  are  notes  of  a  confer- 
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ence  of  top  Nazi  leaders  in  November  1937  con- 
cerning the  plan  of  the  war  and  the  1938  German 
master  plans  for  the  war  with  particular  reference 
to  Czechoslovakia.    There  are  also  some  early  doc- 
uments such  as  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Hitler  cabinet  in  1933  and  the  May  1935  mem- 
orandum from  Schacht  to  Hitler  concerning  the 
financing  of  the  armament  program.     There  are 
also  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  the  Nazi 
treatment  of  the  Jews,  such  as :  Goring's  order  of 
1940  on  the  seizure  of  Jewish  art  treasures ;  a  series 
of   teletype    orders    from    Gestapo   headquarters 
initiating  the  "spontaneous  uprising  against  the 
Jews"  in  1933;  a  letter  from  Goring  to  Heydrich 
concerning  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  question; 
and  the  official  SS  report  on  the  elimination  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto.     There  is  included  a  top-secret 
memorandum  of  a  General  Staff  officer,  dealing 
among  other  things  with  occupation  of  the  At- 
lantic islands  with  a  view  to  prosecution  of  war 
against  America   at  a  later  date.     In   addition, 
there  are  miscellaneous  documents  of  considerable 
interest,  such  as :  the  Rosenberg  report  on  political 
preparation   for   the   invasion   of   Norway;    the 
Sauckel  program  for  mobilization  of  labor ;  a  cir- 
cular by  Martin  Bormann  of  November  1943  de- 
manding harsher  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war; 
a  collection  of  documents  on  execution  in  gas  vans ; 
and   a   secret  German   report   on   the   Austrian 
Anschluss. 

The  materials  in  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggres- 
sion were  edited  by  Capt.  Roger  W.  Barrett, 
JAGD,  and  William  E.  Jackson,  Lt.  ( j.g.) ,  TJSNR, 
and  have  been  approved  by  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson,  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  at  Nurnberg. 

Acknowledgment  must  also  be  made  of  the  very 
effective  labors  of  the  British  Delegation  in  pre- 
paring those  materials  in  chapter  IX  on  Ag- 
gressive War  Relating  to  Aggression  as  a  Basic 
Nazi  Idea,  the  Violation  of  Treaties,  and  the 
Aggressions  against  Poland,  Danzig,  England, 
France,  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  Balkans,  as  well  as  the  materials  in  the 
sections  on  Individual  Defendants  relating  to 
Streicher,  Rader,  Donitz,  Von  Neurath,  and  Von 
Ribbentrop.  This  share  of  the  common  task  was 
borne  by  Sir  David  Maxwell-Fyfe,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Geoffrey  D.  Roberts,  K.C.,  Lt.  Col.  J.  M.  G. 
Griffith-Jones,  M.C.,   Col.  Harry  J.   Phillimore, 
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O.B.E.,  and  Maj.  Elwyn  Jones,  M.P.  The  British 
opening  address  was  delivered  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  chief  of  the  British  Delegation,  Sir 
Hartley  Shawcross,  K.C.,  M.P. 

Recognition  is  also  due  to  Miss  Alma  Soller  and 
Miss  Mary  Burns,  for  their  loyal  and  capable  as- 
sistance in  all  the  harassing  details  of  compiling, 
editing,  and  indexing  these  numerous  papers. 

One  final  word  should  be  said  in  recognition  of 
the  financial  burden  assumed  by  the  State  and  War 
Departments,  which  have  generously  joined  in 
allocating  from  their  budgets  the  very  considerable 
funds  required  to  make  this  publication  possible. 

Comment  on  Admission  of 
Displaced  Jews  to  Palestine 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  16] 

Although  the  President  has  been  exchanging 
views  with  Mr.  Attlee  on  the  subject,  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  presented  any  plan  of  its  own  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine.  It  is  the 
sincere  hope  of  the  President,  however,  that  as  a 
result  of  the  proposed  conversations  between  the 
British  Government  and  Jewish  and  Arab  repre- 
sentatives a  fair  solution  of  the  problem  of  Pales- 
tine can  be  found  and  immediate  steps  can  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  the  displaced 
Jews  in  Europe.  It  is  clear  that  no  settlement  of 
the  Palestine  problem  can  be  achieved  which  will 
be  fully  satisfactory  to  all  of  the  parties  concerned 
and  that,  if  this  problem  is  to  be  solved  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  Pales- 
tine, it  must  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine question  will  not  in  itself  solve  the  broader 
problem  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced 
persons  in  Europe.  The  President  has  been  giving 
this  problem  his  special  attention  and  hopes  that 
arrangements  can  be  entered  into  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  various  countries,  including  the 
United  States,  to  admit  many  of  these  persons  as 
permanent  residents.  The  President  on  his  part 
is  contemplating  seeking  the  approval  of  Congress 
for  special  legislation  authorizing  the  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  a  fixed  number  of  these  per- 
sons, including  Jews. 


Report  of  Arrival  in  U.S.  of  Displaced  Persons 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  15] 

The  President  has  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Immigration 
and- Naturalisation: 

August  7,  19$. 
My  Deak  Mr.  President  : 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  following  is  re- 
ported concerning  the  arrival  in  the  United  States 
of  displaced  persons  whose  immigration  was  facili- 
tated by  your  directive  of  December  22,  1945. x 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
has  received  and  approved  corporate  affidavits 
from  the  following  named  organizations  guaran- 
teeing financial  support  to  designated  numbers  of 
aliens  to  be  sponsored  by  the  organizations : 

The  American  Christian  Committee  for  Refugees,  Inc. 
147  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 

The  Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees 
265  West  14th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
425  Lafayette  Street, 
New  York  3,  New  York 

International  Rescue  and  Relief  Committee,  Inc., 

103  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  New  York 

National  Refugee  Service,  Incorporated, 
105  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York 

United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of  European  Chil- 
dren, Inc., 
215  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  3,  New  York 

Vaad  Hatzala  Emergency  Committee, 
132  Nassau  Street, 
New  York,  New  York 

The  American  Christian  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees signed  a  corporate  affidavit  for  500  people  and 
indicated  that  it  will  increase  the  number  as 
needed.  This  agency  which  will  provide  for  per- 
sons who  are  non-Roman  Catholic  and  non-Jewish 
has  instructed  its  overseas  workers  as  follows : 

(a)  Priority  should  be  given  to  families,  par- 
ticularly where  there  are  small  children  involved. 

(b)  In  making  up  the  monthly  quotas,  it  shall 
be  the  policjr  to  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the 


Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  groups  in 
Europe  represented. 

(c)  In  so  far  as  possible,  the  overseas  staff  shall 
make  known  the  strong  preference  of  the  Joint 
Christian  Committee  to  reserve  places  on  the  cor- 
porate affidavit  of  the  ACRR  for  persons  for  whom 
adequate  individual  affidavits  are  not  available, 
leaving  persons  with  strong  affidavits  of  support 
to  come  in  outside  their  corporate  affidavit  on  so 
called  "individual  affidavits." 

The  Catholic  Committee  for  Refugees  has  pro- 
vided a  corporate  affidavit  for  200  Roman  Catho- 
lic persons,  and  has  indicated  it  will  increase  the 
number  where  it  becomes  necessary.  The  Inter- 
national Rescue  and  Relief  Committee  has  pro- 
vided a  corporate  affidavit  for  500  people.  This 
group  is  non-sectarian  and  is  interested  in  specified 
individuals. 

The  National  Refugee  Service  has  signed  a  cor- 
porate affidavit  for  3500  people  and  will  increase 
this  number  whenever  it  becomes  necessary. 

The  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid 
Society  has  signed  a  corporate  affidavit  for  4500 
Jewish  persons. 

The  Vaacl  Hatzala  Emergency  Committee  is  in- 
terested in  Orthodox  Jews.  It  is  especially  in- 
terested in  Orthodox  Rabbis,  scholars,  and  their 
children  and  has  signed  a  corporate  affidavit  for 
1000  persons. 

The  United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children  has  signed  a  corporate  affidavit 
for  2000  children  and  is  the  only  organization 
authorized  to  sponsor  unaccompanied  children. 
They  are  willing  to  place  on  their  corporate  affi- 
davit and  make  plans  for  the  care  of  all  unaccom- 
panied children  under  eighteen  years  of  age  among 
the  displaced  persons  group  who  are  orphans,  or 
presumed  to  be  orphans.  When  there  are  groups 
of  children  who  are  brothers  and  sisters  and  some 
of  the  group  are  over  eighteen  years,  the  U.  S. 
Committee  will  take  care  of  the  entire  group. 

As  of  August  7,  1946,  approximately  3452  aliens 
have  arrived  in  the  United  States  under  this  proj- 
ect. (It  is  necessary  to  approximate  the  number 
because,  although  it  was  intended  that  all  of  the 
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immigrants  should  travel  to  the  United  States  on 
board  the  SS.  Marine  Flasher  and  SS.  Marine 
Perch,  some  aliens  to  whom  visas  were  issued  en- 
tered the  United  States  by  other  means  of  trans- 
portation and  at  ports  other  than  New  York). 
The  SS.  Marine  Flasher  has  made  three  trips  ar- 
riving at  the  port  of  New  York  on  May  20,  1946 
with  794  displaced  persons,  on  June  18,  1946  with 
587  such  persons,  and  on  July  15,  1946  with  360 
displaced  persons.  The  SS.  Marine  Perch  has 
made  three  trips,  arriving  at  New  York  on  May 
24,  1946  with  564  displaced  persons,  on  June  24, 
1946  with  606  displaced  persons,  and  on  July  27, 
1946  with  541  displaced  persons. 


The  seven  social  agencies  which  are  giving  cor- 
porate affidavits  have  sent  representatives  to  Eu- 
rope to  work  in  the  displaced  persons  camps  and 
assist  in  this  program.  These  same  agencies  meet 
the  Marine  Perch  and  Marine  Flasher  on  each  ar- 
rival in  New  York  and  arrange  for  these  immi- 
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grants  to  meet  interested  relatives  or  to  establish 
for  themselves  maintenance  and  resettlement  in 
the  United  States.  Arrivals  destined  to  the  agen- 
cies have  been  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The 
American  Christian  Committee  for  Refugees  re- 
ports a  group  of  Yugoslavs  already  enthusias- 
tically settled  on  farms  in  the  midwest.  The  U.  S. 
Committee  for  the  Care  of  European  Children  has 
been  able  to  place  children  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  some  persons 
who  arrived  in  the  earlier  boats  are  meeting  rela- 
tives and  friends  arriving  on  later  boats  and  are 
proudly  welcoming  and  "explaining  America  to 
them",  and  that  reports  have  come  from  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  that  these  people  have 
already  officially  filed  declarations  of  intention  to 
become  American  citizens. 


Respectfully, 


T.  B.  Shoemaker 
Acting  Co m  m issio n  er 


Procedural  Organization  of  Allied  Council  for  Japan 

REMARKS  BY  AMERICAN  REPRESENTATIVE  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COUNCIL' 


This  is  a  special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  the  procedural  organization  of  the 
Council  with  a  view  to  determination  of  what  pro- 
cedures, to  be  observed  by  all  members,  may  be 
expected  to  facilitate  and  regularize  the  Council's 
work,  to  place  the  Council  on  a  businesslike  basis 
and  in  general  to  improve  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Before  we  enter  into  discussion  of  details,  I 
wish  to  offer  comment  in  regard  to  what  in  my 
mind  is  the  fundamental  question  before  us.  It  is 
a  question  which  long  has  given  me  concern  both 
as  United  States  member  and  as  chairman  having 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  meetings.  It 
is  the  broad  question  of  the  Council's  possible  con- 
tribution to  the  furtherance  of  the  occupation  in 
cooperation  with  the  Supreme  Commander. 


1  George  Atcheson,  Jr.  These  remarks  were  made  before 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Allied  Council  for  Japan  in  Tokyo 
on  Tuesday  morning.  Aug.  13.  and  released  to  the  press  on 
Aug.  14. 


I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  would  wish  me 
to  offer  some  concrete  solution  of  the  fundamental 
question  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  propose  to 
offer  what  I  feel  to  be  such  a  solution  along  broad 
and  far-reaching  lines. 

There  are  perhaps  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
state  of  affairs  which  has  arisen  in  the  Council.  I 
have  neither  intention  nor  desire  to  engage  in  a 
survey  of  the  Council's  past  activities  or  to  under- 
take a  general  probing  in  the  various  aspects  of 
this  situation.  On  one  important  aspect,  how- 
ever, I  think  I  may  freely  touch. 

Observers  of  our  proceedings  have  had  the  im- 
pression, rightly  or  wrongly,  that  there  is  resent- 
ment in  the  Council  that  the  United  States,  by  dic- 
tate of  circumstance,  has  taken  a  predominant 
role  in  the  occupation.  There  should  be  a  way  to 
overcome  this  obstacle  to  a  smoother  and  more 
effective  working  of  the  Council  and  the  proposal 
which  I  shall  submit  to  you  in  due  course  has 
that  end  specifically  in  view. 
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But  I  must  say  at  this  juncture  that  I  do  not 
know  why  any  such  feeling  should  exist. 

Militarily  it  fell  to  the  United  States,  through 
no  desire  of  its  own,  to  take  leadership  in  the  great 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  material  and  in  the  heart- 
breaking effort  necessary  to  encompass  the  defeat 
of  Japan  through  the  long  years  and  over  the  vast 
spaces  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  Atsugi.  It  fell 
to  United  States  forces  under  General  MacArthur 
to  venture  the  historic  landing  into  the  armed 
camp  that  was  Japan  in  late  August  and  early 
September  1945.  It  fell  to  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  occupation  for  many  months  alone. 

In  the  field  of  political  matters  it  fell  to  the 
United  States  to  formulate  and  put  into  effect  the 
initial  post-surrender  policies  for  the  occupation. 
Some  time  before  the  surrender,  the  United  States 
invited  the  other  Allies  to  join  in  establishing  a 
Far  Eastern  Advisory  Commission,  but  the  re- 
sponse was  such  that  the  Commission  was  not  set 
up  until  several  months  after  the  surrender. 
Meanwhile,  the  United  States  had  no  recourse  but 
to  carry  forward  the  task  and  lay  down  necessary 
policies  to  achieve  Allied  objectives  as  set  forth 
in  the  Potsdam  Declaration.  The  Allies  subse- 
quently gave  approval  to  United  States  policies 
and  the  actions  thus  taken.  The  Far  Eastern 
Commission  has  been  functioning  since  February 
and  is  formulating  Allied  policy  decisions.  What 
General  MacArthur  is  engaged  upon,  therefore,  is 
the  momentous  enterprise  of  moulding  into  his- 
tory the  concrete  results  of  agreed-upon  Allied 
policies. 

The  occupation  authorities  already  have  Jap 
cooperation.  More  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  the 
Japs  have  come  to  realize  Avith  increasing  force 
and  clarity  that  our  ultimate  aims  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Japs  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of 
the  world  at  large. 

If  we  accept  that  the  agreed-upon  policies  of  the 
Allied  governments  continue  to  be  in  fact  the 
policies  of  those  governments,  it  is  incontrovertible 
that  all  the  Allies  seek  in  fact  the  goals  which  they 
have  announced  as  common,  and,  if  this  is  the  case, 
it  follows  that  the  Allied  representatives  on  this 
Council  must  wish  to  see  the  occupation  continue 
a  success.  It  follows  that  the  occupational 
authorities  may  rightly  expect  the  whole-hearted 
collaboration    of    all    Allied    representatives.     It 


follows  that  the  Allied  representatives  sitting 
here  will  give  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  powers  ungrudging  cooperation  in  the 
great  task  to  which  he  is  committed  on  behalf  of 
their  governments  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  his 
Government  and  mine.  I  hope  that  this  will  come 
to  be  considered  a  fundamental  principle,  and  that 
in  placing  subjects  on  the  agenda,  and  in  present- 
ing and  discussing  agenda  subjects,  the  members 
will  make  that  principle  the  basis  of  future  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Council. 

There  is  a  long  step  which  we  can  take  toward 
facilitating  and  enhancing  Allied  cooperation  at 
this  table  by  broadening  the  forum  of  discussion 
so  that  all  available  Allied  resources  in  knowledge 
and  experience  can  be  utilized  to  practical  ad- 
vantage and  all  directly  concerned  Allies  con- 
tribute on  the  spot  to  the  furtherance  of  Allied 
objectives.  General  MacArthur  and  I  propose 
that  the  Council  invite  representatives  of  those  11 
Allied  powers  which  waged  the  Pacific  war  and 
which  now  have  missions  in  Tokyo  to  sit  here  with 
us,  informally  and  unofficially,  and  contribute  their 
views.  We  would  be  glad  to  see  our  friend  the 
British  Ambassador  sitting  at  this  table.  We 
would  be  glad  to  see  our  friend  General  PechkofF, 
the  French  Ambassador,  at  the  Council  table.  We 
would  be  glad  to  have  our  friend  General  Schill- 
ing, head  of  the  Netherlands  Military  Mission, 
here  with  us.  We  would  be  glad  if  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Philippine  Government  were  to  join 
in  our  discussions.  We  would  be  happy  to  have 
all  Allied  representatives  concerned  make  a 
valued  contribution  to  our  work  and  to  the 
furtherance  of  occupation  objectives. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  11  nations  represented 
on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  which  is  now  the 
Allied  agency  for  the  formulation  of  policies, 
principles,  and  standards  in  regard  to  occupa- 
tional matters  within  the  Commission's  jurisdic- 
tion. It  would  be  helpful  to  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander to  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  indi- 
vidual representatives  of  all  those  11  nations. 
General  MacArthur  desires  and  seeks  constructive 
advice  and  counsel  from  any  and  every  source  to 
assist  him  in  his  discharge  of  the  tremendous 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  his  shoulders. 
That  he  seeks  and  welcomes  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  all  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  reflection  of  the  great 
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wisdom,  profound  insight,  and  far-seeing  states- 
manship with  which  he  has  handled  the  occupation. 
Revision  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Council  is  not  proposed  and  is  not  in  our  hands. 
But  we  can,  nevertheless,  invite  the  chief  Allied 
representatives  in  Tokyo  to  join  with  us  at  the 
Council  table,  informally  and  unofficially,  in  the 
discussion  of  substantive  matters,  other  than  pro- 
cedural, which  may  properly  be  brought  before  the 
Council.  By  so  doing,  I  submit,  we  will  unques- 
tionably increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Council 
in  assisting  the  Supreme  Commander,  and  will 
bring  the  Council  to  the  forefront  of  the  field,  so 
vital  today  to  all  the  world,  of  international  good- 
will and  cooperation. 


Anniversary  of  Korean 
Liberation 

STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

Celebrations  by  Korean  people  on  August  15 
marking  the  anniversary  of  their  liberation  from 
Japanese  domination  will  strike  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans. 

The  United  States  maintains  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  Korea  and  desires  to  see  it  attain  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  other  independent  nations  of 
the  world.  In  December  1945  the  United  States 
joined  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
China,  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  an  agreement 
providing  for  the  achievement  of  this  objective. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  share  the 
Korean  people's  disappointment  that  negotiations 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Moscow  agreement 
have  been  temporarily  suspended.  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  stand  ready  to  resume 
these  negotiations  at  any  time  on  a  basis  safe- 
guarding the  essentials  of  the  new-found  Korean 
liberty. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  military  govern- 
ment is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  enable  the  Korean 


1  The  President's  Special  Envoy  to  China. 
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people  to  participate  in  democracy  at  work  by 
encouraging  them  to  take  an  active  and  responsi- 
ble part  in  the  administration  of  southern  Korea. 
In  contributing  in  this  way  to  the  solution  of  prac- 
tical problems  of  administration,  Koreans  will 
acquire  experience  which  should  prove  useful 
when  their  country  is  again  united  in  independ- 
ence and  self-government. 


Present  Conditions  in  China 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  MARSHALL 
AND  AMBASSADOR  STUART 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall x  and  Dr.  J.  Leighton 
Stuart  have  been  exploring  together  every  possi- 
bility for  terminating  the  present  growing  conflict 
in  China  and  for  the  initiation  of  the  preliminary 
steps  in  the  development  of  a  truly  domocratic 
form  of  government.    The  desire  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  political  problems  appears  practi- 
cally unanimous  on  the  part  of  the  people.    The 
economic  situation  demands  a  prompt  solution  if 
a  disastrous  collapse  is  to  be  avoided.     The  fight- 
ing   is    daily    growing    more    wide-spread    and 
threatens  to  engulf  the  country  and  pass  beyond 
the  control  of  those  responsible.     Both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Communist  leaders  are  anxious 
to  put  an  end  to  the  fighting,  but  there  are  certain 
issues  concerned  in  the  immediate  settlement  in- 
volved regarding  which  an  agreement  has  not  been 
found.     It  appears  impossible  for  the  two  parties 
to  reach  a  settlement  of  these  issues  which  would 
permit  a  general  order  to  be  issued  for  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  hostilities  in  all  of  China.     Cer- 
tain of  the  unsettled  issues  relate  to  the  military 
redisposition  of  troops.     However,  these  appar- 
ently present  less  difficulty  of  settlement  than  a 
more  fundamental  issue  concerning  the  character 
of  local  or  county  governments  to  be  maintained 
in  the  regions  which  will  be  evacuated  as  a  result 
of   the   military   redisposition,   pending   a  basic 
decision  in  such  matters  by  the  Constitutional 
Assembly. 
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Recognition  of  New 
Bolivian  Government 

[Released  to  the  press  August  12] 

Acting  Secretary  Dean  Acheson  announced,  on 
August  12  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  extended  full  recognition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia,  which  is  now  organized  under 
Acting  President  Nestor  Guillen. 

At  noon  on  August  12  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  La  Paz 1  informed  the  new  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Bolivia  of  this  action  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Several  Ameri- 
can governments  had  previously  granted  recogni- 
tion, and  it  is  understood  that  others  are  taking 
similar  action. 

Provision  of  Albanian 
Currency  Law 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

A  new  Albanian  currency  law  went  into  effect 
July  15,  1916.  The  law  provides  that  a  person  in 
Albania  receiving  remittances  in  the  form  of 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  and  money  orders  will 
receive  2.77  Albanian  francs  to  the  dollar,  less  the 
bank's  commission.  This  compares  with  the  for- 
mer rate  of  25  Albanian  francs  to  the  dollar. 

It  is  understood  that  Albanian  authorities  open 
and  inspect  all  parcels  entering  Albania  from 
abroad.  Wherever  currency  is  encountered  it  is 
confiscated  by  the  authorities.  In  such  cases  where 
the  packages  are  forwarded  to  the  addressees  the 
latter  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  friends  and 
relatives  have  made  an  effort  to  forward  currency 
to  them. 

Summation  of  Activities 
in  Japan 

Summation  no.  9  for  the  Month  of  June  194G 
of  Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan,  consisting  of 
information  on  political,  economic,  and  social 
activities,  was  released  to  the  press  by  General 
Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers,  in  Tokyo  and  simultaneously  by  the  War 
Department  in  Washington  on  August  10. 
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Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property 


[Released  to  the  press  August  16] 

With  the  expiration  of  the  three-year  appoint- 
ment of  the  American  Commission  for  the  Pro- 
tection and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monu- 
ments in  War  Areas,  its  continuing  functions  have 
been  assumed  by  the  Department  of  State  to  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  International  Infor- 
mation and  Cultural  Affairs. 

The  appointment  of  the  American  Commission 
in  August  1943  by  President  Roosevelt,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell 
Hull,  was  regarded  as  a  proclamation  to  the  world, 
friends  and  enemies,  of  our  practical  concern  in 
protecting  these  symbols  of  civilization  from  in- 
jury and  spoliation.  The  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission,  which  included  distinguished 
representatives  of  American  universities,  mu- 
seums, libraries,  and  the  church,  and  the  Chairman, 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  have  served  through- 
out the  term  of  their  appointment  without  pay  and 
have  generously  given  their  time  in  bringing  about 
the  fullest  cooperation  between  American  scholars 
and  the  American  Government  for  the  realization 
of  their  purposes. 

The  research  on  endangered  cities  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  by  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  for  the  Protection  of 
Cultural  Treasures  in  War  Areas  and  the  Ameri- 
can Defense-Harvard  Group  was  coordinated  into 
a  vigorous  program  under  the  Civil  Affairs  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department.  The  pioneering  and 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  monuments,  fine- 
arts,  and  archives  officers  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East  have  been  widely  publicized.  With  the  close 
cooperation  of  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
State  Departments,  the  wartime  activities  of  the 
American  Commission  have  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

The  settlement  of  cultural  property  following 
hostilities  necessitated  the  continuation  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  of  this  coordination  of  Govern- 
ment activities.    Plunder,  no  less  than  destruction, 


1  Joseph  Flack. 
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is  one  of  the  chief  hazards  to  art  in  time  of  war. 
The  looting  of  art  treasures  by  the  Nazis  has  been 
prosecuted  as  a  crime  in  the  Niirnberg  trials,  and 
their  ignominious  glory  in  their  cultural  spoils  has 
been  condemned. 

The  immediate  post-war  problem  consists  of  the 
reconstitution  of  the  artistic  and  historic  heritage 
of  enemy-occupied  countries.  Since  the  surrender 
of  Germany  and  Japan,  the  military  government 
in  the  American  zones  of  occupation  has  been  giv- 
ing the  fullest  aid  to  claimant  countries  in  the 
location,  the  recovery,  and  the  restitution  of  works 
of  art  which  were  widely  dislocated  by  the  enemy. 
The  Treasury  and  State  Departments  are  also  tak- 
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ing  every  means  to  prevent  the  illegal  entry  or  sale 
of  stolen  art  in  this  country. 

The  protection  of  art  in  time  of  war  is  based 
upon  the  universally  accepted  principle  that  cul- 
tural property  is  inviolable.  The  United  States 
Government,  like  the  other  Allied  nations,  seeks 
only  the  restoration  of  cultural  objects  to  the  right- 
ful owners.  The  artistic  and  historic  treasures  of 
a  nation  are  regarded  as  that  nation's  patrimony, 
and  the  great  public  collections  of  the  world  as  an 
international  heritage.  It  is  the  preservation  of 
this  irreplaceable  cultural  heritage  of  all  nations 
which  is  recognized,  today,  as  an  international 
responsibility. 


The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  August  13] 

It  is  significant  that  this  bill  (H.R.  6967,  "to  im- 
prove, strengthen,  and  expand  the  Foreign  Service 
of  the  United  States  and  to  consolidate  and  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  its  administration")  comes  to 
me  for  signature  at  just  the  time  that  the  efforts  of 
Secretary  Byrnes  at  the  Peace  Conference  are 
demonstrating  how  great  a  stake  the  United  States 
has  in  world  affairs.  While  we  strive  to  reach  in- 
ternational agreement  on  the  large  and  confused 
issues,  we  can  make  progress  by  trying  to  perfect 
those  instruments  of  international  relations  which 
it  lies  in  our  power  to  improve.  This  administra- 
tion is  doing  everything  possible  to  back  up  our 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  ancil- 
lary organizations,  and  in  the  International  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This  For- 
eign Service  legislation  is  consistent  with  all  our 
efforts  in  this  field.  It  seeks  to  make  the  Service 
as  efficient  an  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  as 
possible  and  to  make  our  efforts  to  win  the  peace 
that  much  more  effective. 

The  traditional  responsibilities  of  the  Foreign 
Service  have  increased  in  complexity  and  impor- 
tance and  many  new  duties  have  been  added  as  a 
result  of  the  inclusion  in  the  Department  of  State 
of  some  of  the  functions  of  wartime  agencies.    The 


efficient  performance  of  this  service  is  now  more 
vital  to  the  Government  and  individual  American 
citizens  than  before  the  war.  It  must  keep  our 
Government  informed  with  the  greatest  foresight 
and  accuracy ;  it  must  make  effective  our  policies 
in  great  countries  and  small;  it  must  protect  our 
citizens  abroad  in  a  troubled  world  and  must  pro- 
mote our  commerce  under  conditions  of  trade  still 
influenced  by  the  war  and  subject  to  controls  not 
always  familiar  to  the  private  trader. 

The  Foreign  Service  is  now  functioning  as  best 
it  can  on  an  outmoded  plan  laid  down  in  1924.  In 
this  bill  we  create  a  "new  model"  service.  One  of 
the  basic  reforms  is  a  revision  of  the  salary  struc- 
ture so  that  a  man  without  independent  means  can 
serve  his  country  as  an  Ambassador  or  Minister  or 
in  any  Foreign  Service  position  as  effectively  as  a 
wealthy  man.  At  the  same  time  that  the  bill  im- 
proves compensation  it  subjects  the  Service  to 
more  rigid  requirements  in  regard  to  promotion 
and  training;  it  seeks  to  keep  our  diplomats  and 
consuls  from  losing  touch  with  American  life  and 
thought  by  providing  more  frequent  and  varied 
assignments  in  this  country;  and  it  tries  to  make 
the  Service  truly  representative  of  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment and  people  by  making  it  possible  for  the 
best  qualified  men  and  women  in  the  country,  in  or 
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out  of  the  Government,  to  have  tours  of  duty  with 
the  Foreign  Service  in  any  of  its  ranks. 

We  hope  to  speed  the  success  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  improving  its  instruments.  For  a  coun- 
try situated  as  we  are,  only  the  best  possible  For- 
eign Service  will  suffice ;  this  new  act  will,  I  hope, 
provide  the  foundations  on  which  we  can  build 
such  a  service. 


Provision  for  Reorganization 
of  the  Foreign  Service 

[Released  to  the  press  August  13] 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  19-16  which  the 
President  signed  on  August  13  provides  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  Department  will  carry  out 
its  new  responsibilities  throughout  the  world.  It 
represents  the  first  major  reorganization  in  the 
Foreign  Service  since  1924  and  by  its  flexible  pro- 
visions will  enable  the  Department  to  send  abroad 
the  highest  type  of  personnel  available  in  this 
country.  By  a  more  intensive  training  program 
and  by  more  rigid  standards  of  performance,  the 
bill  insures  a  Foreign  Service  which  will  treat  with 
vigor  and  understanding  the  complex  problems  of 
the  post-war  world.  The  Department  is  gratified 
that  it  has  this  opportunity  to  make  an  effective 
and  continuous  contribution  to  peace. 


Visit  of  Colombian  Archivist 

Dr.  Enrique  Ortega  Ricaurte,  distinguished  Co- 
lombian archivist  and  historian,  and  director  of 
the  National  Archives  of  Colombia,  is  visiting  the 
United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Department 
of  State.  His  principal  interest  is  to  visit  archives 
in  the  United  States  and  especially  to  study  the 
material  which  pertains  to  the  history  of  Colombia 
contained  in  the  National  Archives  in  Washington. 


Erratum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  August  11,  1946,  pp.  272 
and  273,  the  release  lines  of  both  reports  should 
read  "Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House 
August  2". 
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Establishment  of  Office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affair  ' 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  State  for  a  period  of 
two  years  following  the  enactment  and  approval 
of  this  legislation  by  the  President,  the  Office  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
which  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  a  year  and  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  shall  serve  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State. 

Approved  August  1,  1946. 


JAn  Act  To  establish  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Public  Law  590,  79th  Cong. 
For  H.  Rept.  2249,  see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1093. 
William  L.  Clayton  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  on  Aug.  17,  1946. 


Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  articles  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  August  10  issue 
of  the  Foreign,  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  for  10 
cents  each : 

"War-Racked  French  Ports  Progress  Toward 
Normalcy",  By  Ruth  C  Leslie,  Department  of 
Commerce,  based  on  reports  from  the  American 
Embassy,  Paris. 
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Training  Announcements 


Departmental  Orientation  Program 

The  ten-o'clock  series  of  Departmental  Orien- 
tation Conferences  will  be  resumed  in  September 
in  room  474,  main  State  building.  Topics  for 
the  first  week  are : 

Tuesday,  September  3:  Political  Problems 
of  the  American  Republics,  by  Ellis  O.  Briggs, 
Director,  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs 

Thursday,  September  5:  Political  Problems 
of  the  Far  East,  by  John  Carter  Vincent,  Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs 

Foreign  Service  Orientation  Series 

Two  new  classes  of  Vice  Consuls,  entering  dur- 
ing September,  will  attend  the  nine-o'clock 
Foreign  Service  Orientation  Conferences  in  room 
474.  This  series  covers  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  and  provides  a 
survey  of  the  major  geographic  areas  of  the 
world. 

Other  personnel  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Foreign  Service  are  invited  to  attend  any  or  all 
of  these  talks. 


Lectures  for  the  first  week  in  September  are : 
Wednesday,   September   4:  J.   Klahr   Huddle, 
Foreign  Service  officer,  The  History  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States 

Friday,  September  6:  James  Farriss,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  Relations  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  Foreign  Service  to  Other  Departments  and 
"Agencies  of  the  Government 

Detailed  announcements  of  the  series  may  be 
obtained  by  calling  extension  3179. 

Franklin  Roudybush,  formerly  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commission,  Department  of  State,  is 
now  Registrar  of  the  Division  of  Training 
Services.  During  the  war,  Mr.  Roudybush  was 
responsible  for  translation— especially  of  uncom- 
mon languages— in  the  Office  of  Censorship,  and 
for  special  liaison  with  the  Department.  Before 
the  war  he  was  dean  of  a  Foreign  Service 
school. 
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Agreements  and  Treaties  Concluded 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1945 


Article  by  RAYMOND  H.  FISHER1 


THE  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  like 
various  other  governments,  has  conducted, 
negotiations  in  the  last  year  or  two  to  restore 
treaty  obligations  that  were  interrupted  by  the  war 
and  to  revise  or  expand  the  pattern  of  existing 
international  commitments.  The  texts  of  certain 
Soviet  political  agreements  of  general  interna- 
tional interest  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  treaties  signed  with 
France,  December  10,  1944,2  with  Yugoslavia, 
April  11, 1945,3  with  Poland,  April  21  and  August 
16,  1945,4  with  China,  August  14,  1945,5  and  with 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  February  27, 
1946.6 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1945  the  Soviet  Union 
concluded  a  number  of  agreements,  most  of  which 

'Dr.  Fisher,  formerly  County  Specialist  in  the  Division 
of  Eastern  European  Affairs,  Office  of  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  will  be  a  member  of  the  history 
department  of  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

2  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  French  Republic.  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7, 
1945,  p.  39. 

3  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Mutual  Aid  and  Post-War  Co- 
operation between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugoslavia.  Bul- 
letin of  Apr.  11,  1945,  p.  774. 

4  Agreement  regarding  Friendship,  Mutual  Assistance 
and  Post-War  Cooperation  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Polish  Republic  (Apr.  21,  1945)  ;  Treaty  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Polish  Republic  on  the  Soviet-Polish 
State  Frontier  (Aug.  16,  1945)  ;  Agreement  and  Protocol 
between  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  National  Unity  of  the  Polish  Re- 
public on  Compensation  for  Damages  Caused  by  German 
Occupation  (Aug.  16,  1945).  Bulletin  of  Mar.  3,  1946, 
p.  340. 


are  economic  in  character.  The  following  account 
contains  summaries  of  these  agreements,  as  they 
have  been  announced  in  press  reports  in  this  and 
in  the  contracting  countries.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  made  to  appraise  the  degree  to  which  the 
terms  appearing  on  paper  have  or  have  not  been 
carried  out. 

II 
Albania 

An  exchange  of  notes  restoring  formal  diplo- 
matic relations  appears  to  be  the  only  engagement 
in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
concluded  with  Albania  during  1945.  The  deci- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Government  to  reestablish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Albania  and  to  invite  the 
exchange  of  ministers  was  communicated  on  No- 
vember 9  by  Colonel  Sokolov,  Chief  of  the  Soviet 


5  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance  between  the  Re- 
public of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R. ;  Exchange  of  Notes  re- 
lating to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance ;  Exchange 
of  Notes  on  Outer  Mongolia ;  Agreement  concerning 
Dairen ;  Protocol  to  the  Agreement  on  Dairen ;  Agree- 
ment on  Port  Arthur;  Appendix  to  "Agreement  on  Port 
Arthur" ;  Agreement  regarding  Relations  between  Chi- 
nese Administration  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Forces  after  the  Entry  of  Soviet  Troops  into  the 
"Three  Eastern  Provinces"  of  China  during  the  Present 
Joint  Military  Operations  against  Japan ;  Agreement 
between  the  Republic  of  China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concern- 
ing the  Chinese  Changchun  Railway — all  signed  August 
14,  1945.     Bulletin  of  Feb.  10,  1946,  p.  201. 

0  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic;  Agree- 
ment on  Economic  and  Cultural  Collaboration  between  the 
Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Government  of  the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic.  Bulletin  of  June  2,  1946, 
p.  968. 
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Military  Mission  in  Albania,  to  General  Enver 
Hoxha,  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
Albania.  General  Hoxha  expressed  satisfaction 
at  the  announcement  and  readiness  to  exchange 
envoys. 

Bulgaria 
Two  trade  agreements  and  the  restoration  of 
diplomatic  relations  constitute  the  formal  engage- 
ments entered  into  between  Bulgaria  and  the 
U.S.S.K.  during  1945..  On  March  14-15  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  and  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ments signed  at  Moscow  a  trade  agreement  and 
five  accompanying  annexes.  The  agreement  con- 
tained a  schedule  of  goods  to  be  exported  by  each 
country  to  the  other.  Soviet  exports  to  Bulgaria 
were  to  include  metals,  petroleum  products,  cotton, 
rubber,  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery, 
chemicals,  paper,  cellulose,  hay,  oats,  medicines. 
Bulgarian  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be 
tobacco  particularly,  agricultural  products,  veg- 
etable oils,  ores,  cotton  goods. 

A  supplementary  trade  agreement  between  the 
two  countries  was  signed  on  December  15  at  Sofia. 
By  this  agreement  the  U.S.S.R.  undertook  to  sup- 
ply Bulgaria  with  30,000  metric  tons  of  wheat, 
deliveries  to  begin  immediately  and  to  be  finished 
by  April  1 ,  1946.     The  Bulgarian  Government 
agreed  to  repay  these  amounts  by  April  1,  1947.' 
In  April  of  this  year  a  protocol  supplementary 
to  the  March  1945  agreement  was  signed  which 
provided  for  the  completion  of  Soviet  deliveries 
to  Bulgaria  under  the  1945  agreement.    Included 
for  delivery  were  13,250  tons  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, 22,650  tons  of  ferrous  metals,  250  tons  of  light 
metals,  9,903  tons  of  chemicals,  22,000  tons  of  fer- 
tilizer,  12,400   tons   of   cellulose  paper,   and   an 
electric-power  station  of  12,000  watts. 

During  the  summer  of  1945  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Bulgaria  were  resumed. 
On  August  14  Colonel-General  Biryuzov,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  in 
Bulgaria,  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Government 
informed  Mr.  Kimon  Georgiev,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Bulgaria,  of  the  decision  of  the  Soviet 
Government  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria  and  proposed  the  exchange  of  min- 


7  According  to  a  press  report  from  Sofia,  dated  June  S. 
1946,  the  Soviet  Union  has  released  Bulgaria  from  the 
obligation  to  return  the  50,000  [sic]  tons  of  wheat  loaned 
last  year. 
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isters.     The  Bulgarian  expressed  agreement  and 
satisfaction. 

Czechoslovakia 

Treaty    relations    between    the    U.S.S.K.    and 

Czechoslovakia  in  1945  were  unique  in  that  they 
involved  the  cession  of  territory.    On  June  29  at 
Moscow  representatives  of  the  two  governments 
signed  the  treaty  and  protocol  on  Transcarpathian 
Ukraine.     Ratification  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  occurred  on  No- 
vember 27,  1945;  exchange  of  ratifications  took 
place  on  January  30,  1946.    This  treaty  ceded  the 
province   called   by   the   Czechs   "Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia" '— and  thereafter  to  be  known  as  "Trans- 
carpathian  Ukraine"— to  the  Ukrainian   S.S.R. 
The  new  boundary  between  Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was,  with  minor  modifications, 
the  frontier  existing  on  September  29,  1938  be- 
tween Slovakia  and  Subcarpathian  Ruthenia.  The 
protocol  provided  for  a  demarcation  commission, 
consisting  of  three  representatives  from  each  side. 
to  mark  the  boundary  on  the  spot.     It  also  pro- 
vided that  persons  of  Russian  or  Ukrainian  na- 
tionality residing  in  the  Slovak  districts  of  Czecho- 
slovakia could,  until  January  1,  1946,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Soviet  authorities  opt  for  Soviet 
citizenship,  and  persons  of  Slovak  or  Czech  na- 
tionality having  permanent  residence  in  Trans- 
carpathian Ukraine  could,  until  January  1,  1946, 
with  permission  of  the  Czechoslovak  authorities, 
opt  for  Czechoslovak  citizenship.     Those  utilizing 
the  right  of  option  were  to  move,  within  12  months 
after  receiving  consent  of  the  respective  govern- 
ment, to  the  state  whose  citizenship  they  were  to 
acquire.     They  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  then 
movable  property  with  them.    For  their  immova- 
ble property  they  were  to  be  compensated,  as  alsc 
were  persons  of  Czech  or  Slovak  nationality  whc 
were  compelled  to  leave  Transcarpathian  Ukraine 
in  consequence  of  enemy  occupation ;  to  these  per 
sons  belong  juridical  persons  regarded  as  Czechs 
or  Slovaks  by  virtue  of  their  legal  organs  prioi 
to  the  occupation.    A  liquidation  commission,  com 
posed  of  representatives  from  each  high  contract 
ing  party,  was  to  be  established  to  handle  th 
questions  of  law,  property,  and  finance  involved  n 
the  transfer  of  territory,  as  well  as  compensa 
tions  for  immovable  property.    Liquidation  of  al 
compensations  was  to  be  completed  18  months  froi 
date  of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
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Late  in  August  1945  a  Czechoslovak  trade  mis- 
don  negotiated  a  trade  agreement  in  Moscow  with 
:he  Soviet  Government,  Signed,  reportedly,  on 
September  8,  this  agreement  was  preliminary  in 
character,  since  it  applied  only  to  the  period  re- 
maining in  19-15,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
continued  tacitly  until  a  new  agreement,  valid  for 
3ne  year  from  date  of  signing,  was  concluded  on 
April  12,  1946.  In  general  the  September  agree- 
ment called  for  an  exchange  of  raw  materials  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  exchange  for  machinery  and 
industrial  goods  from  Czechoslovakia.  Among 
the  products  to  be  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union 
were  iron  ore,  manganese,  chromium  ore,  cotton, 
rice,  fats  and  other  foods,  flax,  wool,  coal  from 
the  Waldenburg  basin  in  former  German  terri- 
tory, gasoline  and  other  oil  products,  pyrites,  and 
rock  salt.  Czechoslovakia  was  to  deliver  to  the 
Soviet  Union  machine  tools,  electrotechnical  prod- 
ucts, rolling  mills,  harvesting  and  other  light  ma- 
chinery, locomotives,  and  electric  motors. 

Of  minor  significance  was  an  agreement  signed 
on  October  21  between  the  People's  Commissariat 
for  Communications  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Ministry  for  Post  Offices  on  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  postal,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone communications  between  the  two  countries. 

Finland 

Finland  was  the  first  countiy  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945  when 
on  January  31  representatives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries signed  a  commodities-exchange  agreement 
in  Moscow.  Under  its  terms  the  U.S.S.R.  was  to 
deliver  to  Finland,  by  June  1,  1945,  5,000  tons  of 
wheat,  25,000  tons  of  rye,  1,000  tons  of  sugar,  50 
tons  of  chocolate,  250  tons  of  other  sweets.  The 
total  value  of  the  stipulated  Soviet  deliveries  to 
Finland  was  around  $2,260,000  (American) .  Fin- 
land was  to  deliver  to  the  U.S.S.R.  chiefly  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  sulfur  ore.  Finland  was  also  to  repair 
at  its  Helsinki  and  Aabo  shipyards  Soviet  naval 
vessels,  with  the  value  of  such  repair  work  esti- 
mated at  $1,100,000.  The  exchange  of  goods  was 
to  take  place  directly  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, the  Supply  Ministry  to  be  the  Government 
agency  responsible  in  Finland.  A.  I.  Mikoyan,  as 
Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade,  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  Soviet  Government. 

A  second  economic  agreement  between  the  two 
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countries,  a  trade  agreement,  was  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  May  8,  1945.  By  this  agreement  the  Soviet 
Union  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  supply  Fin- 
land with  another  5,000  tons  of  wheat  and  25,000 
tons  of  rye,  as  well  as  fuel  and  lubricating  oils, 
kerosene,  salt,  apatite,  leather  products,  and  500 
metric  tons  of  tobacco.  Finland's  obligations 
called  for  sending  paper,  cellulose,  and  pre-fabri- 
cated  wooden  houses  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  total 
turn-over  of  $17,000,000  (American)  was  antici- 
pated. 

The  commercial  negotiations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Finland  were  of  a  continuing  nature, 
with  the  result  that  a  third  and  supplementary 
agreement  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  August  11, 
1945.  According  to  this  agreement  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  to  send  to  Finland,  during  the  period  ending 
in  June  1946,  cereals,  salt,  coal,  coke,  fuel  and 
lubricating  oils,  apatite,  sugar,  tobacco,  fodder 
cakes,  and  certain  other  products  not  named.  As 
before,  Finland  was  to  pay  for  them  by  exporting 
to  the  Soviet  Union  cellulose,  paper,  cardboard, 
and  paper  products. 

During  that  month  diplomatic  relations  between 
Finland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  resumed.  On  Au- 
gust 6  Colonel  General  Zhdanov,  Chairman  of  the 
Control  Commission  in  Finland,  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Government  had  decided  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Finland  and  requested 
the  exchange  of  ministers.  The  Finnish  Govern- 
ment replied  on  the  same  day,  expressing  agree- 
ment and  satisfaction. 

The  next  agreements  between  the  two  countries 
concerned  the  boundary  readjustment  at  Petsamo. 
On  October  26  the  Soviet  and  Finnish  Delegations 
on  the  Joint  Soviet-Finnish  Commission  for  de- 
marcation of  the  frontier  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Finland  in  the  district  of  Pechenga  (Petsamo) 
signed  the  documents  demarcating  the  frontier.8 
At  the  same  time  a  protocol  defining  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  frontiers  of  the  U.S.S.R,,  Finland, 
and  Norway  was  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  and  Finnish  Delegations  in  joint  committee 
and  by  a  Norwegian  representative. 

Finland  was  also  the  last  country  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  1945.  On 
December  31  the  two  countries  concluded  an  agree- 
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s  The  boundary  itself  is  defined  in  the  armistice  agree- 
ment of  Sept.  19,  1944,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Feb.  18,  1945,  p.  261. 
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nient  prolonging  the  period  of  reparations  pay- 
ments by  two  years,  from  six  to  eight  years,  and 
permitting  a  reduction  in  the  annual  reparations 
instalments.  The  reduction  in  1946  will  amount 
to  about  $15,000,000  (American). 

France 

A  trade  agreement  between  France  and  U.S.S.R. 
was  signed  at  Moscow  on  December  29, 1945.8a  In- 
struments of  ratification  were  exchanged  at  Paris 
on  May  2,  1946.  The  agreement,  which  was  to 
run  for  five  years,  contains  mutual  most-favored- 
nation  clauses  with  regard  to  the  exchange  of 
goods,  navigation,  and  the  status  of  juridical  and 
physical  persons  engaging  in  trade  transactions 
under  the  agreement.  The  legal  status  of  the 
trade  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  de- 
fined and  the  establishment  of  commercial  missions 
in  the  capitals  of  both  countries  provided  for. 

According  to  the  Moscow  press  "this  agreement 
permits  the  renewal  and  development,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  both  Governments  over 
a  prolonged  period  of  time,  of  trade  relations  be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  France,  in  the  degree  to 
which  both  countries  shall  possess  goods  and  raw 
materials  for  export.1'  Omitting  any  mention 
of  specific  commodities  to  be  exchanged,  this 
treaty,  unlike  the  trade  agreements  with  Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  other  countries,  is  apparently  in- 
tended to  provide  only  the  framework  within 
which  the  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  to  be  conducted  when- 
ever active  trade  between  the  two  countries  actu- 
ally develops.  The  legal  status  accorded  the  Soviet 
trade  delegation  in  France  appears  to  be  the  most 
substantial  part  of  this  agreement. 

Hungary 

Economic  matters  were  the  subject  of  three 
agreements  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Pro- 
visional National  Government  of  Hungary.    The 


8aText  printed  in  Journal  Offlciel,  June  20,  1946. 

9  The  text  of  this  armistice  agreement  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Jan.  21,  1945,  p.  83. 

10  The  joint  Soviet-Rumanian  companies  may  be  taken 
as  a  model  since  they  were  the  first  to  be  provided  for  and 
more  is  known  about  them. 

11  The  agreements  establishing  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian 
oil  company  and  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  company  to  ex- 
ploit Hungary's  bauxite  resources  were  signed  in  Budapest 
on  Apr.  8,  1946. 
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first  agreement  related  to  the  fulfilment  by  Hun- 
gary of  article  12  of  the  armistice  agreement  of 
January  20,  1945.9  It  was  an  agreement  on  the 
delivery  of  goods  by  Hungary  in  reparation  for 
damages  inflicted  by  Hungary  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  through  military  operations  and  occupa- 
tion of  Soviet  territory  and  was  signed  in  Buda- 
pest on  June  15, 1945.  The  delivery  of  200  million 
American  dollars'  worth  of  goods  provided  for  by 
article  12  of  the  armistice  is  to  be  made  in  equal 
proportions  annually  during  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary 20,  1945  through  January  20,  1951.  The 
reparations  agreement  provides  for  deliveries  of 
machine  equipment,  vessels,  grain,  livestock,  and 
other  articles.  A  detailed  list  of  articles  to  be  de- 
livered and  of  the  schedule  of  their  delivery  was 
drawn  up.  The  cost  of  the  articles  to  be  delivered 
was  determined  according  to  1938  prices  in  Ameri- 
can dollars,  with  15  percent  added  for  industrial 
goods  and  10  percent  for  other  goods. 

The  second  and  third  agreements  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Hungary  involved  economic  col- 
laboration and  reciprocal  delivery  of  goods. 
These  agreements  were  signed  on  August  27  in 
Moscow.  By  their  terms  the  same  kind  of  eco- 
nomic relations  were  established  between  these  two 
countries  as  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Rumania. 

The  trade  agreement  provides  for  a  bilateral  ex- 
change of  goods  for  the  period  from  September 
1945 to  December  31,  1946  to  the  value  of  about 
$30,000,000.  It  also  provides  for  the  spinning  of 
thread  from  Soviet  raw  cotton  by  Hungarian 
factories  and  their  production  of  fabrics  for  the 

U.S.S.R. 

The  agreement  on  economic  collaboration  has  as 
its  announced  purpose  the  facilitating  of  Soviet- 
Hungarian  economic  relations  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Hungary's  economy  through  the  means  of 
joint  Soviet-Hungarian  organizations,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  joint  Soviet-Rumanian  companies.10 
Joint  companies  were  to  be  set  up  in  Hungary  to 
(1)  prospect  for  bauxite  and  undertake  its  manu- 
facture into  aluminum;  u  (2)  prospect  for  petro- 
leum and  purchase  refineries  for  its  production ; " 
(3)  further  coal  production;  (4)  acquire  and  de- 
velop power  plants;  (5)  develop  the  chemical 
industry,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers ;  (6)  develop  the  manufacturing 
of  electrical  and  agricultural  machinery;  (7)  de- 
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velop  river,12  motor,  and  air  transport,12  to  this  end 
acquiring  ships,  fostering  air  traffic,  establishing 
automobile  factories,  and  setting  up  a  bank  to 
finance  these  enterprises;  and  (8)  establish  an 
agricultural  research  center  and  a  mechanization 
center,  and  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  breeding 
stock  between  Hungary  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  agreement,  which  is  to  run  for  five  years,  was 
signed  on  August  27,  1945  in  Moscow.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  agreement  by  the  Supreme  National 
Council  of  Hungary  occurred  on  December  20  and 
by  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  December  26, 1945. 

The  month  of  September  saw  the  resumption  of 
formal  diplomatic  relations  between  Hungary  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  On  September  25  K.  E.  Voroshilov, 
Chairman  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission  in 
Hungary,  informed  Mr.  Miklos,  Prime  Minister  in 
the  Provisional  National  Hungarian  Government, 
of  the  Soviet  Government's  decision  to  reestablish 
diplomatic  relations  with  Hungary  and  proposed 
the  exchange  of  ministers.  The  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment replied,  expressing  agreement  with  the 
decision  and  proposal. 

Poland 

The  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  have  concluded  more 
agreements  during  1945  with  Poland  than  with 
any  other  country.  Three  treaties,  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Alliance  of  April  21,  the  Treaty 
on  the  Soviet-Polish  State  Frontier  of  August  16, 
and  the  Agreement  and  Protocol  on  Compensation 
for  Damages  Caused  by  German  Occupation,  also 
of  August  16,  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin.13 

A  fourth  agreement  concerned  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  Polish  and  Soviet  citizens.  This  agree- 
ment, with  attached  protocol,  was  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  July  6  by  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  the  Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity 
of  the  Polish  Republic.  It  provided  that  persons 
of  Polish  and  Jewish  nationality  who  held  Polish 
citizenship  prior  to  September  17,  1939  and  were 
currently  residing  on  Soviet  territory,  as  well  as 
members  of  their  families,  might  move  to  Poland, 
withdrawing  from  Soviet  citizenship.  The  right 
of  resettlement  was  extended  also  to  persons  of 
Polish  nationality  described  in  the  decrees  of  June 
22  and  July  14,  1944  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.14  Persons  of  Rus- 
sian,  Ukrainian,   Byelorussian,   Ruthenian,    and 
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Lithuanian  nationality  living  on  the  territory  of 
Poland,  and  members  of  their  families,  might  sur- 
render their  Polish  citizenship   and  resettle  on 
Soviet  territory.     Surrender  of  citizenship   and 
resettlement  were  to  be  voluntary.    Those  persons 
relinquishing  Polish  citizenship  were  to  apply  be- 
fore November  20,  1945  to  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  or,  if  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  the  appropriate  embassy  or  legation.    Persons 
relinquishing  Polish  citizenship  were  to  apply  be- 
fore November  1,  1945  to  the  responsible  local  au- 
thorities.    A   mixed   Soviet-Polish    Commission, 
consisting  of  three  appointees  from  each  country 
and  sitting  in  Moscow,  was  to  coordinate  this 
agreement,  register  persons  subject  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  appoint  plenipotentiaries  at  the  depar- 
ture centers.     The  transfer  of  persons  was  to  be 
completed  by  December  31,  1945.     The  technical 
details  were  embodied  in  the  protocol  attached  to 
the  agreement.     The  emigrants  were  to  have  the 
right  to  take  with  them  property  up  to  two  tons 
for  each  family  for  rural  persons  and  'up  to  one 
ton  for  urban  persons;  persons  of  special  profes- 
sions could  take  with  them  the  articles  used  in  their 
professional  activity.    Emigrants  could  take  with 
them  a  maximum  of  1,000  rubles  or  zloty.     The 
agreement  did   not  alter  the  provisions  of   the 
agreements  of  September  9  and  22,  1944  between 
the  Polish  Committee  of  National  Liberation  and 
the  Ukrainian.  Byelorussian,  and  Lithuanian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  concerning  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  population. 

Four  other  agreements  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Poland  are  economic  in  character.  On  July 
7,  1945  two  documents  were  signed  in  Moscow. 
One  is  the  Commercial  Treaty  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Polish  Republic.  It  provides 
for  the  development  and  strengthening  by  both 
countries  of  economic  relations  between  them  in 
the  spirit  of  friendship  and  collaboration  and  sets 
forth  the  principle  of  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, to  be  accorded  to  both  sides.  The  other  is  an 
agreement  for  the  mutual  delivery  of  goods  be- 


12  The  agreements  establishing  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian 
civil-aviation  company  and  a  joint  Soviet-Hungarian  navi- 
gation company  were  signed  in  Budapest  on  Mar.  29,  1946. 

13  See  above,  n.  4. 

"These  decrees  allowed  persons  of  Polish  nationality 
serving  in  the  Polish  Army  in  the  U.S.S.R.  or  aiding  it,  and 
their  families,  to  acquire  Polish  citizenship. 
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tween  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Polish  Republic. 
Under  its  terms  Soviet  goods  were  to  be  delivered 
to  Poland  and  Polish  goods  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  the  second  half  of  1945  to  a  total  value  of 
about  $128,000,000  (American) .  Poland  was  to  de- 
liver to  the  Soviet  Union  5,000,000  tons  of  coal 
and  coke,  67,000  tons  of  steel  and  iron,  5,000  tons  of 
zinc,  70,000  tons  of  cement,  and  25,000  tons  of  cal- 
cined soda,  as  well  as  cotton  and  wool  fabrics  man- 
ufactured from  raw  materials  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union  was  to  deliver 
250,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  30,000  tons  of  manganese 
ores,  25,000  tons  of  cotton,  3,000  tons  of  tobacco, 
2,400  tons  of  flax,  40,000  of  apatites,  cellulose, 
paper,  and  a  number  of  other  commodities. 

A  third  and  fourth  agreement  related  to  rail- 
roads. One,  signed  on  July  11,  1945  in  Moscow, 
concerned  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  railroads  in  Poland  and  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Polish  railroads,  by  stages,  from 
the  Soviet  authorities  who  administered  them  dur- 
ing the  wartime  period  to  the  Polish  Ministry  of 
Communications,  beginning  August  1,  1945.  The 
other  was  an  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  on  No- 
vember 23,  1945  between  the  People's  Commis- 
sariat (now  Ministry)  of  Communications  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  the  Ministry  of  Communications  in 
the  Polish  Republic  on  Soviet-Polish  direct  rail- 
way communication.  In  the  agreement  provisions 
are  made  for  conditions  of  transport,  tariffs,  con- 
ditions  for  the  use  of  rolling  stock,  accounts,  re- 
sponsibility for  the  custody  of  goods  in  transit,  and 
conditions  of  transport  between  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion zone  in  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Polish  railways. 

Rumania 

Rumania  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concluded  a  number 
of  agreements  during  1945,  all  but  two  of  them 
relating  to  economic  matters.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  on  January 
16  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  article  11  of  the 
armistice  agreement  of  September  12, 1944.15  The 
agreement  of  January  16  provided  that  the  sum 
of  $300,000,000  (American)  stipulated  in  article 


15  The  text  of  the  armistice  agreement  appeared  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  17,  1944,  p.  2S9. 

"The  agreement  establishing  this  bank  was  signed  on 
Aug.  15,  1945. 
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11  of  the  armistice  agreement  was  to  be  paid  dur- 
ing the  period  from  September  12,  1944  to  Sep- 
tember 12,  1950,  i.e.  in  six  equal  instalments  over 
the  period  of  six  years.  Provided  for  in  the  de- 
liveries under  these  instalments  were  $150,000,000 
worth  of  petroleum  products  and  $54,000,000 
worth  of  ocean-going  and  river  vessels  and  diverse 
machine  and  railway  equipment,  as  well  as  $13,- 
000,000  in  cash.  The  cost  of  the  goods  delivered 
was  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  1938  prices 
in  American  dollars,  with  an  increase  in  these 
prices  of  15  percent  for  machine  and  railway 
equipment  and  for  ships,  and  10  percent  for  all 
other  goods.  A  detailed  list  of  goods  to  be  de- 
livered, as  well  as  the  periods  of  their  delivery, 
was  set  forth  in  the  agreement. 

The  next  agreements  known  to  have  been  con- 
cluded by  the  Soviet  Union  and  Rumania  were 
those  signed  in  Moscow  on  May  8.  They  consist 
of  a  trade  agreement  and  an  agreement  on  eco- 
nomic coll  aboration.  The  latter  runs  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
which  occurred  on  July  16  in  Bucharest,  with  tacit 
prolongation  unless  denounced  by  one  of  the 
parties  on  one  year's  notice. 

The  agreement  on  economic  collaboration  is 
extensive  in  its  application,  calling  for  "the  par- 
ticipation of  Soviet  capital  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  intensification  of  Rumanian  economic 
activity".  This  was  to  be  done  by  establishing 
joint  Soviet-Rumanian  companies  whose  boards 
were  to  consist  half  of  Rumanian  and  half  of 
Soviet  personnel ;  the  president  of  the  board  and 
the  assistant  general  manager  were  to  be  Ruma- 
nian, the  deputy  president  and  general  manager 
Soviet.  The  capital  of  the  joint  companies  was 
to  be  held  equally  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
Rumanian  investors  (both  private  and  state).  A 
joint  bank  was  to  be  set  up  in  Bucharest,  with  the 
right  to  extensive  activities.10  The  Rumanian  oil 
companies  were  to  be  made  to  enter  a  joint  Soviet- 
Rumanian  oil  concern  for  the  "exploration,  ex- 
ploitation, processing,  and  commercialization  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products".  The  Ruma- 
nian Government  was  to  cede  to  this  company  a 
half  share  in  the  crude-petroleum  royalties  ac- 
cruing to  the  Rumanian  Government  under  pre- 
vious conditions,  as  well  as  what  appear  to  be 
exclusive  boring  rights  on  Rumanian  territory  not 
previously  conceded  to  foreign  oil  interests.    The 
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Soviet  Government  was  to  contribute  the  neces- 
sary oilfield  equipment.17 

The  agreement  provides  also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  river  and  maritime  navigation  by  a 
Soviet-Rumanian  company.  The  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment was  to  cede  to  the  joint  company  the 
exclusive  rights,  on  a  rental  basis,  for  the  use  of 
the  harbor,  ship  repair,  and  shipbuilding  installa- 
tions in  the  ports  of  Constanta,  Braila,  Galatz, 
and  Giurgiu.  Certain  Soviet  administrative  or- 
gans, the  Maritime  Register  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
administration  of  the  State  Insurance  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  (Gostrakh) ,  and  transport  and  delivery 
organizations  of  the  U.S.S.R.  were  to  have  the 
right  to  carry  out  operations  on  Rumanian  terri- 
tory in  line  with  the  general  agreement.18 

Certain  provisions  of  the  agreement  look  toward 
the  economic  development  of  Rumania.  The 
Soviet  Government  is  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Rumanian  Government  in  the  construction  of  new 
hydroelectric  power  plants  and  the  general  elec- 
trification of  Rumania.  A  Soviet-Rumanian  agri- 
cultural research  institute  is  to  be  set  up,  exchanges 
of  experts  and  technicians  are  to  take  place,  and 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements  are  to  be 
supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Another  joint  company  on  the  half-and-half 
basis  was  to  be  created  for  the  development  of  air 
transport  and  civil  aviation  generally.  The  Ru- 
manian Government  was  to  provide  the  necessary 
airfields  and  installations  and  land  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  airfields ;  the  Soviet  Government 
was  to  provide  the  airplanes.  Each  Government 
accorded  the  other  the  right  to  fly  over  its  terri- 
tory.19 

The  agreement  also  stipulates  that  other  com- 
panies were  to  be  set  up,  after  two  months'  inves- 
tigation, for  joint  development  of  the  Rumanian 
timber,  glass,  mining,  and  metallurgical  indus- 
tries. In  compensation  for  the  iron  ore  taken 
from  Krivoi  Rog  by  the  steel  and  engineering 
works  of  Resita,  the  Rumanian  Government  was 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  the  respective 
Soviet  organization  of  shares  in  these  works  "at 
least  equal  in  value"  to  the  quantities  of  iron  ore 
taken.  (This  would  amount  to  about  42  percent 
of  the  shares.) 

Wherever  the  Soviets  were  not  in  a  position  to 
supply  the  plant  necessary  for  the  development 
of  these  joint  enterprises,  they  were  to  make  avail- 


able to  the  Rumanians  the  means  of  payment  for 
purchases  elsewhere.  Under  article  4  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  was  to  assist  in  the  processing 
of  raw  materials  supplied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
that  connection,  the  agreement  provided,  20,000 
tons  of  raw  cotton  were  to  be  sent  to  Rumania 
during  the  first  year  of  the  agreement  for  manu- 
facture into  goods  to  be  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  was  also  to  make  available 
2,000  tractors,  which,  under  article  12  of  the 
armistice  agreement,  were  to  be  returned  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  trade  agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Rumania  was  of  the  usual  order,  calling  for  a 
mutual  exchange  of  goods  on  the  basis  of  barter, 
i.e.  the  value  of  the  imports  Avas  to  equal  the  value 
of  the  exports.  The  operations  were  to  be  liqui- 
dated for  imports  through  the  Moscow  State  Bank 
and  for  exports  through  the  National  Bank  of 
Rumania.  Payments  were  to  be  regulated  on  the 
dollar  rate  of  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
agreement,  the  then  current  (May  1945)  world 
prices  being  taken  as  a  basis.  Balances  were  to 
be  examined  every  three  months  in  order  to  stimu- 
late imports  or  exports,  should  they  not  be  in 
equilibrium. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  (1) 
the  Soviets  undertook  to  facilitate  the  importa- 
tion into  Rumania  of  ball  bearings  from  Sweden 
and  cigaret  paper  from  Finland;  (2)  the  Soviets 
were  to  ship  40,000  tons  of  cotton  to  Constanta 
in  Soviet  transport  vessels,  which  were  to  take 
Rumanian  exports  to  Soviet  ports;  (3)  of  the 
40,000  tons  of  cotton,  20,000  tons  were  to  go  into 
Rumanian  internal  consumption  and  the  other 
20,000  tons  to  be  returned  to  the  U.S.S.R.  as  manu- 
factured goods;  (4)  the  Soviets  undertook  to  sup- 
ply later  1,000  tons  of  wool,  25,000  tons  of  semi- 
manufactured steel,  and  1,000  tons  of  bar  copper. 


"  The  agreement  establishing  the  Soviet-Rumanian  com- 
pany for  the  exploration,  extraction,  refining,  and  sale  of 
oil  and  oil  products  was  signed  in  Bucharest  on  July  17, 
1945.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Aug.  17,  1945. 

18  The  Soviet-Rumanian  Navigation  Company  (Sovrom- 
transport)  was  established  by  an  agreement  signed  in 
Bucharest  on  July  19,  1945.  It  was  ratified  by  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Aug.  19,  1945. 

19  The  Soviet-Rumanian  Civil  Aviation  Company  was 
established  by  an  agreement  signed  in  Bucharest  on  Aug.  8, 
1945.  The  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  Supreme  Soviet 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  on  Sept.  7,  1945. 
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Because  of  certain  difficulties  experienced  by 
Rumania  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  armis- 
tice agreement  of  September  12, 1944,  negotiations 
were  held  in  Moscow  between  September  4  and  11 
as  a  result  of  which  a  series  of  agreements,  six 
altogether,  relating  to  the  subsequent  fulfilment 
of  the  armistice  terms  was  signed. 

According  to  one  of  the  agreements  the  Ruma- 
nian Government  was  to  receive  in  kind  from  the 
Soviet  Union  a  loan  of  150,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
150,000  tons  of  maize,  to  be  returned  in  kind  dur- 
ing 1946-47,  with  5  percent  in  kind  added  to  it. 
By  a  second  agreement,  part  of  the  reparations 
deliveries  of  grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  under  article  11 
of  the  armistice  agreement  was  to  be  replaced  by 
the  delivery  of  other  goods  and  the  remaining  part 
was  to  be  postponed  until  the  next  harvest  year. 
Specifically,    instead    of    24,000    tons    of   barley, 
20,000  tons  of  wheat,  and  40,000  tons  of  maize, 
which  were  the  arrears  of  the  first  annuity  (1944) 
and  part  of  the  second  annuity   (1945),  oil  de- 
liveries of  equivalent  value  were  to  be  made ;  the 
delivery  of  20,000  tons  of  wheat  and  40,000  tons 
of  maize,  representing  the  balance  of  the  second 
annuity,  was  postponed  until  the  next  harvest. 
A  third  agreement  provided  for  a  reduction  in 
the  amounts  of  food  grain  and  fodder  to  be  sup- 
plied by  Rumania  for  the  requirements  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Rumania  and  of  certain  materials  and 
Rumanian  currency  stipulated  in  article  10  of  the 
armistice  agreement. 

Rumania's  obligations  under  article  12  of  the 
armistice  agreement  were  the  subject  of  a  fourth 
agreement.  By  its  terms  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment admitted  the  removal  of  goods  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  value  of  948  billion  lei— an  ap- 
praisal accepted  by  the  Soviet  Government  to  ob- 
viate the  search  for  removed  goods  (this  cessation 
of  search  applies  to  article  7  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ment also) .  It  was  agreed  that  goods  to  the  value 
of  348  billion  lei  had  already  been  restored  to  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Rumania,  and,  in  view  of  Ru- 
mania's participation  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  the  taking  of  goods  by  Soviet  troops  in  occupa- 
tion of  Rumania,  the  amount  of  reparations  owed 
was  reduced  by  300  billion  lei.  The  remaining  300 
billion  lei  were  to  be  paid  by  instalments  within 
three  years. 
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Rumanian  transportation  was  the  subject  of  a 
fifth  agreement.    Soviet  military  control  over  the 
Rumanian  railways  was  to  be  abolished  and  the 
railways  returned  to  the  control  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  by  December  1945.    A  total  of  15,000 
cars  and  115  locomotives  taken  as  trophies  was  to 
be  returned  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  agreed  to 
pay  the  cost  of  changing  the  trucks  from  Soviet 
broad  gage  to  European  standard  gage.    Captured 
German  railway  cars,  6,398  in  number,  were  to  be 
leased  to  the  Rumanian  Government  for  two  years. 
Such  tracks  as  had  been  converted  to  the  Soviet 
broad  gage  were  to  be  restored  to  the  European 
standard  gage.    Further,  the  Soviet  Government 
promised  to  lease  2,000  motor  trucks  to  Rumania. 
Finally,  it  was  agreed  to  return  to  the  Rumanian 
Government  ships  taken  as  trophies  by  the  Soviet 
forces.    These  numbered  18  naval  vessels  and  23 
harbor  vessels,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  sixth  agreement  provided  for  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Rumanian  prisoners  held  by  Soviet 
forces,  83,000  of  these  prisoners  already  being  on 
their  way  home,  and  for  the  repatriation  on  a 
voluntary  basis  of  Bessarabian  and  Bukovinian 
Soviet  citizens  residing  in  Rumania. 

The  two  agreements  political  in  nature  relate 
to  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  Rumania,  On  August  6,  1945 
Colonel  General  Susaikov,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Allied  Control  Commission  in  Rumania,  an- 
nounced the  decision  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
reestablish  diplomatic  relations  and  to  invite  the 
exchange  of  ministers.  The  reply  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  agreed  to  the  resumption  of  diplo- 
matic relations.  Later  in  the  month  an  agreement 
was  concluded  between  the  two  Governments  trans- 
forming the  respective  legations  in  each  country 
into  embassies  and  elevating  the  ministers  of  both 
countries  to  the  rank  of  ambassador. 

Yugoslavia 

In  addition  to  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Mu- 
tual Aid  and  Post -War  Cooperation  of  April  11, 
1945  20  only  one  other  agreement  is  known  to  have 
been  concluded  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Yugo- 
slavia in  1945.  This  was  an  agreement  on  the  mu- 
tual delivery  of  goods,  which  was  signed  in  Mos- 
cow on  April  13.    The  agreement  provided  for  the 
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MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE   REICH  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  AND  AMBASSADOR  OSHIMA  AT  FUSCHL,  APRIL  18,  1943 


Ambassador  Oshima  thanked  the  Reich  For-' 
.  eign  Minister  for  his  efforts  and  for  his  sup- 
port in  carrying  through  the  plans  with  respect 
to  the  U-boats,  and  he  declared  that  the  first 
U-boat  would  set  sail  with  Admiral  Nomura  on 
boa rd  about  May  10.  The  latter,  upon  his  return  to 
Tokyo,  would  be  the  person  with  chief  responsi- 
bility for  the  U-boat-building  program.  It  had 
been  planned  that  four  or  five  German  engineers 
would  travel  on  the  first  ship,  which  would  carry 
a  German  crew.  With  respect  to  the  second  ship 
it  was  planned  that  a  Japanese  crew  should  be 
sent  to  Germany,  where  they  would  spend  several 
weeks  in  making  themselves  familiar  with  all  the 
details  of  navigation  and  other  technical  questions 
and  then  would  themselves  sail  the  U-boat  to 
Japan. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  in  his  reply  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  the  U-boat  arm  was  to 
be  regarded  as  of  especial  importance  for  attain- 
ing victory.  Our  experience  in  all  theaters  of 
war  had  shown  that  success  in  this  war  depended 
in  the  first  place  on  the  proper  solution  of  the 
transport  question. 

The  maintenance  of  our  troops  in  Africa,  which 
had  been  a  purely  Italian  matter,  had  now  been 
taken  in  hand  by  the  German  Navy,  and  since  then 
the  situation  had  improved.  Our  Navy  was  also 
solving  the  supply  problem  in  the  North  Sea  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  troops  in  Norway  as  far 
north  as  Narvik,  for  which  several  million  tons 
of  shipping  had  been  required,  of  which  our  losses, 
however,  had  amounted  to  only  0.3  percent,  which 
was  practically  nothing.  On  the  side  of  the  enemy 
there  was  the  same  problem,  only  much  more  diffi- 
cult, since  all  material  had  first  to  be  transported 
across  the  ocean.  We  were  hoping  to  torpedo  this 
year  the  same  amount  as  last,  if  not  more.  If,  in 
addition  to  this  total  of  sinkings,  Japan  on  her 


part  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  could  sink 
only  200,000  to  300,000  tons  more,  our  enemies 
for  this  reason  alone  would  be  forced  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  previous  attitude  of  the  Navy,  that 
the  enemy  could  be  effectively  defeated  and 
brought  to  bay  only  by  the  use  of  large  warships, 
was  in  our  view  obsolete.  The  warship  was  too 
vulnerable  a  unit,  and  at  every  emergence  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  war  vessels 
for  its  own  defense.  In  the  employment  of  the 
U-boat  arm  Japan  was  in  even  a  more  favorable 
position  than  Germany  since  she  had  available  in 
the  many  islands  a  large  number  of  bases,  while 
our  U-boat  arm  required  the  employment  of  the 
so-called  "Milch  Cows",  or  supply  ships.  Suc- 
cessful U-boat  warfare  was  for  Japan  the  most 
convenient  and  sure  way  to  defend  her  island 
empire  from  all  enemy  attacks. 

Ambassador  Oshima  stated  that  the  Japanese 
Navy  had  now  also  come  to  this  conclusion.  De- 
tails about  the  plans  which  were  in  view  could  be 
explained  by  Admiral  Nomura. 

Passing  to  the  general  war  situation  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  described  how  poor  the  Russian 
infantry  forces  were  at  the  moment.  The  number 
of  deserters  was  constantly  increasing,  and  on 
several  sectors  the  morale  of  the  Russians  was  so 
bad  that  they  planted  mines  in  front  of  their  posi- 
tions by  night,  then  withdrew  their  troops  and 
only  by  day  returned  to  their  positions. 

The  bridgehead  in  Tunis  we  would  attempt  to 
hold  at  all  costs,  since  it  was  of  great  importance 
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for  us  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  securing  an  un- 
disturbed passage  through  the  Mediterranean. 
For  the  landings  which  we  expected  we  were  pre- 
pared in  every  way  and  we  were  now  concerned 
(he  would  speak  very  frankly  to  the  Ambassador 
on  this  subject)  with  the  question  of  what  our 
allies,  the  Japanese  armed  forces,  were  doing  and 
intending  to  do. 

The  Ambassador  replied  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
informed,  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
in  the  Solomon  Islands  had  improved  lately.  On 
the  front  in  the  Solomon  Islands  they  would  ap- 
parently remain  rather  on  the  defensive  so  as  to  be 
able  to  resume  the  offensive  in  the  west,  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  again.  In  Burma  the  Army  had 
achieved  success,  and  there  further  vigorous  at- 
tacks would  ensue. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  our 
Three  Power  Pact  would  be  truly  strong  and  suc- 
cessful against  the  enemy  only  if  the  three  allies 
would  all  together  exert  the  greatest  efforts  for 
victory.     The   principal   offensive   force   of   the 
Americans  and  the  English  was  at  the  moment, 
as  he  had  already  told  the  Ambassador  on  several 
occasions,  being  directed  exclusively  against  Ger- 
many, who,  in  addition,  was  still  having  to  con- 
duct the  struggle  against  Russia  alone.    If,  at  the 
time  of  such  a  vigorous  assault  on  one  of  the  allies, 
the  army  of  the  other  did  not  take  action  and  held 
back  hesitantly,  that  was  not  good  for  the  com- 
mon cause.     Action  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
could  produce  victory  very  quickly.    We,  of  course, 
did  not  know  the  intentions  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  certainly  had  firm  confidence  that 
that  Government  also  regarded  common  offensive 
action  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  the  only  way 
to  victory.    It  had  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Fiihrer  that  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  he  had 
overthrown  his  opponents  singly  and  had  never 
permitted  them  to  conduct  an  attack  in  common. 
It  was  our  duty  to  continue  the  struggle  in  the 
same  manner,  with  all  of  the  allies  on  our  side 
moving  to  the  attack  simultaneously  and  prevent- 
ing our  enemies  from  doing  the  same,  so  that  the 
allies  of  the  Three  Power  Pact  might  attack  them 
individually  and  dispose  of  them  individually  one 
after  the  other.    Oshima  agreed  strongly  with  this 
point  of  view. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  declared  that 
he  must  again  call  the  Ambassador's  attention  to 
reports  about  Japanese  assurances  to  the  Russians 
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of  their  continued  neutrality.  The  fact  was,  how- 
ever, that  considerable  transport  trains  of  Siberian 
divisions  were  steadily  being  moved  from  the  east 
to  the  west  front,  as  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
General  Zeitzler,  had  told  him  again  just  a  few 
days  ago.  He  had,  of  course,  considerable  sym- 
pathy for  this  procedure,  if  by  such  assurances 
the  Japanese  Government  was  pursuing  a  well-de- 
fined plan.  If,  however,  Ambassador  Sato  at  Kui- 
byshev with  his  reassuring  statements  was  repre- 
senting the  actual  intentions  of  Tokyo,  this  would 
produce  the  greatest  peril  for  our  common  conduct 
of  the  war.  It  was  certain  that  the  Russians  them- 
selves would  not  attack  Japan,  and  for  this  reason 
any  assurances  given  to  Russia  on  the  part  of 
Japan  were  entirely  pointless  and  completely  con- 
trary to  our  interests. 

Ambassador  Oshima  declared  that  his  Govern 
ment  had  certainly  never  sent  that  sort  of  instruc- 
tions to  Kuibyshev  and  lie  could  not  think  that  Am- 
bassador Sato  would  have  acted  on  his  own  accord 
without  such  instructions. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  again  declared  that 
the  present  year  was  doubtless  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  Japan,  if  she  felt  herself  strong 
enough  and  possessed  of  sufficient  anti-tank  weap- 
ons, to  attack  Russia,  who  would  certainly  never 
again  be  as  weak  as  she  was  at  present. 

We  had  reliable  information  according  to  which 
the  Russians  in  the  east  were  laying  out  many  new 
airfields  from  which  they  themselves  and  the  Amer- 
icans would  certainly  some  day  attack  the  Japanese 
island  empire  with  their  bomber  squadrons.  The 
Japanese  estimates  of  the  strength  of  the  Russians 
as  amounting  to  800,000  men  in  Siberia  were,  ac- 
cording to  our  point  of  view,  set  much  too  high. 
Our  information  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
only  some  250,000  men,  who,  besides,  were  second- 
class  troops,  for  all  of  the  Siberian  divisions  had 
been  defeated  once  already  by  the  German  armies 
in  the  past  winter.  If.  however,  Japan  was  not  in 
a  position  to  attack  the  Russians  quickly  and  de- 
cisively it  would  be  better  to  abstain  from  an  at- 
tack. She  should  in  any  case,  however,  undertake 
in  some  other  area  a  new  attack  against  the  English 
or  the  Americans.  Ambassador  Oshima  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  intentions  of  his 
Government  were.  He  could,  however,  state  that 
for  the  past  20  years  all  plans  of  the  General  Staff 
had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  an  attack  on  Rus- 
sia and  had  always  been  directed  to  such  a  possi- 
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bility.  If  there  appeared  to  be  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  that  direction  an  attack  would  certainly  be 
made.  If  Japan  did  not  do  so  at  the  moment, 
however,  she  would  certainly  undertake  an  attack 
against  the  Anglo-Americans  in  the  near  future. 
The  danger  from  that  side  was  constantly  becom- 
ing greater,  because  their  airforce  was  steadily 
o-rowmjr  and  for  that  reason  had  to  be  beaten  re- 
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peatedly.  The  Japanese  airforce  for  some  time 
had  been  in  an  inferior  position  on  the  fronts,  but 
it  now  had  recovered  from  this  disadvantage  and 
was  superior  to  the  enemy.  Basically,  however,  he 
could  say  that  Japan  in  her  whole  history  had 
never  remained  on  the  defensive  in  war. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  gave  the  Am- 
bassador information  about  the  steady  increase  in 
deliveries  from  the  U.S.A.  to  Russia.  Oshima  de- 
clared that  he  was  acquainted  with  these  reports, 
which  could  be  traced  back  to  official  Japanese  ac- 
counts, according  to  which  the  traffic  amounted  to 
some  50,000  tons.  Unfortunately  this  figure  in  the 
reports  to  Europe  had  been  incorrectly  transmitted 
as  500,000  tons,  a  matter  which  the  Government 
had  already  put  right.  If  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  received  reports  indicating  that  ships 
proceeding  to  Russian  ports  were  not  effectively 
controlled  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  he  would 
again  request  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  through 
Admiral  Wennecker  in  Tokyo. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  finally 
that  reports  were  circulating  in  various  legations 
in  the  Balkans  according  to  which  Germany  had 
prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
promise peace  with  Russia.  Such  rumors  were, 
of  course,  completely  untrue.  We  would  never  deal 
with  the  Russians,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  Stalin 
could  never  accept  the  terms  which  we  would  have 
to  offer  him.  If  we  were  to  give  the  Russians  only 
a  brief  moment  in  which  to  catch  their  breath,  a 
new  war  would  certainly  have  to  be  fought  again 
within  five  years.  Even  the  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  East  Wall  against  Russia  were  com- 
pletely Utopian.  The  sole  possibility  of  eliminat- 
ing the  Bolshevist  danger  was  to  weaken  the  power 

to  ^  , 

of  the  Russian  people  to  the  point  of  complete 
exhaustion. 

Oshima  said  in  that  connection  that  it  was 
known  to  him  that  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Sofia 
had  made  repoi'ts  to  Tokyo  on  the  subject  of  ru- 
mors concerning  a  separate  peace  between  Ger- 
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many  and  Russia,  and  he  had  received  word  of  all 
of  the  telegrams  on  this  question  from  Sofia  and 
had  immediately  taken  a  stand  against  them. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  requested  the  Am- 
bassador to  set  Tokyo  right  about  all  such  untruth- 
ful rumors.  Many  of  these  rumors  could  unfor- 
tunately be  traced  back  to  conversations  which  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  Rumanian  Minister  Presi- 
dent, Mihai  Antonescu.  The  Marshal  [Ion  An- 
tonescu]  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  had  promised 
to  stop  at  once  all  conversations  of  such  a  sort. 
The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  told  the  Ambas- 
sador that  we  were  now  in  possession  also  of  re- 
liable reports  about  Eden's  conversations  in  the 
U.S.A.,  according  to  which  it  was  the  definite  in- 
tention of  the  English  and  Americans  first  to  de- 
stroy Germany  and  Italy  and  only  then  to  attack 
Japan  with  their  united  force,  although  the  Dutch 
and  the  Australians  had  pressed  strongly  for  an 
alteration  of  the  Allies'  war  program,  that  is,  for 
an  immediate  attack  on  Japan. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  informed  Am- 
bassador Oshima  about  the  reception  by  the 
Fiihrer  of  the  statesmen  of  the  countries  allied  with 
Germany,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  days,  and  he  told  him  that  there  had  been  a 
conference  of  several  days  with  the  Duce,  in  which 
the  military  situation  had  been  discussed  thor- 
oughly. All  reports  referring  to  a  weakening  or 
a  hesitant  attitude  on  the  part  of  Italy  were  abso- 
lutely false.  The  Duce  had  his  people  firmly  in 
hand,  and  he  was  determined  to  march  uncom- 
promisingly by  our  side  to  victory.  In  all  areas 
where  it  was  necessary  we  were  furnishing  the 
Italians  support  with  our  troops,  of  whom  a  large 
number  were  stationed  on  Italian  home  soil.  In 
any  case  complete  unanimity  on  all  questions  ex- 
isted between  the  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce. 

The  same  applied  to  Rumania,  whose  Chief  of 
State,  Antonescu,  had  also  visited  the  Fiihrer,  by 
which  visit  we  had  only  been  confirmed  in  our 
opinion  that  he  was  a  great  soldier  and  an  out- 
standing leader  of  his  people.  It  was  necessary  to 
appraise  Minister  President  Mihai  Antonescu  less 
favorably,  as  being  a  weaker  and  less  determined 
character. 

Also  our  old  friend  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  Fiihrer.  It  was  absolutely 
certain  that  Bulgaria  would  march  at  our  side 
through  thick  and  thin. 
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Admiral  Horthy,  too,  had  been  here  for  an 
extended  conference.  All  of  the  matters  which 
affected  Hungary  had  been  cleared  up  definitely. 
Regarding  our  brave  allies,  the  Finns,  the 
Americans  some  time  ago  had  attempted  to  force 
them  from  our  ranks  and  persuade  them  to  make 
a  separate  peace.  The  Finnish  Government  had, 
however,  given  the  U.S.A.  an  unmistakable  an- 
swer, which  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  clarity 
and  which  amounted  to  a  diplomatic  box  on  the 
ears.  Up  to  now  this  reply  had  not  been  made 
public,  and  out  of  regard  for  the  Finns  we  had 
not  pressed  them  to  make  it  so. 

The  result  of  all  of  these  conferences  had  been 
that  every  one  of  the  allies  was  prepared  to  make 
the  most  extreme  effort  for  the  final  victory  and 
the  common  cause,  to  enter  into  no  sort  of  com- 
promise, and  to  fight  on  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  portrayed  our  own 
situation  as  follows: 

Our  production  program  was  this  year  going 
off  satisfactorily  for  the  first  time.      Our  losses 
in  dead,  wounded,  and  missing  amounted  alto- 
gether to  1,400,000,  a  comparatively  small  loss. 
In  our  production  operations  some  7,000,000  for- 
eign workers  had  been  assimilated.     In  addition 
there  were  occupied  in  industry  some  5,000,000 
German  workers  who  had  received  military  train- 
ing but  who  had  not  yet  fought  in  the  war  and 
who  represented  an  important  reserve.     The  Reich 
had  made  sure  of  its  sources  of  raw  materials. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  Japan  should  supply 
us  with  rubber.      The  Ukraine  assured  our  food 
supply.     On  the  west  massive  fortifications  had 
been  constructed  from  the  far  north  to  the  south. 
Our    airplane-building    program    had    for    some 
time  been  in  a  process  of  reconversion.      When 
this  was  completed  a  counter-offensive  would  be 
launched,  which  would  wreak  a  fearful  revenge 
for  the  air  terror  of  our  enemies  on  the  territory 
of  the  Reich.     Our  defenses  were  being  constantly 
improved  and  strengthened.     The  result  was  that 
of  100  enemy  machines  on  an  average  only  20 
would  return  undamaged.      Of  them,  80  would 
be  damaged  or  shot  down.    On  an  attack  on  South 
Germany  two  days  ago  50  machines  out  of  300 
had  been  shot  down,  as  had  been  admitted  by  the 
English  themselves.      The  loss  thereby  in  flying 
personnel,  who  represented  the  elite  of  the  youth 
in  the  armed  forces,  was  extremely  heavy. 
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The  U-boat  arm  on  its  part  was  steadily  making 
further  advances  and  achieving  greater  successes. 
For  this  reason  alone  a  landing  by  the  enemy  on 
the  European  Continent  was  becoming  ever  more 
difficult  for  them.  The  enemy's  reports  of  suc- 
cesses in  this  field  were  falsified  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  them  any  more 
and  they  were  of  significance  only  as  demonstrat- 
ing their  desperate  situation.  Thus  recently  the 
English  had  reported  40  German  machines  shot 
down  in  Tunis,  with  a  loss  of  only  2  of  their  own. 
Actually  the  battle  had  come  out  in  our  favor,  with 
the  figures  almost  reversed.  These  were  typical 
Jewish  propaganda  tricks. 

It  was  now  of  importance  in  the  interest  of  the 
joint  conduct  of  the  war  that  Japan  also  should 
destroy  a  corresponding  amount  of  the  enemy's 
forces.  For  the  moment  was  coming  when  in 
America  ever  greater  internal  unrest  would  break 
out  because  the  people  did  not  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war.  The  simple  American  soldier 
did  not  know  what  he  was  fighting  for  and  he 
did  not  understand  the  aims  of  his  plutocratic 
and  imperialistic  leadership.  The  harder  and 
the  more  quickly  we  attacked,  the  sooner  such 
internal  difficulties  would  occur  in  the  U.S.A. 

Ambassador  Oshima  declared  that  his  govern- 
ment certainly  intended  to  resume  the  offensive 
this  year,  for  he  was  sure  that  it  was  understood 
in  Tokyo  that  the  establishment  of  the  Greater 
East  Asian  Empire  could  only  come  about  through 
the  most  earnest  efforts  on  their  own  part. 

The  Ambassador  then  gave  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister  an  account  of  the  trip  of  two  members 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Kuibyshev  who  had 
recently  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an  extensive 
journey  in  Russia.  He  stated  that,  of  course, 
onlv  the  things  which  were  favorable  had  been 
shown  to  the  two  Japanese  and  that  their  account 
should  be  considered  as  of  slight  value  because  of 
its  propaganda  character.  He  wanted,  however, 
to  refer  to  the  propaganda  themes  of  the  Rus- 
sians, set  forth  in  the  final  paragraph,  which 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  corresponding  counter- 
propaganda  on  the  German  side.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  agitation  aimed  at  disunity  in  Russia, 
which,  as  was  well  known,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  widely  differing  peoples,  would  have  great  suc- 
cess and  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Ambas- 
sador referred  in  this  connection  to  the  successes 
which  Japan  had  achieved  in  Burma  through  her 
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declaration  of  Burmese  independence,  which  had 
had  a  very  powerful  effect  on  India  and  the  other 
neighboring  peoples. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  in  con- 
clusion that  his  motto  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
by  the  allies  was :  A  speedy  victory  lies  in  taking 
the  offensive. 

The  sinews  of  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  triangle 
must  be  kept  taut  and  each  of  them  must  exert  his 
utmost  effort,  whereby  Japan  on  her  part  this  year 
must  pass  over  to  the  attack  on  a  large  scale. 

In  connection  with  this  conversation  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister,  with  Ambassador  Oshima  pres- 
ent, received  Admiral  Nomura,  who  came  to  say 
farewell.  Admiral  Nomura  thanked  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  for  the  friendly  reception  which 
he  had  received  during  the  time  of  his  visit  in 
Germany,  the  trusting  collaboration,  the  great 
understanding,  and  the  constant  assistance  which 
the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  htid  given  the  Japa- 
nese in  all  questions  affecting  the  Navy. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  also  spoke  to  Ad- 
miral Nomura  about  the  transport  problem  in  this 
war,  about  our  experience  in  this  connection  m 
Africa,  about  the  difficulties  of  the  enemy  in  main- 
taining their  supply  lines,  and  about  the  possi- 
bilities which  were  open  to  us  in  that  connection. 
Admiral  Nomura  declared  that  he  had  discussed 
at  length  with  Admiral  Fricke  and  other  officers 
of  the  Naval  Staff,  and  also  with  General  Jodl,  the 
U-boat  question  and  the  war  on  shipping.     In  the 
Japanese  Navy  up  .to  now  the  prevailing  idea  had 
been  that  of  the  strategic  protection  of  East  Asia 
waters.     In  this  connection  in  October  of  last  year 
there  had  been  worked  out  completely  a  plan  for 
a  large-scale  naval  operation  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  American  attack  on  the  Solomon  Islands  had 
thwarted  this  plan.     In  that  area  and  in  particu- 
lar at  Guadalcanal  very  severe  battles  had  taken 
place,  since  the  Americans  had  been  successful  in 
establishing  strong  air  bases.    Fighting  had  been 
carried  on  there  for  five  months,  in  which  the  Jap- 
anese Navy  had  achieved  great  successes  and  the 
Japanese  had  also  on  their  part  been  able  to  con- 
struct air  bases.    At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  situation  on  that  front  could  be  regarded  as 
assured.     In  connection  with  this  fighting  it  had 
become  apparent  also  to  the  Japanese  Navy  that 
the  cutting  of  the  enemy  lines  of  communication 
was  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance, 
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and  accordingly  the  view  taken  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  U-boat  arm  had  been  altered.  Almost 
simultaneously  there  were  being  held  these  con- 
versations between  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
and  Ambassador  Oshima  concerning  the  necessity 
of  a  war  on  shipping"  being  conducted  also  by 
Japan,  after  which  had  come  the  Fuhrer's  offer  of 
a  transfer  of  U-boats  to  serve  as  models  for  the 
Japanese  Navy.  This  fortunate  coincidence  had 
resulted  in  the  immediate  commencement  of  a 
U-boat-building  program  in  Japan. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  also  explained  to 
the  Admiral  the  viewpoint  of  the  Fuhrer,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  large  battleship  in  its  present 
form  was  a  vulnerable  object,  which  always  had 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  protecting  ships 
for  its  own  defense.  Also  the  American  Navy  had 
not  offered  a  large-scale  sea  battle.  An  extensive 
U-boat  arm  was  the  best  defense  for  Japan  and 
the  surest  means  of  quickly  winning  the  war. 

Nomura  replied  that  this  change  in  opinion  had 
been  needed  in  the  Japanese  Navy,  which  pre- 
viously had  been  interested  only  in  sinking  as  large 
as  possible  a  number  of  enemy  warships.  ^  Now 
the  Japanese  Navy  would  employ  all  of  its  forces, 
cruisers,  torpedo  planes,  and  the  U-boat  arm  in 
destroying  enemy  shipping.  They  had  already 
sunk  over  100,000  tons  in  half  a  month.  Only  re- 
cently a  group  of  submarines  had  again  departed 
for  operations  off  the  Persian  Gulf. 

To  a  question  from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
regarding  the  length  of  time  required  for  con- 
struction the  Admiral  replied  that  the  Japanese 
Navy  at  the  moment  had  some  50  submarines. 
The  German  model  for  the  new  mass  production 
would  probably  arrive  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  July. 
All  of  the  plans  and  preparations  for  construction 
would  have  already  been  taken  care  of,  so  that 
building  could  be  begun  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  new  U-boats,  which  would  be  produced 
in  order,  would  then  likely  be  ready  for  opera- 
tions by  the  end  of  the  year  194-1. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  referred  in  this 
connection  to  the  situation  of  our  enemies  in  1917. 
about  which  the  English  leader  of  that  date,  Lloyd 
George,  had  told  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Germany  in  1936.  At  that  time  the  shipping 
position  of  the  English  had  become  so  serious 
that  he   was  confronted   almost   daily  with  the 
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Report  on  Work  of  Economic  and  Social  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  August  25] 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  released  on  August 
25  the  text  of  the  report  by  John  G.  Winant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  work  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  which  he  is  the  United  States  representative.1 

In  his  covering  letter,2  Mr.  Winant  points  out 
that  the  work  already  done  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Council,  its  Commissions,  and  its 
related  agencies  to  concert  their  efforts,  before  the' 
end  of  this  year,  toward  the  attainment  of  the 
economic  and  social  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  He  believes  that  the  Council  has 
gotten  off  to  a  good  start  by  taking  up  first  things 
first  and  by  demonstrating  the  ability  of  its  18 
members  to  reach  forward-looking  decisions 
through  the  process  of  negotiation,  compromise, 
and  working  together  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
understanding. 

The  report  covers,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  United  States,  the  work  of  the  Council  from 
its  formation  in  London  through  its  second  ses- 
sion in  New  York  ending  June  21.  It  deals  with 
the  progress  made  in  regard  to  such  important 
matters  as  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
problem  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  and 
the  proposed  International  Kefugee  Organization, 
the  relations  with  specialized  agencies  and  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  the  various  com- 
missions of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Winant  calls  attention  in  his  covering  letter 
and  in  the  report  to  the  urgent  problem  of  the 
network  of  trade  barriers  which  restricts  world 
trade  and  employment ;  to  the  establishment  by 
the  Council  of  a  Preparatory  Committee  for  an 
International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 


1  Report  will  be  published  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  near  future. 

2  Printed  in  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946,  p.  322. 


ment ;  and  to  the  announcement  of  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  of  the  proposed 
plan  to  hold  the  first  meeting  of  this  Committee 
in  London  on  October  15  of  this  year. 

The  report  also  mentions  a  number  of  items  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  third  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  starting  September  11,  includ- 
ing: further  consideration  of  the  draft  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization ;  review  of  the  report  of  the  Temporary 
Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of 
Devastated  Areas;  establishment  with  full  mem- 
berships of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
the  Social  Commission,  the  Economic  and 
Employment  Commission,  the  Transport  and 
Communications  Commission,  the  Statistical  Com- 
mission, and  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women ;  consideration  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Fiscal  Commission,  a  Demographic  Commission, 
and  a  commission  or  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  specialized  agencies; 
and  consideration  of  the  report  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  on 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Director-General  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  making 
the  survey  concerning  longer-term  international 
machinery  with  reference  to  food. 

The  main  headings  of  the  report,  which  is  sum- 
marized in  Mr.  Winant's  letter  to  Secretary 
Byrnes,  are  as  follows: 

1.  First  Session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council 

2.  World  Health  Problems 

3.  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

4.  The  Specialized  Agencies 

5.  The  Non-Governmental  Organizations 

6.  The  Reports  of  the  Commissions 

7.  Looking  to  the  Future 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Provisional  Agenda  for  Third  Session  of 
Economic  and  Social  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  by  UN  August  12] 

1.  Adoption  of  agenda.1 

2.  International  Refugee  Organization,  in- 
cluding review  of  comments  of  members  on  draft 
constitution  (doc.  E/92)  ;  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finances  (doc.  E/Ref.Fin./23)  ;  and  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  plans 
for  interim  measures. 

3.  Preliminary  report  of  the  Temporary  Sub- 
commission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Dev- 
astated Areas. 

4.  Report  of  Committee  on  Negotiations  with 
Specialized  Agencies. 

5.  Election  of  members  of  commissions. 

6.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  called  for 
by  the  Resolution  on  Assistance  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculuture  Organization. 

7.  Request  to  the  General  Assembly  for  authori- 
zation to  the  Council  to  request  advisory  opinions 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

8.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  functions 
and  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  League  of 
Nations  under  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
ventions of  January  23,  1912,  February  19,  1925, 
July  12,  1931,  and  June  26, 1936. 

9.  Report  of  the  Secretary-General  on  the  In- 
ternational Health  Conference. 

10.  Transfer  to  the  United  Nations  of  non-polit- 
ical functions  and  activities  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions not  covered  under  items  8  and  9. 

11.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  Consultation  with  Nongovernmental  Organi- 
zations. 

12.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Council  on  the  Fiscal  Commission  (doc. 
E/20) . 

1  For  supplementary  notes  on  the  agenda,  refer  to  United 
Wations  Weekly  Bulletin  of  Aug.  19,  1946,  p.  6. 


13.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Council  on  the  Demographic  Commis- 
sion (doc,  E/20). 

14.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Council  on  the  Coordination  Commis- 
sion (doc.  E/20). 

15.  United  Kingdom  proposal  concerning  the 
question  of  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations 
of  the  functions  and  powers  connected  with  pub- 
lic loans  issued  with  the  assistance  of  the  League 
of  Nations  (doc.  E/49). 

16.  Belgian  proposal  concerning  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  (doc.  E/47). 

17.  Consideration  of  arrangements  for  confer- 
ring respectively  with  representatives  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
concerning  the  methods  of  cooperation  with  each 
of  these  bodies  in  dealing  with  matters  of  com- 
mon concern. 

18.  Terms  of  reference  of  the  subcommissions  of 
the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission. 

19.  United  Kingdom  proposal  concerning  the 
composition  of  subcommissions  of  the  Economic 
and  Employment  Commission  (doc.  E/JC/W.l.). 

20.  Payment  of  expenses  of  members  of  com- 
missions. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL— Con.  from  page  40>,. 

There  are,  in  addition,  four  appendixes:  the 
first  gives  a  list  of  the  Council's  committees  and 
commissions  and  their  members;  the  second  lists 
the  delegates  and  advisers  of  the  18  members  for 
the  second  session;  the  third  gives  the  schedule 
of  meetings  at  the  second  session ;  and  the  fourth 
lists  documents  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Council. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  report  are 
available. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Peace  Conference 

Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American  Institute 

of  Geography  and  History  and  Third  Pan  American 

Consultation   on   Cartography 
Eleventh    International    Exhibition    of    Cinematographic 

Art 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 

Spain 
First  Inter-American  Medical  Congress 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of 

Devastated  Areas 2 
UNESCO:  Executive  Committee 
PICAO :  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
ILO:  Permanent  Migration  Committee 
FAO:  Annual  Session 

Economic   and    Social   Council    (Third    Session)    with 
Commissions  and  Subcommissions 
Committee  for  Arrangements  for  Consultation  with 
Non-Governmental  Organizations 
General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


Washington 

February  26 

Paris 

July  29 

Caracas 

August  25-September  1 

Venice 

August  31-September  15 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  1 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  7-15 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  29 

London 
Washington 
Montreal 
Copenhagen 
New  York 

August  19-21 
August  26 
August  26 
September  2-14 
September  11 

New  lrork 

September  6  or  7 

New  York 

September  23 

1  The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Aug. 

2  Field  teams  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 


Activities  and  Developments 


PICAO:  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation 
Meeting.1  Virtually  all  the  members  of  foreign 
delegations  planning  to  attend  the  Caribbean  Re- 
gional Air  Navigation  Meeting  of  PICAO  (Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion) ,  which  opens  in  Washington  on  August  26 
at  the  Pan  American  Union,  had  arrived  here  over 
the  week-end. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  Delegation, 
which  numbers  members  from  various  agencies 
of  this  Government  and  from  private  organiza- 

1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Caribbean  Commission 
Aug.  26. 
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tions,  large  delegations  will  represent  the  United 
Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Canada,  and  France.  Of 
the  remaining  21  nations  which  will  be  repre- 
sented officially  there  are  16  American  nations, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Pan- 
ama,'Peru,  and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  both  Aus- 
tralia and  Czechoslovakia  will  be  represented  by 
observers,  while  it  is  possible  also  that  China  will 
send  an  observer. 

Thus,  although  the  meeting  has  been  designated 
as  pertaining  primarily  to  the  Caribbean,  the  par- 
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ticipation  of  various  nations  lying  outside  of  the 
area  gives  to  it  a  truly  global  character.  In  terms 
of  hemispheric  aviation  the  Caribbean  area  to  be 
discussed  extends  broadly  from  New  Orleans  on 
the  north  to  the  Amazon  River  on  the  south,  in- 
cluding the  entire  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  northern  South  America. 

Walter  Percy,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration, who  will  serve  as  Secretary  General,  will 
make  introductory  remarks  on  behalf  of  PICAO. 
Mr.  Percy  will  introduce  Charles  I.  Stanton, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  CAA  and  interna- 
tionally known  aviation  expert,  who  will  serve 
as  temporary  president.  The  address  of  welcome 
on  behalf  of  this  Government  will  be  delivered  by 
William  A.  M.  Burden,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  response  on  behalf  of  PICAO 
will  be  made  by  Edward  Warner,  former  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
now  President  of  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO, 
which  maintains  its  provisional  headquarters  in 
Montreal.  Then  will  follow  the  election  of  the 
permanent  president,  the  election  of  the  chairman 
and  two  vice  chairmen  of  the  General  Committee, 
.and  the  organization  of  the  seven  committees  to 
handle  the  major  work  of  the  gathering.  These 
committees,  all  of  which  will  hold  their  opening 
meetings  on  August  27,  pertain  to  air-traffic  con- 
trol; telecommunications  and  radio  aids  to  navi- 
gation; meteorology  for  protection  of  civil  avia- 
tion; aerodromes,  air  routes,  and  ground  aids; 
search  and  rescue;  flight  operations;  and  prepara- 
tion of  a  regional  manual  for  general  distribution. 

Aside  from  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  to 
be  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  all  other  open 
and  committee  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  conference  building,  1778  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  NW.  The  Department's  Divi- 
sion of  International  Conferences  has  been  es- 
tablished in  this  building,  and  an  assembly  room 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  several  hundred  per- 
sons has  been  constructed  on  the  top  floor  in  readi- 
ness for  initial  use  on  this  occasion. 

Between  200  and  250  persons  are  expected  to  be 
in  attendance  at  this  Conference,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  run  for  about  three  weeks.  In  honor  of  the 
various  distinguished  civilian,  military,  and  naval 
aviation  figures  in  attendance,  a  number  of  social 
events  have  been  planned.  The  first  such  event 
will  be  a  reception  to  be  given  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  late  on  the  afternoon  of  August  26  by  Wil- 


liam L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

U.S.  Delegation 
Chairman?: 
Charles  I.  Stanton,  Deputy  Administrator,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration 

Alternate  Delegate  and  Vice  Chairman: 

Glen  A.  Gilbert,  Consultant  to  the  Administrator,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration 

Chief  Technical  Adviser: 

Robert  D.  Hoyt,  Coordinator  of  International  Regula- 
tions, Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Alternate  Chief  Technical  Adviser: 

Jesse  K.  Fenno,  Assistant  Coordinator  of  International 
Regulations,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Technical  Secretary: 
Col.   Lawrence  M.   Thomas,  Air  Transport  Command, 
Army  Air  Forces 

Technical   Advisers,   Heads    of   Present    U.S.    Technical 
Teams: 
Air  Traffic  Control:  Clifford  P.  Burton,  Assistant  Chief, 
Air  Traffic  Control  Division,  Office  of  Federal  Air- 
ways, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and  Ground  Aids:  James  F. 
Angier,  Airways  Engineer,  Office  of  Federal  Air- 
ways, Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Communications :  L.  Ross  Hayes,  Assistant  Chief,  Com- 
munications Division,  Office  of  Federal  Airways, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Meteorology:  Delbert  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief  of  Bu- 
reau, U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

Search  and  Rescue:  Commander  W.  B.  Scheibel,  Execu- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Head,  Air-Sea  Rescue  Agency, 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Operations:  Ray  F.  Nicholson,  Chief,  Air  Carrier  Branch, 
Second  Region,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
Additional  Technical  Advisers: 

Col.  Carl  Swyter,  Office  of  Air  Communications  Officer, 
Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces 

Capt.  A.  S.  Heyward,  Jr.,  Coordinator  for  PICAO  Mat- 
ters, PICAO  Section  of  Civil  Air  Agencies  Sec, 
Office  of  Deputy  Chief  Naval  Operations  (Air), 
Navy  Department 

Edwin  L.  White,  Head  Radio  Engineer,  Chief  of  Aviation 
Division,  Federal  Communications  Division 

Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Chief,  Aviation  Communications  Sec- 
tion, Aviation  Division,  Department  of  State 

Alan  Osbourne,  Chief  of  Research,  Technical  Division, 
Maritime  Commission 

Donald  W.  Nyrop,  Official  PICAO  Representative  for 
Air  Transport  Association 

Reeder  G.  Nichols,  Assistant  to  the  President,  Aero- 
nautical Radio,  Inc. 
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The  First  Inter- American  Medical  Congress 1  is 

scheduled  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  from 
September  7  to  15,  1946.  It  is  being  held  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

According  to  the  announcement  received  from 
the  Brazilian  organizing  committee,  the  work  of 
the  Congress  is  to  be  divided  into  sections  as  fol- 
lows:  "(1)  hospital  assistance  and  organization; 
(2)    continental  immigratory  policies  as  to  the 
medical  and  racial  aspects;  (3)  war  medicine  and 
surgery;  (4)  cancer  prevention  and  therapeutics; 
(5)  the  great  endemics;  (6)  nutrology  and  vita- 
minology;  (7)   endocrinology;    (8)   tuberculosis; 
(9)  neuropsychiatry;  (10)  hygiene,  public  health, 
and  continental  sanitary  legislation;    (11)    sur- 
gical themes;    (12)    medical  themes;   and    (13) 
themes  of  free  choice." 

A  commission  of  Brazilian  physicians  visited 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose 
of  contacting  various  United  States  medical  or- 
ganizations and  medical  men  and  inviting  them 
to  be  represented  at  the  Congress.  The  Academy 
hopes  to  assemble  a  large  and  representative 
group  of  the  medical  men  of  this  continent  for 
the  Congress. 

Recommendations  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  State  favoring  United  States  rep- 
resentation at  the  (Congress,  and  delegates  are 
expected  to  be  present  from  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  Veterans  Administration,  and  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 


'Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Eleventh  International  Exhibition  of  Cinema- 
tographic Art.1  The  United  States  Government 
was  invited  by  the  Italian  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton to  participate  in  the  Eleventh  International 
Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art  in  Venice 
from  August  31  to  September  15, 1946. 

The  purpose  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  present 
motion  pictures  to  the  public  that  will  show  the 
progress  made  by  the  motion-picture  industry  as 
a  means  of  expression  in  the  artistic,  cultural, 
scientific,  and  educational  fields.     Each  partici- 
pating nation  is  unrestricted  in  its  choice  of  films, 
but  all  films  exhibited  shall  be  first  .showings  in 
Italy.    A  commission   of   motion-picture  critics 
will  select  seven  feature  films,  including  at  least 
one  Italian  film,  which  it  deems  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention  under  various  headings  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  commission.    A  similar  selection 
may  also  be  made  for  documentary  films. 

The  motion-picture  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  made  plans  to  participate  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  United  States  com- 
panies. Several  United  States  documentary  films 
will  be  shown  in  conjunction  with  the  films  fur- 
nished by  the  industry. 

Air-Transport  Agreement 
With  Lebanon 

An  air-transport  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon  was  signed  at  Beirut  on  Au- 
gust 11,  1946,  with  Minister  George  Wadsworth 
signing  on  behalf  of  this  Government.  For  text  of 
the  agreement  see  Department  of  State  press  re- 
lease 567  of  August  13. 


The  Record  of  the  Week 


Protest  Against  Yugoslav  Obstruction 
to  Allied  Military  Government 


[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  by  the  American  Charge 
d- Affaires'  at  Belgrade,  Harold  Shantz,  to  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Office  on  May  20, 1946,  in  reply 
to  a  Yugoslav  note  of  March  27,  191$,  protesting 
the  Allied  administration  of  Venezia  Giulia 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  : 
that  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
transmit  to  you  the  following  communication: 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  2  have  taken  note  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government's  communication  of  March  27,  1946, 
which  is  but  last  in  a  series  of  unwarranted  pro- 
tests by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  which  have  at 
the  same  time  been  accompanied  by  an  anti-Allied 
propaganda  campaign  recently  culminating  in  a 
wholly  unfounded  charge  by  Marshal  Tito  in  his 
speech  of  April  1,  1946,  that  twelve  trains  and 
seventy  trucks  full  of  armed  fascists  were  brought 
into  Zone  A  with  the  approval  of  the  Allied 
authorities. 

As  the  Yugoslav  Government  is  well  aware,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Allied  Military  Government  in  Zone 
A  until  the  future  disposal  of  the  territory  is 
decided.3  They  have  endeavored  to  govern  the 
area  in  a  spirit  of  trusteeship  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  equal  treatment  for  all  inhabitants  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  political  adherence.  To 
this  end,  they  have  established  a  democratic  sys- 
tem of  administration  based  upon  the  Italian  pre- 
fectorial  system  purged  of  all  measures  inspired 
by  fascist  ideology.  They  have  allowed  the  Yugo- 
slav system  of  local  government  by  committee, 
which  was  imposed  by  the  Yugoslav  army  during 
its  occupation  of  the  area,  to  remain  in  existence 
despite  refusal  of  such  committees  from  the  outset 
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to  cooperate  with  the  Allied  Military  Government, 
or  to  participate  in  the  administration  established 
under  General  Order  no.  11.  They  have  estab- 
lished a  civil  police,  members  of  which  have  been 
carefully  examined  to  prevent  inclusion  of  indi- 
viduals with  pro-fascist  sympathies  or  tendencies, 
and  this  police  force  has  shown  courage  and  pa- 
tience in  the  face  of  provocation  and  slander. 
They  have  re-established  Slovene  schools  sup- 
pressed by  the  Mussolini  Government  and  have 
taken  pains  to  ensure  provision  of  liberal  educa- 
tion free  of  ideological  prejudice  to  both  Italian 
aad  Slovene  children. 

As  promised  in  their  notes  of  September  17 
and  19  last,  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  proceeded  with  arrangements  to 
hold  local  elections  in  Venezia  Giulia,  and  electoral 
lists  are  at  present  in  the  course  of  preparation. 
Finally,  they  have  allowed  access  to  Zone  A  by 
representatives  of  all  nations  and  have  permitted 
the  Yugoslav  Government  to  maintain  a  force  of 
2,000  men  in  the  area,  whereas  no  facilities  re- 
motely comparable  have  been  given  for  inspection 
by  other  interested  parties  of  the  administration 
which  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  set  up  in 
Zone  B. 

In  spite  of  sincere  efforts  to  ensure  impartiality 


1  Stanoje  Simic,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

-  The  note  presented  by  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires, 
George  Clutton,  at  the  same  time  was  identical  except 
for  the  opening  and  closing  sentences  and  for  minor 
changes  in  wording  and  spelling  occasioned  by  language 
differences. 

3  For  text  of  agreement  between  the  U.  S.,  British,  and 
Yugoslav  Governments,  see  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945, 
p.  1050.  For  letter  from  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister  to 
the  American  Ambassador  on  signing  of  Agreement  on 
Military  Occupation  and  Administration  of  Venezia 
Giulia,  see  Bulletin  of  June  17, 1945,  p.  1096. 
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and  in  spite  of  the  known  fact  that  the  Allied 
Military  Government  will  remain  oidy  until  the 
decision  about  the  future  sovereignty  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  ratified,  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  regret  to 
say  that  they  have  not  received  from  the  Yugoslav 
Government  that  cooperation  in  their  tasks  which 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  from  an  Ally.     On  the 
contrary,  the  Yugoslav  Government  has,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  and  in  particular  by  a  provoc- 
ative campaign  in  the  press  and  over  the  radio, 
encouraged     the     pro-Yugoslav     population     in 
Trieste  and  throughout  Zone  A,  both  Slovene  and 
Italian,  to  obstruct  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  to  promote 
industrial  discontent,  to  hinder  the  educational 
program,  and  to  intimidate  those  inhabitants  of 
the  area  who  are  not  in  favor  of  its  incorporation 
into  Yugoslavia. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  instructed  to 
mention  the  following  provocative  Yugoslav  ac- 
tions and  to  emphasize  that  this  list  is  by  no  means 

i 
complete : 

.  1.  Subornation  of  press:  Pro-Slav  propagan- 
dists in  Zone  A  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
openly  acknowledged  their  subservience  to 
Ljubljana  and  Belgrade  in  such  matters  as  allo- 
cation of  newsprint  and  release  of  articles  on  local 

events. 

2.  Attempts  to  discredit  public  order  forces: 
Investigation  of  accusation  by  P.N.O.O.  (National 
Liberation  Committee  of  the  Slovene  Littoral) 
and  the  pro-Slav  press  that  38  armed  members  of 
police  were  fascists  disclosed  only  six  doubtful 
cases,  of  which  three  may  lead  to  dismissal.  Thir- 
teen cases  did  not  exist. 

3.  Propaganda  attacks  against  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government:  False  and  inflammatory  state- 
ments by  the  pro-Slav  newspaper  "Lavoratore"  in 
one  instance  led  to  the  fining  and  conviction  of  the 
Director  by  the  Allied  Military  Government  court 
on  March  29, 1946. 

4.  Incitement  to  unrest:  Yugoslav  authorities 
have  brought  into  Zone  A  armed  pro -Slav  groups 
from  Zone  B  for  pro-Slav  demonstrations,  such 
as  those  at  Gorizia  on  March  2  and  27,  1946,  and 
at  Trieste  on  March  26,  1946.  A  resident  of  Zone 
B  who  was  arrested  in  Trieste  on  March  26  for 
carrying  firearms  made  a  voluntary  signed  state- 
ment that  he  and  two  others  had  been  given  arms 
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by  Zone  B  authorities  and  sent  across  the  Morgan 
Line  to  demonstrate.  Other  residents  of  Zone  B 
arrested  in  Trieste  have  stated  that  they  were 
warned  to  participate  in  demonstrations  and  were 
furnished  motor  transport  as  far  as  the  Morgan 
Line.  Six  shiploads  of  demonstrators  from  Zone 
B  were  brought  to  Trieste  on  April  2, 1946,  despite 
specific  assurance  that  no  persons  from  Zone  B 
would  participate. 

5.  Intimidation  of  the  local  population:  On 
March  10,  1946,  a  known  extremist  action  squad 
leader,  with  ten  men,  left  P.N.O.O.  headquarters 
in  Trieste  and  went  to  Servola  where  he  directed 
a  demonstration.  During  the  general  strike  in 
Trieste  on  March  11,  1946,  action  squads  wearing 
a  red  star  compelled  shopkeepers  to  close  their 
shops.  On  numerous  occasions  action  squads  from 
communist  cultural  clubs  have  beaten  up  pro- 
Italians;  one  such  club  was  raided  on  March  30, 
1946,  and  arms  were  found,  leading  to  the  arrest 
of  25  persons. 

6.  Intimidation  of  local  officials:  Nine  specific 
-xases  have  been  reported  in  which  members  of  civil 
'  police  have  received  threats  to  themselves  or  their 
families  in  Zone  B  in  an  attempt  to  induce  them 
to  leave  the  force  or  act  as  pro-Slav  agents.  On 
March  14,  1946,  a  delegation  representing  42 
Slovene  teachers  requested  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment protection  as  they  were  constantly  being 
threatened  by  pro- Yugoslav  elements  and  feared 
abduction,  and  felt  that  they  must  resign  from 
their  schools  unless  assured  of  Allied  Military 
Government  protection. 

7.  Fomenting  industrial  unrest  and  impeding 
production:  Political  strikes  and  work  stoppages 
fomented  by  a  pro-Slav  organization  have  oc- 
curred in  Zone  A  this  year  on  January  25,  26,  29, 
30,  February  16,  March  11,  12,  26,  and  April  1. 
Sindicati  Unici  constantly  hold  political  meetings 
in  industrial  plants  during  working  hours.  On 
January  8,  Radich,  Sindicati  Unici  leader,  called 
a  meeting  in  Fabrica  Lacchipe  in  violation  of  ex- 
press Allied  Military  Government  orders,  and 
was  arrested  therefor.  Pro-Slav  elements  in  ship- 
yards have  misappropriated  large  quantities  of 
paints  and  other  materials  for  propaganda  use. 

8.  Usurping  functions  of  the  government:  The 
Allied  Military  Government  on  April  23,  1946, 
was  finally  compelled  to  give  public  warning  that 
persons  and  organizations  attempting  to  usurp 
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the  powers  of  government,  and  persons  obeying 
orders  issued  in  such  attempts,  would  be  pros- 
ecuted. At  Sesana,  P.N.O.O.  had  on  March  20, 
1946,  issued  orders  to  teachers  in  three  Slovene 
communes  to  send  pupils  to  work  on  reforestation 
during  school  hours.  Other  instances  of  P.N.O.O. 
attempts  to  usurp  government  authority  include 
collections  of  taxes  and  excise,  appointment  of 
school  inspectors  and  of  courts  to  settle  land  dis- 
putes, and  interference  with  educational,  agricul- 
tural, public  works  and  reconstruction  policies, 
including  reconstruction  of  damaged  Slovene  vil- 
lages. The  action  committee  which  superseded 
the  strike  committee  directing  the  strike  on  March 
11  and  12  was  dissolved  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  for  also  attempting  to  usurp  govern- 
ment functions. 

9.  Criminal  and  terrorist  activities:  Members 
of  the  Yugoslav  army  and  para-military  organiza- 
tions such  as  KNOJ  and  OZNA  have  been  arrested 
while  abducting  civilians  and  engaged  in  other 
criminal  acts.  Four  of  these  have  volunteered 
signed  statements  that  they  were  sent  on  their 
missions  by  their  superiors  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Zone  B. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  above  instances,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
provocative  activities  of  the  P.N.O.O.  and  other 
pro- Yugoslav  organizations  have  been  encouraged 
and  directed  by  Yugoslav  officials  from  within 
Yugoslavia.  The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  request  to  be  in- 
formed at  the  earliest  opportunity  whether  such 
officials  acted  with  the  knowledge  and  authority 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government  and  precisely  what 
relations  the  Yugoslav  Government  considers  to 
exist  between  itself  and  the  P.N.O.O.  and  similar 
organizations  in  Zone  A. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  shown  themselves  fully  pre- 
pared to  examine  all  justified  complaints  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  as,  for  example,  complaints 
of  unauthorized  flights  over  Yugoslav  territory 
which,  although  greatly  exaggerated,  have  been 
shown  to  possess  some  foundation.  They  have 
shown  themselves  equally  ready  to  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  remove  the  grounds  for  such  com- 
plaints as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  strict  instruc- 
tions have  been  given  to  avoid  any  further  unau- 
thorized flights  over  Yugoslavia  and  Zone  B,  and 
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that  in  accordance  with  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment's request,  measures  have  been  taken  to  round 
up  any  members  of  the  Ustasha  movement  and 
other  Yugoslav  quislings  who  might  be  at  large 
in  Zone  A.  They  are  forced,  however,  to  conclude 
from  the  manner  in  which  such  complaints  have 
been  made  public  that  they  are  part  of  a  concerted 
campaign  in  which  the  most  trivial  incident  is 
used  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  Allied  Military 
Government  in  Zone  A.  The  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have,  for 
example,  noted  with  regret  that  His  Excellency 
Marshal  Tito  is  reported  in  a  speech  on  April  1, 
1946,  to  have  described  the  unauthorized  flights 
over  Zone  B  as  a  danger  to  peace  and  that  the 
Yugoslav  Minister  of  Information  is  similarly  re- 
ported to  have  referred  at  a  press  conference  to 
the  possibility  of  raising  the  matter  before  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. Reference  to  such  a  possibility  appears  un- 
necessary and  indeed  frivolous  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  matter  is  under  discussion  through  or- 
dinary diplomatic  channels. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  earnestly  trust  that  they  will 
in  the  future  receive  from  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment the  cooperation  they  are  entitled  to  expect  in 
their  task  of  administering  Zone  A  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner  until  its  disposal  is  finally  de- 
cided. They  wish,  however,  to  make  it  clear  that 
despite  all  difficulties  placed  in  their  way  by  the 
Slovene  population  with  official  Yugoslav  en- 
couragement, they  propose  to  continue  such  fair 
and  impartial  administration  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  by  the  Allied  Military  Government  until  the 
task  which  they  have  undertaken  is  completed. 


Agriculture  in  the  Americas 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  September  issue 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  for  10 
cents  each : 

"Acacia  Negra  Industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul", 
by  Joseph  L.  Dougherty,  agricultural  analyst, 
American  Consulate,  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  Brazil. 


■ 


General  Order  on  Government  of  Venezia  Giulia 


Whereas  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  local  government  in  those  parts  of  the 
Territory  of  Venezia  Gitjlia  occupied  by  Allied 
Troops  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Occupied 
Territory) . 

Now,  therefore,  I  Alfred  C.  Bowman,  Colonel 
J.  A.  G.  D.,  Senior  Civil  Affairs  Officer,  hereby 
order  as  follows : 

Section  1 

ORGAN  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

1. — The  occupied  Territory,  for  purposes  of  local 
Government,  is  divided  into  the  Areas  of  Trieste 
and  Gorizia  and  into  the  Commune  of  Pola,  each 
of  which  shall  be  composed  of  the  Communes  and 
fractions  thereof  as  presently  constituted. 

2. — Each  Area  shall  liave  an  Area  President  and 
Area  Council  with  the  powers,  functions  and 
duties  hereinafter  specified. 

3. — Each  Commune  shall  have  a  Communal 
President  and  Communal  Council  with  the  powers, 
functions  and  duties  hereinafter  specified. 

4. — Each  Area  and  Commune  shall  have  such 
administrative  and  executive  departments  and 
agencies  as  the  Allied  Military  Government  may 
determine  and  deem  necessary  for  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  the  functions  of  local  government. 

Section  2 
area  president 

1.— The  Area  President  shall  be  appointed  and 
be  removable  by  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

2. — He  shall  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
Allied  Military  Government  for  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  Area  and  shall  submit  all  orders 
and  decrees  for  its  prior  approval. 

3. — He  shall  be  the  executive  and  administrative 
head  of  the  Area  local  government  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  General  Order  and 
all  further  orders  which  may  hereafter  be  made 
by   the   Allied  Military   Government   and   shall 


1  General  Order  No.  11,  printed  from  The  Allied  Military 
Government  Gazette.  No.  1,  September  15,  1945  [Allied 
Military  Government,  13  Corps,  Venezia  Giulia],  published 
by  the  Allied  Military  Government  under  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  Mediterranean  Theater 
of  Operations,  and  Military  Governor. 
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possess,  in  the  aggregate,  such  powers  and  duties 
of  a  Prefect  of  a  Province  and  of  such  Provincial 
and  Prefectual  legislative,  administrative  and 
executive  bodies  as  are  conferred  by  the  Occupied 
Territory  in  effect  on  8  Sept.  1943  and  by  any  Proc- 
lamation or  other  order  of  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Occupied  Territory  which  may 
change  or  supersede  such  laws. 

Section  3 

AREA  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

1. — The  Allied  Military  Government  shall  estab- 
lish such  departments,  divisions  or  agencies  in  the 
Area  President's  Office  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  local  government  of  the  Area. 

2. — The  Staff  of  such  departments,  divisions,  or 
agencies  shall  be  appointed  and  be  removable  by 
the  Allied  Military  Government.  The  President 
shall  be  assisted  by  a  Vice  President  who  shall  be 
appointed  and  be  removable  by  the  Allied  Mili- 
tary Government. 

3. — The  President  may,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Military  Government,  delegate  to  the  Vice 
President  and  other  officials  of  his  office  special 
duties  in  connection  with  the  local  government  of 
his  Area  and  of  the  Communes  therein  situated. 

Section  4 

AREA  COUNCIL 

1. — An  Area  Council  shall  be  composed  of  a 
Chairman  plus  the  following  number  of  members 
for  each  of  the  Areas  specified : 

Area  of  Trieste — 17  Members 
Area  of  Gorizia— 14  Members 

all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  and  be  removable 
by  the  Allied  Military  Government, 

2.— Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Chairman  and  Members  from  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  Area  of  the  highest  moral  and 
political  probity  who  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
representative  of  all  racial,  political  and  economic 
groups  and  classes  in  the  Area  according  to  their 
respective  local  strength. 

3 —Substitute  or  alternate  members  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  be  removable  by  the  Allied  Military 
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Government  but  shall  not  take  part  in  any  pro- 
ceedings except  in  the  absence  of  regular  members. 

4. — An  Area  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once 
every  week  and  at  such  other  time  as  it  may  be 
convened  by  the  Area  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

5. — It  may  adopt  rules  of  procedure  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Allied  Military  Government 
for  its  approval  or  otherwise. 

6. — An  Area  Council  shall  act  as  an  advisory  and 
consultative  body  to  the  Area  President  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  local  government  of  the 
Area  referred  to  it  by  the  Area  President. 

7.— The  decision  of  an  Area  Council  on  all  mat- 
ters laid  before  it  for  advice  and  opinion  shall  be 
taken  by  a  majority  vote  and  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

8. — An  exact  transcript  of  such  minutes  shall 
be  transmitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
to  the  Area  President  and  by  the  latter  to  the  Area 
Commissioner  of  the  Allied  Military  Government 
within  two  days  after  the  meeting  to  which  it 
relates. 

Section  5 

HEADS  OF  THE  COMMUNAL  GOVERNMENT 
1.— The  Head  of  a  Commune  shall  be  styled 
Communal  President. 

2. — He  shall  be  appointed  and  be  removable  by 
the  Allied  Military  Government. 

3.— He  shall  possess  in  his  Commune,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, such  powers  and  duties  of  a  Mayor  of  a 
Commune  and  of  such  Communal  administrative, 
legislative  and  executive  bodies  as  are  conferred  by 
the  laws  referred  to  in  Section  2,  sub-section  (3) 
hereof,  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  supervision 
and  control  by  the  Area  President  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  said  laws.  The  Communal  President 
of  the  Commune  of  Pola  shall,  in  addition  to  his 
other  powers,  possess  all  of  the  powers  and  duties 
of  an  Area  President  as  specified  in  sub-section 
(3)  of  Section  2  of  this  General  Order. 

Section  6 

COMMUNAL  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS 
1 —The  Allied  Military  Government  shall  es- 
tablish such  departments,  divisions  or  agencies  in 
the  Office  of  the  Communal  President  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  local  government  of  the 
Commune. 
2 —The  Staff  of  such  departments,  divisions  or 


MEMBERS 
12 
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agencies  shall  be  appointed  and  be  removable  by 
the  Allied  Military  Government. 

•3.— The  Communal  President  may,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Allied  Military  Government,  dele- 
gate to  officials  in  his  office  special  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  government  of  his  Com- 
mune. 

4. — A  Communal  Secretary  may  be  appointed 
by  the  laws  referred  by  the  Allied  Military  Gov- 
ernment where  it  is  deemed  necessary  so  to  do  and 
he  shall  possess  such  special  powers  as  are  con- 
ferred by  the  laws  referred  to  in  Section  2,  Sub- 
section (3)  hereof. 

Section  7 

COMMUNAL  COUNCIL 
1, — Each  Commune,  including  the  Commune  of 
Pola.,  shall  have  a  Communal  Council  composed 
of  a  Chairman  plus  membership  which  shall  be 
numerically  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions following : 

POPULATION 

250,000  or  over 

over  30,000 

Other  Communes  4 

all  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  and  be  removable 
by  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

2. — Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  selection 
of  the  Chairman  and  Members  from  the  leading1 
citizens  of  the  Commune  of  the  highest  moral  and 
political  probity  who  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
representative  of  all  racial,  political  and  economic 
groups  and  classes  in  the  Commune  according  to 
their  respective  local  strength. 

3. — Substitute  or  alternate  members  may  be  ap- 
pointed and  be  removable  by  the  Allied  Military 
Government  but  shall  not  take  part  in  any  pro- 
ceedings except  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
members. 

4. — The  Communal  Council  shall  meet  at  least 
once  every  week  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may 
be  convened  by  the  Communal  President  with  the 
approval  of  the  Allied  Military  Government. 

5.— It  may  adopt  rules  of  procedure  which  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Allied  Military  Government 
for  its  approval  or  otherwise. 

6. — A  Communal  Council  shall  act  as  an  ad- 
visory and  consultative  body  to  the  Communal 
President  in  all  matters  concerning  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  the  Commune  referred  to  it  by  the 
Communal  President. 
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7.— The  decisions  of  a  Communal  Council  on  all 
matters  laid  before  it  for  advice  and  opinion  shall 
be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  and  shall  be  made  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

8. — An  exact  transcript  of  the  minutes  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Communal  President  and  by 
the  latter  to  the  Area  President  who  shall  in  turn 
transmit  it  to  the  Area  Commissioner  of  the  Allied 
Military  Government  within  seven  days  after  the 
meeting  to  which  it  relates. 

Section  8 

COMBINATION  OF  COMMUNES  FOR  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  PURPOSES 

Whenever  and  wherever  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  do  so 
the  Allied  Military  Government  may  provide  for 
the  local  government  of  two  or  more  Communes 
by  one  official  or  administrative  organ  established 
for  and  in  any  named  Commune. 

Section  9 

POWERS  TO  FORM  A  DISTRICT  COMMITTEE 
1.— Whenever  and  wherever  and  to  the  extent 
it  is  deemed  desirable  or  necessary  to  do  so  an 
Area  Commissioner  is  hereby  empowered  to  form, 
by  order  in  writing  under  his  hand,  an  advisory 
body  from  two  or  more  Communes  which  for  this 
purpose  only  shall  be  styled  a  District.  Such  body 
may  be  known  as  a  District  Committee. 

2. — The  Chairman  and  members  of  each  District 
Committee  shall  be  chosen  from  among  leading  cit- 
izens of  the  Communes  forming  each  District. 

3. — The  District  Committee  shall  have  no  execu- 
tive or  legislative  control  over  the  Communal 
President  or  Communal  Council  of  their  respec- 
tive Communes. 

Section  10 
other  committees 
No  committee,  council  or  group  other  than  those 
herein  created  and  provided  for,  except  those  pre- 
viously constituted  by  a  Proclamation  or  Order 
of  the  Allied  Military  Government,  shall  possess 
any  of  the  administrative,  legislative,  executive 
or  other  powers  of  government. 

Section  11 

CONTROL  OF  ALLIED  MILITARY  GOVERNMENT 

1. — Allied  Military  Government  is  the  only  gov- 
ernment in  those  parts  of  Venezia  Giulia  occupied 
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by  the  Allied  Forces  and  is  the  only  authority 
empowered  to  issue  orders  and  decrees  and  to  make 
appointment  to  public  or  other  office. 

All  of  the  local  government  bodies  created  by 
and  referred  to  in  this  order  shall  at  all  times 
be  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Allied  Military  Government. 

2._The  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Area 
and  Communal  Councils  and  District  Committees    ! 
shall  be  unpaid.     Salaries  of  all  other  officials    I 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Allied  Military  Govern- 
ment. 

Section  12 

effective  date 

This  General  Order  shall  become  operative  in 
each  Area  or  part  thereof  within  the  occupied  ter- 
ritory on  the  date  of  its  first  publication  therein. 

Dated  in  Trieste  this  11th  day  of  August  1945. 

Alfred  C.  Bowman 
Colonel  J.  A.  G.  D. 
Senior  Civil  Affairs  Officer 

Protest  Against  Entry  of 
Yugoslav  Forces  Into  Zone  A 

[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

Text  of  note  delivered  ly  the  Charge  d" Affaires  of 
the  American  Embassy  at  Belgrade,  Harold 
Shantz,  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Office,  on 
August  15 

This  Government  emphatically  rejects  the  Yu- 
goslav protest  of  July  16,  which  is  apparently 
based  upon  distortion  of  evidence  available  to 
Yugoslav  as  well  as  United  States  military  au- 
thorities regarding  the  incident  of  July  12. 

The  facts  of  the  incident  are  as  follows:  At 
6 :  00  p.m.  on  July  12  in  the  area  of  Ursina,  5.2 
kilometers  east  southeast  of  Caporetto,  three 
Yugoslav  soldiers  were  seen  in  Zone  A  and  a 
United  States  patrol  was  sent  to  investigate.  This 
United  States  patrol  was  fired  upon  by  Yugoslavs 
and  the  fire  was  returned.  One  Yugoslav  soldier 
was  killed.  A  second  United  States  patrol  of 
platoon  strength  was  sent  out  and  a  Yugoslav  pa- 
trol of  10  to  15  men  was  encountered.  Once  again 
the  Yugoslavs  opened  fire,  which  was  again  re- 
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urned  by  the  United  States  patrol.  It  was  not 
known  at  this  time  that  there  was  any  casualty 
among  the  Yugoslav  forces,  who  withdrew. 

The  point  at  which  the  first  Yugoslav  patrol  was 
encountered  is  some  900  yards  northeast  of  Ursina 
iind  is  about  300  yards  within  Zone  A.  Neither 
of  the  United  States  patrols  therefore  crossed 
the  Morgan  Line. 

On  the  morning  of  July  13  a  Yugoslav  machine 
gun  post  was  discovered  to  have  been  set  up  near 
the  point  where  the  second  Yugoslav  patrol  had 
been  seen  the  previous  day,  but  this  post  was  later 
withdrawn.  Subsequently,  the  incidents  were  set- 
tled between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslav 
local  commanders,  at  which  time  the  Yugoslav 
Commander  stated  that  a  second  soldier  had  also 
been  killed. 

This  Government  naturally  regrets  Yugoslav 
losses  in  the  above-mentioned  encounters,  but  must 
at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  that  United  States 
forces  began  firing  in  self  defense  only  after  Yugo- 
slav forces  had  first  opened  fire.     The  Yugoslav 
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Government  must  also  be  aware  that  in  addition 
to  the  unwarranted  entry  of  Yugoslav  forces  into 
the  Zone  cited  above,  12  Yugoslav  soldiers  crossed 
the  Morgan  Line  on  June  19  and  entered  the  vil- 
lage of  Prebenico,  and  that  on  June  30  a  British 
patrol  in  the  same  village  was  surrounded  by  25 
armed  Yugoslavs  under  the  command  of  a  ser- 
geant major  who  stated  that  his  instructions  were 
to  set  up  a  post  in  Prebenico,  and  who  confirmed 
by  telephone,  presumably  with  a  higher  Yugoslav 
command,  that  such  were  his  orders.  This  Yugo- 
slav patrol  was  only  recently  withdrawn  from 
Prebenico,  although  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  that  it  was  well  to  the  west  of  the  Morgan 
Line. 

This  Government  must,  therefore,  protest  in 
strongest  terms  the  unwarranted  entry  of  Yugo- 
slav forces  into  Zone  A,  the  hostile  attitude  shown 
by  Yugoslav  troops  at  Prebenico  towards  British 
troops  of  Allied  forces  in  Venezia  Giulia,  and  the 
opening  of  fire  without  provocation  by  Yugoslav 
forces  against  United  States  troops. 


■ 


Protest  Against  Yugoslav  Attack  on  American  Plane 
and  Detention  of  American  Personnel 


NOTE  TO  YUGOSLAV  GOVERNMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

The  American  Ambassador  in  Belgrade,  Richard 
C.  Patterson,  has  teen  instructed  to  deliver  to  the 
Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  a  note  along 
the  following  lines: 

Reference  is  made  to  previous  representations 
with  regard  to  alleged  violations  of  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory by  United  States  aircraft  and  the  forcing 
to  the  ground  by  Yugoslav  aircraft  of  an  Ameri- 
can C-47  air  transport  on  August  9.  United  States 
authorities  in  Austria  and  Italy  have  now  reported 
the  results  of  their  investigation  in  this  connec- 
tion, from  which  it  appears  that  on  August  9  air- 
plane no.  43-15376  of  the  C-47  type,  while  on 
a  regular  flight  from  Vienna  to  Udine  encoun- 
tered bad  weather  over  Klagenfurt  and  was 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  find  its  bearings  when  at 


approximately  1300  it  was  attacked  by  Yugoslav 
fighters.  The  attackers  fired  repeated  bursts  at 
the  aircraft  as  a  result  of  which  one  passenger 
was  seriously  wounded  and  the  plane  forced  to 
crash  land,  wheels  retracted,  in  a  field  near  Kranj 
twelve  kilometers  from  Ljubljana.  As  for  other 
"violations"  of  Yugoslav  territory  referred  to  in 
the  Foreign  Office's  note  of  August  10,  alleged  to 
total  172  between  July  16  and  August  8,  United 
States  authorities  in  Austria  and  Italy  report  that 
only  74  flights  have  taken  place  between  those 
dates  and  that  operations  officers  at  Hoersching 
and  Tulln  airfields  have  thoroughly  briefed  all 
crews  to  use  approved  routes  avoiding  Yugoslavia. 
It  would  be  assumed  that  the  authorities  of 
Yugoslavia  would  wish  to  render  a  maximum  of 
assistance  and  succor  to  aircraft  of  a  friendly 
nation  when  the  latter  are  forced  by  the  hazards 
of  navigation  in  bad  weather  over  dangerous 
mountain  barriers  to  deviate  from  their  course 
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and  seek  bearings  over  Yugoslav  territory.  On 
the  contrary,  Yugoslav  fighter  aircraft  have  seen 
fit  without  previous  warning  to  take  aggressive 
action  against  such  a  United  States  transport 
plane,  the  identification  of  which  was  clearly  ap- 
parent from  its  markings,  and  have  forced  it  to 
crash  land  after  wounding  one  of  its  passengers. 
Subsequently,  Yugoslav  authorities  have  detained 
the  plane,  its  crew  and  passengers  and  refused  to 
permit  American  consular  officers  access  to  the 
plane  or  personnel  until  specific  representations 
were  made  by  the  United  States  Embassy  to  the 
latter  effect.  Finally,  no  reply  has  been  forth- 
coming to  the  Embassy's  requests  that  the  crew, 
passengers  and  plane  be  released  from  detention 
and  the  personnel  permitted  to  depart  from  Yugo- 
slavia without  delay.  Meanwhile,  it  is  reported 
from  Trieste  that  a  second  United  States  plane 
en  route  to  Italy  from  Austria  is  missing  after 
having  last  reported  itself  under  machine  gun 
attack. 

The  Embassy  is  instructed  to  protest  most  em- 
phatically against  this  action  and  attitude  of  the 
Yugoslav  authorities,  to  renew  the  United  States 
demand  for  immediate  release  of  the  passengers 
and  crew  now  able  to  travel,  and  in  conclusion  to 
request  an  urgent  Yugoslav  statement  whether  in 
the  future  the  United  States  Government  can  ex- 
pect that  the  Yugoslav  Government  will  accord 
the  usual  courtesies,  including  the  right  of  inno- 
.    cent  passage  over  Yugoslav  territory,  to  United 
States  aircraft  when  stress  of  weather  necessitates 
such  deviation  from  regular  routes.    The  Yugo- 
slav   authorities   have    already    received   United 
States  assurance  that  United  States  planes  will 
not  cross  Yugoslavia  without  prior  clearance  ex- 
cept when  forced  to  do  so  by  circumstances  over 
which  they  have  no  control.     The  United  States 
Government,  pending  receipt  of  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  injury  to  persons  on  these  two 
planes  and  the  cost  of  repairing  planes,  fully  re- 
serves its  position  in  matter  of  claims  for  compen- 
sation. 


1  At  the  request  of  correspondents  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson  on  Aug.  20  authorized  the  release  of  these  reports 
of  American  Consul  Theodore  J.  Hohenthal  in  Zagreb  and 
Of  the  pilot  of  the  C-47  forced  down  in  Yugoslavia  Aug.  9, 
Capf.  William  Crombie.  Both  reports  are  dated  Aug.  19 
and  were  released  to  the  press  on  Aug.  20,  1946. 
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REPORT  OF  AMERICAN  CONSUL 
IN  ZAGREB1 

United  States  personnel  said  they  were  getting 
best  treatment  and  only  objected  being  under  close 
guard.  The  co-pilot  told  Consul  that  aircraft 
which  appeared  in  front  of  plane  bore  marking 
resembling  British  so  he  thought  they  were  over 
Udine  and  did  not  understand  signal  of  other 
plane,  but  United  States  plane  rocked  wings  in 
reply.  The  co-pilot  thought  only  two  planes 
attacked. 

Assistant  Military  Attache's  report  on  interview 
states  aircraft  fired  on  by  Yugoslav  fighter  planes, 
fire  continued  during  descent,  last  burst  just  prior 
to  crash  landing.  None  hurt  except  Turk  who  had 
bullet  through  wrist  and  body  near  heart.  Air- 
craft had  no  mail  or  official  cargo.  All  personal 
papers,  baggage  and  ship's  log  taken  by  Yugoslavs. 
Consul  and  Assistant  Military  Attache  were  re- 
fused permission  to  see  plane  and  told  that  this  and 
question  of  release  of  men  would  be  decided  in  Bel- 
grade, so  they  returned  to  Zagreb  and  Belgrade 
respectively.  Our  notes  to  Foreign  Office  August 
13  and  16  requested  release  but  these  and  our  oral 
protests  from  August  12  up  to  today  have  not  yet 
brought  any  reply.  United  States  civil  passenger 
was  Richard  M.  Blackburn,  father  of  Charles 
Blackburn,  Clayton,  Ohio,  R.F.D.  1. 

On  August  12  Hohenthal  and  British  Military 
Attache  saw  plane  lying  in  small  field  near  hills 
but  were  stopped  fifty  yards  away.  British  Mili- 
tary Attache  said  pilot  deserves  high  praise  for 
excellent  landing  in  difficult  spot. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CROMBIE  * 

Left  Vienna  at  11 :40  for  Udine.  The  weather 
was  pretty  bad  but  we  were  able  to  fly  contact  half 
way  to  Graz.  As  the  weather  got  bad,  we  climbed 
up  to  15,000  feet  and  flew  on  instruments.  We 
saw  Klagenfurt  through  a  hole  in  the  overcast  so 
we  then  took  a  heading  of  280  degrees  (at  Klagen- 
furt, we  asked  Udine  for  a  QDM  but  were  refused) . 
We  continued  on  this  heading  for  about  15  min- 
utes and  then  headed  south.  (We  thought  we 
would  be  north  of  Udine. )  We  finally  broke  out  of 
the  clouds  and  realized  we  were  not  over  Udine. 
About  that  time,  a  plane  (pursuit  type)  passed  us 
and  we  all  thought  it  was  British.  Then  two  other 
aircraft  passed  us  and  we  saw  they  were  Yugoslav. 
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They  flew  around  us  a  couple  of  times  and  one 
time  they  wagged  their  wings.  I  was  trying  to 
orient  myself  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  find 
a  field  to  set  down  on,  an  airport.  About  that  time, 
[  saw  tracer  fire  go  by  right  underneath  the  cock- 
pit. A  minute  or  so  later,  one  of  the  crewmen  came 
up  and  said  one  man  was  hit.  I  was  about  6,000 
feet  and  I  started  to  find  a  field  to  set  down  in. 
[  then  received  another  burst  of  fire  (I  could  feel 
it  hit  the  aircraft) .  I  told  everybody  to  prepare 
for  crash  landing  and  I  set  the  plane  down  in  a 
small  cornfield  (wheels  up).  The  landing  was 
Father  smooth  but  both  props  were  thrown  off. 
We  pulled  the  wounded  man  out  and  rendered  him 
irst  aid.  The  time  was  about  1400  (our  time). 
People  started  collecting  and  Army  officials  soon 
;ame  up.  We  had  to  leave  our  baggage  in  the 
jlane  and  were  taken  into  town. 

VOTE  TO  YUGOSLAV  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES 

[Released  to  the  press  August  21  ] 

toting  Secretary  Acheson  handed  the  following 
wte  to  the  Yugoslav  Charge  aV Affaires  ad  interim, 
"Serg/je  Makiedo,  on  August  21 

5ir: 

The  American  Embassy  in  Belgrade  has  in- 
!ormed  me  of  the  contents  of  the  message  received 
Torn  the  Yugoslav  Foreign  Office  on  August  20. 
rhe  replies  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  our 
nquiries  are  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  the  gov- 
rnment  and  shocking  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  government  expresses  regret  because  of 
vhat  you  call  an  unhappy  "accident."  Your.gov- 
rnment  is  aware  that  this  was  no  accident ;  that  a 
ighter  plane  of  your  government  deliberately  fired 
ipon  a  passenger  plane  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rnment.  Your  government  states  that  one  reason 
or  the  "accident"  was  that  since  August  10th  there 
tave  been  forty-four  instances  where  American 
lanes  flew  over  Yugoslav  territory.  The  records 
how  that  since  August  10  the  total  number  of 
lights  scheduled  for  that  route  was  only  thirty- 
wo.  These  flights  were  made  under  instructions 
o  avoid  flying  over  Yugoslav  territory  and  if  in 
ny  instance  a  plane  was  over  Yugoslav  territory 
t  was  only  because  the  pilot  was  forced  by  bad 
weather  outside  of  the  corridor. 


But  this  attack  of  August  19th  was  not  the  first. 
On  August  9  a  United  States  passenger  plane  while 
in  the  vicinity  of  Klagenfurt  was  fired  upon  by  a 
fighter  plane  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  It 
was  forced  to  make  a  crash  landing.  When  it 
landed,  the  crew  and  passengers  were  taken  into 
custody  by  Yugoslav  authorities  and  are  still  held 
as  prisoners  of  the  Yugoslav  Government. 

For  some  days  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  unable  to  communicate 
with  these  American  citizens.  Finally  he  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so  but  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
military  authorities  of  Yugoslavia.  Twelve  days 
have  passed  and  these  American  citizens  are  still 
held  by  Yugoslavia. 

The  message  now  received  from  our  representa- 
tive indicates  that  on  the  19th  of  August  when  this 
second  passenger  plane  was  fired  upon,  some  if 
not  all,  of  the  occupants  were  killed.  They  met 
their  death  not  by  "accident"  but  by  the  deliberate 
acts  of  Yugoslav  authorities.  The  excuse  given 
for  taking  the  lives  of  these  American  citizens  is 
that  the  plane  in  which  they  were  travelling  was 
a  few  kilometers  inside  of  Yugoslav  territory. 
Your  government  asserts  that  for  twelve  minutes 
prior  to  the  attack  the  pilot  of  the  plane  was  "in- 
vited" to  land.  At  the  time  you  claim  the  pilot 
was  "invited"  to  land  the  records  at  Klagenfurt 
show  the  pilot  advised  the  Klagenfurt  station  that 
he  was  over  Klagenfurt,  which  is  well  outside  of 
Yugoslav  territory,  and  was  all  right. 

These  outrageous  acts  have  been  perpetrated 
by  a  government  that  professes  to  be  a  friendly 
nation.  Until  we  have  had  opportunity  to  confer 
with  the  survivors  of  these  two  attacks  and  we  re- 
ceive such  other  evidence  as  is  available,  we  make 
no  statement  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  two 
planes  when  they  were  attacked. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  planes  were  a  short 
distance  within  or  without  the  corridor,  they  were 
unarmed  passenger  planes  en  route  to  Udine,  in 
Italy.  Their  flight  in  no  way  constituted  a  threat 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Yugoslavia.  The  use  of  force 
by  Yugoslavia  under  the  circumstances  was  with- 
out the  slightest  justification  in  international  law, 
was  clearly  inconsistent  with  relations  between 
friendly  states,  and  was  a  plain  violation  of  the 
obligations  resting  upon  Yugoslavia  under  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  not  to  use  force 
except  in  self-defense.    At  no  time  did  the  Yugo- 
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slav  Government  advise  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment that  if  one  of  its  planes  should,  because 
of  weather  conditons,  be  forced  a  mile  or  two  out- 
side of  the  corridor  or,  because  of  mechanical 
troubles,  should  find  itself  outside  of  that  corridor, 
the  Yugoslav  Government  would  shoot  to  death 
the  occupants  of  the  plane.  The  deliberate  firing 
without  warning  on  the  unarmed  passenger  planes 
of  a  friendly  nation  is  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  an  offense  against  the  law  ot  na- 
tions and  the  principles  of  humanity 

Therefore  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  you  immediately  release  the  oc- 
cupants of  these  planes  now  in  your  custody  and 
that  you  insure  their  safe  passage  beyond  the 
borders  of  Yugoslavia. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  also  de- 
mands that  its  representatives  be  permitted  to 
communicate  with  any  of  the  occupants  of  the  two 
planes  who  are  still  alive. 

If  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  receipt  ot 
this  note  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  these  de- 
mands are  complied  with,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  determine  its  course  m  the  light  ot 
the  evidence  then  secured  and  the  efforts  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  right  the  wrong  clone. 
If  however,  within  that  time  these  demands  are 
not  complied  with,  the  United  States  Government 
will  call  upon  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  to  meet  promptly  and  to  take  appropriate 
action. 
MESSAGES  FROM  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR 

[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

August  22,  9:00  p.  m. 
Tito  received  me  today  in  friendly  manner  ac- 
companied by  Colonels  Partridge  and  Stratton  and 
Fraleigh     Two  hour  conference  covered  both  pro- 
test on  planes  and  other  points  at  issue.    Regard- 
ing planes,  I  read  the  Department's  August  twenty- 
first  note.     Tito  replied  occupants  of  the  first 
plane  were  released  today  and  already  on  way  to 
Trieste;  said  occupants  of  second  plane  have  not 
vet  been  found.     Plane  burned  in  air  and  very 
doubtful    now    that    two    men    parachuted    out. 
Search  parties  are  still  out  and  our  request  to 
.end  representatives  with  them  was  -ranted.    1  ito 
also  promised  to  give  us  remains  of  planes  and 
allow  communication  with  any  survivors.    He  gave 
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personal  account  of  forcing  down  of  first  plane; 
promised  written  account  from  Fourth  Army  re- 
garding the  second  plane.     Tito  said  incidents 
were  not  result  of   any  special  order   and  em- 
phatically not  retaliation  for  Yugoslavs  shot  by 
American  border  patrol.     Crossing  of  border  by 
air  was  infringement  of  Yugoslav  sovereignty  and 
Yugoslav  fighters  were  acting  in  normal  defense 
of  frontier.     He  had  warned  repeatedly  against 
continuation  of  unauthorized  flights  over  Yugo- 
slav territory.     He  refuted  Department's  figures 
of  authorized  flights  as  not  including  frequent 
unscheduled  excursions  of  military  aircraft  from 
Allied  fields  near  Morgan  Line. 

He  said  such  flights  numbered  in  thousands  and 

were  deliberate  flaunting  of  Yugoslav  sovereignty 

and  attempt  to  impress  Yugoslavs  with  Allied 

strength.    Nevertheless,  he  deplored  loss  of  lives 

and  has  now  given  orders  that  no  foreign  planes 

are  to  be  shot  at  under  any  circumstances.    In 

ciclents  will  not  be  repeated,  Marshal  said,  Yugo 

slavia  will  always  accept  planes  forced  off  cours< 

by  weather  trouble,  loss  of  direction  or  mechanica 

difficulties  in  reasonable  numbers  and  suggeste( 

means  for  signalling  distress  by  such  planes  b 

worked  out.     In  reply  our  statement  that  at  th 

time  allegedly  invited  to  land  the  second  plan 

reported   itself   over   Klagenfurt,   Marshal   saj 

thousand  people  witnessed  incident  well^msid 

Yugoslav  territory.    First  plane  was  not  "a  fei 

kilometers  inside  Yugoslavia  but  fifty  kilometers' 

Tito  emphasized  he  is  extremely  sorry  for  whs 

happened;  promised  written  confirmation;  pron 

ised  answer  other  issues  raised.    In  later  confei 

ences  he  agreed  to  meet  demands  in  our  note. 

Patterson 

Undated. 

With  two  Yugoslav  officers  detailed  to  assist  1 
we  spent  today  searching  for  August  19th  wrel 
and  bodies  in  mountains  northwest  of  Bled.  I 
making  two  hour  drive  and  four  hour  hike  v 
found  wreck  smashed  and  burned  on  wooded  hi] 
side.  Peasants  there  guided  us  to  remains  < 
bodies  buried  in  church  yard  at  Koprivnik  villas 
one  hour  hike  from  wreck.  Remains  were  gather. 
August  20,  buried  same  day  by  Yugoslav  miht 
patrol.  We  found  patrol  leader  who  told  us  to 
bodies  were  burned  in  parachutes  inside  plai 
These  and  fragments  of  other  bodies  pointed 
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"five  or  six  killed".  This  contradiction  of  Tito's 
statement  to  us  yesterday  and  tonight  (see  fol- 
lowing telegram)  that  occupants  not  yet  found  is 
perhaps  due  to  bad  staff  work. 

'  We  are  informing  Tito  of  our  discoveries  and 
requesting  Yugoslav  Air  Force  guard  of  honor  and 
if  Department  approved,  burial  in  American  Mili- 
tary Cemetery,  Belgrade,  with  full  military  honors 
on  part  of  Yugoslavia.  We  conclude  there  are 
no  survivors.  Plane  total  loss.  Graves  registra- 
tion examining  wreck  and  disinterring  remains. 

Tomorrow  we  will  see  August  9th  crash  and 
Turkish  passenger  in  hospital. 

Fraleigh  and  Assistant  Military  Attache  Strat- 
ton  will  return  Bled  to  complete  our  investigation 
and  I  will  return  to  transport  bodies  to  Belgrade 
by  Embassy  plane  Monday. 

Patterson 

Twenty- third,  midnig h t . 

Following  is  text  of  letter  to  me  from  Tito  de- 
livered at  2000  hours  Greenwich  time  tonight,  re- 
plying  Department's  note  21st.  Letter  merely  con- 
firms oral  statement  at  our  conference  yesterday. 

'"Excellency  : 

"With  reference  to  our  yesterday  conversation 
have  the  honor  to  advise  you  as  follows : 

"Regarding  the  factual  state  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  note  of  the  Yugoslav  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affaires  No.  9860  of  August  20,  but  solely  that 
subsequent  reports  do  not  confirm  the  first  ones 
according  to  which  two  members  of  the  crew  would 
have  bailed  out  in  parachutes.  It  appears  now 
that  the  parachuting  object  eye-witnesses  mistook 
for  occupants  of  the  plane  might  have  been  two 
gasoline  barrels  wrapped  in  two  sheets.  Investi- 
gation still  being  carried  out. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  the  moment  to  produce  a 
definite  detailed  report  of  what  had  happened 
apart  from  that  I  can  on  this  occasion  emphasize 
only  once  again  the  statements  of  the  Ministry's 
note  quoted  above  which  correctly  described  the 
circumstances  which  were  causing  this  regrettable- 
occurrence.  In  connection  with  the  statements  put 
forth  during  our  conversation  yesterday,  I  have 
first  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  correct  that  the 
plane  had  only  been  a  mile  or  two  within  Yugo- 
slav territory  in  the  moment  when  forced  down. 
The  plane  was  50  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
point  on  the  frontier.    Further  I  have  to  underline 


once  more  that  the  Yugoslav  fighters  were,  during 
almost  a  quarter  of  an  hour  time,  inciting  the  plane 
to  land.  They  also  wanted  to  show  the  route  to 
the  airport  only  three  miles  far  away  but  the  air- 
craft definitely  refused  compliance  with  the  land- 
ing order.  Accordingly  it  does  not  correspond 
with  the  facts  the  Yugoslav  fighters  had  not 
warned  the  plane  nor  is  it  correct  that  the  plane 
had  been  forced  because  of  weather  conditions  to 
deviate  from  its  course.  It  is  notorious  in  the 
country  where  the  accident  took  place  that  the  day 
was  absolutely  clear  and  of  perfect  visibility. 

"As  for  the  occupants  of  the  plane  forced  down 
August  9,  once  the  investigation,  got  terminated 
the  Yugoslav  Government  suspended  on  August  21 
any  movement  limitation  imposed  upon  the  per- 
sons concerned.  During,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  investigation  itself,  Mr.  Hohenthal,  the  Amer- 
ican Consul,  was  informed  thereof  and  at  730 
hours  on  August  22  he  took  over.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  allowed  to  leave  Yugoslavia  when- 
ever they  want  to.  Your  Government  may  also, 
of  course,  dispose  at  any  time  over  the  aircraft 
question. 

"As  for  the  occupants  of  the  plane  which  crashed 
on  August  19,  as  already  mentioned,  none  has  been 
found  so  far.  The  Yugoslav  Government  will  be 
only  glad  to  permit  the  representative  of  your 
Government  to  communicate  with  any  of  them  who 
might  have  survived. 

"Respectfully  yours, 
"August  23  "J.  B.  Tito" 

Patterson 


The  messages  received  from  Ambassador  Patter- 
son indicate  that  the  demands  presented  to  the 
Yugoslav  Government  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  been  complied  with. 

As  stated  in  the  note  of  August  21,  in  this  situa- 
tion the  United  States  Government  will  determine 
its  course  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  secured  and 
the  efforts  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  right 
the  wrong  done.  Full  reports  as  to  the  foregoing, 
including  the  reports  of  the  survivors  of  the  attack 
of  August  9th,  which  will  be  made  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Senator  Connally  in  Paris, 
have  not  yet  been  received  in  Washington. 

No  further  announcement  will  be  made  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  until 
such  reports  have  been  received  and  examined. 


Position  on  Question  of  the  Turkish  Straits 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  SOVIET  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES 
AND  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON  > 


Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  7, 1046. 


Sir 


By  direction  of  the  Soviet  Government  I  have 
the  honor  to  communicate  to  you  the  following : 

As  is  known,  the  Berlin  Conference  of  the  Three 
Powers  on  the  question  of  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution,  whereby  the  three  gov- 
ernments declared  that  the  said  convention  should 
be  revised,  since  it  does  not  correspond  to  present 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  the  three  govern- 
ments agreed  that  this  question  was  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  negotiations  between  each  of  the 
Three  Powers  and  the  Turkish  Government.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  Soviet  Government  on 
August  7  of  this  year  addressed  to  the  Turkish 
Government  a  note  which  is  transcribed  below : 

"The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  USSR 
has  the  honor  to  inform  the  Turkish  Government 
of  the  following: 

"Events  which  occurred  during  the  past  war 
clearly  indicated  that  the  regime  of  the  Black  Sea 
Straits,  established  by  the  Straits  Convention, 
signed  in  1936  at  Montreux.  does  not  meet  the  in- 
terests of  the  safety  of  the  Black  Sea  Powers  and 
does  not  insure  conditions  under  which  the  use 
of  these  Straits  for  purposes  inimical  to  the  Black 
Sea  Powers  would  be  prevented. 

"It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  series  of  incidents 
during  this  war,  when  the  Axis  Powers  directed 
their  warships  and  auxiliary  craft  through  the 
Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  and  out  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  in  turn  gave  rise  to  the  corresponding 
steps  and  protests  registered  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Turkish  Government. 


'  Copies  of  Acting  Secretary  Acheson's  note  have  also 
been  transmitted  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom France.  Turkey.  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 
which  were  among  the  signatories  of  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention of  July  20.  1936. 


"On  July  9,  1941  the  German  command  sent 
the  German  patrol  boat  "Seefalke'  through  the 
Straits  into  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  a  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  Straits  Convention  and  called  forth 
a  protest  to  the  Turkish  Government  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government. 

"In  August  1941,  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
Italian  auxiliary  Avar  vessel  'Tarvizio'  permission 
to  pass  through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea, 
which  likewise  called  forth  a  representation  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government,  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Turkish  Government  the  fact  that 
the  passage  of  the  Italian  auxiliary  vessel  into 
the  Black  Sea  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  Straits  Convention. 

"On  November  1.  1912,  the  Soviet  Government 
again  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment the  fact  that  Germany  planned  to  send  to 
the  Black  Sea  through  the  Straits  auxiliary  war 
ships  under  the  guise  of  merchant  vessels  with  a 
total  displacement  of  140,000  tons.     These  vessels 
were  intended  for  the  transfer  of  military  forces 
and  war  materials  of  the  Axis  countries  into  the 
Black  Sea.     In  its  representation,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment emphasized  the  fact  that  'the  admission 
of  the  aforementioned  vessels  through  the  Straits 
into  the  Black  Sea  would  be  an  obvious  violation 
of  the  Convention  regarding  the  regime  of  the 
Straits  concluded  in  Montreux.  inasmuch  as  these 
vessels  are  left  at  the  disposal  of  the  German 
Government  and  are  in  reality  auxiliary  warships.' 
"In  June  1911.  the  Soviet  Government  regis- 
tered a  protest  against  the  fact  that  toward  the 
end  of  May  and  early  in  June  of  1914  there  took 
place  a  series  of  passages  through  the  Straits  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Aegean  Sea  of  German 
warships  and  auxiliary  warships  of  varying  ton- 
nage of  the  'Ems'   (8  vessels)    and  'Kriegtrans- 
port'  (5  vessels)  types,  which  had  taken  part  in 
the  naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea. 
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"It  is  obvious  from  the  aforementioned  facts 
that  at  the  time  of  the  past  war  with  Germany 
and  her  allies,  the  Straits  Convention  did  not  pre- 
vent the  enemy  powers  from  using  the  Straits  for 
military  purposes  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
allied  powers,  with  the  Turkish  Government  not 
being  able  to  escape  the  responsibility  for  this 
situation. 

"In  view  of  this,  the  Soviet  Government  sug- 
gested to  the  Berlin  Conference  of  the  Three 
Powers — Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  took  place 
in  July  and  August  1945,  to  discuss  the  question 
that  the  regime  of  the  Straits,  established  by  the 
Montreux  Convention,  does  not  conform  to  pres- 
ent conditions  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  new  regime  of  the  Straits.  As  is  known,  the 
Berlin  Conference  of  the  Three  Powers  adopted 
a  resolution  consisting  of  the  following: 

"a)  The  three  governments  declared  that  the 
Convention  regarding  the  Straits,  concluded  in 
Montreux,  should  be  revised,  as  it  does  not  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  present  time ; 

"&)  The  three  governments  agreed  that  as  the 
proper  course  the  said  question  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  negotiations  between  each  of  the 
three  powers  and  the  Turkish  Government. 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  also  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  note  of  November  2,  1945  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  with  the  note  of  the  British  Government  of 
November  21. 1945  addressed  to  the  Government  of 
Turkey  on  this  question. 

"For  its  own  part,  the  Soviet  Government  pro- 
poses to  establish  for  the  Straits  a  new  regime, 
proceeding  from  the  following  principles: 

"1)  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to  the 
passage  of  merchant  ships  of  all  countries. 

"2)  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to  the 
passage  of  warships  of  the  Black  Sea  Powers. 

"3)  Passage  through  the  Straits  for  warships 
not  belonging  to  the  Black  Sea  Powers  shall  not 
be  permitted  except  in  cases  specially  provided 
for. 

"4)  The  establishment  of  a  l-egime  of  the  Straits, 
as  the  sole  sea  passage,  leading  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  to  the  Black  Sea,  should  come  under  the  com- 
petence of  Turkey  and  other  Black  Sea  Powers. 

"5)  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union,  as  the  powers 
most  interested  and  capable  of  guaranteeing  free- 
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dom  to  commercial  navigation  and  security  in  the 
Straits,  shall  organize  joint  means  of  defense  of 
the  Straits  for  the  prevention  of  the  utilization  of 
the  Straits  by  other  countries  for  aims  hostile  to 
the  Black  Sea  Powers. 

"The  Soviet  Government  is  informing  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  present  declaration." 

The  Soviet  Union  has  directed  me  to  bring  this 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Fedor  Orekhov 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
Department  of  State,  Washington. 

August  19,  194S. 
Sir: 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  August  7, 
1946,  which  sets  forth  the  text  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed on  the  same  day  by  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Turkey  and  express 
the  appreciation  of  this  Government  for  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Soviet  Government  in  making  this  in- 
formation available. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  made  available  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  November  1945  a  copy  of  the  note  which 
the  American  Embassy  in  Ankara  delivered  to 
the  Turkish  Government  on  November  2,  1945.1 

This  Government  has  given  careful  study  to  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  its 
note  to  the  Turkish  Government.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  a  comparison  of-  this  Government's 
note  of  November  2,  1945,  with  the  Soviet  note 
to  the  Turkish  Government  of  August  7, 1946,  that 
the  views  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  not  in  entire  ac- 
cord, are  in  general  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
three  following  proposals  set  forth  in  the  Soviet 
note: 

"1.  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to  the 
passage  of  merchant  ships  of  all  countries. 

"2.  The  Straits  should  be  always  open  to  the 
passage  of  warships  of  the  Black  Sea  powers. 

"3.  Passage  through  the  Straits  for  warships 


1  Substance  of  note  printed  in  Bulletin  of  Nov.  It,  1945, 
p.  766. 
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not  belonging  to  the  Black  Sea  powers  shall  not 
be  permitted  except  in  cases  specially  provided 
for." 

The  fourth  proposal  set  forth  in  the  Soviet  note 
does  not  appear  to  envisage  a  revision  of  the 
Montreux  Convention,  as  suggested  in  our  note 
to  the  Turkish  Government  of  November  2,  1945, 
but  rather  the  establishment  of  a  new  regime 
which  would  be  confined  to  Turkey  and  the  other 
Black  Sea  powers.  It  is  the  view  of  this  Govern- 
ment that  the  regime  of  the  Straits  is  a  matter  of 
concern  not  only  to  the  Black  Sea  powers  but  also 
to  other  powers,  including  the  United  States. 
This  Government  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with 
the  Soviet  view  that  the  establishment  of  the 
regime  of  tbe  Straits  should  come  under  the 
competence  of  the  Black  Sea  powers  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  powers. 

The  fifth  proposal  set  forth  in  the  note  of  the 
Soviet  Government  was  that  Turkey  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  organize  joint  means  of  defense  of 
the  Straits.     It  is  the  firm  opinion  of  this  Gov- 
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ernment  that  Turkey  should  continue  to  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  defense  of  the  Straits. 
Should  the  Straits  become  the  object  of  attack  or 
threat  of  attack  by  an  aggressor,  the  resulting  sit- 
uation would  constitute  a  threat  to  international 
security  and  would  clearly  be  a  matter  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations. 

It  is  observed  that  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment contains  no  reference  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  position  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  that  the  regime  of  the  Straits 
should  be  brought  into  appropriate  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations  and  should  function  in 
a  manner  entirely  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  aims  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  reaffirms 

its  willingness  to  participate  in  a  conference  called 

to  revise  the  Montreux  Convention. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Views  on  Arrangements  for  Polish  Elections 


NOTE  TO  THE  POLISH  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  by  the  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Poland,  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  to  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  on  August  19 

I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to 
inform  you  that  it  has  been  glad  to  learn  of  the 
announcement  that  the  Polish  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  promulgate  electoral  laws  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  and  to  hold  elections  early 
in  the  month  of  November.  My  Government  is 
deeply  conscious  of  the  grave  responsibility  which 
it  assumed,  together  with  the  British  and  Soviet 
Governments,  by  the  decisions  taken  at  the  Crimea 
and  Potsdam  conferences  with  respect  to  the  hold- 
ing of  free  and  unfettered  elections  in  Poland. 
During  the  conversations  which  were  held  in  Mos- 
cow in  June  1945  the  Polish  leaders  agreed  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  principles  formulated  at  Yalta. 
Accordingly,  the  Polish  Government  which  was 
then  functioning  in  Poland  was  reorganized  and 
there  was  created  the  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 


ment of  National  Unity,  with  which  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  established  diplomatic  relations. 

In  departing  from  its  traditional  policy  by  as- 
suming responsibilities  in  connection  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  another  State,  my  Govern- 
ment was  motivated  by  the  feeling  that  as  one  of 
the  principal  powers  engaged  in  liberating  the 
peoples  of  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  Nazi  aggres- 
sion, it  had  a  special  responsibility  to  assist  in 
giving  the  Polish  people  who  had  suffered  so 
greatly  from  Nazi  occupation  an  opportunity 
freely  to  choose  the  government  under  which  they 
would  live.  My  Government  feels,  therefore,  that 
it  has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  bring  the 
following  to  the  attention  of  the  Polish  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Unity. 

The  United  States  Government  considers  that 
it  had  no  responsibilities  in  connection  with  the 
referendum  held  in  Poland  on  June  30.  Never- 
theless, as  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Washington 
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informed  my  Government  on  April  24,  1946,  this 
referendum  was  a  measure  preparatory  to  the  elec- 
:ion  and  the  methods  by  which  it  was  held  bear  a 
•elation  to  the  preparations  for  holding  the  elec- 
tion itself.1  -  The  official  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  Poland  have  re- 
ported that  the  voting  in  the  referendum  appeared 
:o  have  been  generally  carried  out  in  a  correct  and 
Pair  manner  but  that  the  methods  used  in  tabu- 
lating the  ballots  and  reporting  the  vote  have  given 
rise  to  charges  of  serious  irregularities,  including 
removal  of  ballot  boxes  from  polling  places  in  con- 
travention of  the  referendum  law. 

It  has  also  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
Government  that  the  Polish  Labor  Party  charges 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  hold  its  party  congress 
and  that  as  a  result  of  this  and  administrative 
persecution  of  the  party  by  arrests,  censorship  re- 
strictions, administrative  interference  and  other 
oppressive  acts  which  have  prevented  normal  dem- 
ocratic political  activity,  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Labor  Party  has  requested  the  membership 
of  that  party  to  suspend  all  political  activity  until 
such  time  as  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  Provisional 
Government  toward  the  Labor  Party  has  changed. 
The  Polish  Provisional  Government  is,  of  course, 
aware  that  one  of  the  essential  elements  in  the 
agreement  for  the  holding  of  free  elections  in 
Poland  is  that  all  democratic,  anti-Nazi  parties 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put  for- 
ward candidates.  To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that 
all  democratic  parties  be  free  to  engage  in  politi- 
cal activity  in  the  period  preceding  the  elections. 

Furthermore,  my  Government  has  learned  with 
great  regret  that  steps  have  been  taken  depriv- 
ing the  Polish  Peasant  Party  of  its  right  to  as- 
semble and  to  perform  normal  party  functions  at 
numerous  points  within  Poland.  According  to 
reliable  information  the  facilities  which  other 
parties  enjoy  in  publish  wig  electoral  or  party  ma- 
terial, in  using  the  radio  for  propaganda  purposes 
and  the  ability  to  make  known  the  views  of  the 
party  through  public  posters  and  other  forms 
of  advertisement  are,  through  censorship  or  other 
means,  either  denied  to  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
or  restricted  to  a  degree  less  than  that  accorded  the 
parties  adhering  to  the  so-called  government  bloc. 

In    view    of    the    foregoing,    my    Government 


1  Bulletin  of  May  5,  1946,  p.  762. 


wishes  to  emphasize  its  belief  that  inter  alia  it  is 
essential  for  the  carrying  out  of  free  elections  that 
(1)  all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  shall  be 
allowed  to  conduct  election  campaigns  freely  with- 
out arrest  or  threat  of  arrest.  The  parties  recog- 
nized as  ''democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties"  in- 
clude the  following:  The  Polish  Workers  Party 
(PPK),  the  Democratic  Party  (SD),  the  Polish 
Socialist  Party  (PPS),  the  Polish  Peasant  Party 
(PSL),  the  Peasant  Party  (SL),  and  the  Labor 
Party  (SP)  ;  (2)  all  such  parties  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  all  electoral  commissions  and  ballots  be 
counted  in  presence  of  representatives  of  all  such 
parties;  (3)  results  shall  be  published  immediately 
by  local  districts;  and  (4)  there  shall  be  an  ade- 
quate system  of  appealing  election  disputes. 

My  Government  is  confident  that  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity  will 
take  into  account  the  views  presented  above  in 
making  arrangements  for  the  elections. 


FISHER— Con  tinned  from,  page  398. 

delivery  of  Soviet  goods  needed  by  Yugoslavia  for 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  for  its  civilian  popula- 
tion in  exchange  for  Yugoslav  goods  needed  by 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  Avar  requirements  and  na- 
tional economy. 

Ill 

Since  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  only  to  de- 
scribe the  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  with  other  countries  in  the  year 
1945,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze  or  in- 
terpret their  terms.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
most  of  these  treaties  and  agreements  are  con- 
tained within  five  categories:  (1)  implementa- 
tion and  adjustment  of  reparations  growing  out 
of  armistice  agreements  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  party:  (2)  bilateral  trade  agreements  on  a 
barter  basis;  (3)  economic-collaboration  agree- 
ments and  the  agreements  subsumed  thereunder; 
(4)  pacts  of  friendship,  mutual  assistance,  and 
post-war  collaboration;  and  (5)  exchange  of  na- 
tionals. The  year  1945  also  saw  diplomatic  rela- 
tions reestablished  with  four  minor  enemy  powers 
and  one  liberated  state. 


Revision  of  Greek  Electoral  Lists 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  OF  ALLIED  MISSION 


[Released  to  the  press  August  19] 

On  June  18,  1946  it  was  announced  that  Leland 
B.  Morris,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Iran,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador,  to  head  the  United  States 
Section  of  the  Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Re- 
vision of  Greek  Electoral  Lists.1 

Since  the  first  of  July  Ambassador  Morris  and 
thejnembers  of  his  staff  have  been  in  Greece,  where 
they  have  been  working  in  closest  cooperation  with 
British  and  South  African  members  of  the  Mission 
in  the  task  of  observing  the  revision  of  electoral 
lists  being  carried  out  by  the  Greek  Government. 
The  report  of  the  Mission  has  now  been  completed 
and  signed  in  Athens.  The  following  summary 
of  its  conclusions  is  being  released  to  the  press 
simultaneously  in  Athens,  London,  and  Washing- 
ton: 

"The  Mission  is  satisfied  that  the  revision  and 
recompilations  of  the  electoral  lists  as  observed 
by  it  attain  a  degree  of  fairness  and  accuracy 
which  justifies  their  use  in  seeking  the  opinion  of 
the  Greek  people  in  matters  of  national  import. 
"The  Allied  Mission  to  Observe  the  Greek  Elec- 
tions, in  its  report  of  April  10, 1946,2  recommended 
that,  before  the  opinion  of  the  Greek  people  was 
again  sought  on  matters  of  national  import,  there 
should  be  a  complete  revision  of  the  registration 
lists  in  order  to  remove  all  possible  justification 
for  any  criticism  based  on  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
lists. 

"On  April  14,  1946,  the  Greek  Government  act- 
ing on  this  recommendation  invited  the  observer 
nations  to  permit  their  observers  to  remain  in 
Greece  in  order  to  observe  the  revision  and  recom- 
pilation  of  the  electoral  lists,  but  this  course  was 
not  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  resources 
of  the  Mission  had  been  dispersed,  although  the 
nations  agreed  in  principle  that  the  request  was 
worthy  of  consideration. 

"On  May  13  it  was  announced  by  the  Regent 

1  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1128. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21,  1946,  p.  671. 


that  the  plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in  Greece  on 
September  1,  1946,  and  on  June  26  the  Greek 
Assembly  adopted  the  plebiscite  decree. 

"On  May  10,  1946,  the  Greek  Government  for- 
mally invited  the  British  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments to  send  observers  to  Greece.  This  invi- 
tation was  accepted  by  the  two  Governments.  The 
purpose  of  the  Mission  was  to  observe  the  revision 
and  recompilation  of  the  Greek  electoral  lists,  tc 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Greek  Government 
matters  requiring  adjustment  or  alteration  in  the 
conduct  of  the  revision  and  recompilation,  to  in- 
vestigate the  revised  and  recompiled  lists,  and  tc 
report  its  findings. 

"In  order  to  emphasize  the  continuity  of  the 
former  Mission  with  the  Mission  to  Observe  th< 
Revision  of  the  Electoral  Lists,  it  was  decided  thai 
the  latter  should  be  referred  to  as  AMFOGE  2 
the  earlier  Mission  having  been  known  as  AM 
FOGE  1. 

"The  Mission  consisted  of  two  Chiefs  of  Mis 
sion,  Ambassador  Leland  Morris,  Chief  of  tin 
American  contingent,  and  Mr.  R,  T.  Windle,  Chie 
of  the  British  contingent,  Mr.  Raymond  Jessei 
of  the  Statistical  Laboratory  of  Iowa  State  Col 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  was  appointed  chief  of  the  sta 
tistical  section.  Upon  his  departure  for  the  U.S 
he  was  succeeded  by  W.  Edwards  Deming  of  th 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.C 
on  July  29,  1946.  There  were  66  United  States 
British  and  South  African  observer  teams  de 
ployed  in  position  according  to  a  plan  laid  dowi 
for  phase  two  of  the  observation.  Each  tean 
consisted  of  an  observer,  a  Greek  interpreter  am 
a  driver.  The  British  and  South  African  ofc 
servers  were  all  drawn  from  members  of  Arme< 
Forces.  The  American  observers  were  all  cr* 
ilians,  being  advanced  students  or  instructors  f  ror 
American  universities  who  had  been  recently  d< 
mobilized  from  the  Armed  Forces.  In  additio 
there  were  headquarters  and  district  staffs  fo 
administrative  purposes  amounting  to  approx 
mately  50  persons.    The  work  of  the  Mission  ws 
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designed  to  occupy  two  phases :  Phase  one,  to  be 
the  period  of  registration  in  which  the  observers 
were  required  to  collect  information  with  regard 
to  the  operation  of  the  registration  machinery; 
Phase  two,  to  analyze  the  electoral  lists  on  the 
completion  of  the  revision  and  recompilation  of 
the  lists.  The  Chiefs  of  Mission  agreed  on  a 
plan  which  would  permit  the  sampling  plan  de- 
vised to  be  put  into  operation  in  order  to  extract 
the  maximum  of  information  from  the  whole  of 
Greece. 

"Operations  were  directed  by  a  central  board 
appointed  by  the  Chiefs  of  Mission.  To  this  end 
all  of  Greece  was  divided  into  seven  districts  cen- 
tered upon  Athens,  Tripolis,  Patras,  Ioannina, 
Salonika.  Larissa  and  Crete,  and  regional  head- 
quarters were  set  up  at  these  places  under  a  dis- 
trict director  and  a  statistician. 

'"During  the  operation  of  phase  one,  which  was 
'imed  to  coincide  with  the  registration  period,  ap- 
proximately 600  places  were  visited  in  which  the 
jrreek  registration  officials  and  the  local  repre- 
sentatives of  political  parties  were  interviewed  to 
iscertain  in  what  manner  the  registration  ma- 
chinery was  functioning  and  whether  political 
headers  were  satisfied  therewith.    Phase  two  of  the 


observation  was  devoted  to  interviewing  house- 
holds selected  on  a  scientific  basis  and  to  examin- 
ing the  electoral  lists,  seeking  information  on  a 
carefully  prepared  plan  from  which  statistical 
conclusions  could  be  reached.  In  this  survey  an 
adequate  number  of  basic  lists  were  examined  and 
households  visited  to  secure  the  necessary  statis- 
tical information.  Selection  of  households  was 
not  haphazard  but  in  accordance  with  a  plan  de- 
vised by  the  statisticians  which  gave  every  house- 
hold and  every  elector  an  equal  probability  of 
being  drawn  into  the  sample. 

"This  investigation  produced  the  following  in- 
formation :  The  Mission  assesses  the  population  of 
Greece  at  7.49  million ;  of  this  figure  2.06  million 
represent  male  citizens  21  years  or  over  and  of 
that  number  1.7  million  were  on  the  electoral  lists 
as  voters,  i.  e.,  81.6  percent;  18.4  percent  remain 
to  be  accounted  for.  This  figure  is  made  up  in 
part  of  persons  who  have  not  qualified  to  register 
or  who  have  not  applied  to  be  registered  on  the 
electoral  lists.  Modern  methods  of  sampling  were 
used  in  which  the  Mission  had  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. The  data  were  obtained  by  the  arduous 
work  of  observers  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  Greek  people  with  whom  they  came  into  con- 
tact." 


Allied  Mission  To  Remain  in  Greece 
for  Informal  Observation 


[Released  to  the  press  August  24] 

In  connection  with  the  plebiscite  scheduled  to 
ye  held  in  Greece  on  September  1,  1946,  the  Greek 
jovernment  recently  requested  that  the  Allied 
nission  which  has  been  in  Greece  for  nearly  two 
nonths  observing  the  revision  of  electoral  lists, 
ind  whose  report  was  signed  in  Athens  on  August 
.9,  remain  in  Greece  to  observe  the  voting  on  the 
lay  of  the  plebiscite.  The  United  States  Govern- 
nent  felt  unable  to  accede  to  this  request,  as  the 
>resent  staff  of  observers  in  Greece  is  inadequate 
o  undertake  the  much  larger  task  of  observing  and 
•eporting  on  the  plebiscite,  and  considered  it  im- 
wacticable,  within  the  space  of  time  available,  to 
lispatch  to  Greece  the  additional  personnel  and 
iquipment  required  to  observe  the  plebiscite  on  a 


scale  comparable  to  the  observation  of  the  Greek 
elections  last  March. 

However,  after  further  discussions  with  the 
Greek  Government  it  has  been  agreed  that  the 
mission  will  remain  through  the  plebiscite  for 
informal  observation  on  a  limited  scale  and  that 
if  possible  a  small  number  of  additional  American 
observers  will  be  sent  to  Greece  for  this  purpose. 
No  formal  report  will  be  issued  to  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment by  the  observers,  but  their  reports  on 
conditions  under  which  the  plebiscite  is  carried  out 
will  be  made  directly  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments. It  is  considered  that  this  limited  observa- 
tion will  furnish  to  the  United  States  Government 
much  useful  information  regarding  the  conduct  of 
the  plebiscite. 
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Discussions  With  Greek 
Economic  Mission  Concluded 

[Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

On  August  1,  1946  a  special  Greek  Economic 
Mission  consisting  of  four  members  arrived  in 
Washington.  Former  Prime  Minister  Sophocles 
Venizelos,  head  of  the  Mission,  was  accompanied 
by  Michael  Ailianos,  Deputy  Minister  of  Coordi- 
nation, and  Anastasios  Bakalbassis  and  Konstan- 
tine  Karamanlis,  members  of  Parliament. 

The  purpose  of  this  parliamentary  mission,  rep- 
resenting both  the  majority  party  in  the  present 
Greek  Government  and  the  opposition,  was  to  dis- 
cuss with  United  States  officials  the  present  con- 
ditions in  Greece  and  the  general  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  reconstruction  problems  of  Greece.  The 
mission  wished  also  to  examine  and  to  consult  with 
appropriate  United  States  authorities  on  procure- 
ment and  supply  questions  raised  by  the  imminent 
cessation  of  UNKRA  activities  and  on  methods  of 
facilitating  the  revival  of  trade  through  normal 
commercial  channels. 

During  a  three  weeks'  stay,  members  of  the  mis- 
sion discussed  these  matters  with  the  President, 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs,  the  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury and  Commerce,  officers  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  many  other  Government  officials.  They 
also  met  with  officers  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Keconstruction  and  Development. 

The  exchange  of  views  has  given  United  States 
officials  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  in 
more  detail  with  measures  which  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  and  intends  to  take  in  the  direc- 
tion of  economic  rehabilitation,  financial  stability, 
and  the  revival  of  trade. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  progress  was  made 
during  the  visit  of  the  mission  were:  Improved 
arrangements  for  coal  allocations;  additional 
allocation  of  cotton  textiles  and  plans  for  improv- 
ing the  Greek  textile  industry ;  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  by  Greek  ship-owners  of  vessels  to 
build  up  the  shattered  Greek  merchant  marine; 
and  promotion  of  Greek  exports  to  provide  ex- 
change for  required  imports. 

Progress  was  also  made  in  the  discussion  of 
methods  to  facilitate  the  early  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  $25,000,000  credit  granted  to  Greece 
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in  January  1946  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  as 
well  as  the  purchase  of  materials  urgently  needed 
for  Greek  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  under 
the  $10,000,000  surplus-property  credit  made 
available  to  Greece  last  May. 

Conversations  were  held  which  it  is  hoped  will 
lead  in  the  near  future  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
settlement  of  lend-lease  to  Greece.  Discussions 
were  also  held  with  Treasury  officials  with  a  view 
to  the  early  unblocking  of  Greek  assets  in  the 
United  States  which  are  frozen  under  Executive 
Order  8389. 

Meetings  of  mutual  benefit  were  arranged  be- 
tween members  of  the  mission  and  representatives 
of  American  tobacco  firms  with  the  aim  of  explor 
ing  possibilities  of  increased  exports  of  Greel 
tobacco  to  the  United  States,  which  constitutes  on< 
of  the  chief  items  in  Greek  economy. 

On  August  22  Mr.  Venizelos  and  Mr.  Ailiano 

left  the  United  States  for  Paris,  to  be  followej 

shortly  by  the  other  members  of  the  mission.    Tin 

Government  is  happy  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex 

press  its  feeling  that  recent  discussions  with  th 

mission  have  been  most  profitable  and  that  th 

exchange  of  views  has  clarified  many  of  the  proV. 

lems  which  affect  both  this  Government  and  th 

Greek  Government  in  financial,  economic,  an 

commercial  fields.     It  is  recognized  that  man 

of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Greek  peop] 

since  liberation  resulted  directly  from  a  deliberal 

policy  of  the  enemy  occupying  forces  to  disruj 

Greek  economic  and  financial  stability  and  to  d 

stroy     Government     administrative    machiner; 

This  Government  reaffirmed  to  the  mission  l 

earnest  desire  to  see  Greece  restored  once  mo: 

to  economic  health  and  to  render  effective  assis 

ance  in  the  efforts  of  the  Greek  Government 

solve  its  urgent  problems. 

Inter-American 
Automotive  Traffic 

On  August  8,  1946  the  President  ratified  ti 
convention  on  the  regulation  of  inter- Americ 
automotive  traffic,  which  was  signed  on  behalf 
the  United  States  on  December  31, 1943.  The  l 
strument  of  ratification  will  be  deposited  with  t 
Pan  American  Union. 


Claims  of  American  Nationals  Against  Enemy  Countries 
on  Mistreatment  of  Prisoners  of  War 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  THE  STATE,  WAR,  AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Departments  August  19] 

Governmental  agencies,  veteran  organizations, 
and  the  American  Red  Cross  are  receiving  in- 
quiries from  American  military  or  naval  prisoners 
of  war  and  civilians  detained  by  enemy  countries, 
their  families,  or  their  representatives,  concerning 
claims  against  such  countries  for  death  or  personal 
injury  received  or  for  money  due  for  labor  per- 
formed as  a  prisoner  of  war  during  the  period  of 
detention.  Such  inquiries  relate  to  the  possibility 
of  recovering  compensation  from  enemy  countries 
on  account  of  such  deaths  or  mistreatment  and 
the  necessity  of  employing  attorneys  to  prepare 
and  prosecute  such  claims;  the  advisability  of 
placing  such  claims  in  the  hands  of  committees  or 
associations  purporting  to  render  services  of  that 
nature;  and  the  standing  and  reliability  of  such 
committees  or  associations. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with 
enemy  countries,  or  the  enactment  of  legislation 
by  the  Congress,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  indicate 
the  precise  procedure  which  will  be  adopted  to  deal 
with  claims  of  American  nationals  against  enemy 
countries  or  what  types  of  claims  may  be  entitled 
to  share  in  such  funds  as  may  become  available 
for  the  settlement  of  claims.  Bills  have  already 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  looking  toward 
the  allocation  of  a  portion  of  the  assets  of  enemy 
countries  held  by  the  United  States  to  the  pay- 
ment of  proper  claims  by  American  nationals. 
However,  none  of  the  bills  so  far  introduced  has 
passed  the  preliminary  stages.  It  is  expected  that 
further  attention  will  be  given  this  problem  by 
the  Congress. 

There  is  no  present  provision  for  claims  relat- 
ing to  death  or  personal  injury  of  American  mili- 
tary or  civilian  prisoners,  or  for  claims  on  account 
of  labor  performed  by  them.  Provision  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  these  latter  types  is  for 
future  legislative  consideration. 

With  a  view  to  rendering  as  much  governmental 
assistance  as  possible  to  former  prisoners  or  their 
next  of  kin,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  necessity 


of  their  employing  representatives  or  committees 
or  associations  to  prepare  their  claims,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State,  War,  Justice,  and  Navy 
Departments  are  currently  engaged  in  devising 
procedures  and  in  preparation  of  official  forms  for 
the  use  of  claimants  who  may  desire  to  submit, 
for  possible  future  consideration,  claims  against 
enemy  countries.  When  such  procedures  are  com- 
pleted and  the  forms  available,  full  publicity  will 
be  given  as  to  the  manner  and  place  for  filing  such 
claims.  It  is  expected  that  claims  will  be  routed 
through  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  (in  the 
case  of  members  of  the  armed  services)  or  directly 
to  the  State  Department  (in  the  case  of  civilians) 
and  that  such  data  as  is  now  available  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  will  be  added  to  the  files. 
None  of  the  committees  or  organizations  now  so- 
liciting claims  is  sponsored  by  the  War,  Navy,  or 
State  Departments,  either  officially  or  unofficially. 
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necessity  of  making  peace  with  Germany.  If  one 
were  to  read  the  speeches  of  Lloyd  George  and  the 
other  English  leaders  of  the  time,  he  would  find 
no  mention  at  all  of  such  a  situation,  but  they  were 
just  as  boastful  and  brazen  as  the  present  speeches 
of  Churchill. 

Admiral  Nomura  again  declared  that  he  be- 
lieved that  the  shipping  war  was  of  greatest  im- 
portance, and  he  said  that  the  Americans  would 
first  have  to  transport  their  troops  over  all  the 
oceans  of  the  world  before  they  could  employ  them 
in  battle  anywhere.  This  was  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Germany  and  Japan,  and  the  interruption 
of  lines  of  communication  was  our  great 
opportunity. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  bade  Admiral 
Nomura  farewell  with  his  best  and  heartiest 
wishes  for  a  good  return  journey  to  Tokyo  and 
with  the  hope  of  further  effective  collaboration  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  cause. 

GOTTFRIEDSEN 

Fuschl,  April  J  9,  191$ 
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Long-Range  Policy  Statement  for  German  Re-education1 


[Released  to  the  press  August  21  ] 

1.  The  re-education  of  the  German  people  can 
be  effective  only  as  it  is  an  integral  part  of  a 
comprehensive  program  for  their  rehabilitation. 
The  cultural  and  moral  re-education  of  the  nation 
must,  therefore,  be  related  to  policies  calculated  to 
restore  the  stability  of  a  peaceful  German  econ- 
omy and  to  hold  out  hope  for  the  ultimate  recovery 
of  national  unity  and  self-respect.2 

2.  In  the  initial  phases  of  control,  Military  Gov- 
ernment has  been  concerned  with  the  elimination 
of  Nazi  and  militaristic  doctrines  and  practices  and 
the  permanent  exclusion  of  objectionable  persons 
from  posts  of  influence.  These  objectives  will  con- 
tinue to  be  its  concern.  At  the  same  time,  a  pro- 
gram for  the  reconstitution  of  German  cultural 
life  has  been  initiated. 

3.  The  political  and  moral  re-education  of  the 
German  people  will  foster  the  re-establishment  of 
universally  valid  principles  of  justice. 

4.  The  German  people  must  come  to  understand 
that  the  Nazi  repudiation  of  these  principles  de- 
stroyed all  individual  rights  in  the  Nazi  state, 
made  the  effort  at  world  tyranny  inevitable  and 
brought  Germany  to  its  present  disaster.  They 
must  come  to  understand  that  the  present  control 
measures  over  Germany  are  not  prompted  solely 
by  the  German  violation  of  the  rights  of  other 
peoples.  They  were  also  made  necessary  by  the 
political  chaos  in  Germany,  which  was  the  direct 


'Assistant  Secretary  Benton,  coincident  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  the  Education  Mission 
to  Germany,  released  the  "Long-Range  Policy  Statement 
for  German  Re-education."  prepared  at  the  behest  of  the 
State  Department  by  a  committee  of  American  educators 
consisting  of:  Edmund  E.  Day,  president,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity ;  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work;  Martin  McGuire,  dean,  graduate  school.  Catholic 
University :  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  professor  of  theology.  Union 
Theological  Seminary  :  John  Milton  Potter,  president,  Ho- 
bart  College ;  Frank  P.  Graham,  president,  University  of 
North  Carolina;  George  N.  Shuster,  president,  Hunter 
College.  This  statement  was  released  on  August  13,  1946 
in  Germany  by  Lt.  Geu.  Lucius  Clay,  Deputy  Director, 
Military  Government  in  Germany. 

2  For  an  article  on  the  Present  Status  of  German  Youth 
see  Bulletin  of  July  14,  21,  and  28,  1946. 


consequence  of  the  Nazi  denial  of  all  political 
rights  and  destruction  of  all  alternative  organized 
forces  within  the  nation. 

5.  The  primary  principles  of  justice,  basic  to 
the  program  of  re-education  are: 

(a)  That  men  and  nations  owe  obligations  to 
each  other ;  and  that  these  responsibilities  are  not, 
as  Nazism  maintained,  limited  to  a  single  race, 
nation  or  group. 

(&)  That  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  respected  by  society  and  other  in- 
dividuals ;  and  that  the  individual  is  not,  as  Nazism 
maintained,  merely  a  tool  of  the  state. 

(c)  That  citizens  bear  their  share  of  respon- 
sibility for  public  policy  and  that  they  have  the 
right  and  duty  to  participate  in  government  rest- 
ing on  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

(d)  That  the  untrammeled  pursuit  of  truth  is 
a  prerequisite  for  the  maintenance  of  justice ;  and 
that  free  communication  between  individuals, 
groups  and  nations  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
national  and  international  understanding.  Ex- 
perience with  Nazism  proves  what  evil  conse- 
quences flow  from  the  suppression'  and  corruption 
of  the  truth. 

0)  That  toleration  between  diverse  cultural  and 
racial  groups  is  the  basis  of  national  and  interna- 
tional tranquillity;  and  that  coerced  unity  of  cul- 
ture, after  the  manner  of  Nazism,  is  the  source  of 
tyranny  and  anarchy. 

6.  The  program  of  German  re-education  will 
make  maximum  use  of  those  German  resources 
which  offer  promise  of  developing  ideals  and  in- 
stitutions in  harmony  with  the  above  stated  uni- 
versally valid  principles  of  justice.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  cultural  life  of  Germany  must  be 
in  large  measure  the  work  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves and  must  be  fostered  not  only  on  a  regional 
but  also  on  a  national  scale. 

7.  The  Nazi  heritage  of  Germany's  spiritual 
isolation  must  be  overcome  by  restoring  as  rapidly 
as  possible  those  cultural  contacts  which  will  foster 
the  assimilation  of  the  German  people  into  the 
society  of  peaceful  nations. 
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Education  Mission  to  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  August  20] 

Assistant  Secretary  Benton,  in  response  to  a 
request  by  the  War  Department,  has  issued  a  joint 
invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  War  Department  to  a  number  of  distin- 
guished American  educators  to  serve  as  members  of 
an  education  mission  to  Germany.  A  similar  mis- 
sion recently  returned  from  Japan,  and  a  report 
of  its  findings  has  been  published.1 

The  proposal  to  send  the  mission  to  Germany, 
which  originated  with  the  War  Department,  re- 
ceived the  full  approval  of  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay, 
Deputy  Military  Governor.  Office  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment for  Germany  in  Berlin.  The  members 
were  selected  by  the  two  departments  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Office  of  United  States  Military  Gov- 
ernment in  Germany  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  Mission 
will  observe  and  evaluate  the  education  program 
of  United  States  Military  Government  in  that 
country  and  will  submit  a  report  setting  forth  the 
results  of  its  work.  ''The  sending  of  the  Mission 
is  in  keeping  with  the  long-range  constructive 
policy  on  German  reeducation  released  August  13, 
1946  by  the  Office  of  Military  Government  in 
Berlin,"  said  Assistant  Secretary  Benton. 

It  is  expected  that  the  group  will  depart  on 
August  22  from  Washington  and  will  spend  ap- 
proximately one  month  in  Germany. 

The  group  will  be  composed  of  the  following 
educators : 

George  F.  Zook,  President,  American  Council 
on  Education,  Chairman 

Bess  Goodykoontz,  Director,  Division  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  United  States  Office  of 
Education 

Henry  H.  Hill,  President,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Term. 

Paul  M.  Limbert.  President,  YMCA  College, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  Dean,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Reiniiold  Niebuhr,  Professor,  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  Felix  Newton  Pitt,  Secretary,  Catholic 
School  Board,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lawrence  Rogin,  Director  of  Education,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America,  CIO,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

T.  V.  Smith,  Professor,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 

Helen  C.  White,  Professor,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Eugene  N.  Anderson,  Department  of  State 

Arrival  of  Students  From 
Near  East  and  Far  East 
To  Attend  Universities 

[Released  to  the  press  August  10] 

There  were  339  foreign  students  aboard  the 
Marine  Lynx  when  it  docked  at  San  Francisco  on 
August  25,  the  State  Department  announced. 
They  plan  to  attend  American  universities  and 
colleges.  Of  these  students,  312  are  from  India, 
5  from  Iran,  8  from  Iraq,  and  11  from  China. 

Fellowship  grants  from  the  Indian  Government 
will  support  ITT  Indian  students;  132  will  be 
financed  through  private  sources;  two  Burmese 
nurses — wearers  of  the  Bronze  Star  for  heroism — 
will  study  on  Mayo  Clinic  fellowships,  with  only 
their  transportation  expenses  being  paid  by  the 
Department;  and  one  Indian  student  will  come 
to  the  United  States  on  a  State  Department  fellow- 
ship. 

The  Indian  Government  expects  to  maintain 
approximately  2,000  Government-supported  stu- 
dents in  American  educational  institutions  within 
the  next  few  years.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
small  number  of  Indian  students  now  in  the  United 
States. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  conferred 
with  officials  of  more  than  100  American  colleges 
and  universities  at  Chicago  from  April  29  to  May 
2.  The  common  problem  was:  "Shall  we  bring 
in  foreign  students  ?"  It  was  overwhelmingly 
decided  that  as  many  foreign  students  as  possible 
should  be  welcomed  since  these  foreign  students 
were  taking  graduate  courses  and  would  not  come 

1  Summary  of  report  was  published  in  Bulletin  of  May 
5,  1946,  p.  767. 
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in  such  numbers  as  to  interfere  with  the  largely 
undergraduate  educational  provisions  for  war 
veterans.  In  some  instances  colleges  asked  for 
more  foreign  students  than  the  Department  con- 
sidered advisable,  and  their  quota  was  limited 
rather  than  extended. 

A  delegation  from  the  Department  will  be  on 
hand  when  the  SS  Marine  Lynx  docks  at  San 
Francisco  to  welcome  the  Indian  students. 

Course  for  American  Students 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm 

[Released  to  the  press  August  22] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Legation  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
that  the  University  of  Stockholm  has  announced 
the  inauguration  of  a  special  course  for  United 
States  students,  to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1947. 
Although  this  course  is  designed  primarily  to  meet 
the  needs  of  veterans  studying  abroad  under  the 
"GI  Bill  of  Rights",  other  qualified  candidates 
will  be  eligible  also. 

A  knowledge  of  Swedish  will  not  be  required 
for  the  first  semester's  work,'  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  English  and  will  provide  intensive  train- 
ing in  the  Swedish  language  and  Scandinavian 
institutions.  In  the  following  semesters,  courses 
will  be  available  in  the  Swedish  language ;  Swedish 
social,  economic,  and  political  conditions;  Scan- 
dinavian history  and  culture;  and  scientific  and 
technical  developments  in  Sweden.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Stockholm  is  one  of  the  outstanding  insti- 
tutions of  Europe  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  study  under  the  GI 
bill.  American  students  desiring  credit  in  an 
American  university  for  their  studies  in  Stock- 
holm should  secure  the  approval  of  the  American 
institution  concerned  before  going  to  Sweden. 

Tuition  costs  and  fees  will  amount  to  $250  a 
semester.  Special  assistance  to  the  students  in 
obtaining  board  and  room  at  reasonable  costs  will 
be  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  estimated 
by  the  Swedish  Legation  that  United  States  stu- 
dents can  live  in  Stockholm  comfortably  on  from 
$65  to  $100  a  month.  However,  students  should 
be  prepared  for  possible  higher  expenses  should 
present  conditions  change. 
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United  States  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  one  year  of  study  in  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university,  or  its  equivalent,  are  eligible 
for  the  course.  Further  information  on  this 
course  may  be  obtained  from  the  Legation  of  Swe- 
den, 1900  Twenty-fourth  Street,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  or  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation, 2  West  Forty-fifth  Street,  New  York  19, 
N.Y.  Applications  are  being  received  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  and  must  be 
submitted  before  October  15,  1946.  Successful 
candidates  will  be  notified  by  December  20,  1946 
and  will  have  ample  time  to  reach  Stockholm  for 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  semester,  February  15, 
1947. 

Veterans  desiring  to  study  under  the  GI  bill  at 
the  University  of  Stockholm  should  fill  out  and 
submit  form  1950  to  the. Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.  If  the  veteran  is  living  abroad, 
he  should  submit  his  form  1950  to  the  nearest 
United  States  diplomatic  or  consular  officer. 
These  forms  must  be  submitted  in  addition  to  the 
standard  application  form  which  will  be  accepted 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 

Maintenance  and  Travel 
Grants  to  Philippine 
Graduate  Students 

[Released  to  the  press  August  15] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  the  award- 
ing of  12  maintenance  and  travel  grants  to  gradu- 
ate students  from  the  Philippines  for  one  year  of 
study  in  the  United  States.  The  following  men 
and  women  have  been  selected  for  the  grants : 

Lydia  Arguilla  will  undertake  work  in  journalism  and 
public  relations  at  the  University  of  Colorado  with  speeiJ 
emphasis  on  civic  education  and  city  planning. 

Romeo  Y.  Atienza  expects  to  do  advanced  work  in  safety 
education  and  industrial  hygiene  at  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity school  of  public  health. 

Mario  Clutario  expects  to  study  public  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  has  awarded  him  a  tuition 
fellowship. 

Aurora  Dino  will  do  work  in  sociology  and  social  work 
under  a  tuition  fellowship  provided  by  the  University  of 
Denver. 

Lolita  Corpus  Garcia  plans  to  study  nutrition  and  food 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 
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Angel  Rizal  Hidalgo  will  study  English  and  educational 
syehology  at  Ohio  State  University,  which  has  awarded 
im  a  tuition  fellowship. 

Felicisiino  Kiamco  of  Oriental  Negros  will  specialize  in 
rganic  chemistry  and  the  industrialization  of  agricul- 
tural products  at  the  University  of  California  under  a 
aition  fellowship. 

Francisco  Lopez  plans  to  undertake  special  studies  in 
ayon  manufacturing  and  plastics  technology. 

Augusto  Resurreccion  plans  to  study  public  law  at  the 
[niversity  of  Minnesota. 

Celso  Santos  of  Laguna  Province  will  study  agricultural 
liemistry  and  food  preservation  at  Oregon  State  College 
nder  a  tuition  fellowship  awarded  by  the  college. 

Jose  Velasco  of  Laguna  Province  will  specialize  in  plant 
hysiology  and  systematic  botany  at  the  University  of 
'alifornia  which  has  granted  remission  of  tuition. 

Domiciano  K.  Villaluz  will  specialize  in  oceanography 
nd  fish  culture  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

treaty  Obligations  and 
^ilippine  Independence 

REPLY  OF  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  TO 

U.  S.  NOTE1 

Royal  Egyptian  Legation 
Washington,  D.O.,  August  15,  191fi. 

I  have  the  honour  to  refer  to  your  letter  dated 
lay  4,  1946  informing  me  that  your  Government 
lade  a  provision  for  a  transitional  period  for 
lealing  with  the  special  tariff  position  which 
thilippine  products  have  occupied  before  inde- 
•endence.  Accordingly,  under  the  Philippine 
?rade  Act  approved  April  30,  1946,  goods  the 
powth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Philip- 
)ines  will  enter  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
intil  1954,  after  which  they  will  be  subject  to 
gradually  and  regularly  increasing  rates  of  duty 
ir  decreasing  duty-free  quotas  until  1974  when 
[eneral  rates  will  become  applicable  and  all  pref- 
erences will  be  completely  eliminated. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  after  re- 
erring  the  contents  of  your  communication  to 
ny  Government,  I  have  been  authorized  to  state 
■hat  until  the  expiration  date  of  the  exceptional 
reatment  of  Philippine  imports,  my  Government 
loes  not  intend  to  invoke  the  most-favored-nation 
'lause  under  the  Provisional  Commercial  Agree- 


ment between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Egypt  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes  signed 
May  24,  1930. 
Accept  [etc] 

M.  Hassan 
Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.G. 

Oil  and  International 
Relations 

A  discussion  of  oil  and  international  relations 
by  John  A.  Loftus  and  Charles  B.  Rayner  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  Col.  G.  H.  Vogel,  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  Army-Navy  Petroleum  Board, 
was  broadcast  on  August  17  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  It  was  one  in  a  group  of 
State  Department  programs  of  the  NBC  Uni- 
versity of  the  Air  series  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Policy".  Selden  Menefee  of  the  NBC  University 
of  the  Air  served  as  chairman. 


Corrigenda 


American  Policy  in  Occupied  Areas 

In  an  article  on  American  policy  in  occupied  areas  that 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  August  18,  1946,  on  page  293, 
left-hand  column,  last  two  lines,  change  "Allied  Control 
Council  for  Japan"  to  read  "Allied  Council  for  Japan". 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 

In  the  Bulletin  of  August  18,  1946,  page  333,  left-hand 
column,  lines  8  and  9,  change  "November  2"  to  read 
"November  13". 


The  Foreign  Service 


Consular  Offices 

The  American  Consulate  at  Horta,  Fayal,  Azores,  was 
closed  to  the  public  on  June  30. 

The  Consulate  General  at  Bratislava,  Czechoslovakia, 
was  established  on  August  14. 


1  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 
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Training  Announcements 

CLERICAL  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES,  DIVISION  OF  TRAINING  SERVICES 


State  Depart  incut  Correspondence— -Particu- 
larly important  for  stenographers  who  are  new 
in  the  Department.  It  covers  the  format  of 
the  various  kinds  of  correspondence  used  in  the 
Department,  with  practice  on  those  most  fre- 
quently used ;  use  of  the  Correspondence  Hand- 
book and  other  materials;  and  routing  of  cor- 
respondence. The  instructor,  Miss  Eoline  Howze, 
has  had  25  years'  experience  in  the  Department. 

Typewriting  1— For  employees  with  previous 
training  in  touch  typewriting  whose  speed  or  ac- 
curacy is  low.  It  serves  as  a  basic  review,  with 
emphasis  on  keyboard  mastery  and  machine  con- 
trols.    Instructor,  Miss  Fairah  Cruzan. 

Typewriting  2 — For  employees  with  skill  of 
50  w.p.m,  and  high  accuracy.  The  course  in- 
cludes speed  and  accuracy  drills,  correcting  of 
errors,  centering  and  arrangement,  tabulations, 
rough  drafts,  duplicating,  care  of  equipment  and 
supplies.     Instructor,  Miss  Marian  Harlin. 

Shorthand  /—For  employees  with  previous 
training   in   Gregg   shorthand.     It   serves   as   a 


review  of  basic  shorthand,  with  emphasis  on 
high-frequency  words  and  phrases.  Instructor, 
Miss  Marian  Harlin. 

Shorthand  2— For  employees  whose  present 
skill  is  between  80  and  100  w.p.m.  The  course 
aims  to  increase  skill  in  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing,  with  special  attention  to  the  kinds 
of  dictation  material  used  in  the  Department. 
Instructor,  Miss  Marian  Harlin. 

ShortMnd  3 — For  stenographers  with  dicta- 
tion skill  of  100  or  more  w.p.m  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  special  shorthand  outlines  for  Depart- 
mental and  Foreign  Service  phraseology,  in- 
cluding special  shortcuts  for  technical  words 
and  phrases.  Instructor,  Miss  Fairah  Cruzan. 
A  course  in  conference  reporting  will  be  start- 
ing soon,  for  stenographers  with  dictation  skill 
of  130  or  more  w.p.m. 

For  further  information,  call  Miss  Katherine 
Wilkey  or  Mr.  Ralph  S.  Rowland,  extension 
2122  or  2742. 
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fhe  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits,  1936 


Article  by  HARRY  N.  HOWARD  1 
I 

rHE  Montreux  Convention  regulating  the  use 
of  the  Turkish  Straits  was  signed  at  Mon- 
reux,  Switzerland,  on  July  20,  1936.  It  abro- 
gated the  Lausanne  convention  of  July  24,  1923.2 
rhe  Lausanne  convention,  in  general,  provided 
'ules  for  the  passage  of  commercial  vessels  and 
warships  through  the  region  of  the  Straits,  estab- 
ished  an  international  Commission  of  the  Straits 
inder  the  League  of  Nations,  and  demilitarized 
he  zone.  A  system  of  security,  under  the  League 
)f  Nations,  was  provided  whereby  Great  Britain, 


France,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  to  assume  special 
responsibilities  to  maintain  freedom  of  the  Straits 
and  to  defend  the  demilitarized  region  of  the 
Straits  in  case  of  attack.    By  1933,  when  hopes  of 

1  Mr.  Howard  is  a  member  of  the  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs,  and  has  been  designated  as  Chief  of  the  Near 
Eastern  Research  Branch  in  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern 
and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  For  the  Lausanne  convention  see  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Turkey,  and  vther  instruments  Signed  at  Lausanne  on  July 
24,  1923,  together  with  Agreements  between,  Greece  and 
Turkey  signed  on  January  30,  1923  and  Subsidiary  Docu- 
ments forming  part  of  the  Turkish  Peace  Settlement  (with 
map),  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office  Treaty  Series  No.  16 
(1923),  Command  Paper  1929. 
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disarmament  and  of  collective  security  began  to 
lade,  the  Turkish  Government  began  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  the  revision  of  the  Lausanne  con- 
vention, but  it  was  not  before  April  10,  1936  that 
an  actual  demand  to  that  effect  was  presented  to 
the  signatories.3  The  Turkish  demand,  coming 
as  it  did  at  the  time  of  German  rearmament  and 
denunciation  of  treaties,  was  well  received,  al- 
though the  Italian  Government  refused  to  be  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference  of  Montreux,  which 
met  from  June  22  to  July  20,  1936.4  The  conven- 
tion entered  into  force  on  November  9,  1936  with 
the  deposit  of  the  necessary  ratifications. 

II 
The  Preamble  and  General  Principles 

In  the  preamble  of  the  Montreux  Convention,3 
the  signatories,  Bulgaria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Greece,  Japan,  Rumania,  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Yugoslavia,  declar- 
ing their  resolve  to  replace  the  Straits  Convention 
of  Lausanne,  express  their  desire — 

"to  regulate  transit  and  navigation  in  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Bosphorus  comprised  under  the  general  term 
'Straits'  in  such  manner  as  to  safeguard,  within 
the  framework  of  Turkish  security  and  of  the 
security,  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  the  riparian  States, 
the  principle  enshrined  in  article  23  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  signed  at  Lausanne  on  the  24th  July. 
1923." 

Article  23  of  the  Lausanne  treaty  recognized  and 
declared  "the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  and 
of  navigation,  by  sea  and  by  air,  in  time  of  peace 


'■'  Stephen  Heald  and  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  Documents 
on    International    Affairs     (London,    Oxford,    1937),    pp. 

645-48. 

4  For  the  minutes  of  the  Montreux  Conference  see  Aetes 
,lc  la  Conference  (le  Mont  rear  concernant  1c  regime  des 
Drtroits.  22  juin-20  juillet  1936.  Comntc-rcndu  des 
sconces  plenieres  et  <Ic  proces-verbal  des  debats  du  eoniitc 
technique  (Liege,  Belgium,  1936),  310  pp. 

For  text  of  convention,  see  Turkey  no.  1  (1936),  Con- 
vention regarding  the  Regime  of  the  Straits  with  Corre- 
spondence relating  thereto  (Montreux,  July  20,  1936). 
Cmd.  5249. 

Italics  are  the  author's.  Gf.  articles  1  and  2  of  the 
Lausanne  convention,  which  covered  both  sea  and  air. 
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as  in  time  of  war,  in  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  separate  Convention — regarding  the 
regime  of  the  Straits." 

Article  1  of  the  convention  states  that  the  high 
contracting  parties  recognize  and  affirm  "the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  by  sea 
in  the  Straits".0  Exercise  of  this  freedom,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  convention.  Although  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion is  scheduled  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
20  years,  according  to  article  28,  "the  principle  of 
freedom  of  transit  and  navigation"  is  to  "continue 
without  limit  of  time". 

Principles   Governing   the   Transit   and  Naviga- 
tion of  Merchant  Vessels  in  the  Straits 

Articles  2  to  7,  section  I,  of  the  Montreux  Con- 
vention deal  with  the  transit  and  navigation  of 
merchant  vessels  in  the  Straits.  Merchant  vessels 
are  defined  simply  as  "all  vessels  which  are  not 
covered  by  Section  II"  of  the  convention,  which 
deals  with  warships.  The  provisions  regulate  pas- 
sage of  the  Straits  in  four  distinct  periods: 

Time  of  Peace.  In  time  of  peace,  merchant  ves- 
sels are  to  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  transit  and 
on  navigation  in  the  Straits,  by  day  or  night,  under 
any  flag  and  with  any  cargo.  Other  than  those 
authorized  by  annex  I  to  the  convention,7  no  taxes 
or  charges  are  to  be  levied  on  merchant  vessels 
"when  passing  in  transit  without  calling  at  a  port 
in  the  Straits".  To  facilitate  collection  of  taxes 
and  charges,  merchant  vessels  passing  through  the 
Straits  are  to  communicate  to  control  stations 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits— from  either  the 
Aegean  or  the  Black  Sea— the  name,  nationality. 


7  There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the  various 
charges  which  could  be  levied  {Aetes  de  la  Conference  de 
Montreux,  pp.  39-68,  189-95,  220-27.)  The  British  Delega- 
tion, together  with  the  various  Balkan  delegations,  took  a 
leading  part  in  this  discussion,  but  the  Soviet  Delegation 
took  no  part  whatsoever  in  it. 

Annex  I  laid  down  a  schedule  of  charges  and  taxes 
which  could  be  collected  in  French  gold  francs  per  ton 
of  net  registered  tonnage  as  follows:  (1)  Sanitary  Control 
Stations.  O.OTo :  (2)  Lighthouses.  Buoys,  0.42  (up  to  80C 
tons),  0.21  (above  800  tons)  ;  (3)  Life  Saving  Services 
0.10.  No  reductions  in  these  charges  could  be  made  whig 
discriminate.!  as  to  flag  of  vessel.  These  taxes  am 
cbarges   were   to   apply   "in   respect   of  a    return   voyage 
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tonnage,  destination,  and  last  port  of  call.    Pilot- 
age and  towage  remain  optional. 

The  problem  of  sanitary  inspection  was  the 
subject  of  considerable  discussion  at  the  Mon- 
treux  Conference.8  In  the  end,  as  provided  in 
article  3.  all  ships  entering  the  Straits,  whether 
from  the  Aegean  or  the  Black  Sea,  were  to  stop  at 
a  sanitary  station  for  sanitary  inspection  as  "pre- 
scribed by  Turkish  law  within  the  framework  of 
international  sanitary  regulations".  For  vessels 
which  possessed  a  clean  bill  of  health,  or  which 
presented  a  declaration  of  health  indicating  that 
they  had  no  cases  of  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
exanthematic  typhus,  or  smallpox  on  board,  or 
which  had  not  had  such  cases  during  the  previous 
seven  days,  or  had  not  left  an  infected  port  "'within 
less  than  five  times  twenty-four  hours*',  inspec- 
tion was  to  be  carried  out  by  day  and  by  night, 
"with  all  possible  speed'',  and  the  vessels  were 
not  to  be  required  to  make  any  other  stop  during 
their  transit.  On  the  other  hand,  vessels  which 
had  on  board  cases  of  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
exanthematic  typhus,  or  smallpox,  or  which  had 
had  such  cases  within  seven  days,  and  vessels 
which  had  left  an  infected  port  within  "less  than 
five  times  twenty-four  hours",  were  required  to 
stop  at  sanitary  control  stations  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Straits,  Aegean  or  Black  Sea,  to  embark  "such 
sanitary  guards  as  the  Turkish  authorities  may 
direct".  But  no  tax  or  charge  was  to  be  levied  for 
this  purpose  and  the  guards  were  to  be  disem- 


through  the  Straits",  i.e.  from  the  Aegean  Sea  to  the  Black 
Sea  or  -vice  versa.  Nevertheless,  if  a  merchant  vessel 
re-entered  the  Straits  on  a  return  trip,  after  more  than 
six  months,  it  would  have  to  pay  the  charges  again, 
"provided  no  distinction  is  made  based  on  the  flag  of  the 
vessel".  If  on  its  outward  trip  the  merchant  vessel  indi- 
cates it  is  not  returning  to  the  Straits,  it  is  to  pay  half 
the  charge  indicated.  The  taxes  and  charges  provided 
in  the  annex  were  not  to  be  greater  than  necessary  to 
cover  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  services  rendered, 
together  with  a  reasonable  reserve,  and  were  not  to  be 
increased  except  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  for 
the  revision  of  the  convention  as  stipulated  in  article  29. 
They  were  payable  "in  gold  francs  or  in  Turkish  currency 
at  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  the  date  of  payment". 
Merchant  ships  might  be  required  to  pay  taxes  or  charges 
for  optional  services  like  pilotage  or  towage,  when  ren- 
dered by  Turkish  authorities  at  the  request  of  the  master 
or  agent  of  the  vessel.  The  Turkish  Government  was  to 
publish  the  rate  of  such  charges.  The  schedule  of  such 
charges  was  not  to  be  increased  in  the  event  of  these 
services'  becoming   obligatory. 


barked  at  the  sanitary  control  station  on  the  de- 
parture of  the  ship  from  the  Straits. 

In  Time  of  War/  Turkey  Non-Belligerent. 
In  time  of  war,  when  Turkey  is  not  a  belligerent, 
article  -t  stipulates  that  merchant  vessels,  under 
any  flag  or  with  any  cargo,  are  to  "enjoy  freedom 
of  transit  and  navigation"  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  articles  2  and  3  as  in  time  of  peace.  Pilotage 
and  towage  remain  optional  as  in  time  of  peace.9 

In  Time  or  War,  Turkey  Belligerent.  In 
time  of  war,  when  Turkey  is  a  belligerent,  mer- 
chant vessels  which  do  not  belong  to  a  country  at 
war  with  Turkey  are  to  "enjoy  freedom  of  transit 
and  navigation  in  the  Straits  on  condition  that 
they  do  not  in  any  way  assist  the  enemy."  Such 
ships,  however,  must  enter  the  Straits  by  day,  and 
their  transit  through  the  Straits  is  to  be  effected 
by  a  route  indicated  by  the  Turkish  authorities, 
according  to  article  5. 

Turkey  Under  Threat  of  War.  Unlike  the 
Convention  of  Lausanne,  the  Montreux  Convention 
made  provision  for  Turkish  action,  under  article  6, 
for  a  situation  in  which  Turkey  considered  itself 
"threatened  with  imminent  danger  of  war." 
There  was  considerable  discussion  of  this  situation 
at  the  Conference,  with  respect  both  to  commercial 
vessels  and  to  warships.  In  the  end  it  was  decided 
that,  if  and  when  Turkey  considered  itself  threat- 
ened with  imminence  of  war,  the  ordinary  provi- 
sions of  article  2  with  respect  to  passage  in  time 
of  peace  would  continue  to  be  applied,  except  that 
merchant  ships  must  enter  the  Straits  by  day  and 
that  their  transit  of  the  Straits  must  be  by  a  route 
indicated  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Although 
pilotage  could  be  made  obligatory,  no  charge 
could  be  levied  for  such  services. 


8  hoc.  cit, 

"There  was  considerable  discussion  of  this  problem 
during  the  war,  the  most  notable  case  having  to  do  with 
the  passage  of  certain  German  vessels  through  the  Straits 
in  the  spring  of  1944.  There  were  two  types:  (1)  K.T. 
vessels  of  about  800  tons,  with  normal  armament  of  3.7- 
inch  guns  and  machine  guns;  (2)  E.M.S.  vessels,  about 
40  to  50  tons,  with  normal  armament  of  one  three-pounder, 
machine  guns,  and  depth  charges.  The  former  could 
transport  troops  and  supplies;  the  latter  could  be  used 
for  various  purposes.  See  Mr.  Eden's  statement, 
Parliamentary  Debate*.  Official  Report,  vol.  400,  no.  90. 
Wednesday,  14th  June,  1944,  cols.  19SG-88. 
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Principles  Governing  the  Transit  and  Naviga- 
tion of  Warships  in  the  Straits 

Passage  of  warships  into  and  through  the 
Straits,  involving  as  it  did  the  security  of  both 
Turkey  and  the  riparian  states  of  the  Black  Sea, 
was  discussed  at  great  length  at  the  Montreux 
Conference.  In  general,  there  were  two  funda- 
mentally opposed  theses  presented  to  the  Confer- 
ence which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  solutions 
finally  attained  :  Great  Britain  wanted  the  Straits 
and  the  Black  Sea  to  be  treated  as  open  waters, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  desired  the  right  to  send 
•  naval  units  through  the  Straits  without  granting 
the  reciprocal  right  of  non  -  Black  Sea  powers  to 
send  their  fleets  into  the  Black  Sea. 

Articles  8  to  22,  section  II,  outline  the  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  transit  and  navigation  of  war- 
ships through  the  Straits. 

Categories  of  Warships.  Article  8  provides  that 
the  definitions  of  warships  and  of  their  specifi- 
cations are  to  be  as  set  forth  in  annex  II  of  the 
convention,  the  wording  of  which  is  taken  from 
the  London  Naval  Treaty  of  March  25,  1936.10 
Warships  are  classified  as  follows  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  convention : 

Capital  vessels  are  surface  vessels  of  war  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  two  following  sub-cate- 
gories: (a)  surface  warships,  other  than  aircraft 
carriers,  auxiliary  vessels,  or  capital  ships  of  sub- 
category (b)  the  standard  displacement  of  which 
exceeds  10,000  tons  (10,160  metric  tons)  or  which 
carry   a  gun  with   a  caliber  exceeding  8  inches 


10  For  the  Naval  Treaty  of  London  see  Treaty  Between 
His  Majesty  in  respect  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  India, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  for  the  Limitation 
of  Naval  Armaments  .(Miscellaneous  no.  1,  London. 
March  25,  1936).  Cmd.  5136.  Reprinted  in  Stephen 
Heald  and  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett,  Documents  on 
International  Affairs  (1936),  pp.  616-33.  As  to  displace- 
ment, annex  11  (A)  declared  that  the  standard  dis- 
placement of  a  surface  vessel  is  its  displacement  "com- 
plete, fully  manned,  engined,  and  equipped  ready  for  sea, 
including  all  armament  and  ammunition,  equipment,  out- 
fit, provisions  and  fresh  water  for  crew,  miscellaneous 
stores  and  implements  of  every  description  that  are  in- 
tended to  be  carried  in  war.  but  without  fuel  or  reserve 
feed  and  water  on  board."  Standard  displacement  for 
submarines  is  similarly  defined  as  "the  surface  displace- 
ment of  the  vessel  complete"'. 
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(203  mm.)  ;  (c)  surface  warships,  other  than  air- 
craft carriers,  standard  displacement  of  which 
does  not  exceed  8,000  tons  (8,128  metric  tons)  and 
which  carry  a  gun  with  a  caliber  exceeding  8 
inches  (203  mm.). 

Aircraft  carriers  are  surface  vessels  of  war, 
whatever  their  displacement,  designed  or  adapted 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  and  operat- 
ing aircraft  at  sea.  Fitting  of  landing-on  or 
flying-off  deck  of  war  vessel,  not  designed  or 
adapted  primarily  for  such  purpose,  is  no  cause 
of  classifying  ship  as  aircraft  carrier.  Category 
of  aircraft  carriers  is  divided  into  sub-categories : 
(a)  vessels  fitted  with  flight  deck,  from  which 
aircraft  can  take  off  and  land;  (&)  vessels  not 
fitted  with  flight  deck. 

Light  surface  vessels  are  surface  vessels  of  war 
other  than  aircraft  carriers,  minor  war  vessels,  or 
auxiliary  vessels,  the  standard  displacement  of 
which  exceeds  100  tons  (102  metric  tons)  and  does 
not  exceed  10,000  tons  (10,160  metric  tons),  and 
which  do  not  carry  a  gun  with  a  caliber  exceeding 
8  inches  (203  mm.).  Category  includes :  (a)  ves- 
sels with  gun  exceeding  caliber  6.1  inches  (155 
mm.) ;  (&)  vessels  not  carrying  gun  exceeding 
6.1  inches  and  standard  displacement  of  which 
exceeds  3,000  tons  (3,048  metric  tons) ;  (c)  ves- 
sels not  carrying  gun  exceeding  6.1  inches  and 
standard  displacement  of  which  does  not  exceed 
3,000  tons  (3,048  metric  tons). 

Submarines  are  all  vessels  designed  to  operate 
below  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Minor  tear  vessels  are  surface  warships  the 
standard  displacement  of  which  exceeds  100  tons 
(102  metric  tons)  and  does  not  exceed  2,000  tons 
(2,032  metric  tons),  provided  they  do  not  have 
the  following  characteristics:  (a)  mount  a  gun 
with  a  caliber  exceeding  6.1  inches;  (6)  are  de- 
signed or  fitted  to  launch  torpedoes;  (c)  are  de- 
signed for  a  speed  greater  than  20  knots. 

Auxiliary  vessels  are  naval  surface  vessels  the 
standard  displacement  of  which  exceeds  100  tons 
(102  metric  tons),  which  are  normally  employed 
on  fleet  duties  or  as  transports,  but  not  as  fighting 
ships,  not  specifically  built  as  fighting  ships,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  have  the  following  characteris- 
tics: (a)  mount  a  gun  with  a  caliber  exceeding 
6.1  inches;  (b)  mount  more  than  eight  guns  with 
a  caliber  exceeding  3  inches  (76  mm.) ;  (c)  are 
designed  or  fitted  to  launch  torpedoes ;  (d)  are  de- 
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signed  for  protection  by  armorplate;  (e)  are  de- 
signed for  a  speed  greater  than  28  knots;  (/)  are 
designed  or  adapted  primarily  for  operating  air- 
craft at  sea;  (g)  mount  more  than  two  aircraft- 
launching  apparatus. 

Over-age  warships  are  so  classified  when  the 
following  number  of  years  have  passed  since  com- 
pletion: (a)  capital  ships,  26  years;  (&)  aircraft 
carriers,  20  years;  (c)  light  surface  vessels,  16 
years;  (d)  submarines,  13  years. 

Article  9,  which  was  included  specifically  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Delegation  u  to  cover  the 
case  of  French  oil  vessels  carrying  oil  for  the 
French  fleet  from  the  region  of  Batum,  provided 
that  naval  auxiliary  vessels  "specifically  designed 
for  the  carriage  of  fuel,  liquid  or  non-liquid"  were 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  13  re-, 
garding  notification  of  passage  of  the  Straits. 
Xeither  were  such  vessels  to  be  included  for  the 
purpose  of  calculating  the  tonnage  of  warships, 
which  was  subject  to  the  limitations  of  articles  14 
and  18,  on  condition  that  they  make  transit  singly. 
They  were,  however,  subject  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  other  warships  for  the  remaining  provi- 
sions regulating  transit  of  the  Straits.  Auxiliary 
vessels,  as  defined  in  annex  II  of  the  convention, 
however,  were  to  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  their  ex- 
ceptional status  provided  their  armament  did  not 
include  more  than  two  guns  of  a  maximum  caliber 
of  105  millimeters  for  use  against  floating  mines, 
and  more  than  two  guns  of  a  maximum  caliber  of 
75  millimeters  for  use  against  aerial  targets. 

Ix  Time  of  Peace.  Light  surface  vessels,  minor 
war  vessels,  and  auxiliary  vessels,  whatever  their 
flag,  whether  belonging  to  Black  Sea  or  non  - 
Black  Sea  powers,  enjoy  freedom  of  transit,  with- 
out charge  or  tax,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
articles  13  to  18,  which  regulate  the  transit  and 
navigation  of  warships  in  the  Straits.  Vessels 
of  war  other  than  light  surface  vessels,  minor  war 
vessels,  and  auxiliaries  (art.  10)  enjoy  "a  right 
of  transit  under  the  special  conditions  provided 
by  articles  11  and  12".  These  two  articles,  which 
entailed  considerable  discussion  at  the  Confer- 
ence, provided  (art.  11)  that  Black  Sea  powers 
could  send  through  the  Straits  capital  ships  of  a 
greater  tonnage  than  15,000  tons,  as  stipulated 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  article  14,  provided  these 
warships  "pass  through  the  Straits  singly,  escorted 


by  not  more  than  two  destroyers".  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  article  12,  Black  Sea  powers  would 
have  the  right  to  send  through  the  Straits,  to  re- 
join their  bases,  submarines  constructed  or  pur- 
chased outside  the  Black  Sea,  provided  adequate 
notice  of  laying  down  or  purchase  of  such  sub- 
marines had  been  given  to  Turkey.  Likewise, 
submarines  belonging  to  Black  Sea  powers  were 
entitled  to  pass  through  the  Straits  for  repairs 
outside  Black  Sea  ports,  provided  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  the  matter  were  given  to  Tur- 
key. In  any  case,  the  submarines  must  travel  by 
day,  on  the  surface,  and  pass  through  the  Straits 
singly. 

General  Rules  for  Transit  and  Navigation  in  the 
Straits,  (a)  Notification.  According  to  article 
13,  transit  of  warships  through  the  Straits  is  to 
be  preceded  by  notification  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment through  diplomatic  channels,  the  nor- 
mal period  being  8  days,  although  it  was  desirable 
that  it  be  15  clays  in  the  case  of  non  -  Black  Sea 
powers.12  The  notification  is  to  specify  destina- 
tion, name,  type,  and  number  of  ships,  and  date 
of  entry  for  outward  passage  and  if  necessary  for 
the  return  journey  through  the  Straits.  Any 
change  of  date  is  subject  to  three  days'  notice. 
Entry  into  the  Straits  for  the  outward  passage  is 
to  take  place  within  a  period  of  five  days  from 
the  date  given  in  the  original  notification.  After 
the  expiry  of  the  period,  the  new  notification  is 
to  be  given  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided 
for  the  original  notification.  When  effecting  tran- 
sit of  the  Straits,  the  commander  of  the  force, 
without  stopping,  is  to  communicate  the  exact 
composition  of  the  force  under  his  command  to 
the  signal  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  Darda- 
nelles  or  the  Bosphorus,  as  the  case  might  be. 

(b)  Maximum  tonnage.  The  maximum  ton- 
nage of  all  foreign  naval  forces  in  transit  through 
the  Straits,  according  to  the  prevailing  rule,  is  not 


11  Actes  de  la  Conference  de  Montreux,  pp.  269-71. 

12  The  original  Turkish  project  provided  for  a.  notifica- 
tion of  one  month  (article  6,  paragraph  (a)).  The 
British  objected  to  such  a  long  period  and  suggested  a 
period  of  15  days.  The  Soviet  Delegation  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  British  project  providing  a  15  day 
notification  for  non-riverain  powers  of  the  Black  Sea, 
but  only  a  three  day  notification  for  Black  Sea  powers. 
Hence  the  compromise.  {Ibid.,  pp.  68-77,  285-87,  287- 
95.) 
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to  exceed  15,000  tons  (art.  14).13  There  are  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule:  In  the  first  place,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  11,  Black  Sea  powers  have  the 
right  to  send  through  the  Straits  capital  ships  of  a 
tonnage  greater  than  15,000  tons,  provided  the}' 
pass  through  singly  escorted  by  not  more  than  two 
destroyers;  in  the  second  place,  at  the  request  of 
the  Japanese  Delegation,  it  was  stipulated  in  annex 
III  of  the  convention  that  three  over-age  Japanese 
training  vessels,  the  Asama  (1896,  9,240  tons),  the 
Yakumo  (1898,  9,010  tons),  and  the  Iwate  (1898. 
!),180  tons),  two  units  at  a  time,  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  in  the  Straits.  The  two  units  would  be 
arbitrarily  classified  as  the  equivalent  of  15,000 
tons.  In  any  case,  however,  and  as  a  general  rule, 
forces  in  transit  are  not  to  comprise  more  than 
nine  vessels.  Nevertheless,  warships  which  ac- 
cording to  article  17  are  paying  a  courtesy  visit  to 
a  port  in  the  Straits  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
tonnage  limitation.  Neither  are  warships  which 
have  been  damaged  in  passing  through  the  Straits, 
but  such  vessels,  while  being  repaired,  are  subject 
to  any  special  provisions  relating  to  their  security 
laid  down  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

(c)  Use  of  aircraft.  Under  no  circumstances 
are  warships  to  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  any 
aircraft  which  they  may  be  carrying,  while  in 
transit  through  the  Straits  (art,  15). 


13  The  original  Turkish  project  suggested  a  limitation  of 
14,000  tons,  as  one  half  the  tonnage  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 
The  British  desired  a  limitation  of  16,000  tons  to  permit 
passage  of  two  light  cruisers  with  six-inch  guns.  (Ibid.. 
pp.  200-05.)  Mr.  Litvinov,  head  of  the  Soviet  Delegation, 
declared  on  July  7,  1S36  :  "The  object  of  this  amendment  is 
the  following:  if  we  limit  passage  .if  the  Straits  to  15.000 
tons,  it  will  he  impossible  for  us  to  send  greater  units 
through  the  Straits  from  one  port  to  another,  and  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  make  an  exception  in  this  regard.  One  can- 
not divide  units  ;  one  must  even  send  them  at  a  single  time 
and  even,  in  case  of  need,  with  an  escort  .  .  ."  (Ibid.. 
p.  76).  When  on  July  7  the  Turkish  Delegation  brought 
forth  an  amendment  covering  the  Soviet  desire  for  greater 
tonnage  for  Black  Sea  powers,  Lord  Stanley,  the  British 
Delegate,  declared:  "If  this  clause  is  to  give  reciprocity 
and  if  the  nonriverain  Powers  of  the  Black  Sea  are  to 
have  the  same  advantage,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  immediately  because  it  represents  a  Step 
toward  complete  freedom  of  the  seas ;  but  if  this  advantage 
is  only  to  be  accorded  to  the  riverain  Powers  of  the  Black 
Sea,  that  would  go  entirely  against  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity which  we  have  had  always  in  view,  and  in  this 
case  we  should  be  obliged  to  reserve  our  judgment  on  this 
subject.     .     ."  (Ibid.,  p.  78). 
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{<])  Period  of  transit.  According  to  article  1C>. 
except  in  the  event  of  damage  or  peril  of  the  sea 
warships  are  not  to  remain  longer  than  necessary 
for  transit  through  the  Straits. 

(e)  Courtesy  visits.  Provision  for  courtesy 
visits  is  made  in  article  17,  which  stipulates  that 
nothing  in  the  convention  is  to  prevent  a  naval 
force  of  any  tonnage  or  composition  from  paying 
a  courtesy  visit  of  limited  duration  to  a  port  in 
the  Straits  at  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. This  force  must,  however,  leave  the 
Straits  by  its  route  of  entrance,  unless :  ( 1 )  the 
force  is  composed  of  light  surface  vessels,  minor 
war  vessels,  and  auxiliary  vessels,  whether  belong- 
ing to  a  Black  Sea  or  a  non  -  Black  Sea  power,  in 
time  of  peace;  (2)  the  force  is  composed  of  not 
'  more  than  nine  vessels  or  of  over-age  Japanese  ves- 
sels as  specified  in  annex  III,  or  has  suffered  dam- 
age in  passage  through  the  Straits ;  or  (3)  the  force 
falls  within  the  limitations  of  tonnage  which  non- 
Black  Sea  powers  may  have  in  the  Black  Sea,  as 
provided  in  article  18,  which  stipulates  a  general 
limitation  of  30,000  tons  global  tonnage,  or,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  maximum  of  45,000  tons, 
single  powers  being  limited  to  two  thirds  of  the 
aggregate. 

(/')  Sanitary  regulations.  According  to  article 
22,  warships  with  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
exanthematic  typhus,  or  smallpox,  or  which  have 
had  cases  within  seven  days,  or  have  left  an  in- 
fected port  "within  less  than  five  times  twenty- 
four  hours''  must  pass  through  the  Straits  in 
quarantine  and  apply  prophylactic  measures  in 
order  to  prevent  infection  of  the  Straits.  War- 
ships, in  other  words,  are  not  required  to  pa>s  a 
Turkish  sanitary  inspection,  but  are  to  take  theii 
own  necessary  measures. 

In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Non-Belligerext. 
In  time  of  war,  Turkey  being  non-belligerent.1J 


14  This  was  the  original  article  7  of  the  Turkish  project 
and  article  16  of  the  amended  British  draft.  The  Soviet 
Delegation  suggested  the  use  of  the  term  nonrbelligerem 
instead  of  neutral.  The  Soviet  Delegation,  on  June  2!>. 
offered-  an  amendment  to  this  article  (art.  7  of  the  Turk 
ish  project  is  equivalent  to  art.  19  of  the  convention  foi 
this  purpose),  as  follows: 

"In  time  of  war,  none  of  the  riverain  States  of  tl« 
Black  Sea  being  belligerent,  warships  and  naval  auxiliario 
will   enjoy  free  passage  in   the  Straits  under  the  condi 
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warships  are  to  enjoy  freedom  of  transit  and  navi- 
gation in  the  Straits  under  the  conditions  pro- 
vided in  articles  10  to  18,  as  in  peace  (art.  19). 

Nevertheless,  belligerent  warships  are  not  to 
pass  the  Straits,  except  under  two  conditions. 
Since  in  the  first  place  nothing  in  the  Montreux 
Convention  was  to  prejudice  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  Turkey  or  of  the  other  signatories  who 
were  members  of  the  League  of  Nations  arising 
from  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  it 
was  presumed  that  warships  might  pass  through 
the  Straits,  acting  in  accordance  with  collective- 
security  provisions  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  warships  might  pass  through  the 
Straits  "in  cases  of  assistance  rendered  to  a  State 
victim  of  aggression  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  binding  Turkey,  concluded  within  the 
framework  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  registered  and  published  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  18  of  the  Cove- 
nant."15 

In  either  of  these  two  cases,  however,  the  limita- 
tions on  passage  of  warships  as  stipulated  in  arti- 
cles 10  to  18  are  not  to  be  applicable.    Nevertheless, 


tions  provided  in  the  preceding  articles  of  the  present 
section. 

"When  a  riverain  State  of  the  Black  Sea  other  than 
Turkey  is  a  belligerent,  passage  through  the  Straits  to- 
ward the  Black  Sea  will  be  forbidden  to  all  warships  of 
in m-riverain  Powers. 

'•The  disposition  of  the  present  article  may  not  neverthe- 
less bear  any  prejudice  to  the  passage  of  warships  in 
execution  of  obligations  of  assistance  arising  from  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  of  agreements 
concluded  within  the  framework  of  this  Covenant,  or 
to  the  passage  across  the  Straits  of  warships  of  the 
State  to  which  this  assistance  is  due." 

15  Discussion  of  this  provision  was  vehement.  It  was 
discussed  especially  on  July  9  in  the  plenary  session  of 
the  Conference,  then  appearing  as  article  23  of  the  British 
draft.  The  British  draft  merely  provided  for  recognition 
of  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  the  British  did  not  want  to  go 
to  the  extent  of  recognizing  regional  pacts  or  agreements 
under  the  Covenant,  such  as  the  Balkan  pact.  Titulescu, 
of  Rumania,  accused  the  British  of  pursuing  one  policy 
at  Geneva  and  quite  another  at  Montreux  and  demanded 
an  explanation. 

A  Soviet  amendment  to  article  23  of  the  British  draft 
covers  the  principles  in  article  19  of  the  convention : 

"The  dispositions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  in- 
fringe the  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the  High  Contracting 
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regardless  of  the  prohibitions  limiting  passage  of 
warships  to  situations  in  which  they  were  to  oper- 
ate under  the  League  of  Nations  or  under  mutual- 
assistance  pacts  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  whether  of  Black  Sea  or  non  -  Black 
Sea  powers,  separated  from  their  bases,  warships 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return  thereto.10  Belligerent 
warships  are  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  visit  and 
search,  or  any  other  act  of  war,  while  in  the  Straits. 

In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Belligerent.  Ac- 
cording to  article  20,  in  time  of  war,  when  Turkey 
is  a  belligerent,  the  provisions  for  the  passage  of 
warships  through  the  Straits  (arts.  10  to  18)  do 
not  apply,  the  passage  of  warships  being  "left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment". 

Turkey  Under  Threat  of  War.  Under  threat 
of  imminent  danger  of  war,  Turkey  is  to  have  the 
right  "to  apply  the  provisions  of  Article  20"  of  the 
convention.  In  other  words,  Turkey  has  the  same 
rights  under  imminent  danger  of  war  as  Turkey 
would  have  as  a  belligerent  in  war,  passage  of  war- 
ships being  "left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Turkish  Government".17     Nevertheless,  warships 


Parties,  members  of  the  League,  or  restrict  in  any  manner 
its  [the  League's]  mission  of  safeguarding  effectively  the 
security  of  nations,  it  being  understood  that  the  effect 
of  the  said  dispositions  and  notably  of  those  of  articles  5 
and  9  to  16  will  not  be  to  limit  in  any  way  the  eventual 
operation  of  the  measures  provided  by  the  Covenant  in 
regard  to  an  aggressor  State  nor  bar  passage  of  the  Straits 
to  warships  in  execution  of  obligations  of  assistance  as- 
sumed or  capable  of  being  assumed  in  the  future  by  such 
signatory  states  of  the  present  convention  within  the  terms 
of  supplementary  accords  tc  the  Covenant,  as  well  as  the 
passage  of  ships  of  a  state  to  which  this  assistance  is  due." 
(Ibid.,  p.  109.) 

Mr.  Litvinov,  who  introduced  this  amendment  on  July 
9i  said  that  he  meant  to  make  a  distinction  between  an 
aggressor  and  a  victim  of  aggression,  and  declared : 

"There  already  exist  different  pacts,  regional  or  bi- 
lateral, resting  on  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
or  concluded  within  the  framework  of  this  institution 
and  we  desire  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
these  pacts."     (Ibid.,  p.  110.) 

"The  Soviet  Delegation  was  much  concerned,  naturally, 
with  the  right  of  warships  to  return  to  their  bases. 

17  The  Soviet  Delegation  was  much  interested  in  this 
article,  the  final  article  21  of  the  Montreux  Convention 
and  article  18  of  the  British  draft.  It  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  first  paragraph  as  follows : 

"Nevertheless   warships   and   naval   auxiliaries   which. 
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which  have  passed  through  the  Straits  before  the 
Turkish  Government  has  made  use  of  its  discre- 
tionary powers  may  return  to  their  bases.  Accord- 
ing to  article  21,  however,  Turkey  may  "deny  this 
right  to  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  State 
whose  attitude  has  given  rise  to  the  application  of 
the  present  article".  If  the  Turkish  Government 
makes  use  of  these  powers,  however,  it  is  provided 
in  the  article  that  it  should  notify  both  the  high 
contracting  parties  of  the  Convention  and  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority,  decided  that  the  measures  taken  by  Tur- 
key were  not  justified,  and  if  this  opinion  was 
shared  by  a  majority  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, the  Turkish  Government  agreed  "to  discon- 
tinue the  measures  in  question"  as  to  the  passage 
of  warships,  and  also  to  discontinue  any  measures 
which  may  have  been  undertaken,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  6,  which  apply  to 
'  the  passage  of  merchant  vessels. 


after  having  passed  through  the  Straits  prior  to  the  use 
hy  Turkey  of  the  right  conferred  on  it  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  find  themselves  separated  from  their  home 
ports,  will  be  authorized  to  return  to  the  said  ports.  It 
is  however  understood  that  Turkey  cannot  make  benefit 
from  this  right  the  ships  of  the  State  whose  attitude  has 
motivated  the  application  of  the  present  article." 

The  Rumanian  Delegation  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  less  restrictive : 

"In  case  Turkey  should  consider  itself  menaced  by  a 
danger  of  imminent  war  it  would  have  the  right  to  apply 
the  dispositions  of  Article  17  in  regard  to  warships  and 
naval  auxiliaries  belonging  to  the  State  whose  attitude 
constituted  for  it  such  a  menace." 

The  Turkish  Delegation  could  not  accept  the  Rumanian 
draft,  since  it  would  be  difficult  for  Turkey  to  assure  navi- 
gation of  warships  in  all  security  if  the  Straits  were  put 
in  a  state  of  defense  (Actes  de  la  Conference  de  Montreux, 
pp.  242-49).     Mr.  Litvinov  declared  (p.  101)  : 

"I  plead  not  only  in  favor  of  the  Black  Sea  States  when 
I  demand  that  ships  be  authorized  to  return  to  their  base. 
I  speak  for  the  generality  of  States,  for  all  navies  in  the 
Black  Sea  at  a  given  moment,  and  I  propose  that  they 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  base  outside  the  Black  Sea." 

38  When  this  provision  was  discussed  at  the  session  of 
July  9,  Mr.  Paid-Boncour,  of  France,  suggested  that  some 
provisions  for  flights  should  be  made  between  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  seas,  but  Dr.  Aras  indicated  that  "the 
subject  of  our  discussion  is  the  zone  of  the  Straits",  not 
the  rest  of  Turkey  [ibid.,  pp.  98-107). 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  33-34. 

20  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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Principles  Governing  the  Passage  of  Aircraft 

Article  23,  section  III,  covers  the  passage  of  air- 
craft in  the  region  of  the  Straits,  a  matter  which 
brought  forth  considerable  discussion  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Montreux,  not  only  as  to  flights  over  the 
Straits  but  also  as  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey 
to  regulate  such  flights.18  In  order  to  assure  pas- 
sage of  civil  aircraft  through  the  region  of  the 
Straits,  it  was  provided  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment should  indicate  available  air  routes  outside 
"the  forbidden  zones  which  may  be  established  in 
the  Straits".  Civil  aircraft  could  use  these  routes 
provided  that  they  gave  the  Turkish  Government 
a  notification  of  three  days  for  occasional  flights, 
and  for  flights  on  regular  services  a  general  notifi- 
cation as  to  the  days  of  passage.  Despite  the  re- 
militarization of  the  region  of  the  Straits,  the 
Turkish  Government  was  to  furnish  the  necessary 
facilities  for  safe  passage  of  civil  aircraft  "author- 
ized under  the  air  regulations  in  force  in  Turkey  to 
fly  across  Turkish  territory  between  Europe  and 
Asia".  The  route  to  be  followed  by  aircraft  over 
the  zone  of  the  Straits  was  to  be  indicated  from 
time  to  time. 

Rights  of  Warships  in  the  Black  Sea 

The  problem  of  the  right  of  warships  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  was  one  of 
the  most  significant  of  all  the  issues  discussed  at 
the  Conference  of  Montreux.  The  British  Dele- 
gation, as  a  general  principle,  took  the  position 
that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  considered  as  any 
other,  to  which  access  was  relatively  free.  The 
Soviet  Delegation  contested  this  thesis  from  the 
very  beginning.  Mr.  Litvinov  pointed  out  on 
June  23,  the   second   day   of  the   Conference : 1£ 

"We  all  know  that  these  Straits— in  particular 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bos- 
phorus — have  a  special  character  and  that  they  are 
not  comparable  with  certain  international  canals 
and  other  Straits,  in  this,  that  they  do  not  lead 
anywhere  else  than  into  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  a 
closed  Sea;20  they  cannot  be  utilized  for  transit 
to  a  destination  of  other  countries.  It  is  in  taking 
into  consideration  these  circumstances  that  nu- 
merous European  statesmen,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, Lord  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
pronounced  themselves  on  numerous  occasion; 
in  favor  of  the  closure  of  the  Straits. 
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''Closure  of  these  Straits  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  the  security,  not  only  of  Turkey,  but 
of  all  the  States  of  the  Black  Sea.  Doubtless  the 
best  way  to  guarantee  the  security  would  be  to 
close  completely  the  Straits  to  warships  of  non- 
riverain  States.  Nevertheless,  my  Government 
does  not  insist  on  this  closure  and  is  ready  to  sup- 
port the  Turkish  proposition  tending  to  keep  the 
Straits  open  for  certain  ends  and  under  certain 
limitations  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  with  full 
freedom  of  passage  by  the  Straits  for  commercial 
vessels." 

The  next  day,  on  June  24,21  Mr.  Litvinov  fur- 
ther defined  the  Soviet  attitude : 

"I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  cannot  neglect  the 
fact  that  there  exists  no  other  sea  which  is  in  the 
same  geographical  situation  as  the  Black  Sea.  If 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  the  Baltic  Sea  were  in 
the  same  geographical  situation  as  the  Black  Sea, 
I  should  not  oppose  equality  of  rights  between  the 
Black  Sea  States  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  not  a  closed  sea,  you  can  penetrate  it 
through  its  two  extremities  and  that  is  also  the 
case  for  the  other  seas.  If,  to  the  contrary,  you 
wish  to  penetrate  the  Black  Sea,  it  is  for  a  definite 
end.  This  may  be  either  to  pay  a  visit  or  to  offer 
your  assistance  to  a  State  in  difficulty,  in  applica- 
tion of  a  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot  imagine  another  legitimate  aim 
for  which  foreign  vessels  would  enter  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  situation  is  entirely  different 
when  it  is  a  question  of  seas  which  have  to  be 
crossed  to  reach  farther  regions.     .     .     ." 

The  essential  discussion  of  the  rights  of  war- 
ships to  pass  into  the  Black  Sea,  however,  came 
in  the  discussion  of  article  6  of  the  original  Turk- 
ish draft  project  for  a  regime  of  the  Straits,  and 
of  article  15  of  the  British  draft.  The  Turkish 
draft  provided  that  the  global  tonnage  of  non- 
riverain  powers  in  the  Black  Sea  could  not  exceed 
28.000  tons,  and  that  warships  of  non-riverain 
powers  must  leave  after  a  maximum  period  of  15 
days.  The  amended  British  draft  of  July  6,  arti- 
cle 15,  provided  that  the  global  tonnage  of  non- 
riverain  Black  Sea  powers  in  the  Black  Sea  should 
be  limited  to  30,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
stipulated  that  if,  "at  a  given  moment",  the  ton- 
nage in  the  Black  Sea  "of  the  Strongest  fleet  of 


a  Riverain  Power  exceeds  by  more  than  ten  percent 
the  tonnage  of  the  fleet  of  the  Union  of  the  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  Black  Sea     .     .     .     the 


global  tonnage  of  30,000  tons     . 


will  be  in- 


creased by  a  quantity  equal  to  this  excess  to  a 
maximum  of  45,000  tons."  The  tonnage  which 
any  one  of  the  non-riverain  powers  could  send 
into  the  Black  Sea  would  be  limited  to  three 
fourths  of  the  global  tonnage,  i.e.  22,500  or  33,750 
tons.  However,  if  one  of  the  non-riverain  powers 
desired  to  send  a  naval  force  into  the  Black  Sea 
for  "humanitarian  purposes",  the  global  tonnage 
might  be  increased  by  15,000  tons.  Except  for 
humanitarian  visits,  the  visit  of  a  naval  force  of 
a  non-riverain  power  was  not  to  exceed  one 
month.22 

The  British  draft  was  discussed  at  great  length 
on  July  7,  and  the  final  article  18  was  not  com- 
pleted before  the  very  close  of  the  Conference. 
Mr.  Litvinov  proposed — 23 

"that  the  increase  [in  tonnage  from  30,000  tons  for 
non-riverain  Powers]  begin  only  after  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  shall  have  been  increased  by  30%  in  place 
of  1.0%.  The  tonnage  of  each  state  must  be  limited 
to  one  half  the  global  tonnage,  that  is  to  say  to 
15,000  tons.  I  shall  not  oppose  that  any  other  aims 
be  provided  for  the  entrance  of  warships  into  the 
Black  Sea  on  condition  that  this  does  not  increase 
the  tonnage  ...  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  designa- 
tion of  particular  categories,  but  I  shall  propose  to 
stipulate  that  these  ships  must  be  light  surface 
ships.  Finally,  the  duration  of  the  visit  of  these 
ships  in  the  Black  Sea  must  be  fixed  at  fifteen  days 
in  place  of  a  month." 

Lord  Stanley  did  not  see  how  he  could  accept  the 
Soviet  proposition,  for  "an  increase  of  10%  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  cruiser,  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
if  a  cruiser  is  added  to  the  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea, 


21  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

22  IUd.,  annex  II,  pp.  287-93. 

n  Ibid.,  pp.  77-89,  for  entire  discussion  of  the  day. 
When  the  British  Delegation  persisted  in  assimilating  the 
Black  Sea  to  all  other  seas,  Mr.  Litvinov  declared : 

"If  we  admit  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
riverain  countries  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  others,  we 
shall  not  arrive  at  any  agreement  on  this  point  or  any 
other,  for  it  is  a  question  of  a  difference  which  must  be 
recognized  by  all."    . 
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it  is  only  just  to  admit  that  the  ships  of  non- 
riverain  Powers  of  the  Black  Sea  should  have  an 
equivalent  increase."  Neither  did  he  approve  of 
the  principle  of  one-half  the  global  tonnage  for 
an  individual  power,  but  would  accept  a  propor- 
tion of  two  thirds,  which  Mr.  Litvinov  accepted 
on  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Aras,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister.  Twenty-one  days  was  accepted  as  the 
period  of  sojourn  for  non-riverain  fleets  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Litvinov  doubted  the  utility  and  the 
purpose  of  humanitarian  visits  in  the  Black  Sea, 
since  there  had  been  no  necessity  of  it  since  1923, 
and  if  the  British  figure  of  15,000  tons  for  this 
purpose  were  accepted  "we  might  find  ourselves 
in  the  Black  Sea  in  the  presence  of  naval  forces 
superior  to  our  own."  Mr.  Litvinov,  who  doubted 
the  use  of  the  Danube  stationnmres,  also  felt  that 
these  ships  should  be  included  in  the  global  figure 
of  30,000  tons. 

The  problem  was  discussed  in  the  Technical 
Committee  on  July  ll,24  with  Mr.  Miller,  the  Soviet 
representative,  offering  an  amendment  to  para- 
graph (d)  of  article  15  of  the  British  draft,  which 
dealt  with  humanitarian  visits,  as  follows : 

"Nevertheless,  if  in  exceptional  cases  such  as  an 
earthquake  or  other  calamity  caused  by  elements 
of  nature,  one  of  the  non-riverain  Powers  of  the 
Black  Sea  desires  to  send  into  this  sea,  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  one  of  its  light  surface  warships 
and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  global  tonnage  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  a)  of  the  present  article  is 
entirely  utilized  by  other  non-riverain  Powers,  the 
entrance  of  the  said  ship  may  take  place  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  riverain  States  of  the  Black  Sea, 
on  the  condition  that  any  later  entrance  of  naval 
force  of  non-riverain  Powers  will  be  effected  only 
within  the  limit  of  the  global  tonnage  provided  in 
paragraph  a)  of  the  present  article." 
This  amendment  was  supported  by  Mr.  Menemenc- 
ioglu,  of  the  Turkish  Delegation.  The  discussion 
then  went  oh  to  the  problem  of  notification,  and  it 
was  Mr.  Neicoff,  of  Bulgaria,  who  provided  the 
compromise  which  went  into  the  final  draft.  In 
the  afternoon,  the  Technical  Committee  again  dis- 
cussed drafts  of  article  15,  which  became  the  basis 
for  article  18  of  the  convention.25 


2>  Actes  de  la  Conference  de  Montreux,  p.  242. 
20  Ibid.,  pp.  141-53,  249-56. 
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Article  18,  which  governs  the  rights  of  non- 
riverain  powers  to  send  their  warships  into  the 
Black  Sea,  provides  that  the  aggregate  tonnage  of 
non-Black  Sea  powers  in  the  Black  Sea  may  not 
exceed  30,000  tons  in  time  of  peace.  Nevertheless, 
if  at  any  time  the  tonnage  of  the  strongest  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea— the  Soviet  fleet— exceeds  by  at 
least  10,000  tons  the  tonnage  of  that  fleet  (the 
Soviet  fleet)  at  the  date  of  the  signature  of  the 
Montreux  Convention  (July  20,  1936),  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  non-Black  Sea  powers  in  the 
Black  Sea  may  be  increased  to  a  maximum  of 
45,000  tons.  For  this  purpose,  Black  Sea  powers, 
according  to  annex  IV,  were  to  report  their  Black 
Sea  naval  tonnage  to  the  Turkish  Government  on 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  which  in  turn 
was  to  transmit  this  information  to  the  signatories 
of  the  convention  and  to  the  Secretary  General  oi 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  tonnage  which  any  one  non-Black  Sea  powei 
may  have  in  the  Black  Sea  in  time  of  peace  maj 
not  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  aggregate  tonnage,  oi 
20,000  tons.  Nevertheless,  if  at  any  time  the 
strongest  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea— the  Soviet  fleet- 
exceeds  by  at  least  10,000  tons  its  tonnage  at  th< 
date  of  the  signature  of  the  Montreux  Convention 
the  tonnage  of  the  individual  non-Black  Sea  powei 
may  be  increased  to  30,000  tons. 

According  to  paragraph  (d)  of  article  18,  foi 
humanitarian  purposes,  one  or  more  non-Black  Sej 
powers  may  send  into  the  Black  Sea  naval  force: 
not  to  exceed  8,000  tons  altogether  without  th< 
15-day  notice  stipulated  in  article  13,  provided  ai 
authorization  is  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Gov 
ernment  in  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  thi 
tonnage  limitations  of  the  aggregate  total  of  non 
Black  Sea  forces  do  not  exceed  either  30,000  o: 
45,000  tons,  as  stipulated  in  the  premises,  and  wil 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  dispatch  of  new  nava 
forces;  (2)  if  the  tonnage  has  already  been  reache< 
and  would  be  exceeded,  the  Turkish  Governmen 
is  to  notify  the  Black  Sea  powers  of  the  request 
and  if  no  objection  is  forthcoming  within  24  hour 
of  the  notification  the  Turkish  Government,  withh 
24  hours  at  the  latest,  will  inform  the  interests 
powers  of  the  reply  it  has  decided  to  make  to  thei 
request. 

Any  further  entry  into  the  Black  Sea  of  th 
naval  forces  of  non-Black  Sea  powers  is  to  b 
effected  only  within  the  limits  of  the  aggregat 
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tonnage  as  provided  in  article  18,  i.e.  30,000  to 
15,000  tons. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  their  visit,  the  war- 
ships of  non-Black  Sea  powers  are  not  to  remain 
in  the  Black  Sea  longer  than  21  days. 

General  Provisions 

Articles  24  and  25  stipulate  certain  general 
provisions  not  contained  in  other  parts  of  the 
convention.  Under  article  24,  for  example,  the 
functions  of  the  International  Commission  of 
the  Straits,  established  by  the  Lausanne  Conven- 
tion of  1923,  are  transferred  to  the  Turkish 
Government.20 

The  Turkish  Government  was  to  collect  statis- 
tics and  information  concerning  the  following : 

1.  Passage  through  the  Straits  of  the  capital 
ships  of  Black  Sea  powers  (Art.  II).27 

2.  Passage  through  the  Straits  of  the  submarines 
belonging  to  Black  Sea  powers  (Art.  12). 

3.  Passage  of  all  foreign  warships  through  the 
Straits  (Art,  14). 

4.  Tonnage  of  warships  in  the  Black  Sea  of 
Black  Sea  and  non  -  Black  Sea  powers  (Art.  18). 

The  Turkish  Government  was  also  to  supervise 
the  execution  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion relating  to  the  passage  of  warships  through 
the  Straits.  As  soon  as  it  was  notified  of  the  in- 
tended passage  through  the  Straits  of  foreign 
warships,  the  Turkish  Government  was  to  inform 
the  representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
of  their  composition,  tonnage,  date  of  entry,  and 
the  date  of  their  return,  if  necessary.  The  Turk- 
ish Government  was  also  to  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  to  the  high  contracting  parties  of  the 
Montreux  Convention  giving  the  details  of  the 
movement  of  foreign  warships  through  the 
Straits,  and  all  information  useful  to  commerce 
and  navigation,  by  sea  and  air,  for  which  the 
convention  makes  provision. 

I     Article  25,  which  referred  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, is  of  especial  importance,  for  it  provides : 

"'Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall  preju- 
dice the  rights  and  obligations  of  Turkey,  or  of 
any  of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations,  arising  out  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 
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This  article,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  was 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Conference  and  should 
be  read  as  an  essential  part  of  article  19,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  passage  of  warships  through  the 
Straits  under  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  under  the  terms  of  a 
mutual-assistance  pact,  registered  with  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  Turkey  was  a  party. 

Firtal  Provisions 

Ratification.  Article  26  provided  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Montreux  Convention  "as  soon  as  possi- 
ble", the  ratifications  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  French  Republic.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment was  allowed  to  inform  the  French  Govern- 
ment through  diplomatic  channels  that  the  ratifi- 
cation had  been  given. 

Accession.  According  to  article  27  the  Mon- 
treux Convention  was  open  to  accession  by  any 
power  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Lausanne  of 
1923. 28  Accessions  entered  into  force  from  the  date 
of  notification  to  the  French  Government. 

Duration  and  Revision.  The  Montreux  Con- 
vention, according  to  article  28,  is  to  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  date  of  its 
entry  into  force.29  Nevertheless,  "the  principle  of 
freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  affirmed  in  Arti- 
cle 1"  is  to  "continue  without  limit  of  time".  If, 
two  years  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  convention,  no 
signatory  gives  notice  of  denunciation  to  the 
French  Government,  the  convention  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  two  years  after  such  notice  shall  have 


2S  The  British  Delegation,  in  particular,  desired  to  keep 
an  international  commission,  if  only  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  and  other  information.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, however,  rejected  the  British  suggestion.  Dr.  Aras 
declared  on  July  9:  "Our  proposition  of  suppression  of  the 
international  commission  is  absolutely  firm."  Ibid.,  p. 
106. 

27  On  July  16,  Mr.  Litvinov  objected  to  this  principle, 
declaring:  "We  are  not  informed  of  the  passage  of  ships 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Kiel  Canal  and  other  navi- 
gable ways.  Why  must  an  exception  be  made  for  the 
Straits?  Why  these  statistics  which  appear  useless? 
I  wish  to  suppress  the  fourth  paragraph  [from  art.  21 
of  the  revised  British  draft]."     Ibid.,  p.  155. 

28  Italy  finally  adhered  to  the  convention,  after  refusing 
to  be  represented  at  the  Conference,  on  May  2,  1938. 

29  The  British  draft  called  for  a  period  of  15  years,  as 
also  the  Turkish  draft.  The  problem  of  revision  was 
closely  linked  with  that  of  duration. 
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been  given.  All  such  notices  are  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  French  Government  to  the  signatories. 
In  the  event  of  denunciation,  the  signatories  agreed 
to  be  represented  at  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  new  Convention  of  the  Straits. 

At  the  expiry  of  each  five-year  period  from  the 
date  of  the  entry  into  force  (Nov.  9,  1936)  of  the 
convention,  according  to  article  29,  each  of  the 
signatories  is  entitled  to  initiate  proposals  for 
amendment  of  the  convention.  To  be  valid,  how- 
ever, any  request  for  revision  formulated  by  any 


30  There  was  serious  discussion  of  the  problem  of  revi- 
sion. The  original  Turkish  draft,  like  the  British  draft, 
had  proposed  a  simple  method  of  amendment.  Mr.  Rendel, 
of  the  British  Delegation,  declared  on  July  16 : 

"I  should  like  to  note  a  point  which  is  really  important. 
When  the  present  convention  was  the  object  of  our  first 
discussions,  there  were  two  questions  of  tonnage  on  which 
we  expected  to  limit  ourselves  in  the  greatest  difficulties. 
One  was  the  ceiling  of  45,000  tons  for  the  non-riverain 
Powers  of  the  Black  Sea  whose  global  tonnage  in  the  said 
sea  must  not  exceed  45,000  tons.  We  have  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  accepting  this  rigid  limitation  which  takes 
no  account  of  the  increase  which  another  fleet  might  have 
and  ice  have  given  our  consent  only  on  condition  that  the 
five  year  revision  be  in  reality  not  subordinated  to  the 
veto  of  a  Power  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  would 
be  opposed  to*  revision.     (Italics  are  the  author's.) 

"The  other  figure  of  tonnage  on  the  subject  of  which  we 
have  equally  experienced  the  greatest  difficulties  was  the 
rigid  limit  of  15,000  tons  for  naval  forces  passing  through 
the  Straits  and  our  original  project  was  conceived  in  such 
a  way  that  if  the  Turkish  fleet  were  increased,  our  figure 
of  15,000  tons  was  to  be  increased  equally  up  to  one-half 
of  the  Turkish  fleet.  We  have  ceded  on  this  point  also  and 
we  have  accepted  the  rigid  limitation  of  15,000  tons,  for 
ire  thought  that  the  fire  year  revision  would  be  a  reality." 
(Italics  are  the  author's.)  (Actcs  de  la  Conference  de 
Montreux,  pp.  153-67.) 

31  Ibid.,  pp.  181-82. 

32  Italics  are  the  author's. 
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one  of  the  signatories  must  be  supported,  in  the 
case  of  articles  14  to  18,  dealing  with  the  passage 
of  warships  through  the  Straits,  by  one  other 
signatory.  In  the  case  of  modification  of  any  other 
article,  two  signatories  must  support  the  request 
for  revision.30  Any  request  must  be  notified  to  all 
the  signatories  of  the  convention  three  months 
prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  current  five-year  period 
and  must  contain  the  details  of  the  proposed 
amendments,  together  with  the  supporting  reasons. 
If  it  proves  impossible  to  agree  through  the  regu- 
lar diplomatic  channels,  the  signatories  agree  to 
hold  a  conference  for  revision  of  the  convention. 
Such  a  conference  may  reach  decisions  only  by 
unanimous  vote,  however,  except  as  regards  arti- 
cles 14  to  18,  which  deal  with  the  passage  of  war- 
ships through  the  Straits,  for  which  a  three- 
fourths  majority,  including  Black  Sea  powers  and 
Turkey,  must  be  obtained. 

Ill 

The  Montreux  Convention  was  finally  signed  on 
July  20,  1936.  The  Conference  ended  in  a  spirit 
of  good  feeling  and  with  a  recognition  that  a 
sound  compromise  between  conflicting  views  had 
been  reached.  The  Soviet  attitude  toward  the 
Montreux  Convention  was  expressed  at  the  clos- 
ing session  by  Mr.  Litvinov,  who  acknowledged 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Conference : 31 

"The  Conference  has  recognized,  although  in  an 
insufficient  way,  the  special  rights  of  the  riverain 
states  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Black  Sea  32  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  of  the  Straits,  as  well  as 
the  special  geographical  situation  of  the  Black  Sea 
in  which  the  general  conceptions  of  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  seas  could  not  be  entirely  applied." 


Two  ILO  Industrial  Committees 
Meet  in  U.  S. 


Article  by  MURRAY  ROSS1 


Initial  meetings  of  two  of  the  newly  formed 
world  industrial  committees  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  were  held  in  the  in- 
dustrial heart  of  the  United  States  during  this 
spring.  The  ILO  Iron  and  Steel  Committee  met  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  April  23  to  29, 1946,  and  the 
Metal  Trades  Committee  convened  in  Toledo, 
Ohio,  from  May  2  to  11,  1916.  The  iron  and  steel 
sessions  were  attended  by  representatives  of  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  of  employers'  and  workers' 
organizations  from  11  of  the  14  leading  steel-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  which  comprise  the 
committee,  including  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
China,  France,  India,  Luxembourg,  Sweden, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States.  At  the  metal-trades  conference, 
tri-partite  delegations  were  present  from  13  of 
the  14  countries  constituting  the  committee,  in- 
cluding Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France.  India,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  their  prolonged 
deliberations,  each  of  the  industrial  committees 
examined  thoroughly  various  social  and  economic 
aspects  in  their  respective  fields  and  adopted  a 
number  of  resolutions  seeking  the  improvement 
of  international  labor  standards  in  the  world  iron 
and  steel  and  metal-trades  industries.  The  major 
decisions  of  both  committees  sought  the  achieve- 
ment of  high  and  sustained  levels  of  employment, 
the  formulation  of  sound  industrial-relations 
principles,  and  the  adherence  to  an  international 
minimum  code  of  safety  practices. 

Iron  and  Steel  Committee 

The  sessions  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee 
were  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Nathan 
Feinsinger  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  law 
school,  U.  S.  Government  representative  on  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  and  former  member 
of  the  War  Labor  Board.     The  employers'  and 


workers'  groups  of  the  Governing  Body  were  repre- 
sented by  H.  W.  MacDonnell  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  Gunnar  Anders- 
son,  President  of  the  Swedish  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions,  respectively.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  represented  by  Harry  M.  Douty,  Direc- 
tor of  Labor  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  and  Arthur  Wubnig,  economist  in  the  Office 
of  World  Trade  Policy,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Murray  Ross,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization  Branch,  Division 
of  International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  acted  as  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
ernment delegates.  John  A.  Stephens,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  Charles  H. 
Murray,  assistant  to  the  president  of  American 
Rolling  Mills,  represented  United  States  em- 
ployers. J.  S.  Voss,  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  acted  as  substi- 
tute employer  member,  and  Grover  C.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  served 
as  an  adviser  to  the  employer  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Clinton  S.  Golden,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  CIO, 
and  David  J.  McDonald,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
same  union,  represented  United  States  workers. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedures  earlier  estab- 
lished by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO  and 
followed  at  the  meetings  of  the  Inland  Transport 
Committee  and  Coal  Mining  Committee  meetings 
in  London,  England,  in  December  1945,  the  Con- 
ference used  the  two  detailed  reports  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
its  preliminary  discussions.  Delegates  from  the 
various  countries  stressed  the  chief  social  and 
economic  problems  facing  their  respective  iron 
and  steel  industries  and  emphasized  what  they 

JMr.  Ross  is  Assistant  Chief,  ILO  Branch,  Division 
of  International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
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regarded  as  the  essential  reforms  for  the  pursuit 
of  sound  social  and  economic  policies.  On  the 
basis  of  this  exchange  of  views,  the  Conference 
voted  to  establish  three  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
the  subjects  of  full  employment,  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  safety. 

The  diverse  aspects  of  the  problem  of  achieving 
full  employment  in  the  several  countries  or  group 
of  countries  represented  became  quite  apparent  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  work  of  the  full-employ- 
ment  subcommittee.     Representatives   from   the 
liberated  western  European  countries,  especially 
from  Belgium,  France,  and  Luxembourg,  were  ex- 
clusively preoccupied  with  the  immediate  task  of 
restoring  production  to  capacity  in  their  iron  and 
steel  industries.    The  attainment  of  this  goal  they 
predicated  almost  entirely  upon  their  success  in 
securing  an  increased  share  of  the  output  of  the 
rich  Ruhr  coal  mines.    Delegates  from  industrially 
underdeveloped  areas,  especially  from  China  and 
India,  regarded  the  problem  of  achieving  full  em- 
ployment primarily  in  terms  of  appropriate  meas- 
ures aimed  at  their  increased  industrialization.    On 
the  other  hand,  representatives  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries 
which  achieved  a  high  degree  of  industrial  activity 
and  capacity  utilization  during  the  war  viewed  the 
problem  as  one  of  forestalling,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, fluctuations  in  iron  and  steel  employment 
owing  to  characteristics  inherent  within  the  in- 
dustry, and  of  maintaining  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment in  the  economy  as  a  whole  during  the  process 
of  reconversion  from  war  to  peacetime  production. 
In  an  effort  to  accommodate  the  expressed  needs 
of  the  various  countries  present,  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee  recommended  and  the  Con- 
ference adopted  several  relevant  proposals.     One 
resolution,  introduced  by  the  workers'  group,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  achieving  a  high  and 
sustained  level  of  employment  in  all  industries. 
Because  of  the  interdependence  and  interrelation- 
ship of  modern  economic  society,  the  Committee 
recognized  that  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
by  the  world  iron  and  steel  industries  was  depend- 
ent upon  a  high  and  sustained  level  of  employment 
in   industry  generally.     The  resolution   also  ex- 
pressed the  willingness  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  ILO  and  with  the 
governments  of  the  various  countries  in  obtaining 
full  factual  information  as  a  basis  for  the  formula- 


tion of  constructive  plans  and  programs  designed 
to  bring  about  full  and  regular  employment  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  as  far  as  is  possible  within 
the  limitations  under  which  the  industry  must  op- 
erate. Only  the  Australian  workers'  delegates 
voted  against  this  resolution  as  being  grossly 
inadequate. 

Three  resolutions,  also  originating  with  the 
workers'  group  and  seeking  to  regularize  employ- 
ment within  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  were 
adopted  by  the  Conference,  after  a  spirited  debate 
and  considerable  modification  to  meet  objections 
from  the  employers'  group.  The  first  related  to 
guaranteed  wage  and  employment  plans  and  in- 
vited the  International  Labor  Office  to  make 
available  the  results  of  studies  now  in  progress  in 
the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  and  to 
conduct  similar  inquiries  into  the  methods  and 
results  of  such  annual  and  other  wage  schemes 
as  may  have  been  introduced  in  other  countries. 
Another  resolution  suggested  that  the  ILO  invite 
steel  producers  and  large  consumers  of  steel  to 
cooperate  in  an  inquiry  into  their  purchasing 
policies  and  practices,  with  the  aim  of  ascertaining 
to  what  extent,  if  any,  their  behavior  tends  to 
influence  fluctuations  in  operations  and  employ- 
ment, and  what  revisions  in  such  policies  would 
contribute  toward  the  regularization  of  employ- 
ment in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  third 
resolution  related  to  technological  innovations  and 
invited  the  ILO  to  study  the  practices  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  technological  im- 
provements in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and 
their  immediate  as  well  as  long-range  impact  upon 
employment,  with  special  reference  to  the  train- 
ing and  absorption  of  displaced  workers  into 
other  work,  having  regard  to  the  rate  of  labor 
turn-over  and  wastage. 

Careful  consideration  was  given  by  the  Con- 
ference to  the  resolution  on  full  employment  in 
industrially  underdeveloped  countries,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  Indian  Government  member. 
As  finally  adopted,  it  pointed  out  that  "economic 
and  industrial  unbalance  in  one  part  of  the  world 
is  a  menace  to  peace;"  that  in  order  to  "provide 
lasting  conditions  of  full  employment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  standards  of  living  in  industrially 
underdeveloped  countries;"  and  that  "the  presence 
of  a  large  body  of  cheap,  abundant  and  under- 
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employed  labor  in  some  parts  of  the  world  is  a 
danger  that  can  be  converted  to  prospective  benefit 
by  raising  the  economic  and  industrial  potential  of 
such  areas". 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  the  resolution 
suggests  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  be  invited  to  make  known  to 
the  competent  international  specialized  agencies 
the  advisability  of  their  considering  favorably 
financial,  technical,  and  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures for  facilitating  a  healthy  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  industry  in  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
particularly  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  as  a 
means  of  achieving  high  and  stable  employment 
for  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  levels  of  living. 
Furthermore,  the  resolution  recommends  to  the 
various  member  states  of  the  ILO  that  they  con- 
sider favorably  the  implementation  of  programs 
for  the  international  exchange  of  vocational  train- 
ees and  industrial  technicians  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  industrial  development,  par- 
ticularly in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  of  under- 
developed countries. 

With  the  aim  of  facilitating  the  restoration  of 
the  steel  industries  in  the  liberated  countries  of 
western  Europe,  a  resolution  dealing  with  an 
equitable  allocation  of  the  currently  scarce  coal 
supplies  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Con- 
ference. It  recommended  that  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, the  Governing  Body  of  the  ILO,  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  consider  all  the  means  by  which  the  coal 
shortage  may  be  relieved  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
thus  help  restore  steel  production  and  full  employ- 
ment throughout  the  economies.  In  spite  of  the 
extremely  moderate  nature  of  this  resolution,  its 
chief  proponents,  the  delegates  from  Belgium, 
France,  and  Luxembourg,  regarded  it  as  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  cable  it  immediately  to  their 
respective  Governments. 

Only  one  major  resolution  proposed  by  the  work- 
ers* group  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Full  Employ- 
ment was  completely  rejected  by  the  Conference. 
This  resolution  requested  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  ILO  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments to  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  tri- 
partite international  commission  responsible  for 
planning  the  distribution  of  the  raw  materials  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  relation  to  the  needs 
and  capacity  of  the  producing  countries.     Objec- 
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tion  to  the  resolution  was  first  raised  on  the  grounds 
that  the  ILO  was  not  the  competent  authority  to 
deal  with  problems  of  resource  allocation.  Subse- 
quently, Mr.  Wubnig  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  stated  that  although  the  United  States 
Government  was  in  favor  of  appropriate  interna- 
tional measures  to  improve  the  distribution  of  raw 
materials  it  was  not  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a  new  international  organization 
for  that  purpose.  Moreover,  he  pointed  out  that 
alternative  means  of  dealing  with  international 
commodity  control  were  now  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion, e.g.  the  forthcoming  Conference  on  World 
Trade  and  Employment,  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment commodity-agreements  program,  and  so 
on.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Mr.  Wubnig  offered 
an  amendment,  the  substance  of  which  urged  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  multilateral  trade  as 
the  best  means  of  assuring  an  adequate  world  dis- 
tribution of  metallurgical  raw  materials,  that  the 
original  workers'  group  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
In  this  manner  was  resolved  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  economic  philosophy,  i.e.  the  theory  of 
economic  planning  versus  that  of  free  enterprise. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Relations  de- 
voted much  of  its  time  to  a  recital  of  existing  pro- 
visions and  practices  in  regard  to  industrial  re- 
lations in  each  of  the  countries  represented.  On 
the  basis  of  this  thorough-going  exchange  of 
views,  it  adopted  three  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  subjects  of  freedom  of  association,  collective 
bargaining,  and  the  observance  of  collective  agree- 
ments. It  also  recommended  that  the  ILO  con- 
duct a  series  of  studies  on  a  variety  of  topics  vital 
to  union-management  relations. 

The  first  resolution  provides  that  (1)  all  work- 
ers and  employers  in  the  industry  should  be  en- 
titled to  form  or  join  organizations  of  their  own 
choosing  without  previous  authorization;  that  (2) 
such  organizations  should  not  be  subject  to  arbi- 
trary dissolution  by  administrative  order;  that 
(3)  federations  may  be  constituted;  and  that  (4) 
legislation  now  in  existence  designed  to  abridge 
these  rights  should  be  repealed  and  the  principles 
of  this  resolution  should  be  promoted  by  govern- 
ments through  either  appropriate  legislation  or 
policy.  The  second  resolution  endorses  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining  and  urges  the  states  mem- 
bers of  the  ILO  to  give  full  support  both  in  law 
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and  in  policy  to  its  continuance  and  development 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  last  resolu- 
tion affirms  the  necessity  of  strict  observance  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  collective  agreements 
once  entered  into  and  recommends  the  inclusion 
of  a  clause  in  each  agreement  providing  for  the 
handling  of  differences  over  its  terms  by  nego- 
tiation, mediation,  conciliation,  or  arbitration. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Safety  began  its  delibera- 
tions with  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  ILO  in  the 
field  of  industrial  safety  and  took  special  note  of 
the  Model  Code  of  Safety  Provisions  for  Fac- 
tories,' then  in  preparation  by  the  International 
Labor  Office.  Subsequent  to  a  discussion  of  acci- 
dent prevention  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  the 
Subcommittee  presented  two  proposals  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  first  invited  the  ILO  to  undertake 
a  factual  survey  of  the  various  measures  taken  in 
the  different  countries  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents and  the  protection  of  health  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries.  The  second  recommended  that  in 
all  iron-  and  steel-producing  countries  special 
safety  services  and  joint  plant  committees  com- 
posed of  employers'  and  workers'  representatives 
be  set  up  to  promote  the  prevention  of  accidents 
and  the  protection  of  health.  The  sole  vote  against 
the  second  proposal  was  cast  by  a  United  States 
employers'  delegate  on  the  grounds  that  safety  was 
a  management  responsibility  rather  than  a  re- 
sponsibility of  joint  committees. 

The  spirit  of  compromise  and  good-will  domi- 
nated all  the  sessions  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
mittee's initial  meeting.  In  spite  of  the  significant 
differences  in  viewpoints  among  the  several  groups 
and  the  various  countries  present,  a  substantial 
area  of  agreement  was  established  leading  to  a 
unanimous  expression  of  the  conviction  that  the 
Committee's  tasks  can  be  effectively  pursued  only 
if  it  meets  at  regular  annual  intervals. 

Metal  Trades  Committee 

The  sessions  of  the  Metal  Trades  Committee 
were  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  V.  Cyril 
Phelan,  Canadian  Government  representative  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  Director  of  Information  in  the 
Ministry  of  Labor  at  Ottawa.  The  employers' 
and  workers'  groups  of  the  Governing  Body  were 
represented  by  Jules  Lecocq,  Secretary  General  of 
the  International  Organization  of  Industrial  Em- 
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ployers,  and  Gunnar  Andersson,  President  of  the 
Swedish  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions.  The 
United  States  Government  was  represented  by  Ed- 
ward L.  Cushman,  Michigan  State  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service,  and  Oscar  W.  Meier, 
of  the  Office  of  World  Trade  Policy,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Victor  S.  Baril  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
acted  as  adviser  to  the  Government  members. 
George  W.  Romney,  manager  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  Detroit,  and  A.  M. 
Rochlen,  director  of  Industrial  and  Public  Rela- 
tions of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  represented  the  United  States  em- 
ployers. James  A.  Brownlow,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Metal  Trades  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Richard  T.  Leonard,  vice 
president  of  the  United  Automobile,  Aircraft,  and 
Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
(CIO),  served  as  representatives  of  the  United 
States  workers. 

The  Metal  Trades  Committee,  meeting  in  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  almost  immediately  after  the  Cleve- 
land sessions  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee, 
appears  to  have  been  considerably  influenced  by 
the  latter's  procedures  and  deliberations.  Fol- 
lowing some  preliminary  discussions  on  the  basis 
of  a  report  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  for  the  Conference,  three  subcommittees 
were  created  to  consider  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  industry  in  greater  detail  and  to  prepare  pro- 
posals for  adoption  by  the  Committee  as  a  whole. 
The  three  subcommittees  were  on  (1)  employment 
and  production ;  (2)  industrial  relations ;  and  (3) 
safety  and  health. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Production  and  Employ- 
ment proposed  the  adoption  of  six  resolutions. 
The  first  resolution  covers  a  variety  of  points.  It 
stresses  the  world-wide  necessity  of  achieving 
maximum  production  and  employment  in  the 
metal  trades  and  declares  that  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  depends  upon  a  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction, in  order  to  permit  a  high  level  of  con- 
sumption, the  payment  of  high  wages,  and  the 
stabilization  of  employment  at  a  high  level.  Fur- 
thermore, it  declares  that  continuity  of  demand 
and  national  and  international  cooperation  in  as- 
suring a  continuous  flow  of  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services  are  among  the  essen- 
tial requirements  of  maximum  production  and 
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employment.  In  line  with  these  observations,  the 
resolution  urges  that  the  governments  concerned 
study  their  existing  policies  relating  particularly 
to  taxation,  industrial  relations,  government  ex- 
penditure, and  foreign  trade,  with  the  object  of 
encouraging  efficient  production  and  expanding 
employment.  The  resolution  also  recommends 
that  the  International  Labor  Office  continue  to 
assemble,  classify,  and  distribute  all  relevant  in- 
formation relating  to  the  problems  of  maximum 
production  and  employment  so  that  comparative 
and  coordinated  studies  in  the  light  of  continually 
changing  conditions  may  be  available  to  ail  con- 
cerned. Finally,  it  suggests  that  the  International 
Labor  Office  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  schemes 
in  existence  in  the  different  countries  for  guaran- 
teeing wages  to  the  workers  in  the  metal  trades. 

Closely  related  to  the  omnibus  resolution  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  another 
one  concerning  technological  improvements  and 
hours  of  work.  This  one  contained  a  proposal 
that,  with  the  object  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
possible  depression,  the  International  Labor  Office 
prepare  studies  of  (1)  the  effects  of  technological 
improvements  in  the  metal  trades  on  the  levels  of 
production  and  employment ;  and  (2)  the  effects  of 
various  forms  of  reduction  of  weekly  hours  of 
work  in  the  metal  trades  upon  maximum  employ- 
ment and  upon  the  level  and  costs  of  production. 

Among  its  remaining  proposals,  the  Subcom- 
mittee included  a  recommendation  to  governments 
to  study  the  planning  of  their  expenditures  on  cap- 
ital goods,  consumer  goods,  and  services,  in  order  to 
concentrate  these  in  times  of  declining  employment 
and  thus  to  help  hold  unemployment  in  the  metal 
trades  to  a  minimum  during  such  periods.     An- 
other resolution  suggests  that  governments  intro- 
duce and,  where  necessary,  extend  schemes  of  un- 
employment compensation  and  plans  for  insuring 
the  social  security  of  workers  and  their  families. 
The  two  resolutions  dealing  with  the  shortage  of 
steel  in  liberated  western  European  countries,  as 
well  as  in  the  industrially  undeveloped  ones,  paral- 
lel in  all  important  respects  the  resolutions  adopted 
on  these  subjects  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Relations  de- 
clined  to   follow   the   model   established   by   the 
Iron  and  Steel  Committee  on  the  grounds  that  the 
metal  trades  had  their  own  special  problems  and 
that  the  committee  should  retain  the  freedom  to 
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deal  with  them  in  its  own  appropriate  manner. 
It  then  proceeded  to  formulate  resolutions  reflect- 
ing its  views  on  what  constitutes  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, collective  bargaining,  and  observance 
of  collective  agreements.  The  substance  of  all 
these  resolutions  was  largely  the  same  as  of  those 
adopted  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  resolution  on  industrial  relations  in  the 
metal  trades  which  favors  freedom  of  expression 
and  right  of  association  also  stresses  the  depend- 
ence of  the  prosperity  of  the  metal  trades  and  the 
welfare  of  the  persons  employed  therein  on  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  harmonious  re- 
lations between  employers  and  workers,  as  well 
as  the  closest  cooperation  of  the  workers'  and  em- 
ployers' organizations.     The  resolution  also  dis- 
tinguishes between  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
collective  bargaining,  recommending  the   estab- 
lishment of  bargaining  units  under  the  former  and 
joint  committees  to  maintain  maximum  industrial 
efficiency  under  the  latter.     The  resolution  on  the 
observance  of  collective  agreements  reiterated  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee. 
The  subcommittee's  report  is  concluded  with  a 
recommendation  to  the  International  Labor  Office 
that  it  continue  its  studies  of  various  aspects  of 
industrial  relations  in  the  metal  trades,  including 
the  question  of  securing  adequate  standards  of 
living  and  full  and  steady  employment,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  association  and  rights  of  collective 
bargaining   for   metal-trades   workers   in   indus- 
trially underdeveloped  regions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Safety  and  Health  ex- 
perienced far  less  difficulty  in  its  work  than  the 
Subcommittee  on  Industrial  Relations.  It  unani- 
mously accepted  the  report  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Committee,  with  the  modifications  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  metal  trades  are  of  a  more  com- 
plex nature  and  that  it  was  instructed  to  deal  with 
problems  of  industrial  health  in  addition  to  safety. 
The  Subcommittee  unanimously  requested  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office  to  prepare  a  factual  sur- 
vey of  the  measures  taken  in  the  different  coun- 
tries, for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and  the  pro- 
tection of  health  in  the  metal  trades.  It  also 
adopted  four  resolutions,  covering  international 
standardization  of  statistics  of  accidents  and  occu- 
pational diseases,  international  standardization  of 
(Continued  on  page  Jf65) 
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Recognition  of  Compulsory  Jurisdiction 
of  International  Court  of  Justice  l 

NOTE  FROM  ACTING  U.  S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  SEC  RETARY-GENERAL 


Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  under 
cover,  a  note  dated  August  16,  1946,  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  a 
Declaration  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  recognizing,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  under  Article 
36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 

My  fiction  today  in  depositing  this  Declaration, 
accepting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  com- 
pulsory jurisdiction  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  is  further  testimony  to  the  determination 
of  my  Government  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  assure 
that  the  United  Nations  will  fulfill  the  role  as- 
signed to  it,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  preser- 
vation of  world  peace. 

One  of  the  most  elemental  functions  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  preservation  of  world  peace 


is  the  development  of  procedures  of  pacific  settle- 
ment. In  these  procedm-es,  the  role  and  functions 
of  law  is  clear.  We  feel  that  international  law 
is  already  sufficiently  developed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
and  basis  in  international  relations.  We  feel 
further  that  the  best  way  of  assuring  its  further 
development,  and  the  only  way  of  enabling  it  to 
fulfill  its  function,  is  by  referring  to  a  responsible 
international  tribunal  all  disputes  properly  justi- 
ciable by  such  a  tribunal. 

We  accordingly  look  forward  to  a  great  de- 
velopment of  the  rule  of  law  in  international  rela- 
tions through  a  broad  acceptance  of  the  function 
of  the  Court  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Herschel  V.  Johnson 
Acting  U.  S.  Representative 


to  the  United  Nations 


Enclosure  : 

As  stated  : 


DECLARATION  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


Letter  of  Transmittal  From  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  August  16, 191$. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  deposit  with 
you  a  Declaration  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  recognizing,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
under  Article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the  Court. 
Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 
.  i'ting  Secretary  of  State 

Enclosure  : 

As  stated. 


Text  of  Declaration 

I,  Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  declare  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  under  Article  36,  paragraph  2, 
of  the  Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, and  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of 
August  2,  1946.  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
of  America  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concurring  therein),  that  the  United  States  of 
America  recognizes  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and 
without  special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any 
other  state  accepting  the  same  obligation,  the  j  uris- 
diction  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 


1  Doc.  US/ICJ/5,  Aug.  26.  1946. 
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all  legal  disputes  hereafter  arising  concerning 

a.  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

b.  any  question  of  international  law ; 

c.  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  ob- 
ligation; 

d.  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation; 

Provided,  that  this  declaration  shall  not  ap- 
ply to 

a.  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the  parties 
shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by  virtue  of  agree- 
ments already  in  existence  or  which  may  be  con- 
cluded in  the  future;  or 


b.  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  determined  by  the 
United  States  of  America ;  or 

c.  disputes  arising  under  a  multilateral  treaty, 
unless  (1)  ail  parties  to  the  treaty  affected  by  the 
decision  are  also  parties  to  the  case  before  the 
Court,  or  (2)  the  United  States  of  America  spe- 
cially agrees  to  jurisdiction;  and 

Provided  further,  that  this  declaration  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  a  period  of  five  years  and  there- 
after until  the  expiration  of  six  months  after 
notice  may  be  given  to  terminate  this  declaration. 

Done  at  Washington  this  fourteenth  clay  of  Au- 
gust 1946. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


The  International  Health  Conference 

Article  by  H.  VAN  ZILE  HYDE 


The  International  Health  Conference  con- 
vened by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in 
Xew  York  on  June  19,  1946,  was  the  first  con- 
ference called  by  the  United  Nations  and  the 
largest  international  conference  ever  held  to  con- 
sider health  matters. 

At  its  conclusion  on  July  22,  61  states  signed  3 
international  instruments  and  60  signed  a  fourth 
instrument.2  The  effect  of  these  will  be  the  crea- 
tion of  a  single  new  international  health  organiza- 
tion, the  World  Health  Organization,  as  a  special- 
ized agency  to  be  brought  into  relationship  with 
the  United  Nations. 

The  constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion will  come  into  force  when  accepted  by  26  of 
the  United  Nations.  China  and  the  United  King- 
dom signed  without  reservation,  and  Canada  has 
since  ratified. 

An  Interim  Commission  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  18  states3  was  established  and  held 
meetings  during  and  following  the  Conference. 
Dr.  Fedor  G.  Krotkov  (U.S.S.K.),  was  elected 
temporary  Chairman  and  Dr.  Andrija  Stampar 
(Yugoslavia),  Permanent  Chairman.  Dr.  G. 
Brock  Chisholm,  Deputy  Minister  of  Health  of 


Canada  and  formerly  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Canadian  Army,  was  chosen  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  has  established  offices  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine.  The  Commission,  which 
will  meet  quarterly,  is  scheduled  to  hold  its  next 


1  Dr.  Hyde,  who  was  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation,  is 
Assistant  Chief,  Health  Branch,  Division  of  International 
Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs  and  Alternate  U.S. 
Representative,  Interim  Commission,  World  Health 
Organization. 

-\.  Final  act  of  the  International  Health  Conference— 
signed  oh  behalf  of  01  states,  5!)  without  reservation. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organization- 
signed  on  behalf  of  61  states,  2  without  reservation. 
Printed  in  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  211. 

3.  Arrangement  concluded  by  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Health  Conference  (estab- 
lishing an  Interim  Commission )  — signed  on  behalf  of  61 
states,  47  without  reservation. 

4.  Protocol  concerning  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene 
I'ublique— signed  on  behalf  of  60  states,  Is  without  reser- 
vation. 

:'  Australia.  Brazil,  Canada,  China.  Egypt.  France,  India 
Liberia,  Mexico,  Netherlands.  Norway,  Peru,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
of  America,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Venezuela, 
and  Yugoslavia. 
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session  in  Geneva  during  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember. It  has  established  three  committees, 
namely,  Administration  and  Finance,  Negotia- 
ting, and  Epidemiology  and  Quarantine,  which 
will  meet  concurrently  with  the  Commission  in 
Geneva.  The  United  States  is  a  member  of  all 
three  committees.  Dr.  Stampar  has  appointed  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Negotiating  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Delegation,  was  elected 
President  of  the  International  Health  Confer- 
ence and  has  been  designated  by  President  Tru- 
man as  the  United  States  representative  on  the 
Interim  Commission. 

The  World  Health  Organization  will  consist  of 
a  policy  body— the  World  Health  Assembly- 
constituted  of  all  members  and  meeting  annually, 
an  Executive  Board  of  18  members,  and  a  Secre- 
tariat headed  by  a  Director  General  appointed  by 
the  Health  Assembly  on  the  basis  of  technical  anrl 
administrative  competence. 

The  Organization  is  based  on  a  broad  concept. 
In  its  constitution,  "health"  is  defined  as  "a  state 
of  complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well-being 
and  not  merely  the  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity". 
The  objective  of  the  Organization  is  "the  attain- 
ment by  all  peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of 
health". 

The  principal  means  of  attaining  the  objective 
of  the  Organization  is  conceived  in  its  constitu- 
tion as  the  strengthening  of  national  health  serv- 
ices in  all  states,  by  giving  technical  advice  upon 
request.  The  Conference  recognized  this  as  the 
means  whereby  the  general  health  levels  of  states 
might  be  raised  and  further  recognized  it  as  the 
only  satisfactory  means  of  controlling  the  inter- 
national spread  of  pestilential  diseases  in  the  air 
age.  It  was  agreed  that  older  methods  of  quar- 
antine were  rapidly  becoming  obsolescent  with  the 
increasing  rapidity  of  travel  and  that  eradication 
of  disease  by  attacking  it  at  its  source  must  be  the 
long-range  objective  in  the  control  of  the  inter- 
national spread  of  disease. 

The  constitution  puts  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portance of  the  exchange  of  technical  information, 
education  of  the  public  in  health  matters,  eleva- 
tion of  standards  of  professional  education,  and 
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intensification  of  research.  It  gives  the  Organi- 
zation authority  to  establish  institutions  for  these 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Organization  is  authorized  to  adopt  con- 
ventions regarding  health  matters,  submitting 
them  to  states  for  acceptance.  Since  the  World 
Health  Assembly  will  meet  annually,  this  author- 
ity should  result  in  more  frequent  revisions  of 
sanitary  conventions,  keeping  them  more  nearly 
in  step  with  scientific  progress.  Previously,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  a  state  with  a  particular 
interest  in  health  to  call  a  special  conference  for 
this  purpose.  Such  conferences  have  been  held  at 
long  and  irregular  intervals  and  their  attention 
has  been  directed  to  limited  problems  of  particular 
urgency. 

The  constitution  authorizes  the  Organization  to 
adopt  regulations  in  the  fields  of  quarantine  and 
sanitation  and  in  the  establishment  of  interna- 
tional standards  for  drugs  moving  in  international 
commerce.  It  was  the  view  of  the  Conference 
that  this  authority  would  permit  the  rapid  general 
application  of  scientific  discoveries  to  the  interna- 
tional control  of  the  spread  of  disease  and  would 
give  a  common  basic  standard  for  international 
trade  in  pharmaceuticals  with  adequate  protec- 
tion of  consumers  and  of  ethical  producers.  Regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  Organization  will  come  into 
force  for  members  within  a  stated  period,  except 
for  such  members  as  may  inform  the  Director  Gen- 
eral of  their  rejection  of,  or  reservation  in  regard 
to,  specific  regulations. 

Members  undertake,  in  accepting  the  constitu- 
tion, to  report  to  the  Organization  regularly  on 
"  action  taken  and  progress  achieved  in  improving 
the  health  of  their  peoples  and  on  action  taken 
with  respect  to  recommendations  made  to  them  bj 
the  Organization  and  with  respect  to  conventions 
agreements,  and  regulations. 

The  Conference  took  action  to  effect  the  even- 
tual absorption  by  the  World  Health  Organization 
of  the  Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  the  Office  International  d'Hygiem 
Publique  of  Paris.  It  provided  also  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  epi- 
demiological information  functions  of  the  Healtr 
Division  of  UNRRA.  Existing  regional  healtl 
organizations,  of  which  the  Pan  American  Sani 
tary  Bureau  is  the  chief  example,  will  be  inte 
( Continued  on  page  459 ) 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

Peace  Conference 

Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  Pan  American   Institute  of  Geography  and 
History  and  Third  Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography 

PICAO  :  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Eleventh  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 

First  Inter- American  Medical  Congress 

Demonstrations  of  Radio  Navigational  Aids  to  Aviation 

Preliminary  Five-Power  Telecommunication  Conference 

The  United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
Subcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  (field  teams  in 

Europe) 
FAO:  Annual  Session 
ILO: 

Permanent  Migration  Committee 

Ninety-ninth  Session  of  the  Governing  Body,  International  Labor  Office 

Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (Third  Session)  with  Commissions  and  Sub- 
commissions 
General  Assembly :  Second  Part  of  First  Session 


The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Sept.  1. 


Washington 

Paris 

Caracas 

Washington 
Venice 

Rio  de  Janeiro 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
London 
Moscow 

New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
London 

Copenhagen 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
New  York 

New  York 


February  26 

July  29 

August    25-Septem- 
ber  1 

August  26 

August    31-Septem- 
ber  15 

September  1 

September  7-15 

September  9 

September  28 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  29 

September  2-14 

August  26 
September  16 
September  19 
September  11 

September  23 


Activities  and  Developments 


Far  Eastern  Commission:  Exercise  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Over  Nationals  of 
Members   of    the    United   Nations.     The    Far 

Eastern  Commission  on  August  15,  1946,  adopted 
a  policy  statement  on  the  Exercise  of  Civil  and 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  over  Nationals  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  On  that  date  the 
Commission  made  public  the  fact  that  it  had 
adopted  this  policy  but  withheld  publication  of 
the  text,  which  is  now  being  released  to  the  press 
as  follows: 


1.  The  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied 
Powers  should  provide  that  no  criminal  juris- 
diction of  any  sort  will  be  exercised  by  the  Jap- 
anese courts  with  respect  to  nationals  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  but  that  such  criminal 
jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  by  military  courts 
of  members  of  the  United  Nations  as  follows : 

a.  In  the  case  of  military,  naval  or  air  force 
personnel  and  persons  attached  to  or  accompany- 
ing the  armed  forces,  by  courts  of  the  nation  of 
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the  forces  of  which  they  are  a  part.  A  national 
of  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  who  is  present 
in  Japan  on  official  business  and  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  functions  in  the  interest  of  the  occu- 
pation is  to  be  regarded  as  "attached  to  or  accom- 
panying the  Armed  Forces". 

b.  In  the  case  of  a  national  of  one  of  the  occu- 
pying powers,  by  a  military  court  of  his  nation- 
ality; and 

c.  In  the  case  of  other  nationals  of  Members 
of  the  United  Nations,  by  the  Allied  military  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  particular  territory. 
Such  courts  should  be  composed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  nation  whose  national  is  held 
for  trial,  provided  that  if.  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Commander,  selection  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative would  obstruct  or  unnecessarily  delay 
the  proceedings  because  of  the  non-availability  of 
qualified  personnel,  then  a  representative  of  some 
other  nation  may  be  designated. 

2.  The  authority  of  the  Japanese  to  take  into 
custody  any  national  of  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  strictly  limited  : 

a.  To  those  areas  of  Japan  not  actually  in  Allied 
military  occupation,  and 

b.  In  such  areas,  only  to  those  cases  in  which 
there  is  reasonable  evidence  that  a  serious  offense 
has  been  committed.  The  Japanese  authorities 
should  be  placed  under  specific  orders  to  hand  over 
such  a  person  forthwith  to  the  nearest  Allied  mili- 
tary authorities. 

3.  Provision  should  be  made  that  no  civil  juris- 
diction of  any  sort  will  be  exercised  by  the  Japa- 
nese courts  with  respect  to  nationals  of  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  attached  to  or  accompanying 
the  armed  forces.  Civil  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
should  be  exercised  in  a  manner  determined  by  the 
Supreme  Commander. 

4.  Decisions  in  all  civil  cases  affecting  other 
nationals  of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  in 
which  such  nationals  are  or  may  become  parties, 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Commander  or 
his  representative,  who  may  revise  the  decision  or 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  their  rights. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 

Department  of  State. 
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f».  The  Supreme  Commander  should  take  such 
steps  as  he  deems  necessary,  including  suspension 
of  proceedings,  to  ensure  that  in  the  conduct  of 
such  civil  cases  the  rights  of  nationals  of  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  parties  thereto  are 
adequately  protected. 

('».  It  is  recognized  that  the  available  United 
States  legal  officers  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  deal 
with  such  cases  as  involve  United  States  nationals. 
The  Supreme  Commander  may  therefore  advise 
the  responsible  commanders  of  other  Allied  forces 
that  assistance  in  such  cases  as  involve  their 
nationals  must  be  supplied  by  them. 

7.  The  term,  "nationals  of  Members  of  the 
United  Nations,"  as  used  in  this  document  includes, 
wherever  applicable,  organizations  and  corpora- 
tions of  Members  of  the  United  Nations  as  well  as 
persons. 

Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of 
PICAO.1  Representatives  of  nations  directly 
interested  in  civil  air  transport  in  the  Caribbean 
area  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  Monday, 
August  26,  194G,  for  a  three-weeks'  session  of  the 
Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization. Later  sessions  are  being  held  in  the 
Department  of  State's  International  Conference 
suite  at  1778  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.  The 
meeting  was  called  by  PICAO  to  work  out  coop- 
erative measures  on  air-navigation  aids  through- 
out the  Caribbean  area. 

At  the  opening  session  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  Charles  I.  Stanton, 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  who  served  as  tem- 
porary president  of  the  meeting,  was  elected 
president.  Delegates  representing  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  were  elected  first  and  second  vice 
presidents,  respectively. 

United  States  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
William  A.  M.  Burden  in  a  welcome  speech  to  the 
delegates  said : 

"We  all  have  hopes  that  air  transportation  will 
provide  that  necessary  link  between  peoples  of 
different  countries  throughout  the  world  which 
will  permit  ready  exchange  of  ideas  and  which 
will  tend  to  break  down  barriers  which  in  the 
past  have  stood  in  the  way  of  world  peace.  The 
part  which  meetings  such  as  this  play  in  working 
out  technical  arrangements  required  for  world- 
wide air  transportation  is  indeed  most  vital." 
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The  importance  of  the  meeting  was  stressed  by 
Dr.  Edward  Warner,  president  of  the  Interim 
Council  of  PICAO.  In  an  address,  he  said  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  regular  and  unscheduled  air 
services  in  the  Caribbean  region  had  made  it  im- 
perative that  existing  services  be  re-surveyed  and 
new  arrangements  developed.  Dr.  Warner  listed 
these  primary  questions : 

'"How  and  from  what  points  shall  traffic  be 
controlled  in  the  Caribbean  region  ?  Where  shall 
meteorological  observations  be  taken,  and  where 
shall  forecasts  be  made? 

"What  radio  aids  to  navigation  will  be  needed? 
What  radio  stations  will  be  used  for  communica- 
tion, and  upon  what  frequencies  will  they 
operate?" 

He  advised  that  decisions  made  at  the  meeting, 
after  approval  by  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO, 
must  be  acted  upon  by  each  government  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  and  he  urged  that  the  nec- 
essary follow-up  by  individual  governments  be 
made  so  that  ''your  conclusions  may  be  swiftly 
translated  into  improved  and  better-coordinated 
services  for  all  users  of  the  air." 

Governments  and  international  organizations 
invited  to  the  meeting  were:  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Do- 
minican Republic,  El  Salvador,  France,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States  of  America,  and  Venezuela;  and 
the  Inter-American  Radio  Office,  International 
Air  Transport  Association,  International  Mete- 
orological Organization,  International  Telecom- 
munications Union,  and  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Observers 
are  scheduled  from  Australia,  Czechoslovakia, 
China,  Iraq,  and  New  Zealand.  More  than  200 
delegates  and  observers  attended  the  initial 
session.  • 

After  the  first  session,  delegates  and  observers 
were  guests  at  a  reception  given  by  William  L. 
Clayton.  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 


"Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


Demonstrations  of  Radio  Navigational  Aids  to 
Aviation,  United  Kingdom,  September  9-30, 
1946.1  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
has  invited  the  United  States  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  attend  demonstrations  of  Radio  Navi- 
gational Aids  to  Aviation,  to  be  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  September  9  to  30,  1946.  These 
demonstrations  are  part  of  a  program  sponsored 
by  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  (PICAO). 

The  United  Kingdom's  demonstrations  will 
open  with  a  plenary  session  at  the  Royal  Empire 
Society  Hall,  London,  on  September  9.  The  regis- 
tration and  briefing  of  the  delegates  will  follow  at 
the  Conference  Hall,  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation. 
The  research  laboratories  are  located  in  different 
places;  therefore,  in  order  that  the  delegates  may 
witness  the  demonstrations  with  more  ease,  three 
separate  parties  are  being  set  up,  which  will  visit 
for  approximately  three  days  each  the  Royal  Air 
Force  Transport  Command,  at  Bassingbourn ;  the 
Telecommunications  Research  Establishment, 
Malvern;  and  the  Royal  Aircraft  Establishment, 
Farnborough.  The  delegates  will  reassemble  in 
London  for  an  informal  discussion  of  the  demon- 
strations witnessed. 

The  war-tested  pulse  system  called  "GEE"  will 
be  demonstrated  by  the  Transport  Command  as  a 
possible  solution  for  short-  and  medium-range 
navigation.  A  flight  demonstration  of  the  long- 
range  system  Consol,  based  upon  the  German  sys- 
tem /Sonne,  is  included.  Other  systems  to  be 
shown  by  the  Transport  Command  are  VHF  com- 
munications and  homing,  and  various  forms  of  in- 
strument approach.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
demonstrations  to  American  visitors  will  be  two 
different  air-traffic-handling  schemes,  since  an  ade- 
quate solution  to  this  problem  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  countries  where  high  traffic  densities 
prevail. 

At  the  Telecommunications  Research  Establish- 
ment, Malvern,  flight  demonstrations  will  be  given 
of  the  omni-directional  radio  range  (jrivina:  the 
same  information  as  the  U.  S.  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration's  VHF  omni-directional  range  but 
using  pulse  technique),  combined  with  distance- 
measuring  equipment,  and  a  computer  for  "offset" 
flying.  Ground  radars  for  approach  control  and 
for  the  detection  of  aircraft  moving  on  the  airport 
runways  will  be  exhibited.     Automatic  orbiting 
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and  landing  will  be  shown  while  important  new 
'developments  to  the  GEE  system,  such  as  a  minia- 
ture airborne  receiver  with  dial  readings,  will  be 
on  view. 

At  the  Eoyal  Aircraft  Establishment,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  exhibit  will  be  two  forms  of 
the  VHF  omni-directional  radio  range.  Consol 
ground  equipment  will  be  shown,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  a  competing  long-range  system  POPI  will 
be  given.  Other  important  items  which  will  be  ex- 
hibited are  radio  compasses,  impulse  signalling, 
radio  links,  and  control-tower  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  demonstrations,  equip- 
ment development  by  the  radio  industry  will  be 
shown,  including  the  well-known  Decca  system  of 
navigation,  VHF  communication  equipment,  and 
various  airborne  receivers. 

The  United  States  has  designated  an  official 
delegation  to  attend  the  United  Kingdom  demon- 
strations. This  Government  has  also  notified  the 
United  Kingdom  that  18  observers  from  certain  of 
the  United  States'  aircraft  and  communications 
industries  will  accompany  the  delegation. 

Similar  demonstrations  of  radio  aids  will  be  held 
in  the  United  States  from  October  7  to  26,  1946. 
On  October  30, 1946  a  meeting  will  be  convened  at 
Montreal  to  consider  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations on  the  standardization  of  radio  aids  to 
air  navigation. 

Ninety-ninth  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  will  convene  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  September  16,  1946,1  under 
the  chairmanship  of  G.  Myrddin  Evans,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor  and  National 
Service  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United 
States  Government  will  be  represented  by  David 
A.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  Sixteen 
governments  are  represented  on  the  Governing 
Body  together  with  sixteen  non-governmental 
representatives — eight  representatives  of  employ- 
ers and  eight  representatives  of  workers,  chosen 
by  their  respective  groups.  James  David  Zeller- 
bach,  of  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Corporation,  San 
Francisco,  and  Robert  J.  Watt,  International 
Representative   of   the  American  Federation  of 


1  Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs  and  the  Di- 
vision of  International  Conferences,  Department  of 
State. 
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Labor,  are  members  who  will  be  attending  from 
the  United  States. 

The  Governing  Body  session  will  follow  com- 
mittee meetings,  which  commence  on  September 
11  when  the  Allocations  Committee,  composed  of 
five  governments  including  the  United  States,  will 
consider  contribution  quotas  for  member  govern- 
ments. On  September  12  and  13  the  Staff  Ques- 
tions Committee  will  meet  to  review  the  problems 
of  bringing  ILO  practices  into  line  with  those  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  specialized  agencies. 
The  United  States  is  represented  on  this  Commit- 
tee by  Messrs.  Morse,  Zellerbach,  and  Watt. 

Reports  from  these  committees  and  from  the 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Application  of  Con- 
ventions, Committee  on  Accident  Prevention,  and 
Permanent  Migration  Committee  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Governing  Body  along  with  consti- 
tutional and  other  questions  arising  from  the  suc- 
cessful negotiations  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  with  respect  to  bringing  the  ILO  into 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations  as  a  special- 
ized agency  in  accordance  with  article  63  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

The  previous  meeting  (98th  Session)  of  the 
Governing  Body  was  concluded  at  Montreal  on 
May  2T,  1946. 

Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  La- 
bor Conference  will  convene  in  Montreal. 
Canada,  on  September  19,  1946.1  In  accordance 
with  the  ILO  constitution,  more  than  50  govern- 
ment members  of  the  ILO  have  been  invited  to 
send  tri-partite  delegations.  These  delegations 
represent  the  governments,  the  employers,  and  the 
workers  of  their  respective  countries. 

The  agenda  of  the  Conference  includes  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  Director's  report 

2.  Constitutional  questions 

3.  Protection  of  children  and  young  workers 

(a)  Medical  examination  for  fitness  and  em 
ployment  (young  workers)   (second  discussion) 

(b)  Restriction  of  night  work  of  children  anc 
young  persons  (non-industrial  occupations)  (sec 
ond  discussion) 

4.  Minimum  standards  of  social  policy  in  de 
pendent  territories  (provisions  suitable  for  a  con 
vention)   (first  discussion) 

5.  Reports  on  the  application  of  convention 
(art.  22  of  the  ILO  constitution) 
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Although  Canada  has  served  as  the  wartime 
headquarters  of  the  ILO,  this  will  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Conference  has  been  held  in  Canada.  The 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Preliminary  Five-Power  Telecommunication 
Conference  Agenda.1  This  Government  has 
been  advised  by  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
that  September  28  has  been  set  as  the  opening- 
date  for  the  Preliminary  Five-Power  Telecom- 
munication Conference.  The  invitation  to  attend 
this  Conference  had  previously  been  received  from 
the  Soviet  Government.  The  governments  of 
China,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  also 
been  invited  to  attend  this  Conference,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  hold  informal  preliminary  dis- 
cussions prior  to  the  proposed  World  Telecom- 
munication Conference.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation has  not  yet  been  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Conference  will 
be  in  session  for  approximately  three  or  four 
weeks. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  proposed  by  the 
Soviet  Government  and  accepted  by  this  Govern- 
ment is  as  follows : 

I.  Time,  place  of  the  calling  of  the  World  Tele- 
communications Conference. 

II.  Questions  of  the  provisional  registration 
of  frequencies,  until  the  entry  into  effect  of  a  new 
convention  and  regulations.  The  question  of  a 
provisional  bureau  for  the  distribution  of  radio 
frequencies  for  civilian  purposes. 

III.  Consideration  of  the  fundamental  problems 
of  the  revision  of  the  telecommunications  conven- 
tion and  regulations  (chiefly  the  general  radio 
■communication  regulations) . 

1.  The  strengthening  of  the  organization  of 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union — 
the  creation  of  an  administrative  council  of  the 
administrative  body  for  the  registration  of  fre- 
quencies and  of  other  administrative  bodies  and 
committees : 

a.  The  seat  of  the  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, administrative  bodies,  committees,  and 
the  secretariat. 
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b.  Procedure  for  the  registration  of 
frequencies. 

c.  Relations  between  international  agree- 
ments on  communications,  aviation,  and 
commercial  navigation. 

d.  The  establishment  of  relations  with 
the  United  Nations  organization. 

2.  The  distribution  of  frequencies. 

3.  The  strengthening  of  the  control  regula- 
tions touching  upon  the  distribution  of  fre- 
quencies by  means  of  an  improvement  in  the 
tolerances  on  frequency  stability,  etc. 

±.  The  possibility  of  speedy  entry  into  opera- 
tion of  an  administration  for  the  registration 
of  frequencies,  tables  of  the  distribution  of  fre- 
quencies, and  such  other  regulations  which  may 
be  desired. 

IV.  Preparation  for  special  meetings  in  addi- 
tion to  the  World  Telecommunications  Conference. 

1.  A  special  committee  for  the  preparation  of 
a  new  official  international  list  of  frequencies. 

2.  A  special  conference  on  short-wave  radio 
broadcasting. 


VAN  ZILE  HYDE— Contnued  from  paye  J,5Jf. 
grated  with  the  World  Health  Organization 
through  mutual  agreement.  Negotiations  leading 
to  the  integration  of  the  Bureau  will  be  started  in 
the  near  future  with  the  hope  of  completing  them 
at  the  first  session  of  the  World  Health  Assembly. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Interim  Commission  and 
the  Bureau  will  present  a  draft  agreement  to  the 
Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  in 
Caracas  next  January,  with  the  agreement  as  ap- 
proved by  that  Conference  being  submitted  to  the 
first  session  of  the  World  Health  Assembly. 

The  International  Health  Conference  gave 
proof  that  in  a  technical  field  states  can  work  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship.  The  pro- 
fessional atmosphere  and  willingness  of  all  par- 
ticipants to  compromise  in  order  to  attain  a  com- 
mon goal,  which  was  evident  throughout  the  New 
York  meeting,  can  serve  to  encourage  all  who  are 
working  toward  the  success  of  international  coop- 
erative effort. 


First  Year  of  Allied  Occupation  of  Japan 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPREME  COMMANDER  FOR  THE  ALLIED  POWERS 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  War  Department  August  29] 

Summarizing  the  accomplishment  of  General 
Headquarters  of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the 
Allied  Powers  since  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur 
landed  on  Japanese  soil  one  year  ago  August  29, 
a  SGAP  spokesman  made  the  following  statement: 

First  and  above  all  else,  the  gigantic  military 
machine  of  the  Japanese  Empire  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Its  fighting  power  had  been 
temporarily  nullified  in  the  war,  but  a  tremendous 
military  organization,  manned  by  millions,  still 
remained  at  the  time  of  the  surrender.  Its  liqui- 
dation required  the  disarming,  demobilization  and 
disposition  of  approximately  4,000,000  organized 
and  armed  men  in  the  home  islands  and  2,500,000 
abroad.  In  addition,  it  was  necessary  to  retrieve 
from  overseas  approximately  2,000,000  civilians 
and  to  repatriate  to  their  homelands  from  Japan 
1,000,000  Allied  nationals. 

Within  the  early  weeks  of  the  occupation,  Japa- 
nese soldiers  in  the  home  islands  were  disbanded 
and  returned  to  peaceful  pursuits.  Today,  after  a 
single  year,  the  remnants  of  the  overseas  forces, 
scattered  over  thousands  of  miles,  are  streaming 
home  and  the  work  of  repatriation  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  Nine  million  have  been  processed  in  this 
time.  For  magnitude,  thoroughness,  speed  and 
precision,  this  has  constituted  a  demobilization  and 
repatriation  which  has  no  precedent  in  history. 

To  insure  further  the  destruction  of  Japan's  war 
making  power,  thousands  of  military  and  civil  air- 
craft and  millions  of  weapons  of  various  calibers. 
with  vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  have  been 
seized  and  disposed  of ;  remnants  of  the  Japanese 
navy  have  been  taken  over  and  are  being  destroyed 
or  held  for  Allied  division ;  and  every  element  of 
Japanese  industry  utilized  for  or  capable  of  ad- 
justment to  the  making  of  implements  of  war  has 
been  either  destroyed  or  brought  under  our  com- 


plete control.  Thus  from  a  material  standpoint 
also,  Japan's  war  making  power  and  potential  is 
ended. 

Rapid  and  effective  strides  have  been  made  in 
reshaping  the  Japanese  Government  to  conform  to 
the  principles  inherent  in  a  democratic  state  so 
that  the  people  might  readjust  their  lives  to  com- 
pose a  truly  democratic  society.    A  new  constitu- 
tion has  been  evolved  after  many  months  of  wide- 
spread   public   interest   and   unrestricted   debate 
which,  submitted  to  the  people  by  the  Emperor 
and  Government  of  Japan,  is  now  in  the  process  of 
democratic  legislative  action  toward  adoption  of 
amendment.     Designed  effectively  to  curb  abuse 
of  power  by  individual,  class  or  government,  it 
places  sovereignty  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  upon  whom  it  bestows  the  full  measure  of 
human  freedom.     The  masses  of  Japan  are  no 
longer  regimented— no  longer  enslaved.    The  Jap- 
anese citizen  no  longer  cringes  in  the  presence  of 
police  or  other  public  authority;  his  home  has  be- 
come his  castle,  free  from  unwarranted  intrusion, 
observation  or  violence;  he  registers  his  opinion 
on  public  issues,  uncontrolled  except  by  his  own 
conscience;  he  enjoys  the  right  of  assembly  and 
petition ;  he  worships  as  he  chooses,  in  accordance 
with  his  individual  religious  faith ;  he  enjoys  the 
untrammeled  right,  individually  or  collectively 
with  his  fellow  workers,  to  demand  correction  of 
unjust  labor  practices  and  conditions;  and  Japa- 
nese children,  18,000,000  of  whom  are  presently 
enrolled,  enjoy  the  right  to  liberal  and  free  educa- 
tion in  40,000  public  schools,  now  open  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
historical  truth  and  the  development  of  enlight- 
ened thought, 

Electoral  discrimination  has  been  removed,  and 
the  electoral  base  expanded  by  reducing  the  age 
limit  from  25  years  to  19  and  enfranchising  the 
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women  of  Japan.  The  general  election  held  on 
April  10,  1946  was  a  vivid  demonstration  of 
democracy  on  the  inarch.  A  far  greater  number 
of  those  eligible  to  vote  participated  in  this  election 
than  in  any  other  election  in  Japanese  history. 
The  women  of  Japan  took  their  newly  gained 
franchise  as  a  serious  obligation,  sharply  broke 
from  their  traditional  retirement  within  the  family 
circle,  and  elected  39  women  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  an  accomplishment  without 
precedent  in  political  history. 

Reform  has  been  instituted  in  every  element  of 
the  governmental  structure  and  in  every  phase  of 
government  administrative  procedure,  to  root  out 
existing  evils  of  entrenched  bureaucracy  which  in- 
evitably lead  to  totalitarian  controls.  Those  who 
in  past  preached  the  doctrine  of  militarism,  expan- 
sionism and  intense  nationalism,  and  shaped  the 
policies  responsible  for  Japan's  collapse,  have  been 
purged  and  barred  from  governmental  service  to 
afford  the  people  a  new  leadership. 

To  dislodge  the  economic  hold  which  certain 
vested  interests  have  long  had  over  Japanese  econ- 
omy, the  corporate  and  personal  resources  of  the 


14  major  families,  including  the  four  big  Zaibatsu 
groups,  with  approximately  1,200  firms  linked  in 
this  system,  are  being  liquidated.  All  principal 
officers  and  influential  members  of  this  industrial 
empire  are  being  ousted.  Thus  the  economic 
stranglehold  upon  the  people  in  restriction  of  free 
enterprise,  made  possible  by  close  alliance  between 
Government  and  concentrated  wealth,  is  being  in- 
exorably broken. 

Striking  at  the  roots  of  feudalism,  an  agrarian 
reform  program,  now  under  way,  will  enable  about 
2,000,000  tenant  farmers  of  Japan  to  purchase  the 
lands  they  now  work.  Shaped  to  break  down  the 
large  land  holdings  into  2y2-  to  10-acre  parcels, 
with  their  disposal  provided  for  under  conditions 
which  will  permit  their  ready  acquisition,  this  pro- 
gram will  correct  one  of  the  notorious  evils  which 
has  long  plagued  individual  economy  and  held  in 
serfdom  the  underprivileged  agricultural  workers 
of  Japan. 

The  task  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  a  decisive 
advance  toward  the  achievement  of  our  major  ob- 
jectives has  been  made. 


Delivery  of  Relief  Supplies  to  China 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


[Released  to  the  press  August  28] 

The  Director  General  of  UNRRA  recently  an- 
nounced that,  due  to  unfavorable  conditions  of 
distribution  within  China,  shipment  of  certain 
categories  of  relief  goods  would  be  temporarily 
suspended.  Numerous  inquiries  since  then  have 
noted  that  deliveries  to  China  have  continued 
despite  this  order.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  neither  food  shipments  nor  some 
shipments  of  urgently  needed  emergency  sup- 
plies have  been  suspended.  These  will  continue. 
According  to  UNRRA,  the  reason  for  the  con- 
tinued delivery  of  other  supplies  is  that  about 
50  vessels  already  afloat  or  loading  at  the  time  of 
the  suspension  order  were  permitted  to  proceed 
as  scheduled. 

The  full  effect  of  the  suspension  order,  I  am 
informed,  will  not  be  felt  for  several  more  weeks. 
In  the  meantime,  efforts  are  being  made  to  allevi- 
ate the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  distribution 


which  existed.  It  is  hoped  that  through  these  ef- 
forts and  the  opening  up  of  additional  Chinese 
ports  the  resumption  of  shipments  will  not  be  too 
long  delayed.  An  attack  on  a  major  distribution 
bottleneck  has  already  been  made  by  the  Central 
Bank  of  China's  advancing  80  billion  Chinese  dol- 
lars (one  United  States  dollar  equals  CH$3,350) 
to  the  Chinese  National  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  to  meet  local  expenses  connected 
with  the  movement  of  supplies. 

In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  people  it  is 
hoped  that  future  conditions  will  permit  UNRRA 
to  make  its  most  effective  contribution  to  meet 
these  needs. 

UNRRA  shipments  to  China  to  June  30,  1946 
totalled  194  million  dollars  in  value  and  included 
65  million  dollars'  worth  of  food. 


'Made  on  Aug.  28,  1946. 
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U.  S.  Objectives  in  Policy 
Toward  Korea 

[Released  to  the  press  August  30] 

The  United  States  wishes  to  see  a  united,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Korean  government  estab- 
lished as  early  as  possible  and  has  made  solemn 
commitments  to  aid  the  Korean  people  to  achieve 
their  independence.  This  is  the  sole  reason  why 
Americans  are  in  Korea.  To  attain  this  end,  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  carry  out  the  Moscow 
Decision,  including  the  continuation  at  any  time 
of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Commission,  and  has  in- 
structed its  commander  in  Korea,  General  Hodge, 
to  assure  the  Korean  people  that  the  United  States 
will  uphold  its  commitments  and  will  stand  by  them 
until  these  commitments  are  fully  achieved.. 

We  believe  in  the  right  of  the  Korean  people  to 
determine  for  themselves  the  kind  of  economy  and 
democratic  political  organization  they  require  and 
are  opposed  to  establishing  any  minority  group  in 
power.  We  stand  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  assem- 
bly, and  of  the  press.  Honest  criticism  is  not  con- 
sidered a  crime,  but  is  welcomed,  and  in  many  cases 
programs  are  modified  as  good  suggestions  are  re- 
ceived. All  political  parties  have  functioned  freely 
in  South  Korea. 

The  United  States  has  no  imperialistic  aims  in 
Korea.  Military  government  was  established  to 
take  over  when  Japanese  rule  collapsed;  it  is  tem- 
porary in  nature.  The  United  States  gains  no  eco- 
nomic advantages  in  Korea  from  our  occupation. 

The  major  objectives  of  military  government 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

The  stimulation  of  production  in  order  to  relieve 
the  accumulated  shortage  of  consumers'  goods. 

The  assurance  of  a  fair  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  other  essentials  so  that  all  people 
may  have  enough  to  eat  and  share  equally  in  other 
goods. 

The  restoration  of  trade  between  Korea  and  other 
nations  so  that  the  country  will  develop  a  healthy 
economy  independent  of  Japan. 

The  development  of  democratic  labor  organiza- 
tions and  improvement  of  labor  conditions. 

Land  reforms  which  will  reflect  the  wishes  of  the 
Koreans  and  their  desire  to  replace  wide-spread 
tenancy  with  full  ownership  of  the  land  by  the 
individual  farmer. 
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A  stable  currency  and  price  level  that  will 
achieve  a  fair  balance  between  the  farmer,  the 
laborer,  and  other  segments  of  society. 

The  removal  of  all  monopolistic  controls  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  and  the  prevention  of  an 
unhealthy  concentration  of  wealth,  particularly  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  attained  their  wealth 
through  collaboration  with  the  Japanese. 

The  expansion  of  educational  opportunities  and 

cooperation  in  the  development  of  national  culture. 

The  establishment  of  an  impartial  judiciary  and 

a  Korean  police  force  free  from  domination  by  any 

group  or  faction. 

The  delay  in  uniting  the  country  has  made  it 
essential  that  we  proceed  in  South  Korea  with  the 
solution  of  urgent  social  and  economic  problems 
along  lines  which  embody  the  will  of  the  Korean 
people.  Therefore  we  desire  to  establish  coopera- 
tion between  all  political  parties  and  a  Korean 
legislative  body,  to  express  Korean  views  and 
aspirations,  and  to  provide  Korean  leadership. 

Elizabeth  Gray  Vining 
Selected  as  Tutor  for 
Japanese  Crown  Prince 

At  the  request  of  George  D.  Stoddard,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Education  Mission  which 
visited  Japan  in  March,  Assistant  Secretary  Wil- 
liam Benton  disclosed  on  August  26  that  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gray  Vining  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  selected  by  Dr.  Stoddard  as  tutor  for  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan.   . 

Dr.  Stoddard,  who  is  now  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  asked  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  to  find  a  suitable  tutor  for  the  Crown 
Prince.  The  request  was  made  during  the  Com- 
mission's audience  with  the  Emperor.  The  Com- 
mission had  been  named  by  Mr.  Benton,  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department  and  of  General 
MacArthur,  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the  Japa- 
nese educational  system. 

In  addition  to  the  private  instruction  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  Dr.  Stoddard  states  that  Mrs.  Vin- 
ing's  duties  will  include  instruction  at  the  Peers: 
School,  which  the  Crown  Prince  attends  as  an 
ordinary  student  in  the  Middle  School  Depart- 
ment. 
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Investigation  of  Irregularities 
in  Sale  of  Surplus  Property 
in  Shanghai 

[Released  to  the  press  August  26] 

Statement  issued  to  the  press  in  Shanghai  on  the 
morning  of  August  26,  1946  oy  Thomas  B. 
McCabe,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State    and    Foreign    Liquidation    Commissioner 

An  investigation  is  being  made  into  charges  of 
irregularities  in  the  sale  of  American  surplus 
property  by  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  Thomas  B.  McCabe, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  announced 
here  this  morning. 

Mr.  McCabe  revealed  that  allegations  of  irregu- 
larities came  to  the  attention  of  his  Washington 
office  July  24  and  that  he  immediately  sent  field 
investigators  to,  Shanghai  for  a  complete  investi- 
gation. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  McCabe's  arrival  in  Shanghai 
from  Washington,  B.  A.  Johnson,  local  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  after  consultation 
with  Monnett  B.  Davis,  American  Consul  General, 
requested  an  investigation  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's section  of  the  United  States  Army's  China 
Service  Command. 

"Both  investigations  are  under  way",  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe said,  "and  an  appropriate  statement  will  be 
made  in  due  course.  It  has  always  been  the  For- 
eign Liquidation  Commission's  policy  to  have  any 
charges  of  irregularities  investigated  promptly." 


Representative  Executive 
Council  Formed  in  India 

STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON  * 

The  Department  has,  of  course,  followed  with 
great  interest  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  a  political  settlement  in  India  and 


welcomes  the  announcement  that  a  representative 
Executive  Council,  composed  entirely  of  Indians. 
will  take  office  on  September  2.  The  Viceroy  and 
the  parties  to  be  represented  in  the  Government 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  for  the  patience 
and  statesmanship  which  have  made  this  impor- 
tant development  possible.  The  composition  of 
the  new  Council  makes  it  clear  that  its  members 
are  entitled  to  speak  on  behalf  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Indian  peop*le.  They  have  the  best  wishes 
of  the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  effect  a 
peaceful  transition  to  complete  freedom. 

It,  is  regrettable  that  the  Muslim  League  has 
not  decided  to  participate,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  may  later  find  it  possible  to  do  so. 


Treaty  Obligations  and 
Philippine  Independence 

REPLY  OF  PORTUGUESE 
GOVERNMENT  TO  U.  S.  NOTE2 

Embaixada  de  Portugal 

Washington,  August  26,  1946. 

Sir: 

With  reference  to  Your  Excellency's  note  of 
18  May,  1946,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your 
Excellency,  under  instructions,  that  the  Portu- 
guese Government  agrees  to  the  proposal  set  out 
in  Your  Excellency's  note  quoted  above,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
Arrangement  between  Portugal  and  the  United 
States  of  America  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
signed  June  28,  1910,  shall  not  be  understood  to 
require  extension  to  Portugal  of  advantages  ac- 
corded by  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines, 
during  the  transitional  period  covered  by  the 
Philippine  Trade  Act  approved  April  30,  1946. 

I  avail  [etc.] 

BlANCHI 

The  Honourable  Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


1  Made  on  Aug.  27,  1946  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date. 

2  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Kullktix  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 


Swedish-Soviet  Trade  Negotiations 

U.S.  STATEMENT  ON  EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  SWEDEN  AND  THE  U.S.S.R. 


[Released  to  the  press  August  30] 

1.  The  United  States  Government  has  communi- 
cated to  Sweden  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  its  desire  to  promote  multilateral  trade 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  in  accordance  with 
its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment. 

2.  It  has  not  protested  the  conclusion  of  a 
Swedish-U.S.S.R.  trade  agreement,  but  it  has 
stated  its  concern  regarding  the  effect  of  long-term, 
bilateral  agreements  of  an  exclusive  nature  for 
the  exchange  of  goods  on  our  objectives  for  the 
multilateral  expansion  of  trade. 

3.  It  has  indicated  its  hope  that  Sweden  will 
have  inserted  in  any  bilateral  agreement  an  appro- 
priate clause  permitting  modification  to  conform 
to  any  general  agreements  providing  for  trade  ex- 
pansion on  a  multilateral  basis. 


4.  In  the  note  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  same  general 
comments  regarding  expansion  of  trade  were 
made.  In  addition,  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  would  not  undertake  commitments 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  article  VII  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agree- 
ment concluded  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  June  11,  1942,  or  which  would  prejudice  the 
objectives  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment. 

5.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  replied  to  the  effect  that 
the  character  of  the  trade  negotiations  being  car- 
ried on  with  Sweden  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  article  VII. 

6.  No  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Swedish 
Government. 


Arrangement  With  Brazil  on  Coffee  Prices 


[Released  to  the  press  August  21] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  August 
21  that  a  memorandum  of  understanding  had  been 
signed  by  Brazilian  Ambassador  Carlos  Martins 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Spruille  Braden  on  the 
subject  of  coffee  prices  and  supplies,  containing  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
take  immediate  steps  to  increase  green  coffee  price 
ceilings  by  8.32  cents  a  pound  ex-dock  New  York 
above  the  ceilings  announced  by  the  United  States 
Government  December  27,  1941,  in  price  schedule 
RPS  50. 

2.  The  Government  of  Brazil  will  not  increase 
its  minimum  export  prices  or  its  export  taxes  on 
coffee  above  present  levels. 

3.  The  Government  of  Brazil  will  not  alter  its 
exchange  rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the 
cost  of  coffee  to  the  buyer  or  otherwise  restrict  the 
flow  of  coffee. 

4.  Should  such  action  be  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  flow  of  coffee  under  this  arrangement, 


the  Government  of  Brazil,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  place  coffe< 
on  the  market  at  the  prices  provided  for  in  this 
arrangement  up  to  a  total  of  3,000,000  bags.  Th« 
Government  of  Brazil  may  be  called  upon  to  suppb 
up  to  500,000  bags  of  such  coffee  a  month.  Tin 
grades  of  this  coffee  will  range  from  Santos  2s  t< 
Santos  5s,  inclusive,  the  percentage  of  each  grad 
to  approximate  the  proportion  of  such  grades  ex 
ported  to  the  United  States  during  1941  and  th 
cup  quality  of  the  coffee  to  be  soft  or  better. 

5.  The  Government  of  Brazil  will,  in  general 
refrain  from  taking  any  action  likely  to  encourag 
withholding  of  coffee  from  the  market. 

6.  This  arrangement  will  endure  until  Marc 
31,  1947,  or  so  long  as  coffee  is  subject  to  pric 
control  in  the  United  States,  whichever  is  tb 
shorter  period. 

This  understanding  replaces  an  understands 
of  similar  tenor  signed  June  26  and  reflects  th 
new  increase  in  coffee  ceilings  announced  by  tli 
Office  of  Price  Administration  on  August  14. 
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Freedom  of  the  Airways 

On  August  31  a  discussion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  airways  was  broadcast  over  the  NBC  network. 
The  participants  in  the  broadcast  were  Edward 
P.  Warner,  President  of  the  Interim  Council  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, and  Garrison  Norton,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy, 
Department  of  State.  For  complete  text  of  the 
radio  discussion,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  603  of  August  30. 


ROSS — Continued  from  page  451. 

warning  signs,  special  safety  services,  and  safety 
committees,  as  well  as  education  in  matters  of  in- 
dustrial safety  and  health. 

The  sessions  of  the  Metal  Trades  Committee 
were  held  in  a  somewhat  acrimonious  atmosphere. 
This  condition  arose  in  large  measure  from  the 
vagueness  of  the  industrial  area  included  in  metal 
trades  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  establish- 
ing a  common  ground.  Despite  the  numerous  dis- 
agreements, the  reports  of  its  subcommittees  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Metal  Trades  Con- 
ference. 

The  essentially  practical  nature  of  the  decisions 
taken  by  the  initial  sessions  of  the  two  world  in- 
dustrial committees  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
may  look  forward  to  a  period  of  useful  activity. 
At  least  such  appeared  to  be  the  view  of  the  Gov- 
erning Body  of  the  ILO  when,  at  its  ninety-eighth 
session  in  Montreal  in  May  1946,  it  endorsed  the 
past  achievements  of  the  committees  and  expressed 
its  confidence  in  the  importance  of  the  industrial 
committee  program  by  voting  funds  for  the  ex- 
tension of  personnel  and  the  convening  of  meet- 
ings during  1947.  Not  the  least  among  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  two  committee  meetings  were  the 
visits  to  outstanding  industrial  plants  to  give  the 
delegates  a  first-hand  opportunity  to  observe  mod- 
ern production  organization  and  processes.  These 
visits  proved  so  valuable  that  employers  and  work- 
ers members  requested  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
ILO  to  include  such  visits  on  the  agenda  of  future 
meetings. 


The  Department 


Departmental  Regulations 

133.1  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research 
and  Intelligence:  (Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Position.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Intelligence  shall  rank  with  the  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

II  Functions.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  be  responsible  for : 

A  Advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  coordinated  program 
for  the  procurement  and  production  of  positive  foreign 
intelligence  needed  by  the  Department  of  State; 

B  Advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  foreign  intelligence  program  for  the  United 
States ; 

C  Directing  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination 
and  Liaison  (OCL)  and  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination  (OCD)  ; 

D  '  Serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (ACI)  ; 

E  Representing  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment on  the  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  (to  advise 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligence Authority),  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  other  high  level  interdepart- 
mental committees,  and  in  all  other  relations  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Group  of  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  and  other  interdepartmental  intelligence  agen- 
cies, including  supervision  of  the  Department's  participa- 
tion in  such  groups. 

III  Organization.  The  Office  of  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  in- 
clude such  advisers,  assistants,  and  appurtenant  staff  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  may  from  time  to  time  approve,  as  well  as 
a  Special  Projects  Staff  (SPS)  which  shall  serve  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  with  information 
obtained  from  special  sources  and  shall  represent  the 
Department  on  interdepartmental  groups  responsible  for 
exploiting  such  sources. 

133.20  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison 
(OCL):1  (Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelli- 
gence, and  pursuant  to  policies  established  by  him,  OCL  is 
responsible  for : 

A         Assisting  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intelligence 


1  Revisions  and  additions  to  regulation  printed  in  Bulle- 
tin of  May  12,  1946,  p.  827. 
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(ACI)  as  provided  in  Departmental  Regulation  183.5,  in 
the  development  and  coordination  of  a  Departmental  pro- 
gram of  intelligence  research; 

B  Effecting  Departmental  adherence  to  research 
programs  and  priorities  established  by  ACI. 

C  Establishing  and  maintaining  standards  of  intel- 
ligence research  and  analysis; 

D  Organizing  and  supervising  inter-regional  re- 
search projects; 

E  Providing  evaluated  positive  research  intelligence 
in  functional  fields  of  study,  and  preparing  or  participat- 
ing in  the  preparation  of  reports,  studies,  and  estimates 
for  authorized  recipients  in  the  Department,  the  Central 
Intelligence  Group  (CIG),  and  other  Government 
agencies ; 

F  Directing  map  intelligence,  cartographic  activities, 
and  maintaining  comprehensive  map  library  facilities ; 

G  Providing  specified  personnel  and  services  for  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority  (NIA),  the  Joint  Intelli- 
gence Studies  Publishing  Board  (JISPB)  and  other  joint 
intelligence  agencies,  and  maintaining  appropriate  admin- 
istrative control  over  such  personnel ; 

H  Maintaining  liaison  with  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  with  private  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  utilizing  pertinent  research  facilities. 

I  The  authority  of  OCL  with  respect  to  functions  in 
paragraphs  I  B,  C,  and  D  above  shall  be  limited  to  OCL, 
the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemination 
(OCD),  and  the  research  Divisions  of  the  geographic  Of- 
fices. OCL  shall  in  addition  take  the  initiative  in  develop- 
ing, with  the  cooperation  and  consent  of  other  Offices  and 
Divisions  engaged  in  research  of  any  character,  a  joint 
program  for  the  exchange  of  information,  the  acceptance 
of  common  standards,  the  sharing  of  facilities,  the  issu- 
ance of  joint  progress  reports,  and  the  coordination  of 
research  work  throughout  the  Department. 

II  Organization.     OCL  shall  consist  of: 

A        Office  of  the  Director. 
B        Intelligence  Coordination  Division   (ICD). 
C        Division  of  International  and  Functional  Intelli- 
gence (IFI). 
D        Division  of  Map  Intelligence  (MI). 

III  Functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The 
Office  of  the  Director  shall  be  responsible  for  planning, 
directing  and  coordinating  the  work  of  the  component  Di- 
visions of  the  Office,  and  for  directing  Department  of  State 
participation  in  NIA,  JISPB,  and  other  joint  intelligence 
agencies. 

133.21  Intelligence  Coordination  Division  (ICD) :  (Ef- 
fective 7-1-46) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison 
(OCL)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence 
program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
telligence (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Intelligence,  ICD  is  responsible  for : 

A  Proposing  plans  and  policies  for  Departmental 
intelligence  research  for  consideration  by  ACI  and  its 
Subcommittee  on   Programs   and   Priorities    (SPP),   and 
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developing  procedures  to  implement  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams established  and  to  coordinate  them  with  the  re- 
search policies  and  programs  of  the  National  Intelligence 
Authority  (NIA)  and  other  agencies. 

B  Planning,  coordinating  and  controlling  the  im- 
plementation of  research  programs,  administering  priori- 
ties (and  security  classification)  and  organizing  task 
groups  for  specific  research  projects. 

C  Furnishing  an  Executive  Secretary  (.Chief  of 
ICD)  and  secretariat  for  ACI  and  SPP. 

D  Formulating  for  approval  of  ACI  standards  of 
intelligence  research  for  the  Department  and  maintaining 
standards  as  approved  by  ACI. 

E  Providing  review  of  all  intelligence  reports,  com- 
piling and  circulating  a  Departmental  report  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  Departmental  intelligence  projects,  and 
controlling  dissemination  of  finished  reports. 

F  Participating  in  Departmental  and  interdepart- 
mental committees  concerned  with  plans  and  programs  for 

research. 

G        In  carrying  out  the  above  functions,  ICD  shall 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  the.  activities  of  OCL,  the 
Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemination  (OCD) 
and  the  research  Divisions  of  the  geographic  Offices.    In 
addition,  ICD  shall  take  the  initiative  in  developing,  with 
the  cooperation  and  consent  of  other  Offices  and  Divisions 
engaged  in  research  of  any  character,  a  joint  program  for 
the  exchange  of  information,  the  acceptance  of  common 
standards,  the  sharing  of  facilities,  the  issuance  of  joint 
progress  reports,  and  the  coordination  of  research  work 
throughout  the  Department. 
II        Organization.     ICD  shall  consist  of: 
A        Office  of  the  Chief. 
B        Program  and  Priorities  Section. 
C        Review  Section. 
133.22        Division  of  International  and  Functional  Intel- 
ligence (IFI) :  Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison 
(OGL)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence 
program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
telligence (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistants  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Intelligence,  IFI  is  responsible 
for: 

A  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  research 
and  analysis  on  functional  subjects  which  extend  across 
regional  lines  or  require  personnel  not  available  in  other 
research  organizations  of  the  Department,  to  meet  the 
Department's  requirements  in  these  fields  of  study  for 
determination  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 

Government. 

B  Integrating,  for  implementation  of  the  Depart- 
mental iutelligence  program,  the  resources  for  functional 
research  which  are  available  throughout  the  Department, 
in  other  Governmental  agencies,  and  in  private  organi- 
zations. 

C  Providing  evaluated  positive  intelligence  in  func 
tional  fields  of  study,  and  preparing  or  participating  in  th< 
preparation  of  reports,  studies,  and  estimates  for  author 
ized  recipients  in  the  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Group  (CIG),  and  other  Government  agencies. 
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D  Formulating  for  the  approval  of  ACI  standards  of 
intelligence  research  and  analysis  and  maintaining  such 
standards  as  approved. 

E  Collaborating  with  the  Intelligence  Coordination 
Division  (ICD)  in  the  formulation  of  a  Departmental  pro- 
gram of  research. 

F  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collec- 
tion and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  imple- 
menting the  Department's  program  for  the  procurement  of 
intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  currently  evalu- 
ating, as  a  part  of  the  research  process,  incoming  mate- 
rials with  a  view  to  improving  the  relevance,  accuracy, 
and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  sources. 

G  Consulting  and  advising  on  functional  subjects 
with  other  elements  of  the  Department  or  with  other 
agencies  as  required  by  Departmental  policy. 

II  Organization.     IFI  shall  consist  of: 

A  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  an  Associate  Chief 
and  such  consultants  and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

B        Trade  and  Finance  Section. 

C        Transport  and  Communications  Section. 

D        Food  and  Agriculture  Section. 

E         Social  and  Cultural  Affairs  Section. 

F        Population  and  Labor  Section. 

G        Natural  Resources  Section. 

H        Economic  Resources  Section. 

I  Technological  Developments  Section. 

III  Functions  of  Component  Sections.  Under  the 
planning,  direction,  and  administration  of  the  Chief,  IFI, 
the  functions  of  the  sections  shall  be  to  conduct  and  corre- 
late research  on  the  international  and  inter-regional 
aspects  of  functional  intelligence,  as  follows : 

A  Trade  and  Finance  Section:  trade,  commercial 
policies,  balance  of  payments,  flow  of  investment,  and  other 
financial,  monetary,  and  fiscal  questions,  and  the  position 
and  policies  of  all  countries  in  these  matters. 

B  Transport  and  Communications  Section:  telecom- 
munications and  transport  by  land,  water,  and  air,  and 
the  position  and  policies  of  all  countries  in  these  matters. 

C  Food  and  Agriculture  Section:  agricultural  re- 
sources, production,  and  distribution,  and  standards  of 
living  throughout  the  world. 

D  Social  and  Cultural  Affairs  Section:  education, 
public  opinion,  modes  and  methods  of  cultural  expression, 
health,  and  social  welfare,  treatment  of  minorities  and 
displaced  persons,  native  policies  in  dependent  areas,  and 
other  aspects  of  social  and  cultural  developments. 

E  Population  and  Labor  Section:  ethnic,  demo- 
graphic, and  occupational  situations,  governmental  policies 
in  employment,  organization  of  labor,  immigration,  emi- 
gration, and  wages. 

F  Natural  Resources  Section:  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources  and  industries,  consumption  trends,  proc- 
esses and  development,  and  governmental  policies  and  con- 
trol. 

G  Economic  Resources  Section:  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic developments,  with  reference  to  trends  in  organiza- 
tion and  corporate  structure,  government  controls  and  na- 
tionalization, exploitation  of  resources  and  application  of 
research. 


H  Technological  Developments  Section:  foreign 
technological  developments  of  a  non-military  nature  to- 
gether with  such  military  technological  research  as  is 
significant,  economically  or  politically,  to  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy. 


133.23  Division    of   Map    Intelligence    (MI): 
7-1-46) 


(Effective 


I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liai- 
son (OCL)  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelligence 
program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Intelligence,  MI  is  responsible  for : 

A  Serving  the  Department  and  other  Government 
agencies  with  the  procurement,  evaluation,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  foreign  map  and  other  cartographic  in- 
telligence.   This  includes : 

1  Carrying  on  continuous  research  and  analysis 
leading  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  reports  on 
interpretive  map  evaluation,  coverage,  and  technical 
map  intelligence  on  foreign  areas. 

2  Planning  and  initiating  foreign  map  procure- 
ment by  instruction,  purchase  or  negotiation  with  for- 
eign map  agencies,  and  administering,  professionally, 
such  overseas  outposts  as  may  be  established  in  the 
implementation  of  map  procurement. 

3  Participating  in  the  development  of  coordinated 
inter-agency  and  intergovernmental  mapping  and  map 
collection  programs  and  procedures. 

4  Processing  and  evaluating  incoming  intelligence 
materials  involving  map  problems  with  respect  to  rele- 
vance, accuracy,  and  timeliness. 

5  Planning  adequate  map  intelligence  facilities 
for  use  at  international  conferences. 

6  Assisting  other  Offices  of  the  Department  in  the 
selection  and  study  of  published  maps  required  in  the 
consideration  of  specific  problems. 

B  Serving  the  Department  and  other  Government 
agencies  by  developing  and  preparing  new  maps  and  other 
cartographic  materials.    This  includes : 

1  Initiating  basic  mapping  programs  and  develop- 
ing cartographic  techniques  and  methods  of  map  pres- 
entation for  the  Department  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

2  Planning,  compiling,  and  preparing  layout  spec- 
ifications for  specialty  maps. 

3  Constructing  final  drawings  and  preparing  spec- 
ifications for  map  reproduction. 

C  Serving  the  Department  and  other  Government 
and  non-Government  agencies  by  maintaining  a  compre- 
hensive collection  of  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers,  and  other 
cartographic  reference  materials  necessary  to  the  con- 
sideration of  international  questions  and  other  matters. 
This  includes : 

1  Routine  procurement  of  published  maps  and  at- 
lases from  domestic  and  foreign  map  agencies  and  pub- 
lishing houses. 
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2  Maintaining  a  comprehensive  map  collection  and 
cataloging,  indexing,  filing,  and  lending  these  maps. 

:',  Furnishing  reference  facilities  and  advice  in  the 
selection  of  published  maps,  atlases,  gazetteers,  and 
,,ther  cartographic  reference  materials  for  specific  use. 

II         Organization.     MI  shall  include  the  following: 

A  Office  of  the  Chief. 

B  Map  Intelligence  Branch. 

C  Cartography  Branch: 

D  Map  Library  Branch. 

133.30  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemina- 
tion (OCD):1  (Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Functions.  OCD  shall  be  responsible,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Intelligence,  for : 

A  Acquiring  and  distributing  intelligence  source  ma- 
terials. 

B  Maintaining,  cataloging,  and  indexing  the  central 
collection  of  intelligence  materials  and  reports  of  the 
Department. 

II  Organization.  OCD  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing organization  units,  with  routing  symbols  as  indi- 
cated : 

A  Office  of  the  Director  (OCD). 

B  Acquisition  and  Distribution  Division    (IAD). 

C  Reference  Division   (REF). 

D  Biographic  Information  Division    (BI). 

III  Functions  of  the  Office  of  the  Director.  The 
Office  of  the  Director  of  OCD  shall  be  responsible  for  coor- 
dinating and  directing  the  activities  of  the  component 
Divisions  of  the  Office. 

133.31        Acquisition  and  Distribution   Division  (IAD): 

(Effective  7-1-46)  IAD  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  shall  be  responsible, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Director  of  OCD,  for : 

I  Procuring  intelligence  materials  to  meet  existing  and 
anticipated  needs  of  the  Department.  This  will  include 
the  issuance  of  requests  and  directives  to  reporting  officers 
in  the  field. 

II  Distributing  incoming  intelligence  materials  within 
the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison  (OCL), 
OCD,  and  the  research  Divisions  of  the  geographic  Offices, 
and,  as  to  materials  not  handled  by  the  Division  of  Com- 
munications and  Records  (DC)  or  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Reporting  Services  (FR),  to  the  Offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  to  other  authorized  Government  agencies. 

III  Cooperating  with  the  Division  of  Map  Intelligence 
(MI)  and  with  the  Library  of  the  Department  to  insure 
the  efficient  and  integrated  procurement  of  maps  and 
publications  without  duplication  of  effort. 

IV  Coordinating  in  detail  the  intelligence-acquisition 
program  of  the  Department  with  those  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

'Revision  of  regulations  printed  in  Bulletin  of  May  12, 
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V  Procuring  for  and  distributing  to  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  foreign  publications  received  through 
American  Foreign  Service  officers. 

133.32  Reference  Division  (REF):  (Effective  7-1-46) 
KEF  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemina- 
tion (OCD),  shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  OCD,  for  : 

I  Maintaining,  cataloging,  indexing,  and  classifying 
by  subject  the  central  collection  of  intelligence  materials 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

II  Servicing  requests  for  intelligence  materials.  This 
will  include  borrowing  or  arranging  to  borrow  materials 
from  other  Government  agencies  and  from  non-Govern- 
ment organizations. 

III  Informing  users  of  the  receipt  of  new  intelligence, 
and  informing  the  Acquisition  and  Distribution  Division 
(IAD)  of  the  needs  for  new  intelligence  materials. 

IV  Preparing  annotated  bibliographies  on  current  and   j 
long-range  research  and  intelligence  subjects. 

V  Cooperating  with  the  Library  of  the  Department, 
the  Biographic  Information  Division  (BI),  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Map  Intelligence  (MI)  to  insure  that  general, 
biographic,  and  map  reference  activities  are  carried  on 
without  duplication  of  effort  and  as  parts  of  an  integrated 
program  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  OCD. 

133.33  Biographic  Information  Division  (BI):  (Effec- 
tive  7-1-46)  BI  of  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection  and 
Dissemination  (OCD),  shall  be  responsible,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Director  of  OCD,  for : 

I  Systematically  organizing  and  evaluating  factual 
information  and  opinions  concerning  persons  in  foreign 
countries,  who  are  of  intrinsic  importance  or  whose  activ- 
ities or  views  may  be  considered  significant  for  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  determination  and 
implementation  of  foreign  policy. 

II  Preparing,  in  cooperation  with  other  interested 
Divisions  of  the  Department,  reports  covering  the  back- 
ground, career,  role,  influence,  connections,  and  policies 
of  such  persons. 

III  Participating  with  other  Divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  development  of  programs  for  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  biographic  intelligence. 

141.10        Office    of    Near    Eastern    and    African    Affairs 

(NEA):    (Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Division  of  Research  foe  Near  East  and  Africa 
(DRN). 
A  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  NEA,  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelli- 
gence program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Intelligence  (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Intelligence,  DRN  is  responsible  for  : 

1  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis,  pursuant  to  standards  set  by  Ad 
and  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination 
Mini  Liaison  (OCL)  ; 

2  Providing  evaluated  positive  intelligence  on  ihe 
countries  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  to  meet  the  De- 
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partment's  requirements  for  the  formulation  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  toward 
those  countries ; 

3  Collaborating  with  ACI  and  OCL  in  the  formu- 
lation of  a  Departmental  program  for  basic  research ; 

4  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  Department's  program  for  the  procure- 
ment of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  and 
evaluating,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process, 
incoming  materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rele- 
vance, accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  services ; 

5  Preparing  intelligence  reports,  studies  and  esti- 
mates for,  and  supplying  spot  information  to,  the  geo- 
graphic Divisions  of  and  other  authorized  recipients  in 
the  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group  (CIG), 
and  other  Government  agencies ; 

6  Cooperating  with  the  Special  Assistant  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  in  providing  assistance  to  De- 
partmental and  interdepartmental  intelligence  and 
research  groups,  including  CIG. 

B  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRN  shall  be  as  follows :  all  of  Africa,  except  Algeria 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  all  the  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  including  Greece,  India,  and  Burma ; 
and  secondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the  ap- 
propriate research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are  closely 
related  to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility. 

C         Organization.    DRX  shall  consist  of  the  following  : 

1  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  such  staff  aides  as 

may  be  necessary. 

2  African  Branch. 

3  Near  Eastern  Branch. 

4  Middle  Eastern  Branch. 

141.20        Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE):   (Effective 
7-1-46) 

! 

I         Division  of  Research  foe  Far  East  (DRF). 

A  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  FE,  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelli- 
gence program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Intelligence  (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Intelligence,  DRF  is  responsble  for: 

1  •  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis,  pursuant  to  standards  set  by  ACI 
and  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordina- 
tion and  Liaison  (OCL)  ; 

2  Providing  evaluated  positive  intelligence  on  the 
countries  of  the  Far  East  to  meet  the  Department's 
requirements  for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  policy 
Of  the  United  States  Government  toward  those  countries  ; 

3  Collaborating  with  ACI  and  OCL  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  Departmental  program  for  basic  research; 

4  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence 
Collection  and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and 
implementing  the  Dapartment's  program  for  the  pro- 
curement of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  and 
evaluating,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process, 


incoming  materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rele- 
vance, accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  services ; 

5  Preparing  intelligence  reports,  studies  and  esti- 
mates for,  and  supplying  spot  information  to,  the  geo- 
graphic Divisions  of  FE,  and  other  authorized  recipients 
in  the  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 
(CIG),  and  other  Government  agencies; 

6  Cooperating  with  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Research  and  Intelligence  in  providing  assistance  to 
Departmental  and  interdepartmental  intelligence  and 
research  groups,  including  CIG. 

B  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRF  shall  be  as  follows :  China,  Korea,  Japan,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Siam,  French  Indo-China,  Malayan  Union 
and  Singapore,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  other  islands 
and  territories  in  this  area ;  and  secondary  interests,  in 
collaboration  with  the  appropriate  research  Divisions,  in 
countries  which  are  closely  related  to  the  area  of  primary 
responsibility. 

C         Organization.     DRF  shall  consist  of  the  following  : 

1  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  such  staff  aides  as 

may  be  necessary. 

2  China  Branch. 

3  Japan  Branch. 

4  Southern  Areas  Branch. 

141.30        Office  of  European  Affairs  (EUR):    (Effective 
7-1-46) 


I 


Division  of  Research  for  Europe   (DUE). 


A  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  EUR  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intel- 
ligence program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intelligence  (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  DRE  is  respon- 
sible for: 

1  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis,  pursuant  to  standards  established 
by  ACI  and  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Intelligence 
Coordination  and  Liaison  (OCL)  ; 

2  Providing  evaluated  positive  intelligence  on  the 
European  countries  to  meet  the  Department's  require- 
ments for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  toward  those  countries; 

3  Collaborating  with  ACI  and  OCL  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  Departmental  program  for  basic  research  : 

4  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  Department's  program  for  the  procure- 
ment of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  and  eval- 
uating, as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process,  in- 
coming materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rele- 
vance, accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  services  ; 

5  Preparing  intelligence  reports,  studies  and  esti- 
mates for,  and  supplying  spot  information  to  the  geo- 
graphic Divisions  of  ECU,  and  other  authorized  recipi- 
ents in  the  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 
(CIG)  and  other  Government  agencies: 

6  Cooperating  with  the  Special  Assistant  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  in  providing  assistance  to  De- 
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partmental  and  interdepartmental  intelligence  and  re- 
search groups,  including  CIG. 

B  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRE  shall  he  as  follows :  all  of  continental  Europe  ex- 
cept European  Turkey  and  Greece;  the  Soviet  Union; 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa ;  Algeria ;  European  de- 
pendencies in  South  America  and  the  Caribbean ;  and  sec- 
ondary interests,  in  collaboration  with  the  appropriate 
research  Divisions,  in  countries  which  are  closely  related 
to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility. 

C         Organization.    DRE  shall  consist  of  the  following : 

1  Office  of  the  Chief,  including  such  staff  aides  as 

may  be  necessary. 

2  Central  European  Branch. 

3  Northern  and  Western  European  Branch. 

4  Southern  European  Branch. 

5  British  Commonwealth  Branch. 

6  Eastern  European  Branch. 

142.10        Office    of   American   Republic   Affairs    (ARA): 

(Effective  5-1-46) 

I        Division  of  Special  Inter-American  Affairs  (1A). 
(Effective  5-1-46) 'The  Inter-American  System  embraces 
the  multilateral  relationship  among  the  twenty-one  re- 
publics of  the  western  hemisphere.    The  International  Con- 
ferences of  American  States  are  the  major  organ  through 
which  the  governments  of  the  American  states  establish 
policies  governing  their  cooperation  and  multilateral  rela- 
tionship.   The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  central  perma- 
nent agency  representing  the  American  republics,  consist- 
ing of  a  Governing  Board  on  which  all  countries  are  repre- 
sented, and  a  secretariat  which  carries  out  the  directions 
of  the  conferences.    There  are  in  addition  technical  and 
specialized  agencies,  among  which  may  be  listed  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Inter-American  Institute 
of  Agricultural  Sciences,  The  Inter-American  Radio  Of- 
fice, etc.    The  cooperation  of  the  American  republics,  which 
has    been    intensified    since   the    adoption    of    the   Good 
Neighbor  Policy  in  1983,  concerns  not  only  the  economic, 
cultural  and  social  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas, 
but  also  the  security  of  the  western  hemisphere.    Meetings 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  initiated  in  1939',  deal  with  mutual 
problems  of  common  concern  to  the  twenty-one  republics. 
At  the  present  time  the  United  States  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  inter-American  system 
as  a  regional  arrangement  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 
A         Functions. 

1  The  Division  of  Special  Inter-American  Affairs, 
Office  of  the  American  Republic  Affairs,  has  responsi- 
bility for  the  following  functions : 

a  Initiation  and  coordination  of  policy  and 
action  regarding  the  Inter- American  System,  its  agen- 
cies, organs,  and  conferences. 

b  Liaison  and  consultation  on  behalf  of  ARA 
with  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs  ( SPA)  in 
matters  of  policy  and  action  concerning  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  the  Inter-American  System  and 
its  relations  with  the  United  Nations;  and,  concerning 
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relationships  with  other  American  republics  arising 
from  their  membership  and  participation  in  the 
United  Nations. 

c  Initiation  and  coordination  of  general  policy 
and  action  regarding  relations  with  the  other 
American  republics  in  the  field  of  military  and  naval 
affairs.  The  Division  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
provision,  by  the  Office,  of  the  Department's  secretariat 
for  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Subcommittee 
for  Latin  America. 

a  Formulation  and  recommendation  of  policy 
and  action  to  be  adopted  by  ARA  on  special  problems 
having  a  general,  inter-American  application,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
respective  geographic  divisions. 

e        In  general,  the  maintenance  of  liaison  with 
other  Offices  of  the  Department  of  State  and  with 
other  departments   and   agencies  with  reference  to 
policy  aspects  of  Inter-American  affairs  that  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  geographic  divisions. 
2        In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities,  the  Chief  of 
the  Division   shall   act   for   the   Director   in   assigned 
capacities. 
II        Division   of   Research   for  American   Repubucs 
(DRA).     (Effective  7-1-46) 

A  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Director  of  ARA  and  in  accordance  with  the  over-all  intelli- 
gence program  established  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Intelligence  (ACI)  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  Research  and  Intelligence,  DRA,  is  responsible 
for: 

1  Planning  and  implementing  a  program  of  re- 
search and  analysis,  pursuant  to  standards  established 
by  ACI  and  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Intelligence 
Coordination  and  Liaison  (OCL)  ; 

2  Providing  evaluated  positive  intelligence  on  the 
Latin  American  countries  (20)  to  meet  the  Depart- 
ment's requirements  for  the  formulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United.  States  toward  those  countries; 

3  Collaborating  with  ACT  and  OCL  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  Departmental  program  for  basic  research ; 

4  Collaborating  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Col- 
lection and  Dissemination  (OCD)  in  planning  and  im- 
plementing the  Department's  program  for  the  procure- 
ment of  intelligence  materials  from  all  sources,  and 
evaluating,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  research  process, 
incoming  materials  with  a  view  to  improving  the  rele- 
vance, accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  reporting  services ; 

5  '  Preparing  intelligence  reports,  studies  and  esti- 
mates for,  and  supplying  spot  information  to  the  geo- 
graphic Divisions  of  ARA,  and  other  authorized  recipi- 
ents in  the  Department,  the  Central  Intelligence  Group 
(CIG)   and  other  Government  agencies; 

6  Cooperating  with  the  Special  Assistant  for  Re- 
search and  Intelligence  in  providing  assistance  to  De- 
partmental and  Interdepartmental  intelligence  and  re- 
search groups,  including  CIG. 

B  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  DRA  shall  be  as  follows:  Mexico  and  Central  and 
South  America,  and  the  island  republics  of  the  Caribbean 
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ea ;  and  secondary  interests,  in  collaboration  with  the 
ppropriate  research  Divisions,   in   countries  which   are 
osely  related  to  the  areas  of  primary  responsibility. 
C         Organization.     DRA  shall  consist  of  the  following : 

1  Office  of  the  Chief  including  such  staff  aides  as 

may  be  necessary. 

2  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Section. 

3  North  and  West  Coast  Section. 

4  River  Plate  and  Brazil  Section. 

5  Functional  Analysis  Section. 

6  Reference  Section. 

12.4        Department  of  State  Participation  in  Interde- 
lrtmenta'  Intelligence  Activities:  (Effective  7-1-46) 
Central  Intelligence  Group   (CIG),  National  In- 
exce  Authority  (NIA).    Personnel  of  the  Depart- 
of  State  assigned  to  CIG,  shall  remain  under  the 
nistrative  control  of  the  Director,  Office  of  Intelligence 
■duration  and  Liaison  (OCL),  and  shall  be  operation- 
responsible  to  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  in 
cordance  with  the  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Secre- 
iry  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
ated  January  22,  1946,  which  established  NIA  and  CIG, 
rid  directed  that : 

A  "Within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations,  you 
lall  each  from  time  to  time  assign  persons  and  facilities 
•om  your  respective  Departments,  which  persons  shall 
jllectively  form  a  Central  Intelligence  Group  and  shall, 
nder  the  direction  of  a  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
ssist  the  National  Intelligence  Authority. 
B  "Subject  to  the  existing  law,  and  to  the  direction 
Qd  control  of  the  National  Intelligence  Authority,  the 
H rector  of  Central  Intelligence  shall : 

1  "Accomplish  the  correlation  and  evaluation  of 
intelligence  relating  to  the  national  security,  and  the 
appropriate  dissemination  within  the  Government  of 
the  resulting  strategic  and  national  policy  intelligence. 
In  so  doing,  full  use  shall  be  made  of  the  staff  and 
facilities  of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Depart- 
ments. 

2  "Plan  for  the  coordination  of  such  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  intelligence  agencies  of  your  Departments  as 
relate  to  the  national  security  and  recommend  to  the 
National  Intelligence  Authority  the  establishment  of 
such  over-all  policies  and  objectives  as  will  assure  the 
most  effective  accomplishment  of  the  national  intelli- 
gence mission. 

3  "Perform,  for  the  benefit  of  said  intelligence 
agencies,  such  services  of  common  concern  as  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Authority  determines  can  be  more 
efficiently  accomplished  centrally. 

4  "Perform  such  other  functions  and  duties  related 
to  intelligence  affecting  the  national  security  as  the 
President  and  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  may 
from  time  to  time  direct." 

I  Joint  Intelligence  Studies  Publishing  Board 
[JISPB).  Personnel  of  the  Department  of  State  assigned 
o  JISPB  shall  remain  under  the  administrative  control 
if  the  Diretor,  OCL,  and  shall  be  operationally  responsi- 
ile  to  the  Board  for  the  participation  in  coordinating  and 
■diting  contributions  from  all  participating  Government 


agencies    to    the   Joint   Army-Navy 
(JANIS)    including  contributive  max 
grams,  and  in  completing  the  final  studic 

183.5        Advisory    Committee    on    Intelligence    (ACi;. 

(Effective  7-1-46) 

I  Functions.  ACI  shall  serve  as  a  consultative  body 
to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and 
Intelligence  with  respect  to  the : 

A  Establishment  and  coordination  of  Departmental 
intelligence  objectives  and  policies. 

B  Implementation  of  Departmental  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  National  Intelligence  Authority  (NIA). 

C  Participation  by  the  Department  in  any  central- 
ized operations  or  projects  which  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Authority  may  propose. 

II  Membership.  ACI  is  composed  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  as 
Chairman ;  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  European,  Far 
Eastern,  Near  Eastern,  and  African  Affairs ;  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs ;  and  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration. 

III  Meetings.  The  Committee  will  determine  the  time 
and  place  of  its  meetings  and  its  procedures. 

IV  Subcommittee  on  Programs  and  Priorities  (SPP). 
The  principal  working  subcommittee  of  ACI  shall  be  SPP. 

A  SPP  shall  formulate  the  over-all  Departmental  in- 
telligence program  and  shall  facilitate  the  detailed  and 
current  implementation  of  the  programs  and  objectives  ap- 
proved by  ACI  by  considering  problems  of  organization  and 
operation,  establishing  basic  priorities  for  research  and 
intelligence  projects  carried  on  within  the  Office  of  In- 
telligence Coordination  and  Liaison  (OCL),  the  Office  of 
Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemination  (OCD),  or  any 
of  the  research  Divisions  in  the  geographic  Offices,  and 
deciding  disputed  issues  relating  to  projects  and  priorities. 

B  SPP  shall  refer  policy  questions  of  primary  im- 
portance to  ACI. 

O  SPP  shall  be  composed  of  permanent  members 
representing  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence, 
OCL,  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  (EUR),  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  (NEA),  the  Office  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  (FE),  the  Office  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs  (ARA),  and  the  Office  of  Special  Political 
Affairs  (SPA),  designated  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  or 
Office  Director  concerned.  The  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  for  Research  and  Intelligence  shall  designate 
the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  from  among  the  perma- 
nent members.      / 

V  Additional  Subcommittees.  ACI  shall  establish 
any  additional  subcommittees  which  it  finds  necessary  and 
may  direct  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  function. 

VI  Secretariat.  The  Intelligence  Coordination  Divi- 
sion (ICD)  shall  provide  the  secretariat  for  ACI  and  its 
subcommittees. 


Revisions  of  and  additions  to  regulations  printed  in 
Bulletin  of  May  12, 1946,  p.  826. 
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Training  Announcements 

ORIENTATION  CONFERENCES,  SEPTEMBER  16-20,   1946 


Foreign  Service  Orientation  Conferences,  9  a.  m. 

September  16 

Political     Objectives     of     American     Foreign 
Policy 
Harley  Notter,  Adviser,  Office  of  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs  (SPA) 

September  17 
Economic    Objectives    of    American    Foreign 
Policy 
Fisher  Howe,  Special  Assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic- 
Affairs  (A-C) 

September  18 

Introduction  to  India  and  the  Far  East 

John  B.  Appleton,  Assistant  Chief,  Division 
of  Research  for  Far  East   (DRF) 

September  19 
Background  of  World  Politics 

William  Maddox,  Chief,  Division  of  Training 
Services   (FSS) 

September  20 
Introduction  to  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  and  the  British  Empire 
Joseph  Sweeney,  Acting  Chief.  British  Com- 
monwealth Branch  (DRE) 

These  conferences  are   open   to   all  personnel   of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service,  room  474,  main 
State  Department  building. 

Personnel   of   other   departments   in   Washington   may    attend   by    calling   the   registrar   in    advance   on    ex- 
tension 3179.  .   , 
Further    information    concerning    orientation    conferences   may   be  secured  from   LeRoy   H.   Mayes.   Special 

Assistant   for   Orientation   Conferences,   extension   3056. 


Departmental  Orientation  Conferences,  IB  a.  m. 

September  16 

Work   and   Problems   of   the   Offi- 
Affairs 
Francis  H.   Russell,   Acting  Din 
of  Public  Affairs  (OPI) 

September  17 

Work  and  Problems  of  the  Office  o] 
tional  Information  and  Cultural  . 
William  T.  Stone,  Director,  Office  of  1 
national  Information  and   Cultura 
fairs  (OIC) 

September  18 

Cultural  Objectives  of  American  Foreign  P 
Kenneth  Holland,  Assistant  Director,  ( 
of  International  Information  and 
tural  Affairs   (OIC) 

September  19 

Political   Problems    of    the.  Office    of    Sp 
Political  Affairs 
Alger  Hiss,  Director,  Office  of  Special  P 
cal  Affairs  (SPA) 

September  20 
Research  and  Intelligence 

W.  Park  Armstrong,  Consultant  to  Special 
Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence 

(SA-L) 
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The  New  Republic  of  the  Philippines 


Article  by  EDWARD  W.  MILL1 


Anew  republic,  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, was  born  in  Manila  on  July  4,  1946. 
This  new  republic,  the  product  of  48  years  of  close 
Philippine-American  cooperation,  entered  nation- 
hood not  only  at  a  critical  time  in  world  history 
but  also  at  a  time  when  grave  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  national  concern  were  demanding  a  solu- 
tion. 

Transfer  of  Sovereignty 

Philippine  independence  was  proclaimed  by 
this  Government  through  the  medium  of  a  special 
presidential  proclamation  issued  by  President 
Truman  on  July  4.2  In  this  proclamation  the 
President  declared  that  the  United  States  "with- 
draws and  surrenders  all  rights  of  possession, 
supervision,  jurisdiction,  control,  or  sovereignty 
now  existing  and  exercised  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  and  over  the  territory  and  people  of 
the  Philippines  .  .  ."  and  further,  that  the  United 
States  does  "hereby  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  Philippines  as  a  separate  and  self-governing 
nation.  .  .  ."  This  proclamation  was  read  in 
Manila  by  retiring  High  Commissioner  (Ambas- 
sador-designate) Paul  V.  McNutt  before  thou- 
sands of  assembled  Filipinos  and  world  leaders 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  dawn  of  Philip- 
pine independence. 

At  the  same  time  in  Manila  a  provisional  agree- 
ment to  cover  interim  relations  between  the  two 
countries  was  signed,  as  was  a  treaty  of  general 
relations  3  between  the  two  countries.  The  provi- 
sional agreement  was  intended  to  cover  the  tem- 
porary period  prior  to  the  ratification  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  countries  of  the  formal  treaty 
of  general  relations.  In  a  special  message  of 
July  30,  President  Truman  submitted  the  treaty 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  requesting  "the  earli- 
est possible  consideration  of  the  treaty  and  proto- 
col by  the  Senate."  *  On  July  31  the  Senate  gave 
its  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  This 
treaty  contains  eight  articles,  most  of  them  fur- 
ther formalizing  the  grant  of  Philippine  inde- 


pendence. Article  I  provides  for  the  withdrawal 
of  American  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  by 
the  United  States  and  the  recognition  by  the 
United  States  of  the  independence  of  the  Philip- 
pines; article  II  provides  for  the  rights  to  be 
accorded  by  each  country  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  officers  of  the  other  country;  article  III 
provides  for  the  temporary  representation  of 
Philippine  interests  abroad  by  the  American  For- 
eign Service;  article  IV  pertains  to  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  of  all  debts 
and  liabilities  of  the  Philippines,  its  provinces, 
cities,  municipalities,  and  instrumentalities;  arti- 
cle V  provides  for  the  continued  review  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  of  certain  cases 
pending  at  the  time  of  Philippine  independence; 
article  VI  relates  to  the  adjustment  of  certain 
claims  between  the  two  countries ;  article  VII  pro- 
vides for  the  assumption  by  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  of  the  treaty  obligations  assumed  by 
the  United  States  in  the  treaties  with  Spain  of 
December  10,  1898  and  November  7,  1900;  and 
article  VIII  provides  for  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty  by  the  two  governments.  An 
accompanying  protocol  sets  forth  understandings 
of  the  two  governments  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
pose and  scope  of  the  treaty.  This  treaty  will  be 
the  official  document  formalizing  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

Congress  and  the  Philippines 

As  Philippine  independence  approached,  it  be- 
came imperative  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 


*Mr.  Mill  is  Acting  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Philippine  Affairs,  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  For  other  articles  by  Mr.  Mill  on  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3,  1946, 
p.  148  and  Bulletin  of  June  9, 1946,  p.  980. 

2  Bulletin  of  July  14,  1946,  p.  66. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  282. 

4  See  S.  Ex.  Rept.  10,  79th  Cong.,  July  31,  1946. 
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States  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  change 
in  relationship  between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
three  months  preceding  independence  a  number 
of  important  legislative  measures  affecting 
Philippine-American  relations  were  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  were  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Among  the  more  important  of  these 
measures  were  Public  Law  483  on  the  subject  of 
Filipino  naturalization  and  Public  Law  454, 
known  as  the  "Republic  of  the  Philippines  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Act".  In  addition,  a  number  of 
lesser  acts  were  passed.5 

Filipino  Naturalization 

Perhaps  of  greatest  symbolic  importance  to  Fili- 
pinos was  the  passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
naturalization  of  Filipinos  as  American  citizens. 
For  many  months  bills  have  been  before  the  Con- 
gress to  wipe  out  the  discriminatory  barriers  to 
Filipino  naturalization  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  Filipino  Natu- 
ralization Act  passed  by  the  Congress,  section  303 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  is  amended  to  make 
Filipinos    racially    eligible    for    naturalization.6 


5  Among  these  was  Public  Law  485,  79th  Cong.,  ap- 
proved July  3,  1946,  known  as  the  "Philippine  Property 
Act  of  1946".  For  a  time  this  bill  stirred  considerable 
opposition  in  Manila,  but  amendments  were  made  in  the 
act  and  it  was  finally'  adopted  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  act  continues  in  force  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  of  Oct.  6, 1917,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  transfer  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  certain  enemy  alien  property  in  the 
islands.  Section  6  of  the  act  also  reaffirms  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  retain  certain  diplomatic  and  consular 
property  and  military  and  other  bases  as  previously  pro- 
vided for  in  legislation  of  the  Congress. 

A  very  important  bill  which  failed  to  pass  during  the 
closing  minutes  of  the  recent  session  of  Congress  was  the 
so-called  Filipino  Veterans'  Bill.  This  bill  (S.  2235) 
provided  a  system  of  relief  for  veterans,  and  dependents  of 
veterans,  who  served  during  World  War  II  in  the  organized 
military  forces  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  while  such  forces  were  in  the  service  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the 
Military  Order  of  July  6,  1941  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  See  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  2,  1946,  p. 
10909,  for  a  more  extensive  discussion  of  the  contents  of 
this  bill. 

Other  recent  legislative  enactments  concerning  the  Phil- 
lippines  included:  Public  Law  654,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Aug.  7,  1946,  "To  authorize  the  continuance  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Treasury  of  deposits  of  public  moneys  from  the 
Philippine  Islands" ;  and  Public  Law  652,  79th  Cong., 
approved  Aug.  7, 19-16,  "To  provide  for  the  return  of  certain 
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Filipinos  who  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 
May  1, 1934  are  permitted  to  apply  for  naturaliza- 
tion at  once  and  without  filing  the  usual  certifi- 
cates of  arrival  or  declarations  of  intention ;  Fili- 
pinos who  arrived  in  the  United  States  after  1934 
are  eligible  to  naturalization  but  must  be  natural- 
ized according  to  the  standard  procedure  now  in 
effect.  In  addition,  persons  of  the  Philippine 
nationality  will  be  eligible  to  come  to  the  United 
States  under  a  quota  of  100  a  year. 

This  bill  rectifies  a  long  injustice  to  the  Filipino 
people  and  is  a  step  calculated  to  strengthen  fur- 
ther the  close  ties  between  the  two  peoples. 
Throughout  the  Philippines  and  especially  in  the 
Filipino  communities  of  California  and  Hawaii, 
the  measure  was  hailed  with  much  satisfaction.7 

Military  Assistance  for  the  Philippines 

Another  step  taken  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  post-independence  relations  of  the  two 
countries  was  to  pass  the  bill  known  as  the  "Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  Military  Assistance 
Act".8  This  bill,  among  other  things,  authorized 
the  President,  "upon  application  by  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  and  whenever  in  his  discre- 


securities  to  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Government". 

0  Public  Law  483,  79th  Cong.  (H.  R.  3517) ,  approved  July 
2,  1946,  'An  Act  to  authorize  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  persons  of  races  indigenous  to  India,  and  persons 
of  races  indigenous  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  make  them 
racially  eligible  for  naturalization,  and  for  other  purposes." 

See  also  on  this  subject,  S.  Rept.  1439,  79th  Cong.,  dated 
June  10,  1946. 

7  High  Commissioner  McNutt,  commenting  on  the  nat- 
uralization bill  on  June  19,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  passage  of  this  legislation,  declaring :  "It  would  have 
been  a  source  of  major  annoyance  after  July  4  to  find 
Filipinos  barred  from  entrance  into  the  mother  coun- 
try. ...  To  bar  them  from  citizenship  would  have  like- 
wise been  a  source  of  rancor  and  a  completely  unjustified 
discrimination.  These  barriers .  were  set  up  during  the 
growing  pains  of  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  the 
American  people  have  long  abandoned  these  prejudices. 
Filipinos  are  among  the  most  welcome  of  those  to  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  on  an  immigration  basis. 
The  approval  by  Congress  represents  a  recognition  of  an 
existing  state  of  mind  in  America.  .  .  ."  (Free  Philip- 
pines, Manila,  June  19,  1946.) 

8  Public  Law  454,  79th  Cong.  (H.R.  6572),  approved  June 
26,  1946,  "An  Act  to  provide  military  assistance  to  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
national  security  and  to  form  a  basis  for  participation  by 
that  government  in  such  defensive  military  operations  as 
the  future  may  require."  See  also  S.  Rept.  1393,  79th 
Cong.,  dated  May  29,  1946. 
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tion  the  public  interest,  renders  such  a  course  ad- 
visable, to  provide:  (a)  for  the  instruction  and 
training  of  military  and  naval  personnel  of  the 
Eepublic  of  the  Philippines;  (b)  for  the  mainte- 
nance, repair  and  rehabilitation  of  military  or 
naval  equipment  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
country;  and  (<?)  for  the  transfer  to  the  said 
country  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  as  defined  in  the  President's  proclamation 
2549  of  April  9,  1942,  or  any  superseding  procla- 
mations; any  other  aircraft;  naval  vessels  except 
those  in  the  category  of  battleships,  cruisers,  air- 
craft carriers,  destroyers,  and  submarines;  any 
stores,  supplies,  services,  technical  information, 
material,  and  equipment  .  .  ."  subject  to  certain 
conditions  provided  in  the  act.  In  addition,  the 
President  was  authorized,  "upon  application  from 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  and  whenever  in 
his  discretion  the  public  interest  xvenders  such  a 
course  advisable,  to  detail  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  to  assist  that 
Government.  .  .  ." 

This  bill  is  supplementary  to,  but  independent 
of.  Public  Law  380  of  June  29, 1944,  which  author- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States  to  "with- 
hold or  to  acquire  and  to  retain  such  bases,  neces- 
sary appurtenances  to  such  bases,  and  the  rights 
incident  thereto  ...  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 9  Nego- 
tiations concerning  the  implementation  of  this 
base  legislation  have  been  held  for  some  time,  and 
it  is  expected  that  some  agreement  will  be  reached 
by  the  two  countries  regarding  bases  in  the  near 
future. 

As  another  step  in  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Philippines,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  proclamation  of  July  1,  1946, 
released  from  the  service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  all  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  which  were  called  into  service  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  a  previous  Executive  order  of  July  6,  1941.10 

Financial  Assistance  to  the  Philippine  Republic 

At  the  very  outset  of  its  national  existence  the 
Philippine  Republic  faced  the  greatest  budgetary 
difficulties.  Cut  off  from  its  usual  sources  of  rev- 
enue as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  facing  vast  prob- 
lems  of  reconstruction,   the   Philippines   looked 
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increasingly  to  the  United  States  for  financial  sal- 
vation. In  a  special  message  to  the  Philippine 
Congress  on  June  21,  1946  President  Roxas  de- 
clared that  "we  are  today  living  through  the  most 
crucial  period  of  our  life  as  a  nation".11  The 
Philippine  President,  during  his  visit  to  Wash- 
ington in  May  1946  and  in  the  months  following, 
made  urgent  requests  that  the  Philippines  be 
granted  a  loan  to  meet  pressing  immediate  budg- 
etary difficulties. 

As  a  result  of  these  pleas,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  closing  days  of  the  recent 
session  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156  to  ex- 
tend the  succession,  lending  powers,  and  functions 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.12 
This  resolution  authorized  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  to  "lend  or  extend  credit  to 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
in  an  amount  or  amounts  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  $75,000,000  at  such  time  or  times  before 
July  1, 1947  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems, shall  deem  to  be  warranted  by  the  financial 
position  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  .  .  ." 
The  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  in  connection 
with  this  loan  was  not  to  be  less  than  two  percent  a 
year. 

It  was  expected  that  this  loan  would  help  to 
meet  the  present  budgetary  crisis  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  it  was  not  considered  at  all  unlikely  that 


"Public  Law  380,  78th  Cong.  (S.  J.  Res.  93),  approved 
June  29,  1944,  "Joint  Resolution  declaring  the  policy  of 
the  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  independence  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Congress  of  the  Philippines,  in  Joint  Resolution  4 
of  June  22,  1945,  authorized  the  President  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  conduct  negotiations  with  regard  to  the  retention 
of  bases  by  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines. 

10  Military  Order  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  June  29,  1946,  released  July  1,  1946. 

n  In  his  address  to  the  Philippine  Congress,  delivered 
in  the  Sessions  Hall,  House  of  Representatives,  Manila, 
June  3,  1946,  on  the  "state  of  the  Nation"  President 
Roxas  declared  that  "we  are  faced  ...  by  the  fact  that 
our  Government  is  without  financial  means  to  support  even 
its  basic  functions,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  projects  in 
rehabilitation  and  economic  development  which  we  con- 
template and  which  are,  indeed,  vital  to  our  continued 
existence.  .  .  ." 

12  Public  Law  656,  79th  Cong.,  approved  Aug.  7, 1946.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  passage  of  this 
resolution,  see  Congressional  Record,  July  27,  1946,  p. 
10431. 
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further  requests  for  loans  would  be  forthcoming 
from  the  Philippines.  Meanwhile,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Philippine  Government  will  take  drastic 
measures  to  increase  its  sources  of  revenue. 
Among  the  measures  which  have  been  suggested 
are  steps  to  increase  the  excise,  sales,  and  residence 
tax  rates,  to  improve  the  machinery  of  tax  collec- 
tion, and  possibly  to  levy  a  tax  on  income  and 
profits  earned  during  the  Japanese  occupation.13 

Problems  of  Independence— Reconstruction 
and  Rehabilitation 

Independence  for  the  islands  has  brought  with 
it  new  and  heavy  responsibilities  for  the  Philip- 
pine Government.  Foremost  among  these  prob- 
lems continuing  to  confront  the  Philippines  is  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  attempted  in 
Public  Laws  370  and  371  to  provide  part  of  this 
assistance.  Public  Law  371,  known  as  the  "Philip- 
pine Trade  Act  of  1946,"  provides  for  free  trade 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  for 
eight  years,  after  which  incoming  Philippine  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  five  percent 
progressively  over  a  span  of  20  years  until  at  the 
end  of  the  period  full  duties  are  being  assessed 
Philippine  goods.  Public  Law  370,  known  as  the 
"Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act."  provides  for  the 

m  In  his  address,  above  cited,  to  the  Philippine  Congress 
on  June  3,  1946,  President  Roxas  took  cognizance  also 
of  the  need  for  remedying  the  present  system  of  Gov- 
ernment finances.  The  President's  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject was  as  follows :  "The  projected  loan  from  the  United 
States  Government  will  be  only  of  transient  value  to  us 
unless  we  immediately  lay  a  sound  and  sensible  basis  for 
government  financing.  I  propose  that  our  entire  budget 
procedure  be  reviewed  and  that  a  more  flexible  technique 
both  for  determining  budgetary  needs  and  for  allocating 
our  expenditures  be  devised.  I  propose  the  establishment 
in  the  executive  office  of  a  strong  Budget  Bureau  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  review  the  budget  estimates  of  the 
various  departments  and  then  to  pass  upon  authorized 
appropriations  before  expenditures  are  made,  on  the  basis 
of  need.  I  propose  that  this  Budget  Bureau  have  the 
power  of  recommendation  on  revenue  measures  so  that  rev- 
enue and  expenditures  may  he  intimately  correlated.  .  .  ." 

"For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  provisions  of 
these  bills,  see  the  article  entitled  "The  Philippines  Pre- 
pares for  Independence",  Bulletin  of  June  9,  1946,  p.  980. 

a  See  H.  Doc.  632,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Communication 
from  the  President.  June  4,  194G. 

10  Public  Law  521,  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  23,  1946, 
pp.  24-2.%. 
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granting  to  Philippine  war-damage  claimants  of 
$400,000,000  in  war  damages,  the  disposal  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  without  reimburse- 
ment of  $100,000,000  in  surplus  property,  and  for 
the  spending  of  $120,000,000  in  various  rehabilita- 
tion and  training  projects.14 

The  Executive  agreement  provided  for  in  the 
Trade  Act  to  bring  that  act  into  force  was  signed 
in  Manila  on  July  4,  but  before  becoming  finally 
effective  the  Philippines  must,  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions,  amend  its  Constitution  to  incorpo- 
rate the  provisions  of  section  341  of  the  Trade  Act 
concerning  the  rights  of  United  States  citizens  and 
business  enterprises  in  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Philippines.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Philippine  Con- 
stitution in  accordance  with  the  Executive  agree- 
ment of  the  Trade  Act  was  recently  introduced  in 
the  Philippine  Senate. 

So  far  as  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  is 
concerned,  important  steps  have  also  been  taken  to 
bring  this  act  into  effect.15  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  $57,918,000  to 
cover  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1947  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act.16  A  Philippine  War  Damage 
Commission,  composed  of  Frank  A.  Waring,  chair- 
man, John  S.  Young,  and  Francisco  Delgado,  has 
also  been  appointed  by  President  Truman,  and  this 
Commission  has  recently  been  making  a  survey  of 
the  war-damage  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Trade  and  Rehabilitation  Acts  will  assist 
greatly  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  Philippines.  But  the  burden  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  to  a  great  extent  will  have 
to  be  carried  by  the  Filipino  people. 

Law  and  Order 

The  wake  of  war  has  left  in  the  Philippines  seri- 
ous problems  of  law  and  order.  In  the  central 
Luzon  provinces  and  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Mindanao  the  situation  at  times  has  been  particu- 
larly critical.  At  one  time  it  was  estimated  that 
over  300,000  arms  were  illegally  held  in  the 
Philippines. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  unrest  in  the  cen- 
tral Luzon  provinces  has  been  due  to  the  long- 
standing, decades-old  dissatisfaction  of  the  peas- 
ants in  these  provinces  with  the  conditions  of  their 
livelihood.  President  Roxas  declared  recently 
that  "social   and   economic  injustices,   especially 
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ate  in  those  areas,  have  been  proper  soil  for  the 
i nest  of  violence.  .  .  ." 1T 

During  the  war  the  various  agrarian  groups 
cured  firearms,  and  since  the  end  of  the  war  they 
ive  shown  little  inclination  to  surrender  them 
id  to  return  to  the  status  quo.  What  the  solution 
the  agrarian  situation  in  central  Luzon  may  be 
not  yet  known.  In  his  inaugural  address,  how- 
er,  President  Roxas  declared : 
"We  will  move  with  maximum  speed  to  cure  the 
Is  which  beset  the  landless  and  the  tenants,  the 
ingry  and  the  unemployed.  Only  unavoidable 
ck  of  means  can  delay  the  full  execution  of  this 
flicy.  A  new  tenancy  law,  granting  a  greater 
tare  of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  those  who  till 
le  soil,  will  be  recommended;  usury  will  be 
amped  out ;  lands  will  be  purchased  by  the  Gov- 
•nment  and  resold  to  tenants;  new  agricultural 
•eas  will  be  opened  to  settlement ;  modern  meth- 
1s  of  agriculture  will  be  taught ;  and  farm  raa- 
linery  will  be  made  available  for  purchase.  It  is 
iy  aim  to  raise  the  status  of  the  farm  worker, 

>  increase  his  earnings,  to  spread  wide  the  benefits 
i  modern  technology.  .  .  ." 18 

In  addition,  the  President  has  announced  a  plan 

>  establish  an  agrarian  commission  to  study  the 
•onomic  problems  of  the  areas  where  unrest  now 
revails.  Since  his  inauguration  President  Roxas 
as  been  holding  various  conferences  with  leaders 
f  the  disaffected  groups  in  an  attempt  to  effect,  a 
jmpromise  solution  of  the  problems  involved, 
onflicting  reports  continue  to  be  received  regard- 
lg  the  state  of  law  and  order  in  these  provinces 
ow,  but  during  August  there  was  some  reason  to 
elieve  the  President  had  succeeded  in  achieving 
better  basis  for  understanding  between  the  tenant 
termers  of  the  central  Luzon  area  on  one  hand  and 
le  landlords  on  the  other. 

Creating  a  Foreign  Service 

With  independence  the  Philippines  faced  the 
ecessity  for  creating  an  entirely  new  Foreign 
iervice.  During  the  temporary  period  while  this 
'oreign  Service  is  being  recruited  and  organized  19 
lie  United  States  will,  at  the  formal  request  of 
de  Philippine  Government,  represent  Philippine 
titerests  abroad.  An  American  adviser,  Richard 
E  Butrick,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  I, 
las  also  been  sent  to  Manila  at  the  request  of 
Resident  Roxas  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  the 
lew  Philippine  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


A  Philippine  Embassy  was  established  in  Wash- 
ington on  July  4,  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
establish  Philippine  consulates  in  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  and  other  cities  to  be  determined  later. 
The  Philippine  Government  at  the  present  time  is 
also  considering  establishing  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular representation  with  China,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Significance  of  Philippine  Independence 

Philippine  independence  was  generally  hailed 
throughout  the  world  as  a  tribute  to  America's 
enlightened  policies  towards  dependent  peoples. 

Px^esident  Truman,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  Phil- 
ippines on  July  4,20  declared  that  "this  is  a  proud 
day  for  our  two  countries."  The  President  went 
on  to  say  that  "the  United  States  has  faith  in  the 
ability  and  in  the  determination  of  the  Philippine 
people  to  solve  the  problems  confronting  their 
country." 

In  Manila,  President  Roxas  declared:  "Amer- 
ican flags  have  been  lowered  from  flagstaffs  in 
this  land — not  in  defeat,  not  in  surrender,  not 
by  compulsion,  but  by  voluntary  act  of  the  sover- 
eign American  Nation.  The  flag  which  was  first 
raised  in  conquest  here  has  been  hauled  down  in 
even  greater  glory.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  will 
no  longer  fly  over  this  land  but  in  the  hearts  of 
18,000,000  Filipinos,  and  in  the  eyes  of  many 
millions  more  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  flies  more  triumphantly  today  than  ever 
before  in  history."  The  President  concluded  by 
declaring  that  the  Philippines  will  be  "a  staging- 
area  for  democracy  in  this  part  of  the  world." 

Thus  ended  one  phase  of  the  great  American 
experiment  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  next  phase, 
the  Philippines  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  independent  nationhood.  Problems 
of  the  most  serious  import  faced  the  new  Republic, 
but  with  the  continued  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  this  chal- 
lenge would  be  successfully  met. 

"Message  of  the  President  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
Philippine  Congress,  June  3,  1946. 

"Inaugural  address  of  Manuel  Roxas,  President  of  the 
Philippines,  delivered  May  28,  1946  at  the  grounds  of  the 
former  Legislative  Building  in  Manila. 

19  For  an  article  on  the  Philippine  Foreign  Affairs  Train- 
ing Program,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  3,  1946,  p.  148. 

20  For  a  compilation  of  the  main  documents  relating  to 
the  independence  of  the  Philippines,  see  Bulletin  of  July 
14,  1946,  p.  66. 


German  Documents: 

Conferences  With  Japanese  Representatives1 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  REICH  FOREIGN 
MINISTER  AND  AMBASSADOR  OSHIMA  AND  MAJOR  GENERAL  OKAMOTO 

AT  FUSCHL,  MAY  19,  1943 


Foreign  Minister's  Memorandum  32/43 

A  mbassador  oshima  asked  to  say  something  first 
J\  about  the  mission  under  the  leadership  of 
General  Okamoto  and  then  to  go  somewhat  into 
detail  about  their  report.  Last  August  it  had  been 
planned  to  send  an  Imperial  delegation  to  Ger- 
many, but,  as  was  known,  that  had  not  taken 
place  because  of  difficulties  in  communication. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  dispatch  of  such  a 
delegation  had  always  been  intended,  so  that  now 
finally  this  small  group  of  four  persons  had  been 
assembled  and  sent  here  in  order  to  inform  the 
Ambassador  more  fully  about  the  situation  in 
Japan  than  was  possible  by  telegraphic  means. 
He  was  instructed  by  his  Government  to  transmit 
a  communication  on  the  subject  to  the  Reich  For- 
eign Minister.  General  Okamoto,  after  an  assign- 
ment on  the  Japanese  General  Staff,  had  been 
Quartermaster  General  under  General  Terauchi  at 
Singapore  and  accordingly  possessed  especially 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  southern  area  of 
operations.  The  other  gentlemen  were  also  ex- 
perts in  their  special  fields  in  connection  with  the 
Japanese  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  the  intention 
that,  after  the  completion  of  their  mission,  they 
should  return  to  Tokyo  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
most  likely  they  would  make  the  return  trip  to 
Japan  by  U-boat. 

Before  going  into  the  details  of  his  communica- 
tion it  was  his  duty  to  convey  the  thanks  of  his 


'These  are  translations  of  documents  on  Japan,  secured 
from  German  Government  files,  and  are  among  the  German 
official  papers  which  the  Bulletin  is  currently  publishing. 

These  documents  have  been  selected  and  translated  by 
J.  S.  Beddie,  an  officer  in  the  Division  of  Research  and 
Publication,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State 


Government  for  the  assistance  of  the  German 
Government  in  the  transfer  of  Bose  to  Tokyo. 
The  arrival  of  Bose  had  taken  place  even  earlier 
than  they  had  expected.  It  had  been  intended  to 
bring  Bose  to  Tokyo  for  some  time  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  Japanese  preparatory  meas- 
ures for  the  campaign  of  agitation  and  with  the 
situation  in  India  as  a  whole.  Tokyo,  therefore, 
desired  that  the  arrival  of  Bose  be  kept  secret  until 
August.  The  reason  for  keeping  it  secret  was 
apparently  based  on  the  local  situation  on  the 
Indian-Burmese  frontier.  Also  some  500  agents 
were  available,  as  well  as  an  Indian  legion  of 
25,000  men.  Regarding  further  plans  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Bose  and  his  activities  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  would  be  kept  informed 
currently. 

In  his  reply  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  he  regarded  Subhas  Chan- 
dra Bose  as  the  best  man  available  for  the  ends 
which  Japan  was  trying  to  attain.  Bose,  who  had 
formerly  been  mayor  of  Calcutta  and  president 
of  the  All-India  Congress,  was  undoubtedly  an 
outstanding  personality,  and  if  a  well-conducted 
propaganda  campaign  on  his  part  could  go  hand 
in  hand  with  a  military  advance,  that  would  cer- 
tainly represent  the  most  successful  solution.  To 
this  the  Ambassador  agreed  emphatically. 

Oshima  then  declared  that  he  had  been  directed 
to  inform  the  German  Government  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  and  the  Japanese  armed  forces 
were  prepared  to  conduct  this  war  in  close  collab- 
oration with  the  Axis  powers  and  in  an  uncom- 
promising fashion  until  the  common  victory  should 
be  attained.  The  Japanese  Government  was  con- 
vinced that  the  victory  or  defeat  of  Japan  was 
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ntirely  dependent  upon  the  victory  or  defeat  of 
lie  Axis  powers  and  that  accordingly  our  destinies 
fere  indivisibly  bound  up  with  each  other. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  on  his  part  stated 
hat  Germany  was,  of  course,  similarly  convinced 
f  the  connection  between  their  destinies. 

Passing  to  the  situation  in  East  Asia  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  General  Oka- 
uoto,  Ambassador  Oshima  explained  that  the 
urge-scale  operations  had  gone  off  more  favorably 
nd  actually  more  quickly  than  the  Japanese  lead- 
rship  had  expected.  The  control  of  that  tremen- 
lous  area  which  extended  over  some  10,000  kilo- 
net  ers  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Solomons  pre- 
ented,  however,  some  very  difficult  problems,  of 
riiich  the  shipping  shortage  was  the  greatest.  All 
if  the  transportation  of  war  materiel  as  well  as  all 
ransportation  of  troops  for  the  occupied  areas  had 
o  be  carried  out  by  ship.  Additionally  almost 
ill  of  the  raw  materials  had  to  be  brought  first  to 
Japan  for  processing,  as  for  example  the  oil  to 
he  refineries.  Only  at  Parabang  had  any  refin- 
ries  fallen  undamaged  into  their  hands.  At  Para- 
>ang  some  2,000,000  to  3,000,000  tons  of  oil  could 
)e  refined  annually,  which,  however,  was  not  suffi- 
:ient  to  meet  the  total  needs.  This  immense  re- 
tirement in  the  way  of  shipping  had  to  be  met 
,vith  a  total  of  6,000,000  tons  available. 

For  new  ship  construction  there  were  princi- 
Dally  available  only  the  shipyards  in  the  home 
•ountry.  In  the  newly  occupied  areas  there  were 
mly  small  yards  in  existence  at  Hong  Kong.  Singa- 
pore, and  in  the  former  Dutch  area  at  Soerabaja. 
kt  Singapore  the  drydocks  for  the  large  ships, 
ivhich  had  been  sunk,  had  been  raised  again,  but 
:hey  had  not  been  repaired. 

Shipbuilding  was  also  dependent  on  the  supply 
A  iron.  There  were  large  iron-ore  supplies  in 
existence  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  but  they  had  not 
been  sufficiently  exploited  (Oshima  could  not  sup- 
ply exact  information  about  the  quantities  previ- 
ous v  produced  in  this  area) .  Iron  ore  was  there- 
fore at  the  moment  being  mainly  imported  from 
Kanchukuo.  The  new  ship  construction  amounted 
to  some  1,500,000  tons  a  year. 

The  total  capacity  for  steel  production 
amounted  to  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  shipping  tonnage,  however,  only  60  to 
70  percent  of  this  could  be  employed. 

This  all  meant  that  sufficient  raw  materials 
were  on  hand,  but  because  of  the  shortage  of  ship- 
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ping  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  an  adequate  ex- 
tent. Necessity  had,  however,  made  them  inven- 
tive; and  a  beginning  had  been  made  with  the 
construction  of  wooden  ships,  and  many  large 
wooden  ships  were  already  being  used  for  long- 
distance transportation. 

For  the  transportation  of  oil  large  balloon-tank 
ships  had  been  constructed  from  rubber  which 
was  available  in  sufficient  quantities.  These  bal- 
loon-tank ships  were  of  about  the  size  of  barrage 
balloons  and  had  the  advantage,  because  of  their 
very  small  draft,  that  they  could  not  be  hit  by 
torpedoes.  A  steamer  could  tow  several  such  bal- 
loon-tanks. After  the  refining  of  the  oil  in  Japan 
it  was  then  transported  to  its  destination  in  these 
balloon-tanks.  At  the  same  time  these  rubber 
ships  served  as  oil  tanks  which  could  easily  be 
concealed  and  gotten  out  of  the  way  in  the  en- 
dangered ai^eas.  The  total  capacity  of  the  oil 
refineries  amounted  to  10,000,000  tons. 

With  regard  to  the  military  situation  itself 
Oshima  declared:  Since  the  operations  in  the 
southern  area  had  gone  off  extremely  rapidly  the 
plan  to  attack  Australia  itself  had  been  formed. 
Because  of  difficulties  with  the  supply  routes, 
however,  this  plan  had  been  dropped  and  the 
operation  had  been  confined  to  the  Solomon 
Islands.  The  long  and  severe  battles  on  the 
island  of  Guadalcanal,  which  had  permitted  the 
completion  of  the  line  which  had  been  previously 
won,  had  been  concluded  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  island  and  we  were  now  remaining  on  this 
line,  on  which  the  positions  had  been  strengthened 
and  adequate  air  bases  had  been  established. 
From  this  point  every  opportunity  was  being  used 
to  attack  and  weaken  the  Anglo-American  forces. 
In  the  last  few  days  air  attacks  on  Australia  had 
been  carried  out. 

The  battles  on  the  Burma  front  had  brought; 
notable  successes  in  recent  clays  and  the  English 
offensive  had  been  beaten  back  with  great  loss  to 
them.  Burma  itself  was  firmly  in  Japanese  hand,;. 
The  only  difficulty  consisted  in  the  supplying  of 
the  troops,  since  from  Bangkok  to  the  north  there 
was  no  road  in  existence.  The  construction  of 
such  a  road  had  been  begun  some  time  ago  and 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  completed  about  the 
end  of  1943. 

There  was  no  intention  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive on  the  Burma  front,  but  rather  to  under- 
take an  offensive  in  the  direction  of  India.     In 
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that  direction,  though,  an  advance  into  the  in- 
terior was  impossible  because  of  the  complete 
absence  of  roads,  and  so  next,  after  suitable  prep- 
aration and  construction  of  bases,  an  attack 
against  the  provinces  of  Assam  and  Bengal  was 
being  planned. 

The  Ambassador  then  declared  with  particular 
emphasis  that  the  Chinese  theater  of  war  had  now 
become  for  Japan  an  entirely  subsidiary  theater, 
since  the  principal  effort  was  being  directed 
against  the  U.S.A.  and  England.  Thus  there  was 
little  likelihood  that  Chiang  Kai-shek  would  give 
in  before  the  defeat  of  the  other  enemies.  Even  if 
he  did  not,  however,  as  had  just  recently  happened 
again,  leading  generals  and  highly  placed  per- 
sonalities were  going  over  to  the  Nanking  Chinese 
regime. 

With  regard  to  the  war  in  the  Aleutians  the 
Ambassador  declared  that  of  the  two  islands, 
Kiska  and  Attn,  which  had  been  occupied  in  the 
previous  year,  it  had  originally  been  intended  to 
evacuate  Attn  after  the  destruction  of  the  military 
installations,  since  it  was  not  considered  possible 
to  maintain  troops  there  during  the  winter.  This 
had,  however,  been  possible,  and  so  they  had  re- 
mained on  the  island.  It  should  be  noted,  though, 
that  there  were  only  weak  forces  involved,  con- 
sisting of  two  battalions.  The  Americans  had  now 
landed  a  division,  and  the  island  would  probably 
not  be  able  to  hold  out.  Its  loss,  however,  would 
be  of  no  great  importance.  The  island  of  Kiska, 
on  the  contrary,  had  an  airfield  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  of  considerably  more  value.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  held  in  any  case. 

In  an  appraisal  of  Russia  Oshima  declared  that 
the  strength  of  the  Russians  in  East  Asia  was 
estimated  much  differently  on  the  Japanese  side 
than  by  the  German  General  Staff.  The  Japanese 
General  Staff  estimated  the  Russian  Far  Eastern 
Army  at  750,000  men.  In  detail,  there  were  sta- 
tioned in  Siberia  according  to  their  observations 
20  defensive  divisions.  .">^L  independent  brigades, 
2  cavalry  divisions,  8-9  tank  brigades,  3  motor- 
ized brigades,  12-14  artillery  regiments,  14-16 
divisions  of  garrison  troops  for  the  fortifications, 
14-17  airforce  divisions,  1  paratroop  brigade,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  GPU  troops,  and  in  addition 
about  1.000  tanks  and  1,000  planes,  exclusive  of 
training  and  transport  planes. 

The  transfer  of  Russian  Far  Eastern  troops  to 
the  western  front  for  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
as  alleged  on  the  German  side,  had  been  substan- 
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tiated  by  their  own  observations.     The  Russians! 
had,  however,  always  replaced  them  with  substi- 
tute troops,   in   an   effort   at   least  to  equal  the 
strength  of  the  Japanese  Army.    At  the  moment' 
the  Russians  had  50  percent  more  troops  on  thei' 
Manchurian  frontier  than  did  Japan. 

Naturally  the  Japanese  Government  did  not 
leave  the  Russian  danger  out  of  account.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  an  attack  on  Russia  simultane- 
ously with  the  operations  in  the  south  was  not 
now  possible.  If  the  Russians  should  attack,  sufJ 
ficient  troops  and  airforce  units  could  be  moved! 
up  to  the  Manchurian  boundary.  In  that  case, 
however,  because  of  the  shipping  shortage  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  hold  the  southern  front  in  the 
same  force  as  at  present. 

To  that  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  replied  that 
our  estimates  about  Russian  strength  differed  from 
those  which  had  just  been  given.     Basically,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  said  that  in  the  last  analysis 
things  depended  solely  on  the  great  strategic  deciJ 
sions.     As  he  had  said  at  their  last  meeting,  i| 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  harmful  for  the  allies  if 
the  most  extreme  offensive  efforts  were  not  made 
by  all  combined.     For  it  was  the  clear  and  even  the 
declared  intention  of  our  enemies  to  fight  Germany^ 
Italy,  and  Japan  and,  if  possible,  defeat  them  one 
after     another.     The    Reich     Foreign    Minister 
wished  also  to  refer  to  another  point  on  this  occa- 
sion and  that  was  the  matter  of  diplomatic  assur- 
ances given  to  Russia.     The  Reich  Foreign  Min 
ister  was  convinced  that  the  Japanese  Government 
had  not  given  any  sort  of  assurance  to  Stalin 
However,  rumors  did  not  die  down  to  the  effect 
that  Ambassador  Sato  had  carried  on  certain  con 
versations  looking  in  such  a  direction,  which  could 
be  described  by  the  Russians  as  assurances.     Am 
bassador  Sato  was  certainly  a  rather  peace-loving 
man  and  in  our  estimation  a  pacifist.     In  any  case 
his  conversations  in  Kuibyshev,  of  which  there  was 
apparently  much  discussion  in  diplomatic  circles 
there,  seemed  to  have  had  the  result  that  Stalin  felt 
quite  secure  with  regard  to  his  eastern  frontier. 
There  was  certainly  no  necessity  on  the  Japanese 
side  for  such  conversations,  since  the  Russians 
would  never  attack  the  Japanese  on  their  own 
account,     It  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  the  Rus- 
sians should  feel  the  greatest  possible  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  their  eastern  frontier. 

Oshima  replied  that  it  was  certainly  also  in  the 
Japanese  interest  to  tie  down  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  Russian  strength.     His  Government  hac 
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certainly  never  issued  any  such  instructions  to 
Ambassador  Sato  with  respect  to  its  neutrality, 
although  it  was  doubtless  true  that  Sato  was  a 
pacifist. 

The  Ambassador  again  stated  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  his  Government  to  remain  on  the 
defensive  for  a  prolonged  period.  The  old  plan  to 
attack  Australia  still  held  good.  The  increase  of 
the  forces  on  the  southern  front  to  three  armies  (of 
three  to  four  divisions  each)  clearly  showed  their 
further  intentions,  since  the  massing  of  troops  in 
such  quantities  was  not  required  merely  for  defense 
against  the  U.S.A.  The  same  held  good  with 
regard  to  the  Burma  front.  When  an  offensive  on 
a  large  scale  would  begin,  however,  he  was,  of 
course,  not  able  to  say  at  the  moment. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  declared  that 
he  had  received  from  Ambassador  Stahmer  the 
information  that  Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu 
had  inquired  why  Germany  could  not  desist  from 
attacking  the  Russians  with  all  possible  force,  and 
strive  to  employ  her  strength  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Anglo-Americans.  The  Reich  For- 
eign Minister  declared  that  the  idea  of  ceasing  to 
attack  Russia  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  allies 
of  the  Three  Power  Pact,  for  it  was  only  by  con- 
tinually renewed  attacks  that  Russia  could  be 
finally  disposed  of.  If  today  we  weakened  our 
front  in  Russia  to  make  forces  available  for  pos- 
sible attacks  on  the  Anglo-Americans  this  would 
only  be  an  advantage  to  the  enemy.  We  had  suf- 
ficient forces  to  employ  against  Anglo-American 
landings  and  we  intended  to  weaken  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  Russians  by  ever-renewed  assaults 
until  one  day  they  would  be  exhausted. 

Oshima  answered  that  Shigemitsu  had,  of 
course,  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the  Ger- 
man conduct  of  the  war.  but  was  only  expressing 
his  views  because  of  concern  that  Germany  was 
using  up  too  much  of  her  strength. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  gave  Ambas- 
sador Oshima  a  picture  of  our  entire  military 
position  at  the  time  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
English  and  Americans  were  apparently  system- 
atically building  up  two  striking  forces,  the  one 
in  Egypt  and  the  other  in  French  North  Africa, 
with  which  they  would  then  try  to  force  an  entry 
into  Europe.  It  was  their  tactics,  as  had  already 
been  demonstrated  in  Tunisia,  to  undertake  an 
attack  only  when  they  had  concentrated  very  strong 
forces. 


Our  preparations  and  counter-measures  against 
any  possible  landing  attempts  were,  however, 
thoroughly  made,  thanks  to  the  time  which  had 
been  afforded  us  for  these  purposes  by  the  heroic 
resistance  by  our  troops  in  Tunisia.  The  clearing 
up  of  resistance  groups  in  the  Balkans  would 
soon  be  completed,  and  at  every  point  where  an 
attack  was  possible  strong  German  forces  would 
be  stationed. 

On  the  eastern  front  we  would  weaken  the  Rus- 
sians further  until  they  no  longer  possessed  any 
first-class  troops  and  they  could  not  carry  out  an 
offensive  which  would  be  dangerous  to  us. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wanted  unre- 
servedly to  remain  neutral,  as  did  Turkey  also. 
The  same  held  good  with  regard  to  Sweden. 
Whether  Turkey  could  maintain  her  neutrality  if 
she  were  subjected  to  really  strong  pressure  was 
not  known.  We  were,  however,  prepared  for  any 
surprises,  and  we  of  course  took  it  for  granted 
that  hard  fighting  still  confronted  us  before  vic- 
tory would  be  attained.  That  victory  would  be 
attained  most  speedily  and  at  the  least  cost  if  each 
of  the  partners  of  the  Three  Power  Pact  should 
attack  the  enemy  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  their 
power  and  if  none  of  them  should  fall  back  on  a 
defensive  type  of  warfare.  In  this  connection  he 
wanted  to  say  again  that  it  was  of  especial  impor- 
tance to  us  if  Japan  could  resume  the  offensive  on 
a  large  scale  in  accordance  with  the  possibilities 
which  were  now  open  to  her. 

Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu,  so  the  Reich  For- 
eign Minister  continued,  had  also  spoken  to  Am- 
bassador Stahmer  regarding  the  necessity  for  a 
closer  synchronization  in  the  joint  conduct  of  the 
war  and  a  firmer  alliance.  Much  as  he  shared  this 
desire,  the  fact  that  the  distance  between  their  two 
countries  was  so  very  great  stood  in  the  way  of  its 
practical  realization.  At  the  time  being  also  there 
were  no  large-scale  joint  operations  to  be  under- 
taken, as  had  been  the  case,  for  example,  when  the 
German  troops  were  near  the  Suez  Canal  or  south 
of  the  Caucasus,  so  that  at  the  moment  there  was 
not  so  immediately  pressing  a  need  for  joint  war 
planning  in  detail.  If  each  of  the  two  partners 
realized  that  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  one 
meant  also  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  other  and 
each  accordingly  exerted  his  full  force  to  the  ut- 
termost for  the  common  goal,  that  would  be  the  best 
joint  strategy  for  the  time  being. 
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Oshima  agreed  with  this  and  stated  that  the 
principal  objective  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces 
in  the  coming  period  would  be  toward  the  south 
in  the  direction  of  Australia  and  against  India, 
combined  with  a  simultaneous  intensive  waging 
of  the  shipping  war  by  means  of  submarines  and 
airplanes.  He  personally  also  believed  that  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  the  immediate  future  in- 
tended to  concentrate  their  principal  forces 
against  Europe.  But  it  also  should  be  realized 
that  the  supreme  war  leadership  on  the  side  of  our 
enemies  was  not  under  such  unified  control  as  with 
us.  Thus  in  America  there  were  many  voices 
which  kept  demanding  an  attack  on  Japan.  If 
only  for  this  reason  the  American  leadership  was 
compelled  to  employ  strong  forces  against  Japan. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  here  interjected 
that  according  to  certain  reports  there  were  ele- 
ments in  Tokyo,  especially  in  the  business  world, 
who  were  pressing  for  an  attitude  of  reserve  in 
the  Japanese  conduct  of  the  war,  since  they  were 
interested  in  exploiting  economically  the  newly 
won  territories  under  peaceful  conditions.     Sim- 
ilar voices  from  the  business  world  in  Germany 
too  had  made  themselves  heard  before  the  attack 
on  Russia.     Of  course,  Germany  too  could  have 
been  swayed  by  the  economic  benefits  coming  from 
Russia  to  leave  the  political  realities  out  of  ac- 
count.    These  latter  had,  however,  become  very 
evident  as  a  result  of  Molotov's  demands  for  a 
free  hand  for  Russia  in  Rumania,  Finland,  and 
Turkey.     As  Molotov  besides  had  declared  that 
Russia   could  not  consider  herself  disinterested 
in  the  Kattegat  and  Skagerrak  and  as  on  top 
of  that  a  powerful  concentration  against  the  Ger- 
man eastern  frontier  was  well  under  way,  the 
necessity  of  our  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the 
Bolshevists  by  warlike  means  became  absolutely 
clear.     The  Fiihrer  had  then  immediately  drawn 
the  necessary  conclusions  from  the  situation.    He 
had  moved  first   and   attacked   Russia.     If   the 
Fiihrer  had  not  done  so  and  the  Russians  had  been 
allowed  to  attack  first,  Germany,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.     As  early  as  the  visit  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister Matsuoka  to  Berlin,  the  Reigh  Foreign  Min- 
ister had  told  him  that  war  with  Russia  might 
very  well  come  about.     Matsuoka  had,  however, 
not  interpreted   these   statements  correctly,   and 
shortly  thereafter  he  had  concluded  a  non-aggres- 
sion pact  with  Moscow.     In  this  connection  the 


Reich  Foreign  Minister  remarked,  in  retrospect, 
that  it  was  perhaps  regrettable  that  both  Japan 
and  ourselves  had  had  to  conclude  such  pacts  with 
Moscow.    The  reason  why  he  on  his  part  had  gone 
to  Moscow  had  been,  however,  very   clear.    As 
Oshima  himself  might  recall,  he  and  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  had  sought  for  a  period  of  at 
least  six  months  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with 
Japan.     As  was  known,  that  had  failed  at  the 
time  through  the  opposition  of  Foreign  Minister 
Arita.    Then  after  the  war  clouds  had  gathered 
and  war  with  Poland,  and  therefore  with  France 
and   England,   appeared   unavoidable,   Germany 
had  had  to  protect  herself  from  the  rear  and  thus 
the  non-aggression  pact  with  Russia  had  come  into 
being  and  Ambassador  Oshima  had  returned  to 
Japan.    But  at  the  same  time  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  pact  with  Russia  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
had  declared  in  Moscow  that  this  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  German-Japanese  friendship,  and  he 
had  even  requested  Stalin  to  try  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Japanese  and  had  himself 
offered  to  act  as  an  intermediary.    If  the  alliance 
with  Japan  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time  his 
journey  to  Moscow  might  well  have  been  super- 
fluous, for  with  a  Three  Power  Pact  in  existence 
in  1939  Russia  would  have  adopted  a  neutral  atti- 
tude toward  us  also  and  would  have  scarcely  dared 
to  attack  us.     Later  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Three  Power  Pact  with  Japan,  Russia  had  been 
expressly  excluded  and  there  had  been  intended 
for  her  the  role  of  a  sort  of  neutral  silent  partner 
in  the  war  against  the  Anglo-Americans.    Russia 
had  abandoned  this  role  when  she  made  impos- 
sible demands  and  assumed  an  aggressive  attitude 
against  Germany.     So  Germany  had  had  to  take 
steps  against  Russia.     It  was,  however,  a  good 
thing  that  the  Fiihrer  had  made  this  decision, 
for  only  by  the  great  victories  of  the  German 
Army  over  Russia  had  the  necessary  prerequisites 
for  the  winning  of  the  war  been  achieved.     It  had 
been  true  in  that  case  also  that  it  was  the  attack 
which  was  the  deciding  factor.     If  the  Fiihrer, 
as  assuredly  many  in  Germany  had  wished,  had 
confined  himself  to  the  defensive  in  the  east  in 
order  to  consolidate  his  conquests  in  Europe,  this 
would  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
Germany.    In  the  future  also  Germany  would  not 
confine  herself  to  the  defensive,  but  she  would 
attack  in  Russia  wherever  she  coidd  meet  the 
enemy,  the  Anglo-Americans  at  every  landing  at- 
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tempt  which  they  might  be  able  to  make,  and  with 
the  airforces  and  the  U-boats  against  enemy  ship- 
ping on  all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  The  situa- 
tion of  Japan  today  with  reference  to  the  total 
conduct  of  the  war  seemed  similar  to  the  situation 
of  Germany  with  respect  to  Russia  in  1941.  If 
Japan,  just  as  we  ourselves,  took  the  offensive 
wherever  it  was  possible,  and  did  not  confine  her- 
self to  defensive  warfare,  there  would  be  afforded 
the  greatest  relief  to  Germany,  which,  by  the 
strategy  adopted  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill,  was 
bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war,  and  it  would  best 
serve  the  common  aim  of  winning  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  concluded  his  obser- 
vations with  the  statement  that  universally  in 
history  it  had  been  only  offensive  warfare  which 
had  led  to  victory,  and  he  believed  that  also  for  the 
powers  allied  in  the  Three  Power  Pact  the  strong- 
est guaranty  of  victory  lay  in  the  offensive  spirit 
and  that  this  spirit  should  be  employed  in  attack- 
ing and  damaging  the  enemy  wherever  he  was  to 
be  found. 

After  an  interval  the  conversation  continued 
between  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  and  Ambas- 
sador Oshima  without  General  Okamoto.  In  the 
course  of  it  Oshima  directed  several  questions  to 
the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  by  which  he  sought  to 
slicit  additional  details  about  our  intentions 
regarding  the  further  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Ambassador  declared  that  it  was,  of  course, 
the  earnest  desire  of  Japan  that  Russia  should  be 
thoroughly  defeated  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
Phere  was,  however,  now  appearing  in  Tokyo 
some  concern  as  to  whether,  after  the  fall  of 
runisia,  sufficient  forces  were  still  available  for  a 
large-scale  offensive  in  Russia,  or  whether  such 
forces  had  been  destroyed  in  that  operation. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  he 
Kmld  give  no  detailed  information  about  the  com- 
ing operations.  Germany  would,  however,  in  any 
uase  attack  the  Russians  until  they  presented  no 
more  danger  to  us. 

Oshima  then  spoke  of  what  the  Fiihrer  had  told 
him  in  January  of  this  year  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  cross  the  Caucasus  and  to  estab- 
lish a  junction  with  his  Japanese  allies  in  the  Near 
East,  and  he  raised  the  question  of  whether  such 
was  still  the  intention  of  the  German  leadership. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  answered  this  in  the 
affirmative  and  declared  that  the  moment  for  the 


realization  of  the  plan  depended  only  on  further 
developments. 

Oshima  then  wanted  to  know  whether,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  that  we  had  on  hand,  the  English 
and  Americans  intended  to  attempt  a  landing  in 
Italy  and  Greece.  The  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
answered  this  by  referring  to  the  remarks  which 
he  had  previously  made  and  declared  that  we  were 
convinced  that  such  landing  attempts  were 
planned,  but  that  in  all  likelihood  they  would  take 
place  only  after  thorough-going  preparations  on 
the  part  of  our  enemies.  We  were,  however,  in 
every  case  taking  the  necessary  counter-measures 
against  such  landing  attempts. 

With  regard  to  Spain  Oshima  declared  that  his 
Government  had  had  some  unsatisfactory  experi- 
ences with  the  Spanish  Government  recently.  In 
the  hesitation  to  raise  the  Japanese  Legation  at 
Madrid  to  an  Embassy  Tokyo  perceived  a  lack  of 
confidence  which  indicated  that  Spain  estimated 
the  prospects  of  the  powers  of  the  Three  Power 
Pact  somewhat  skeptically. 

To  a  question  from  the  Ambassador  as  to 
whether  Germany  thought  there  was  a  possibility 
of  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  Spain  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  we  did  not 
believe  that  that  would  happen  for  the  time  being. 

To  a  remark  of  Oshima  that  the  seizure  of  Gi- 
braltar by  German  troops  would  have  changed  the 
whole  war  situation  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  said  that  such  a  plan  had 
existed  some  time  ago.  With  the  present  neu- 
trality and  peace  policy  of  Franco,  however,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Ambassador  Oshima  then  spoke  very  forcefully 
of  the  possibilities  open  to  Germany  in  a  skilful 
attempt  to  influence  the  Russian  population  by 
means  of  propaganda.  Of  course,  the  military 
struggle  was  the  primary  one  and  the  decisive  one. 
Nevertheless,  a  skilful  campaign  of  agitation  with 
the  goal  of  splitting  apart  the  various  peoples  of 
Russia  who  were  of  different  national  elements  in 
origin  might,  in  his  opinion,  have  good  prospects 
of  success.  The  Ambassador  said  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  in  Manchukuo  there  were 
two  schools  of  opinion  in  Japan  about  the  tactics 
to  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  Manchurian  popula- 
tion. One  favored  the  subjugation  and  complete 
annexation  of  Manchukuo;  the  other  was  in  favor 
of  a  certain  amount  of  autonomy  for  this  area. 
Looking  back  over  the  experience  of  a  number 
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of  years  the  Japanese  Government  would  now 
have  to  admit  that  the  policy  based  on  the  promise 
of  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy  for  the  occupied 
areas  had  been  the  correct  one  and  it  had  been  of 
much  assistance  in  a  military  way.     Japan  had 
had  the  same  experience  in  Burma  as  well  as  in 
the  occupied  areas  in  the  south.    From  the  moment 
when  they  had  declared  Burma  to  be  an  independ- 
ent state  a  division  had  arisen  among  the  popula- 
tion and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  cooperated 
willingly  in  the  tasks  assigned  them  by  Japan. 
The  same  applied  to  the  Philippines,  which  in  this 
connection  represented  the  most  difficult  area  for 
them.     Since  leading  Japanese  personalities  and 
particularly  Premier  To  jo  had  been  there  in  per- 
son and  had  spoken  of  approaching  independence, 
the  situation  in  that  group  of  islands  had  become 
notably  better. 

Ambassador  Oshima  declared  that  this  question 
was,  of  course,  a  purely  German  affair  and  by  his 
proposal  he  had  no  intention  at  all  of  interfering 
in  our  business.  He  only  wanted  to  refer  to  the 
experience  of  Japan  in  this  connection. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  the 
German  leadership  had,  of  course,  considered  the 
question  thoroughly  already.  The  problem  in 
Russian  territory  was,  however,  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  in  the  Far  East,  and  there  were 
important  considerations  which  could  be  advanced 
against  such  a  policy.  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
considered  that  the  Russians  were  to  an  over- 
whelming extent  Communists,  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  nothing  except  their  Communist 
ideas.  Also,  if  independence  were  granted,  for 
example,  to  the  Ukraine  such  a  step  would  only 
lead  the  Great  Russians  to  put  up  a  still  more  stub- 
born resistance  and  arouse  them  to  a  struggle  for 
the  recovery  of  the  detached  area. 

Ambassador  Oshima  then  reported  that  a  Japa- 
nese airplane  would  make  a  flight  in  July  from 
Tokyo  to  Germany  by  way  of  Singapore.     The 
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location  of  the  first  landing  in  a  German-held  area 
(Crete  or  the  Crimea)  had  not  as  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  details  of  the  flight  would  be  worked 
out  by  the  Japanese  military  attache  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  German  Luftwaffe.  Unfortunately 
it  was  probable  that  no  leading  Japanese  person- 
alities would  come  to  Germany  on  this  first  plane 
because  of  the  uncertainty  surrounding  the  flight. 
A  further  attempt  would  be  made,  however,  to 
establish  a  still  closer  connection  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  brothers-in-arms. 

Oshima  then  stated  with  regard  to  a  question  of 
a  possible  peace  between  Germany  and  Russia  that 
he  wished  to  declare  expressly  that  the  Japanese 
Government  had  not  undertaken  any  sort  of  con- 
versations at  all  with  the  Russians  on  this  question, 
nor  had  they  made  any  preliminary  feelers  in  that 
direction.  This  was  a  matter  that  had  been  treated 
in  Tokyo  as  entirely  theoretical  since  these  ques- 
tions understandably  affected  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment profoundly.  Naturally,  in  the  Japanese 
view  as  well  this  was  a  decision  which  would  have 
to  be  made  exclusively  by  Germany.  Tokyo  would 
like  to  have  it  understood,  however,  that  should 
Germany  at  some  time  wish  to  make  a  sounding  in 
that  direction  Japan  would  be  prepared  for  it. 

In  conclusion  the  Ambassador  declared  that  he 
had  been  instructed  by  his  Government  to  convey 
to  the  Fuhrer  also  the  information  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Japan  which  he  had  given  today  to  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister.  He  would  be  grateful  to 
the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  if  he  would  convey  this 
desire  to  the  Fuhrer  and  if  he  could  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  Fuhrer  at  a  time  when  it  was 
convenient  to  the  latter. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  promised  the  Am- 
bassador that  he  would  transmit  this  request.  He 
told  him,  however,  that  at  the  moment  the  Fuhrer 
was  very  busy  with  military  matters.  He  would, 
however,  certainly  be  able  to  receive  the  Ambas- 
sador at  a  somewhat  later  date. 

GOTTFRIEDSEX 


The  United  Nations 


Meetings  of  the  Security  Council 

REMARKS   BY  DEPUTY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
ON  ADMISSION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS 


Fifty-fourth  Meeting  J 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  specific  comments  to 
.ake  on  the  report  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
ccept  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  drawn  up 
ith  precision  and  clarity  and  to  give  an  adequate 
»view  of  the  work  and  the  debates  in  the  Com- 
littee  itself. 

From  the  inception  of  plans  for  the  creation  of 
ie  United  Nations,  it  has  been  clearly  recognized 
iat  the  organization  should  move  toward  univer- 
sity of  membership.  In  the  world  conflict  which 
icled  only  a  year  ago,  the  several  United  Nations 
ad  a  most  vivid  realization  of  the  interdepend- 
ice  of  all  peoples  and  all  parts  of  the  world. 
hat  great  coordinated  effort  in  which  the  forces 
f  the  various  United  Nations  met  the  enemy 
iroughout  the  world  was  a  lesson  to  all  who  took 
art  in  it. 

Now,  with  the  memories  of  the  fighting  and  the 
icrifices  already  growing  dimmer,  it  is  necessary 
ot  to  forget  the  fundamental  lesson  that  the  in- 
Irdependenee  of  the  world  demands  its  unity  in 
(forts  to  insure  peace ;  that  the  talents  and  ener- 
ies  of  all  peoples  must  be  united  in  an  organized 
ffort  to  this  end.  If  they  are  not,  those  left  out 
levitably  become  a  source  of  danger  or,  at  best,  an 
nused  resource.  If  the  United  Nations  is  to  be 
uccessful,  no  state  can  be  left  out  of  it  any  longer 
ban  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  conference  at  San  Francisco  created  the 
parter.  In  the  first  part  of  the  first  session  of 
he  Assembly  and  the  meetings  of  the  other  United 
rations  organs  held  in  London  at  the  time,  the 
tructure  of  the  organization  was  substantially 
ompleted.  We  believe  that  one  of  the  important 
Instructive  acts  of  the  coming  Assembly  meetings 
hould  be  the  logical  next  step — the  expansion  of 
nembership  to  include  all  presently  eligible  appli- 


cants. The  organization  cannot  afford  to  function 
any  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  without  the 
cooperation  of  every  qualified  state. 

It  should,  in  its  very  first  year,  seek  as  great  uni- 
versality as  may  be  possible.  The  General  As- 
sembly will  not  meet  again  this  year  after  the 
coming  session.  Unless,  therefore,  favorable  ac- 
tion is  now  taken  by  the  Council  on  applications 
before  it,  the  organization  must  carry  on  for  some 
time  with  a  less  representative  membership  than 
we  think  necessary. 

My  Government  proposes  that  the  Council  take 
broad  and  far-sighted  action  to  extend  the  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations  now  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  Article  4  of  the  Char- 
ter. It  accordingly  proposes  that  the  Council  now 
recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  the  admission 
of  all  the  present  applicants. 

We  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  have  misgiv- 
ings about  some  of  the  applicants,  especially  Al- 
bania and  Outer  Mongolia,  Our  doubts  and  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  these  applicants  were  fully  and 
clearly  stated  during  the  proceedings  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee.  If  there  were  among  the  pres- 
ent applicants  an  entity  that  was  not  a  state,  in 
the  international  sense,  or  one  that  lacked  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  or  material  means  of  carrying 
out  the  obligations  of  the  Charter,  we  would  not, 
Mr.  President,  make  this  proposal. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  achievement  of  univer- 
sality of  membership,  we  are  prepared,  on  the  basis 
we  have  suggested,  to  resolve  the  questions  we  have 
had  in  our  minds  as  to  the  complete  readiness  of 
some  applicants  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
Charter. 


1  Morning  session  on  Aug.  28  at  Lake  Success,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  The  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  is  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 
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The  essence  of  our  proposal,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  put  before  the  Council,  is  that 
the  Council  now,  in  a  spirit  of  fair-mindedness 
toward  all  present  applicants  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  organization,  recommend  that  the 
Assembly  admit  them  all  to  membership. 

I  have  taken  cognizance,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
letter  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  represent- 
ative of  Siam.  In  placing  before  you,  therefore, 
the  resolution  which  I  hope  will  have  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Council,  I  have  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  withdrawal  of  Siam,  and  that  country 
is,  therefore,  not  included  in  this  proposed  resolu- 
tion. 

With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  read  the 
text  of  a  short  resolution  which  we  hope  will  be 
adopted  and  will  give  effect,  if  the  Council  ap- 
proves it,  to  the  recommendations  which  I  have  just 
outlined. 

The  Security  Council 

Having  received  applications  for  membership 
submitted  to  the  organization  by  Albania,  the  Mon- 
golian People's  Republic,  Afghanistan,  Trans-Jor- 
dan, Ireland,  Portugal,  Iceland  and  Sweden : 

Having  pursuant  to  its  rules  of  procedure  and  to 
its  resolution  of  May  17, 1946,  as  amended,  referred 
the  above-mentioned  applications  to  its  Member- 
ship Committee  for  examination  and  report,  and 

Having  received  and  considered  the  Membership 
Committee's  report,  which  indicates  that  individ- 
ual consideration  has  been  given  to  each  application 

Recommends 

To  the  General  Assembly  that  it  admit  to  mem- 
bership the  following  applicants : 

Albania,  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Afghan- 
istan, Trans-Jordan,  Ireland,  Portugal,  Iceland, 
Sweden. 

Fifty-fifth  Meeting1 

Mr.  Johnson  (United  States)  :  Mr.  President, 
it  is  apparent  from  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  certain  of  my  colleagues  on  the  United 
States  proposal  that  it  does  not  find  full  accept- 
ance in  the  Council.  I  regret,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  saying  that  if  the  United 
States  proposal  is  not  carried  that  I  shall  have  to 
reserve    the   position   I    will   take    on   individual 


1  Afternoon  session  on  Aug.  28,  1946. 
;  Oskar  T.anjje  of  Poland. 
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countries  in  the  detailed  consideration  of  those 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  agreeable  to  accepting  the 
suggestion  of  the  Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  my  motion.  I  am  particularly  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  that  suggestion  because  it! 
comes  from  him,  and  as  it  is  quite  evident  that  it 
would  be  the  vote  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
block  the  passage  of  this  resolution.  I  therefore 
withdraw  it,  Mr.  President. 

PRESinENT :  -  Any  other  participants  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  general  problem  of  admission  and  of 
the  report? 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Mr.  President,  I  must  express  the 
deep  regret  and  grave  concern  of  my  Government 
over  the  development  in  the  Council  which  has  re- 
sulted in  what  in  our  view  is  the  loss  or  rejection  of 
the  fair  and  wise  way  to  apply  the  Charter  pro- 
visions as  to  membership.  My  Government  is, 
however,  determined  to  minimize  the  adverse  re- 
sults of  this  rejection  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. It  does  not  propose  to  agree  to  what  is  in  its 
judgment  an  arbitrary  use  of  power  to  bring  about 
the  rejection  of  clearly  qualified  applicants  and  the 
admission  of  doubtful  applicants.  That,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Membership  Committee 
of  the  Security  Council  is  composed  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  member  of  the  Council.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  Com- 
mittee is  established  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure to  provide  what  was  thought  by  the  Coun- 
cil to  be  an  effective  machinery  for  the  examina- 
tion of  applications  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Council.  It  was  clearly  contemplated  that  prob- 
lems seen  by  the  members  in  connection  with  any 
application  should  be  brought  forward  in  this  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  so  that  an  opportunity  would 
exist  for  clarifying  the  issues  and  if  possible  re- 
moving doubts  in  advance  of  the  formal  proceed- 
ings in  the  Council. 

The  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  the 
problems  connected  with  the  applications  of  Al 
bania  and  Outer  Mongolia  were  raised  by  my  Gov 
ernment  and  others  at  the  proper  time  and  place ; 
that  is,  during  consideration  of  the  applications  by 
the  Committee.  The  difficulties  raised  pertained 
directly  to  the  qualifications  of  the  two  applicants 
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as  measured  by  the  Charter.  Since  then  little  has 
been  brought  forward  by  either  of  the  two  appli- 
cants or  by  the  permanent  member  who  so  strong- 
ly sponsored  their  applications  to  remove  the 
grounds  for  our  misgivings. 

When  the  applications  of  Eire  and  Portugal 
were  considered  no  substantial  questions  concern- 
ing their  qualifications  under  the  Charter  were 
raised  by  any  member.  The  Delegate  of  the  Sov- 
iet Union  merely  stated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  support  their  admission.  This  attitude 
has  been  maintained,  although  it  has  not  been  at- 
tended by  any  explanation  in  terms  of  the  Charter 
as  to  why  the  two  states  concerned  are  thought  not 
to  be  qualified. 

The  United  States  firmly  believes  that  in  the 
admission  of  new  members  there  should  be  no  com- 
promise with  principle.     The  decision  upon  any 
application  should  be  made  according  to  the  ob- 
jective  standards   of   article   4   of   the   Charter. 
These  requirements  are  that  the  applicant  be  a 
state  in  the  international  sense,  that  it  be  peace- 
loving,  and  that  it  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
organization,  able  and  willing  to  carry  out  the 
obligations  contained  in  the  Charter.     Whether 
or  not  a  state  qualifies  for  admission  to  member- 
ship depends  upon  its  possession  of  these  qualifi- 
cations.    It  does  not  depend  upon  other  consider- 
ations.    It  does  not  depend,  for  example,  upon 
the  existence  of  diplomatic  relations  with  any  par- 
ticular member.     It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most 
reliable  evidences  of  statehood  is  the  acceptance 
of  the  entity  as  a  state  by  other  states  generally, 
its  reception  into  the  international  community  of 
states.     But  thisis  far  from  saying  that  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  justifies  a  member  in 
making  its  vote  on  an  application  depend  on  its 
own  direct  relations  with  the  applicant's  govern- 
ment.    It  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  and  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  Nations 
if  Portugal   and  Eire,   whose   qualifications   for 
membership  have  not  been  seriously  challenged, 
should  be  rejected,  and  two  applicants  concerning 
which  such  material  doubts  have  been  raised  by  a 
number  of  members  should  be  recommended  for 
admission.     The   result   would   be   to   make   the 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  unrepresenta- 
tive  of  the   qualified   states  of  the   world.     The 
world  will  not  understand  why  in  its  first  consid- 
eration of  new  members  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization had  chosen  to  admit  the  doubtful  and  re- 


ject the  qualified.  Such  a  precedent  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  My  Government  must,  there- 
fore, propose  that  in  the  circumstances  the  Council 
not  recommend  at  this  time  the  admission  of  Alba- 
nia and  Outer  Mongolia.  We  should  dislike  to 
cast  an  adverse  vote.  However,  if  other  members 
insist  on  bringing  these  two  applications  to  a  vote 
we  shall  have  to  vote  adversely  now  on  both  appli- 
cations. 

I  therefore  move  that  the  Council  not  take 
action  at  this  time  on  the  applications  of  Albania 
and  Outer  Mongolia. 

Mr.  Gromyko  (Second  interpretation;  original 
in  Russian)  :  I  had  not  intended  to  speak  again, 
Mr.  President,  but  I  must  speak  now  in  view  of 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  United  States  Dele- 
gate.   It  seems  that  the  United  States  Delegate 
does  not  wish  to  await  the  end  of  the  general  dis- 
cussion.    He  has  not  the  patience  to  await  the 
end  of  this  general  discussion  and  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  discussion  of  the  applications  of  the 
several  states.    That,  of  course,  is  his  affair.    But 
I  must  object  to  any  attempt  to  make  the  sugges- 
tion that  any  one  government  is  able  to  express 
its  opinion  as  an  arbiter  in  this  matter.    There  is 
no  reason  why  the  United  States  Delegate  should 
not  express  the  opinion  of  his  Government,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  states  should  share  the  posi- 
tion of  this  Government.    The  United  States  rep- 
resentative, of  course,  can  take  whatever  decision 
he  thinks  fit.     That  is  his  right.     But  it  is  the 
right  of  other  delegates  to  take  their  own  decision. 
Mr.  Johnson  said  that  we  were  in  the  disagree- 
able position  of  having  some  countries  which  de- 
serve to  be  members  of  the  United  Nations  being 
unable  to  be  admitted.     He  wishes  that  all  the 
applicant  states  should  be  received.    Other  mem- 
bers, however,  of  this  Council  are  divided  in  this 
matter,  some  favoring  some  of  these  applicants 
and    being   opposed   to    others.      Their   opinions, 
perhaps,  are  as  well  founded  as  the  opinions  of 
the  United  States  Delegate.     Mr.  Johnson  went 
even  further,  and,  perhaps  in  order  to  help  me, 
he  suggested  that  the  motives  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment could  have  been  expressed  in  meetings 
of  the  Commitee  on  Admission  of  New  Members. 
We  have  not  yet  reached  that  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   When  we  do  reach  that  point.  I  shall  have 
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a  statement  to  make  upon  the  attitude  of  the  So- 
viet Government  in  these  several  cases. 

President:  Unless  anybody  wants  to  speak  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  report  I  shall  continue 
to  consider  the  general  discussion  as  finished. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
prolong  this  discussion  or  to  make  over-important 
something  which  I  do  not  consider  of  great  conse- 
quence. But  I  feel  that  I  must  make  some  slight 
comment  in  regard  to  the  accusation  of  inconsis- 
tency which  the  Honorable  Delegate  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  leveled  at  me.  I  think  the  Delegate  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  perhaps  misunderstood  what 
I  said. 

This  morning  I  suggested,  under  instructions 
from  my  Government,  that  the  Security  Council 
consider  recommending  all  of  the  eight  applicants 
for  membership.  I  did  not  say  that  we  were  mak- 
ing that  recommendation  because  we  thought  that 
they  deserved  or  merited  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations,  thereby  giving  them  a  sort  of 
decoration  of  merit.  I  advocated  their  admission 
on  the  broad  principle  of  the  desirability  of  having 
all  qualified  states  in  the  world,  as  soon  as  possible, 
within  this  organization.  I  referred  to  the  fact 
this  afternoon  that  we  had  had  doubts  in  the 
Membership  Committee  on  the  qualifications  of 
two  of  those  states.  In  order  to  achieve  a  broader 
purpose,  however,  and  a  purpose  which  we  think 
is  in  the  real  interest  of  all  and  in  the  real  interest 
of  this  organization,  my  Government  was  willing 
to  waive  its  doubts  and  concern  about  the  quali- 
fications of  two  members  and  to  admit  those  two 
members  in  the  hope  that,  once  within  the  organi- 
zation, their  approximation  to  qualification  would 
become  more  rapid  than  without. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer to  an  earlier  remark  of  the  Delegate  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  again  has  no  importance  for 
me  but  is  a  matter  of  the  record.  In  my  declara- 
tion made  after  lunch,  our  second  session.  I  did 
not  wish, to  associate  my  declaration  with  the  first 
part  <>f  this  discussion  or  have  any  intention  of 
doing  so:  that  is  the  discussion  of  the  general  re- 
port. I  was  under  the  genuinely  mistaken  be- 
lief. Mr.  President,  that  the  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral report  had  closed  and  that  my  declaration  was 
the  first  statement  made  under  the  second  part. 


Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  in  the  exposition  I 
made  when  we  reopened  this  session  after  lunch,  I 
am  extremely,  reluctant  to  cast  a  negative  vote 
for  Albania.  I,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  ven- 
ture to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  that  statement  I  moved  that  the  Council  not 
take  action  at  this  time  on  the  application  of  Alba- 
nia and  Outer  Mongolia  because,  if  I  must  vote,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  negative  vote  at  this  time.  M  r. 
President,  before  we  proceed  any  further  on  the 
discussion  of  Albania,  I  leave  in  your  hands 
whether  you  want  to  have  the  vote  on  my  motion 
now  or  after  all  the  discussion  on  Albania. 

President  :  If  I  understand  the  Delegate  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  making  a  formal  motion  to 
postpone — I  do  not  know  how  I  should  word  it— 
the  discussion  or  the  vote  on  the  Albanian  problem 
until  later,  without  specifying  any  date. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is 
that  the  Council  defer  its  action  on  the  applica- 
tions of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia,  which  means 
that  the  decision  whether  it  would  recommend 
these  two  countries  to  the  Assembly  or  not  be  de- 
ferred until  some  later  date,  presumably  until  the 
next  time  that  applications  for  membership  are 
under  consideration. 


President:  The  Delegate  of  the  United  States 
asked  for  postponement  not  of  the  discussion  but 
of  action,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  Of  action. 

President  :  Now,  I  scarcely  have  had  time,  some 
two  or  three  minutes  only,  to  give  some  thought  to 
the  proposal.  My  impression  is  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  now  to  discuss  the  question  of  post- 
ponement of  action  without  discussing  the  whole 
issue.  My  personal  impression,  therefore,  is  that 
it  might  be  the  best  course  just  to  go  on  with  the 
discussion  of  Albania,  which  will  give  us  the  mate- 
rial on  the  basis  of  which  we  can  decide  whether  we 
recommend  Albania  as  a  member,  or  whether  we 
refuse  to  recommend,  or  postpone  action.  Now, 
if  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Delegate  of  the  United 
States,  1  think  I  would  just  continue  the  general 
discussion. 

Mr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  my  Government 
would  hope  for  and  would  expect  the  eventual  ad- 
mission of  Albania  in  the  United  Nations.     The 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


Far  Eastern  Commission 
Peace  Conference 

ILO: 

Permanent  Migration  Committee 

Ninety-ninth  Session  of  the  Governing  Body,  International  Labor  Office 

Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference 

PICAO: 

Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting- 
Weather  Station  Vessels  Conference 
Eleventh  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 
Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 
FAO :  Annual  Session 

First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Medicine 
Demonstrations  of  Radio  Navigational  Aids  to  Aviation 
First  International  Film  Festival 

Preliminary  Five  Power  Telecommunication  Conference 
Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 
The  United  Nations : 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Subcommission    on    the    Reconstruction    of  Devastated    Areas     (Field 
Teams  in  Europe) 

Economic  and  Social  Council    (Third  Session)    with  Commissions  and 
Subcominissions 

General  Assembly  :   Second  Part  of  First  Session 

UNESCO:  National  Commission 


Washington 

February  26 

Paris 

July  29 

Montreal 

August  26 

Montreal 

September  16 

Montreal 

September  19-October  12 

Washington 

August  26 

London 

September  17 

Venice 

August  31-September  15 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  1 

Copenhagen 

September  2-14 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  7-15 

London 

September  9 

Cannes,  France 

September  20 

Moscow 

September  28 

New  York 

September  30-October  9 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

June  14 

London 

July  29 

New  York 

September  11 

New  York 

September  23 

Washington 

September  23-2S 

The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Sept.  8. 


Activities  and  Developments 


The  Second  Session  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations l  opened  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, on  September  2,  1946.  This  meeting,  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  assembly  of  nations  ever 
held  in  Denmark,  was  formally  opened  by  Chris- 
tian X,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Confer- 
ence might  "'contribute  to  mutual  understanding 
among  nations,  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  and 
to  the  improvement  of  life  for  all  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  or  want." 


Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  Danish  Minister  in 
Washington,  who  has  been  associated  with  world 
food  planning  since  the  Hot  Springs  conference 
in  1948,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Session.  The 
vice  chairmen  are  Bene  Lefevre  of  Belgium.  Sir 
J.  P.  Sirvastrava  of  India,  and  E.  J.  Fawcett  of 
New  Zealand.  The  General  Steering  Committee 
is  composed  of  the  above  officers,  and  representa- 
tives from  Brazil,  China,  Czechoslovakia.  France, 
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t lit*  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  The  admission  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  Portugal  to  membership 
in  the  FAO  at  this  meeting  brings  the  total  mem- 
bership to  4G. 

The  Conference  dealt  with  immediate  planning 
to  meet  the  emergency  needs  and  long-range  plan- 
ning for  stable  food  production  and  distribution. 
FAO's  revised  world  food  survey  disclosed  a  slight 
improvement  over  the  desperate  situation  which 
provoked  an  emergency  meeting  of  FAO  in  Wash- 
ington last  May.  Instead  of  a  deficit  of  10,000,000 
tons  of  bread  grain,  as  then  announced,  out  of  a 
total  current  world  need  of  28,000,000  tons,  the 
deficit  has  diminished  to  8,000,000  tons.  The  im- 
provement, it  was  said,  was  due  to  unexpectedly 
good  harvests  in  southern  Europe  and  China. 

To  deal  with  the  long-range  aspects  of  FAO's 
mandate,  its  director,  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  World  Food  Board  and  a 
price-stabilizing  program  for  food  supplies.  The 
Board  would  seek  to  increase  production  and 
improve  distribution  of  food  by  setting  up  a  world 
food  reserve  and  financing  the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses. The  price-stabilizing  program  would 
deal  with  the  pricing  of  foods  crossing  national 
borders,  particularly  where  foreign  exchange  is 
unavailable  or  inadequate. 

The  First  International  Film  Festival1  will 
open  in  Cannes,  France,  on  September  20,  1946. 
This  Festival,  first  scheduled  for  December  1945, 
had  been  postponed.  The  festival  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  encouragement  of  the  development  of  the 
motion  picture  in  all  its  forms  and  the  creation 
of  a  spirit  of  collaboration  among  all  countries 
producing  films.  The  number  of  films  that  each 
participating  nation  may  exhibit  is  based  on  its 
showings  for  the  preceding  12  months.  Those 
countries  that  have  exhibited  during  the  past  year 
more  than  100  films  exceeding  2,000  meters  each 
are  entitled  to  show  10  such  films  at  the  Festival, 
and  other  countries  are  entitled  to  showings  on 
a  proportionate  basis.  The  United  States,  of 
course,  belongs  in  the  first  category. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  films  exhibited  by  a  country 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 

2  Prepared  by  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission. 
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must  be  first  showings.  A  jury  which  will  award 
the  prizes  for  outstanding  films  in  the  various  cate- 
gories is  to  be  made  up  of  members  designated 
by  each  participating  government.  Each  govern- 
ment shall  designate  a  member  of  the  jury  who 
shall  not  be  a  representative  of  the  movie  indus- 
try. In  each  participating  country  the  industry 
may  designate  a  delegate  charged  with  establish- 
ing liaison  between  it  and  the  Festival,  but  this 
delegate  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  jury. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  that  the 
motion-picture  industry  of  the  United  States  is 
planning  to  participate.  Miss  Iris  Barry,  repre- 
sentative of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  will  represent  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  serve  as  a  member  of  the  jury;  Mr. 
Harold  Smith,  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America's  representative  in  Paris,  will  serve  as 
the  delegate  of  the  United  States  motion-picture 
industry. 

Among  the  films  to  be  shown  by  the  United 
States  will  be  the  documentary  film  ''Library  of 
Congress". 

Caribbean  Tourist  Conference,  New  York,  Sep- 
tember 30, 1946.2  A  conference  to  formulate  plans 
for  a  cooperative,  regional  development  of  tourist 
trade  in  the  West  Indian  area  has  been  called  by 
the  Caribbean  Commission.  The  conference, 
which  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission,  will  open  September  30  and  will  last 
'  approximately  a  week.  It  will  be  held  at  the  St. 
George  Hotel,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  at- 
tended by  delegates  and  advisers  representing  the 
Caribbean  territories  and  colonies  of  the  four  na- 
tions (France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States  of  America)  comprising  the 
Caribbean  Commission.  Invitations  to  participate 
have  also  been  extended  to  the  three  Caribbean 
island  republics  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Representatives  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  tourist  and  travel  industry  will  at- 
tend the  plenary  sessions. 

The  concept  of  approaching  tourist  develop- 
ment on  a  regional  basis  is  new  in  the  Caribbean 
area  as  hitherto  each  island  has  handled  its  own 
publicity  and  development  in  a  completely  inde- 
pendent manner.  The  regional  approach  to  tour- 
ism is  in  line  with  the  basic  principle  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission.     This  body,  established  origi- 
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nally  on  March  9,  1942  as  the  Anglo-American 
Caribbean  Commission,  was  expanded  in  Decem- 
ber 1945  to  include  the  Governments  of  France  and 
the  Netherlands.  Its  fundamental  concept  has 
been  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  dependent 
territories  in  the  Caribbean  as  component  parts  of 
a  larger  whole  and  not  as  separate  entities.  The 
communique  which  originally  established  the 
Commission  also  laid  down  its  general  terms  of 
reference  as  concerning  primarily  matters  relating 
to  labor,  agriculture,  housing,  health,  education, 
social  welfare,  finance,  and  economics. 

When  the  Commission  was  considering  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
Caribbean  islands,  it  became  apparent  to  them  that 
the  development  of  tourism  offered  a  tangible, 
practical  means  of  making  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  area. 
Although  wartime  conditions  made  immediate 
tourist  development  impossible,  preliminary  sur- 
veys regarding  tourist  possibilities  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  in  1943  and  1944  by 
Coert  duBois,  at  that  time  one  of  the  United  States 
Commissioners.  Among  the  islands  visited  by 
him.  while  studying  the  tourist  problem,  were  Ja- 
maica, Puerto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  St.  John,  Tortola, 
Antigua,  Nevis.  St.  Kitts,  Anguilla,  Barbuda, 
Montserrat.  Dominica,  St,  Lucia.  St.  Vincent. 
Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Barbados, 
Curasao,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  Cuba. 

The  reports  by  Mr.  duBois  covering  these  sur- 
veys were  supplemented  by  other  studies  of  the 
problem,  which  were  incorporated  in  a  Commis- 
sion publication  entitled  Caribbean  Tourist  Trade: 
A  Regional  Approach.  The  study  set  forth  the 
advantages,  based  on  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  a  broad,  carefully  planned  regional  de- 
velopment and  the  benefits  that  might  be  derived 
from  such  a  program  in  increased  national  income, 
fuller  employment  opportunities,  improvements  of 
public  facilities,  and  the  stimulation  of  various 
local  industries.  It  was  estimated  by  the  experts 
who  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  publication 
that  there  is  a  possible  expansion  of  the  travel  load 
to  some  600.000  visitors  a  year  (as  contrasted  with 
the  peak  figure  of  approximately  200,000  in  1937) , 
with  an  annual  anticipated  expenditure  of  some 
st  ,0.000,000.  It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  re- 
gional planning  and  promotional  activities  are  not 
substitutes  for  local  development  and  local  initia- 


tive and  that  cooperative,  regional  action  to  be 
successful  required  a  greater  stimulation  of  purely 
local  development.  Published  in  June  1945,  this 
tourist  booklet  immediately  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion, within  United  States  travel-trade  circles  as 
well  as  in  the  Caribbean  area.  Local  interest  was 
stimulated,  and  chambers  of  commerce  as  well  as 
tourist-development  associations  endorsed  the  pro- 
posals set  forth. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  it  became  possible  to 
consider  concrete  means  of  translating  long-range 
plans  into  action.  When  the  West  Indian  Con- 
ference, Second  Session,  met  at  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  in  February- 
March  1946,  tourism  was  one  of  the  items  on  its 
agenda.1  The  regional  approach  was  endorsed  by 
the  delegates  from  the  British,  French,  and 
Netherlands  territories  in  the  Caribbean,  and 
they  recommended  the  calling  of  a  conference, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  discuss  detailed  plans  for 
joint  action.2  The  Conference  specifically  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  joint  Caribbean 
tourist  organization,  which  would  act  on  behalf 
of  all  territories  in  connection  with  common  prob- 
lems, such  as  the  general  increase  in  transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Following  the  St.  Thomas  conference,  a  special 
committee  to  advance  the  project,  comprising  offi- 
cials of  the  four  national  sections  of  the  Com- 
mission and  several  leading  experts  in  the  travel 
industry,  was  formed.  Meetings  have  been  held 
in  Washington  and  New  York  at  which  general 
arrangements  for  the  conference  have  been  formu- 
lated and  working  papers  for  consideration  of  the 
conference  have  been  prepared.  Careful  study 
has  been  given  to  detailed  points  which  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  any  regional 
tourist  organization.  Such  an  organization  would 
supplement  by  joint  action  the  activities  of  local 
tourist  organizations  in  publicizing  the  area  and 
would  deal  collectively  with  transportation  com- 
panies and  travel  agencies.  In  preparation  for 
the  conference  Oscar  A.  de  Lima,  consultant  to 
the  Commission  on  the  tourist  program,  made  a 
trip    in    June    to    various    Caribbean    territories. 


1  For  an  article  on  this  subject,  see  "Report  on  the  West 
Indian  Conference",  by  Elizabeth  H.  Armstrong,  Buli.etin 
of  May  19, 1946,  p.  840. 

3  Document  204,  G/133.  of  the  West  Indian  Conference. 
Second  Session,  contains  recommendations  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  tourism. 
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During  the  trip  lie  was  able  to  explain,  at  first 
hand,  the  technical  details  of  the  various  problems 
which  the  Caribbean  Commission  had  encountered 
in  drafting  working  papers  for  the  conference  and 
to  obtain  the  ideas  of  the  appropriate  local  officials 
on  the  various  points  involved. 

There  is  general  agreement  throughout  the  Car- 
ibbean area  and  among  outside  tourist  experts  that 
a  striking  increase  in  tourism  in  the  region,  with 
a  distinctly  beneficial  influence  on  economic  con- 
ditions, is  achievable  if  there  can  be  simultaneous 
development  of  local  tourist  amenities  and  trans- 
portation services  to  the  area.  There  is  also  agree- 
ment that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  regional  tourist 
organization  working  on  behalf  of  the  area  as  a 
whole  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  such 
simultaneous  development.  Consequently  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 
will  be  to  take  action  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  Caribbean  tourist  organization. 

The  First  International  Conference  of  Arche- 
ologists  of  the  Caribbean  :  met  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  from  August  1  to  11,  1946.  Attending 
delegates  represented  36  educational  and  scientific 
institutions  from  the  following  1-1  countries:  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  United  States.  There  were  delegates  from 
the  United  States  representing  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
United  States  National  Museum. 

The  plenary  sessions  and  the  meetings  of  the 
various  committees  during  the  first  and  the  closing 
days  of  the  Conference  were  held  at  the  National 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  capital  city  of  Teguci- 
galpa. As  the  Conference  progressed,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  field  at  such  places  as  the  Central 
School  of  San  Pedro  Sula  ;  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Mayan  city  of  Copan;  and  under  the  mas- 
sive pine  trees  on  the  slopes  of  the  beautiful 
mountain  lake  of  Yojoa. 

Facilities  were  provided  by  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment for  the  60  Conference  delegates  to  visit 
many  areas  by  plane  and  to  examine  widely  sep- 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 

Department   of    State,    in    collaboration   with    the   United 
Siau-s  National  Museum. 
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arated  sites  where  the  prolific  remains  of  Mayan 
and  other  basic  aboriginal  cultures  still  exist  in 
the  form  of  pyramids,  mounds,  and  ruins  of 
abandoned  villages  in  the  upland  valleys  of  west- 
ern Honduras. 

The  suggestion  of  the  desirability  of  a  joint 
conference  of  students  of  Mayan  civilization  and 
archeology  of  the  Caribbean  area  grew  out.  of  res- 
olutions adopted  at  previous  conventions  of  the 
Inter- American  Union  of  the  Caribbean,  and  of 
recommendations  of  related  scientific  and  cultural 
institutions  interested  in  the  prehistory  of  the 
Caribbean  area. 

The  Honduran  Archeological  Commission, 
which  was  entrusted  by  authority  of  the  President 
of  Honduras  with  the  organization  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  First  International  Con- 
ference of  Archeologists  of  the  Caribbean,  named 
as  chairman  Prof.  Angel  G.  Hernandez,  Minister 
of  Public  Education  of  Honduras,  and  as  advisers 
Dr.  Gustav  Stromsvik,  the  representative  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Copan  ruins;  Miss  Doris  Stone. 
specialist  in  Central  American  archeology;  and 
Dr.  Federico  Lunardi,  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Archeology  and  Anthropology  of  Hon- 
duras and  Apostolic  Papal  Nuncio  in  Honduras. 
Other  appointments  were  made  by  the  Inter- 
American  Union  of  the  Caribbean;  they  consisted 
of  a  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Jose  L.  Franco,  and  two  Technical  Secretaries, 
Francisco  Perez  de  la  Riva  and  Rene  Herrera 
Fritot. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Conference  was:  'The 
Mayans  of  Honduras  and  their  Relations  with  the 
Countries  of  the  Caribbean'1.  The  agenda  for  the 
Conference  was  organized  to  bring  sectional  dis- 
cussions and  papers  within  the  following  five  cate- 
gories : 

1.  Archeology  of  the  Mayas  and  of  neighboring 
peoples. 

2.  Anthropology  of  the  Mayas  and  of  neighbor- 
ing peoples. 

3.  Transculturation;  relations  between  the 
Mayan  and  other  cultures;  various  related  sub- 
jects. 

4.  History  and  colonial  art. 

5.  Motions  to  be  brought  before  the  Conference. 
On  the  whole,  the  sectional  meetings  were  well 

attended  and  brought  forth  live  discussions.    Sec- 
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tion  3,  which  was  concerned  with  the  emanations 
Of  Mayan  civilization  and  the  affiliations  of  abo- 
riginal  Caribbean  cultures  generally,  appeared  to 
attract  a  larger  number  of  delegates  and  to  arouse 
more  active  discussion  than  any  of  the  other  sec- 
tional topics.  Although  there  were  few  delegates 
present  having  a  working  knowledge  of  Mayan 
glyphs,  numbers,  and  chronology,  the  work  com- 
pleted by  section  1  was  outstanding. 

The  meetings  held  in  the  Mayan  amphitheater 
at  Copan  under  the  shadow  of  glyph-inscribed 
"estelas"  were  particularly  inspiring.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  old  Mayan  city  of  Copan  was  under- 
taken by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Honduras 
beginning  in  1934  and,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
terruption during  the  war,  has  continued  up  to 
the  present.  Work  on  the  project  is  supposed  to 
be  completed  within  the  next  five  years.  An  in- 
teresting thing  to  the  delegates  was  evidences  of 
the  splendid  cooperation  of  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Carnegie  Institution.  At  the 
direction  of  the  Honduran  Government  a  river  had 
been  diverted  where  it  was  undermining  the  wall 
of  the  old  city.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  restorations  in  progress  was  the  great  amphi- 
theater, which  seats  approximately  100,000  people. 


1  What  lias  been  accomplished  toward  restoring  the  city 
of  Copan  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing  its  present 
condition  with  that  described  by  John  L.  Stephens  in  his 
two-volume  work,  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America 
(1841). 


Delegates  thrilled  to  see  this  important  Mayan 
city  dating  from  the  eighth  century  emerging  from 
the  ruins.1 

The  opening  and  the  closing  plenary  sessions, 
held  at  Tegucigalpa,  were  colorful  and  dignified. 
Especially  interesting  was  the  opening  session  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  Conference  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  Teburcio 
Carias  Andino.  The  last  two  meetings  of  the  sec- 
tions were  given  over  to  round-table  discussions 
which  attempted  to  reach  definite  conclusions  for 
incorporation  in  the  final  minutes  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Honduran  Government 
and  the  forethought  of  the  Organizing  Commit- 
tee in  providing  for  every  need  of  the  delegates 
during  their  11  clays  of  residence  and  travel  under 
Honduran  auspices  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  who  participated  in  the  Conference. 

Trusteeship  and 
Dependent  Territories 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  trusteeship  and 
dependent  territories  by  Benjamin  Gerig  and 
Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Chief  and  Associate  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  was  broadcast  on  September  7  and 
issued  as  press  release  618  on  the  same  date.  The 
program  was  one  in  a  group  of  State  Department 
programs  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air  series 
entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy"'. 


The  Record  of  the  Week 


Restatement  of  U.  S.  Policy  on  Germany 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


I  have  come  to  Germany  to  learn  at  first  hand  the 
problems  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Germany  and  to  discuss  with  our  representatives 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Government  as  to 
some  of  the  problems  confronting  us. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  given  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  these  problems  because  upon 
their  proper  solution  will  depend  not  only  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  Germany  but  the  future  well- 
being  of  Europe. 

We  have  learned,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that 
we  live  in  one  world,  from  which  world  we  cannot 
isolate  ourselves.  We  have  learned  that  peace  and 
well-being  are  indivisible  and  that  our  peace  and 
well-being  cannot  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  the 
peace  or  the  well-being  of  any  other  country. 

I  hope  that  the  German  people  will  never  again 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  because  the 
American  people  are  peace-loving  they  will  sit 
back  hoping  for  peace  if  any  nation  uses  force 
or  the  threat  of  force  to  acquire  dominion  over 
other  peoples  and  other  governments. 

In  1917  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the 
first  World  War.  After  that  war  we  refused  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  We  thought  we  could 
stay  out' of  Europe's  wars,  and  we  lost  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe.  That  did  not  keep  us 
from  being  forced  into  a  second  world  war. 

We  will  not  again  make  that  mistake.  We  in- 
tend to  continue  our  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  and  of  the  world.  We  have  helped  to 
organize  the  United  Nations.  We  believe  it  will 
stop  aggressor  nations  from  starting  wars.  Be- 
cause we  believe  it,  we  intend  to  support  the  United 
Nations  organization  with  all  the  power  and  re- 
sources we  possess. 


'Address  delivered  in   Stuttgart,  Germany,  on  Sept.  G, 
1840  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


The  American  people  want  peace.  They  have 
long  since  ceased  to  talk  of  a  hard  or  a  soft  peace 
for  Germany.  This  never  has  been  the  real  issue. 
What  we  want  is  a  lasting  peace.  We  will  oppose 
soft  measures  which  invite  the  breaking  of  the 
peace. 

In  agreeing  at  Potsdam  that  Germany  should 
be  disarmed  and  demilitarized  and  in  proposing 
that  the  four  major  powers  should  by  treaty  jointly 
undertake  to  see  that  Germany  is  kept  disarmed 
and  demilitarized  for  a  generation,  the  United 
States  was  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  it  and  its  major  Allies  to  maintain 
and  enforce  peace  under  the  law. 

Freedom  from  militarism  will  give  the  German 
people  the  opportunity,  if  they  will  but  seize  it, 
to  apply  their  great  energies  and  abilities  to  the 
works  of  peace.  It  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  peace-loving  nations,  and  in  time, 
to  take  an  honorable  place  among  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  German  people 
or  in  the  interest  of  Avorld  peace  that  Germany 
should  become  a  pawn  or  a  partner  in  a  military 
struggle  for  power  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

German  militarism  and  Nazism  have  devastated 
twice  in  our  generation  the  lands  of  Germany's 
neighbors.  It  is  fair  and  just  that  Germany 
should  do  her  part  to  repair  that  devastation. 
Most  of  the  victims  of  Nazi  aggression  were  before 
the  war  less  well  off  than  Germany.  They  should 
not  be  expected  by  Germany  to  bear,  unaided,  the 
major  costs  of  Nazi  aggression. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  fully  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  on  demilitarization  and  repara- 
tions.    However,  there  should  be  changes  in  the 
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levels  of  industry  agreed  upon  by  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  if  Germany  is  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  economic  unit  as  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  contemplates  and  requires. 

The  basis  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  that, 
as  part  of  a  combined  program  of  demilitarization 
and  reparations,  Germany's  war  potential  should 
be  reduced  by  elimination  and  removal  of  her  war 
industries  and  the  reduction  and  removal  of  heavy 
industrial  plants.  It  was  contemplated  this  should 
be  done  to  the  point  that  Germany  would  be  left 
with  levels  of  industry  capable  of  maintaining  in 
Germany  average  European  living  standards 
without  assistance  from  other  countries. 

The  plants  so  to  be  removed  were  to  be  delivered 
as  reparations  to  the  Allies.  The  plants  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  Soviet  zone  would  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Poland  and  the  plants  to  be  removed 
from  the  western  zones  would  go  in  part  to  the 
Soviet  Union  but  in  the  main  to  the  western  Allies. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  distribution  of 
Germany's  foreign  assets  among  the  Allies. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  Allies  agreed 
upon  levels  to  which  the  principal  German  indus- 
tries should  be  reduced  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
Potsdam  Agreement.  These  levels  were  agreed  to 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  indigenous  resources 
of  Germany  were  to  be  available  for  distribution 
on  an  equitable  basis  for  all  of  the  Germans  in 
Germany  and  that  products  not  necessary  for  use 
in  Garmany  would  be  available  for  export  in  order 
to  pay  for  necessary  imports. 

In  fixing  the  levels  of  industry  no  allowance 
was  made  for  reparations  from  current  production. 
Reparations  from  current  production  would  be 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  levels  of  industry 
now  established  under  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

Obviously,  higher  levels  of  industry  would  have 
had  to  be  fixed  if  reparations  from  current  pro- 
duction were  contemplated.  The  levels  of  indus- 
try fixed  are  only  sufficient  to  enable  the  German 
people  to  become  self-supporting  and  to  maintain 
living  standards  approximating  the  average  Euro- 
pean living  conditions. 

That  principle  involves  serious  hardships  for 
the  German  people,  but  it  only  requires  them  to 
share  the  hardships  which  Nazi  aggression  im- 
posed on  the  average  European. 

The  German  people  were  not  denied,  however, 
the  possibility  of  improving  their  lot  by  hard  work 
over  the  years.     Industrial  growth  and  progress 
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were  not  denied  them.  Being  obliged  to  start 
again  like  the  people  of  other  devastated  coun- 
tries, with  a  peacetime  economy  not  able  to  pro- 
vide them  more  than  the  average  European  stand- 
ard, the  German  people  were  not  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  use  such  savings  as  they  might  be 
able  to  accumulate  by  hard  work  and  frugal  liv- 
ing to  build  up  their  industries  for  peaceful 
purposes. 

That  was  the  principle  of  reparations  to  which 
President  Truman  agreed  at  Potsdam.  And  the 
United  States  will  not  agree  to  the  taking  from 
Germany  of  greater  reparations  than  was  provided 
by  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement 
has,  however,  been  obstructed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  enable  the  German  economy  to  function  as  an 
economic  unit.  Essential  central  German  admin- 
istrative departments  have  not  been  established, 
although  they  are  expressly  required  by  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement. 

The  equitable  distribution  of  essential  com- 
modities between  the  several  zones  so  as  to  produce 
a  balanced  economy  throughout  Germany  and  re- 
duce the  need  for  imports  has  not  been  arranged, 
although  that  too  is  expressly  required  by  the 
Potsdam  Agreement. 

The  working  out  of  a  balanced  economy 
throughout  Germany  to  provide  the  necessary 
means  to  pay  for  approved  imports  has  not  been 
accomplished,  although  that  too  is  expressly 
required  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
Germany  should  be  administered  as  an  economic 
unit  and  that  zonal  barriers  should  be  completely 
obliterated  so  far  as  the  economic  life  and  activity 
in  Germany  are  concerned. 

The  conditions  which  now  exist  in  Germany 
make  it  impossible  for  industrial  production  to 
reach  the  levels  which  the  occupying  powers 
agreed  were  essential  for  a  minimum  German 
peacetime  economy.  Obviously,  if  the  agreed 
levels  of  industry  are  to  be  reached,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  restrict  the  free  exchange  of  commodities, 
persons,  and  ideas  throughout  Germany.  The 
barriers  between  the  four  zones  of  Germany  are 
far  more  difficult  to  surmount  than  those  between 
normal  independent  states. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  zonal  boundaries 
should  be  regarded  as  defining  only  the  areas  to  be 
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occupied  for  security  purposes  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  occupying  powers  and  not  as  self-contained 
economic  or  political  units. 

That  was  the  course  of  development  envisaged 
by  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  and  that  is  the  course 
of  development  which  the  American  Government 
intends  to  follow  to  the  full  limit  of  its  authority. 
It  has  formally  announced  that  it  is  its  intention 
to  unify  the  economy  of  its  own  zone  with  any  or 
all  of  tiie  other  zones  willing  to  participate  in  the 
unification. 

So  far  only  the  British  Government  has  agreed 
to  let  its  zone  participate.  We  deeply  appreciate 
their  cooperation.  Of  course,  this  policy  of  uni- 
fication is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  govern- 
ments not  now  willing  to  join.  The  unification 
will  be  open  to  them  at  any  time  they  wish  to  join. 
We  favor  the  economic  unification  of  Germany. 
If  complete  unification  cannot  be  secured,  we  shall 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  secure  the  maximum 
possible  unification. 

Important  as  the  economic  unification  is  for  the 
recovery  of  Germany  and  of  Europe,  the  German 
people  must  recognize  that  the  basic  cause  of  their 
suffering  and  distress  is  the  war  which  the  Nazi 
dictatorship  brought  upon  the  world. 

But  just  because  suffering  and  distress  in  Ger- 
many are  inevitable,  the  American  Government  is 
unwilling  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  needless 
aggravation  of  economic  distress  that  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  Allied  Control  Council  to  agree 
to  give  the  German  people  a  chance  to  solve  some 
of  their  most  urgent  economic  problems. 

So  far  as  many  vital  questions  are  concerned, 
the  Control  Council  is  neither  governing  Germany 
nor  allowing  Germany  to  govern  itself. 

A  common  financial  policy  is  essential  for  the 
successful  rehabilitation  of  Germany.  Runaway 
inflation  accompanied  by  economic  paralysis  is 
almost  certain  to  develop  unless  there  is  a  common 
financial  policy  directed  to  the  control  of  inflation. 
A  program  of  drastic  fiscal  reform  to  reduce  cur- 
rency and  monetary  claims,  to  revise  the  debt 
-tincture,  and  to  place  Germany  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis  is  urgently  required. 

The  United  States  has  Avorked  hard  to  develop 
such  a  program,  but  fully  coordinated  measures 
must  be  accepted  and  applied  uniformly  to  all 
zones  if  ruinous  inflation  is  to  be  prevented.  A 
central  agency  of  finance  is  obviously  necessary 
to  carry  out  any  such  program  effectively. 
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It  is  also  essential  that  transportation,  commu- 
nications, and  postal  services  should  lie  organized 
throughout  Germany  without  regard  to  zonal  har- 
riers. The  nation-wide  organization  of  these  pub- 
lic services  was  contemplated  by  the  Potsdam 
Agreement.  Twelve  months  have  passed  and 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Germany  needs  all  the  food  she  can  produce. 
Before  the  war  she  could  not  produce  enough  food 
for  her  population.  The  area  of  Germany  has 
been  reduced.  The  population  in  Silesia,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  forced  back  into  a  restricted  Ger- 
many. Armies  of  occupation  and  displaced  per- 
sons increase  demands  while  the  lack  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  fertilizer  reduces  supplies.  To  secure 
the  greatest  possible  production  of  food  and  the 
most  effective  use  and  distribution  of  the  food  that 
can  be  produced,  a  central  administrative  depart- 
ment for  agriculture  should  be  set  up  and  allowed 
to  function  without  delay. 

Similarly,  there  is  urgent  need  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  central  German  administrative  agency  for 
industry  and  foreign  trade.  While  Germany 
must  be  prepared  to  share  her  coal  and  steel  with 
the  liberated  countries  of  Europe  dependent  upon 
those  supplies,  Germany  must  be  enabled  to  use 
her  skills  and  her  energies  to  increase  her  indus- 
trial production  and  to  organize  the  most  effective 
use  of  her  raw  materials. 

Germany  must  be  given  a  chance  to  export  goods 
in  order  to  import  enough  to  make  her  economy 
self-sustaining.  Germany  is  a  part  of  Europe,  and 
recovery  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  states 
adjoining  Germany,  will  be  slow  indeed  if  Ger- 
many with  her  great  resources  of  iron  and  coal  is 
turned  into  a  poorhouse. 

When  the  ruthless  Nazi  dictatorship  was  forced 
to  surrender  unconditionally,  there  was  no  German 
government  with  which  the  Allies  could  deal.  The 
Allies  had  temporarily  to  take  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  shattered  German  state,  which  the 
Nazi  dictatorship  had  cut  off  from  any  genuine 
accountability  to  the  German  people.  The  Allies 
could  not  leave  the  leaders  or  minions  of  Nazism 
in  key  positions  ready  to  reassert  their  evil  in- 
fluence at  the  first  opportunity.  They  had  to  go. 
But  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  American 
Government  to  deny  to  the  German  people  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  internal  affairs  as  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  do  so  in  a  democratic  way 
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with  genuine  respect  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement,  concluded  only  a  few 
months  after  the  surrender,  bound  the  occupying 
powers  to  restore  local  self-government  and  to  in- 
troduce elective  and  representative  principles  into 
the  regional,  provincial,  and  state  administration 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  military  security 
and  the  purposes  of  the  military  occupation. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion were  and  are  to  demilitarize  and  de-Nazify 
Germany  but  not  to  raise  artificial  barriers  to  the 
efforts  of  the  German  people  to  resume  their  peace- 
time  economic  life. 

The  Nazi  war  criminals  were  to  be  punished  for 
the  suffering  they  brought  to  the  world.  The 
policy  of  reparations  and  industrial  disarmament 
prescribed  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement  was  to  be 
carried  out.  But  the  purpose  of  the  occupation  did 
not  contemplate  a  prolonged  foreign  dictatorship 
of  Germany's  peacetime  economy  or  a  prolonged 
foreign  dictatorship  of  Germany's  internal  politi- 
cal life.  The  Potsdam  Agreement  expressly  bound 
the  occupying  powers  to  start  building  a  political 
democracy  from  the  ground  up. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  did  not  provide  that 
there  should  never  be  a  central  German  govern- 
ment :  it  merely  provided  that  for  the  time  being- 
there  should  be  no  central  German  government. 
Certainly  this  only  meant  that  no  central  govern- 
ment should  be  established  until  some  sort  of 
democracy  was  rooted  in  the  soil  of  Germany  and 
some  sense  of  local  responsibility  developed. 

The  Potsdam  Agreement  wisely  provided  that 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  should 
be  directed  toward  decentralization  of  the  political 
structure  and  the  development  of  local  responsi- 
bility. This  was  not  intended  to  prevent  progress 
toward  a  central  government  with  the  powers  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  matters  which  would  be  dealt 
with  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  But  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
government  dominating  the  German  people  in- 
stead of  being  responsible  to  their  democratic  will. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that 
the  German  people  throughout  Germany,  under 
proper  safeguards,  should  nowT  be  given  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  running  of  their  own 
affairs. 

More  than  a  year  has  passed  since  hostilities 
ceased.     The  millions  of  German  people  should 


not  be  forced  to  live  in  doubt  as  to  their  fate.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that  the 
Allies  should,  without  delay,  make  clear  to  the 
German  people  the  essential  terms  of  the  peace 
settlement  which  they  expect  the  German  people 
to  accept  and  observe.  It  is  our  view  that  the 
German  people  should  now  be  permitted  and 
helped  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
setting  up  of  a  democratic  German  government 
which  can  accept  and  observe  these  terms. 

From  now  on  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  world 
will  judge  Allied  action  in  Germany  not  by  Allied 
promises  but  by  Allied  performances.  The  Ameri- 
can Government  has  supported  and  will  continue 
to  support  the  necessary  measures  to  de-Nazify  and 
demilitarize  Germany,  but  it  does  not  believe  that 
large  armies  of  foreign  soldiers  or  alien  bureau- 
crats, however  well  motivated  and  disciplined,  are 
in  the  long  run  the  most  reliable  guardians  of  an- 
other country's  democracy. 

All  that  the  Allied  governments  can  and  should 
do  is  to  lay  down  the  rules  under  which  German 
democracy  can  govern  itself.  The  Allied  occupa- 
tion forces  should  be  limited  to  the  number  suffi- 
cient io  see  that  those  rules  are  obeyed. 

But  of  course  the  question  for  us  will  be :  What 
force  is  needed  to  make  certain  that  Germany  does 
not  rearm  as  it  did  after  the  first  World  War  ?  Our 
proposal  for  a  treaty  with  the  major  powers  to 
enforce  for  25  or  even  40  years  the  demilitarization 
plan  finally  agreed  upon  in  the  peace  settlement 
would  have  made  possible  a  smaller  army  of  occu- 
pation. For  enforcement  we  could  rely  more  upon 
a  force  of  trained  inspectors  and  less  upon  infantry. 

For  instance,  if  an  automobile  factory,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty,  converted  its  machinery  to  the 
production  of  weapons  of  war.  inspectors  would 
report  it  to  the  Allied  Control  Council.  They 
would  call  upon  the  German  Government  to  stop 
the  production  and  punish  the  offender.  If  the 
German  Government  failed  to  comply  then  the 
Allied  nations  would  take  steps  to  enforce  compli- 
ance by  the  German  Government.  Unfortunately 
our  proposal  for  a  treaty  was  not  agreed  to. 

Security  forces  will  probably  have  to  remain 
in  Germany  for  a  long  period.  I  want  no  mis- 
understanding. We  will  not  shirk  our  duty.  We 
are  not  withdrawing.  We  are  staying  here.  As 
long  as  there  is  an  occupation  army  in  Germany, 
American  armed  forces  will  be  part  of  that  occu- 
pation army. 
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The  United  States  favors  the  early  establish- 
ment of  a  provisional  German  government  for 
Germany.  Progress  has  been  made  in  the  Ameri- 
can zone  in  developing  local  and  state  self-govern- 
ment in  Germany,  and  the  American  Government 
believes  similar  progress  is  possible  in  all  zones. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  American  Government  that 
the  provisional  government  should  not  be  hand- 
picked  by  other  governments.  It  should  be  a  Ger- 
man national  council  composed  of  the  democrati- 
cally responsible  minister  presidents  or  other 
chief  officials  of  the  several  states  or  provinces 
which  have  been  established  in  each  of  the  four 
zones. 

Subject  to  the  reserved  authority  of  the  Allied 
Control  Council,  the  German  National  Council 
should  be  responsible  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  the  central  administrative  agencies.  Those 
agencies  should  have  adequate  power  to  assure  the 
administration  of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit, 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 

The  German  National  Council  should  also  be 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  a 
federal  constitution  for  Germany  which,  among 
other  things,  should  insure  the  democratic  char- 
acter of  the  new  Germany  and  the  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
After  approval  in  principle  by  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council,  the  proposed  constitution  should  be 
submitted  to  an  elected  convention  for  final  draft- 
ing and  then  submitted  to  the  German  people  for 
ratification. 

While  we  shall  insist  that  Germany  observe  the 
principles  of  peace,  good-neighborliness,  and 
humanity,  we  do  not  want  Germany  to  become  the 
satellite  of  any  power  or  powers  or  to  live  under 
a  dictatorship,  foreign  or  domestic.  The  Amer- 
ican people  hope  to  see  peaceful,  democratic  Ger- 
mans become  and  remain  free  and  independent. 

Austria  has  already  been  recognized  as  a  free 
and  independent  country.  Her  temporary  and 
forced  union  with  Germany  was  not  a  happy  event 
for  either  country,  and  the  United  States  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both  countries 
and  the  peace  of  Europe  that  they  should  pursue 
their  separate  ways. 

At  Potsdam  specific  areas  which  were  part  of 
Germany  were  provisionally  assigned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  Poland,  subject  to  the  final  decisions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  At  that  time  these  areas 
were  being  held  by  the  Soviet  and  Polish  armies. 
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We  were  told  that  Germans  in  large  numbers  were 
fleeing  from  these  areas  and  that  it  would  in  fact. 
because  of  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  war,  be  diffi- 
cult to  reorganize  the  economic  life  of  these  areas 
if  they  were  not  administered  as  integral  parts  in 
the  one  case  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  other 
case  of  Poland. 

The  heads  of  government  agreed  to  support  at 
the  peace  settlement  the  proposal  of  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  ultimate  transfer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  city  of  Konigsberg  and 
the  area  adjacent  to  it.  Unless  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment changes  its  views  on  the  subject  we  will  cer- 
tainly stand  by  our  agreement. 

With  regard  to  Silesia  and  other  eastern  Ger- 
man areas,  the  assignment  of  this  territory  to 
Poland  by  Russia  for  administrative  purposes  had 
taken  place  before  the  Potsdam  meeting.  The 
heads  of  government  agreed  that,  pending  the  final 
determination  of  Poland's  western  frontier,  Silesia 
and  other  eastern  German  areas  should  be  under 
the  administration  of  the  Polish  state  and  for  such 
purposes  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany.  However, 
as  the  Protocol  of  the  Potsdam  Conference  makes 
clear,  the  heads  of  government  did  not  agree  to 
support  at  the  peace  settlement  the  cession  of  this 
particular  area. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Poles  suffered  greatly  at  the 
hands  of  Hitler's  invading  armies.  As  a  result 
of  the  agreement  at  Yalta,  Poland  ceded  to  the 
Soviet  Union  territory  east  of  the  Curzon  Line. 
Because  of  this,  Poland  asked  for  revision  of  her 
northern  and  western  frontiers.  The  United 
States  will  support  a  revision  of  these  frontiers  in 
Poland's  favor.  However,  the  extent  of  the  area 
to  be  ceded  to  Poland  must  be  determined  when  the 
final  settlement  is  agreed  upon. 

The  United  States  does  not  feel  that  it  can  deny 
to  France,  which  has  been  invaded  three  times  by 
Germany  in  70  years,  its  claim  to  the  Saar  terri- 
tory, whose  economy  has  long  been  closely  linked 
with  France.  Of  course,  if  the  Saar  territory  is  in- 
tegrated with  France  she  should  readjust  her  repa- 
ration claims  against  Germany. 

Except  as  here  indicated,  the  United  States  will 
not  support  any  encroachment  on  territory  which  is 
indisputably  German  or  any  division  of  Germany 
which  is  not  genuinely  desired  by  the  people  con- 
cerned. So  far  as  the  United  States  is  aware  the 
people  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  desire  to 
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remain  united  with  the  rest  of  Germany.  And  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  oppose  their  desire. 

While  the  people  of  the  Ruhr  were  the  last  to 
succumb  to  Nazism,  without  the  resources  of  the 
Ruhr  Nazism  could  never  have  threatened  the 
world.  Never  again  must  those  resources  be  used 
for  destructive  purposes.  They  must  be  used  to 
rebuild  a  free,  peaceful  Germany  and  a  free,  peace- 
ful Europe. 

The  United  States  will  favor  such  control  over 
the  whole  of  Germany,  including  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Rhineland,  as  may  be  necessary  for  security 
purposes.  It  will  help  to  enforce  those  controls. 
But  it  will  not  favor  any  controls  that  would  sub- 
ject the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineland  to  political  dom- 
ination or  manipulation  of  outside  powers. 

The  German  people  are  now  feeling  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  the  war  which  Hitler  and  his  min- 
ions brought  upon  the  world.  Other  people  felt 
those  devastating  effects  long  before  they  were 
brought  home  to  the  people  of  Germany. 

The  German  people  must  realize  that  it  was 
Hitler  and  his  minions  who  tortured  and  extermi- 
nated innocent  men,  women,  and  children  and 
sought  with  German  arms  to  dominate  and  de- 
grade the  world.     It   was  the  massed,   angered 


forces  of  humanity  which  had  to  fight  their  way 
into  Germany  to  give  the  world  the  hope  of  free- 
dom and  peace. 

The  American  people  who  fought  for  freedom 
have  no  desire  to  enslave  the  German  people. 
The  freedom  Americans  believe  in  and  fought  for 
is  a  freedom  which  must  be  shared  with  all  willing 
to  respect  the  freedom  of  others. 

The  United  States  has  returned  to  Germany 
practically  all  prisoners  of  war  that  were  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  taking  prompt  steps  to 
return  German  prisoners  of  war  in  our  custody  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  cannot  relieve  Germany  from 
the  hardships  inflicted  upon  her  by  the  war  her 
leaders  started.  But  the  United  States  has  no 
desire  to  increase  those  hardships  or  to  deny  the 
German  people  an  opportunity  to  work  their  way 
out  of  those  hardships  so  long  as  they  respect 
human  freedom  and  follow  the  paths  of  peace. 

The  American  people  want  to  return  the  gov- 
ernment of  Germany  to  the  German  people.  The 
American  people  want  to  help  the  German  peo- 
ple to  win  their  way  back  to  an  honorable  place 
among  the  free  and  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world. 


Facts  Relating  to  Flights  of  American  Planes 
Over  Yugoslav  Territory 


REPLY  FROM   ACTING  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 
TO  THE  YUGOSLAV  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  1 


[Released  to  the  press  September  3] 

Sir  : 

I  refer  to  a  note  dated  August  30, 19-16  which  you 
left  at  the  Department  of  State  in  regard  to  al- 
leged flights  of  United  States  planes  over  Yugo- 
slav territory.  In  your  note  you  refer  to  several 
notes  of  protest  to  the  United  States  Government 
requesting  that  flights  over  Yugoslav  territory  be 
stopped  and  that  inquiries  be  undertaken  toward 
establishing  those  responsible.  You  state  that 
your  Government  did  not  receive  a  satisfactory 
reply  and  that  measures  were  not  undertaken  to 
prevent  the  flights.  Your  note  states  furthermore 
that  your  Government  received  no  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  its  last  two  notes — that  of  August  10,  1946 
in  regard  to  the  forced  landing  of  an  American 
military  transport  plane  in  Yugoslavia  on  August 
9  and  that  of  August  20  concerning  the  flight  of  a 


second  American  transport  over  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory on  August  19,  "whose  crew  unfortunately  met 
a  tragic  end  that  might,  in  any  case  have  been 
avoided  had  the  crew  obeyed  the  invitation  to 
land". 

In  your  note  of  August  30  you  state  that  neither 
of  these  two  American  planes  flew  over  Yugo- 
slavia in  an  emergency  caused  by  bad  weather. 
Your  note  further  states  that  your  Government 
"cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  victims"  of  the 
plane  which  was  shot  down  on  August  19  "as  it 
had  undertaken  everything  possible  to  avoid  such 
results  in  similar  flights  which  had  taken  place, 


'This  note  was  handed  to  the  Yugoslav  Charge  fl' Af- 
faires, Sergije  Makiedo,  on  Sept.  3.  For  texts  of  other 
notes  to  Yugoslavia  on  the  flight  of  American  planes  over 
Yugoslav  territory  and  on  the  Yugoslav  attack  on  Ameri- 
can planes,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  415. 
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and  which  might  easily  occur  at  a  border  where 
our  army,  like  that  of  every  independent  country, 
is  charged  with  guarding  the  integrity  of  our  ter- 
ritory and  the  sovereignty  of  our  country". 

Your  note  of  August  30  states  that  your  Gov- 
ernment again  requests  that  the  United  States 
Government  reply  concerning  the  steps  it  has  taken 
to  end  "the  unauthorized  and  intentional  flights 
over  Yugoslav  territory".  You  further  state  that 
unauthorized  nights  over  Yugoslav  territory  have 
occurred  again  in  the  same  region  even  after  the 
"incident"'  of  August  19.  Your  note  states  that 
"on  August  23  there  were  flights  by  three  bombers, 
three  fighters  and  one  transport ;  August  24,  eight 
planes  flew  over— three  bombers,  three  fighters  and 
two  transports:  August  25,  three  planes,  two 
fighters  and  one  transport ;  August  26,  nine  planes, 
seven  fighters,  one  transport  and  one  bomber;  Au- 
gust 27.  nine  planes,  five  bombers,  two  transports 
and  two  fighters".  Your  note  goes  on  to  state  that 
it  is  obvious  that  all  of  these  cases  "could  not  be 
the  result  of  emergency  or  bad  weather,  but  that 
in  most  cases  the  flights  over  our  territory  were 
intentional*'. 

Your  note  concludes  by  referring  to  the  state- 
ment of  Marshal  Tito  to  Ambassador  Patterson 
that  "he  has  forbidden  the  shooting  at  planes- that 
might  fly  over  Yugoslav  territory  ;  presuming  that 
for  its  part  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  would  undertake  the  steps  necessary 
to  prevent  these  flights,  except  in  the  case  of  emer- 
gency or  bad  weather,  for  which  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  agreement  between  American 
and  Yugoslav  authorities". 

In  a  conversation  with  Ambassador  Patterson 
in  Belgrade  on  August  31,  Marshal  Tito  stated  that 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  far  from  ceasing,  unau- 
thorized flights  over  Yugoslav  territory  continued 
in  increasing  numbers  every  day.  He  stated  that 
on  August  28  four  fighters  and  two  bombers  were 
sighted  over  Yugoslav  territory;  on  August  25)  he 
asserted  20  planes.  1+  bombers,  2  transports  and  4 
fighters  Hew  over  Yugoslav  territory  without 
authorization.  Presumably,  although  this  is  not 
completely  clear  from  Ambassador  Patterson's 
telegram  reporting  the  conversation,  Marshal  Tito 
believed  that  all  of  these  planes  were  American 
planes. 

In  this  same  conversation  with  Ambassador 
Patterson  on  August  31.  Marshal  Tito,  after  re- 
ferring to  your  note  of  August  30  to  the  Depart - 
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ment  of  State,  stated  that  he  was  now  asking  for 
three  things:  (1)  an  official  guarantee  that  viola- 
tions of  Yugoslav  territory  would  stop;  (2)  that 
pilots  and  others  responsible  for  future  violations 
would  be  punished  and  (3)  an  agreement  on  sig- 
nals for  pilots  in  difficulty  to  communicate  with 
Yugoslav  pilots  and  ground  forces  for  assistance. 
In  order  that  I  may  deal  comprehensively  with 
the  alleged  violations  of  Yugoslav  territory  by 
American  planes,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  I 
recapitulated  briefly  statements  contained  in  the 
notes  of  your  Government  in  regard  to  such  alleged 
violations.  Your  Government's  note  of  August 
10  alleged  172  violations  of  Yugoslav  territory  and 
gave  97  examples  of  such  violations  on  seven  speci- 
fied dates  between  July  16  and  August  8.  The 
examples  cited  comprised  61  bombers,  15  fighters. 
1  transport  and  20  unidentified  aircraft. 

A  further  note  from  your  Government  dated 
August  20  alleged  44  violations  of  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory by  unauthorized  aircraft  from  August  10  to 
August  20.  These  44  violations  were  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  on  seven  specific  dates  during  the 
period  and  to  have  consisted  of  27  bombers,  12 
fighters,  4  transports  and  one  unidentified  aircraft. 

The  violations  of  Yugoslav  territory  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  in  your  note  of  August  30  are  set 
forth  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  note  and  those 
mentioned  by  Marshal  Tito  in  conversation  with 
Ambassador  Patterson  on  August  31  are  set  forth 
in  the  fifth  paragraph  of  this  note. 

In  summary,  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  al- 
leged that  over  the  period  from  July  16  to  August 
29  278  unauthorized  flights  were  made  over  Yugo- 
slav territory,  a  high  proportion  of  those  flights 
being  by  bombers  and  fighters. 

The  United  States  Government  has  made  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  investigation  of 
these  alleged  flights  over  Yugoslav  territory.  In 
the  course  of  this  investigation  the  records  of  the 
various  military  headquarters  and  establishments 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe  were  checked  and 
the  whereabouts  of  every  American  military  plane 
in  Europe  during  the  period  July  16  to  August  29, 
inclusive  was  established.  As  a  result  of  this  ex- 
haustive investigation,  I  am  now  in  a  position  to 
provide  you  with  the  facts  in  regard  to  flights 
of  American  planes. 

During  the  period  July  16  to  August  8,  1(.»4<'» 
there  were  only  10  American  military  aircraft 
which   made   flights  which  were   anywhere   near 
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Yugoslav  territory.  Of  these  flights,  9  were  made 
by  unarmed  transports  and  one  by  a  bomber,  a 
B-1T.  No  other  American  military  planes  were 
near  enough  to  Yugoslav  territory  for  it  to  have 
been  possible  for  them  to  fly  over  the  territory  of 
your  country.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Force,  the  10  flights  of 
United  States  planes  during  this  period  did  not 
take  place  over  Yugoslav  territory.  These  planes 
were,  however,  near  Yugoslav  territory,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  there  might  have  been  brief  mo- 
ments when,  due  to  weather  conditions,  one  or 
more  of  the  planes  was  in  fact  over  Yugoslav  ter- 
ritory, but  so  far  as  the  United  States  Government 
is  aware,  and  according  to  the  records  of  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Force,  this  did  not  actually  take 
place.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  this  period  of  July  16  to  August  8  your 
Government  alleges  that  there  were  violations  of 
Yugoslav  territory  by  61  bombers,  15  fighters,  one 
transport  and  95  unidentified  planes,  and  again 
remind  you  that  of  the  American  planes  which 
could  have  possibly  been  over  Yugoslav  territory 
at  any  time  during  this  period  there  were  only  9 
American  unarmed  transports  and  one  bomber; 
this  is  to  be  compared  with  the  172  violations  your 
Government  alleges.  I  can  only  conclude  that  vio- 
lations of  Yugoslav  territory  by  the  planes  set 
forth  in  your  Government's  note  of  August  10 
must  have  been  made  by  planes  other  than  United 
States  planes. 

As  regards  the  period  August  10  to  August  20, 
dealt  with  in  your  Government's  note  of  August 
20.  the  facts  are  that  on  the  dates  specified  during 
this  period  United  States  military  aircraft  per- 
formed only  30  flights  in  areas  close  enough  to 
Yugoslav  territory  for  it  to  have  been  possible 
for  any  of  these  planes  to  fly  over  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory. All  of  these  United  States  planes  were  un- 
armed transport  aircraft  except  for  one  bomber, 
a  B-17.  Twenty-two  of  the  alleged  44  violations, 
"3  fighters.  1  transport  aircraft  and  at  least  18 
bombers",  took  place  on  August  13  according  to  the 
Yugoslav  Government.  On  that  day  only  three 
American  military  aircraft  performed  flights  close 
enough  to  Yugoslav  territory  for  it  to  have  been 
possible  for  a  violation  of  Yugoslav  territory  to 
have  occurred;  these  three  planes  were  unarmed 
transports.  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  some  of  the  30  United  States  aircraft  which 
Hew  during  this  period  were  inadvertently  over 


Yugoslav  territory  due  to  weather  conditions. 
This,  however,  is  not  shown  in  the  records  of  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Force.  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  this  period  your 
Government  alleges  that  there  were  violations  of 
Yugoslav  territory  by  27  bombers  and  12  fighters. 
During  that  period  no  American  fighter  and  only 
one  American  bomber  was  close  enough  to  Yugo- 
slav territory  for  it  to  have  been  possible,  even 
inadvertently,  for  it  to  have  flown  over  YugoslaA' 
territory.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  violations  of  Yugoslav  territory  set  forth  in 
your  Government's  note  of  August  20  must  have 
been  made  by  planes  other  than  American  planes. 

As  regards  the  alleged  violations  of  Yugoslav 
territory  set  forth  in  your  note  of  August  30  and 
recapitulated  in  the  third  paragraph  of  this  note, 
I  may  say  that  the  facts  as  regards  American 
planes  are  as  follows :  All  flights  over  the  Vienna  - 
Udine  route  were  stopped  on  August  20.  On 
August  25  orders  were  given  for  the  resumption 
of  this  service  with  armed  B-17  bombers.  The 
orders  provided  that  each  plane  was  to  proceed 
as  far  as  Klagenfurt,  Austria,  and  thence  to  Udine 
without  crossing  Yugoslav  territory  provided  the 
weather  was  satisfactory.  If  the  weather  was  un- 
satisfactory and  there  was  danger  that  the  plane 
might  inadvertently  get  over  Yugoslav  territory, 
the  plane  was  to  return  to  Vienna.  The  B-17 
bomber  which  was  to  inaugurate  this  service  on 
August  25  did  in  fact  return  to  Vienna  after  reach- 
ing Klagenfurt  because  of  weather  conditions. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  period  covered  by  your 
note  of  August  30  there  were  three  flights  of 
American  military  planes  over  that  route  under 
the  instructions  set  forth  above.  These  three 
flights  were  made  by  armed  B-17  bombers.  I  can 
state  categorically  that  not  one  of  these  planes 
violated  Yugoslav  territory  and  that  there  were 
no  other  American  military  planes  in  the  air  on  the 
five  specific  dates  mentioned  in  your  note  of 
August  30  which  were  close  enough  to  Yugoslav 
territory  for  it  to  have  been  possible  for  them  even 
through  inadvertence  to  fly  over  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory. Therefore,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  of  the  36  violations  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  your  note  of  August  30  must  have  been 
made  by  planes  other  than  American  planes. 

Concerning  the  flights  alleged  by  Marshal  Tito 
in  his  conversation  with  Ambassador  Patterson 
mentioned    in   the  fifth  paragraph   of  this   note. 
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there  were  two  flights  of  American  aircraft,  under 
identical  instructions,  both  by  B-17  bombers,  on 
August  28.  One  of  these  was  from  Vienna  to 
Udine  and  the  other  on  the  same  route  in  the 
opposite  direction.  On  August  29,  one  American 
bomber,  a  B-17,  flew  from  Udine  to  Vienna.  I  can 
similarly  state  that  none  of  these  planes  violated 
Yugoslav  territory.  Thus  I  am  likewise  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  26  violations  alleged  by 
Marshal  Tito  to  have  taken  place  on  August  28 
and  29  must  also  have  been  caused  by  planes  other 
than  American. 

No  American  planes  have  flown  over  Yugoslavia 
intentionally  without  advance  approval  of  Yugo- 
slav authorities  unless  forced  to  do  so  in  an  emer- 
gency. I  presume  that  the  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia recognizes  that  in  case  a  plane  and  its 
occupants  are  jeopardized,  the  aircraft  may  change 
its  course  so  as  to  seek  safety  even  though  such 
action  may  result  in  flying  over  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory without  prior  clearance. 

Two  unarmed  American  transport  planes  have 
been  shot  down  by  Yugoslav  fighters.     The  first 
incident  occurred  on  August  9th.     The  pilot  of 
this  plane  was  specifically  instructed  to  fly  over 
Klagenf urt  to  Udine  via  Tarvisio,  carefully  avoid- 
ing Yugoslav  territory.    The  weather  information 
available  to  this  pilot  was  inaccurate  and  he  en- 
countered heavy  clouds,  icing  and  high  winds  on 
his  route.     When  he  emerged  into  clear  weather 
he  believed  that  his  plane  was  northwest  of  Udine 
in  Italy.    Actually,  while  under  instrument  flight 
conditions  he  had  drifted  off  his  course  into  Yugo- 
slavia.   The  plane  was  then  approached  by  three 
Yugoslav  fighters.    These  fighters  made  no  signal 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  a  landing  signal. 
They  did  wobble  their  wings  which,  according  to 
United  States  practice  is  the  accepted  signal  to 
attract  attention  to  the  plane  making  the  signal. 
The  Yugoslav  fighters  then  attacked  without  any 
warning  whatsoever.     The  transport  plane  then 
descended  rapidly  in  an  effort  to  land  but  was 
fired   on   during   the   descent.     After   the   plane 
landed  the  passengers  and  crew  were  held  from 
August  9  to  August  22  by  the  Yugoslav  authori- 
ties.   During  this  period  the  passengers  and  crew 
were  questioned  frequently  and  the  Yugoslav  ques- 
tioners attempted  to  persuade  individuals  to  de- 
lete from  their  statements  any  reference  to  the  bad 
weather  they  had  encountered  and  were  asked  to 
include  statements  as  to  the  satisfactory  care  af- 
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forded.  The  foregoing  statements  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  pilot  and  crew  of  the  plane  made 
after  their  release  by  Yugoslav  authorities. 

On  August  19  an  unarmed  American  transport 
aii-craft  left  Vienna  for  Italy.  In  accordance  with 
standard  practice,  the  pilot  was  carefully  in- 
structed as  to  his  route.  These  instructions  in- 
cluded a  directive  to  avoid  Yugoslavia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  complete  information  as  to  what 
occurred  on  this  flight.  The  pilot  and  crew  of 
this  unarmed  American  transport  are  dead,  shot 
down  by  Yugoslav  armed  aircraft. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  already  received 
assurances  from  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  United  States  planes  will  not  cross  Yugo- 
slav territory  without  prior  clearance  from  Yugo- 
slav authorities  except  when  forced  to  do  so  by 
circumstances  over  which  there  is  no  control  such 
as  bad  weather,  loss  of  direction,  and  mechanical 
trouble.     Assurances  along  these  lines  were  re- 
peated in  the  note  which  the  American  Ambas- 
sador gave  the  Yugoslav  Government  on  August 
21, 1946.    Standing  orders  in  this  sense  governing 
the  activities  of  American  planes  have  been  en- 
forced throughout  the  period  referred  to  in  the 
several  recent  notes  from  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment alleging  violations  of  Yugoslav  territory  by 
American  planes.    These  orders  have,  in  fact,  been 
carried  out  at  all  American  air  stations  in  cen- 
tral, southern  and  eastern  Europe  from  which 
American  planes  fly  in  the  vicinity  of  Yugoslavia, 
and  will  continue  to  be  carried  out  in  the  future. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  for  me  to  add  to  the  views  which  were 
expressed  in  the  note  which  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  handed  you  on  August  21  last  in  regard 
to   the   action  of  the   Yugoslav   Government   in 
shooting  down  the  two  American  transport  planes 
on  August  9  and  August  19.    Marshal  Tito  in  his 
conversation  with  Ambassador  Patterson  on  Au- 
gust 22  expressed  his  regret  at  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives.    I  have  noted  the  efforts  of  the  Yugo- 
slav authorities  in  the  search  for  the  bodies  of  the 
five  crew  members  and  the  honors  shown  the  re- 
mains which  were  recovered.    Marshal  Tito  fur- 
ther informed  Ambassador  Patterson  of  his  order 
recited  in  your  note  of  August  30  that  Yugoslav 
planes  should  not  fire  on  planes  that  might  fly 
over  Yugoslav  territory. 

The   Yugoslav   Government   has   released   the 
crew  and  passengers  of  the  transport  plane  which 
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was  forced  down  on  August  9  with  the  exception 
of  the  wounded  Turkish  officer  who  was  a  pas- 
senger on  the  plane  and  is  still  in  the  hospital.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment has  advised  the  Turkish  authorities  that  this 
Turkish  officer  is  free  to  leave  Yugoslavia  when 
he  is  able  to  travel  and  that  your  Government  has 
expressed  its  regrets  concerning  his  injury. 

The  United  States  Government  was  glad  to 
receive  the  assurances  contained  in  Marshal  Tito's 
note  dated  August  31st  to  Ambassador  Patterson. 
The  full  text  of  that  note  reads  as  follows : 

..X(1.  10381  Belgrade,  August  31, 1946. 

"Excellency : 

"With  reference  to  our  conversation  in  Bled  on 
August  22, 1946,  as  well  as  to  the  statements  I  made 
on  that  occasion  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  Federative  Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia, 
not  all  of  which  have  been  laid  down  in  my  written 
reply  of  August  23, 1  have  to  confirm  herewith : 

u(One)  The  Government  of  the  Federative  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  Yugoslavia  regrets  indeed  that 
American  pilots  lost  their  lives  at  the  accident  of 
August  19,  near  Bled,  when  an  American  military 
transport  plane  crashed  after  disobeying  signals 
to  land ; 

"  ( Two)  As  I  already  stated  both  orally  and  in 
writing  to  Anglo-American  correspondents,  I  have 
issued  orders  to  our  military  authorities  to  the 
effect  that  no  transport  planes  must  be  fired  at  any 
more,  even  if  they  might  intentionally  fly  over  our 
territory  without  proper  clearance,  but  that  in  such 
cases  they  should  be  invited  to  land ;  if  they  refused 
to  do  so  their  identity  should  be  taken  and  the 
Yugoslav  Government  informed  hereof  so  that  any 
necessary  steps  could  be  undertaken  through 
appropriate  channels. 

"I  also  confirm  my  statement  made  on  that 
occasion,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
erative Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  that  I  con- 
sider objectless  the  American  Government's  note 
which  was,  to  our  surprise,  unnecessarily  and  with- 
out reason  too  strong  towards  an  Allied  country 
as  is  Yugoslavia ;  the  Government  of  the  Federa- 
tive Peoples  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  had  ordered 
24  hours  prior  to  the  handing  over  of  the  said  note 
that  the  crew  of  the  plane  be  released  and  that  they 
be  allowed  to  leave  this  country.  The  crew  had 
been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Hohenthal,  the  American 


Consul  at  7 :  30  hours  of  August  22,  i.e.  full  8 
hours  before  the  note  in  connection  with  that  crew- 
was  handed  over. 

"Respectfully  yours,  Tito  MP" 

With  reference  to  Marshal  Tito's  proposal  for 
an  agreement  on  signals,  United  States  military 
representatives  would  welcome  a  discussion  of  this 
question  and  are  prepared  to  meet  Yugoslav  mili- 
tary representatives  at  such  time  and  place  as  your 
Government  may  designate,  in  order  to  reach  an 
agreement  regarding  the  signals  to  be  employed. 

I  am  constrained  to  advise  you  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  confidently  expected  that 
expressions  of  Yugoslav  regrets  respecting  the  loss 
of  members  of  the  crew,  who  were  killed  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  Yugoslav  armed  forces, 
would  be  accompanied  by  an  offer  to  make  suitable 
indemnification  to  the  families  and  dependents  of 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  such  Yugoslav  action. 
My  Government  expects  that  such  indemnification 
will  be  made  by  the  Yugoslav  Government,  as  well 
as  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  and  damage 
to  the  United  States  planes  and  other  property 
caused  by  the  two  Yugoslav  attacks. 

Accept  [etc.] 

William  L.  Clayton 

Acting  Secretary 

SECURITY  COUNCIL— Continued  from  page  490 

purpose  of  my  motion  is  to  avoid,  if  I  can — and 
I  will  say  so  quite  frankly — the  painful  necessity 
of  casting  a  negative  vote  at  this  time.  If  it  is 
your  wish  and  the  wish  of  the  Council  to  continue 
this  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  Albanian  case, 
I  have  no  objection  whatever.  I  would  desire 
however  that,  before  any  vote  is  taken  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Security  Council  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  Assembly  the  admission  of  Albania, 
that  a  vote  be  taken  on  my  proposal  to  postpone 
consideration,  so  that  in  that  case  no  vote  would 
be  taken  on  the  merits  of  this  application.  I  wTould 
include  Outer  Mongolia,  for  the  sake  of  form,  also 
in  that  statement. 

President  :  In  this  case,  I  shall  suggest  that  we 
discuss  the  application  of  Albania,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  discussion  take  into  consideration  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  motion  which  may  be  made. 


Swedish-Soviet  Trade  Negotiations 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  U.S.  AND   SWEDISH  GOVERNMENTS 


[Released  to  the  press  September  4] 

This  Government  presented  to  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment on  August  16,  191,6,  through  its  Legation 
in  Sweden,  a  note  dated  August  15,  191$,  the  text 
of  which  is  substantially  as  follows: 

As  your  Excellency  is  aware,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  December  1945  published 
its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employ m en  t.  A  copy  of  this  document  was  trans- 
mitted to  your  Excellency's  Government.  A  basic 
principle  of  the  Proposals  is  the  promotion  of  a 
multilateral  trading  system  on  a  non-discrimina- 
tory basis. 

On  February  18,  1946  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  approved  a  resolu- 
tion concerning  the  calling  of  an  International 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  expansion  of  production 
and  the  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods.  It 
is  now  expected  that  this  Conference  will  be  con- 
vened in  the  latter  part  of  1947.  The  resolution  as 
approved  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  es- 
tablishes a  preparatory  committee,  which  is  di- 
rected to  prepare  an  annotated  draft  agenda,  in- 
cluding a  draft  convention,  for  consideration  by 
the  Conference  and  suggests  that  this  agenda  in- 
clude the  principal  topics  contained  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Proposals. 

The  resolution  also  directs  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee to  submit  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil recommendations  concerning  what  states,  if 
any,  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
invited  to  the  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  of 
Sweden  is  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  the  ne- 
gotiation  of  a  bilateral  trade  agreement  with  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  might 
last  for  five  or  more  years,  and  that  the  quantities 
involved  may.  for  particular  products,  absorb  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  exports  of  Sweden. 

The  effect  of  such  a  long-term  bilateral  trade 
agreement  would  be  to  allocate  specified  quantities 


of  Swedish  exports  for  shipment  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
irrespective  of  superior  commercial  opportunities 
which  may  develop  in  other  countries.  Prede- 
termination of  exports  over  a  long  period  of  time 
as  to  destination  tends  to  freeze  trade  in  a  bi- 
lateral pattern  thereby  reducing  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  multilateral  trade.  Furthermore,  other 
countries  would  be  discriminated  against  in  that 
they  could  not  bid  for  and  obtain  a  share  of  these 
Swedish  exports  during  the  period  of  the  agree- 
ment, even  though  market  conditions  might  make 
such  transactions  profitable  to  Swedish  firms  as 
well  as  to  buyers  in  these  other  countries.  Presum- 
ably, therefore,  the  proposed  trade  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R,  might  be  of  such  a  type  as  to  prevent 
the  Government  %of  Sweden  from  assuming  the 
obligations  of  the  character  contemplated  in  the 
Proposals. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not 
wish  to  see  any  peoples  deprived  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  program. 
Consequently  it  hopes  that  the  Government  of 
Sweden  will  conform  to  the  basic  principles  of 
these  Proposals  in  its  trade  agreements  and  will 
avoid  entering  into  any  agreement  involving  such 
quantities  of  goods  for  such  periods  of  time  as 
would  make  it  impossible  for  Sweden  to  conform 
to  the  proposed  charter  of  ITO  in  its  commercial 
policy,  and  that  it  will  at  least  retain  its  freedom 
of  action  by  inserting,  in  any  such  bilateral  trade 
agreements  which  it  may  negotiate,  an  appropri- 
ate clause  making  such  agreements  subject  to  any 
general  agreements  looking  to  trade  expansion  on 
a  multilateral  basis  to  which  Sweden  may  in  the 
future  become  a  party.  My  Government  on  previ- 
ous occasions  has  similarly  expressed  to  other 
countries  its  views  regarding  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments which  involve  relatively  large  quantities  of 
goods  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  foregoing  comments  naturally  do  not  refer 
to  the  extension  of  external  credits  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  if  the  sales  made  pursuant  to  those 
credits  are  based  on  commercial  considerations. 
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The  views  of  the  United  States  on  this  subject 
ire  also  being  communicated  to  the  Government 
)f  the  U.S.S.R. 

Translation  of  text  of  reply  of  Swedish  Govern- 
ment, dated  August  29, 194-6: 

Mr.  Charge  d'affaires  : 

In  a  note  of  the  15th  of  this  month  addressed  to 
His  Excellency  Per  Albin  Hansson,  Prime  Minis- 
;er  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ad  interim, 
recalling  the  initiatives  taken  in  the  international 
Beld  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  multilateral 
system  for  commercial  exchange  on  a  non-dis- 
:riminatory  basis,  you  saw  fit  to  present  certain 
points  of  view  on  the  commercial  and  financial 
agreement  which  is  at  present  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiations between  the  Swedish  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. At  the  same  time  you  expressed  in  the 
name  of  your  Government  the  hope  that  the  Swed- 
ish Government  will  adapt  its  commercial  policy 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  proposals  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in 
the  month  of  December  1915  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  world  commerce  and  full  employment. 

With  reference  to  this  communication  I  must 
call  to  your  attention  the  numerous  official  declara- 
tions made  by  members  of  the  Royal  Government 
advocating  the  establishment  of  an  international 
system  of  free  exchange  on  a  multilateral  and  non- 
discriminatory basis.  It  appears  clearly  from 
these  declarations  that  the  Swedish  Government  is 
ready  to  adhere  to  a  multilateral  arrangement 
which  while  facilitating  the  resumption  of  inter- 
national commerce  would  include  guarantees 
against  national  discriminatory  measures  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  field  as  well  as  in  that  of 
shipping,  etc.,  subject  however  to  the  condition 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  of  a  truly 
international  character,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  would 
receive  the  approval  of  the  principal  States  engag- 
ing in  international  trade.  The  Swedish  Govern- 
ment will  when  the  time  comes  take  the  liberty  of 
presenting  more  fully  its  points  of  view  on  the 
above-mentioned  American  proposal. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that,  since  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  Europe,  Sweden  has  on  her  part  and 
within  the  limits  of  her  capabilities  striven  to  con- 
tribute to  a  rapid  resumption  of  her  foreign  trade. 
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In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  this  policy 
has  necessarily  had  to  be  based  upon  a  bilateral 
collaboration  between  Sweden  and  the  various 
European  nations  with  which  it  has  commercial 
relations.  It  is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  as  has 
been  officially  stated  by  Sweden,  the  Swedish  au- 
thorities have  constantly  taken  care  that  the  bilat- 
eral agreements  concluded  or  in  course  of  nego- 
tiation between  Sweden  and  the  various  foreign 
countries  far  from  impeding  the  development  of 
international  trade  should  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  true  international  collaboration  in  the 
economic  field.  These  agreements,  easy  to  incor- 
porate in  such  an  international  arrangement,  are 
also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  favor  the  return  of  a  true 
multilateralism  in  international  trade. 

The  Swedish  Government  which  must  reserve  to 
itself  complete  freedom  of  decision  as  to  the  oppor- 
tuneness of  concluding  such  bilateral  agreements 
as  well  as  of  adhering  to  an  eventual  international 
commercial  arrangement  can  hardly  understand 
how  the  situation,  being  that  set  forth  in  the  expla- 
nations given  about  Swedish  commercial  policy, 
can  have  given  rise  to  conclusions  of  the  sort  con- 
tained in  your  Note. 

Please  accent  [etc.] 

OSTEN  UNDEN 

Foreign  Minister 

U.S.-French  Conversations 
on  Use  of  Algiers  Radio 
Transmitters 

[Released  to  the  press  September  5] 

In  the  months  following  the  Allied  landings  in 
North  Africa  in  November  1912  the  United  States, 
on  the  basis  of  existing  military  agreements,  built 
a  group  of  three  radio  transmitters  near  Algiers. 

These  transmitters  played  an  important  part 
during  the  war  in  reaching  the  enemy  and  friendly 
listeners  in  European  countries. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  Government  has 
continued  to  relay  broadcasts  over  Algiers  to  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  transmitters  are  oper- 
ated by  American  radio  engineers  employed  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

When  the  Office  of  International  Information 
and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  State  Department  was 
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created,  it  became  necessary  to  reexamine  the  Gov- 
ernment's position  as  regards  these  radio  transmit- 
ters whose  presence  on  French  soil  was  no  longer 
justified  by  military  exigencies. 

It  was  decided  to  approach  the  French  Govern- 
ment with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would 
be  willing  to  enter  into  formal  agreement  with  the 
United  States  Government  providing  for  further 
utilization  of  this  American  radio  relay  station  on 
French  soil.  The  French  Government  has  at  all 
times  shown  sympathetic  understanding  of  our 
aims  in  this  matter.  However,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment pointed  out  that  it  was  unable  to  prolong 
indefinitely  a  broadcasting  arrangement  growing 
out  of  wartime  agreements,  the  continuance  of 
which  it  considered  abnormal  in  time  of  peace. 

The  United  States  Government  is  accordingly 
continuing  conversations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment and  is  examining  the  possibility  of  reaching 
an  agreement  providing  for  certain  relay  times 
over  the  Algiers  transmitters  if  they  are  made 
available  by  sale  or  otherwise  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment under  special  arrangements. 


Restricted  Mail  Service 


to  Japan 


[Released  to  the  press  September  5] 

Effective  September  10,  1946  a  restricted  mail 
service  will  be  established  between  Japan  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  except  Germany.  This  service 
will  extend  only  to  the  islands  of  Honshu,  Kyushu, 
Shikoku,  and  Hokkaido,  and  communications  will 
be  restricted  to  postcards  containing  messages  of 
a  personal  or  family  nature,  written  in  English, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  French,  Korean,  Russian,  or 
Spanish.  Effective  on  the  same  date,  a  one-way 
gift  service  to  Japan  will  be  established. 

Gift  parcels  must  not  exceed  11  pounds  in 
weight,  and  only  one  parcel  a  week  may  be  sent 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  same  sender  to  or  for  the 
same  addressee.  The  parcels  will  be  subject  to 
the  postage  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Contents  of  gift  parcels  are  limited  to  essential 
relief  items,  such  as  non-perishable  foods,  cloth- 
ing, soap,  and  mailable  medicines. 

The  parcels  and  relative  customs  declarations 


must  be  conspicuously  marked  "Gift  Parcel"  by 
the  senders,  who  must  itemize  the  contents  and 
value  on  the  customs  declarations. 

Parcels  which  are  undeliverable  will  not  be  re- 
turned to  senders  but  will  be  turned  over  to  au- 
thorized Japanese  relief  agencies. 

Postcards  and  parcels  should  be  addressed  in 
English,  but  it  will  be  permissible  for  the  ad- 
dresses to  be  shown  also  in  any  of  the  other  lan- 
guages listed  in  the  second  paragraph  of  this  or- 
der, provided  those  addressed  in  the  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Korean,  or  Russian  languages  bear  an  in- 
terline translation  in  English  of  the  names  of  the 
post  office,  island,  and  country  of  destination. 

The  export  control  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington  25,  D.C.,  are  applicable  to  parcels  sent 
from  the  United  States  for  delivery  in  Japan. 


Postponement  of  Third 
Atomic -Bomb  Test 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  6] 

In  view  of  the  successful  completion  of  the  first 
two  atomic-bomb  tests  of  Operation  Crossroads 
and  the  information  derived  therefrom,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  concluded  that  the  third  explo- 
sion, test  "C",  should  not  be  conducted  in  the  near 
future.  The  information  obtained  from  tests  "A" 
and  "B",  together  with  the  knowledge  derived  from 
the  original  experimental  test  in  New  Mexico  and 
from  study  of  the  results  of  the  explosions  in  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki,  will  enable  our  scientific  and 
military  experts  to  make  a  proper  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  this  weapon. 

The  additional  information  of  value  expected  to 
result  from  test  "C"  is  such  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  do  not  feel  that  completion  of  this  test  in 
the  near  future  is  justified. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  extremely  gratified 
by  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  atomic-bomb  tests 
and  consider  the  entire  operation  an  unqualified 
success. 

The  invaluable  assistance  of  the  civilian  scien- 
tific personnel  and  the  inter-service  cooperation 
toward  a  common  end  were  major  factors  in 
achieving;-  this  success. 


Oil  for  the  Lamps  of  Democracy 


BY  FRANCIS  H.  RUSSELL 


Mark  Twaix  is  credited  with  the  discovery 
that  everyone  talks  about  the  weather  but 
nobody  does  anything  about  it.  He  might  have 
added  that  there  is  another  thing  nearly  everyone 
talks  about:  that  is.  the  way  man's  knowledge  in 
the  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  his  applica- 
tion of  that  knowledge,  has  outstripped  his  infor- 
mation in  the  social  sciences — in  other  words, 
about  himself.  Fortunately,  in  this  case,  some 
people  are  trying  to  see  that  something  is  done 
about  it.     Witness  this  meeting. 

For  many  years  now  we  have  been  saying  that 
the  most  important  subject  of  study  by  man  is  man, 
but  we  have  not  indicated  by  the  apportionment  of 
time  that  we  have  given  to  our  studies  that  we 
recognized  the  truth  of  this  axiom.  We  have 
practically  instantaneous  travel,  but  where  are  the 
people  to  put  in  the  rocket  planes  who  can,  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  travels,  bring  about  friendly  relations 
jet  ween  peoples?  We  have  communications  sys- 
tems that  over-spread  the  world,  but  what  are  the 
messages  we  should  send  that  will  bring  us  peace  ? 
IVe  have  acquired  a  knowledge  about  the  atom  that 
ivill  enable  us  either  to  commit  global  suicide  or 
rastly  to  increase  the  potential  for  human  happi- 
ness. How  are  we  to  assure  that  we  shall  make  the 
ntelligent  choice? 

If  we  are  to  make  progress,  it  must  be  of  two 
rinds.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  push  further 
ind  further  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  of 
nan  and  how  and  why  he  acts.  In  the  second 
glace,  we  must  take  that  knowledge  and  make  sure 
hat  it  is  more  and  more  fully  applied  in  the  deci- 
sions that  we  make.  In  the  realm  of  government 
|e  must  play  less  by  ear  and  more  from  knowledge, 
ft  is  essential  not  only  that  new  research  be  car- 
ried on  but  also  that,  what  is  known  is  translated 
nto  terms  that  those  of  us  who  are  not  scientists 
In  understand.  Psychologists  can  help  not  only 
n  their  role  as  searchers  for  truth  but  also  as  citi- 
Ins  in  bringing  the  fruits  of  science  into  the  mak- 
ng  of  policy. 

All  this  is  true  with  an  over-striding  urgency  in 


a  democracy.  Dictatorships  have  always  had  a 
certain  kind  of  advantage  over  democracies.  The 
techniques  of  dictatorship  are  easy  to  come  by. 
We  are  keenly  aware,  as  a  result  of  our  experience 
of  the  last  decade,  that  dictators  can  organize  for 
war  more  quickly.  They  can  be  more  secret  and 
mobile  in  preparing  to  strike.  They  can  crush 
internal  dissidence.  Dictatorship,  after  all,  is  the 
easiest — as  it  is  the  most  fragile,  cruel,  and  soul- 
poisoning— kind  of  government,  A  really  skilful 
demagog  can  get  one  to  working  in  a  few  years. 
Unfortunately,  it  takes  generations  to  build  a 
sound  democracy.  The  foundations  and  instru- 
ments of  democracy  are  infinitely  complex  because 
democracy  is  built  not  by  a  junto  but  by  the 
millions. 

It  is  easy  to  incorporate  scientific  developments 
into  the  arsenal  of  the  dictator.  The  military  sci- 
ences, the  various  media  of  communication,  the 
developments  in  transportation,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vances in  the  field  of  medicine,  psychology,  and  the 
social  sciences  have  all  been  seized  upon  by  the 
dictators  and  quickly  used  to  promote  their  ends. 

As  one  example,  take  radio  and  the  power  which 
it  has  placed  in  our  hands  for  affecting  the  minds 
of  millions  of  men.  What  should  be  the  relation- 
ship of  government  to  this  immeasurably  powerful 
instrument?  The  answer,  for  Hitler,  was  easy. 
It  was  Gobbels — and  the  methods  which  his  name 
has  come  to  denote.  Through  radio  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  people  were  frozen  with  fear ;  through 
radio  their  minds  were  confused  with  a  barrage 
of  double  talk ;  through  radio  doubts  and  suspicions 
were  made  to  take  the  place  of  loyalty  to  principles 
that  had  long  been  held.  Radio  became  an  indis- 
pensable adjunct  of  the  Nazi  army  and  the  Nazi 
hangmen. 

How  can  radio  best  serve  a  democracy?     We 

1  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Psychological  Society  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  4,  1946 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Russell 
is  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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have  made  a  lot  of  progress  but  do  not  yet  have 
the  full  answer.  Two  or  three  hundred  repre- 
sents ives  of  the  radio  industry,  program  directors, 
commentators,  executives,  and  representatives 
from  universities,  spent  several  days  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  last  May  trying  to  make  some  headway  on 
the  problem. 

Unfortunately,  the  dictators  have  also  been 
quick  to  seize  upon  the  body  of  knowledge  which 
the  psychologists  have  produced  and  to  turn  that 
knowledge  to  their  own  malignant  ends.  Mob 
reactions  and  the  baser  motivations  of  fear,  hate, 
greed,  and  love  of  power  seem  to  be  nearer  the 
surface  and  easier  to  arouse  than  the  more  solid 
virtues  which  are  the  ingredients  of  democracy. 
The  resort  to  Quislings,  the  burning  of  books,  the 
rigorous  censorship,  making  scapegoats  of  minori- 
ties, the  intricate  playing  oft  of  one  ancient  prej- 
udice against  another,  the  prostitution  of  language 
and  logic,  the  fuehrer  principle— all  testify  to  Nazi 
misuse  of  some  of  the  facts  of  human  nature. 

If  democracy  is  to  be  the  shape  of  the  future,  its 
adherents  must  engage  in  the  arduous  work  that 
will  harness  to  democratic  ends  the  knowledge  that 
man  has  acquired  about  himself  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  in  the  aggregate.     The  political  archi- 
tects of  this  country  during  the  half  century  that 
encompassed    our   revolution   had   a   solid,   even 
though  rough-and-ready,  insight  into  human  na- 
ture.&  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  vari- 
ous state  constitutions,  and,  above  all,  the  federal 
Constitution  with  its  theories  of  reserved  and  del- 
egated powers,  its  three  branches  of  government, 
and  its  checks  and  balances,  all  revealed  a  knowl- 
edge   of    the    human    foundations    upon    which 
democracy  could  safely  be  built  and  the  dangers 
against  which  safeguards  should  be  erected. 

But  just  as  it  did  not  require  as  vast  an  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  in  order  to  be  up  to  date  in, 
say,  medicine  at  that  time  as  it  does  in  these  days 
of  bacteriology,  X-ray,  and  atomic  tracers,  so  it 
was  not  as  difficult  for  our  forefathers  to  apply  the 
rules  and  techniques  of  the  social  sciences  that  were 
available  then  as  it  is  to  apply  those  of  today.  The 
statesmen  of  the  1780's  did  not  have  to  wrestle  with 

the  problem  of  population  masses,  industrializa- 
tion, rapid  transportation  and  communications, 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  competing  ideologies, 
and  national  thrusts  on  the  scale  that  besets  the 
politicians  of  today.  We  have,  it  is  true,  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  that   were  not  available  to 
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them.  Our  task,  therefore,  as  theirs  was,  is  to 
apply  the  knowledge  of  the  day  to  the  issues  of 
the  day. 

In  no  area  of  problems  that  press  upon  us  is  it 
more  important  to  bring  to  bear  all  of  the  available 
knowledge  of  man's  motivations  and  reactions  than 
in  the  field  of  foreign  relations.  Here,  perhaps, 
the  ingredients  of  the  various  problems  are  most 
numerous  and  the  price  of  failure  the  costliest. 
Here  is  presented  the  social-science  equivalent  in 
complexity  of  the  mathematical  equations  in  the 
field  of  atomic  science.  Multiple  premises,  vari- 
able factors,  and  changing  media  abound. 

Democracy  in  the  final  analysis  consists  of  an 
equitable  resolving  of  the  views,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  ambitions  and  ideals,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  individual  components  of  the  community  in 
which   the   democracy    operates.     Man's   variant 
motivations,  his  concepts  of  his  own  and  others' 
interests,  the  principles  that  he  lives  by  and  their 
relative  force  whenever  they  may  compete  for  his 
allegiance  must  all  be  understood  if  we  are  to  make 
sound  judgments  as  to  what  is  wise  and  what  is 
just,     The  means  which  the  modern  social  sciences 
have  evolved  by  which  these  can  be  determined 
and  measured  must  be  utilized  if  the  race  between 
our  democratic  institutions  and  disaster  is  to  be 

won.  . 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  problems  in  the  held 
of  foreign  policy  to  which  this  type  of  knowledge 
and  this  regimen  of  thought  might  be  applied? 

To  work  from  the  general  toward  the  specific, 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  more  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  psychological  factors  that 
cause  the  lag  between  our  creation  of  a  continu- 
ously new  world  and  our  ability  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  it.  How  can  we  strike  a  better  resolution  be- 
tween the  necessity  for  stability  and  the  com- 
pulsion for  progress  ?  How  can  we  best  conditio!] 
ourselves  to  a  world  that  is  changing  by  geometric 
progression?  What  is  the  psychological  analysis 
and  the  psychological  prescription  for  the  cultura 
lao-  ?  The  modern  miracles  of  communication  anc 
travel  nowhere  impinge  with  greater  violence  01 
established  habits  of  thought  than  in  relations  be 
tween  peoples.  Before  we  can  successfully  g< 
about  the  task  of  deciding  what  changes  to  make  n 
our  intellectual  habits  and  tracks  of  thought  w 
must  become  conditioned  to  change  itself.  Ths 
will  not  be  easy.  The  saying  that  man's  most  fui 
damental  instinct  is  to  sit  applies  intellectually  a 
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well  as  physically.  What  are  the  other  instincts 
to  which  we  can  appeal?  And  how  can  we  best 
appeal  to  them?  Fortunately  for  me  my  task 
today  is  only  to  raise  questions,  not  to  answer  them. 

Next.  I  suppose,  on  anyone's  list  of  items  for  the 
social  scientists  to  tackle  is  the  dismayingly  large 
and  complex  series  of  problems  that  sprung  up  to 
confront  us  when  Hiroshima  vanished  into  the  at- 
mosphere. The  statement  on  "Psychology  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Problem"1  which  your  society  pre- 
pared last  May  was  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
type  of  contribution  which  workers  in  your  field 
can  make.  It  was,  of  course — and  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  it  more  than  anyone  else — only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  problem.  The  report  emphasized 
that  fear  is  one  of  the  paramount  forces  currently 
•  influencing  the  public.  Intensive  studies  need  to  be 
made — no  doubt  they  are  already  in  progress — to 
explore  how  far  fear  actually  does  exist  in  the 
public  mind  and  in  what  ways  it  is  affecting  public 
attitudes  on  the  various  aspects  of  national  and 
international  control  of  atomic  energy.  May  peo- 
ple be  expected  to  be  more  or  less  ready  to  release 
to  a  majority  vote  of  the  Security  Council,  without 
power  of  veto  by  our  own  country,  a  decision  as  to 
whether  this  country  should  become  involved  in 
armed  conflict?  May  people  be  expected  to  be 
more  or  less  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  social  con- 
trol both  in  the  national  and  international  spheres 
as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  ?  May 
people  be  expected  to  feel  that  we  have  a  closer 
bond  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the 
fission  of  the  atom,  or  will  the  fears  that  have  been 
created  result  in  world  psychological  fission  ? 

Xext  we  might  turn  to  the  field  of  our  interna- 
tional economic  relations.  What  does  the  Ameri- 
can public  (or  rather  the  American  publics,  for 
there  are  many  of  them,  not  one)  regard  as  the 
real  supports  to  our  prosperity  ?  In  what  terms  do 
the  American  people  think  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  prosperity?  How  far  do  they  carry  the 
concept  of  interrelationship:  merely  to  their 
family,  to  their  farm  or  factory,  to  their  state,  to 
their  country,  or  to  the  world  as  a  whole  ?  In  what 
terms  do  they  regard  foreign  trade?  What  are 
their  views  on  the  conflict  between  free  enterprise 
and  collectivism?  To  what  extent  are  economic 
problems  and  political  problems  regarded  as  re- 
lated? 

Next,    I    would    suggest   that   you    give    some 


thought  to  the  psychological  factors  which  may 
be  counted  upon  to  work  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  and,  conversely,  the  psychological 
obstacles  to  its  success.  One  of  the  great  problems 
in  the  first  half  century  of  our  national  life — in- 
deed it  was  not  settled  until  the  repulse  of  Pick- 
ett's charge  at  Gettysburg — was  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  allegiance  of  people  from  the  town 
and  the  state  to  the  nation.  We  have  a  similar 
problem,  on  a  vastly  greater  scale,  today.  Al- 
though Charles  Warren  in  his  book  "The  Making 
of  the  Constitution"  says  that  many  people  at  the 
time  of  our  national  birth  viewed  the  inhabitants 
of  other  states  "as  Americans  now  view  Turks 
and  Russians",  we  surely  are  not  unduly  magni- 
fying our  present-day  problems  if  we  doubt  the 
complete  accuracy  of  that  statement.  In  any 
event,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  sound  psycho- 
logical foundations  that  make  for  the  success  of 
our  national  institutions  can  be  said  firmly  to  un- 
derlie our  efforts  to  achieve  world  unity. 

The  necessity  for  a  healthy  psychological  rela- 
tionship between  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  recog- 
nized in  the  Charter — indeed  by  the  existence — of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization.  To  use  the  phrase  that  is 
rapidly  taking  its  place  with  portions  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address  as  a  part  of  our  daily  speech,  "since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in  the  minds 
of  men  that  the  defences  of  peace  must  be  con- 
structed." All  the  machinery  in  the  world  for  mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  cooperation  will  come 
to  naught  unless  the  underlying  antipathies,  sus- 
picions, and  tensions  that  now  exist  between  nu-* 
merous  sections  of  the  world  are  supplanted  by 
trends  toward  healthy  relationships.  The  social 
psychologist  should  be  able  to  suggest  plans  and 
ideas  to  UNESCO  as  it  starts  to  tackle  its  all- 
essential  work. 

A  large  part  of  the  job  of  creating  positive,  in 
place  of  negative,  relationships  between  peoples 
will  necessarily  be  done  through  activities  carried 
on  by  the  respective  countries.  In  this  country  the 
responsibility  for  promoting  this  work  rests  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  Mr. 
Benton,  and  the  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Affairs  under  him.  In  their 
work  of  promoting  mutual  understanding  through 
exchange  of  students,  short-wave  radio  programs, 
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publications,  moving  pictures,  and  other  media, 
they  are  necessarily  making  decisions  every  day 
that  involve  psychological  factors.  What  are  the 
appeals  to  a  common  bond  with  other  peoples 
that  we  can  make  with  the  greatest  prospect  of 
success?     Again  I  leave  the  question  with  you. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all  time  for  the 
social  psychologists  exists  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Both  the  Russian  people  and  we 
want  peace.  Yet  we  are  caught  in  a  tense  and  dan- 
gerous trend  attested  by  each  day's  news.  To 
what  basic  causes  is  this  trend  due— differences  in 
racial  temperament,  old  national  drives,  opposing 
ideologies,  the  ambitions  of  a  small  group,  national 
insecurity,  economic  pressures,  or  to  other  causes? 
Are  we  taking  part  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  a  fight 
against  aggression,  or  merely  some  necessary  hard- 
headed  international  negotiations?  An  accurate 
dissecting  of  the  problem  will  carry  us  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  it. 

To  a  very  considerable  extent  the  shape  and 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  the  United  Nations 
tackles  its  multifarious  responsibilities  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  outcome  of  the  series  of  peace  con- 
ferences which  recently  began  their  work.  The 
political  and  economic  framework  of  Europe  and 
the  psychological  relationships  between  the  sec- 
tions of  Europe  for  many  years  to  come  will  be 
very  largely  fixed  as  the  result  of  our  work  now. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  peace  treaties  affecting  the 
Far  East.  Quite  obviously  we  should  strive  for 
arrangements  that  will  make  for  positive  and  con- 
structive psychological  attitudes  and  not  those  that 
will  result  in  strain  and  mounting  tension. 

Within  our  lifetime  we  have  witnessed  in  more 
than  one  country  the  development  of  national  psy^ 
chopathic  tendencies  that  have  resulted  in  vast 
human  suffering  not  only  for  the  people  of  those 
countries  but  for  the  world  at  large.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  human  personality  has  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  we  are  able  to  note  trends 
which  forecast  danger  for  the  person  himself  and 
for  those  with  whom  he  may  come  in  contact.  If 
we  are  to  prevent  war,  one  of  the  things  we  must  do 
is  to  review  with  scientific  thoroughness  the  his- 
tory of  those  countries  that  have  become  menaces 
to  their  own  and  other  people's  welfare.  We  must 
be  able  to  note  and  analyze  similar  trends  as  they 
develop  in  the  future  so  that  we  may  appraise  the 
prospects   for  our  own   and  the  world's  safety. 
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That  again,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  task  to  which  social 
psychology  can  make  a  major  contribution. 

Our  foreign  policy  as  a  whole,  the  principles 
upon  which  we  operate,  must  be  consonant  with  the 
prevailing  views  and  sentiments  of  the  American 
people.  As  Secretary  Hull  said  in  the  phrase  that 
has  become  classic,  foreign  policy  is  for  us  "the 
task  of  focusing  and  giving  effect  in  the  world  out- 
side our  borders  to  the  will  of  135  million  people". 
It  is,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  social  scientists  to 
tell  us  what  are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  To  what  princi- 
ples will  we  genuinely  rally?  To  which  do  we 
o-ive  mere  lip  service  ?  To  what  extent  do  we  need 
to  get  our  thinking  straightened  out  in  this  re- 
spect ? 

And  finally,  if  the  American  people  are  to  have 
a  will  which  can  be  focused  and  given  effect,  there 
must  be  not  only  a  thorough-going  program  of 
providing  essential  information  but,  even  more 
important,  there  must  be  continuous,  purposeful, 
constructive  thinking  upon  these  questions  by,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  possible,  all  of  the  people  of  the 
land.    The  old  town  meeting,  which  gave  an  op- 
portunity to  the  individual  citizen  to  participate 
actively  in  the  formulation  of  public  policies,  has 
disappeared  as  an  available  instrument  for  discus- 
sion for  a  large  proportion  of  our  population.    To 
take  its  place,  organizations  of  many  kinds  are  per- 
forming an  invaluable  function  of  democracy  by 
providing  the  machinery,  the  surroundings,  and 
the  stimulus  for  discussion.    This  activity,  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  true  and  virile  democracy,  must 
be  greatly  increased  with  particular  attention  to 
the^local  communities.     What  approaches,  what 
incentives,  what  surroundings,  what  techniques, 
what  type  of  organization,  what  type  of  leader- 
ship are  best  designed  to  promote  this  goal  ?     The 
answers,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be  found  on  the  basis 
of  a  sound  understanding  of  social  psychology. 
We  have  all  witnessed  worthy  attempts  to  stim- 
ulate this  type  of  thinking  which  have  been  dull 
failures.     On  the  other  hand,  I  know  from  per- 
sonal witness  of  a  community  meeting  to  discuss 
a  phase  of  this  country's  foreign  policy  that  was 
a  whopping  success.     It  took  place  at  the  Meth- 
odist church.    It  was  jointly  sponsored  by  two  of 
the  local  Service  clubs  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
number  of  other  local  organizations,  the  library, 
and    the    schools.      They   had    an    old-fashioned 
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church  turkey  supper  with  all  of  the  fixings.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  was  the  head  of  a  local 
trucking  business.  The  meeting  started  with  sing- 
ing led  by  one  of  the  town's  doctors,  and  then  fol- 
lowed an  intensely  stimulating  discussion  of  a  dif- 
ficult international  problem.  Whether  the  turkey 
dinner,  the  singing,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  held 
in  the  church  had  anything  to  do  with  the  liveli- 
ness and  seriousness  that  characterized  the  discus- 
sion I  do  not  know.  I  suspect  that  they  did.  Per- 
haps we  are  too  prone  to  undervalue  the  element 
of  pleasure  as  an  important  psychological  contri- 
bution to  the  success  of  a  meeting.  Possibly  we 
are  too  apt  to  be  dull  and  serious  and  tedious 
whenever  we  undertake  to  discuss  "public  affairs". 
I  do  not  contend  that  that  meeting  represented  the 
only  setting  for  a  community  discussion.  Obvi- 
ously, there  are  many  others,  but  I  do  suggest  that 
many  experiments  and  a  great  deal  of  research  on 
the  problem  of  how  to  stimulate  constructive  com- 
munity discussion  and  thinking  needs  to  be  done. 
And  I  hope  that  persons  with  your  skills  and  ex- 
periences will  furnish  many  ideas,  possibly  pro- 
duce a  handbook,  on  how  modern  communities  of 
various  sizes  and  types  can  make  their  most  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  hard  thinking  that  the  be- 
lievers in  democracy  must  engage  in  if  our  way 
of  life  is  to  prevail,  will  assist  in  constructing  pipe- 
lines from  the  grass  roots  to  the  points  of  policy 
making. 

In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours,  public  opinion  plays  a  role 
in  at  least  four  different  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
it  generates  new  ideas.  In  a  sense  it  produces 
the  foreign  policies  of  tomorrow.  It  furnishes  the 
battleground  for  the  myriad  of  ideas  that  emerge 
from  the  thinking  of  millions  of  people.  On  that 
intellectual  battlefield  the  good  ideas  survive  and 
the  bad  succumb  to  scrutiny  and  discussion. 

Secondly,  public  opinion  fixes  the  limitations 
within  which  this  Government's  current  foreign 
policy  must  operate.  I  believe  it  was  Secretary 
Hughes  who  remarked  that  on  the  whole  foreign 
policy  cannot  get  much  ahead  of  or  much  behind 
public  opinion. 

Thirdly,  public  opinion  supports  and  strength- 
ens (or  conversely  undermines  and  weakens)  the 
Government's  policies.  No  democracy  can  long 
maintain  a  policy  which  does  not  receive  general 
support.  A  most  frequent  phrase  in  diplomatic 
language,  and  one  which  enables  this  Government's 


representatives  to  speak  with  the  strength  of  mil- 
lions, is  "public  opinion  in  my  country  is  strongly  to 
the  effect  that  .  .  ."  such  and  such  a  thing  should 
happen.  Conversely,  foreign  governments  know  if 
a  particular  policy  does  not  receive  public  support 
in  this  country,  and  hard  indeed  is  the  role  of  the 
diplomat  who  tries  to  maintain  a  line  of  policy 
without  that  support. 

Fourthly,  in  many  important  respects  foreign 
policy  is  dependent  upon  the  public  for  its  execu- 
tion. This  is  true  particularly  in  the  case  of  our 
cultural  and  economic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries. 

Public  opinion  in  the  last  analysis  is  little  more 
than  the  aggregate  of  many  private  opinions. 
"Private  opinion  creates  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion  overflows  into  national  behavior ;  and  na- 
tional behavior,  as  things  are  arranged  at  present, 
can  make  or  mar  the  world.  That  is  why  private 
opinion,  and  private  behavior,  and  private  conver- 
sation are  so  terrifyingly  important."  And  that 
is  why  it  is  so  important  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
human  beings  and  their  ways  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems  whose  answers  are  going  to  spell 
our  future. 

Distribution  of  "Amerika 
Illustrated"  to  U.  S.  S.R. 

[Released  to  the  press  August  30] 

Distribution  within  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Amerika  Illustrated,  the  Russian-language  maga- 
zine published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  has  begun  at  the  new  quintupled  figure 
of  50,000  copies,  the  Department  announced  on 
August  30. 

Permission  to  increase  the  magazine's  distribu- 
tion from  10,000  to  50,000  at  ten  rubles  a  copy — 
which  probably  will  enable  the  United  States 
Government  to  break  even  on  the  venture  finan- 
cially— was  obtained  by  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  last  April  and  becomes  effective  with 
the  sixth  issue  of  Amerika  which  is  just  beginning 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  maga- 
zine was  first  sold  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  January 
of  1945. 

Published  in  a  Life-size,  illustrated  format,  the 
present  issue  presents  President  Truman's  twelve 
points  of  American  foreign  policy  in  its  lead  edi- 
torial.   There  also  are  pictures  and  articles  rang- 
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ing  from  the  last  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum's  speeches  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations  to  Joe 
Louis,  Jones  Beach,  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,  chemurgy,  the  U.S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Jerome  Kern,  John  Curry,  and  women's 
home-dressmaking  designs. 


Cancellation  of  Tripartite 
Agreement  on  Rubber 

[Released  to  the  press  September  4] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  that 
Brazil  is  willing  to  approve  cancellation  of  the  tri- 
partite agreement  governing  the  export  of  rub- 
ber and  rubber  products  to  Argentina  from  the 
United  States  and  Brazil.1  Brazil  agrees,  in  ad- 
vance of  a  formal  exchange  of  notes  among  the 
three  countries  cancelling  the  agreement,  that  the 
United  States  may  export  tires  to  Argentina. 

The  agreement  was  concluded  May  2,  1945  by 
representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States  to  establish  pro- 
cedures under  which  Argentina  would  be  inte- 
grated into  the  existing  inter-American  system 
covering  the  supply  of  rubber  and  rubber  prod- 
ucts. The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
conserve  the  greatest  possible  quantities  of  natural 
rubber  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  undertook  to  in- 
sure that  rubber  products  and  the  raw  materials 
for  their  manufacture  would  be  devoted  solely  to 
meeting  the  essential  economic  requirements  of 
Argentina,  to  apply  adequate  price  controls,  and  to 
prevent  contraband  transactions  in  natural  rubber 
and  rubber  products. 

Following  a  joint  study  of  Argentine  require- 
ments, there  was  established  an  allocation  of  tires, 
tubes,  and  rubber  for  shipment  from  Brazil  or  the 
United  States.  Changed  conditions  following  the 
termination  of  hostilities  have  removed  the  neces- 
sity for  a  special  agreement  of  this  character. 

'Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1542. 
2  Treaty    Series    489;    amended    Apr.    21,    1926,    Treaty 
Scries  903. 

S.  Ex.  H,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 
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U.S. -Argentine  Discussion 
on  Air-Transport  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  September  5] 

Discussions  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  relating  to  a  bilateral  air-transport 
agreement  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  Washington 
on  September  6. 

The  Argentine  representatives  now  in  the  United 
States  for  this  purpose  are  Santiago  Diaz  Bialet, 
president  of  FAMA,  the  Argentine  state-controlled 
airline;  Enrique  Ferreira,  director  of  commercial 
aeronautics;  Enrique  Moss,  Counselor  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Embassy  in  Washington ;  and  Guillermo 
de  Mare  of  the  Argentine"  Ministry  of  Foreign 

Relations. 

Representatives  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will  participate  in  the 
discussions  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

International  Institute  of 
Agriculture 

The  President  on  August  28,  1946  ratified  the 
protocol,  dated  at  Rome  March  30,  1946,  termi- 
nating the  convention  for  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture,  signed  at 
Rome  June  7, 1905,2  and  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  functions  and  assets  of  the  Institute  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations.3 

Visit  of  Indian  Industrialists 

[Released  to  the  press  August  30] 

Eight  Indian  industrialists,  headed  by  Sir  Mok- 
shagundam  Visvesvaraya  of  Bombay,  arrived  in 
Washington  on  August  26  to  begin  a  six  weeks 
tour  of  the  United  States  during  which  time  they 
will  visit  automobile,  aircraft,  shipbuilding,  tex- 
tile chemical,  machine-tool,  and  machinery  man- 
ufacturing plants  in  this  country.  The  delega- 
tion is  sponsored  by  the  All-India  Manufactur- 
ers' Organization,  a  country-wide  industrial  body 
representative  of  both  large  and  small  industries 
throughout  India.  The  main  purpose  of  the  dele- 
oation's  visit  to  the  United  States  is  to  study 
\merican  production  methods,  technological  de- 
velopments, and  industrial  relations,  and  to  make 
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ontacts  with  American  industrialists  and  busi- 
Lessmen  with  a  view  to  developing  commercial 
elations  between  tbe  two  countries. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
ssisting  the  visitors  in  arranging  their  itinerary 
ii  this  country  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Villiam  Clayton  held  a  reception  at  Blair  Lee 
louse  for  the  delegation  on  August  29. 

The  Indian  industrialists  will  proceed  to  New 
rork  on  September  1  and  establish  headquarters 
t  the  India  Supply  Mission,  15  Broad  Street, 
Jew  York  City,  for  the  duration  of  their  stay  in 
lie  United  States.  They  plan  to  visit  the  West 
"oast  before  returning  to  Washington  early  in 
)ctober. 

Members  of  the  delegation  are :  S.  G.  Shah,  S. 
I  Haji,  G.  V.  Puranik,  H.  Gupta,  R.  Singh,  H. 
)handa,  and  G.  K.  D.  Naidu. 

setters  of  Credence 

mbassador  of  Argentine  Republic 

The  newly  appointed  Argentine  Ambassador, 
)scar  Ivanissevich,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
'resident  on  September  6.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
assa dor's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
department  of  State  press  release  619. 


The  Foreign  Service 


National  War  College  Opened 

The  National  War  College,  the  first  school  es- 
ablished  in  this  country  to  promote  integration 
ltd  understanding  between  the  highest  levels  of 
he  armed  services  and  the  Department  of  State, 
fas  opened  on  September  3  by  the  Commandant, 
^ce  Admiral  Harry  W.  Hill,  U.S.N.  The  new 
ollege  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  Army  War 
College  in  Washington. 

Operating  under  the  direction  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
>artment  of  State,  the  college  trains  ranking 
Irmy,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Department  of  State 
officers  for  duties  in  the  highest  echelons  of  the 
jovernment  services. 

The  integration  of  foreign  and  military  policies 


of  the  United  States  will  be  stressed  throughout 
the  course.  The  curriculum  will  include,  in  addi- 
tion to  military  strategy,  a  study  of  the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  preventative  of  armed  conflict, 
of  the  factors  of  power  as  they  bear  upon  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  wage  total  war,  and  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  in  its  international 
relations. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two 
semesters.  Lectures  of  the  first  semester  will  cover 
the  impact  of  science  and  technology  on  war,  in- 
ternational politics,  basic  conflicts  in  international 
relations,  and  measures  of  peaceful  pressure  and 
adjustment.  Concurrently,  studies  in  the  war 
potential  of  selected  nations  will  receive  critical 
attention.  Through  these  courses  the  class  should 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  United  States  pol- 
icy and  its  objectives. 

In  the  second  semester,  from  January  through 
June,  19i7,  military  studies  involving  the  im- 
plementation of  national  policies  will  be  empha- 
sized. Military  power  as  a  means  toward  an  end 
will  be  the  theme,  with  planning  on  the  level  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  receiving  special  attention. 

An.  important  part  of  the  curriculum  which  has 
resulted  from  experiences  in  World  War  II  is  a 
course  of  science  appreciation.  It  is  designed  to 
produce  an  understanding  between  scientists  and 
military  planners  in  the  hope  that  scientific  devel- 
opments will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum. 

The  student  body  of  100  is  composed  of  90 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  colonels  and  captains, 
equally  divided,  and  10  Department  of  State  and 
Foreign  Service  officers.  Selected  individuals  who 
served  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  multifarious 
activities  of  a  nation  at  war  assure  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  thought  and  experience  within  the 
student  body. 

The  faculty  also  is  well  rounded  in  world-wide 
professional  experience.  There  are  four  civilian 
professors  on  the  staff.  Hardy  C.  Dillard,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  who  served  with  the  School 
of  Military  Government  during  the  war,  is  di- 
rector of  studies.  Walter  L.  Wright,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton University,  former  president  of  Robert 
College  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  was  the  War 
Department's  chief  historian  during  the  war. 
Bernard  Brodie,  Yale  Institute  of  International 
Studies,  was  with  the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ordnance 
and  was  loaned  to  the  State  Department  for  duty 
at  the  San  Francisco  conference.    Sherman  Kent, 
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also  of  Yale,  was  a  key  member  of  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  during  the  war  and  later 
served  in  the  State  Department.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  four  prominent  scholars  are  balanced 
by  those  of  the  military  members  of  the  faculty, 
all  of  whom  were  selected  for  their  new  tasks  on 
the  basis  of  their  qualifications. 

The  Commandant,  Vice  Admiral  Hill,  is  assisted 
by  two  deputy  commandants,  Major  General 
Alfred  M.  Gruenther  and  Brigadier  General  Tru- 
man H.  Landon.  The  Deputy  for  Foreign  Affairs 
is  George  F.  Kennan,  Department  of  State,  who 
was  Counselor  of  Embassy  at  Moscow  from  May 
1944  to  May  1946  and  who  has  a  career  of  20  years 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Consular  Offices 

The  status  of  the  American  Consulate  General  at 
Kunming,  China,  was  changed  to  that  of  a  Consulate  on 
August  26,  1946. 


The  Department 


Appointment  of  Officers 

Herschel  Brickell  as  Chief,  Division  of  International 
Exchange  of  Persons,  effective  June  3,  1946. 

James  Kerr  Grain  as  Deputy  Chairman,  Policy  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  and  Armament,  effective  July  1,   1946. 
William  P.  Maddox  as  Chief,  Division  of  Training  Serv- 
ices, effective  July  11,  1946. 

Garrison  Norton  as  Director  and  Walter  A.  Radius  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions, effective  July  28  and  July  14,  1946,  respectively. 

Albert  E.  Clattenburg,  Jr.,  as  Chief,  Special  Projects 
Division,  effective  July  28,  1946. 

O.  H.  Transtrum  as  Executive  Officer,  Office  of  Economic 
Security  Policy,  effective  August  12,  1946. 

Guy  W.  Ray  as  Chief,  Division  of  Mexican  Affairs,  ef- 
fective August  13,  1946. 

John  M.  Begg  as  Chief,  International  Motion  Pictures 
Division,  effective  August  25,  1946. 

Arthur  G.  Stevens  as  Executive  Assistant,  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  August 
28,  194(5. 

Departmental  Regulations 

121.10        Division  of  Protocol  (PR):  (Effective  2-21-46) 
I        Functions.     PR  is  given  responsibility  for  the  per- 
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formance,  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  International  Organization  Affairs 
(OA),  of  the  Department's  responsibilities  under  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Immunities  Act.  ( See  DR  240.1 
for  a  statement  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
PR's  responsibilities  thereunder.)1 

II  Presidential  Appointments  and  Authentications 
Section.     (Added  8-1-46) 

A        Functions.     The  Presidential  Appointments  and 
Authentications  Section  of  PR  is  responsible  for : 

1  Custody  of  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  its  I 
use  in  connection  with  Presidential  appointments,  { 
proclamations,  and  other  official  documents. 

2  Preparation,  upon  request  from  the  White  House 
and  from  appropriate  officials  of  the  Department,  of  | 
nominations  for  Cabinet  Officers,  heads  of  independent 
agencies,  members  of  international  boards,  ambassadors, 
ministers,  Foreign  Service  officers,  and  miscellaneous 
officials  for  submission  by  the  President  to  the  Senate ; 
and  preparation  of  corresponding  commissions  for  the  j 
signature  of  the  President. 

3  All  routine  matters  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Presidential  appointees  within  the  Depart- 
ment or  to  international  boards,  commissions,  or  delega- 
tions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  including 
determination  from  appropriate  sources  as  to  the  com- 
pensation, day  of  entrance-on-duty,  and  other  factors 
affecting  the  appointment,  notification  of  the  individual 
to  take  his  oath  of  office,  and  preparation  of  necessary 
papers  for  permanent  record,  payroll,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

4  Preparation  of  exequaturs,  certificates  of  recog- 
nition, letters  of  credence  and  recall,  and  letters  to 
Senators  concerned  with  Presidential  appointments. 

5  Custody  of  the  Seal  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  its  use  in  authenticating  documents  for  use  by 
American  citizens  in  foreign  countries  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B        Relation  to  the  White  House  and  to  Other  Units  of 
the  Department. 

1  In  preparing  nominations  and  other  documents 
for  the  President  the  Section  functions  as  a  part  of  the 
President's  office,  and,  when  acting  under  direct  orders 
from  the  White  House  particularly  with  respect  to  Hie 
confidentiality  of  nominations,  the  head  of  the  Section 
and  the  Chief  (of  Division)  of  Protocol  are  not  respod 
sible  to  any  other  officer  of  the  Department.  In  all  other 
respects  the  usual  lines  of  authority  are  applicable. 

2  In  order  that  the  work  of  this  Section  may  be 
performed  accurately  and  expeditiously,  it  is  important 
that  it  be  notified  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  any 
proposed  actions  which  may  result  in  a  Presidential  ap- 
pointment or  in  the  establishment  of  a  position  to  be 
tilled  by  Presidential  appointment.  All  officers  of  tlie. 
Department  shall  be  responsible  for  communicating 
promptly  with  this  Section  on  any  such  matters  with 
which  they  may  be  concerned. 
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21.11  Presentation  Division  (PN):1  (Effective  7-1- 
6)  PN  of  the  Office  of  Departmental  Administration 
ODA)  shall  be  responsible,  under  the  general  direction  of 
tie  Director  of  ODA,  for : 

Formulating  presentation  programs  in  connection 
,'ith  the  intelligence,  information,  and  administrative  and 
ther  activities  of  the  Department. 

I  Preparing  visual  materials  required  by  such  pro- 
rams.     Such  materials  will  include: 

A  Two-dimensional  visuals,  including  charts,  free- 
and  illustrations,  mechanical  drawings,  posters,  and 
hotograplis. 

B         Motion  pictures  and  animations. 

C  Three-dimensional  visuals,  including  exhibits,  mod- 
Is,  stage  sets,  and  display  devices. 

II  Performing  specialized  presentation  services  for 
iternational  conferences,  diplomatic  missions,  and  United 
tates  delegations  to  international  organizations. 

32.10  Office  of  International  Information  and  Cultural 
ffairs  (OIC)2 

D  Review  Committee  on  Visual  and  Audio  Material 
REV).  (Added  6-13-46)  Since  1938  an  interdi visional 
ommittee  of  the  Department  of  State  has  been  active  in 
le  review  and  evaluation  of  visual  and  audio  materials 
•hich,  because  they  are  government-made  or  because  they 
te  distributed  through  official  channels,  require  a  judg- 
lent  of  probable  effect  on  other  governments  and  peoples, 
r  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee 
as  undertaken  to  formulate  a  position  for  the  Department 
?garding  materials  likely  to  be  objectionable  to  foreign 
jvernments  and  peoples  or  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
nited  States.  The  reconstitution  of  the  Committee,  in 
IC.  with  representation  from  a  number  of  organizations 
ithin  and  outside  the  Department,  recognizes  the  diversity 
I  subject  matter  and  interests  from  among  which  con- 
stent  judgments  must  be  made. 

1  Functions.  At  the  request  of  organizations 
within  or  outside  the  Department  of  State,  REV  shall : 

a  Review  scrips,  titles,  films,  filmstrips,  and 
sound  recordings  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  mate- 
rials). 

o  Evaluate  such  materials  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  end  use  and  suitability  for  transmittal 
through  official  channels. 

c  Formulate,  with  respect  to  each  submission  of 
materials,  the  position  of  the  Department  of  State 
which  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  its  relations  with  other  governments  by 
whom  the  material  is  produced  or  to  whom  it  may  be 
transmitted  or  with  third  governments. 

2.         Organization. 

a        REV  shall  consist  of: 

(1)  A  Chairman  designated  by  the  Director  of 
OIC. 

(2)  Members    designated   by   the   Chairman, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office. 


(3)  Such  other  representatives  of  organiza- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State,  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  non-Governmental  organi- 
zations as  may  be  invited  to  participate,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee  on 
matters  directly  involving  their  interests  or  techni- 
cal competence. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  REV  shall  be  designated 
by  the  Chairman. 

b  The  Chairman  shall  report  and  be  responsible 
to  the  Assistant  Director  of  OIC  in  charge  of  mass 
media  or  in  his  absence  to  the  Chief  of  IMP. 
E  Committee  on  Attestation  (COA).  (Added 
6-13-46)  Since  1938  the  Department  of  State  has  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  assisting,  in  every  appropriate  manner, 
the  circulation  abroad  of  American-made  visual  and, 
latterly,  audio  materials  of  a  broad  cultural  character. 
Under  this  policy  the  Department  has  attested  the  interna- 
tional educational  character  of  films,  filmstrips,  slides  and 
recordings  upon  proper  request  for  such  certification. 
Since  1942  an  interdivisional  committee,  acting  for  the 
Department,  has  undertaken  the  review  of  such  materials 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  character  on  pre- 
determined bases  of  judgment,  by  this  means  facilitating 
the  entry  of  attested  materials  into  those  countries  which 
provide  special  tariff  exemptions  for  materials  of  estab- 
lished educational  character.  The  reconstitution  of  that 
Committee  as  the  Committee  on  Attestation,  in  OIC,  with 
representation  from  a  number  of  organizations  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  State,  recognizes  the  con- 
tinuing importance  of  the  function  in  the  enlarged  infor- 
mation and  cultural  program  of  the  Department  of  State. 

1  Functions.     The    responsibilities    of    COA    shall 
include : 

a  The  review  of  motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  slides, 
and  sound  recordings  at  the  request  of  the  owners  of  the 
rights  of  reproduction  and  recording  of  such  materials. 

b  The  evaluation  of  such  materials  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  international  application  and  educational 
purpose  and  effect. 

c  The  formulation,  with  respect  of  each  subject,  of 
a  position  of  the  Department  of  State  consistent  with 
accepted  criteria  of  evaluation. 

d  The  attestation  of  materials  by  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Attestation  Officer. 

2  Organization. 

a        COA  shall  consist  of : 

(1)  The  Attestation  Officer,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman. 

(2)  Members  designated  by  the  Chairman,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Office. 

(3)  Representatives  of  such  other  organizations 
of  the  Department  of  State,  other  departments  and 


1  Transferred  from  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Collection 
and  Dissemination. 

2  Supplementary  to  regulations  printed  in  Bulletin  of 
Jan.  6-13,  1946,  p.  42. 
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agencies,  and  non-Governmental  organizations  as  may 

be  invited  (o  participate,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  on  matters  directly 
involving  their  interests  or  technical  competence. 

(.',)         The  Secretary,  who  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Chairman. 
h         The  Chairman  shall  report  and  be  responsible  to 

the  Assistant  Director  of  OIC  in  charge  of  mass  media  or 

in  his  absence  to  the  Chief  of  IMP. 

182.5  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 
Problems  (CCP):    ( Effective  7-1-46 ) 

I  Functions.  In  view  of  the  urgent  nature  of  various 
problems  relating  to  Palestine  and  to  the  displaced  Jews 
in  Europe,  there  has  been  established,  by  Executive  Order 
of  June  11,  1946,  a  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and 
Related  Problems  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mittee).    The  functions  of  the  Committee  shall  be: 

A  To  assist  the  President  in  the  early  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee on  Inquiry  and  of  the  views  which  may  be  submitted 
as  a  result  of  the  consultations  thereon,  and  in  determi- 
nation of  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  this  Government  in 
regard  to  Palestine  and  related  problems. 

B  To  propose  the  specific  measures  considered  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  effectively  to  implement  the  decisions 
made  by  the  President  with  regard  to  Palestine  and  re- 
lated problems. 

C  So  far  as  may  be  permitted  by  law,  to  implement 
and  coordinate,  either  directly  or  through  the  appropriate 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, such  policies  or  programs  in  respect  of  Palestine 
and  related  problems  as  may  be  approved  and  authorized 
by  the  President. 

D  To  perform  such  other  tasks  in  connection  with  the 
functions  and  duties  described  in  paragraphs  I  A,  B,  and 
C  above  as  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 
II  Organization  and  Staffing.  The  Committee  is 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  serves  as  Chair- 
man, and  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Treasury. 
Each  member  of  the  Committee  shall  designate  a  fully 
deputized  alternate  to  act  for  and  in  his  behalf.  The 
alternates  thus  selected  shall  function  as  the  executive 
agency  of  the  Committee  and  shall  be  known  as  the  Board 
of  Alternates,  whose  Chairman  shall  be  alternate  for  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Committee  is  hereby  empowered  : 
A  To  fix  its  rules  of  conduct  and  procedures  and 
the  pattern  of  its  internal  organization. 

B  To  employ  a  Secretariat  to  be  headed  by  a  Secre- 
tary-General with  such  deputies  and  assistants  and  such 
clerical  and  administrative  personnel  as  may  be  necessary. 
C  To  utilize  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  by  way 
of  loan  or  otherwise  such  personnel,  facilities,  and  services 
of  the  State.  War,  and  Treasury  Departments  as  may  be 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  Committee  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  functions  and  duties. 

D  Subject  to  paragraph  II  C  hereof  and  within  the 
limits  of  funds  which  may  be  made  available  to  it,  to 
employ    necessary    technical    personnel,    consultants,    or 
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advisers  without  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  make  provision  for  such  supplies, 
facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  necessary  fully  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee's  responsibilities. 

E         Whenever   necessary,   to  call   upon  the  heads  ol  1 
other   departments   and   agencies   of  the  Government    to 
supply  experts  or  technical  advisers  to  the  extent  avail- 
able to  assist  the  Committee  or  its  staff  in  connection  with 
its  objectives. 

Ill  Liaison.  In  the  formulation  of  its  policy  recom- 
mendations  as  provided  in  paragraph  I  hereof  and  in  the 
implementation  of  any  policies  and  programs  approved  by 
the  President,  the  Committee  shall  be  empowered : 

A         To  negotiate  and  consult,  directly  or  through  its 
representatives,     with     accredited     representatives     and! 
agencies  of  other  governments,  with  public  or  private  in-,] 
ternational  bodies,   with    states  and   municipalities   and 
private    and    quasi-public    organizations    in    the    United 
States  or  abroad. 

B  Upon  the  written  request  of  the  Chairman,  or  his 
alternate,  to  procure  from  all  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  such  records  and  documents  in  then- 
possession  as  may  be  necessary,  relevant,  or  useful  to  the 
Committee  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  objectives  here- 
under. . 
IV  Travel  Expenses.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  ana 
duties,  and  within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  its  personnel  are  authorized 
to  engage  in  the  necessary  domestic  and  foreign  travel. 
The  President  has  prescribed  that,  when  permitted  by 
law  and  otherwise  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  provide  appropriate 
travel  assistance,  including  the  furnishing  of  available 
Government-owned  transportation  and  other  facilities. 

324.3  Training  of  All  Foreign  Service  Personnel:  (Effec- 
tive 8-1-46)  The  Department  recognizes  that  an  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  execution  of  the  functions  of  the  For- 
eign Service  rests  upon  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities  and 
enthusiasm  of  its  personnel.  The  Department  is  concerned, 
therefore,  that  fully  adequate  opportunities  for  training 
be  made  available  to  all  personnel  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
both  upon  initial  induction  and  throughout  their  individual 
careers  In  order  that  appropriate  programs  of  training 
may  be  developed,  and  also  in  order  that  personnel  may  par- 
ticipate in  those  programs  to  the  fullest  extent  which  the 
exigencies  of  the  Service  may  permit,  the  following  direc- 
tives are  established  for  the  guidance  of  those  Divisions 
of  the  Department  which  may  be  concerned. 

I        New  Personnel. 

A  The  Division  of  Foreign  Service  Personnel  (FP) 
win  immediately  assign  all  newly  recruited  personnel  foi 
the  Foreign  Service  to  the  Division  of  Training  Services 
(FSS)  for  appropriate  training. 

B  All  Divisions  of  the  Department  concerned  wit) 
the  recruitment  of  specialist  personnel  for  the  Foreigi 
Service  will  send  requests  for  the  appropriate  training  o 
such  personnel  including  orientation  and  indoctrinate 
to  FP  with  copies  to  FSS. 
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C  To  facilitate  the  organization  of  training  courses 
all  Divisions  of  the  Department  concerned  with  the  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  for  foreign  duty  are  requested  to 
keep  FSS  informed  in  advance  of  the  numbers  and  types 
of  personnel  whose  recruitment  is  envisaged,  and  all  such 
Divisions  will  have  the  responsibility  of  advising  FSS  of 
the  training  needs  for  the  overseas  personnel  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

D  FSS  will  interview  all  personnel  assigned  to  it  for 
training,  determine  in  consultation  with  other  interested 
Divisions  suitable  courses  of  instruction  which  may  be 
required  by  individuals  or  groups,  and  where  indicated 
will  arrange  individual  programs  of  consultation  within 
and  without  the  Department  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  of  the  training  program.  FSS  will  make 
every  effort  to  complete  the  training  of  personnel  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  in  order  to  permit  their  full  time  release 
for  duty. 

E  While  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  in  training 
they  will  be  administratively  responsible  to  FSS,  which 
in  addition  to  programs  of  instruction  will  make  such  work 
assignments  within  the  Department  as  may  be  desirable  in 
each  individual  case  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  the  training  process.  When  training  has  been  com- 
pleted, such  personnel  will  be  returned  to  the  administra- 
tive control  of  FP. 

FSS  will  submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  For- 
eign Service  (OFS)  for  administrative  approval,  the  stand- 
ards of  training  and  time  limit  established  for  each  occu- 
pational category  of  personnel. 

II        Foreign  Service  Officers  Reporting  to  Washing- 
ton on  Order. 

A  FP  will  refer  all  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service 
reporting  to  Washington  on  orders  for  consultation,  trans- 
fer or  statutory  home  leave  of  absence  to  FSS  for  registra- 
tion and  participation  in  such  programs  of  training  and 
reorientation  as  the  other  duties  and  schedule  of  each 
individual  will  permit ;  provided,  that  in  appropriate  cases 
as  may  be  determined  by  FP,  the  procedure  will  be  as 
follows : 

1  Officers  who  have  been  submitting  political  or 
economic  reports  from  the  field  and  who  are  required  for 
official  consultation  within  and  without  the  Department 
of  State  will  immediately  upon  registration  with  FSS 
be  Instructed  to  report  to  the  Division  of  Foreign  Report- 
ing Services  (FR)  for  routing  to  such  consultations. 

2  Such  officers,  after  the  completion  of  required 
consultations  to  which  they  have  been  routed  by  FR, 
will  return  to  FSS  for  such  time  as  may  be  available. 

B  While  on  duty  at  the  Department  of  State  for 
general  consultation  or  training,  officers  will  be  granted 
per  diem  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  the  travel  regulations. 

C  Time  spent  on  duty  for  consultation  or  training 
will  not  be  chargeable  to  an  officer's  authorized  period  of 
home  leave  of  absence. 

D  FP  will  determine,  in  consultation  where  appro- 
priate with  FR  or  FSS  as  the  case  may  be,  the  length  of 
time  officers  will  be  made  available  for  consultation  and 


training.     Wherever  feasible  a  minimum  of  five  days  for 
purposes  of  reorientation  will  be  allowed. 

III  Other  American  Employees  of  Foreign   Service 

Reporting  to  Washington  on  Order. 
Other  American  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
turning to  Washington  on  detail  for  transfer  or  on  home 
leave,  may  be  assigned  for  purposes  of  consultation  and 
training  under  similar  conditions  as  in  paragraph  II  above, 
in  such  cases  as  FP,  in  consultation  with  the  other  Divi- 
sions concerned,  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 

IV  Foreign    Service   Officers  and   Other  American 

Employees  Reporting  Voluntabily. 
Officers  and  other  American  employees  reporting  volun- 
tarily to  the  Department  in  connection  with  home  leave 
of  absence  at  their  own  expense  should,  when  determined 
necessary  by  FP  be  referred  by  that  Division  to  FR  for 
routing  to  useful  consultations  and  to  FSS  for  information 
regardiug  training  programs  and  activities  which  may  be 
then  or  in  the  future  available  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  In  such  cases  per  diem  may  be  granted 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration  or  his  Exec- 
utive Officer  may  determine.  Time  spent  for  purposes  of 
general  consultation  and  reorientation  which  has  been  thus 
authorized  will  not  be  chargeable  to  the  employee's  period 
of  home  leave  of  absence. 


The  Congress 


Joint  Resolution  Providing  for  membership  and  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization,  and  author- 
izing an  appropriation  therefor.  Approved  July  30,  1946. 
[H.J.  Res.  305.]     Public  Law  565,  79th  Cong.    3  pp. 

An  Act  To  amend  section  201  (g)  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940  (54  Stat.  1138-1139;  8  U.S.C.  601.)  Approved 
July  31,  1946.  [H.  R.  388.]  Public  Law  571,  79th  Cong. 
1  p. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  to 
designate  the  Department  of  State  as  the  disposal  agency 
for  surplus  property  outside  the  continental  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  August  1, 1946.    [S.  1636.]    Public  Law  584,  79th 


Cong. 


pp. 


An  Act  For  the  development  and  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Approved  August  1,  1946.  [S.  1717.]  Public  Law 
585,  79th  Cong.    22  pp. 

An  Act  To  establish  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Approved  August  1,  1946. 
[H.R.  6646.]     Public  Law  590,  79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  amend  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1946,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  clerical  correction.  Ap- 
proved August  2,  1946.  [S.  2259.]  Public  Law  597,  79th 
Cong.    1  p. 

An  Act  To  provide  for  increased  efficiency  in  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  Approved  August  2, 
1946.     [S.  2177.]     Public  Law  601,  79th  Cong.    45  pp. 
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Training  Announcements 

ORIENTATION  CONFERENCES  SEPTEMBER  23-27,  1946 
Departmental  Orientation  Conferences,  10  a.  m.x 

.>  SEPTEMBER  26 


September  23 

Work  and  Problems  of  the  Office  of  Controls 
Frederick  B.  Lyon,  Director,  Office  of  Con- 
trols (CON) 

September  24 
Work  and  Problems  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign 
Service 
Seidell  Chapin,  Director,  Office  of  the  For- 
eign Service  (OFS) 

September  25 
Research  and  Intelligence 

W.  Park  Armstrong,  Consultant  to  Special 
Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence 
(SA-E) 


The    United   States   and   the   Maintenance   of 
Peace 
Alger  Hiss,  Director,  Office  of  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs  (SPA) 

September  27 

Work  and  Problems  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration 
J.  Anthony  Panuch,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary    of    State    for    Administration 
(A-R/P) 


Motion  Picture  Series 


Special  Announcement 


The  new  him  "International  Conferences",  the 
first  motion  picture  produced  by  the  Department 
of  State,  will  be  given  its  initial  departmental 
showings  on  September  19  and  26  and  October  3, 
in  two  showings  at  12  noon  and  1  p.m.,  in  room 
474  of  the  main  State  Department  building.  The 
"Know  Your  America"  series  has  been  tempo- 
rarily discontinued  to  make  way  for  this  program. 
Thursdays,  September  19.  26,  October  3 

International  Conferences— A  realistic  and 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  organization  and  func- 


tioning of  an  international  conference,  based  on 
actual  shots  taken  at  recent  international  con- 
ferences. Preparations  for  a  conference,  arrang- 
ing the  physical  facilities,  organizing  the  staff, 
assigning  functions,  the  staff  in  operation  during 
a  conference,  handling  of  documents  traced 
through  all  stages,  the  function  of  each  individ- 
ual conference  employee  portrayed  as  part  of  a 
total  process.  This  picture  was  produced  by  the 
Presentation  Division  (PN)  in  collaboration 
with  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 

(IC)     and    the    Division    of    Training    Services 

(FSS). 


.These   conferences  are   open    to   all   personnel   of   the  Department  and  the  Foreign   Service,  room  474,  main 
State  Department  Building. 
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Accomplishments  of  Fifth  Session 
of  Council  of  UNRRA 


Article  by  DAVID  PERSINGER 


The  Fifth  Session  of  the  Council  of  "UNRRA 
met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from  August  5 
to  16,  1946.  Of  the  48  member  nations,  39  were 
represented  at  the  session.  Also  present  were  ob- 
servers from  Albania,  Austria,  Finland,  Hun- 
gary, and  Italy.  Special  visitors  attended  from 
Argentina,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Vatican. 

The  principal  subjects  discussed  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  session  were :  ( 1 )  the  need  for  free 
relief  after  the  termination  of  UNRRA's  supply 
programs  early  in  1947  and  the  possible  methods 
of  meeting  this  need;  (2)  the  problems  involving 
UNRRA  supplies,  including  a  new  program  for 
Korea;  (3)  displaced  persons;  (4)  the  gradual 
transfer  of  UNRRA's  functions  to  other  organi- 
zations; and  (5)  fixing  the  date  and  place  for  the 
next  session  of  the  Council. 

Director  General  La  Guardia  opened  the  ses- 
sion on  August  5.  The  only  business  conducted  at 
the  first  plenary  meeting  was  the  election  of  certain 
ad  hoc  committees,  including  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  which  reported  to  the  Council  at  its 
second  plenary  meeting.  At  the  latter  meeting, 
the  Council  elected  the  following  officers  of  the 
Session :  chairman,  Anders  Frihagen  of  Nor- 
way; first  vice  chairman,  J.  Bristoek  Brigden  of 
Australia;  second  vice  chairman,  Vojislav  Srzen- 
tic  of  Yugoslavia;  third  vice  chairman,  Vasilii 
Labello  of  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Dr.  Luclwik  Rajchman  of  Poland  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Policy,  and 
Sir  Atul  Chatterj ee  of  India,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Procedure,  both  being  committees 
of  the  whole.  Unlike  the  situation  at  the  Fourth 
Session  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  March  1946,  where 
each  officer  of  the  Session  had  the  opportunity  to 
preside  at  one  time  or  another,  the  chairman  of 
the  Fifth  Session  presided  throughout.  The  de- 
bates during  the  first  week  were  devoted  largely 


to  the  problem  of  relief  in  1947,  but  informal  dis- 
cussions of  the  other  items  on  the  agenda  occupied 
the  time  of  most  of  the  delegates.  During  the 
second  week  the  pressure  to  complete  the  work  of 
the  Session  became  so  strong  that  formal  meetings 
were  held  regularly  from  morning  until  nearly 
midnight. 

Relief  Financing  in  1947-Resolution  No.  100 

As  pointed  out,  the  most  controversial  issue  be- 
fore the  Council  was  whether  any  or  all  of  the 
UNRRA  receiving  countries  of  Europe  would  con- 
tinue to  need  free  relief  after  the  close  of  the 
UNRRA  programs  early  in  1947.  Each  of  the 
receiving  countries  was  represented  at  the  Council 
and  each  spoke  with  some  emotion  of  the  urgent 
need  to  continue  UNRRA  for  at  least  another 
year,  or,  if  UNRRA  could  not  be  continued,  of  the 
need  for  a  comparable  international  organization 
to  carry  on  its  relief  work  through  1947.  The 
U.S.  representative  was  the  most  vocal  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal  of  the  receiving  countries. 
Assistant  Secretary  Clayton,  U.  S.  member  of  the 
Council,  and  later  C.  Tyler  Wood,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Clayton  and  First  Alternate  on  the 
Council,  spoke  frequently  and  at  length  on  this 
subject  and  explained  that  the  United  States  took 
the  position  (1)  that  the  problem  was  basically  one 
of  financing  rather  than  one  of  supply;  (2)  that 
the  extent  of  any  need  for  free  relief  financing  at 
the  conclusion  of  UNRRA  had  not  been  and  could 
not  at  that  time  be  shown;  and  (3)  that  in  no 
event  would  UNRRA's  procurement  and  shipping 
functions  be  required  next  year. 

The  U.S.  position  with  regard  to  those  first  two 
points  was  and  is  that  it  was  not  known  what  ex- 
change resources  each  of  the  UNRRA  receiving 


'Mr.  Persinger  is  Secretary  to  the  U.  S.  Delegation  of 
UNRRA  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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countries  would  have  in  1947  and,  moreover,  that 
more  reliable  findings  could  be  expected  from  a 
group  of  technical  experts  than  from  a  political 
forum  such  as  the  Council.     It  was  thought  that 
the  exchange  resources,  including  those  to  become 
available  through  sale  of  exports,  when  finally 
known  would  have  to  be  correlated  with  the  then 
latest  information  on  the  essential  import  require- 
ments pi  each  country  in  order  to  discover  whether 
a  particular  country  could  finance  its  import  needs. 
In  short,  the  problem  was  one  involving  the  status 
of  the  whole  balance  of  payments  of  each  receiv- 
ing country.     The  United  States  further  insisted 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  the  need  for 
further  free  financing  of  rehabilitation  supplies, 
that  the  only  possible  issue  centered  around  the 
need  for  free  relief  supplies  such  as  foodstuffs. 
The  U.S.  representative  then  pointed  out  that  each 
receiving  country  had  access  to  the  International 
Bank  and,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  for  loans  to  finance  the  importation 
of  heavy  equipment  and  raw  materials  and  that 
such  loans  should  free  for  the  purchase  of  foods 
such  foreign  exchange  as  might  be  available  to  the 
receiving  country ;  that  it  was  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  substantial  number  of  receiving  countries 
would  be  unable  to  finance  their  food  imports 
through  this  means.     It  was  made  clear  to  the 

1  The  text  of  the  resolution  follows : 

Resolution  98 

A  Resolution  Relating  to  a  Program  of  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Supplies  for  Korea 

Whereas 

Resolution  76  adopted  at  the  Third  Session  of  the 
Council  of  UNRRA  provides  for  extension  of  aid  to 
Korea  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  to  other 
liberated  areas;  and 

Whereas 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  supply  program  for  Korea 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Administration ;  it  is  therefore 

Resolved 

1.  That,  without  curtailing  the  programs  already  ap- 
proved for  receiving  countries,  a  program  of  relief  and 
rehabilitation  supplies  for  Korea  shall  be  worked  out 
without  delay  and  submitted  by  the  Director  General  to 
the  Central  Committee  for  approval. 

%  That,  upon  the  approval  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies  for 
Korea  and  the  conditions  of  its  execution,  the  Admin- 
istration shall  immediately  proceed  to  carry  out  this 
program. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

) 
Council  that  the  United  States  was  not  proposing 

to  turn  its  back  on. any  starving  peoples,  that  such 
a  course  would  be  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, but  that  the  then  current  harvests  indicated 
that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  under- 
nourishment, far  less  of  starvation.  If  later  and 
more  complete  information  clearly  proved  a  dif- 
ferent picture  of  conditions,  "the  history  of  the 
United  States  indicated  it  would  fufil  its  inter-, 
i national1'  and  humanitarian  "obligations". 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion was  that  UNRRA  had  been  established  as  a 
procurement  and  shipping  agency  because,  in  ef- 
feet,  there  were  no  governments  of  the  liberated 
areas  existing;  that,  now  that  each  liberated  area 
had  a  functioning  government,  it  was  in  the  best 
interest  of  both  the  people  of  that  area  and  their 
government  that  they  undertake  their  own  pro- 
curement and  shipping  in  a  normal  peacetime 
fashion;  that  without  exception  they  were  once 
more  able  to  do  this  and  therefore  those  functions 
theretofore  performed  by  UNRRA  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  receiving  governments. 

The  debates  on  the  above  problem  continued 
for  more  than  a  week,  but  in  conclusion  the  Coun- 
cil adopted  resolution  100,  which,  in  its  eight 
"whereas"  clauses,  reaffirmed  the  international  ob- 
jective of  general  economic  well-being,  noted  the 
progress  already  made  toward  economic  recovery 
by  the  liberated  areas,  noted  the  establishment  of 
various  international  organizations  to  promote  the 
foregoing  objective,  but  recognized  that  certain 
difficulties  with  regard  to  foreign  exchange  might 
nonetheless  be  experienced  by  the  liberated  areas 
in  1947.  The  resolution  then  recommended  that 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  des- 
ignate or  establish  an  agency  or  agencies  to  review 
the  1947  needs  for  foreign  exchange  and  to  recom- 
mend how  necessary  financial  assistance  might  be 
given. 

In  accordance  with  resolution  100  the  various 
interested  offices  of  the  Department  of  State  are 
now  discussing  the  proper  instructions  to  guide 
the  U.S.  representative  in  implementing  that 
resolution  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


Problems  Involving  Supplies 

The  Council  agreed  in  resolution  98 x  that 
UNRRA  should  prepare  a  supply  program  for 
Korea  to  be  approved  by  the  Central  Committee 
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but  that  this  program  should  not  curtail  any  exist- 
ing programs.  It  was  made  clear  in  the  debates 
that,  in  considering  a  proposed  program  for  Korea, 
the  Central  Committee  might  take  into  considera- 
tion the  status  of  the  plans  for  the  economic  unifi- 
cation of  the  country.  The  Council  also  adopted 
resolution  104,  which  instructed  the  Director  Gen- 
eral to  invite  all  governments  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies having  surplus  medical  stores  to  turn  them 
over  to  UNRRA  in  order  that  it  might  complete 
its  medical  program. 

The  other  specific  problem  under  this  general 
heading  concerned  the  termination  of  UNRRA 
programs  of  operations.  The  Council,  in  resolu- 
tion 101,  recognized  that  to  a  considerable  extent 
UNRRA 's  programs  have  been  delayed  by  short- 
ages of  supplies,  work  stoppages,  transportation 
difficulties,  and  other  incidents  beyond  the  control 
of  UNRRA;  the  Council  also  recognized  that  in- 
evitably the  shipment  of  some  supplies  would  slip 
over  beyond  the  termination  dates  set  forth  in 
resolution  80,  which  had  directed  that  shipments 
to  Europe  should  conclude  at  the  end  of  1946  and 
to  the  Far  East  at  the  end  of  March  1947.  The 
Council  therefore  resolved  that  all  efforts  should 
be  made  to  complete  shipments  within  the  forego- 
ing limits  but  authorized  shipments  to  be  con- 
tinued thereafter  provided  they  are  completed  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Some  of  the  receiving 
countries  asked  that  the  resolution  embody  an  as- 
surance that  despite  delays  all  programs  as  then 
approved  would  be  fulfilled.  The  U.S.  representa- 
tive opposed  this  amendment,  and  it  was  not 
adopted. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  UNRRA,  the 
Central  Committee,  Composed  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union, 
China,  France,  Canada,  Brazil,  Australia,  and 
Yugoslavia,  has  authority  to  approve  supply  pro- 
grams and  to  make  changes  in  them.  Therefore, 
it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  ship- 
ments of  supplies  subsequent  to  the  target  dates 
will  be  allowed. 

Displaced  Persons 

The  issues  before  the  Council  involving  dis- 
placed persons  were  somewhat  complex.  First 
there  was  the  problem  of  the  termination  of 
UNRRA's  functions  in  this  field;  second,  the 
problem  of  the  readiness  of  other  agencies  to  take 
over  UNRRA's  functions;  third,  the  problem  of 


relating  UNRRA's  further  activities  in  this  field 
to  the  plans  of  the  successor  agency  or  agencies; 
and,  fourth,  the  continued  financing  of  UNRRA's 
activities  and  the  disposition  of  any  funds  re- 
maining at  the  termination  of  UNRRA. 

It  has  been  contemplated  for  some  time  that  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  (IRO)  would  be  established 
as  a  permanent  agency  to  care  for  displaced  per- 
sons. A  constitution  of  the  IRO  was  drafted  on 
July  5  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  for  approval.  If  the  Council 
approves,  it  will  then  go  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  if  it  is  approved  there,  it  will  be  submitted  to 
the  various  governments  for  signature.  It  is  rec- 
ognized, however,  that  the  IRO  cannot  possibly 
be  prepared  to  assume  UNRRA's  functions  by  the 
first  of  January  1947.  In  addition,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  on  Refugees  (IGC),  which 
was  functioning  before  the  war,  has  already  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  various  governments 
looking  toward  the  resettlement  abroad  of  those 
displaced  persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
will  not  be  repatriated.  The  IGC,  however,  is  a 
relatively  small  organization  and  would  be  utterly 
unable  to  assume  UNRRA's  function  of  assisting 
in  caring  for  the  displaced  persons  of  Europe. 
The  current  plan  is  that  the  IGC  will  be  merged 
into  the  IRO,  which  is  intended  to  handle  all 
displaced-persons  problems  as  soon  as  it  is  able 
to  function  actively. 

The  Council  therefore  decided,  in  resolution 
99,  that  it  was  essential  that  UNRRA  continue 
to  assist  in  the  care  of  displaced  persons  until  at 
least  June  30,  1947,  unless  the  IRO  is  ready  to  as- 
sume UNRRA's  functions  prior  to  that  date.  The 
Council  also  recognized  that  UNRRA  would  be 
unable  to  assume  responsibility  in  Germany  for 
furnishing  the  basic  supplies,  housing,  and  trans- 
portation necessary  to  its  work  there  and  recom- 
mended that  the  occupying  authorities  continue 
to  furnish  those  supplies  and  services;  the  Coun- 
cil recognized  further  that  the  UNRRA  supply 
program  for  Austria  may  terminate  before  its 
responsibility  for  the  displaced  persons  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  IRO  and  therefore  recommended 
that  the  occupying  authorities  be  prepared  to  as- 
sume the  same  responsibilities  in  Austria  which 
they  are  carrying  at  present  in  Germany. 

In  order  that  no  gap  may  occur  between  the 
deadline  for  UNRRA's  operations  and  the  assump- 
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tion  of  those  operations  by  the  IRO,  the  Council  in 
resolution  99  urged  that  all  nations  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  the  IRO  act  promptly  so  that 
it  will  be  in  a  position  to  discharge  its  proper 
functions  as  early  in  1947  as  possible. 

In  order  that  the  transition  from  UNRRA  to 
the  IRO  shall  be  smooth,  the  Council  authorized 
the  Administration  to  broaden  its  definition  of 
eligible  displaced  persons  so  that  it  may  coincide 
with  the  definition  set  out  in  the  constitution  of 
the  IRO  and  further  authorized  the  Administra- 
tion to  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  displaced  per- 
sons, a  function  which  UNRRA  has  not  been  au- 
thorized to  perform  heretofore.      However,  the 
Council  recognized  that  the  problem  of  resettle- 
ment is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and  that  it 
will  inevitably  take  a  number  of  years  to  solve, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
before  most  displaced  persons  is  repatriation  to 
their  homes,  and  that  repatriation  is  also  much 
cheaper  than  resettlement  and  much  simpler  ad- 
ministratively.    It  is  generally  accepted  that  a 
number  of  the  displaced  persons  in  Europe  will 
continue  to  refuse  repatriation  because  of  present 
or  former  political  views  and  activities  or,  in  the 
case  of  persecutees,  the  revulsion  which  they  would 
feel  at  returning  to  countries  which  they  can  re- 
gard only  as  vast  graveyards  of  their  friends  and 
relatives.    It  is  equally  accepted  that  for  the  large 
majority  of  displaced  persons  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  take  up  their  old  ways  of  life  among 
friends  and  relatives  who  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage and  among  the  scenes  which  they  have 
known  from  childhood.    The  considered  judgment 
of  all  who  have  worked  closely  with  this  problem 
is  that  a  large  number  of  displaced  persons  who 
have  so  far  refused  repatriation  would  be  better  off 
and  in  no  danger  of  persecution  if  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  but  many  are  continuing  to  resist 
returning  either  through  sheer  inertia  or  because 
of  the  example  of  the  more  articulate  groups  who 
know  that  they  cannot  themselves  return.     The 
foregoing  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  expression 
by  the  Council  of  approval  of  the  use  of  force  or 
compulsion  in  any  degree  to  compel  repatriation. 
The  Council  has  recorded  its  full  support  of  the 
right  of  displaced  persons  to  choose  or  refuse 
repatriation  as  they  will.     The  Council  does,  how- 
ever, sanction  suggestion  and  persuasion  which 
might  lead  displaced  persons  to  adopt  that  course 
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of  action  which  the  Council  believes  is  in  their  best 

interest. 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  aspects,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  repatriating  one  displaced 
person  is  about  $50,  whereas  the  IGC  in  its  current 
plans  is  estimating  the  cost  of  resettlement  as  in 
excess  of  $2,500  a  person.  Moreover  repatriation 
is  quick,  a  matter  of  days;  resettlement  on  the 
other  hand  requires  not  only  weeks  of  travel  but 
also  months  of  settling  down  on  new  land  in  an 
unknown  country  and  probably  years  for  assimi- 
lation into  the  local  community. 

Recognizing  the  foregoing  the  Council  in  reso- 
lution 99  reaffirmed  its  adherence  to  the  principles, 
laid  down  by  the  General  Assembly  in  its  resolu- 
tion of  February  12,  that  each  displaced  person 
shall  be  free  to  decide  whether  he  will  return  to 
his  country  of  origin  or  not  and  shall  receive  full 
knowledge  of  all  relevant  facts  in  order  to  reach 
his  decision;  it  urged  the  Administration,  the 
occupying  authorities  in   Germany,  the  control 
authorities  in  Austria,  and  the  countries  of  origin 
to  make  every  effort  consistent  with  those  prin- 
ciples to  speed  repatriation  of  displaced  persons 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  UNRRA's 
operations  in  this  field.    So  far  as  this  suggestion 
is  carried  out  the  burden  of  resettlement  will  be 
lightened  and  the  drain  on  all  contributing  nations 
of  caring  for  displaced  persons  will  be  reduced. 
The  Council  further  authorized  the  Administra- 
tion at  the  time  its  functions  are  transferred  to 
IRO  to  transfer  also  its  records,  property,  person- 
nel,  and   such   funds   scheduled   for   displaced- 
persons  activities  as  may  remain  unused;  it  au- 
thorized the  Administration  to  set  aside  funds 
necessary  for  the  continuation  of  its  displaced- 
persons  operations  through  the  first  six  months  of 
1947  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  current  rate  of 
expenditure. 

Transfers  of  UNRRA  Functions 

We  have  already  discussed  the  transfer  of 
UNRRA's  displaced-persons  functions.  In  addi- 
tion the  Council  authorized  the  transfer  of  each 
of  the  following  functions : 

(a)  Health.  In  resolution  94  the  Director  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to  consult  with  the  Interim 
Commission,  pending  the  establishment  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  as  to  when  and  to 
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what  extent  UNRRA  should  transfer  its  records, 
property,  personnel,  and  available  funds  for  the 
smooth  continuation  of  its  work  in  this  field. 

(b)  Welfare.  In  resolution  95  the  Council  au- 
thorized the  Director  General  to  transfer  the  Ad- 
ministration's functions,  records,  property,  and 
personnel  devoted  to  welfare  activities,  but  no 
funds,  to  the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  United 
Nations. 

(c)  Proceeds  of  Local  Sales.  As  a  part  of  its 
work  UNRRA  has  entered  into  agreements  with 
the  receiving  countries  whereby  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  supplies  made  available  by  UNRRA  are 
to  be  used  by  the  receiving  government  in  part  to 
defray  UNRRA 's  operating  expenses  in  the  re- 
ceiving country  and  in  part  to  carry  on  parallel 
relief  activities.  Because  use  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  UNRRA  supplies  will  continue  beyond 
the  end  of  the  UNRRA  programs,  the  Council  au- 
thorized the  Administration,  in  resolution  97,  to 
consult  with  the  United  Nations  and  with  the  re- 
ceiving governments  concerning  the  advisability 
and  acceptability  of  transferring  UNRRA's  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  the  use  of  those  pro- 
ceeds to  the  United  Nations  or  some  specialized 
agency  to  be  designated  by  the  United  Nations. 

(d)  Agricultural  Production.  One  of 
UNRRA's  lesser  known  functions  but  a  function 
of  considerable  importance  has  been  the  furnish- 
ing of  expert  technical  assistance  in  agricultural 
rehabilitation.  In  order  that  such  assistance  may 
not  end  with  the  conclusion  of  the  UNRRA  pro- 
grams, the  Council  in  resolution  102  recommended 
that  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  assume  that  function. 

(e)  The  Rehabilitation  of  Children  and  Ado- 
lescents. The  Council  decided  in  resolution  103 
that  the  Central  Committee  should  determine  at 
the  conclusion  of  UNRRA's  operations  what  as- 
sets are  available  and  that  such  assets  might  well 
be  transferred  to  an  International  Children's 
Fund  to  be  open  for  contributions  from  any  and 
all  sources  and  to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  the  liberated  areas. 
The  Council  established  a  standing  committee  to 
consult  with  and  recommend  to  the  Council  or 
the  Central  Committee  the  steps  necessary  to  or- 
ganize those  activities,  the  assistance  which 
UNRRA  might  give,  and  the  probable  response 
of  other  contributors.     The  standing!  committee 


is  to  consist  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  of  Greece,  Norway,  Poland,  Denmark, 
and  the  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R. 

(/)  UNRRA  Personnel.  In  resolution  106  the 
Council  urged  all  United  Nations  organizations 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  by 
the  personnel  of  UNRRA  and  authorized  the 
transfer  of  personnel  from  time  to  time  to  such 
,  other  United  Nations  organizations  as  desire  their 
services. 

Summary 

From  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the  various 
problems  which  were  considered  at  the  Fifth  Ses- 
sion of  the  Council  it  is  apparent  that  some  were 
settled  so  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  by  the 
Council  at  a  further  session  other  than  receive  the 
reports  of  the  Director  General  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  Council's  instructions  have  been  carried 
out.  However,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  the  most 
controversial  issue  of  all,  the  need  for  free  relief 
in  1947,  has  not  yet  been  finally  dealt  with.  Reso- 
lution 100  refers  to  the  General  Assembly  the 
problem  of  fact-finding.  The  Assembly  may  ap- 
point a  group  of  experts  to  ascertain  the  financial 
resources  of  each  country,  in  which  case  the  facts 
will  not  be  known  before  the  first  of  next  year  at 
best,  Once  the  facts  are  known,  if  any  country  is 
shown  to  be  in  need  of  free  relief  in  1947  the 
United  States  must  determine  its  position  relat- 
ing thereto. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  delay  does 
not  endanger  the  lives  of  any  of  the  liberated  peo- 
ples by  denying  essential  shipments  of  foodstuffs. 
The  harvests  in  their  countries  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  supply  their  essential  needs  for  many 
months  to  come  and  perhaps,  as  many  believe,  for 
the  entire  period  preceding  the  next  harvest.  If 
they  are  not  normally  self-sufficient,  their  avail- 
able exchange  will  be  adequate  to  finance  through 
the  winter  months  the  imports  which  they  may 
need  to  supplement  their  harvests.  It  appears 
certain  that  no  receiving  country  will  suffer  hard- 
ship if  free  imports  of  foods  in  addition  to  the 
supplies  still  scheduled  by  UNRRA  are  not  forth- 
coming between  now  and  next  spring ;  by  that  time 
the  facts  should  be  established  and  a  final  solution 
on  the  problems  confronting  the  Fifth  Council 
Session  or  a  number  of  final  solutions  should  have 
been  reached- 
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MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND  OF  THE  STAGE 

REACHED  IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit  the 
following  Summary  Statement  of  matters  of 
which  the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the 
stage  reached  in  their  consideration  on  6  Sep- 
tember 1946. 

1.  The  Iranian  Question 

By  letter  dated  6  May  1946  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  Council  (S/53),  the  Iranian  Am- 
bassador, pursuant  to  the  Council's  Resolution  of 
4  April,  reported  on  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops. 

At  the  fortieth  meeting  the  Council  adopted 
by  ten  votes  (the  Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
being  absent)  the  following  Resolution  proposed 
by  the  Representative  of  the  United  States: 

"Resolved  :  That  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  Iranian  Government  in  its  preliminary 
report  of  6  May,  submitted  in  compliance  with  the 
resolution  of  4  April  1946,  that  it  was  not  able 
as  of  6  May  to  state  whether  the  withdrawal  of 
all  Soviet  troops  from  the  whole  of  Iran  had  been 
completed,  the  Council  defer  further  proceedings 
of  the  Iranian  matter  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  may  have  time  in  which  to  ascertain 
through  its  official  representatives  whether  all 
Soviet  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
whole  of  Iran;  that  the  Iranian  Government  be 
requested  to  submit  a  complete  report  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Security  Council  immediately  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  information  which  will  enable 

1  Security  Council  Document  S/154,  Sept.  6,  1946. 

This  summary  supplements  the  one  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  May  19,  1946,  p.  849 ;  the  omitted  parts  cor- 
respond substantially  to  the  material  formerly  printed. 


it  to  do  so ;  and  that  in  case  it  is  unable  to  obtain 
such  information  by  20  May,  it  report  on  that 
date  such  information  as  is  available  to  it  at  that 
time ;  and  that  immediately  following  the  receipt 
from  the  Iranian  Government  of  the  Report  re- 
quested, the  Council  shall  consider  whether  any 
further  proceedings  are  required."  (Page  635, 
Security  Council  Journal  No.  33). 

By  letters  dated  20  May  and  21  May  1946,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  Council  (S/66  and 
S/68),  the  Iranian  Ambassador,  in  compliance 
with  the  Council's  Resolutions  of  4  April  and  8 
May  1946,  submitted  reports  of  additional  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  the  matters  brought  to  the 
Council's  attention  by  the  Iranian  Government. 

At  the  forty-third  meeting  the  Council  adopted 
the  following  Resolution  submitted  by  the  Nether- 
lands Representative : 

"The  discussion  of  the  Iranian  consideration 
is  adjourned  until  a  date  in  the  near  future,  the 
Council  to  be  called  together  at  the  request  of  any 
of  its  members."  (Page  711,  Security  Council 
Journal  No.  36.) 

2.  The  Spanish  Situation 

The  Sub-Committee  held  nineteen  meetings  and 
completed  its  report  on  31  May. 

At  the  forty-fourth  meeting  the  Chairman  of 
the  Sub-Committee  submitted  to  the  Council  the 
Sub-Committee's  Report  (document  S/75)  and 
a  supplementary  memorandum  containing  its  fac- 
tual findings  concerning  the  Spanish  Situation 
(document  S/76).  He  moved  that  the  Council 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
as  set  out  in  paragraph  31  of  the  above  report. 
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At  the  forty-fifth  meeting  the  [Representative 
»f  Australia  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
committees had  agreed  that  a  modification  to  their 
•ecommendations  should  be  included  in  the  for- 
nal  resolution  to  be  placed  before  the  Council.  He 
hen  moved  the  following  resolution : 

"Whereas  the  Sub-Committee  on  Spain  made 
he  three  following  recommendations  in  Para- 
graph 31  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  its  report  to  the 
Security  Council : 

(a)  The  endorsement  by  the  Security  Council 
)f  the  principles  contained  in  the  declaration  by 
he  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States  and  France,  dated  4  March  1946. 

( b )  The  transmitting  by  the  Security  Council  to 
:he  General  Assembly  of  the  evidence  and  reports 
jf  this  Sub-Committee,  together  with  the  recom- 
faendation  that  unless  the  Franco  regime  is  with- 
drawn and  the  other  conditions  of  political  free- 
iom  set  out  in  the  declaration  are,  in  the  opinion 
}f  the  General  Assembly,  fully  satisfied,  a  resolu- 
tion be  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  recom- 
mending that  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Franco 
regime  be  terminated  forthwith  by  each  Member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

(<?)  The  taking  of  appropriate  steps  by  the  Sec- 
retary-General to  communicate  these  recommen- 
dations to  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
all  others  concerned. 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil adopt  the  three  recommendations  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  set  out  above,  subject  to  the  addition  to 
recommendation  ( b )  after  the  words  'each  Member 
of  the  United  Nations'  of  the  following  words  'or 
alternatively  such  other  action  be  taken  as  the 
General  Assembly  deems  appropriate  and  effective 
under  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time.' '; 

At  the  forty-sixth  meeting  the  Representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  above  resolution,  substituting  for  the  last 
paragraph : 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  Security  Council 
adopt  the  three  recommendations  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee set  out  above,  subject  to  the  deletion  of 
paragraph  (b)  after  the  words  'reports  of  this 
Sub-Committee'  and  the  addition  of  the  words 
'together  with  the  minutes  of  the  discussion  of 
the  case  by  the  Security  Council.' " 

At  the  forty-seventh  meeting  two  representa- 
tives voted  in  favour  of  the  amendment  submitted 
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by  the  Representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
six  against;  three  representatives  abstained  and 
the  amendment  was  declared  lost.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  Sub-Committee  were  voted  as 
follows:  Paragraph  (a) — affirmative  10;  negative 
1;  Paragraph  (b)  and  (c)  and  the  whole  recom- 
mendation— affirmative  9;  negative  1;  with  one 
representative  abstaining.  The  recommendations 
were  declared  lost  since  the  opposing  vote  was 
that  of  the  Representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  a 
permanent  member. 

The  Representative  of  Poland  then  submitted 
a  Resolution  calling  upon  all  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  who  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Franco  government  to  sever  such  rela- 
tions immediately.  At  the  forty-eighth  meeting 
this  Resolution  was  lost,  four  Representatives 
voting  for  it  and  seven  against  it.  The  Represent- 
ative of  Poland  then  proposed  a  draft  resolution 
providing  that  the  Security  Council  keep  the 
Spanish  question  on  the  list  of  matters  of  which 
it  is  seized  and  that  it  take  up  the  matter  again 
not  later  than  1  September  1946.  Since  agreement 
was  not  reached  on  this  Resolution,  the  President 
appointed  the  Representatives  of  Australia,  Po- 
land and  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  drafting  com- 
mittee to  try  to  prepare  a  text  acceptable  to  the 
Council. 

At  the  forty-ninth  meeting  the  drafting  com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  amended  Resolu- 
tion which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Represent- 
atives of  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  but 
which  was  not  supported  by  the  Representative 
of  Poland : 

"Whereas  the  Security  Council  on  29  April 
1946,  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  Spain 

"And  whereas  the  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  has  fully  confirmed  the  facts  which  led 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  Franco  regime  by  the 
Potsdam  and  San  Francisco  Conferences,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  first  part  of  its  first  session 
and  by  the  Security  Council  by  resolution  of  the 
date  above-mentioned 

"And  whereas  the  Sub-Committee  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  situation  in  Spain  is  one  the  continu- 
ance of  which  is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  that  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  Char- 
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ter,  the  Security  Council  keep  the  situation  in 
Spain  under  continuous  observation  and  maintain 
it  upon  the  list  of  matters  of  which  it  is  seized  in 
order  that  it  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  become  necessary  to  maintain 
international  peace  and  security.  Any  member  of 
the  Security  Council  may  bring  the  matter  up  for 
consideration  by  the  Council  at  any  time." 

Seven  Representatives  voted  for  the  above  Reso- 
lution and  two  against  it,  The  President  ruled 
that  the  Resolution  had  been  carried,  but  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  U.S.S.R.  pointed  out  that  the 
Resolution  was  a  substantive  question  and  had  not 
received  the  concurring  vote  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a 
permanent  member,  as  required  under  Article 
27  ( 3) .  The  Ruling  of  the  President  that  the  Reso- 
lution was  a  question  of  procedure  was  put  to  a 
vote  and  eight  Representatives  voted  in  favour 
of  the  ruling,  two  against  it  with  one  Representa- 
tive abstaining.  The  President  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  since  the  five  permanent  members  did 
not  concur  that  the  Resolution  was  a  matter  of 
procedure,  the  Representatives  of  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  having  voted  against  this  ruling,  the 
Resolution  was  not  adopted.  The  Representative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  several  amendments  to 
the  above  Resolution  submitted  by  the  drafting 
committee,  in  the  form  of  an  amended  text  which 
was  voted  upon  by  paragraphs. 

The  paragraph,  "The  Security  Council  will  take 
up  the  matter  again  not  later  than  1  September 
1946,  in  order  to  determine  what  appropriate  prac- 
tical measures  provided  by  the  Charter  should  be 
taken,"  was  rejected,  with  three  Representatives 
voting  for  this  amendment,  seven  against  it,  and 
one  abstaining. 

The  following  paragraphs  were  accepted  with- 
out objection: 

"Whereas  the  Security  Council  on  29  April 
1946,  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  investigate 
the  situation  in  Spain 

"And  whereas  the  investigation  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  has  fully  confirmed  the  facts  which  led 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  Franco  regime  by  the 
Potsdam  and  San  Francisco  Conferences,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  the  first  part  of  its  first  session 
and  by  the  Security  Council  by  resolution  of  the 
date  above  mentioned. 

"The  Security  Council  decides  to  keep  the 
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situation  in  Spain  under  continuous  observation 
and  keep  the  question  on  the  list  of  matters  of 
which  it  is  seized,  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  security.  Any  member  of  the  Security 
Council  has  a  right  to  bring  the  matter  up  before 
the  Security  Council  at  any  time." 

The  Representative  of  Australia  then  introduced 
a  Resolution  providing  that  the  carrying  of  the 
above  Resolution  "does  not  in  any  way  prejudice 
the  rights  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the 
Charter."  Eight  Representatives  voted  for  this 
Resolution  and  two  against.  It  was  not  carried 
because  of  the  dissenting  vote  of  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  permanent  member,  who 
considered  that  resolution  also  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance and  not  a  procedural  one.  So  the  Council 
continues  to  be  seized  of  the  Spanish  question. 

4.  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council 

As  instructed  by  the  Council  at  its  first,  sixth 
and  twenty -third  meetings,  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts drafted  provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  and 
recommendations  concerning  communications  from 
private  individuals  and  non-governmental  bodies. 
After  minor  amendments  the  Council  adopted 
these  Rules  of  Procedure  and  recommendations  at 
its  thirty-first  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Committee  of  Experts  should  formulate  additional 
Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure  for  submission  to 
the  Council. 

Additional  Rules  of  Procedure  drafted  by  the 
Committee  of  Experts  were  adopted  by  the  Coun- 
cil at  its  forty-first,  forty-second,  forty-fourth  and 
forty-eighth  meetings.  A  resolution  concerning 
the  admission  of  new  members  was  submitted  by 
the  Australian  Representative  at  the  forty-second 
meeting;  it  secured  one  vote  and  was  declared  lost. 
The  entire  body  of  Provisional  Rules  of  Procedure 
adopted  by  the  Council  through  the  forty-eighth 
meeting  is  reproduced  as  document  S/96. 

6.  Definition  of  Conditions  under  which  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  shall  be  open  to  States 
not  Parties  to  the  Statute 

By  letter  dated  1  May  1946,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General,  the  President  of  the  Court  of 
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International  Justice  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  Article  35,  Paragraph  2,  of  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  which 
specifies  that  "the  conditions  under  which  the 
Court  shall  be  open  to  other  States  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  Security  Council."  He  requested  that 
the  Court  be  informed  of  any  decisions  the  Coun- 
cil saw  fit  to  take  in  the  matter  of  access  to  the 
Court  by  States  not  Parties  to  the  Statute  of  the 
Court.  At  its  fiftieth  meeting  the  Council  re- 
ferred this  letter,  together  with  a  memorandum  of 
the  Secretary-General  in  regard  to  this  letter,  to 
the  Committee  of  Experts  and  instructed  the  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  draft  resolution  for  the 
Council. 

7.  The  Greek  Situation 

By  letter  dated  24  August  1946  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  (S/137),  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  stated  that, 
pursuant  to  Article  35  (1)  of  the  Charter,  he 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Council 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans  which  had  resulted 
from  the  policy  of  the  Greek  Government.  He 
stated  that  this  situation  endangered  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security  and  was 
of  the  nature  referred  to  in  Article  34.  He  re- 
quested that  this  situation  be  placed  on  the  Coun- 
cil's agenda  and  that  the  Council  consider  without 
delay  what  measures  it  should  adopt  in  order  to 
eliminate  this  threat  to  the  peace. 

By  telegram  dated  28  August  1946  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  (S/140),  the  Acting 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Greece  requested 
that  discussion  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  applica- 
tion be  adjourned  for  ten  days. 

By  telegram  dated  26  August  1946  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (S/142),  the  Permanent 
Representative  of  Greece  to  the  United  Nations 
stated  that,  in  accordance  with  Article  31,  Greece 
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wished  to  participate  in  the  Council's  discussions 
of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  application. 

By  letter  dated  29  August  1946  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (S/145),  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  requested 
that  the  Council  be  informed  that  he  was  available 
in  New  York  to  give  additional  information  and 
necessary  explanations  on  his  Government's  ap- 
plication. 

At  the  fifty-fourth  and  fifty-eighth  meetings  the 
Representative  of  the  Netherlands  moved  that 
a  vote  be  taken  on  the  proposal  contained  in  the 
provisional  agenda  that  the  application  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  be  placed  on  the  agenda. 

At  the  fifty-eighth  meeting  the  President  pro- 
posed that  the  Representatives  of  Greece  and  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  be  invited  to  participate,  under 
Article  31,  in  the  Council's  discussions.  Six  Rep- 
resentatives voted  in  favour  of  this  proposal,  three 
against  and  two  abstained.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

At  the  fifty-ninth  meeting  seven  Representa- 
tives voted  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.  application  on  the  agenda,  two  Repre- 
sentatives voted  against  the  inclusion  and  two 
Representatives  abstained.  Accordingly,  the  ap- 
plication was  placed  on  the  agenda. 

At  the  sixtieth,  sixty-first  and  sixty-second  meet- 
ings the  substance  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  appli- 
cation was  discussed,  the  Representatives  of  Greece 
and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  participating. 

By  letter  dated  5  September  1946  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Council  (S/151),  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania  to 
the  United  Nations  requested,  under  Article  32, 
that  he  be  invited  to  present  to  the  Council  a  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  the  application  by  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  This  request  was  considered  at 
the  sixty-second  meeting,  but  no  decision  has  yet 
been  taken. 


The  Paris  Peace  Conference 


U.S.  Requests  No  Reparation  From  Italy 

STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP1 


The  United  States  Government  is  not  re- 
questing any  reparation  from  Italy.  Our  latest 
estimate  is  that  the  United  States  direct  war  cost 
was  roughly  $335,000,000,000  and  that  perhaps 
as  much  as  $20,000,000,000  of  this  tremendous 
amount  might  be  allocated  against  Italy.  The 
Italian  participation  in  the  war  on  the  Axis  side 
forced  upon  us  two  bloody  campaigns  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  $20,000,000,000  represents 
the  measure  in  financial  terms  of  the  prolonged 
Mediterranean  operations  carried  out  at  the  end 
of  a  long  supply  line.  American  men  and  Amer- 
ican materiel  were  used  in  huge  quantities.  The 
combined  effort  of  the  Allies  first  threw  the  ag- 
gressor back  on  his  own  soil  and  then  forced  him 
to  unconditional  surrender. 

The  total  of  $335,000,000,000  in  war  costs 
actually  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
pre-war  value  of  the  entire  national  wealth  in  the 
United  States.  War  costs  as  used  here  include 
primarily  those  expenditures  incurred  for  the  sub- 
sistence and  maintenance  of  the  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing armaments  and  other  military  equipment, 
and  the  cost  of  certain  measures  to  increase  the 
military  strength  of  our  Allies.  War  costs  as 
used  here  do  not  include  interest  on  borrowed 
funds,  pensions,  and  other  expenses  related  in 
some  way  to  budgetary  war  costs,  or  allowances 
for  the  disturbance  of  the  national  economy. 
Under  other  definitions,  the  potential  United 
States  claim  against  Italy  would  be  much  larger 
than  $20,000,000,000. 

1  Made  before  the  Economic  Commission  for  Italy  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  Sept.  11,  1946  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Thorp  is 
Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic  affairs 
and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Conference. 


We  agree  that  the  Italian  peace  treaty  should 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reparation  to  certain 
countries  in  limited  amounts.  The  statements  pre- 
sented here  before  this  Commission  by  the  various 
countries  give  an  appalling  record  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  Fascist  aggression.  And  these 
statements,  in  their  precise  statistical  form,  only 
hint  at  the  much  deeper  immeasurable  losses 
caused  to  body  and  soul.  No  possible  reparation 
arrangement  can  be  fully  compensatory,  provid- 
ing an  offset  to  the  costs  and  burdens  of  war.  Nor 
should  reparation  be  regarded  as  punitive.  It 
should  be  a  payment  by  the  ex-enemy  countries 
in  recognition  of  the  tremendous  costs  of  war  for 
which  they  were  responsible  and  the  needs  for 
reconstruction  in  the  Allied  countries  resulting 
from  the  acts  of  the  aggressors. 

The  United  States  is  not  requesting  reparation 
from  Italy.  In  fact,  the  flow  is  quite  the  other 
way.  We  have  been  assisting  Italy  in  many  ways, 
while  it  struggles  to  reestablish  economic  activity. 
Since  the  armistice,  close  to  $1,000,000,000  has 
gone  to  Italy  from  the  United  States  in  one  form 
or  another,  assisting  the  Italian  civilian  economy 
through  this  difficult  period.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  little  purpose  in  our  seek- 
ing reparation.  But  our  interest  goes  beyond  the 
point  of  renunciation.  We  ask  in  turn  that  the 
burden  of  reparation  should  not  be  transferred 
to  us.  We  do  not  wish  our  assistance  to  Italy 
merely  to  pass  through  Italy  as  a  temporary  trans- 
fer point  and  go  out  to  other  countries  as  repara- 
tion. We  bent  every  effort  to  provide  supplies 
during  the  war  to  our  Allies,  but  we  are  not  at 
all  interested  in  paying  reparation  for  our  ex- 
enemies.  We  have  therefore  renounced  our  claim 
but  not  our  interest  in  the  reparation  problem. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  difficult  task  of  finding  a 
fair  and  equitable  balance  between  tremendous 
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claims  on  the  one  hand  and  exceedingly  limited 
resources  on  the  other.  We  recognize  that  our 
position  is  not  always  similar  to  that  of  other 
countries  represented  at  the  Conference.  We  are 
not  suggesting  that  all  other  countries  should  like- 
wise renounce  their  claims  to  reparation.  Under 
some  circumstances,  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to 
be  more  generous  than  other  Allied  and  associated 
powers  in  dealing  with  the  ex-enemy  states. 

In  some  cases,  the  United  States  will  not  wish 
:o  take  full  advantage  of  certain  treaty  provisions 
which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  by  other  coun- 
tries. I  may  refer,  for  example,  to  the  question 
)f  occupation  costs.  We  have  paid  to  the  Italian 
jrovernment  more  than  $100,000,000  for  expendi- 
tures by  our  troops  in  Italy,  although  Italy  could 
3e  required  to  bear  this  cost  under  the  armistice 
:erms.  We  realize  that  other  nations  who  main- 
tain large  occupation  forces  in  various  countries 
ire  not  in  the  same  financial  position  as  we  are. 


We  have  not  asked  them  to  take  steps  similar  to 
ours. 

The  United  States  is  withholding  any  claim  for 
reparation  against  Italy  in  the  interest  of  easing 
the  heavy  burdens  which  Fascism  and  its  conse- 
quences have  placed  on  the  Italian  people.  The 
imposition  upon  Italy  of  a  crushing  reparation- 
burden  would  militate  against  the  restoration  of 
international  economic  stability,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial basis  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
statements  which  we  have  been  hearing  in  the 
Commission  are  not  merely  an  indictment  of  Fas- 
cist aggression  but  also  an  indictment  of  a  world 
which  permits  war.  No  conceivable  schedule  of 
reparation  payments  or  formula  for  compensation 
for  damage  is  in  the  same  scale  of  magnitude  as 
the  costs  of  war  themselves.  None  of  us  who  has 
fought  in  this  war  has  any  economic  interest  which 
compares  with  his  interest  in  creating  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  an  enduring  peace. 


International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

In  Session 


Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations : 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
Snbcommission  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  (field 

teams  in  Europe) 
Economic  and  Social  Council :  Third  Session  with  Commissions 

and  Subcommissions 

Paris  Peace  Conference 

Eleventh  International  Exhibition  of  Cinematographic  Art 

FAO 

First  Inter-American  Congress  of  Medicine 

PICAO : 

Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
Council  Meeting 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  United  Kingdom  Air  Naviga- 
tion Committee  (Demonstrations) 


Washington 

February  26 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

June  14 

London 

July  29 

New  York 

Peptember  11 

Paris 

July  29 

Venice 

August  31-September  15 

<  'openhagen 

September  2-13 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  7-15 

Washington 

August  26-September  13 

Montreal 

September  4 

London  . 

September  9-30 

The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Sept.  15. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 
ILO  :  Ninety-ninth  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Scheduled 

PICAO : 

Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 
Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  Air  Navigation  (Demonstra- 
tions) 
Meteorological  Protection  of  International  Aeronautics 
Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  Air  Navigation 
Communication  and  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation 
Search  and  Rescue 
Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices 

ILO:   Twenty-ninth  Session 

International  Film  Festival 

UNESCO :  Plenary  Session 

International  Fund  and  Bank :  Joint  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors 

Five  Power  Preliminary  Telecommunications  Meeting 

Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 

International  Tourist  Organizations  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  on  Physical  Education 

18th  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

Conference  on  Tin 

Preparatory  Commission  on  World  Trade  and  Employment 
United  Nations:  General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session) 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council :  Second  Meeting 
International    Commission    for    Air    Navigation    (CINA)  :    Twenty- 
ninth  Session 
International     Technical     Committee     of    Aerial     Legal     Experts 

(CITEJA)  :  Plenary  Session 
World  Health  Organization :  Interim  Commission 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 
Montreal 


London 
Cairo 

New  York  and  Indian- 
apolis 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Montreal 

Cannes 

Paris 

Washington 

Moscow 

New  York 

London 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Mexico  City 

Hastings 

London 

London 

New  York 

Washington 

Dublin 

Cairo 

Geneva 

Washington 


September  1 
September  16 


September  17 
October  1-15 
October  7-26 

October  29 

October  30-November  S 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 

September  19-October  12 
September  20-October  5 
November  4 
September  27 
September  28 
September  30-October  9 
October  1-7 
October  1-15 
October  1-15 
October  7-12 
October  8-12 
"October  15    (Tentative) 
October  23 
October  24-30 
October  28-31 

November  4 

November  4 
November  11-20 


The  opening  dates  in  the  third  column  are  current  as  of  Sept.  15. 
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Activities  and  Developments 


U.S.  Delegation  to  First  Inter- American  Con- 
gress of  Medicine.  Acting  Secretary  Clayton 
announced  on  September  12  that  the  President  has 
approved  the  designation  of  the  following  persons 
as  delegates  representing  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  the  First  Inter- American  Congress  of 
Medicine,  which  was  convened  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on 
September  7,  1946 : 

Col.  Arden  Freer,  Medical  Corps  Chief,  Con- 
sultants Division,  Office  of  Surgeon  General, 
War  Department 

Capt.  Carroll  P.  Hungate,  Medical  Corps, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve 

Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Consultant,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency 

Capt,  John  J.  Wells,  Medical  Corps,  United 
States  Navy 

U.S.  Representative  on  Interim  Council  of 
PICAO.  Announcement  was  made  by  the  PICAO 
Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting  in 
Washington  on  September  3  of  the  designation 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter,  Commanding 
General  of  the  Atlantic  Division  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Command,  as  the  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO.  Major 
General  Kuter  succeeds  Gerald  B.  Brophy. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  Governing  Body  of  ILO.1 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  announced  on 
September  12  that  the  President  has  approved 
the  designation  of  David  A.  Morse,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  United  States  Government 
representative  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office.  Mr.  Morse  will  attend 
the  Ninety-ninth  Session  of  the  Governing  Body, 
which  is  scheduled  to  be  held  at  Montreal  on 
September  16,  1946,  and  the  preliminary  com- 
mittee meetings  which  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
beginning  September  11,  1946.  The  President 
has  also  designated  Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Direc- 
tor, Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  as 
substitute  Government  representative  for  the 
period  of  the  preliminary  meetings  and  the 
Ninety-ninth  Session.  Mr.  Morse  and  Miss  Miller 
will  be  accompanied  by  : 


John  S.  Gambs,  Adviser  on  International  Labor 

Relations,  Department  of  Labor 
Thomas  W.  Holland,  Associate  Chief,  Division 

of  International  Labor,  Social,  and  Health 

Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Walter  H.  C.  Laves,  Administrative  Consultant 

on  International  Affairs,  Bureau  of  the 

Budget 

Also  participating  from  the  United  States  will 
be  James  David  Zellerbach,  an  employers'  mem- 
ber of  the  Governing  Body,  and  Robert  J.  Watt, 
a  workers'  member  of  the  Governing  Body. 

Mr.  Zellerbach  and  Mr.  Watt  serve  on  the  Gov- 
erning Body  by  virtue  of  election  by  the  employ- 
ers' and  workers'  groups,  respectively,  at  the 
Twenty-seventh  Session  of  the  International  La- 
bor Conference,  which  met  at  Paris  in  November 
1945. 

The  Governing  Body  will  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  matters  affecting  budget,  financial 
regulations,  Staff  problems,  and  the  pending 
agreement  of  relationship  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  Governing  Body  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  16  governments,  8  employer  repre- 
sentatives, and  8  worker  representatives. 

North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Stations  Con- 
ference.2 The  Government  of  the  United  States 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Provisional  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 
Conference,  which  was  convened  at  London, 
England,  on  September  17,  1946.  A  United 
States  Delegation  of  11  persons,  headed  by  J.  Paul 
Barringer,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  was  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  Conference  was  called  by  PICAO 
in  order  that  the  13  member  states  of  PICAO  who 
have  an  interest  in  weather  observations  over  the 
North  Atlantic  air  routes  might  determine  require- 
ments for  adequate  weather  reporting  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  costs  of  operation.  It  is  ex- 
pected  by   PICAO   that   an    agreement   will   be 


1  Released  to  the  press  Sept.  12. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences. 
Department  of  State. 
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reached  at  this  Conference  which  will  resolve  im- 
mediate responsibilities  on  this  question  com- 
mensurate with  present  ability  of  the  various 
states  operating  weather  vessels  and  that  a  perma- 
nent operational  procedure  will  likewise'  be 
determined. 

The  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  an  inter- 
departmental committee  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  all  Federal  agencies  having  a  direct 
interest  in  civil  aviation,  referred  the  question  of 
United  States  representation  to  its  Subcommittee 
on  PICAO  Matters.  This  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended that  representatives  from  the  Department 
of  State,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  U.S. 
Weather  Bureau,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be  named  to  the  United 
States  Delegation. 

The  agenda  for  this  Conference  includes  dis- 
cussion of  the  number  of  weather  stations  re- 
quired, their  location,  the  number  of  ships  for 
each  station  to  be  operated,  the  cost  of  operation 
and  administration  for  this  service,  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  cost  among  the  nations  receiving 
the  service. 

The  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  requested  that  where  possible  na- 
tions send  representatives  empowered  to  sign  an 
agreement  covering  these  points,  subject  to  later 
ratification  by  the  governments  concerned. 

The  Conference  is  expected  to  last  from  one  to 
two  weeks. 

The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  on  Phys- 
ical Education  1  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  October  1,  1946.  The  United  States 
has  accepted  the  Mexican  Government's  invitation 
to  participate,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  country 
will  be  represented  by  delegates  from  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  Possibly  several  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  as  well  as  pri- 
vate organizations  will  send  representatives. 

The  provisional  agenda  for  the  Conference  is  as 
follows : 

Section  I 

Tech  n  ical -Pedagogical 

1.  That  orientation  in  physical  education  should 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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be  given  in  the  pre-scholastic,  scholastic  (primary 
and  secondary),  and  superior  cycles. 

2.  Would  the  adoption  of  a  pan-American  phy- 
sical-education plan  be  advisable?  What  would 
be  its  bases  and  fundamental  directives?  What 
would  be  the  common  objectives? 

3.  The  role  of  physical  education  in  the  educa-  ] 
tional  plan. 

Section  II 
Technical-Biological 

1.  In  accordance  with  individual  physical 
strength,  what  elements  should  be  considered  for 
classifying  homogeneous  groups  for  the  practice 
of  physical  education  in  the  different  school 
cycles  ? 

2.  Would  the  elaboration  of  an  individual,  in- 
tegral, pan-American  rating  be  advisable? 

3.  Sex  and  physical  education. 

4.  Puberty  and  physical  education. 

5.  Endocrinology  and  physical  education. 

6.  Nutrition  and  physical  education. 

7.  Evaluation  of  results  obtained  by  instructors 
of  physical  education  through  the  method  of 
anthropometric  and  physiological  measurements 
as  modified  by  physical  exercise. 

8.  Evaluation  of  the  physical  capacity  of  stu- 
dents by  the  method  of  minimum  tests.  What 
should  examinations  consist  of?  What  should  be 
their  practical  application? 

9.  Deviations  from  morphological  and  physio- 
logical normality.  Criterion  of  appreciation. 
The  role  of  scholastic  physical  education  in  con- 
nection with  these  problems. 

10.  Geographical  altitude  and  physical  educa- 
tion.   Adaptation,  results,  fatigue,  etc. 

11.  Health  certificate  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  the  sportsman. 


Section  III 
Policy  and  Educational  Sociology 

1.  Post-war  problems. 

2.  Keadaptation  of  the  Indians  for  physical 
education.    Methods  to  be  utilized. 

3.  Should  post-scholastic  physical  education, 
with  official  support,  be  a  practical  activity  directed 
to  the  masses? 
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4.  Social-moral  problems  derived  from  profes- 
sional sports.    The  ideals  of  the  Olympic  amateur. 

Section  IV 
Organisation  of  Physical  Education 

1.  Should  infantile  playgrounds,  playgrounds, 
recreation  centers,  permanent  camps,  vacation 
colonies,  etc.,  be  institutions  under  the  technical 
control  of  the  directing  organizations  for  phys- 
ical education?  What  should  be  the  purposes, 
scope,  and  organization  of  each  one?  Is  adoption 
advisable  in  countries  which  do  not  have  it  and 
must  encourage  its  diffusion  ? 

2.  The  unification  of  plans  in  the  institutes  for 
teachers  of  physical  education  and  the  validity 
of  the  titles  awarded  for  all  the  American  coun- 
tries. 

3.  The  scope  of  recreation  as  a  medium  of  popu- 
lar education.  Adequate  use  of  free  time.  Or- 
ganization of  recreation  facilities  for  employees 
and  workers. 

4.  What  should  be  the  elemental  basis  for 
unifying  the  statistics  of  pan-American  physical 
education  ? 

Section  V 

1.  Technique  of  organized  infantile  play. 
Principal  games  peculiar  and  autochthonous  to 
each  country  for  knowledge  and  diffusion  in  all 
the  American  countries  as  a  means  of  promoting 
pan- American  solidarity. 

2.  What  should  be  the  character  of  sports  in 
the  school?  The  teaching  of  recreation  or  of 
competence?     Its  methodology  and  technique. 

3.  Feminine  sports.  Purposes  and  its  technical- 
biological  and  social-moral  place. 

International  Tourist  Organizations  Confer- 
ence, London,  October  1-7,  1946?  The  Travel 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land has  issued  invitations  to  all  governments 
throughout  the  world  asking  their  official  tourist 
representatives  to  attend  an  international  confer- 
ence in  London  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall  from 
October  1  to  October  7,  1946.  This  association  is 
the  Government-sponsored  travel  organization 
dealing  with  tourism. 
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The  purposes  of  the  Conference  as  stated  in  the 
invitation  are: 

(a)  To  promote  international  travel  as  the  best 
medium  for  the  building  up  of  that  international 
good-will  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  lasting  peace. 

(b)  To  discuss  matters  of  mutual  interest  af- 
fecting the  world's  travel  industry  and  to  seek 
means  for  removing  or  modifying,  progressively, 
existing  restrictions  and  regulations  which  now 
make  traveling  a  difficult  and  irksome  business. 

The  agenda  for  the  Conference  includes  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

1.  Free  movement  of  tourists,  passports,  visas, 
currency  control. 

2.  Standardization  of  tourist  statistics. 

3.  Improved  conditions  of  customs  entry  of 
official  tourist  publicity  material. 

4.  Exchange  of  students  and  young  people's 
visits. 

Twenty-seven  nations  have  now  accepted  invita- 
tions to  the  Conference.  Many  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  western  European  countries,  will  send  as 
their  representatives  officials  of  ministerial  rank 
who  head  government  bureaus  or  departments  re- 
sponsible for  the  promotion  of  tourism. 

The  United  States  Government  will  be  repre- 
sented by  George  Tait,  Counselor  of  Embassy, 
London,  and  by  Herbert  A.  Wilkinson  of  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
Commerce.  Delegates  to  the  Conference  will  not 
have  plenipotentiary  powers;  Conference  reports 
will  be  in  the  form  of  resolutions  which  will  be 
referred  to  the  participating  governments  for 
consideration. 

The  restoration  and  development  of  interna- 
tional tourism  is  of  major  importance  to  world 
trade  expansion.  This  is  indicated  by  the  statis- 
tics for  the  year  1937  (the  last  normal  year  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War) .  In  that  year 
American  tourists  expended  more  than  $561,000,- 
000  in  foreign  countries. 

The  World  War  has  left  a  heritage  of  barriers 
and  restrictions  to  international  travel.  Grave 
problems  are  presented  in  any  effort  toward  the 
reduction  or  removal  of  existing  frontier  formali- 

1  Prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Caribbean  Com- 
mission and  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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ties,  security  controls,  and  passport  and  visa  regu- 
lations. Yet  these  are  but  a  beginning.  Economic 
and  financial  policies  must  be  developed,  and  plan- 
ning on  an  international  scale  will  be  essential 
to  the  successful  reestablishment  of  international 
tourism.  The  London  conference  will  be  one  of 
many  attempts  to  restore  this  important  commerce. 


The  Eighteenth  International  Congress  for 
Housing  and  Town  Planning1  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  Hastings,  England,  October  7-12,  1946. 
The  United  States  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  attend,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  an  official  delegation  of  11  persons  rep- 
resenting interested  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  several  more 
representing  private  organizations,   will   attend. 

The  Congress  is  being  organized  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning, an  organization  founded  in  1913,  with  head- 
quarters in  London.  Recent  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gress were  the  Seventeenth,  held  at  Stockholm, 
July  8-15, 1939,  and  the  Sixteenth,  held  at  Mexico 
City,  August  15-19,  1938. 

The  provisional  program  for  the  sessions  of 
the  Eighteenth  Congress  includes  the  following 
topics : 

1.  Replanning  the  centers  of  cities — some  ex- 
amples of  new  plans :  County  of  London,  Le  Havre, 
Exeter,  Warsaw,  Stalingrad,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp. 

2.  Replanning  the  centers  of  cities — decentrali- 
zation :  The  planned  location  of  industry  in  town 
and  country;  balanced  movement  of  population 
and  industry;  new  towns;  satellites;  extension  of 
existing  towns ;  density  and  open-space  standards  : 
machinery;  and  special  problems  of  different 
countries. 

3.  Replanning  the  centers  of  cities — implement- 
ing the  plans :  Land ;  basis  of  ownership ;  finance ; 
labor  and  materials;  organization;  priorities;  and 
the  building  industry. 

4.  Housing  technique:  New  methods  of  con- 
struction; new  materials;  standardization;  plan- 
ning; production  and  distribution;  assembly  and 
erection  ;  services  and  equipment ;  research ;  inter- 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


national  pooling  of  information;  and  the  role  of 
sociologists,  engineers,  and  architects. 

5.  Housing  economics:  Finance;  land;  chang- 
ing approach  to  housing;  limitation  of  life  of 
houses;  ownership  and  renting;  and  international 
coordination. 

In  addition  to  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  meetings  of  the  committees  there 
will  be  a  number  of  tours  and  visits  throughout 
England  to  study  housing  and  town-planning 
projects.  Exhibits  are  also  being  prepared  for  the 
inspection  of  the  delegates  to  the  Congress. 

CONFERENCE  ON  TIN 

[  Released  to  the  press  September  9  I 
The  United  Kingdom  Government,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  Bolivia,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  has 
invited  the  main  tin-consuming  and  tin-producing 
countries  to  an  international  tin  conference  in 
London.  The  countries  invited  are  Belgium,  Bo- 
livia, China,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Siam,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  The  object  of  the  confer- 
ence is  to  consider  the  prospective  tin  position  and 
the  advisability  of  continuous  intergovernmental 
study  of  that  position.  It  is  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference will  open  about  October  8. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  the  invitation  to 
attend  the  tin  conference  in  London.  An  an- 
nouncement will  be  made  concerning  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  Delegation  after  its  com- 
position has  been  finally  determined. 


Foreign  Surplus  Property 
Disposal 

On  September  14  a  discussion  on  the  disposal  of 
foreign  surplus  property  was  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  network.  The  participants  in  the  broadcast 
were  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  retiring  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner,  and  Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly, 
Deputy  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner.  For 
a  complete  text  of  the  radio  discussion,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  641  of  Sep- 
tember 13. 


Private  Enterprise  in  the  Development  of  the  Americas 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BRADEN  1 


IT  is  pertinent  in  the  discussion  of  foreign  in- 
vestments to  recall  that  to  begin  with  English 
and  other  European  capital  contributed  in  sub- 
stantial  measure  to  the  financing  of  this  region. 
(I  have  been  told  that  at  one  period  the  Royal 
Family  of  Great  Britain  were  the  largest  single 
stockholders  of  a  principal  Midwestern  railroad.) 
In  this  way,  new  undertakings  were  given  indis- 
pensable impetus  and  support.  They  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  accumulated  capital,  wherewith  to  con- 
tinue building,  to  initiate  still  other  enterprises, 
and  incidentally  to  purchase  their  own  securities 
held  abroad.  Thus,  in  due  course,  foreign  invest- 
ments and  profits  in  this  country  were  repatriated 
largely  by  normal  means,  although  the  process  was 
expedited  by  the  last  war.  There  were  neither 
confiscations  nor  expropriations.  It  was  good 
business  for  everyone. 

United  States  capital  has  frequently,  in  some- 
what similar  fashion,  gone  into  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics.  But  it  is  only  in  the  last  dozen 
years  or  so  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  na- 
tionals of  those  countries  have  demonstrated  a 
desire  to  purchase  the  securities  of  these  enter- 
prises. Also,  in  many  cases  they  have  not  yet 
accumulated  the  wherewithal  to  do  so. 

Huge  sums  will  be  required  for  the  adequate 
development,  industrialization,  and  diversification 
of  the  economies  of  those  countries.  In  the  light 
of  the  extensive  experience  already  amassed,  it 
should  be  possible  for  United  States  capital, 
"know-how",  and  ingenuity  in  collaboration  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
which  they  and  we  alike  have  made  in  the  past,  and 
to  get  together  on  mutually  profitable  bases. 

In  this  way,  our  surplus  stores  of  private- 
venture  capital,  if  soundly  placed,  can  earn  sub- 
stantial  dividends.     The  proper  employment  of 


this  capital  with  the  latest  machinery,  tools,  and 
methods  will  accelerate  per-capita  productivity, 
raise  real  wages  and  living  standards,  and  so 
augment  the  wealth  of  the  other  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  that  they  too,  gradually,  by  normal 
means,  may  acquire  the  full  ownership  of  the 
enterprises  located  in  their  countries.  Nothing 
could  be  better  calculated  to  insure  the  ultimate 
defense  of  the  hemisphere  and,  therefore,  of  the 
United  States. 

This  procedure  will  serve  further  to  expand  the 
already  growing  numbers  of  the  educated  and  lib- 
erty-loving middle  classes  and  to  fortify  popular 
resistance  to  those  totalitarian  ideologies  of  both 
the  so-called  "right"  and  "left",  whose  agents  and 
"cat's-paws",  while  busily  trying  to  burrow  every- 
where, prey  successfully  only  upon  those  who  have 
been  weakened  by  poverty  and  privation,  by  lack 
of  sanitation  and  education,  and  who  enjoy  neither 
present  well-being  nor  prospects  of  security  for 
themselves  and  their  families. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  private  enterprise  is  the 
best  and  in  most  circumstances  the  only  really 
sound  means  to  develop  the  known  or  unknown 
resources  of  a  new  country,  because  in  recent  years 
there  has  appeared  a  school  of  thought  which, 
when  considering  United  States  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  Latin  America,  overlooks  or 
even  in  a  few  cases  condemns  the  use  of  private 
capital.  Instead  it  advocates  that  the  requisite 
financing  be  done  by  our  Government,  either  in  the 
form  of  loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  or  of  what 
is  tantamount  to  outright  grants,  in  the  case  of 
certain  public-health,  nutrition,  and  educational 
projects.  These  well-intentioned  proposals  are 
entirely  consonant  with  our  definite  and  continu- 

1  Delivered  before  the  Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  Sept.  IS  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
snnie  date. 
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ing  policy  of  economic  and  social  cooperation  with 
the  oilier  republics,  but  the  suggested  implementa- 
tion of  using  United  States  taxpayers'  money 
abroad  to  any  appreciable  extent  1  believe  is  gen- 
erally impractical,  invalidated  by  the  experience  of 
history,  and  counter  to  the  expressed  desires  of  the 
American  republics.  Among  the  many  economic 
and  other  reasons  why  the  job  should  be  done 
mainly  by  private  enterprise,  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  The  selective  processes  of  society's  evolution 
through  the  ages  have  proved  that  the  institution 
of  private  property  ranks  with  those  of  religion 
and  the  family  as  a  bulwark  of  civilization.  To 
tamper  with  private  enterprise,  except  to  apply 
well-conceived,  legal,  and  essential  controls,  will 
precipitate  a  disintegration  of  life  and  liberty  as 
we  conceive  and  treasure  them. 

Those  totalitarian  regimes  of  our  time,  which 
pretend  to  have  established  a  modern  streamlined 
communalism,  have  with  their  regimentation  and 
dull  mediocrity  demonstrated  the  gross  inefficiency 
of  state  management.  But  what  is  worse,  they 
have  destroyed  individual  independence,  initiative, 
and  opportunity.  They  have  left  the  single  man 
weak  and  subjected  to  such  barbaric  conditions  as 
have  shocked  all  civilized  peoples.  If  to  depend 
on  government  for  everything  within  our  own 
borders  is  demoralizing,  what  will  be  the  effects 
of  doing  so  abroad  ? 

(2)  In  the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas, 
approved  by  the  Inter-American  Conference  on 
Problems  of  War  and  Peace  at  Mexico  City  in 
March  1945,  the  American  republics  declared  for 
freedom  of  action  and  opportunity,  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  private  enterprise,  elimina- 
tion of  the  excesses  of  economic  nationalism,  and 
assurance  of  just  and  equitable  treatment  to  for- 
eign capital,  management,  and  skills.  It  is  perhaps 
of  challenging  significance  that,  in  a  world  ridden 
with  stateism,  at  least  the  American  republics  still 
affirm  the  self-reliant,  virile  principles  of  private 
enterprise. 

(3)  Except  during  the  crisis  of  war,  govern- 
ment, with  manifest  exceptions,  does  not  belong  in 
business  other  than  for  legitimate  and  essential 
regulation  or  cooperation.  When  it  does  intrude 
to  operate  or  excessively  control  undertakings 
normal  to  private  enterprise,  inefficiencies,  ex- 
travagance, and  disorder  inevitably  ensue.  All 
my  experience  in  and  out  of  government  has  con- 
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vinced  me  of  this.  Private  enterprise,  as  a  rule, 
will  invest  capital  more  wisely  and  develop  re- 
sources more  competently. 

(4)  Our  huge  war  debt,  budget,  and  tax  burden 
will,  I  anticipate,  cause  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  strin- 
gently to  curtail  or  eliminate  every  expense  be- 
yond our  borders,  the  necessity  of  which  is  not 
directly  and  readily  apparent.  For  a  time  desir- 
able as  well  as  undesirable  projects  will  go  down 
before  an  economy  wave.  In  other  words,  the 
generous  appropriations  of  the  last  few  years  will 
not  be  voted  soon  again. 

To  be  more  concrete,  there  are,  doubtless,  thou- 
sands of  worthy  projects  outside  the  United 
States,  where,  by  a  wisely  planned  and  executed 
financial  and  technical  cooperation,  great  good 
could  be  done.  The  American  taxpayer,  how- 
ever, unappreciative  of  the  value  to  hemisphere 
defense  of  such  measures,  might  ask  why  those 
funds  were  not  devoted,  if  at  all,  to  our  own  neces- 
sities in  this  country. 

The  vast  sums  spent  and  loaned  by  the  United 
States  since  1940  have  created  the  false  impres- 
sion that  our  wealth  is  infinite.  Far  too  often  it 
is  said,  right  here  at  home:  "But  what  are  a  few 
million  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam?"  The  time  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  United  States  Treasury 
is  not  an  inexhaustible  reservoir,  that  "thrift  is  the 
philosopher's  stone"  and  that  excessive  taxes  dis- 
courage production.  Lower  production  means  un- 
employment and  less  national  income  or  purchas- 
ing power  wherewith  to  buy  from  our  neighbors, 
as  well  as  from  ourselves. 

(5)  The  volume  of  government  foreign  financial 
operations  henceforth  should  also  be  restricted 
because  the  official  responsible  for  making  a  loan 
or  investment  is  morally  bound  to  employ  even 
greater  caution  and  stricter  standards  than  the 
representative  of  private  capital.  He  is,  so  to 
speak,  acting  as  a  trustee  on  behalf  of  the  tax- 
payer, who  becomes  the  real  investor  yet  with  no 
prior  opportunity  to  pass  on  the  security.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  private  entrepreneur's  judg- 
ment and  prestige,  and  therefore  his  survival  in 
business,  are  involved,  he  is  either  authorized  to 
act  by  his  directors  and  stockholders  or  is  selling 
the  security  to  a  client,  who  himself  decides 
whether  or  not  to  buy.  In  either  case  he  can  exer- 
cise considerably  more  latitude  in  the  risks  he  as- 
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sumes    than    the    government    official    properly 
should. 

(6)  The  maker  of  any  loan  or  investment  nec- 
essarily has  to  specify  conditions  and  demand 
compliance  therewith.  But  when  government  is 
a  party  to  the  transaction,  the  responsible  official, 
as  I  have  just  indicated,  must  sometimes  be  so 
exigent  that  his  requirements  may  be  misinter- 
preted as  a  species  of  intervention.  This  would  be 
distasteful  to  both  parties,  but  particularly  to  the 
borrower,  and,  because  of  the  preponderance  of 
United  States  economic- — and  military — power, 
could  easily  provoke  accusations  of  "dollar  diplo- 
macy'', which  under  existing  policies  should  not 
arise  with  respect  to  private  capital.  Also,  finan- 
cial assistance  by  our  Government  might  on  occa- 
sion be  misinterpreted  as  an  endorsement  of  a 
given  administration.  We  wish  to  avoid  even  the 
hint  of  such  charges  as  the  afore-described  because 
our  determination  is  to  meet  with  our  neighbors 
as  sovereign  equals  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect. 

In  this  spirit  we  neither  expect  nor  would  we 
accept  a  profit  beyond  the  actual  cost  of  the  money 
to  us,  on  loans  or  investments  made  by  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  other  republics,  yet  those  funds 
through  the  tax  medium  come  from  the  store  of 
private  capital  and,  if  otherwise  employed,  would 
earn  a  fair  return  proportionate  to  the  risks  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavor  to  assist 
another  country  with  grants,  no  matter  how  meri- 
torious the  objectives,  the  recipient  deep  down  will 
not  like  it — no  one  wants  to  be  the  object  of  charity. 
Also  it  is  well  to  remember  that  when  one  gets 
something  for  nothing,  he  usually  values  it 
at  precisely  nothing.  Friendship  cannot  be 
purchased. 

What  then  are  the  limited  occasions  when 
United  States  Government  money  may  be  properly 
loaned  or  employed  abroad?  I  would  list  the 
following : 

(a)  Investments  to  produce  vitally  needed  rub- 
ber, nickel,  and  other  materials  in  wartime,  when 
costs  and  sound  business  are  subordinate  considera- 
tions and  private  enterprise  cannot  bear  the  un- 
avoidable losses. 

(J)  Long-term  loans,  such  as  that  to  Great 
Britain,  and  investments,  such  as  in  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  Monetary  Fund,  to  prevent  world- 
wide economic  chaos,  from  which  we  would  suffer 
as  much  as,  or  more  than,  anyone. 

(c)   Donations  in  war-ravaged  areas,  where  pri- 


vate organizations  could  neither  mobilize  quickly 
nor  surely  enough  to  operate  effectively. 

(//)  The  initiation,  preferably  in  conjunction 
with  local  interests,  of  certain  health  or  cultural 
endeavors  not  of  a  purely  economic  nature,  as  an 
incentive  to  others  to  take  over  or  follow  suit,  thus 
expediting  the  fruition  of  these  essential  projects. 
This  should  be  done  only  to  forward  our  long- 
range  foreign  policy,  which  is  to  help  bring  into 
being  a  world  in  which  the  United  States  may  live 
safely  in  freedom,  peace,  and  prosperity, 

(e)  Short-term  credits  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  our  export  and  import  trade,  where  private 
capital  may  not  be  available. 

To  develop  our  foreign  commerce  we  hope  to 
have  common  effort  by  public  and  private  finance. 
In  this  three  of  Chicago's  distinguished  execu- 
tives, Champ  Cary,  Walter  J.  Cummings,  and 
Fowler  McCormick,  will  take  a  leading  role. 
When  appointing  them  to  the  Committee  for 
Financing  Foreign  Trade,  President  Truman  em- 
phasized the  "vital  importance"  of  tying  in  "our 
national  productive  capacity  with  the  world's  re- 
construction requirements."  He  also  declared 
that:    ' 

"The  conduct  and  financing  of  our  foreign  trade 
should  be  handled  by  private  industry  with  the 
cooperation  and  such  assistance  as  is  necessary 
from  the  proper  Government  agencies." 

It  also  has  been  considered  appropriate  for  the 
Government  to  collaborate  with  our  neighbors  by 
making  loans  or  investments  which  may  blaze  the 
trail  for  private  capital  and  in  which  the  latter 
may  participate.  This  type  of  financing  is  now 
available  from  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed so  materially. 

Self-evidently  our  Government  should  under- 
take no  financial  operation  when  the  effect  will  be 
to  harm  American  investments  or  foreign  trade. 

Generally,  the  better  credit  risks  will  be  those 
countries  which  do  not  have  exaggeratedly  na- 
tionalistic or  restrictive  laws  and  which  do  pursue 
the  liberal  trade  policies  agreed  upon  at  the 
Mexico  City  and  previous  inter-American  con- 
ferences. 

There  must  be  reciprocal  confidence  between 
lender  and  borrower.  To  insist  upon  genuine  com- 
pliance by  the  signatories  to  every  international 
agreement  is  imperative.    Not  to  do  so  would  break 
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down  all  international  relations  and  would  greatly 
weaken,  if  not  destroy,  a  government's  ability  to 
require  that  the  loans,  concessions,  or  contracts  of 
its  nationals  abroad  likewise  be  respected. 

A  government  which  wastes  or  misspends  its 
competence,  as  for  instance  on  excessive  armament, 
both  injures  its  people  and  is  likely  to  be  a  bad 
debtor.  This  also  applies  to  any  government 
which  by  abuse  of  the  power  to  tax  destroys  initia- 
tive, thrift,  and  the  commonweal. 

The  purpose  of  lending  should  be  to  create  a  net 
increment  to  the  economy  of  a  borrowing  country. 
Therefore,  loans  should  not  be  made,  if  they  en- 
able another  government  to  acquire  or  displace 
existing  efficient  private  enterprises,  whether  they 
be  American  in  ownership  or  not.  Every  country 
has  the  right  to  experiment  in  whole  or  part  with 
its  economy,  but  the  risks  of  experimentation 
abroad  should  not  be  borne  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

This  Government,  of  course,  should  not  com- 
pete with  commercial  banks  or  private  investors 
and  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  it  to  do  so,  if  these 
latter  will  demonstrate  the  progressiveness  and 
imagination  which  made  this  country  and  this  city 
what  they  are. 

Finally,  I  would  add  that  disreputable  govern- 
ments and,  in  the  long  pull,  dictators  do  not  make 
good  financial  risks.  While  corruption  in  govern- 
ment frequently  leads  to  dictatorship,  it  is  equally 
true  that  dictatorships  almost  inevitably  sink  into 
corruption.  "Power  corrupteth;  and  absolute 
power  corrupteth  absolutely".  Temporarily  the 
dictator's  decisiveness  and  semblance  of  efficiency 
may  be  more  impressive  than  the  often  protracted 
constitutional  procedures  of  a  democratic  regime, 
but  in  the  end  they  turn  out  to  be  traps  for  the 
ingenuous.  Many  of  those  who  have  dealt  with 
such  as  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have  learned  this  les- 
son to  their  regret. 

In  keeping  with  its  experience,  and  while  scru- 
pulously avoiding  even  the  remotest  implication  of 
intervention,  the  Department  of  State  has  pub- 
licly declared  that  our  Government  and  people,  of 
course,  have  a  more  friendly  feeling  for,  and  a 
greater  desire  to  collaborate  with,  those  countries 
whose  governments  rest  upon  the  periodically  and 
freely  expressed  consent  of  the  governed. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  United  States  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  development  of  the  other 
American  republics  should  be  limited  it  may  be 
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asked :  Is  private  enterprise  competent  to  assume 
the  major  share  of  this  job?  Has  it  not  made  too 
many  mistakes  in  the  past? 

Certainly  mistakes,  serious  ones,  have  been 
made.  Many  bond  issues  of  the  late  1920's  were 
mrwise  and  sometimes  worse.  But,  after  all,. we 
erred  just  as  grievously  with  our  own  securities 
and  I  know  of  no  one  in  that  insane  era  who  did 
not  make  mistakes.  Moreover,  no  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  assessing  the  relative  responsibilities 
of  lenders  and  borrowers.  Both  blundered  badly, 
and  both  have  suffered  as  a  consequence.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  that  lesson  has  been  well  learned. 

Likewise,  American  capital  in  other  ways  has 
occasionally  committed  mistakes  and  even  abuses, 
but  it  has  paid  for  them  dearly,  the  many  innocent 
suffering  with  the  very  small  number  of  guilty. 
However,  business  mores  everywhere  have  stead- 
ily improved  during  the  last  few  decades  and.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  today  the  vast  majority  of  our 
industrialists,  merchants,  and  bankers  in  Latin 
America  are  of  the  highest  integrity  and  will  have 
no  more  truck  with  the  other  kind  than  will  our 
diplomatic  missions.  They  rigidly  obey  the  laws 
of  the  lands  where  they  reside  and  comport  them- 
selves with  a  propriety  and.  dignity  which  wins 
respect  for  them  and  their  country.  With  few 
exceptions,  they  have  refrained  from  political 
meddling. 

In  this  latter  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  quote 
the  State  Department's  position  : 

"The  Department  disapproves  of  and  opposes 
most  strongly  any  intervention  in  local  political 
affairs  by  American  businessmen  or  companies. 
Such  activities  are  bad  for  American  business, 
complicate  international  relations  and  create  seri- 
ous problems,  and  are  bound  to  lead  to  rumors  that 
the  Department  is  involved.  The  position  of  the 
Department  is  that  any  American  businessman  or 
company  engaging  in  political  activities  (includ- 
ing the  making  of  campaign  contributions  whether 
in  the  firm's  name  or  by  an  American  citizen  as  an 
individual)  need  expect  no  assistance  from  the 
Department  or  from  our  diplomatic  missions 
abroad." 

The  United  States,  with  values  written  down  to 
1940  levels,  has  approaching  $3,000,000,000  of 
direct  private  investments  in  the  other  American 
republics.  This  money  has  mostly — 76  percent — 
gone  into  manufacturing,  public  utilities,  and  the 
development  of  natural  resources.     This  contrasts 
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with  European  undertakings  which  in  most  of  the 
countries  have  been  largely  devoted  to  trading  and 
therefore  have  not  so  substantially  increased  the 
economic  potential  of  those  nations.  Nor  does 
the  trader  have  to  struggle  in  the  same  measure 
with  the  multiplicity  of  complicated  and  difficult 
social  or  other  problems  which  the  industrialist 
has  ever  present.  Our  investments  have  created 
new.  more  skilled,  and  higher  paid  employment. 
They  have  established  new  industries  and  in- 
creased purchasing  power,  not  to  mention  substan- 
tial tax  contributions  for  the  governments  con- 
cerned. By  and  large  a  constructive  job,  highly 
beneficial  for  the  countries  involved,  has  been 
splendidly  clone. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  especially  our  oil 
and  mining  enterprises  have  made  exorbitant 
profits.  That  charge  is  due  to  a  misconception  of 
the  nature  of  those  undertakings.  The  investiga- 
tion, equipment,  and  placing  in  operation  of  a 
large  mine  or  oil  property  in  the  remote  mountains 
or  jungles  where  they  are  usually  found,  is  at  best 
highly  speculative  and  involves  directly  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  mention  other  mil- 
lions previously  expended  in  unfruitful  explora- 
tions and  dry  holes.  To  expect  such  venture  money 
to  accept  the  low  return  of,  for  instance,  a  triple 
A  bond,  is  absurd.  The  profit  must  be  commen- 
surate to  the  risk. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  corporations  operat- 
ing in  Latin  America  may  find  it  unorthodox,  but 
highly  remunerative  in  the  long  run,  jointly  or 
severally  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  profits  to 
public  service  of  the  type  ordinarily  handled  by 
government  in  agriculture,  health,  or  education. 
For  example,  the  drawing  away  of  agricultural 
workers  from  the  soil  by  one  or  two  big  industries 
in  a  given  country  may  so  reduce  the  production 
and  increase  the  cost  of  food  as  to  unbalance  the 
national  economy.  To  assist  in  the  solution  of 
such  a  problem  would  be  self-interested  wisdom. 

Outside  the  economic  field,  the  achievements  of 
such  United  States  organizations  as  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  in  nutrition,  sanitation,  and 
education  deserve  highest  praise,  but  require  no 
comment  now  because  they  are  already  so  widely 
recognized. 

In  Chicago,  one  of  the  world's  great  labor  cen- 
ters, I  would  be  delinquent  did  I  not  mention  that 
while  United  States  labor  organizations  have  not 
thus  far  been  active  in  the  other  republics,  contacts 
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have  been  established  and  measurably  cemented  in 
recent  years.  The  American  working-man  knows 
that  the  only  way  permanently  to  raise  real  wages 
is  by  increasing  per-capita  productivity  through 
the  adoption  of  the  most  modern  machinery,  tools 
and  methods.  He  is  anxious  to  see  the  labor  and 
living  standards  of  his  fellows  to  the  south  im- 
proved, not  merely  to  avoid  low-wage  competition 
and  to  create  new  markets  for  the  goods  he  makes, 
but  for  humanitarian  reasons,  to  avoid  the  totali- 
tarian infiltrations  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
to  replace  the  menace  of  economic  uncertainties, 
such  as  inflation,  with  the  stability  which  is  so 
vital  for  the  worker. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  labor  throughout  the 
hemisphere  have  a  common  concern  in  these  mat- 
ters. As  Abraham  Lincoln  said  when  addressing 
a  deputation  of  working-men : 

"The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy  out- 
side the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all 
working  people  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and 
kindreds." 

Lincoln  went  on  to  remark  : 

"Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  on  property,  or 
the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the  fruit  of 
labor ;  property  is  desirable ;  is  a  positive  good  in 
the  world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him 
who  is  homeless  pull  down  the  house  of  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for  him- 
self, thus  by  example  assuming  that  his  own  shall 
be  safe  from  violence  when  built." 

Gentlemen,  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  United  States  collaborating 
with  its  neighbors  of  this  hemisphere  to  conquer 
the  conditions  of  distress  which  presently  exist,  to 
improve  living  conditions,  and  to  bring  about  a 
sound  and  beneficial  development  of  those 
countries. 

At  best,  even  with  maximum  concerted  effort, 
we  can  only  expect  gradual  progress  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  But  if  nothing  is  done,  pro- 
ponents of  extremist  "isms"  will  fill  the  vacuum 
with  their  specious  promises,  which  aim  to  create 
such  confusion  and  upheaval  as  will  destroy  both 
private  enterprise  and  the  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  we  hold  so  dear. 

The  job  must  be  done.    It  should  be  done  pri- 
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manly  by  private  enterprise  with  all  the  driving 
force  of  competitive  democratic  capitalism  rather 
than  by  government.  But  if  there  is  not  a  con- 
scious, coordinated,  ami  effective  performance  by 
private  enterprise,  government  may  be  compelled 
to  fill  the  breach.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
"American  way  of  life",  this  unhappy  alternative 
must  be  avoided. 

The  Department  of  State  desires  in  this  program 
to  cooperate  with  private  enterprise  in  every  way 
possible.     I  am  confident  that  it  can  give  valuable 
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counsel  and  guidance,  It  can  help  to  formulate 
plans  along  broad  constructive  lines,  in  terms  of 
over-all  and  future  advantages  as  well  as  of  indi- 
vidual and  momentary  benefits.  But  the  imple- 
mentation, the  doing,  the  achievement  depend  on 
the  initiative  and  vision  of  private  enterprise. 

Our  success  or  failure  in  the  performance  of  this 
complex  and  difficult  task  may  determine  not  only 
the  economic  well-being  and  prosperity,  but  the 
security  and  independence  of  this  hemisphere  and 
the  United  States. 


Policy  on  UNRRA  Shipments  to 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING 

[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

As  a  natural  reaction  to  the  inexcusable  be- 
havior of  the  Yugoslav  air  forces  in  shooting  clown 
two  unarmed  U.S.  transport  planes  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  five  American  soldiers,  it  has  been 
widely  urged  that  the  United  States  Government 
stop  immediately  further  shipments  of  UNRRA 
supplies  from  the  United  States  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  present  status  of  this  matter  is  as  follows : 

The  Yugoslav  authorities  have  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  United  States  Government  that  the 
survivors  of  the  attacks  be  released,  that  the  Yugo- 
slav authorities  apologize,  and  that  a  promise  be 
given  that  such  attacks  will  not  recur.  The  Yugo- 
slav authorities  have  also  tentatively  agreed  to 
indemnify  the  families  of  the  U.S.  airmen  who 
lost  their'lives.  The  question  of  compensation  for 
property  is  still  under  discussion. 

Thus,  the  demands  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  been  largely  met. 
The  question  now  is: 

Should  we  attempt  through  UNRRA  to  retali- 
ate against  the  Yugoslav  Government  for  this 
outrageous  occurrence  ? 

We  think  not,  because,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  matter  is  already  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adjusted, 
any  such  action  on  our  part  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  obligations  we  assumed  when  we  agreed  to 
participate  in  UNRRA. 

UNRRA  is  an  international  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Nations.     Its  resources  are 
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made  up  by  contributions  of  2  percent  of  the  na- 
tional income  of  the  contributing  countries.  Al- 
though the  United  States  contribution  is  72  per- 
cent of  the  total,  it  is  no  more  in  proportion  to  our 
means  than  that  of  any  other  contributing  country. 
UNRRA  is  governed  by  its  Council  of  48  na- 
tions  and  by  a  Central  Committee  composed  of  ' 
representatives  of  nine  member  nations,  of  which 
the  United  States  is  one.  That  Committee  ap- 
proved the  relief  program  for  Yugoslavia. 

To  take  any  action  now  to  stop  shipments  from 
the  United  States  on  this  program  would  subject 
us  to  the  charge  that  we  have  little  regard  for  the 
sanctity  of  international  agreements. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  provocation  in  this 
case,  it  is  our  belief  that  we  should  take  no  action 
which  would  place  us  in  the  position  of  dishonor- 
ing our  international  commitments. 


Foreign  Agriculture 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  September  issue  of 
Foreign  Agriculture,  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each: 

"Cuban  Agricultural  Policy",  by  Paul  G.  Minne- 
man,  agricultural  attache,  American  Embassy, 
Habana. 


Government's  Role  in  Assisting  International 
Cooperation  Between  Scientific  Groups 

BY  RAYMUND  L.   ZWEMER  1 


It  has  been  rightly  said  that  scientists  are 
probably  the  world's  oldest  internationalists. 
Aristotle,  Euclid,  and  Archimedes  traveled 
throughout  the  ancient  world  to  get  the  informa- 
tion and  the  inspiration  they  needed.  More  re- 
cently, the  Curies,  Fermi,  Neils  Bohr,  Walton, 
Hahn,  Urey,  and  many  others  have  exchanged 
ideas  developed  in  laboratories  in  many  countries, 
by  scientists  of  many  different  nationalities, 
creeds,  and  races. 

Rarely  does  the  average  student  stop  to  think 
of  the  nationality  of  Galileo,  Copernicus,  or  New- 
ton. Many  names  of  famous  scientists  are  now 
so  woven  into  our  language  that  even  their  orig- 
inal pronunciation  has  been  lost — for  instance, 
pasteurized  milk,  amperes,  and  volts. 

Until  recently,  most  scientific  collaboration  be- 
tween countries  was  carried  out  by  scientists 
themselves  independently  of  their  governments. 
In  this  the  scientific  unions  and  the  large  national 
congresses  performed  services  of  widely  recog- 
nized value.  Typical  of  such  international  inter- 
cbanges  were  the  triennial  congresses  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Chemists  which  used  to  assemble  as 
many  as  4,000  delegates  from  52  nations. 

However,  even  in  the  years  between  the  wars, 
it  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  that  privately 
financed  organizations  alone  could  not  do  all  that 
was  necessary  to  make  sure  that  scientific  progress 
was  reported  in  all  countries,  nor  could  private 
organizations  alone  assist  the  less  technically  ad- 
vanced countries  in  developing  techniques  and 
experimental  projects  of  a  lasting  value. 

The  Organization  for  Intellectual  Cooperation, 
associated  with  the  League  of  Nations,  did  help  to 
some  extent,  but  most  of  its  work  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  in  1939  when  Axis  aggression  induced 
scientists  as  well  as  everyone  else  to  line  up  for  or 
against  the  various  concepts  of  what  world  law  and 
order  should  be. 

During  the  war  it  became  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  science  and  human  affairs  are  insepara- 
ble.    Industrial  progress  and  high  living  stand- 


ards depend  in  the  final  analysis  upon  the 
scientific  development  of  the  fullest  use  of  natural 
resources.  Furthermore,  it  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized that  without  a  steadily  improving  econ- 
omy wars  are  more  likely  to  break  out — just  as 
crime  breaks  out  in  depressed  slum  areas.  This  is 
not  a  simple  cause-and-effect  relationship.  All 
criminals  are  not  necessarily  the  product  of  slums, 
nor  can  lawbreakers  be  reformed  by  being  set  up 
in  palatial  establishments.  But,  admittedly,  peo- 
ple with  low  living  standards,  hungry  people,  and 
ignorant  people,  are  a  breeding  ground  for  ill-will 
and  aggression  because  they  are  easily  misled  and 
misinformed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  more  scientists  being  drawn 
into  political  and  international  life.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  new  international  agencies  now 
recognizes  the  importance  of  the  scientist. 

A  brief  review  will  recall  to  your  attention  that 
in  the  United  Nations  the  Security  Council  has  a 
commission  considering  control  of  atomic  energy, 
resources,  and  applications.  Many  commissions 
of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  deal  with  the 
sciences  directly  or  indirectly.  Of  the  specialized 
bodies,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
has  an  ambitious  program  for  combating  the 
world's  long-standing  problems  of  hunger  and 
dietary  deficiencies,  by  determining  and  improv- 
ing the  scientific  relationship  between  production 
of  world  food  and  other  agricultural  products  and 
world  needs  based  on  careful  regional  analyses. 

Engineers  of  many  types  are  being  called  upon 
to  solve  transportation  tangles  in  Europe  through 
the  Inland  Transport  Organization,  and  all 
over  the  world  through  PICAO,  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  They 
are  also  helping  through  such  bodies  as  the  Inter- 
national   Hydrographic   Institute,    the    Interna- 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety in  Chicago  on  Sept.  13  and  released  to  the  press  on 
the  same  date.  Mr.  Zwemer  is  Executive  Director  of  the 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation,  Department  of  State. 
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tional  Telecommunications  Union,  and  through 
advising  and  developing  new  power  projects  in  a 
number  of  countries. 

The  newly  created  World  Health  Organization 
will  call  upon  the  vast  field  of  chemistry  related 
to  the  medical  sciences,  preventive  as  well  as 
curative. 

UNESCO,  about  which  we  will  hear  later,  has 
an  entire  commission  devoted  to  scientific  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  these  multilateral  international 
efforts,  the  United  States  Government  has  in  re- 
cent years  called  upon  scientists  to  aid  in  further- 
ing its  foreign  policy  in  bilateral  cooperative  proj- 
ects. We  want  to  see  other  countries  develop  stable 
economies,  since  their  development  is  helpful  to  us 
as  well  as  to  them,  and  it  is  essential  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  peaceful  world.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  now  in  operation  some  22  types  of  coop- 
erative projects  of  a  technical  or  scientific  nature 
with  other  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  program  was  developed  to  implement  the 
Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  conventions  signed  by  the 
21  American  republics  in  1936  and  1938.  While 
much  of  it  became  related  to  the  building  up  of 
hemisphere  solidarity  in  wartime,  the  permanent 
value  of  the  program  was  recognized  by  Congress 
in  increasing  its  appropriation  30  per  cent  for  its 
first  full  peacetime  year.  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  few  examples  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
in  this  precedent -making  program. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  six  countries  where  cooperative  projects 
are  now  in  operation.  In  Guatemala  and  Peru 
I  visited  agricultural  experiment  stations  where, 
as  in  other  experimental  stations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, research  was  being  done  by  Department  of 
Agriculture  scientists  on  fibers,  insecticides,  medic- 
inals,  and  other  tropical  products  which  are  not 
grown  in  the  United  States. 

In  Guatemala,  as  elsewhere,  these  agricultural 
stations  are  financed  jointly,  the  United  States 
contributions  being  more  than  matched  by  the 
other  country  in  men,  money,  and  materials.  For 
the  entire  agricultural  program,  the  cooperating 
countries  have  spent  $3  for  every  $1  spent  by  the 
United  States. 

In  Colombia,  I  talked  with  our  specialists  who 
are  working  on  rubber  cultivation.  A  scientist 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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reported  that  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Amazon 
he  and  his  Colombian  co-workers  have  just  dis- 
covered a  new  type  of  blight-resistant  rubber 
plant,  The  implications  are  tremendous  for  Co- 
lombia and  for  other  rubber-raising  countries. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for  three  new  nursery 
plantations  and  numerous  homestead  plantings  of 
this  new  type  of  rubber.  The  growing  of  rubber 
as  a  cash  crop  on  small  farms  should  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  stabilizing  the  production  of  raw 
rubber. 

In  Mexico,  I  visited  the  fish  hatchery  at  Salazar 
at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  Through  introducing 
the  latest  scientific  methods  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country,  rainbow  trout,  blue  gills,  and  black 
bass  are  raised  from  egg  to  adult  stage  and  then 
released  in  streams  and  lakes  throughout  Mexico. 
Better  utilization  of  deep  sea  fish  also  aids  in  pro- 
viding an  increased  source  of  food  for  the  popula- 
tion. Two  experts  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  give  expert  assistance  in  this  project. 

Medical  projects  in  other  countries  include  as- 
sistance in  the  control  of  epidemics  of  disease,  vi- 
tally important  in  this  era  of  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  persons  from  one  country  to  another;  the 
dissemination  of  pamphlets  and  other  informa- 
tional materials  on  child  care  and  general  public 
health;  advice  and  help  in  the  setting  up  and  in- 
spection of  much-needed  pure  water  supply  sys- 
tems ;  and  aid  in  improving  the  collection  of  vital 
statistics. 

These  and  many  other  projects — such  as  the 
radiosonde  weather  stations  in  the  Caribbean  area 
which  serve  as  hurricane-warning  centers  and 
weather-reporting  points — are  all  financed  jointly 
by  the  United  States  and  by  the  cooperating  gov- 
ernments. In  general,  we  supply  staff  and  know- 
how  in  the  beginning,  the  other  governments  sup- 
ply plants  and  equipment.  These  projects  are 
largely  self -terminating  as  nationals  are  trained 
to  take  the  places  of  the  U.  S.  experts  in  a  few 
years'  time. 

In  carrying  out  the  program  we  have  necessarily 
developed  a  network  of  exchanges  of  people  and 
ideas.  American  specialists  have  gone  to  Latin- 
America  and  have  brought  back  much  that  is  of 
scientific  value;  about  700  Latin  American  special- 
ists have  come  to  this  country  for  training  courses 
in  our  Government  departments  and  technological 
schools.  We  have  also  had  200  or  so  students 
visiting  in  this  country  every  year,  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  whom  were  interested  in  scientific   and 
technical  fields. 

The  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
plans  and  coordinates  these  projects  for  the 
Department  of  State  is  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion. This  Committee  is  the  general  staff 
for  the  "Combined  Operation''  of  12  government 
agencies  representing  42  separate  bureaus.  Our 
total  budget  this  year  amounts  to  approximately 
$5,000,000. 

While  the  budget  is  modest  in  comparison  with 
the  amounts  of  money  involved  in  wartime  expen- 
diture, the  results  have  been  very  gratifying  in 
terms  of  accomplishment.  The  acceptability  of 
the  program  by  the  cooperating  governments  is 
shown  by  their  increased  financial  participation, 
which  is  now  greater  than  our  own.  Sharing  the 
expense  makes  it  imperative  that  projects  be 
worked  out  to  mutual  advantage. 

Many  other  governments — including  the  Brit- 
ish, French,  Russian,  and  German  Governments — 
have  for  many  years  recognized  the  need  for  spend- 
ing money  on  similar  activities.  We  are  a  late- 
comer in  the  field.  I  might  add  that  our  emphasis 
on  cooperative  scientific  and  technical  projects  in 
addition  to  cultural  activities  and  information 
exchanges  is  a  rather  typically  American  emphasis. 

The  value  of  these  scientific  and  technical  proj- 
ects in  promoting  hemispheric  solidarity  was  well 
demonstrated  during  the  war.  The  program 
helped  to  improve  our  own  defenses  by  improving 
health  conditions  in  strategic  military  areas  where 
our  troops  were  stationed;  it  also  increased  hem- 
ispheric productivity,  and  solidified  good  rela- 
tions by  demonstrating  by  deeds  our  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  others. 

In  peacetime,  programs  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  can  also  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
our  national  welfare.  Economically,  by  improv- 
ing standards  of  living  in  other  countries,  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  to  ourselves,  we  improve  trade 
opportunities.  By  familiarizing  others  with  our 
technical  and  scientific  methods  we  increase  de- 
mands for  American  equipment  and  machinery. 
And  by  assisting  in  promoting  a  more  stable  world 
economy  we  may  perhaps  avoid  the  disastrous 
decline  in  world  commerce  which  took  place  in  the 
thirties.  Instead  of  gluts  of  coffee  or  wheat  or  na- 
tional failures  in  one-crop  countries  we  want  a 
balanced  trade  with  healthy  balanced  economies 
abroad. 


In  addition  to  the  economic  dividends  which  our 
relatively  small  investment  in  scientific  and  cul- 
tural cooperation  brings,  there  are  also  the  social 
and  political  values  which  come  from  the  increased 
understanding  that  naturally  flows  from  working 
together  as  a  team.  When  we  bring  together  peo- 
ple of  like  interests  and  set  them  to  work  on  mutu- 
ally advantageous  projects,  good-will  and  friendly 
feelings  are  almost  bound  to  result.  The  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  collaborate  and  in  the  actual  process 
of  working  together  we  learn  to  understand  and  in 
most  cases  to  admire  each  other. 

You  will  have  noted  that  I  have  been  talking 
chiefly  of  cooperative  projects  with  the  Americas. 
This  is  because  the  Congress  has  so  far  only 
granted  authority  to  operate  in  this  hemisphere. 
Basic  legislation  to  extend  the  cultural  and  scien- 
tific cooperation  program  to  other  areas  of  the 
world  was  contained  in  a  bill  introduced  into  the 
last  session  of  Congress  by  Congressman  Bloom 
and  an  accompanying  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Thomas.  The  House  bill  received 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  passed  the  House  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. In  the  Senate  the  bill  passed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  by  a  vote  of  16  to  one. 
However,  it  failed  final  passage  in  the  Senate  in 
the  pressure  of  other  legislation  during  the  final 
days  of  the  Session.  If  similar  bills  are  intro- 
duced into  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
passed  successfully,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's program  of  cultural  and  scientific  cooper- 
ation can  then  be  extended  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Such  an  extension  is  desirable  for  many  reasons 
but  particularly  if  we  are  to  play  our  full  part 
in  implementing  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO). 
UNESCO  is  an  advisory,  stimulating  agency 
which  has  to  rely  on  national  governments  to 
carry  out  suggested  programs.  We  need  national 
authority  before  we  can  play  our  full  part  inter- 
nationally. 

Our  cooperative  scientific  and  technical  projects 
with  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  served 
in  a  way  as  a  laboratory  experiment.  They  have 
shown  us  that  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  can 
win  a  war  can  also  be  effective  in  building  up  a 
friendly  neighborhood  of  nations.  I  trust  that 
we  can  continue  to  build  good  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  world — a  world  which  science  has 
made  too  small  for  war. 
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Denial  of  Sale 

Of  Military  Items  to  China 

[  Released  to  the  press  by  OFLC  in  Shanghai  August  27] 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Howard  C.  Petersen 
and  Thomas  B.  McCdbe,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
missioner, made  the  following  joint  statement 
through  the  office  of  the  American  Consul  General 
on  August  27: 

We  have  noted  the  charges  appearing  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  we  are  engaged  here  in 
"secret"  negotiations  with  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  sale  to  China  of  large 
amounts  of  surplus  ammunition,  weapons,  and 
other  purely  military  items  and  that  as  part  of 
the  consideration  for  this  sale  China  is  to  cede  to 
the  United  States  valuable  civil  air  rights.  These 
statements  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Discussions  are  in  progress  looking  toward  the 
sale  to  China  of  surplus  property  now  on  the 
islands  of  the  western  Pacific  having  an  estimated 
original  cost  of  approximately  $500,000,000. 

No  ammunition,  no  weapons,  no  airplanes  of 
any  type,  no  other  purely  military  items  are 
among  the  surplus  now  being  offered  to  China. 
All  of  this  surplus  is  civilian-type  or  civilian-end- 
use  items.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  its  acquisi- 
tion by  China  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  rehabil- 
itation of  China  and  to  its  peacetime  economy. 

Chinese  civil  air  rights  have  not  been  discussed 
as  part  of  the  consideration  nor  will  this  form  any 
part  of  the  consideration  of  the  sale  of  the  surplus. 
Discussions  on  a  civil  air  agreement  are  being- 
carried  on  by  Boiling  E.  Powell  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the 
airplane  which  brought  us  to  China  but  who  is  not 
a  member  of  our  surplus-property  mission.  These 
discussions  are  completely  separate  from  and  un- 
connected with  the  surplus-property  negotiations. 
Mr.  Powell  stated  that  he  is  holding  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  Government  on  the  question  of 
a  mutual  bilateral  civil  air  agreement  of  the  type 
that  has  been  successfully  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  with  about  18  other  countries  of  the  world, 
including  France,  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Portugal,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  He  also 
said  that  if  a  civil  air  agreement  is  successfully 
concluded  its  provisions  will  be  publicly  an- 
nounced in  a  press  statement. 
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If  a  sale  of  surplus  property  to  China  is  success- 
fully concluded,  it  will  not  be  a  secret  agreement, 
and  a  detailed  press  statement  will  be  issued  or 
a  press  conference  held. 


Agreement  With  China 
On  Surplus-Property  Sales 

[Released  to  the  press  by  OFLC  in  Shanghai  August  31] 

T.  V.  Soong,  President  of  the  Executive  Yuan, 
and  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  United  States  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner  and  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signed  on  August  30  at 
Shanghai  an  over-all  agreement  for  the  bulk  sale 
to  China  of  certain  U.  S.  civilian-type  surplus 
property  located  in  the  western  Pacific  and  China 
in  settlement  of  U.  S.-Chinese  national  currency 
indebtedness  to  China  plus  the  equivalent  of  $55,- 
000,000  (U.  S.)  for  other  considerations  of  value 
to  the  United  States  in  China. 

The  following  joint  statement  was  released  in 
Shanghai  on  August  31 : 

The  surplus  property,  newly  acquired  under 
this  agreement,  originally  cost  the  United  States 
$500,000,000  (U.  S.)  for  the  moveables  in  China, 
Okinawa,  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian,  and  other  islands 
and  $85,000,000  (U.  S.)  for  the  fixed  installations 
in  China.    In  addition,  as  an  offset  of  $74,000,000 
(U  S.)  to  the  U.  S.  indebtedness  China  is  receiv- 
ing approximately  $130,000,000  (U.  S.)   original 
cost  of  other  surplus  property,  $90,000,000  (U.  S.) 
original  cost  of  small  ships,  $20,000,000  (U.  S.) 
original  cost  of  west  China  surplus  property.    In 
order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  loading  and  ship- 
ment of  the  property  and  its  reconditioning  for 
sale,  it  was  agreed  that  a  fund  of  $30,000,000 
(U.  S.)  be  created  and  set  aside  for  the  charter  of 
U.  S.  vessels,  the  payment  of  engineer  services,  and 
the  initial  purchase  of  spare  parts,  as  an  addi- 
tional offset  against  the  U.   S.-Chinese  national 
currency  debt.     This  debt  was  incurred  by  the 
U.  S.  armed  forces  in  China  in  connection  with 
the  American  war  effort  against  Japan.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  offsetting  of  this  debt,  the  United 
States    receives    the    equivalent    of    $35,000,000 
(U.  S.)  for  the  acquisition  of  Embassy  and  Con- 
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sulate  buildings  and  sites,  and  for  financing  U.  S. 
Government  expenditures  in  Chinese  currency. 
China  also  agrees  to  establish  a  fund  equivalent 
to  $20,000,000  (U.  S.)  for  promoting  research, 
cultural  and  educational  exchange  with  the  United 
States. 

The  surplus  property  acquired  is  well  suited  to 
the  needs  of  China's  economic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram, and  therefore  will  be  of  great  benefit  in 
combating  the  forces  of  inflation  through  the 
realization  of  substantial  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  urgently  needed  civilian  items.  It  does  not  in- 
clude aircraft,  ammunition,  weapons,  or  non- 
demilitarized  combat  material.  The  United 
States,  in  turn,  will  be  able  to  speed  up  the  demo- 
bilization of  its  remaining  troops  and  the  clear- 
ance of  surplus  property  from  the  Pacific.  The 
absorption  of  this  property  by  the  Chinese  econ- 
omy also  will  create  a  steady  market  for  Ameri- 
can products.  The  Board  of  Supplies  of  the 
Executive  Yuan  will  be  responsible  for  receiving 
and  handling  this  property  and  China  expects  to 
employ  an  established  American  engineering  firm 
or  firms  to  assist  in  the  over-all  operation.  China 
will  utilize  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  estab- 
lished commercial  distribution  channels  for  the 
resale  of  the  property  in  China  and  will  give  U.  S. 
distributors,  established  in  China,  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  bid  for  the  property.  Normal  dis- 
tribution practices,  including  the  marketing, 
whenever  practicable,  of  name-brand  products 
through  the  established  agencies  for  such  prod- 
ucts, will  be  followed.  China  is  given  22  months 
in  which  to  remove  the  surplus.  In  addition  to 
the  financial  assistance  for  facilitating  the  prompt 
loading  and  shipment  of  the  property,  China  will 
be  accorded  the  full  cooperation  of  U.  S.  forces  in 
the  various  bases  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task.  China  intends  to  begin  importing  the  sur- 
plus to  China  at  any  early  date  and  is  planning 
to  move  a  considerable  part  before  the  end  of  1946. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  large  bulk 
sale  of  the  U.  S.  surplus  property  in  the  western 
Pacific  to  China  are : 

(1)  The  incalculable  benefits  to  China  of  the 
huge  volume  of  civilian-type  items  which  can  be 
immediately  distributed  among  its  400,000,000 
people  to  start  the  wheels  of  commerce  turning 
among  its  multitude  of  small  businesses  where  an 
acute  shortage  of  materials  exists.     China  needs 


thousands  of  miles  of  new  roads,  and  the  road- 
building  equipment  it  will  acquire  in  this  surplus 
transaction  will  make  work  for  great  numbers  of 
its  people  and  the  new  roads  will  provide  means 
of  transportation  which  are  so  desperately  needed. 
In  a  country  which  is  undergoing  acute  inflation, 
the  impact  of  1,500,000  tons  of  additional  items 
will  have  a  profound  effect.  The  U.  S.  policy  is 
to  assist  China  in  attaining  peace  and  unity  and 
its  objectives  can  only  be  attained  by  assisting  in 
the  restoration  of  China's  economy.  The  sur- 
pluses which  China  has  just  purchased  from  the 
United  States  will  go  far  in  this  direction,  as  they 
are  promptly  and  efficiently  distributed  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

(2)  The  advantages  to  the  United  States  of 
this  sale  to  China  are  obvious,  as  it  will  relieve  the 
United  States  in  the  near  future  of  the  large  ex- 
penses of  care  and  custody  of  huge  quantities  of 
material  scattered  among  numerous  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  where  many  thousands  of  our  troops  are 
employed  in  caring  for  the  property  and  where 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  these  troops  are  ob- 
viously high.  Deterioration  of  the  property  is 
evident  because  of  the  ti'opical  weather  conditions, 
and  unless  it  is  disposed  of  promptly  its  value  will 
progressively  become  less  and  less.  The  price 
which  China  is  paying  the  United  States  for  the 
surplus  property  is  quite  fair  and  reasonable  and 
includes  the  unique  features  of  settlement  to  date 
of  many  heretofore  unsettled  accounts  including 
a  balancing  of  our  debt  to  China  under  the  so- 
called  "Yuan  Account",  as  well  as  providing  the 
equivalent  of  $55,000,000  (U.  S.)  in  Chinese  cur- 
rency for  the  acquisition  of  U.  S.  Department  of 
State  property  so  acutely  needed  in  China,  pro- 
viding certain  funds  for  the  payment  of  U.  S.  ex- 
penses in  China  and  a  special  fund  for  cultural, 
educational,  and  scientific  benefits  to  both  coun- 
tries. The  total  of  all  of  the  surplus  property 
which  China  has  purchased  prior  to  this  agree- 
ment, plus  the  new  acquisitions,  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $800,000,000  (U.  S.)  at  original  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  west  China  purchases  last  year. 
For  this  the  United  States  will  receive  an  esti- 
mated dollar  equivalent  of  $175,000,000  (U.  S.), 
more  than  two  thirds  of  which  are  cancellations  of 
U.  S.  dollar  obligations  to  China.  Therefore,  the 
major  portion  of  this  transaction  has  been  made 
primarily  for  U.  S.  dollars  and  not  for  credit. 
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Business  Travel  Information 
On  Netherlands  East  Indies 

[Released  to  the  press  September  11] 

American  businessmen  have  not  yet  been 
granted  permission  to  visit  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  in  appreciable  numbers,  according  to  a  re- 
port received  from  the  American  Consulate  Gen- 
eral at  Batavia,  Java.  Those  admitted  are  for  the 
most  part  representatives  of  American  firms  which 
were  established  there  before  the  war. 

At  the  present  time  all  foreign  trade  has  been 
taken  over  and  is  operated  by  the  Government 
through  the  NIGIEO  (Netherlands  Indies  Gov- 
ernment Import  and  Export  Organization).  All 
exports  are  sent  to  the  Netherlands  Purchasing 
Commission  in  New  York,  and  conversely  imports 
are  shipped  by  the  Commission  on  orders  from 
NIGIEO.  It  is  expected  that  the  NIGIEO  will 
be  dissolved  by  January  1, 1947,  but  exchange  con- 
trols will  probably  remain  for  some  time. 

Batavia  is  crowded,  and  accommodations  can 
be  obtained  for  only  a  limited  number  at  the  lead- 
ing hotel,  where  rates  for  one  person  begin  at 
about  $6  a  day,  including  meals.  Meals  in  res- 
taurants are  high,  dinner  costing  from  $3.20  to 
$4.80. 

It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  businessman  to 
visit  points  outside  Batavia,  as  connections  with 
other  cities  are  entirely  by  air  and  priorities  are 
granted  to  businessmen  only  in  cases  of  urgent 
necessity.  Inter-island  shipping,  it  is  reported,  is 
still  not  functioning  normally. 

Participation  of  U.S.  Capital 
In  Siamese  Mineral 
Development 

[Released  to  the  press  September  9] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 9  that  the  Government  of  Siam  has  in- 
formed the  Government  of  the  United  States  that 
it  would  welcome  the  participation  of  American 
capital  in  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  Siam. 

Tin  is  the  only  product  at  present  being  mined 
in  appreciable  quantities.  Siam  ordinarily  ranks 
fourth  in  world  tin  production.  Iron,  tungsten, 
antimony,  lead,  gold,  and  gems,  notably  sap- 
phires, are  mined  in  small  quantities. 
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The  Siamese  Government  reserves  the  right, 
the  Department  stated,  to  grant  or  reject  appli- 
cations for  the  prospecting  or  mining  of  "coal, 
gold,  petroleum  and  iron*'. 

=  The  Siamese  Mining  Act  of  1919  stipulates  that 
all  lands  and  minerals  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam 
are  crown  property,  and  that  the  right  to  prospect 
or  mine  must  be  expressly  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  act  also  states  that  any  person  who  has 
acquired  the  right  to  occupy  land  for  agricultural 
or  building  purposes  or  for  any  other  purposes 
must  secure  Government  permission  to  prospect. 

Chinese  Students  Awarded 
U.S.  Government  Fellowships 

[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  announced  the 
expected  arrival  in  San  Francisco  on  September 
14  of  17  Chinese  students,  the  first  to  reach  the 
United  States  from  among  a  group  of  25  men  and 
women  graduates  of  Chinese  universities  awarded 
travel  and  maintenance  grants  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  two  years  of  advanced 
study  in  this  country. 

In  contrast  to  the  fellowship  program  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  designed  primarily  to  train 
engineers  and  other  technical  students  abroad,  the 
majority  of  Department  grants  have  been  awarded 
in  the  fields  of  pure  science,  social  science,  and 
the  humanities.  These  fellowships  have  been 
made  possible  by  an  allotment  from  the  President's 
remaining  wartime  emergency  funds. 


Trade  Agreement 
With  Paraguay 


A  reciprocal  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Paraguay  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 12, 1946  at  Asuncion  by  Willard  L.  Beaulac, 
American  Ambassador,  and  Miguel  Angel  Soler, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Paraguay.1 

The  agreement  will  enter  into  force  30  days 
after  its&  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  publication  thereof  in  the 
Gaceta  Oficml  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  or,  if 
the  proclamation  and  publication  take  place  on 
different  days,  30  days  after  the  one  later  in  time. 
It  will  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  two  years 

"The  text  of  the  agreement  was  released  as  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  631  of  Sept.  12. 
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unless  terminated  earlier  under  special  circum- 
stances provided  for  in  the  agreement  itself.  If  at 
the  end  of  two  years  neither  Government  has  given 
the  other  notice  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the 
agreement,  it  will  continue  in  force  thereafter, 
subject  to  termination  on  six  months'  written  no- 
tice or  under  special  circumstances  provided  for  in 
the  agreement  itself. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
other  trade  barriers  in  order  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  in  line  with  the 
principles  involved  in  United  States  trade  agree- 
ments with  28  other  countries,  as  well  as  with  the 
basic  principles  governing  post-war  commercial 
policies  set  forth  in  the  proposals  made  in  Decem- 
ber 1945  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  consideration  by  the  United  Nations.  An- 
nouncement of  intention  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  Paraguay  was  made  in  June 
1943 ;  public  hearings  were  held  in  August  of  that 
year.  By  July  5,  1945,  when  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  extended  and  additional  authority 
to  reduce  rates  of  duty  on  imports  was  granted, 
the  negotiations  with  Paraguay  had  reached  an 
advanced  stage.  They  were,  therefore,  continued 
without  reference  to  the  enlargement  of  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  extended  act. 

The  reciprocal  concessions  for  which  the  agree- 
ment provides  cover  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Para- 
guay. They  include  reductions  by  each  country 
of  its  import  duties  on  specified  products  of  im- 
portance to  the  other  country,  bindings  of  certain 
tariff  rates  against  increase,  and  bindings  of  the 
duty-free  status  of  certain  commodities.  The 
general  provisions  of  the  agreement  include  mutual 
assurances  of  nondiscriminatory  tariff,  quota,  and 
exchange  treatment. 

The  bulk  of  Paraguayan  exports  to  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  raw  materials  which  are  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  at  all  or  only  in 
insufficient  quantities  and  which  enter  the  United 
States  either  free  of  duty  or  at  comparatively  low 
rates.  Such  imports  are  largely  utilized  by  do- 
mestic manufacturing  industries  and  thus  help  to' 
maintain  employment  in  the  United  States.  The 
concessions  on  Paraguayan  imports  from  the 
United  States  apply  largely  to  manufactured 
specialties  and  to  certain  agricultural  items. 


Return  of  Panamanian  Bases 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  GOVERNMENTS  OF 
PANAMA  AND  UNITED  STATES 

[Released  to  the  press  September  12] 

Mindful  of  the  objectives  of  the  1936  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Cooperation  and  of  the  Defense 
Sites  Agreement  of  May  18,  1942,  and  conscious 
of  recent  improvements  in  weapons  and  methods 
of  warfare,  the  Governments  of  Panama  and  of 
the  United  States  have  agreed  to  consult  on  the 
most  effective  means  for  assuring  the  defense  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Consistent  with  the  afore- 
mentioned agreement  of  1942,  the  United  States 
has  already  returned  to  Panama  71  defense  sites 
and  is  preparing  to  return  immediately  27  more. 

It  is  the  desire  of  both  Governments  to  fulfill 
their  joint  responsibilities  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection of  the  Canal.  The  two  Governments  have 
reiterated  their  unqualified  endorsement  of  the 
traditional  friendship  and  sovereign  respect  exist- 
ing between  them  and  the  vital  role  which  the 
Panama  Canal  plays  in  the  defense  of  this 
hemisphere. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ambassador  of  Peru 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Peru, 
Jorge  Prado,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  September  10.  For  texts  of  the 
Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  624. 

Ambassador  of  Australia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Aus- 
tralia, Norman  J.  O.  Makin,  presented  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  President  on  September  11.  For 
texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  625. 

Ambassador  of  Bolivia 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Bolivia, 
Ricardo  Martinez  Vargas,  presented  his  letters  of 
credence  to  the  President  on  September  13.  For 
the  translation  of  the  text  of  the  Ambassador's  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  his 
credentials  and  for  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
ply, see  Department  of  State  press  release  640. 


Action  on  Multilateral  Agreements 


The  following  action  on  multilateral  agreements 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Department  of 
State  by  the  various  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations  which  are  depositaries  of 
those  agreements : 

HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

Dominican  Republic 

The  Netherlands  Embassy  has  informed  the 
Department  that  on  June  12,  1946  the  Dominican 
Republic  adhered  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation  signed  at  The 
Hague  on  April  12, 1933.1 

INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

New  Zealand 

The  Swiss  Legation  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  New  Zealand  has  adhered  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property,  which  was  signed  at  London  on 
June  2, 1934.2  The  adherence  became  effective  on 
July  14, 1946. 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

Argentina 

The  Netherlands  Embassy  has  informed  the  De- 
partment that  the  Argentine  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Convention  and  final  protocol  for 
the  suppression  of  the  abuse  of  opium  and  other 
drugs,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23,  1912 
and  July  9,  1913,3  was  deposited  with  the  Nether- 
lands Government  on  April  23,  1946. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  informed  the  Department  that  the  Argentine 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  for 
Limiting  the  Manufacture  and  Regulating  the 
Distribution  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  signed  at  Geneva 
on  July  13,  1931,4  was  deposited  with  the  League 
of  Nations  on  April  18, 1946. 

1  Treaty  Series  901. 

2  Treaty  Series  941. 

3  Treaty  Series  612. 

4  Treaty  Series  863. 

5  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series  81 :  316. 

6  Treaty  Series  981. 
54  Stat.  (pt.  2)  2049. 

8  Treaty  Series  867. 

9  Treaty  Series  948. 


The  Secretary  General  also  informed  the  De- 
partment that  on  April  18,  1946  Argentina  de- 
posited with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  Argentine  instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  International  Opium  Convention  signed  at 
Geneva  on  February  19, 1925  at  the  Second  Opium 
Conference.5 

NATURE  PROTECTION 

Argentina 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  informed  the  Department  that  on  June 
27,  1946  Argentina  deposited  with  the  Union  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
Nature  Protection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  was  opened  for 
signature  on  October  12,  1940.6  The  instrument 
of  ratification,  which  is  dated  May  8, 1946,  recites 
the  reservation  made  by  the  Argentine  representa- 
tive at  the  time  he  signed  the  convention. 

Nicaragua 

The  Director  General  also  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  on  May  22,  1946  Nicaragua  deposited 
with  the  Union  its  instrument  of  ratification  of 
the  above-named  convention. 

POSTAL  MATTERS 

Lebanon,  Syria 

The  Swiss  Legation  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  Lebanon  adhered  on  November  27, 1945 
and  Syria  adhered  on  April  10,  1946  to  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  Convention  signed  at  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  23,  1939,7  and  arrangements  con- 
cerning insured  letters  and  parcels,  parcel  post, 
and  postal  money  orders. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Lebanon 

The  Spanish  Embassy  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  by  a  note  dated  March  11, 1946  Lebanon 
informed  the  Spanish  Government  of  its  adherence 
to  the  International  Telecommunications  Con- 
vention signed  at  Madrid  on  December  9,  1932  8 
and  to  the  Cairo  Regulations  of  1938,9  including 
the  Telegraph  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol, 
Telephone  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol,  Gen- 
eral Radio  Regulations  and  Final  Protocol,  and 
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Additional 
Protocol. 


Radio 


Regulations 


WHALING 


and    Additional 


United  States 

The  United  States  deposited  with  the  British 
Foreign  Office  on  August  30,  1916  its  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  Protocol  of  November  26, 
1945 10  amending  the  International  Agreement 
for  the  Regulation  of  Whaling  signed  on  June  8, 
1937.11 
Argentina 

The  American  Embassy  in  London  has  informed 
the  Department  that  Argentina  deposited  with  the 
British  Foreign  Office  on  June  18, 1946  its  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  the  1937  whaling  agree- 
ment "  and  the  1938  protocol 12  amending  it.     The 


Argentine  Government  also  notified  its  accession 
to  the  1944  protocol  amending  the  above-named 
agreement.13 

WOUNDED  AND  SICK 
Lebanon 

The  Swiss  Legation  has  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  on  June  11,  1946  Lebanon  gave  notice 
of  its  adherence  to  the  Convention  for  the  Amelio- 
ration of  the  Condition  of  the  Wounded  and  Sick 
of  Armies  in  the  Field,  which  was  signed  at 
Geneva  on  July  27, 1929." 

Syria 

The  Swiss  Legation  also  informed  the  Depart- 
ment that  by  a  note  dated  June  20, 1946  the  Syrian 
Legation  at  Paris  informed  the  Swiss  Legation 
there  of  the  Syrian  decision  to  adhere  to  the 
above-named  Convention. 


Commercial  Relations:  France-U.S.S.R. 


The  American  Embassy  at  Paris  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  a  copy  of  the  Journal 
Ofjitiel  of  June  20, 1946  containing  the  text  of  De- 
cree no.  46-1505  of  June  12,  1946  whereby  the 
French  Government  promulgated  the  agreement 
between  France  and  the  U.S.S.R.  concerning  re- 
ciprocal commercial  relations  and  the  status  of 
the  commercial  representation  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
France,  which  was  signed  at  Moscow  on  December 
29,  1945.  A  translation  of  the  text  of  the  decree, 
including  the  commercial  agreement  with  protocol, 
follows : 

The  President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
French  Republic, 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Minister  of  National  Economy  and 
Finance, 

decrees  : 

Art.  1. — An  agreement 1S  concerning  reciprocal  commer- 
cial relations  and  the  status  of  the  commercial  represen- 
tation of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in 
France  having  been  signed  in  Moscow  on  December  29, 
1945,  between  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  the  other  hand, 
and  the  ratifications  of  this  act  having  been  exchanged 
in  Paris  on  May  2,  1946,  the  said  agreement,  the  tenor 


10  Senate  Executive  I,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess. 

11  Treaty  Series  933. 

12  Treaty  Series  944. 

13  Not  printed. 

14  Treaty  Series  847. 

15  The  word  is  arrangement  in  the  French  text, 
frequently  translated  agreement,  as  above. 


It  is 


of  which  follows,  shall  be  executed  in  its  fullness  and 
entirety,  and  shall  come  into  force  on  May  2,  1946; 

AGREEMENT 

Between    the    Provisional    Government    of    the 
French    Republic    and    the    Government    of    the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  concerning 
reciprocal  commercial  relations  and  the  status  of 
the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet   Socialist   Republics   in   France. 
The   Provisional   Government   of   the   French   Republic 
and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, animated  with  the  desire  to  see  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  resumed  and  developed, 
and  referring  to  the  provisions  of  Article  6  of  the  Treaty 
of  Alliance  and  Mutual  Assistance  of  December  10,  1944, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  provisions: 

Art.  1.— France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics agree  to  accord  each  other  most-favored-nation 
treatment  in  all  matters  concerning  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  two  countries. 

Art  2.— Products  of  the' soil  and  industry  originating 
in  or  coining  from  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  shall  be  subject,  on  their  importation 
into  the  territory  of  the  French  Republic,  to  the  minimum 
tariff  rates.  These  products  shall  not  be  subject  to  import 
duties,  taxes  or  fees  higher  than  the  import  duties,  taxes 
or  fees  assessed  on  merchandise  imported  from  any  third 
State  whatsoever. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
agrees  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph 
in  its  colonies  and  to  recommend  their  adoption  to  the 
governments  of  the  countries  under  French  protectorate 
or  mandate. 

Products  of  the  soil  or  industry  originating  in  or  com- 
ing from  the  territory  of  France  and  its  colonies  shall  not 
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be  subject,  on  their  importation  into  the  territory  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to  import  duties, 
taxes  or  fees  higher  than  the  import  duties,  taxes  or  fees 
assessed  on  merchandise  imported  from  any  third  State 
whatsoever. 

The  same  regulations  shall  be  applied  to  products  origi- 
nating in  or  coming  from  French  Protectorates  and  Man- 
dates in  so  far  as  these  countries  have  themselves  agreed 
to  grant  to  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the 
privileges  enumerated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present 

article. 

Art_  3.— Merchant  vessels  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties  shall  be  subject,  in  the  seaports  of  the  other  Con- 
tracting Party,  to  the  same  conditions  in  every  respect 
as  merchant  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

The  Contracting  Parties  will  grant  each  other  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  with  respect  to  the  entry,  de- 
parture and  sojourn  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes  in  their 
ports.  This  treatment  shall  likewise  apply  to  any  duties 
and  taxes  whatsoever  and  to  berthing  conditions. 

The  nationality  of  the  ships  shall  be  reciprocally  recog- 
nized according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  each  of  the 
Contracting  Parties  on  the  basis  of  the  documents  and 
certificates  forming  part  of  the  ship's  papers  and  issued 
by  the  competent  authorities  of  each  of  the  Contracting 
Parties. 

Certificates  of  tonnage,  as  well  as  other  technical  ship's 
papers  of  the  same  nature,  issued  or  recognized  by  one  of 
the  Contracting  Parties,  shall  likewise  be  recognized  by 
the  other  party. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  the  French  Republic 
agrees  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the  present  article  in  its 
colonies  and  to  recommend  their  adoption  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  countries!  under  French  protectorate  or 
mandate. 

Art.  /,,—Without  prejudice  to  further  stipulations, 
French  merchants  and  manufacturers,  natural  or  fictitious 
persons  constituted  in  conformity  with  French  law,  shall 
be  favorably  treated,  in  their  persons  and  in  their  prop- 
erty, as  the  nationals  and  fictitious  persons  of  the  most 
favored  nation  with  respect  to  the  exercise,  directly  or 
through  such  intermediaries  as  they  have  selected,  of  their 
economic  activity  on  the  territory  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  under  circumstances  where  such  ac- 
tivity is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

State  economic  organizations  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  Soviet  fictitious  persons  endowed 
by  Soviet  law  with  civil  personality,  as  well  as  natural 
persons,  [who  are]  nationals  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  shall  be  as  favorably  treated,  in  their 
person  and  in  their  property,  as  the  nationals  and  fictitious 
persons  of  the  most  favored  nation  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  their  economic  activity  in  the  territory  of 
France  under  circumstances  where  such  activity  is  author- 
ized by  French  law. 

The  nationals  and  fictitious  persons  of  each  Contracting 
Party  may  bring  [legal]  actions  and  shall  enjoy  free  and 
easy  access  to  the  courts  of  the  other  Contracting  Party. 
Art.  5. — Inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  foreign  trade  is  the 
monopoly  of  the  State,   the  Provisional  Government  of 
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the  French  Republic  recognizes  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  have 
a  commercial  representation  in  France  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  in  France  the  exercise  of  this  monopoly. 

The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  France  shall  have  as-its  functions: 

a)  To  contribute  to  the  development  of  commercial 
relations  between  France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics ; 

6)  To  represent  the  interests  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  all  matters  concerning  foreign  trade ; 

c)  To  regulate  in  the  name  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  all  matters  concerning  commercial 
transactions  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  France ; 

d)  To  carry  on  trade  between  France  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Art  fi. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
in  France  and  shall  have  its  seat  at  Paris. 

The  chief  of  the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  and  his  two  as- 
sistant chiefs  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  to  members  of  diplomatic  missions. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  commercial  representa- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  Paris 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  extraterritoriality. 

The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  Paris  shall  have  the  right  to  use  a 
cipher  code. 

Art  7. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  may  establish  an 
agency  in  the  city  of  Marseille. 

Agencies  of  the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  may  be  opened  in  other 
French  cities  by  mutual  agreement  between  the  commer- 
cial representation  and  the  competent  French  authorities. 
The  status  of  such  agencies  shall  be  determined  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  two  Contracting  Parties. 
Art.  8. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  shall  perform  its 
functions  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  assumes  responsibility 
only  for  commercial  transactions  concluded  or  guaranteed 
in  France  in  the  name  of  the  commercial  representation 
and  signed  by  persons  authorized  for  that  purpose. 

Commercial  transactions  concluded  without  the  guar- 
anty of  the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  by  any  State  economic 
organization  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
possessing  a  distinct  fictitious  personality  according  to 
the  law  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  shall 
involve  only  the  said  organization  and  execution  may  be 
carried  out  only  on  its  property.  The  responsibility  shall 
rest  neither  with  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  nor  with  the  commercial  representa- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France 
nor  with  any  other  economic  organization  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
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Art.  9. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  may  give  its  guaranty 
to  the  contracts  concluded  between  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  in  paragraph  2  of  Article  8  and  a  French 
natural  or  fictitious  person. 

Art.  10. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  immunities  deriving  from  Article  6  above, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

Disputes  relating  to  commercial  transactions  concluded 
or  guaranteed  on  the  territory  of  France  by  the  commer- 
cial representation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics in  conformity  with  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  8 
of  the  present  agreement  shall,  with  reservation  of  an 
arbitration  clause  or  a  clause  conferring  another  jurisdic- 
tion, fall  within  the  competence  of  the  French  courts  and 
shall  be  decided  according  to  French  law,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  the  clauses  of  each  individual  contract  or  the 
French  laws. 

However  no  distraining  measures  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  actions  brought  against  the  commercial 
representation. 

The  execution  of  all  legal  decisions  relating  to  transac- 
tions to  which  the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  has  been  a  party 
may  be  carried  out  on  all  State  property  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France,  notably  on  the  prop- 
erty, rights  and  interests  deriving  from  transactions  made 
by  the  commercial  representation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  France  or  with  its  guaranty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  organizations 
mentioned  in  Article  8,  second  paragraph. 

The  property  and  buildings  exclusively  set  aside  for  the 
exercise  in  France,  according  to  international  practice, 
of  the  political  and  diplomatic  rights  of  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  occupied  by  the  commercial  representation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  and  the 
movable  properties  located  therein,  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  measure  of  execution. 

Art.  11. — All  disputes  relating  to  commercial  transac- 
tions concluded  between  Soviet  economic  organizations 
and  French  natural  or  fictitious  persons  shall,  with  the 
reserve  of  an  arbitration  clause,  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  French  courts  if  the  transaction  was  concluded  in 
France,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Soviet  courts  if 
it  was  concluded  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. However,  the  courts  of  the  other  country  may, 
in  either  case,  take  cognizance  of  such  disputes  when 
jurisdiction  has  been  expressly  given  to  them  by  a  specially 
accepted  clause  of  the  contract. 

Art.  12. — The  commercial  representation  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  concerning  commercial  registration. 
It  shall  have  the  names  of  the  persons  authorized  by  it 
to  execute  legal  acts  published  in  an  official  publication 
of  the  French  Republic,  as  well  as  all  information  relating 
to  the  competence  of  each  of  such  persons  and  to  their 
power  to  bind  the  commercial  representation  in  commer- 
cial matters  by  their  signatures. 

Art.  13. — The  present  agreement  is  concluded  for  a 
period  of  five  years.    It  shall  be  ratified  as  soon  as  possi- 


ble and  shall  come  into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  instruments  of  ratification,  which  shall  take  place 
in  Paris. 

It  may  be  denounced  at  the  latest  by  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  to  take  effect  on  the  31st  of  December 
following. 

Done  at  Moscow  on  December  29,  1945,  in  two  copies, 
each  in  the  French  and  Russian  languages,  both  texts 
being  equally  authentic. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics : 

A.  Mikoian 

In  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic : 

CATRO'TJX 

PROTOCOL 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signature,  today,  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  concerning  reciprocal  commercial  rela- 
tions and  the  status  of  the  commercial  representation  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  in  France  the 
undersigned  representatives  of  the  two  contracting  parties, 
vested  with  full  powers,  have  agreed  to  the  following : 

1. — The  two  parties  agree  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  com- 
mercial attache  of  the  Embassy  of  France  in  Moscow,  as 
he  belongs  to  the  personnel  of  that  Embassy,  enjoys,  in 
such  capacity,  with  respect  to  himself,  his  domicile  and  his 
offices,  the  customary  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 

2. — The  two  parties  shall  determine  by  mutual  agree- 
ment the  number  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  com- 
mercial representation  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  in  France,  not  specified  in  Article  6,  who,  not  to 
exceed  130  in  number,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxes  on  the 
income  which  they  earn  from  their  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics ; 
the  present  provision,  however,  shall  apply  only  to  the 
nationals  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics : 

A.  Mikoian. 

In  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  French 
Republic : 

Cateoux. 

Art.  2. — The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Minis- 
ter of  National  Economy  and  Finance  shall  be  charged, 
each  in  his  own  sphere,  with  execution  of  the  present 
decree,  which  shall  be  published  in  the  Journal  Offlciel  of 
the  French  Republic. 

Done  at  Paris,  June  12,  1946. 

Felix  Gotjin. 

By  the  President  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the 
Republic : 

Georges  Bidault, 

The  Minister  of  National  Economy  and  Finance, 

A.  Philip. 
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U.S.-Brazil 
Air-Transport  Agreement 

On  September  13  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  released  the  text  of 
the  bilateral  air-transport  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  which  was  concluded  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  6  and  which  was 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  Ambas- 
sador William  D.  Pawley  and  James  M.  Landis, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.1  The 
new  agreement,  which  becomes  effective  30  days 
from  date  of  signature,  authorizes  various  United 
States  routes  traversing  Brazil,  with  commercial 
stops  at  Rio,  Sao  Paulo,  Manaos,  Goiania,  Belem, 
Natal,  Porto  Alegre,  Barreiros,  Guaiara,  and 
Campo  Grande.  Brazilian  airlines  are  accorded 
reciprocal  operating  privileges  in  United  States 
territory,  with  commercial  stops  in  New  York, 
Washington,  Miami,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  body  of  the  agreement  is  based  substantially 
on  the  so-called  "standard  form"  drawn  up  at  the 
Chicago  aviation  conference.  The  annex  includes 
certain  provisions  and  principles  which  also  ap- 
peared in  the  Bermuda  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  dealing 
with  traffic,  rates,  settlement  of  disputes,  and  other 
related  matters.2  The  agreement  imposes  no  arbi- 
trary limitations  or  restrictions  on  capacity,  fre- 
quency of  schedules,  or  Fifth  Freedom  traffic. 

Also  included  is  a  protocol  of  signature  which 
sets  forth  certain  guiding  principles  under  which 
the  air  services  of  both  countries  are  to  be  operated 
under  the  agreement. 


Corrigendum 


Division  of  Map  Intelligence  and  Cartography 

References  to  the  Division  of  Map  Intelligence, 
printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  September  8,  pp.  466 
ff.,  should  read  "Division  of  Map  Intelligence  and 
Cartography". 
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Visit  of  Chinese  Biologist 

Dr.  Ch'eng-chao  Liu,  professor  of  biology,  West 
China  Union  University,  arrived  in  the  United 
States  on  August  25,  1946  for  a  year's  visit  under 
the  Department's  cultural-cooperation  program. 
While  in  this  country,  Dr.  Liu  will  visit  univer- 
sities, museums,  and  scientific  institutions. 


The  Department 


1  The  text  of  the  agreement  was  issued  as  Department 
of  State  press  release  636  of  Sept.  12,  1946. 

2  Bullethn  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  584. 


Resignation  of  Thomas  B.  McCabe 
Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Clayton 

[Released  to  the  press  September  13] 

It  is  with  very  sincere  personal  regret  that  I  an- 
nounce that  Thomas  B.  McCabe  plans  to  tender 
his  resignation  within  a  few  days  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  as  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commissioner.  Mr.  McCabe  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  disposal  of  overseas  surpluses  for 
some  17  months,  during  which  time  under  his  ad- 
ministration there  has  been  disposed  of  from  our 
global  stockpiles  of  war  surpluses  property  that 
cost  nearly  6  billion  dollars.  We  have  realized  for 
that  property  over  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
dollars. 

This  job  will  complete  Mr.  McCabe's  fourth  posi- 
tion in  Government  service  since  May  1940,  during 
which  time  he  has  put  in  nearly  three  years'  serv- 
ice for  the  Government.  He  now  plans  to  return 
to  his  pre-war  job  as  president  of  the  Scott  Paper 
Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia. 

Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly  will  replace  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe as  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 
General  Connolly  Was  formerly  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Command.  He  has 
been  Mr.  McCabe's  deputy  for  some  time  and  has 
been  associated  with  surplus  disposal  abroad  since 
February  1945. 

With  the  recent  announcements  of  the  bulk  sales 
of  surplus  property  to  China,  to  Italy,  and  to  the 
Philippines,  we  estimated  that  about  75  percent 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  surplus  property  abroad 
has  been  sold.  The  total  of  foreign  surpluses 
comes  to  about  7.5  billion  dollars  cost  value,  and 
of  this  amount  about  5.7  billion  has  been  disposed 
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of,  that  is,  has  been  sold  or  transferred  under  con- 
gressional acts. 

The  realization  to  the  United  States  from  the 
property  sold  is  considerably  in  excess  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars,  exclusive  of  transfers  to  UNKRA 
amounting  to  about  100  million  dollars,  and  to 
the  Philippines — under  the  Tydings  Act — of  100 
million  dollars.  Over  350  million  dollars'  worth 
of  these  sales  has  been  for  cash  dollars  and  the  re- 
mainder for  credit,  real  estate,  cancellation  of 
debts  and  claims,  implementation  of  the  Fulbright 
bill,  and  other  tangible  considerations. 

I  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  his  responsibilities 
as  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cabe  also  had  charge  of  the  termination  of  the 
lend-lease  program  in  a  settlement  with  recipient 
governments  for  inventories  and  related  matters 
connected  with  lend-lease.  Most  of  these  settle- 
ments have  either  been  completed  or  are  under 
negotiation  at  the  present  time. 

I  cannot  speak  in  too  great  praise  of  the  fine  job 
that  Mr.  McCabe  has  done  and  of  our  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  taking  this  time  from  his  own 
business  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  do  this  job. 

Departmental  Regulations 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  INFORMATION  AND 
CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

132.16  Area  Divisions1 


D  Area  Division  IV  (American  Republics)  (ADA). 
ADA  shall  be  responsible  for  the  programs  of  OIO  in 
countries  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  American 
Republic  Affairs  (ARA). 

E  Functions.  The  major  functions  of  Area  Divi- 
sions I,  II,  III,  and  IV  shall  be  as  follows: 

1  To  plan  the  informational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams in  their  respective  areas.  While  programs  will 
be  developed  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  the  Chiefs 
of  the  media  Divisions,  the  decision  as  to  content  of 
programs  shall  rest  with  the  appropriate  Area  Division 
Chief,  in  accordance  with  the  program  and  policy 
directives  of  the  Program  Planning  and  Evaluation 
Board  (PEB). 

2  To  coordinate  the  various  programs  of  OIC 
abroad  at  the  operating  stage  and  establish  controls 
over  projects  in  operation,  requests  from  the  field  for 
action,  and  proposals  originating  elsewhere  in  OIC  or 
the  Department. 

3  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  appropriate  geo- 
graphic Offices  of  the  Department  and  their  component 
Divisions  to  insure  that  the  informational  and  cultural 


programs  will  harmonize  with  the  over-all  policies  and 
objectives  of  the  Department  and  that  they  are  so 
planned  as  to  aid  the  effective  implementation  of  these 
policies. 

4  In  close  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service  (OFS),  and  other  Offices  and  Divisions 
of  the  Department,  to  recruit,  train,  and  supervise  the 
field  employees  engaged  in  the  informational  and  cul- 
tural program. 

5  To  prepare  analytical  studies  of  field  reports 
concerned  with  program  content  and  effectiveness  to 
further  the  planning  of  more  effective  programs. 

II  Area  Division  V  (Occupied  Areas)  (ADO).  ADO 
shall  be  initially  responsible  within  the  Department  for 
all  matters  pertaining  to  informational  and  cultural  af- 
fairs in  the  occupied  areas  (Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and 
Korea). 

A        Functions.    The  major  functions  of  this  Division 
shall  be  as  follows : 

1  To  formulate  and  draft  initially  all  policy  state- 
ments of  the  Department  in  the  fields  of  informational, 
educational,  religious,  cultural,  and  scientific  affairs. 

2  To  formulate  initially  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  assisting  in  implementing  the  policies  in  the 
fields  of  informational,  educational,  religious,  cultural, 
and  scientific  affairs. 

3  To  review  from  the  standpoint  of  policy,  the 
program  materials  to  be  furnished  to  the  occupied  areas 
for  executing  the  policies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  the  fields  of  informational,  educational,  reli- 
gious, cultural,  and  scientific  affairs. 

4  To  evaluate  and  review  developments  in  the 
occupied  areas  affecting  programs  and  policies  in  the 
fields  of  informational,  educational,  religious,  cultural, 
and  scientific  affairs. 

5  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  appropriate  geo- 
graphic and  economic  Offices  or  Divisions  and  all  other 
interested  Divisions  in  the  Department  to  insure  that 
the  informational  and  cultural  programs  will  harmonize 
with  the  over-all  policies  and  objectives  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  that  the  programs  are  so 
planned  as  to  aid  the  effective  implementation  of  these 
policies. 

6  To  provide  representation  within  the  Depart- 
ment on  the  Germany-Austria  Secretariat  and  the 
Japan-Korea  Secretariat. 

7  To  plan  the  radio  short-wave  program  in  closest 
cooperation  with  the  Chief  of  the  International  Broad- 
casting Division  (IBD),  but  the  decision  as  to  content 
of  programs  shall  rest  with  the  Chief  of  ADO  in  accord- 
ance with  general  policy  directives. 

8  All  the  foregoing  responsibilities  of  ADO  shall  be 
subject  to  Departmental  Regulation  134.1,  defining  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Occupied  Areas. 


1  Additions  to  Departmental  Regulation  132.16  effective 
Aug.  1,  1946.     See  Bulletin  of  Jan.  6-13,  1946,  p.  45. 
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Division  of  Middle  Eastern  and 
Indian  Affairs 

The  name  of  the  Division  of  Middle  Eastern  Affairs, 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  was  changed 
to  Division  of  Middle  Eastern  and  Indian  Affairs,  effective 
August  16,  1946. 


Financial  Aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Hear- 
ing Before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second 
session  on  H.J.  Res.  383  superseded  by  H.J.  Res.  388,  a 
ioint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  render  financial  aid  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
and  for  other  purposes.  July  24,  1946.  ii,  34  pp.  [De- 
partment of  State,  pp.  6-10,  23-34.] 

Problems  of  American  Small  Business :  Hearings  Before 
the  Special  Committee  To  Study  and  Survey  Problems  of 
Small  Business  Enterprises,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  second  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  28 
,79th  Congress)  (Extending  S.  Res.  298-76th  Congress), 
a  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  study  and 
survey  problems  of  American  small  business  enterprises. 
Part  92  World  Food  Supplies  in  Relation  to  Small  Busi- 
ness:  I,  June  3,  4,  and  5,  1946.  v,  135  pp.  [Department 
of  State,  pp.  10426-46.] 

To  Provide  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands:  Appendix  to  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  on  S.  1610,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Part  2 :  February  26,  27,  and  28,  March  1  and  2, 
and  April  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  1946.  Exhibits  Pertaining  to 
Testimony  Appearing  in  Part  1  (Pages  1  to  210)  of  Com- 
mittee Hearings,    in,  158  pp. 

Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation:  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States 
Senate  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on  Execu- 
tive A  a  Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation, 
Chicago,  111.,  December  7,  1944.  Part  2 :  May  29  and  June 
14,  1946.  iii,  51  pp.  [Department  of  State,  pp.  315-329, 
358-361.] 

\n  \et  To  place  Chinese  wives  of  American  citizens  on 
a  nonquota  basis.  Approved  August  9,  1946.  [H.R.  4844.] 
Public  Law  713,  79th  Cong.    1  p. 

Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack:  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Attack,  Congress  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
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S.  Con.  Res.  27,  79th  Congress,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
investigate  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 
1941,  and  events  and  circumstances  relating  thereto  and 
additional  views  of  Mr.  Keefe  together  with  minority  views 
of  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr.  Brewster.  S.  Doc.  244,  79th  Cong. 
xviii,  580  pp.     [Indexed.] 

An  Act  To  provide  for  the  expeditious  naturalization 
of  former  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  lost 
United  States  citizenship  through  voting  in  a  political 
election  in  a  country  not  at  war  with  the  United  States 
during  the  Second  World  War.  Approved  August  7,  1946. 
[H.R.  434.]     Public  Law  614,  79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  For  the  relief  of  certain  Basque  aliens.  Ap- 
proved August  7,  1946.     [H.R.  1402.]     Private  Law  818, 

79th  Cong.     1  p. 

An  Act  To  discontinue  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law.  Approved  August  7,  1946.  [H.R.  2504.]  Public 
Law  615,  79th  Cong.  7  pp.  [Department  of  State,  p.  4.] 
Joint  Resolution  Making  additional  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1947,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved 
August  8,  1946.  [H.J.  Res.  390.]  Public  Law  663,  79th 
Cong.     10  pp.     [Department  of  State,  p.  7.] 

An  Act  To  improve,  strengthen,  and  expand  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States  and  to  consolidate  and  revise 
the  laws  relating  to  its  administration.  Approved  August 
13,1946.  [H.R.  6967.]  Public  Law  724,  79th  Cong.  47  pp. 
Compulsory  Jurisdiction,  International  Court  of  Justice: 
Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, second  session,  on  S.  Res.  196,  a  resolution  proposing 
acceptance  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  International 
Court  of  Justice  by  United  States  Government,  July  11,  12, 
and  15,  1946.    iii,  160  pp. 

To  Provide  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands ■  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second 
session,  on  S.  1610,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  for  other  purposes.  Part  I, 
February  26,  27,  and  28,  and  March  1  and  2,  and  April  2, 
3,  4,  and  5,  1946.  (Appendix  referred  to  in  Hearings  will 
appear  as  Part  2. )      ii,  210  pp. 

Third  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  for  1946:  Hearings 
Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, United  States  Senate,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  on  H.R.  6885,  an  act  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1946,  and  for  prior  fiscal  years,  to 
provide  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1946,  to  provide  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1947,  and  for  other  purposes, 
ii,  306  pp.     [Indexed.] 

Atomic  Energy:  Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  second  session,  on  S.  1717,  an  act  for  the  de 
velopment  and  control  of  atomic  energy,  June  11,  12,  and 
26,  1946.     iii,  68  pp. 


Tripartite  Commission  for  the 
Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold 


1.  In  order  to  implement  Part  III  of  the 
Agreement  on  Separation,  signed  in  Paris  on 
January  14th,  1946,1  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  Government  of  France  have 
established,  on  September  27th,  1946,  a  Com- 
mission known  as  the  Tripartite  Commission 
for  the  Eestitution  of  Monetary  Gold.2 

2.  Each  of  the  three  Governments  will  ap- 
point as  from  September  27th,  1946,  a  Com- 
missioner as  its  representative  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

3.  The  Tripartite  Commission  for  the  Eesti- 
tution of  Monetary  Gold  shall  normally  sit  in 
Brussels,  but  shall  be  independent  of  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency  already  located 
there.  The  Commission  is  nevertheless  em- 
powered to  communicate,  on  behalf  of  the  three 
Governments  concerned,  with  the  Allied  Gov- 
ernments, Members  of  the  Inter-Allied  Repara- 
tion Agency,  through  the  Delegates  accredited 
to  the  Agency  by  those  Governments,  with  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Agency,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, with  other  Governments,  on  questions 
arising  out  of  Part  III  of  the  Paris  Agree- 
ment on  Reparation. 

4.  The  official  languages  of  the  Tripartite 
Commission  for  the  Restitution  of  Monetary 
Gold  shall  be  English  and  French. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
sion for  the  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold 
shall  be: 

(a)  To  request  the  submission  of  and  to  re- 
ceive from  Governments  claiming  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  division  of  monetary  gold 
found  in  Germany  or  which  may  be  recovered 
from  a  third  country  to  which  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  Germany,  claims  for  restitution  of 
gold  looted  by  or  wrongfully  removed  to  Ger- 
many, supported  by  detailed  and  verifiable  data 
regarding  such  losses. 


(&)  To  scrutinize  claims  received  and  to  de- 
termine the  share  of  each  claimant  Government 
in  the  pool  of  monetary  gold  to  be  distributed 
by  way  of  restitution  in  accordance  with  Part 
III  of  the  Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation  and 
any  other  pertinent  agreements. 

(c)  In  due  course  to  announce  the  total  value 
of  the  pool  of  monetary  gold  which  will  become 
available  for  distribution  by  way  of  restitution: 

(d)  When  all  claims  for  restitution  have  been 
received  and  adjudicated  upon,  to  announce  the 
share  in  the  pool  of  monetary  gold  available  for 
restitution  to  each  country  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  pool. 

(e)  In  such  other  ways  as  shall  be  decided  by 
the  three  Governments  establishing  the  Commis- 
sion, to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  pool  of 
monetary  gold  available  for  restitution. 

(/)  To  perform  such  administrative  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  re- 
ferred to  in  sub-paragraphs  (a)  through  (e) 
above,  including,  without  limiting  the  generality 
of  the  foregoing,  the  opening  and  maintaining  of 
bank  accounts,  and  the  making  of  contracts  for 
the  performance  of  necessary  services.  Ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  incident  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  its  functions  shall  be  a  first  charge 
against  the  fund  of  monetary  gold  to  be 
distributed. 

6.  Decisions  of  the  Commission  shall  be  by 
unanimous  agreement  of  its  members. 

7.  An  official  publication  of  the  above  text  is 
being  made  in  the  London  Gazette,  the  State 
Department  Bulletin,  and  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
de  la  Republique  Frangaise. 

September  27th,  Wlfi 

1  For  text  of  the  Agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Jan.  27, 
1946,  p.  114. 

2  Minister  Russell  H.  Dorr,  United  States  delegate 
to  the  Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  represents  the 
United  States  on  this  Commission.  Sir  Desmond  Mor- 
ton is  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
M.  Jacques  Rueff  represents  France. 
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German  Documents:  Conferences  With 
Japanese  Representatives1 

MEMORANDUM  OF  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  REICH   FOREIGN   MINISTER 
AND   AMBASSADOR   OSHIMA   AT   BERLIN,   NOVEMBER    28,    1943 


After  some  opening  discussion  of  the  bombing 
J\_  terror  directed  against  Berlin,  Ambassador 
Oshima  described  briefly  the  impressions  gained 
on  his  inspection  tour  along  the  Atlantic  Wall. 
He  spoke  very  appreciatively  of  the  strength  of 
the  fortifications,  which  had  far  exceeded  his  ex- 
pectations, as  well  as  of  the  outstanding  morale  of 
the  troops.  With  regard  to  a  hostile  landing 
attempt  his  impression  was  that  the  English  would 
rather  try  to  form  a  bridgehead  in  Brittany  be- 
tween Cherbourg  and  Brest  than  on  the  Belgian 
coast,  but  that  they  would  do  this  only  on  account 
of  its  propaganda  value  in  respect  to  Russia. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  stated  that  he 
had  invited  the  Ambassador  in  order  to  discuss 
with  him  confidentially  the  subject  which  had  been 
taken  up  in  their  last  conversation  at  his  field 
headquarters.  He  had  furnished  the  Ambassador 
at  that  time  a  number  of  the  reports  which  were 
in  his  hands  from  agents  on  the  subject  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  from  the  Far  East 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  referred  to  the  favor- 
able opportunity  presenting  itself  for  an  attack 
by  Japan  on  Russia  in  case  these  reports  were  true. 
He  had  also  referred  to  reports  which  stated  that 
certain  assurances  had  been  given  by  Tokyo  to 
Moscow  which  went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  exist- 
ing non- aggression  pact.  He  had  called  atten- 
tion to  both  of  these  types  of  reports  at  their  last 
meeting  in  the  same  sort  of  open  and  frank  ex- 

1  These  are  translations  of  documents  on  German-Jap- 
anese conversations,  secured  from  German  Government 
files,  and  are  among  the  German  official  papers  which  the 
Bulletin  is  currently  publishing.  They  have  been  selec- 
ted and  translated  by  J.  S.  Beddie,  an  officer  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Policy  Research,  Office  of  U.S.  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 


change  of  views  that  had  prevailed  between  them 
for  years,  and,  just  as  always,  he  had  considered 
it  his  duty  on  this  occasion  also  to  discuss  both 
questions  with  him,  the  Ambassador  of  their  ally, 
Japan,  with  entire  frankness.  He  expected  that 
the  Ambassador,  in  case  the  situations  were  re- 
versed, would  employ  the  same  frankness. 

Unfortunately,  following  their  last  conversa- 
tion, a  regrettable  misunderstanding  had  arisen. 
The  Japanese  General  Staff  had  given  a  reply  to 
their  conversation,  which  had  been  conducted  on 
a  purely  political  level,  before  the  reply  had  been 
transmitted  by  way  of  the  political  authorities, 
to  wit,  from  Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu  to 
Ambassador  Stahmer.  This  reply  had  only  later 
been  conveyed  in  the  form  of  a  memorandum. 
In  the  answer  of  the  General  Staff  there  appeared 
expressions  which  were  entirely  incomprehensible 
to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  and  which  were 
completely  misleading.  The  General  Staff  had 
stated  that  its  honor  had  been  wounded.  Also 
from  its  exposition  conclusions  were  drawn  to  the 
effect  that  "the  German  leadership  might  possibly 
have  other  political  intentions."  At  the  pame 
time  the  request  was  made  that  no  political 
agency,  meaning  therefore  neither  the  Reich 
Foreign  Minister  nor  Ambassador  Oshima,  be 
informed  at  all  of  the  reaction  of  the  General 
Staff. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  again  stated  em- 
phatically that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese 
General  Staff,  which,  from  the  fact  that  we  had 
informed  our  allies  of  certain  weaknesses  of  the 
Russians,  drew  conclusions  pointing  to  German 
weaknesses  or  even  the  collapse  of  the  German 
eastern  front,  was  entirely  incorrect,  just  as  was 
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the  conclusion  that  the  German  leadership  was 
intending  to  proceed  along  new  political  paths. 
Such  a  supposition  he  would  have  to  refute 
?nergetically.  It  had  only  been  his  intention  to 
discuss  openly  with  their  allies,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  which  were  on  hand,  how  they  might  on 
either  side  best  divide  the  burdens  of  the  struggle 
ind  where  one  of  them  might  perhaps  assist  the 
^ther  in  the  common  interest. 

Ambassador  Oshima  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
make  a  clarifying  statement  on  this  subject,  It 
was  known  to  them  that  the  German  General 
Staff  for  some  time  had  held  the  view  that  there 
were  supplementary  agreements  in  existence  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Tokyo  and  also  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  removed  the  larger  part  of  their  Far 
Eastern  army  to  the  West  for  the  battle  against 
Germany.  He  had,  therefore,  following  the  last 
conversation  with  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister, 
considered  it  would  be  for  the  best  if  Tokyo  would 
once  and  for  all  take  a  final  stand  on  both  of  these 
questions,  and  accordingly  he  had  telegraphed 
to  Tokyo  the  request  that  Foreign  Minister  Shig- 
emitsu  should  give  Ambassador  Stahmer  a  com- 
prehensive answer  to  the  questions  regarding  the 
alleged  supplementary  agreements  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  General  Staff  should 
explain  to  General  Kretschmer  the  views  of  the 
Japanese  General  Staff  about  the  prevailing 
strength  of  the  Russian  Far  Eastern  army  and 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  forces  to  the  West, 

To  the  question  from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
as  to  how  these  two  matters  were  connected  with 
the  wounding  of  Japanese  honor  the  Ambassador 
replied  that  it  certainly  did  not  involve  the  official 
point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  General  Staff,  which 
had  been  stated  in  the  conversation  between  Gen- 
eral Kretschmer  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Saigo, 
but  there  had  possibly  arisen  among  the  younger 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  a  fear  that  Germany 
might  be  capable  of  betraying  Japan  in  a  way 
similar  to  what  had  been  done  by  Badoglio's  Italy. 
He  was  sure  that  the  conversation  which  had  been 
reported  to  him  had  been  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  conversation  between  Herr  Kretschmer 
and  Herr  Saigo.  With  regard  to  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  Far  Eastern  army  the  experts  on  the 
Japanese  side  and  on  the  German  side  were  in 
agreement.  Also  here  in  Berlin  repeated  confer- 
ences had  taken  place  between  the  Russian  special- 
ist on  the  German  General  Staff,  Colonel  Gehlen, 


and  the  head  of  the  Russian  section  of  the  Japa- 
nese Embassy,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Kotani,  in 
which,  by  and  large,  complete  agreement  had  been 
attained  in  their  conclusions  about  the  division  of 
the  Russian  forces. 

To  a  question  from  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
regarding  the  Japanese  theater  of  war  the  Ambas- 
sador declared  that  the  Japanese  Navy  had  been 
able  to  achieve  great  successes  at  Bougainville.  It 
was  noteworthy  that,  according  to  the  reports 
which  had  come  in  up  to  this  time,  the  Americans 
had  not  been  conducting  these  operations  by 
themselves,  but  the  English  had  been  taking  part 
also.  Two  English  battleships  of  the  George  V 
and  Renown  class  had  been  employed  in  action  and 
had  been  sunk  by  Japanese  torpedo  planes.  It 
had  become  completely  evident  that  the  English 
and  the  Americans  had  intended  to  make  a  large- 
scale  attack  in  the  southern  area,  which  fortu- 
nately had  been  frustrated. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  informed,  the 
Ambassador  of  an  especially  reliable  report  ac- 
cording to  which  Secretary  of  State  Hull  in  Mos- 
cow had  requested  of  the  Russians  airplane  bases 
for  the  bombing  of  Japan.  Stalin  had  rejected 
this  request,  however,  with  the  remark  that  at  a 
later  time  the  question  would  be  given  further  con- 
sideration. ,     iiu 

To  Oshima's  question  about  the  results  of  the 
Moscow  Conference  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister 
stated  that  at  Moscow  there  had  been  apparently 
three  subjects  principally  discussed: 

1.  Stalin  had  urgently  requested  the  second 
front  which  England  had  promised. 

2.  Every  means  had  been  attempted  to  draw 
Turkey  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
This  had  not  succeeded. 

3.  It  had  been  decided  to  hasten  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Germany  by  the  use  of  all 
means. 

Accordingly  the  question  of  Far  Eastern  bases 
for  the  U.S.A.  had  been  postponed  for  the  mo- 
ment. Germany  on  the  other  hand  would  there- 
fore have  to  count  on  stronger  attacks  being  made 
on  Europe. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  communi- 
cated to  the  Ambassador  the  contents  of  a  telegram 
from  Ambassador  Stahmer  according  to  which 
Japan  was  trying  earnestly  to  arrange  an  agree- 
ment with  Chungking  China. 
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Ambassador  Oshima  declared  on  that  subject 
that  it  was  true  that  Chungking  was  still  hoping 
that  the  English  would  be  successful  in  reopening 
the  Burma  Road,  but  that  if  the  hope  of  recovery 
of  the  Burma  Road  was  finally  lost  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  reaching  an  understanding  with 
Chungking  China.  If  then  the  Japanese  armies, 
of  which  a  third  were  tied  up  in  China,  should  be 
freed,  consideration  could  be  given  to  a  new  effort 
in  a  different  direction. 
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The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  referred  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  Japanese  offensive  in  Burma  which 
would  tie  down  important  English  forces  and 
would  thereby  represent  relief  for  us.  Basically 
he  wanted  to  declare  once  again  that  we  must 
divide  the  enemies'  forces. 


GOTTFEIEDSEN 


Berlin,  November  28,  19^3 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  THE  REICH  FOREIGN  MINISTER 
AND    AMBASSADOR    OSHIMA   AT   BERLIN,   DECEMBER    11,    1943 


The  Ambassador  declared  that  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  Government  he  was  informing  the 
Fiihrer  and  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  combined  State  Council,  which  con- 
sisted of  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Head- 
quarters and  of  the  Government.  The  new  naval 
attache,  Admiral  Kojima,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions,  would  have  additional  details  to  im- 
part. Unfortunately  the  latter's  arrival  had  been 
delayed  since  the  submarine  on  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  embark  at  Penang  for  the  voyage  to 
Europe  had  run  onto  an  enemy  mine  about  30 
nautical  miles  off  Penang,  as  a  result  of  which  half 
of  the  crew  had  been  lost  at  sea.  It  was  also  un- 
fortunate since  the  vessel  had  been  carrying  a 
valuable  cargo  of  tin,  wolfram,  gold,  etc.,  for  Ger- 
many. The  Japanese  Government,  however,  was 
prepared  to  dispatch  a  similar  cargo  to  Europe  by 
another  submarine. 

Ambassador  Oshima  then  read  off  the  following 
text  of  a  statement  in  translation : 

"I.  The  enemy  offensive  in  the  Pacific  area  is 
constantly  becoming  more  severe.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  it  will  reach  its  height  in  the  coming 
spring  or  summer.  The  Japanese  people,  how- 
ever, are  prepared  to  meet  it  with  firm  determi- 
nation and  steadfast  confidence.  Our  program 
now  consists  of  the  following  points: 

1.  Consolidation  of  an  unassailable  military 
position  by  spring  at  the  latest. 

2.  Basic  strengthening  of  the  armament  posi- 
tion, especially  that  of  the  airplane  industry. 

3.  Complete  employment  of  the  people's 
strength. 


4.  Further  strengthening  of  cooperation  with 
Germany  for  the  joint  conduct  of  the  war. 

5.  Encouragement  of  the  peoples  and  countries 
of  Greater  East  Asia  to  close  collaboration  with 
Japan. 

II.  Regarding  the  military  situation  in  East 
Asia  the  enemy  have  dispatched  strong  forces  of 
landing  troops,  supported  by  powerful  fleets,  air 
forces,  and  transport  flotillas  against  the  Solo- 
mons, New  Guinea,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands,  in 
order  to  cut  off  our  base  at  Rabaul.  Simultane- 
ously enemy  enterprises  are  becoming  ever  more 
active  against  Burma  and  in  the  Banda  Sea 
(northward  of  Australia) .  But  the  strokes  which 
our  naval  air  force  has  repeatedly  delivered 
against  the  hostile  forces  at  Bougainville  and  on 
the  Gilbert  Islands  have  appreciably  damaged  the 
morale  of  the  Americans.  Also  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  Greater  East  Asia  policy  has  had 
a  strong  influence  on  the  enemy  camp. 

III.  By  the  summoning  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly into  extraordinary  sessions  on  two  occasions 
in  the  course  of  this  year,  all  of  the  measures  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
have  been  taken.  In  addition  to  the  total  mobili- 
zation of  the  strength  of  the  people,  the  expan- 
sion and  increase  of  the  armament  industry  is  in 
full  swing.  The  most  urgent  task  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  production  is  and  remains  ship 
and  airplane  construction.  The  difficulties  in  ship 
construction  exist  because  we  have  encountered 
certain  difficult  decisions  in -connection  with  the 
transport  problem,  to  wit,  the  matter  of  priority, 
the  question  of  whether  we  should  employ  our 
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shipping  space  for  the  transportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials from  the  occupied  areas  in  the  South, 
which,  of  course,  is  of  greater  importance  for  the 
expansion  of  the  armament  industry,  or  whether 
we  should  rather  employ  it,  in  accordance  with 
strategic  requirements,  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  the  f  rout.  We  have,  however,  been  con- 
cerned in  increasing  decidedly  our  productive  ca- 
pacity by  every  possible  means,  so  that  we  now 
are  able  to  establish  a  definite  goal  for  our  ar- 
mament program.  Additionally  we  have  the  firm 
intention  of  continuing  to  expand  the  armament 
industry,  especially  in  the  field  of  ship  and  air- 
plane construction,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prosecute  the 
war  successfully  in  the  coming  year.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  loss 
of  shipping  is  on  the  increase,  but  that  crisis  will 
be  overcome  by  March  of  next  year  at  the  latest, 
for  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  new  construction  will  suffice  not  only  to 
cover  losses  but  even  to  go  beyond  that." 

Oshima  added  that  the  General  Staff  as  well  as 
the  Ministry  of  War  Production  had  apparently 
already  received  the  necessary  directives  and  had 
already  set  about  to  put  through  this  program. 
In  any  case  the  enemy  offensive  in  the  southern 
area  was  extraordinarily  strong,  since  the  Amer- 
icans had  clearly  brought  their  fleets  out  from 
their  various  bases.  It  could  be  assumed  that 
there  was  operating  in  the  southern  area  not  only 
the  fleet  of  the  officer  commanding  there,  Admiral 
Husley  [Halsey],  but  that  together  with  that  fleet 
were  operating  the  fleets  from  Hawaii  and  the  home 
fleet  from  Los  Angeles.  The  struggle  was  pro- 
ceeding for  the  Japanese  base  at  Rabaul,  which 
the  U.S.A.  hoped  to  capture  at  all  costs.  For 
Japan  this  was  an  extraordinarily  favorable  op- 
portunity to  assail  these  combined  fleets,  and  the 
Japanese  had  already  caused  them  appreciable 
losses.  For  tactical  reasons  Tokyo  was  not 
making  public  all  of  these  losses.  Thus  it  ap- 
peared that  just  recently  both  of  the  two  newest 
American  battleships  of  45,000  tons  each  had  been 
sunk. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  congratulated  the 
Ambassador  on  the  successes  of  the  Japanese 
Navy  and  then  asked  him  when  Japan  would  take 
the  offensive  in  Burma.  Oshima  answered  that 
this  would  be  possible  only  up  to  February,  since 
already  at  the  end  of  February  the  rainy  season 
would  begin  there.     When  he  was  asked  about  the 
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strength  of  the  Japanese  Army  in  Burma,  the 
Ambassador  said  that  this  was  not  known  to  him, 
but  that  he  would  gladly  make  inquiry  about  this 
question. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  declared  that 
he  thought  it  was  a  good  occasion  to  speak  about 
a  question  which  was  really  Japan's  business,  but 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  of  indirect  interest 
to  us  also.  There  were  repeated  reports  that 
relations  between  Japan  and  Portugal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Timor  were  coming  to  a  climax,  or  that  no 
satisfactory  settlement  was  being  reached  in  that 
matter.  The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  stated  ex- 
pressly that  the  Timor  question  was  purely  a 
Japanese-Portuguese  affair  and  that  Germany  did 
not  want  to  interfere  in  that  question  in  any  way. 
Germany  was,  however,  interested  in  it  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  English  should  be  given  no  pretext  to 
bring  the  Portuguese  into  the  war  on  their  side. 
Salazar,  as  a  result  of  extreme  pressure  from  the 
U.S.A.  and  England,  had,  by  an  act  of  compul- 
sion, been  forced  to  make  the  Azores  available 
for  their  use  and  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  a 
sharp  protest.  If  Salazar  now  could  obtain  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Timor  question,  the 
English  would  again  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  exert  further  pressure  in  the  direction  of  an 
entry  of  Portugal  into  the  war.  Such  a  thing 
would  be  unfavorable  for  us  on  account  of  the 
wolfram  question,  etc. 

In    his    reply    to    this    question    Ambassador 
Oshima   made  the   following  explanation: 

Japan,  in  the  beginning,  had  been  forced  to 
drive  from  Timor  the  Australian  troops  who 
were  stationed  there.  She  had,  however,  im- 
mediately made  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
the  sovereignity  of  the  island  was  not  affected. 
In  spite  of  that,  the  Governor,  who  was  a  very 
strong  Anglophile,  had  fled.  Although  an  ex- 
tensive amount  of  self-government  had  been  re- 
tained, many  Portuguese  had  also  fled  to  Aus- 
tralia and  had  instigated  there  a  propaganda 
campaign  hostile  to  Japan,  and  they  were  en- 
gaged in  this  lately  to  an  even  greater  extent 
by  spreading  completely  misleading  and  false 
reports  about  the  situation  in  Timor.  This  had 
led  to  strained  relations  between  Portugal  and 
Japan.  Tokyo,  however,  was  entirely  prep- 
pared  to  see  that  the  relationship  was  not 
further  strained.  It  was  possible,  however,  that 
Portugal    on    her    part    would    use    the    Timor 
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situation    as    a    pretext    for    entering    the    war 
against  Japan. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  informed  the 
Ambassador  in  this  connection  of  the  contents 
of  a  telegram  from  Minister  Huene  from  Lisbon 
about  the  official  statement  of  Salazar  and  the 
proposals  of  the  Japanese  Minister  in  Lisbon 
for  an  easing  of  Portuguese-Japanese  relations. 
Oshima  declared  that  his  colleague,  Morishima, 
had  informed  him  by  telegraph  some  time  pre- 
viously of  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  he 
(Oshima)  had  vigorously  supported  in  Tokyo 
the  views  of  his  Lisbon  colleague,  which  were 
intended   to   settle  the  Timor  incident. 

The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  then  gave  the 
Ambassador  confidentially  for  the  information 
of  his  Government  certain  information  from  a 
telegram  of  December  9  from  Ambassador  von 
Papen,  concerning  an  interview  between  the 
latter  and  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Numan, 
about  the  results  of  the  conferences  at  Tehran 


and  Cairo,  and  in  summing  the  matter  up  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  declared  that  Turkey 
basically,  out  of  fear  of  the  Soviets,  had  the] 
greatest  interest  in  keeping  out  of  the  war. 
However,  every  step  on  the  part  of  Turkey 
must  be  watched  carefully. 

The  Ambassador  then  inquired  about  the 
situation  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Bul- 
garians had  good  nerves  and  that  in  spite  of] 
the  bombing  of  Sofia  no  nervousness  had  ap- 
peared there. 

In  saying  farewell  the  Ambassador  expressed 
the  wish  that  he  might  be  received  by  the 
Fiihrer  at  headquarters  after  the  return  of  the 
Reich  Foreign  Minister  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  Fiihrer  also, 
regarding  the  decision  of  his  Government  which 
he  had  communciated  to  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister. 

Berlin,  December  11,  1943 


MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  RECEPTION  OF  AMBASSADOR  COUNT  OSHIMA 
BY  THE  FiJHRER,  WITH  THE  REICH  FOREIGN  MINISTER  AND 
AMBASSADOR  HEWEL  ALSO  PRESENT,  JANUARY  22,   1944 


Fiihrer's  Memorandum  2/44 

After  the  Fiihrer  had  inquired  about  Count 
Oshima's  health,  he  began  a  short  discussion  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  Burma  offensive,  keeping  in 
mind  the  rainy  season  which  would  begin  again 
there  in  March.  On  that  subject  Oshima  said  that 
no  large-scale  operations  could  be  counted  on  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  dry  season  in  Octo- 
ber or  November. 

Next  Count  Oshima  explained,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  his  Government,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  map,  the  position  in  East  Asia, 
and  he  read  off  five  memoranda  after  which  he 
handed  them  to  the  Reich  Foreign  Minister. 
These  memoranda  were  concerned  with  the  mili- 
tary situation  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  Pacific 

2.  On  New  Guinea 

3.  In  Burma 

4.  In  China 

5.  In  Russia  (a  report  on  the  situation  by  Am- 
bassador Sato) 


The  contents  of  these  memoranda  were  already 
known  to  the  Fiihrer  through  information 
received  from  military  sources  at  the  beginning 
of  January. 

Next  the  Fiihrer,  using  a  map  of  Europe,  gave 
Count  Oshima  a  brief  sketch  of  the  military  situa- 
tion in  our  theaters  of  war. 

The  decisive  event  of  the  year  1943  had  been 
the  Italian  betrayal,  which  had  been  especially 
marked  by  the  sabotage  of  the  Italian  fleet.  This 
betrayal  had  compelled  us  to  retain  for  the  time 
being  25  divisions  in  Italy  and  20  divisions  in  the 
Balkans,  which  in  the  course  of  time  had  had  to 
be  increased  to  60  divisions.  These  forces  had, 
of  course,  to  be  taken  from  those  in  the  Russian 
theater  of  war.  If  these  forces  had  not  been 
necessary  the  Russians  would  never  have  been  able 
to  have  attained  their  successes  in  the  East.  Also 
the  defection  of  the  Italians  had  compelled  us  to 
take  the  whole  Italian  railway  network  into  our 
own  control,  and,  since  the  situation  in  France 
appeared  constantly  more  uncertain  because  of 
the  threat  of  invasion,  we  had  been  compelled  to 
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operate  the  railways  there  also  to  a  large  extent 
with  German  personnel.  Just  for  these  reasons 
we  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  such  an  exten- 
sive rearward  area  as  we  had  had  under  occupa- 
tion in  the  East,  and  only  through  reducing  it 
had  it  been  possible  for  us  to  meet  requirements 
in  the  West.  Also  the  uncertainty  regarding  our 
allies,  especially  Hungary,  made  it  impossible  for 
us  to  occupy  effectively  such  extensive  rearward 
areas. 

At  the  moment  we  could  not  take  the  offensive 
in  the  East.  In  the  West  we  had  62  divisions, 
which,  however,  were  not  all  of  the  same  high 
quality,  since  among  them  were  fortification  de- 
fense divisions  and  the  like.  However,  among 
them  also  were  a  number  of  very  high-quality 
divisions,  for  example,  SS  divisions,  regular 
army  Panzer  divisions,  and  one  Hermann  Goring 
division;  altogether  about  12  entirely  first-class 
units.  He  still  had  30  divisions  in  reserve ;  then 
there  were  six  divisions  in  Denmark,  12  in  Nor- 
way, and  seven  in  Finland,  or,  including  forti- 
fication defense  divisions,  ten.  Then  we  had 
strong  forces  on  Khodes,  Leros,  Samos,  and  Ceos, 
as  well  as  on  Crete,  so  that  there  was  a  huge  mili- 
tary force  distributed  over  the  continent.  The 
war  against  the  Partisans  in  the  Balkans  was  de- 
veloping satisfactorily.  We  were  giving  the 
Partisan  bands  no  rest.  According  to  latest  re- 
ports they  had  definitely  lost  190,000  dead  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year.  Thus  in  constant  combat 
the  active  elements  among  them  would  be 
destroyed.  Tito  could  not  stand  these  losses 
continuously. 

He  (the  Fuhrer)  expected  the  landing  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  the  West  to  take  place  in  the 
course  of  the  spring.  In  his  opinion  they  might 
very  well  land  in  Portugal  and  perhaps  also  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bordeaux.  The  North  Coast  in- 
cluded a  wall  of  fortifications  constructed  on  a 
huge  scale,  to  which  600,000  to  700,000  cubic  meters 
of  reinforced  concrete  were  being  added  monthly. 
Millions  of  mines  and  land  mines  were  being 
planted  along  the  coast.  He  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  enemy  would  land  somewhere  and  he 
would  be  glad  of  it,  for  then  we  would  defeat  him. 
If  the  enemy  were  once  defeated  there  we  would 
have  30  to  35  divisions  available  for  the  purpose 
of  operations  in  the  East.  Also  he  hoped  that  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  the  U-boat  warfare 
would  again  get  under  way.     Already  the  new 
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acoustic   torpedoes   were   being   employed,   with 
which  splendid  results  were  being  achieved.     By 
May   complete   new   U-boats   in    large   numbers 
would  be  in  operation.     In  addition  he  was  build- 
ing up  a  new  operational  bomber  reserve  consist- 
ing of  only  the  most  modern  and  the  fastest  ma- 
chines.    He  had  already  assembled  some  600  to 
TOO,  which  would  soon  be  increased  to  1,000.    Last 
night  we  had  for  the  first  time  again  attacked 
London  on  a  large  scale  and  dropped  some  800 
tons  of  bombs.     This,  however,  was'still  not  the 
reprisal  weapon.     That  was  based  on  the  rocket 
principle   and  would   only  come  into   operation 
later.     In  addition  thereto  he  was  also  building 
up  an  operational  air  force  for  the  East  which 
would  be  ready  for  use  by  February  15.     The  air 
defense  of  Germany  was  now  very  strong  and 
would  constantly  become  stronger.    Last  night,  of 
200  to  300  attacking  enemy  bombers,  we  had  shot 
down  61.     The  armament  of  the  fighter  planes 
was  at  present  being  improved  by  supplying  them 
with  more  powerful  guns.     November  and  De- 
cember had  been  very  unpleasant  months  for  us 
since  weather  conditions  had  given  the  enemy 
every  advantage  and  us  every  disadvantage  for 
air  warfare.     Also  he  had  built  up  an  operational 
reserve  of  fighters  which  now  consisted  of  1,000 
fighter  planes  and  which  would  soon  be  increased 
to  2,000.     He  intended  to  save  this  in  order  to 
have  it  for  use  at  the  decisive  moment.     Next  the 
Fuhrer  spoke  of  a  formidable  program  of  tank 
construction  and  of  other  new  weapons. 

We  must  under  no  circumstances  permit  any 
accidents  to  occur  in  the  West.  In  the  extensive 
areas  in  the  East,  however,  there  was  no  decisive 
danger  at  the  moment.  He  (the  Fuhrer)  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  con- 
vinced that  they  must  undertake  something  soon, 
since  they  could  take  it  for  granted  that  in  May 
our  U-boat  arm  would  again  begin  to  have  its 
effect.  To  a  question  of  Oshima  as  to  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  attack  the  English  by  way  of 
Spain,  the  Fuhrer  replied  that  the  Spanish  were 
in  an  extremely  doubtful  position,  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  a  step  which  might  drive  them 
into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Next  Oshima  inquired  further  about  the  land- 
ing operations  southward  of  Rome  which  had 
taken  place  yesterday.  The  Fuhrer  answered  that 
we  had  considerable  forces  at  our  disposal  there. 
With  that  the  conversation  was  concluded. 

Hewel 


The  Paris  Peace  Conference 


U.S.  Position  on  the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  CONNALLY  1 


[Released  to  the  press  September  16] 

The  city  of  Trieste  and  its  contiguous  terri- 
tory present  the  most  troublesome  problem  be- 
fore this  Conference.  Its  proper  solution  and 
a  wise  statute  for  its  government  and  admin- 
istration go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  peace 
settlements.  This  Conference  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  such  a  settlement 
and  of  adopting  such  a  wise  statute. 

The  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  agreed 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  "French 
Line"  which  marks  the  proposed  boundary  be- 
tween Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  between  Italy  and 
the  Free  Territory  of  Trieste,  and  the  pro- 
posed boundary  between  the  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Free  Territory  of 
Trieste  was  to  be  carved  out  of  this  territory 
to  the  west  of  the  "French  Line".  The  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  further  agrees  that  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory shall  be  assured  by  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  and  that  the  permanent 
statute  for  the  government  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory shall  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
for  its  approval  and  its  report  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

Among  other  recommendations  of  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Governor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council,  and  that  legislative  and  executive 
authority  shall  be  established  on  democratic 
lines  under  universal  suffrage,  and  that  citizens 
shall  be  protected  with  respect  to  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms. 


1  Made  before  the  Political  and  Territorial  Commission 
for  Italy  on  Sept.  16,  1946,  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference. Senator  Connally  is  a  member  of  the  United 
States   Delegation    to   the    Conference. 

2  Not  printed. 


The  United  States  Delegation  has  submitted 
a  proposed  draft  of  the  statute  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Free  Territory   of  Trieste  which 
we  commend  to  the  study  and  consideration  of 
the  Commission.2     The  United   States   attaches 
great    importance    to    the    relationship    of    the 
Free   Territory    of    Trieste    with    the    Security 
Council    of    the    United    Nations.     It    is    pro- 
posed that  the  constitution  of  the  Free  Terri- 
tory shall  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
for  its  approval.    This  constitution  must  estab- 
lish and  define  the  structure  of  the  government 
and   must   contain    guaranties    to    the    citizens. 
We  also  regard  as  vital  that  adequate  guaranties 
must  be  provided  for  the  absolute  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Free  Territory — not  alone 
from    Italy    and    Yugoslavia    but    from    other 
powers.     Its    international    character    must    be 
maintained   and  protected.    It  must  be  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  its 
inhabitants.     "We  hold  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Free  Territory,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Security    Council,    should    be    regarded    as    the 
agent  of  the   Council   and   should  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  and  means  to  meet   [garbled]. 
The  Governor  must  possess  sufficient  power  to 
preserve  public  order  and  to  insure  the  observ- 
ance of  the  statute  for  the  control  of  the  Free 
Territory. 

The  Australian  Delegation  has  expressed  doubt 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Security  Council  to  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by  these  pro- 
posals. Article  24,  chapter  V,  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  provides  that  the  Security 
Council  has  "primary  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  security". 
This  is  a  broad  grant  of  authority  and  carries  with 
it  the  preserving  of  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity wherever  on  the  earth  either  may  be  threat- 
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ened.    This  is  ample  authority  for  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  conferred. 

The  United  States  proposals  envisage  election 
of  an  assembly  for  the  Free  Territory  by  a  popu- 
lar vote,  by  universal  secret  ballot  without  any 
discrimination.  The  statute  should  also  provide 
methods  and  means  for  the  territory  and  for  a 
proper  definition  respecting  the  nationality  of  the 
inhabitants.  There  are  also  economic  questions 
which  deserve  careful  treatment,  It  is  proposed 
that  Trieste  shall  be  a  free  port,  but  that  will  be 
treated  in  a  special  statute.  The  United  States 
also  proposes  that  the  interim  government  shall 
be  regulated  by  a  provisional  statute.  It  must  be 
elected  under  thoroughly  democratic  practices  and 
processes. 

Mr.  Molotov  has  proposed  that  the  Free  Terri- 
tory of  Trieste  and  Yugoslavia  should  be  em- 
braced within  a  customs  union.  It  is  the  view  of 
the  American  Delegation  that  the  regulation  of 
customs  is  a  matter  for  long-term  development 
since  the  United  Nations  must  bear  the  deficit  in 
the  expenses  of  the  Free  Territory.  It  will  no 
doubt  have  an  interest  in  the  customs  arrange- 
ments with  a  possible  view  of  obtaining  a  source 
of  revenue  instead  of  imposing  heavy  local  prop- 
erty taxes.  It  is  our  view  that  this  matter  should 
be  worked  out  at  a  later  date  by  the  Free  Terri- 
tory and  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Molotov  expresses  a  view  that  under  the 
draft  of  the  United  States  it  might  be  possible 
for  a  foreign  government  to  establish  a  military 
base  at  Trieste.     Our  proposal  is  that  the  Free 
Territory  shall  be  neutral  and  demilitarized.    It 
is  provided,  "No  military,  naval  or  air  forces,  in- 
stallations   or    equipment    shall    be    maintained, 
built,  or  manufactured  in  the  Free  Territory." 
"No  military,  naval  or  air  forces  of  any  state  shall 
enter  the  territory,  territorial  waters  or  air  space 
of  the  Free  Territory."    These  provisions  will  be- 
come effective  upon  the  date  on  which  the  perma- 
nent statute  becomes  effective  and  the  free  state  is 
created.    Under  these  provisions  no  armed  forces 
except  those  of  the  Security  Council,  if  its  author- 
ity should  be  invoked  by  an  incident  requiring 
intervention,  would  be  permitted  in  the  territory. 
There  could  be  no  military  or  naval  bases  estab- 
lished. 

The  proposed  text  of  the  treaty  articles  ad- 
vanced by  the  United  States  may  be  found  in 
document   CP    (IT/P)    16.1     The   territory    of 
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Trieste  must  not  remain  as  a  danger  spot.     It 
must  not  become  a  center  of  irritation   and  in- 
trigue which  may  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  must  be  absolutely   independent.    Its   integ- 
rity and  dignity  must  be  secured.     We  are  not 
here  to  serve  the  interests  of  Yugoslavia  or  the 
interests  of  Italy.     Yugoslavia  and  Italy  are  both 
subordinate  to  the  peace  of  the  area  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.     The  Free  Territory  must  not 
be  a  satellite  of  Yugoslavia  or  Italy.     Yugoslavia 
and  Italy  must  accept  and  desire  that  the  settle- 
ment may  be  a  success.     There  must  be  no  mental 
reservations.     There  must  be  no  secret  evasions  of 
mind.     If  they  fail  to  so  accept  it  they  will  fail 
in  their  duty  to  the  world.     Such  a  course  will  not 
advance  their  own  welfare.    The  peace  of  the 
world  is  more  important  than  a  few  miles  of  ter- 
ritory.    The  peace  of  the  world  is  more  important 
than  inflated  national  pride. 

Since  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  be  given  the  responsibility  to  assure 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Free  Ter- 
ritory, it  must  be  endowed  with  and  exercise 
through  the  Governor  the  authority  and  means  to 
perform  this  duty.  The  Free  Territory  of  Trieste 
must  not  be  merely  a  "paper  state".  It  must  be 
a  real  state  with  its  own  identity,  with  its  own 
character,  and  with  its  own  independence  and  dig- 
nity. 

The  United  States  Delegation  has  also  sub- 
mitted a  memorandum  in  connection  with  its  draft 
of  a  proposed  statute  to  which  it  invites  attention.1 
The  United  States  Delegation  deems  it  vital  and 
of  imperative  importance  that  a  strong  and  wise 
statute  shall  be  adopted.  This  Conference  is  in 
search  of  peace.  We  are  seeking  the  highways 
that  lead  to  peace.  Europe  must  do  its  part  for 
peace.  Two  world  wars  have  started  in  Europe. 
They  have  involved  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
challenge  to  peace  is  here.  We  must  not  create 
another  Danzig. 

The  Free  Territory  of  Trieste  must  in  fact  be 
free— free  from  Yugoslavia  and  free  from  Italy. 
It  must  be  free  from  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  Its 
independence  must  be  secure.  Its  title  to  exist- 
ence must  be  its  own.  Its  authority  and  power 
must  arise  from  its  own  strength.  It  must  be  an 
entity  within  itself.  Let  Trieste  be  a  symbol  of 
peace  and  security. 

2  Not  printed. 
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International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


Calendar  of  Meetings 

In  Session 

(As  of  September  22,  1946) 


Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

Subcommittee  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas 
Economic  and  Social  Council:  Third  Session  with  Commissions  and  Sub- 
commissions 

Paris  Peace  Conference 

Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

■     Council  Meeting 

.     U.  K.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

ILO:  Ninety-ninth  Session  of  Governing  Body 

Scheduled 

(September-December  1946) 
PICAO: 

Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 

Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

U.  S.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

Meteorological  Division  of  the   Air  Navigation  Committee 
Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  the  Air  Navigation  Committee 
Communications  and  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation:  Division  of  Air  Navi- 
gation Committee 
Search  and  Rescue:  Division  of  Air  Navigation  Committee 
Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices:  Division  of  Air 
Navigation  Committee 

International  Labor  Conference:  Twenty-ninth  Session 

International  Film  Festival 

International  Fund  and  Bank:  Joint  Meeting  of  Boards  of  Governors 

Five  Power  Preliminary  Telecommunications  Meeting 

Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 

International  Tourist  Organizations  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  on  Physical  Education 

Eighteenth  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

Conference  on  Tin 
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Washington 

February  26 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

March  25 

New  York 

June  14 

London 

July  29-September  13 

New  York 

September  11 

Paris 

July  29 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

September  1 

Lisbon 

September  3 

Montreal 

September  4 

London 

September  9-30 

Montreal 

September  16-18 

London 
Cairo 

New     York-In- 
dianapolis 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

Montreal 
Montreal 

Montreal 

Cannes 

Washington 

Moscow 

New  York 

London 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Mexico  City 

Hastings 

London 


September  17 
October  1-15 
October  7-26 

October  29 

October  30-November  8 

November  19 

November  26 
December  3 

September  19-October  12 
September  20-October  5 
September  27 
September  28 
September  30-October  9 
October  1-7 
October  1-15 
October  1-15 
October  7-12 
October  8-12 
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Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 

Employment 
Meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 
United  Nations:  General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session) 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:  Second  Meeting 
International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (CINA):  Twenty-ninth  Ses- 
sion 
World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 
Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 
UNESCO:  General  Conference 


London 

October  15 

Paris 

October  23 

New  York 

October  23 

Washington 

October  24-30 

Dublin 

October  28-31 

Geneva 

November  4 

Cairo 

November  6 

Washington 

November  11-20 

Paris 

November   19    (tentative 

Activities  and  Developments 


The  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Ses- 
sion of  the  International  Labor  Conference  was 

announced  on  September  16  by  Acting  Secretary- 
Clayton,  after  the  President  had  approved  the 
composition  of  the  Delegation  to  the  Conference, 
which  was  scheduled  to  convene  at  Montreal  on 
September  19,  1946. 

The  agenda  items  for  the  Conference  include 
the  Director's  report,  constitutional  questions,  pro- 
tection of  children  and  young  workers,  minimum 
standards  of  social  policy  in  dependent  territories, 
and  reports  on  the  application  of  conventions. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  a  tripartite  one, 
representing  the  Government,  employers,  and 
workers  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  are: 

Representing  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

Delegates 

David  A.  Morse,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor 
Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee 

Substitute  Delegates  and  Advisers 

Augustine  B.  Kelley,  Chairman,  Subcommittee,  House 
Labor  Committee 

Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Director,  Women's  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Labor 

Advisers 
Frederick  P.  Bartlett,  Acting  Assistant  Chief,  Division 

of  Dependent  Area  Affairs,  Department  of  State 
Mrs.  Clara  M.  Beyer,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of 

Labor  Standards,  Department  of  Labor 
Miss  Ethel  Evans,   Secretary   to   Senator   Thomas,   in 

charge  of  Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee 

Matters 


John  S.  Gambs,  Adviser  on  International  Labor  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Labor 

Substitute:  Millard  Cass,  Adviser  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  International  Labor  Affairs, 
Department  of  Labor 

Walter  Laves,  Administrative  Consultant  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Miss  Beatrice  McConnell,  Assistant  Director,  Division 
of  Labor  Standards,  in  charge  of  Child  Labor  and 
Youth  Employment  Branch,  Department  of  Labor 

Mrs.  Alice  Morrissey  McDiarmid,  Specialist  on  Inter- 
national Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

J.  Harry  Moore,  State  Labor  Commissioner,  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Guillermo  Atiles  Moreu,  Administrator,  State  Insurance- 
Fund,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Murray  Ross,  Assistant  Chief,  International  Labor- 
Organizations  Branch,  Division  of  International! 
Labor,  Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Louis  Sherman,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Bernard  Wiesman,  Chief,  International  Labor  Organ- 
izations Branch,  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social,  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Miss  Faith  Williams,  Director  of  the  Staff  on  Foreign 
Labor  Conditions,  Department  of  Labor 

Thacher  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Department  of  Labor 

Representing    the    Employers    of    the    United    States 

Delegate 

James  David  Zellerbach,  President,  Crown  Zellerbacb 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Advisers 

John  Meade,  Director  of  Labor  Relations,  American 
Tobacco  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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M.  M.  Olander,  Personnel  Director,  Owens-Illinois  Glass 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Thomas  R.  Reid,  Director  of  Personnel  and  Public  Rela- 
tions, McCormick  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  E.  Shaw,  Manager,  Industrial  Relations,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  (New  Jersey),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

James  Tanham,  Vice  President,  The  Texas  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Representing  the  Workers  of  the  United  States 

Delegate 

Robert  J.  Watt,  International  Representative,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Advisers 

C.  L.  Darling,  former  President,  American  Train  Dis- 
patchers' Association,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Fljozdal,  former  President,  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance   of   Way    Employees,    Detroit,    Mich. 

V.  S.  Gauthier,  Grand  Lodge  Representative,  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Lewis,  International  Representative,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Jennie  Matyas,  Vice  President,  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Joseph  P.  McCurdy,  Pr.esident,  United  Garment  Work- 
ers, Baltimore,  Md. 

John  L.  Spalding,  General  Organizer,  United  Associa- 
tion of  Plumbers  and  Steamfltters  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Secretaries  of  the  United  States  Delegation 

Miss  Mary  M.  Cannon,  Chief,  International  Division, 

Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 
Millard  Kenestrick,  Administrative  Officer,  Division  of 

International  Conferences,  Department  of  State 

Assistant  Secretary  of  United  States  Delegation 

Miss  Dorothy  King,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department   of   State 

Stenographers : 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bedell,  Department  of  Labor 
Miss  Blanca  Escobar,  Department  of  Labor 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Glotzback,  Department  of  Labor 
Miss  Jean  Bryan,  Division  of  Personnel,  Department 
of  State 

The  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference1  convened  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, on  September  19,  1946,  with  G.  Myrddin 
Evans  as  chairman.  He  claimed  that  the  ILO, 
because  of  its  constitution,  its  record,  its  ideals  and 
faith,  had  made  a  bigger  contribution  to  social 
progress  and  improvement  in  working  conditions 
than  any  other  similar  organization. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


The  500  delegates,  representing  more  than  40 
national  governments  and  including  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  workers  from  each  nation, 
were  welcomed  by  Montreal's  Mayor,  Camilien 
Houde,  and  Msgr.  Olivier  Maurault,  Rector  of 
the  University.  Humphrey  Mitchell,  Canadian 
Labor  Minister,  was  named  President.  In  a  brief 
speech  he  stressed  the  need  for  the  work  of  the 
ILO  in  helping  to  repair  the  moral,  physical,  and 
financial  destruction  caused  by  the  war.  The  ILO, 
he  said,  was  concerned  with  the  lives  of  people, 
with  the  establishment  of  human  justice  all  over 
the  world,  and  with  the  simple  aspirations  of 
workers  everywhere. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  to  come  before 
the  Conference  will  be  the  adoption  of  a  draft 
agreement  the  ILO  will  have  a  larger  degree  of 
responsibility  for  its  own  finances  and  will  retain  a 
measure  of  independence  greater  than  in  its  old 
relationship  with  the  League  of  Nations.  Finan- 
cial matters  will  eventually  be  integrated  with  the 
United  Nations. 

Another  important  question  to  be  raised  at  the 
Conference — by  the  French  Delegation — is  that  of 
representation  on  the  Governing  Body  and  in  the 
Conferences. 

The  Fourth  Middle  East  Regional  Air  Naviga- 
tion Meeting  of  PICAO1  is  to  be  convened  at 
Cairo,  Egypt,  on  October  1, 1946.  The  first  three 
meetings  were  held  at  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Washing- 
ton and  covered  the  North  Atlantic,  European- 
Mediterranean,  and  Caribbean  areas  respectively. 
These  regional  meetings  are  being  called  for  the 
purpose  of  implementing  the  standards  and  prac- 
tices developed  in  the  technical  divisions  of 
PICAO  at  its  Montreal  headquarters  and  of 
recommending  the  necessary  procedures  for  plac- 
ing PICAO  standards  and  methods  into  effect  in 
the  respective  air  regions.  The  pattern  of  these 
regional  technical  meetings  is  similar,  deviations 
reflecting  variations  in  operational  requirements 
between  areas. 

The  agenda  for  the  Cairo  meeting  includes  the 
following  topics:  air-ground  aids,  traffic  control, 
weather,  communications,  and  search  and  rescue 
activities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  ap- 
proved a  delegation  to  be  headed  by  Glen  A.  Gil- 
bert, Consultant  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Civil 
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Aeronautics  Administration,  and  13  other  mem- 
bers representing  the  Departments  of  State,  War, 
Navy,  and  Commerce,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
and  two  non-governmental  organizations — Aero- 
nautical Radio,  Inc.,  and  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America. 

The  meeting  is  expected  to  last  three  weeks. 
Following  its  adjournment,  certain  of  the  Delega- 
tion members  will  stop  over  in  Paris  to  attend  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Com- 
mittee on  the  European-Mediterranean  Area  in 
order  to  complete  several  items  on  the  agenda  of 
this  Committee  which  were  left  unfinished  at  the 
original  Paris  meeting. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Five  Power  Preliminary 
Telecommunications  Meeting.1  Acting  Secre- 
tary Clayton  announced  on  September  18  that  the 
President  had  approved  the  composition  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Five  Power 
Preliminary  Telecommunications  meeting  sched- 
uled to  convene  at  Moscow  on  September  28,  1946. 

The  purpose  of  the  Conference  will  be  to 
hold  informal  preliminary  discussions  prior  to 
the  proposed  World  Telecommunications  Con- 
ference. The  time  and  place  of  the  latter  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  are: 

Chairman 
Francis   Colt   deWolf,   Chief,   Telecommunications   Di- 
vision, Department  of  State 

Members 

David  Adams,  Assistant  Chief,  Common  Carrier  Di- 
vision,   Federal    Communications    Commission 

Robert  Burton,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Office  of  International  Information  and  Cultural 
Affairs,  Department  of  State 

J.  H.  Dellinger,  Chief,  Division  XIV,  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards 

Clifford  J.  Durr,  Commissioner,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Flashman,  Chief,  Frequency  Unit, 
ACO,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces 

Capt.  W.  E.  Linaweaver,  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval 
Communications,  Navy  Department 

Donald  R.  MacQuivey,  Divisional  Assistant,  Tele- 
communications Division,  Department  of  State 

Capt.  Donald  E.  McKay,  Acting  Chief  Communications 
Officer,  Coast  Guard 

Paul  Miles,  Chief,  Frequency  Service,  Allocation  Di- 
vision, Federal  Communications  Commission 

Eugene  Sibley,  Director,  Airways  Operations  Service, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
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Col.  A.  G.  Simson,  Consultant,  Communications  Liaison 
Branch  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  War 
Department 

Rear  Admiral  E.  E.  Stone,  Chief  of  Naval  Communica- 
tions, Navy  Department 

Marion  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Gray,  Research  Analyst,  Near  East  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Fiscal  Officer 

Oliver  P.  Webb,  Administrative  Assistant,  U.  S.  Foreign 
Service 

Interpreter 

Raymond  Ziminski,  Department  of  State 

Stenographers 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Davis,  Executive  Clerk,  Telecommu- 
nications Division,  Department  of  State 

Miss  Jane  F.  Finn,  Research  Assistant,  Division  of 
Eastern  European  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Mrs.  Grace  Horn,  Confidential  Secretary,  Division  of 
Communications  and  Records,  Department  of  State 

Miss  Naomi  Sutphin,  Secretary,  Division  of  Southeast 
Asian  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Fund  Members  Notified  to  Communicate  Par 
Values  of  Currencies 

Announcement  by  the  International  Monetary 

Fund  [Released  to  the  press  by  the 

International  Monetary  Fund  September  12] 

Camille  Gutt,  Managing  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  announced  on  Septem- 
ber 12  that  the  39  members  of  the  Fund  have 
been  notified  to  communicate  to  the  Fund,  within 
30  days,  the  par  values  of  their  currencies. 
After  the  Fund  and  the  members  have  agreed 
on  the  par  values,  the  Fund  will  begin  exchange 
transactions. 

The  par  values  of  their  currencies  which  mem- 
bers will  communicate  to  the  Fund  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  gold  or  U.S.  dollars  and  be  based 
on  the  rates  of  exchange  that  prevailed  60  days 
before  the  Fund  agreement  went  into  effect. 
According  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  the 
Fund  may  notify  a  member  or  a  member  may 
notify  the  Fund,  within  a  period  of  90  days, 
that  the  communicated  par  value  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  cannot  be  maintained  without  exces- 
sive dependence  on  the  Fund.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Fund  and  the  member  must  agree  on  a  suit- 
able par  value  for  the  currency  within  a  rea- 

1  Released  to  the  press  Sept.  18. 
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"sonable  period  determined  by  the  Fund.  Special 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  extend  the  period 
of  90  days  for  agreeing  on  the  par  value  of  the 
currency  of  any  member  which  was  occupied  by 
the  enemy. 

The  object  of  the  Fund,  Mr.  Gutt  explained, 
will  be  to  agree  with  members  on  par  values  for 
their  currencies  which  will  enable  them  to  balance 
their  international  transactions.  The  members 
of  the  Fund  are  obligated  under  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  to  keep  the  foreign-exchange  rates 
for  their  currencies  within  one  percent  of  the  par 
value  that  is  established  by  agreement  with  the 
Fund.  A  change  in  the  par  value  may  be  made 
by  a  member  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Fund,  and  only  if  it  is  necessary  to  correct  a 
fundamental  disequilibrium  in  the  international 
balance  of  payments.  Establishment  of  suitable 
and  definitive  par  values  will  be  a  big  step  toward 
restoring  normal  commercial  relations  and 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 

After  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  par 
values  of  the  currencies  of  countries  having  quotas 
aggregating  $5,720,000,000,  the  Fund  will  be  in 
a  position  to  begin  exchange  operations,  probably 
early  in  1947.  The  Fund  will  sell  to  a  member 
for  its  own  currency,  or  for  gold,  the  foreign  ex- 
change it  needs  to  make  payments  for  imports 
and  other  current  transactions.  The  foreign  ex- 
change sold  by  the  Fund  for  a  member's  currency 
will  be  repurchased  by  the  member  under  speci- 
fied conditions.  In  this  way,  the  Fund  will  help 
members  to  maintain  stable  and  orderly  exchange 
arrangements. 

Reply  From  U.S.  Government 

September  19, 19^6. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Gxjtt  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  September  12,  1946, 
which  was  received  the  same  day,  I  have  the  honor, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government,  to  in- 
form the  International  Monetary  Fund  that  the 
par  value  of  the  dollar  is  fifteen  and  five  twenty- 
firsts  (15  5/21)  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths 
(9/10)  fine.  This  par  value,  based  on  the  rate  of 
exchange  prevailing  on  October  28,  1945,  the  six- 
tieth day  before  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  is  identical  with  the  weight  and  fineness  of 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


the  United  States  dollar  in  effect  on  July  1,  1944, 
referred  to  in  Article  IV,  Section  1,  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
The  United  States  Government  desires  that  the 
par  value  here  communicated  shall  be  the  par  value 
of  the  dollar  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund  as  men- 
tioned in  Article  XX,  Section  4  (b).  This 
par  value  of  the  dollar  is  hereby  communicated  to 
the  Fund  and  all  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  Government  does  not  believe 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  any  special  ar- 
rangements for  the  discussion  of  the  par  value  of 
the  dollar  with  the  Fund. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Snyder 
Secretary  of  the  Treaswy,  and  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  'International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems 

The  Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining 
Engineering  and  Geology 1  is  scheduled  to  meet 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  1-15,  to  study  the 
current  status  of  the  mineral  resources  and  min- 
eral industry  of  the  Americas.  Official  delegations 
from  at  least  12  of  the  American  republics,  in 
addition  to  many  visiting  engineers,  are  expected 
to  attend. 

The  First  Congress,  at  which  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 
was  formed,  was  held  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  Janu- 
ary 1942.  Because  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  war,  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the 
Second  Congress  until  this  fall. 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Congress 
is  expected  to  consist  of  officers  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  members  of  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  United  States  Section  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology. 
It  is  anticipated  that  several  mining  engineers 
and  geologists  from  the  United  States  will  also 
attend  in  a  personal  capacity. 

Included  on  the  agenda  of  the  Congress  are  dis- 
cussions of  technical  and  general  problems  affect- 
ing the  development  and  production  of  mineral 
wealth  in  the  Americas.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  the  delegates  and  visitors  will  divide  into 
several  groups  for  visits  to  the  important  mining 
fields  of  Brazil,  after  which  they  will  return  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  conclude  the  Congress. 


Statement  by  the  President  on  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  20] 

The  foreign  policy  of  this  country  is  the  most 
important  question  confronting  us  today.  Our 
responsibility  for  obtaining  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  extends  not  only  to  the  people  of  this 
country  but  to  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  disagree 
freely  and  publicly  on  any  question,  including 
that  of  foreign  policy,  but  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  must  stand  as  a  unit  in  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  today  asked  Mr.  Wallace  to  resign  from 
the  Cabinet.1  It  had  become  clear  that  between 
his  views  on  foreign  policy  and  those  of  the  ad- 
ministration— the  latter  being  shared,  I  am  con- 
fident, by  the  great  body  of  our  citizens — there 
was  a  fundamental  conflict.  We  could  not  per- 
mit this  conflict  to  jeopardize  our  position  in  rela- 
tion to  other  countries.  I  deeply  regret  the 
breaking  of  a  long  and  pleasant  official  associa- 
tion, but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wallace  will  be  hap- 


pier in  the  exercise  of  his  right  to  present  his 
views  as  a  private  citizen.  I  am  confirmed  in  this 
belief  by  a  very  friendly  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Wallace  on  the  telephone  this  morning. 

Our  foreign  policy  as  established  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
remains  in  full  force  and  effect  without  change. 
No  change  in  our  foreign  policy  is  contemplated. 
No  member  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  make  any  public  statement  as  to 
foreign  policy  which  is  in  conflict  with  our  estab- 
lished foreign  policy.  Any  public  statement  on 
foreign  policy  shall  be  cleared  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  me. 

As  I  have  frequently  said,  I  have  complete  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Byrnes  and  his  delegation  now 
representing  this  country  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference. 

Mr.  Byrnes  consults  with  me  often  and  the 
policies  which  guide  him  and  his  delegation  have 
my  full  endorsement. 


International  Air-Transport  Policy 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  AND  BRITISH  GOVERNMENTS 


1.  During  the  visit  of  United  States  aviation 
officials  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Society  of 
British  Aircraft  Constructors  in  London  be- 
tween September  11  and  15,  1946,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  arrange  informal  discus- 
sions with  the  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation  and 
representatives  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Foreign 
Office. 

2.  The  discussions  centered  on  developments 
in  the  field  of  international  air  transport  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  United  States-United 
Kingdom  Air  Transport  Agreement  at  Ber- 
muda on  February  11,  1946. 


3.  Both  parties  are  in  accord  that  experience 
since  the  Bermuda  agreement  has  demonstrated 
that  the  principles  enunciated  in  that  agreement 
are  sound  and  provide,  in  their  view,  a  reliable 
basis  for  the  Orderly  development  and  expan- 
sion of  International  Air  Transport.  They  be- 
lieve that  these  principles  provide  the  basis  for 
a  multilateral  international  agreement  of  the 
type  that  their  representatives  at  the  meeting  of 


1  Mr.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

2  Released  to  the  press  simultaneously  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  State  and  the  British  Government  on 
Sept.  19. 
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the  PICAO  Assembly  in  May  advocated  as  being 
in  the  interests  of  international  air  transport. 

4.  Consequently,  both  parties  believe  that  in 
negotiating  any  new  bilateral  agreements  with 
other  countries,  they  should  follow  the  basic 
principles  agreed  at  Bermuda,  including  par- 
ticularly 

(A)  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  operate 
air  services  on  international  routes  and  the 
creation  of  machinery  to  obviate  unfair  com- 
petition by  unjustifiable  increases  of  frequencies 
or  capacity; 

(B)  the  elimination  of  formulae  for  the  pre- 
determination of  frequencies  or  capacity  or  of 
any  arbitrary  division  of  air  traffic  between 
countries  and  their  national  airlines: 

(C)  the  adjustment  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic 
with  regard  to : 

(1)  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of 
origin  and  the  countries  of  destination, 

(2)  the  requirements  of  through  airline  opera- 
tion, and 

(3)  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area  through 
which  the  airline  passes  after  taking  account  of 
local  and  regional  services. 

5.  The  representatives  of  the  two  countries  were 
united  in  the  belief  that  until  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment should  be  adopted,  the  Bermuda  type  of 
agreement  represents  the  best  form  of  approach  to 
the  problem  of  interim  bilateral  agreements. 

6.  In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  principles 
each  government  is  prepared  upon  the  request  of 
any  other  government  with  which  it  has  already 
concluded  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  that 
is  not  deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  prin- 
ciples to  make  such  adjustments  as  may  be  found 
to  be  necessary. 

7.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
setting  up  the  machinery  envisaged  in  the  Ber- 
muda conversations  for  continuous  consultation 
and  exchange  of  view  between  the  two  countries 
on  civil  aviation  problems.  Mr.  Laurence  Vass 
has  been  appointed  as  representative  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  with  the  Ministry  of  Civil 
Aviation  in  London.  Mr.  Nigel  Bicknell  has  been 
appointed  as  representative  of  the  Ministry  of 
Civil  Aviation  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  Washington. 

The  United  States  representatives  at  the  dis- 
cussions included:  Mr.  James  M.  Landis,  chair- 
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man  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ;  Mr.  William 
A.  M.  Burden,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Air;  Mr.  Garrison  Norton,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Transport  and  Communications  Policy  of 
the  Department  of  State ;  Mr.  George  A.  Brown- 
ell,  Personal  Representative  of  the  President  to 
the  Middle  East  and  India  in  connection  with  air 
agreements;  Mr.  Livingston  Satterthwaite,  Civil 
Air  Attache  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
London. 

The  United  Kingdom  representatives  included 
Lord  Winster,  Minister  for  Civil  Aviation;  Mr. 
Ivor  Thomas,  Parliamentary  Secretary;  Sir 
Henry  Self,  Permanent  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  Peter 
Masefielcl,  Civil  Air  Attache  at  the  British 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

British  Government  Will  Not 
Require  Documents  Connected 
With  Navicert  System 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  British  Government,  after  consultation 
with  this  Government,  has  decided  that  after 
September  30,  1946  navicerts,  ship  navicerts,  cer- 
tificates of  origin,  landcerts,  expasses,  and  similar 
documents  connected  with  the  navicert  system  will 
no  longer  be  required. 

However,  the  Reserved  Commodity  List  of  the 
International  Emergency  Food  Council  will  re- 
main in  effect,  and  shipments  of  commodities  upon 
that  list  and  of  commodities  under  the  control  of 
the  international  committees  dealing  with  tin, 
rubber,  and  textiles  should  be  made  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  allocations  made  by  the  Council 
and  the  committees. 

Summation  of  Non-Military 
Activities  in  Japan 

Summation  no.  10  for  the  month  of  July  1946 
of  non-military  activities  in  Japan,  consisting  of 
information  on  political,  economic,  and  social 
activities,  was  released  to  the  press  simultaneously 
by  General  Headquarters,  Supreme  Commander 
for  Allied  Powers,  in  Tokyo  and  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington  on  September  14. 


Reply  to  Yugoslav  Note  Alleging  Improper  Treatment  of 
Yugoslavs  in  Venezia  Giulia 


[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

There  follows  the  text  of  a  note  delivered  Sep- 
tember 17,  1946  by  Ambassador  Patterson  to  the 
Yugoslav  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has 
the  honor  to  refer  to  the  latter's  notes  Nos.  8515  of 
July  26  and  9659  of  August  14,  1946,  alleging  im- 
proper treatment  of  Yugoslav  officers  and  men  in 
zone  A  of  Venezia  Giulia. 

In  the  first  of  these  notes  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  alleges  that  on  June  30,  1946  the 
civil  and  Allied  military  police  in  Trieste  made 
no  attempt  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  the  premises 
of  the  Yugoslav  War  Booty  Commission,  and 
while  taking  no  action  against  persons  who  at- 
tacked this  building,  arrested  Yugoslav  officers 
and  men.  In  making  this  allegation  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  has  placed  an  entirely  false 
interpretation  upon  the  facts  of  the  matter.  In- 
vestigation has  shown  that  the  attack  upon  the 
premises  of  the  Yugoslav  War  Booty  Commission 
was  one  of  a  number  of  sporadic  outbreaks  of 
violence  occurring  simultaneously  and  provoked 
both  by  pro-Slav  and  pro-Italian  elements.  The 
civil  police  were  ordered  to  the  spot,  and  were  able 
to  minimize  the  property  damages  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted.  One  Yugoslav  officer 
and  two  Yugoslav  soldiers  were  arrested.  As 
they  admitted  that  they  had  fired  on  the  crowd, 
thereby  fatally  injuring  a  civilian,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  arrest  was  abundantly  justi- 
fied. There  is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  Min- 
istry's allegation  that  members  of  the  civil  police 
insisted  under  threat  of  using  firearms,  that  the 
door  of  the  Commission's  premises  should  be 
opened.  In  written  statements  one  of  the  two 
arrested  Yugoslav  soldiers  has  testified  that  a 
civil  policeman  "asked  admittance" ;  the  other  tes- 
tified that  three  or  four  minutes  after  the  firing 
of  shots  by  members  of  the  Commission  "the  civil 
police  arrived  and  protected  us  until  the  arrival 
of  the  American  MP's". 


In  the  same  note  the  Ministry  mentions  six 
other  instances  of  alleged  failure  of  the  civil  and 
Allied  military  police  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  Yugoslav  citizens  in  Trieste.  Of  this 
number,  three  were  not  reported  to  any  Allied  au- 
thority until  the  delivery  of  the  note  under  reply, 
a  procedure  which  renders  difficult  any  adequate 
investigation.  The  fullest  investigation  possible 
in  the  circumstances  has,  however,  failed  to  reveal 
any  independent  evidence  that  these  allegations 
are  well  founded.  The  remaining  three  allega- 
tions have  proved  on  investigation  to  be  false  in 
part  and  exaggerated  throughout. 

In  the  second  note  under  reference  the  Min- 
istry states  that  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
given  to  a  number  of  the  Ministry's  notes  alleg- 
ing that  other  similar  attacks  upon  Yugoslav 
persons  and  property  in  zone  A  of  Venezia 
Giulia  had  been  condoned  by  the  Allied  military 
authorities,  and  in  general  implying  that  those 
authorities  are  prejudiced  against  Yugoslav  in- 
terests. In  point  of  fact,  the  Embassy's  note  of 
May  20,  1946  clearly  indicates  the  attitude  which 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  forced 
to  adopt  towards  these  and  other  such  com- 
plaints received  from  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment. That  note  records  several  examples  of 
important  administrative  measures  undertaken 
by  the  Allied  military  authorities  which  were 
obviously  inspired  by  the  firm  intention  to 
maintain  an  impartial  administration.  It  also 
cites  numerous  instances  of  the  measures  taken 
by  pro-Slav  elements  to  obstruct  the  Allied  mili- 
tary administration  and  to  intimidate  the  local 
population,  thus  indicating  the  provocative  at- 
titude of  those  elements.  The  United  States 
Government  considers  that  its  note  answered 
the  complaints  put  forward  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  made  it  clear  that  it  could 
not  regard  such  complaints  as  being  justified. 
The  Embassy  has  nevertheless  been  instructed 
to  inform  the  Ministry  that  the  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Major  Cundar  (the  subject  of  the  Min- 
istry's note  No.   2894  of  March  20,   1946)    and 
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the  murder  of  Major  Ravnihar  (the  subject  of 
the  Ministry's  note  No,  5228  of  May  10,  1946), 
have  been  investigated  with  the  utmost  care  by 
the  Allied  authorities  concerned.  The  fact  that 
these  investigations  have  so  far  failed  to  result 
in  the  apprehension  of  the  assailants  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  lack  of  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  Allied  authorities.  Indeed, 
as  the  Ministry  is  aware,  the  failure  of  these 
investigations  in  the  case  of  Major  Ravnihar  is 
largely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  failure  of  Major 
Ravnihar's  companions  to  inform  the  police 
or  any  allied  authority  of  the  assault  upon  him 
until  several  days  had  passed. 

In  its  note  No.  9659  the  Ministry  also  alleges 
that  on  August  9,  1946,  a  Major  Despot,  the 
political  commissar  of  a  Yugoslav  detachment  in 
zone  A,  together  with  another  Yugoslav  officer 
and  a  soldier,  was  assaulted  by  Allied  military 
police,  and  was  not  protected  from  further  as- 
sault by  "Fascist  mobs".  The  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are  as  follows :  On  August  9,  1946,  attempts 
by  pro-Slav  elements  to  interfere  with  an 
authorized  Italian  demonstration  in  Gorizia  re- 
sulted in  two  hand  grenades  being  thrown  by 
unknown  persons  presumed  to  be  pro-Slav  and 
in  the  infliction  of  several  casualties.  Shortly 
after  this  incident  a  Yugoslav  staff  car  in  which 
Major  Despot  and  another  Yugoslav  officer  were 
riding  was  stopped  and  menaced  by  Italian 
demonstrators.  Members  of  the  civil  police, 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  Allied  military 
police,  intervened  in  order  to  escort  the  two 
officers  to  safety.  Both  officers  resisted  violently 
and  the  driver  of  the  car  threatened  the  police 
and  the  crowd  with  a  hand  grenade.  A  search 
was  then  undertaken  by  the  police,  revealing 
several  more  grenades  in  the  car  and  a  loaded 
pistol  in  the  driver's  pocket,  The  crowd,  ob- 
serving this,  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  and  en- 
deavored to  assault  the  Yugoslav  officers,  with 
the  result  that  further  Allied  military  police 
arriving  on  the  scene  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  escorting  them  to  safety. 

The  findings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  disclosed 
that  a  member  of  the  civil  police  struck  the  second 
Yugoslav  officer  in  the  belief  that  the  latter  was 
about  to  attack  him,  and  that  in  the  general  con- 
fusion Major  Despot  was  also  struck  by  an  un- 
identified member  of  the  police.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  gross  provocation  offered  hy  Major 


Despot  and  his  companions,  both  in  deliberately 
and  in  unnecessarily  interfering  in  an  area  of 
disturbance,  and  more  particularly  in  threatening 
the  police  and  the  crowd  with  a  hand  grenade,  and 
in  resisting  all  attempts  by  the  police  to  conduct 
them  to  safety,  the  United  States  Government 
cannot  admit  that  any  blame  whatever  attaches 
to  the  members  of  the  civil  police  concerned. 
Moreover,  Major  Despot  acknowledged  that  the 
Allied  military  police  concerned  were  endeavoring 
to  bring  him  to  safety  and  that  on  no  occasion 
was  he  struck  by  them.  The  Embassy  has  in  fact 
been  instructed  to  lodge  the  most  vigorous  protest 
against  the  behavior  of  Major  Despot  and  his  com- 
panions. Major  Despot  in  addition  to  the  provo- 
cative actions  recorded  above,  and  the  possession 
of  prohibited  weapons,  conducted  himself  in  the 
most  offensive  manner  towards  the  General  officer 
commanding  the  88th  Division,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence been  ordered  to  leave  zone  A  of  Venezia 
Giulia. 

As  stated  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  present 
note,  the  United  States  Government  considers  that 
the  instances  given  in  the  Embassy's  note  of  May 
20  for  the  obstructive  and  terroristic  activities  of 
pro -Slav  elements  in  zone  A  constitute  in  them- 
selves a  reply  to  many  of  the  complaints  leveled 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government.  Since  that  date 
numerous  further  instances  of  such  activity  have 
come  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  "Govern- 
ment. In  particular,  on  July  21,  1946,  a  Yugo- 
slav known  to  be  a  political  opponent  of  the  pre- 
sent Yugoslav  Government  was  shot  dead  in  the 
streets  of  Trieste  by  the  occupants  of  a  motor  car 
in  motion,  which  bore  a  zone  B  registration  plate. 
On  July  26,  1946,  an  attempt  to  kidnap  another 
Yugoslav  of  similar  political  opinion  was  pre- 
vented by  an  Allied  soldier.  The  car  used  in  this 
operation  subsequently  crashed  while  attempting 
to  escape,  and  the  driver,  who  was  arrested,  was 
discovered  to  be  a  resident  of  Flume  and  to  be 
employed  by  an  office  of  the  Yugoslav  security 
organization.  The  upholstery  of  the  vehicle  was 
found  to  be  heavily  bloodstained,  and  two  pairs  of 
handcuffs  were  discovered  in  it,  circumstances 
which  lead  to  overwhelming  suspicion  that  it.  had 
been  used  in  other  criminal  activities  by  pro-Slav 
elements. 

The  Ministry  cannot  suppose  that  activities  of 
this  nature  can  be  undertaken  by  pro-Slav  ele- 
ments without  provoking  serious  reaction  from 
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the  local  population,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  forced  to  point  out  that  it  is  such  activi- 
ties and  other  forms  of  provocation  offered  by 
members  of  the  Yugoslav  detachment  in  zone  A 
which  are  directly  responsible  for  many  of  the 
attacks  upon  Yugoslav  persons  and  property  of 
which  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  complained. 
Although  the  Allied  military  authorities  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  in  their  power  to  suppress  such 
attacks,  the  remedy  for  this  situation  lies  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Yugoslav  Government  itself. 
In  its  note  of  May  20. 1946  the  Embassy  expressed 
the  firm  intention  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  a  fair 
and  impartial  administration  in  zone  A  in  Venezia 
Giulia,  so  long  as  the  obligations  which  have  been 
■undertaken  in  that  area  continue.  The  Embassy 
is  instructed  to  emphasize  once  again  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  not  be  deflected 
from  this  course.  At  the  same  time  it  must  once 
again  deplore  in  the  strongest  terms  the  failure  of 
the  Yugoslav  Government  to  accord  in  this  task 
the  cooperation  to  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment believes  itself  entitled. 

The  Embassy  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  assurance  of  its 
high  consideration. 


American  Citizens  Prevented 
From  Leaving  Albania 

[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  advised  by 
the  United  States  Mission  at'  Tirana  that  the  Al- 
banian authorities  have  declined  to  issue  permits 
to  American  citizens  who  are  also  considered  citi- 
zens of  Albania  to  leave  that  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  returning  to  the  United  States. 

Several  cases  involving  naturalized  American 
citizens  of  Albanian  origin  were  taken  up  by  the 
United  States  Mission  at  Tirana  with  the  Albanian 
authorities.  It  was  pointed  out  that  under  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Albania, 
signed  at  Tirana  on  April  5,  1932,  Albania  obli- 
gated itself  to  hold  as  having  lost  their  Albanian 
nationality  and  to  be  nationals  of  the  United 


States,  nationals  of  Albania  who  have  been  or 
shall  be  naturalized  in  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  failure  of  Albania  to  abide  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  and  to  issue  permits  to  enable  natu- 
ralized American  citizens  to  depart  from  Albania 
before  October  13,  1946  will  result  in  the  loss  of 
their  American  citizenship.  Section  404  of  the 
Nationality  Act  of  1940,  which  becomes  effective 
on  October  13,  1946,  provides  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  shall  lose  his  citizenship  by  residing  con- 
tinuously for  three  years  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  law  in  the  territory  of  the  foreign 
state  of  which  he  was  formerly  a  national. 

The  United  States  Mission  at  Tirana  has  also 
reported  to  the  Department  that  the  Albanian  offi- 
cials have  also  refused  to  permit  relatives  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  leave  Albania  for  the  purpose  of 
coming  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States 
Mission  has  sought  in  every  way  to  assist  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  prospective  immigrants  and  non- 
immigrants to  depart  from  Albania  but  has  met 
with  an  uncooperative  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Albanian  authorities. 


Resumption  of  Radio 
Frequencies  With  International 
Telecommunication  Union 

[Released  to  the  press  September  17] 

The  Department  of  State  has  informed  the 
Director  of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  that  the  United 
States  is  resuming  normal  notification  of  radio 
frequencies  to  the  Bern  Bureau  of  the  I.T.U. 

Effective  September  16,  1946  all  new  radio  fre- 
quencies assigned  to  radio  stations  in  the  United 
States  will  be  registered  at  Bern;  and  effective 
October  16,  1946  the  backlog  of  new  radio  fre- 
quencies which  were  assigned  during  the  war  years 
will  be  registered. 

The  notifications  will  be  made  to  the  I.T.U.  Bern 
Bureau  by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  submission  of  new  frequencies  to  I.T.U.  was 
discontinued  in  September  1939. 


One  Hundred  Years  of  Liberia's  Independence 

REMARKS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

Mr.  Consul  General,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
One  hundred  years  is  a  good  ripe  age  for  a  man. 
But  among  nations  it  is  that  of  a  stripling,  with 
all  the  risks  and  rewards  of  life  ahead. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  great  empires 
have  waxed  and  waned ;  the  meek  have  risen  and 
the  mighty  have  fallen;  great  peoples  have  lost 
their  internal  freedom  and  external  independence. 
Down  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  has  kept  its  candle  of  freedom  burning 
without  interruption  for  an  entire  century,  not- 
withstanding that  Liberia  was  involved  in  both 
world  wars  in  this  century. 

Any  people,  anywhere  in  the  world,  would  be 
proud  of  a  record  of  independence,  and  consider- 
ing the  special  difficulties  it  has  faced  and  over- 
come, the  Republic  of  Liberia  has  special  reason 
to  be  proud  of  its  achievement.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  I  salute  you, 
sir,  and  the  country  you  represent,  as  you  cele- 
brate the  hundredth  year  of  your  country's  inde- 
pendence. 

I  have  always  considered  it  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting paradoxes  of  history  that  Negro  freed- 
men  from  the  United  States — men  freed  from 
slavery  here — should  have  fashioned  the  political 
institutions  in  their  new  home  in  Liberia,  and 
their  bill  of  rights,  after  those  in  the  United  States. 
We  American  citizens  call  this  a  classical  his- 
torical tribute. 

We  have  made  much  progress  in  this  country 
since  1846,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
That  is  one  of  the  interesting  facts  about  de- 
mocracy— there  are  always  improvements  and 
additions  Which  we  concede  must  be  made,  and 
there  are  usually  materials  at  hand  with  which  to 
tackle  them. 

I  notice  from  my  reading  of  history  that  the 
people  of  Liberia,  having  borrowed  many  of  their 

1  Made  on  Sept.  20  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Liberia  in  New  York,  to  celebrate  entry  into  the 
100th  year  of  Liberia's  independence. 


political  institutions  from  the  United  States,  then 
proceeded  to  make  many  of  the  same  mistakes  and 
to  be  guilty  of  the  same  shortcomings  they,  too, 
have  been  trying  to  overcome.  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  human  species  is  often  more  animal  than 
rational.  It  has  difficulty,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  and  Liberia,  but  all  over  the  world,  in 
creating  satisfactory  institutions. 

Today  the  Liberian  people,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  great  President,  William  V.  S.  Tub- 
man, is  making  important  progress  in  improving 
its  political  house.  Woman  suffrage  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  adopted  and  the  interior  tribes  have 
been  given  representation  in  the  Government  at 
Monrovia.  These  reforms  show  a  trend  which, 
we  can  hope,  will  continue  to  be  carried  forward. 

Even  while  the  recent  war  was  on,  President 
Tubman  was  taking  steps  to  extend  social  and 
economic  democracy  in  Liberia  as  essential  corol- 
laries of  political  democracy.  In  so  doing,  Presi- 
dent Tubman  called  upon  one  who  would  help 
him  in  this  task,  one  who  had  always  taken  a 
special  interest  in  Liberia,  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

As  a  result  of  President  Tubman's  appeal  a  pro- 
gram of  cooperation  and  assistance  was  form- 
ulated, which  included  a  great  port  development 
at  Monrovia,  an  economic  mission  to  investigate 
the  development  possibilities  of  the  country,  and 
a  public  health  mission.  Other  projects  have 
been  carried  on  under  the  State  Department's 
cultural  relations  program  which  is  now  a  part 
of  my  special  responsibility  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Under  the  State  Department's  program 
of  assistance  several  scientific  and  technical  mis- 
sions have  gone  to  Liberia.  There  have  been  an 
agricultural  mission  and  a  nursing  mission. 

The  public  health  mission  headed  by  Dr.  John 
B.  West  which  went  to  Liberia'  in  1944  accom- 
plished much  that  was  of  benefit  both  to  Liberia 
and  this  country.  In  testimony  presented  to  Con- 
gress a  year  ago,  Dr.  West  stated  that  in  less  than 
a  year  malaria  mosquitos  had  been  reduced  one- 
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fourth  and  many  tropical  diseases  had  been 
studied. 

I  heard  Dr.  West's  testimony  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House,  on  the  proposed 
Bloom  bill  which  would  have  permitted  a  con- 
tinuing program  of  technical  and  scientific  col- 
laboration with  foreign  countries,  including  Li- 
beria. Though  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it 
failed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Senate.  I  pro- 
pose to  have  the  bill  introduced  in  the  next 
Congress. 

The  State  Department  is  now  planning  to  set  up 
a  cultural  center  in  Monrovia  which  will  contain 
a  basic  collection  of  books,  magazines,  pictures, 
music  records  and  films  on  America  and  Amer- 
ican life.  This  will  be  available  to  Liberian  schools 
and  to  the  public. 

We  are  also  hoping  to  increase  our  exchange  of 
students,  professors  and  specialists.  We  have  been 
glad  to  have  the  eleven  students  from  Liberia  who 
have  been  studying  in  this  country  this  past  year. 
This  number  should  be  greatly  enlarged.  We 
would  welcome  "trainees"  who  want  to  study  in 
some  of  our  government  departments  such  as  the 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and.  the  Bureau  of  Aeronautics.  As  Rob- 
erts Field  in  Monrovia  becomes  one  of  the  im- 
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portant  points  in  the  world-wide  network  of  air 
transportation,  cooperative  projects  and  informa- 
tion exchanges  become  more  than  ever  important 
and  mutually  valuable.  Monrovia  is  now  only 
thirty  hours  from  this  banquet. 

It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  know  that  the 
long  American  association  with  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  is  being  continued  and  intensified  through 
the  programs  with  which  I  am  associated.  It  has 
been  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  since  the  first 
free  American  Negro  left  this  country  to  start  a 
new  life  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Throughout  that 
period  this  country  has  taken  a  special  interest  in 
the  people  of  Liberia  and  has  acted  many  times  to 
support  Liberian  independence  and  well-being. 

What  of  the  next  one  hundred  years?  My 
crystal  ball  has  a  way  of  becoming  clouded.  But 
I  prophecy  for  Liberia  a  more  intensified  eco- 
nomic development  and  an  attention  to  social  wel- 
fare which  will  greatly  speed  up  progress  toward 
a  more  perfect  political  democracy.  I  have  the 
same  hope  for  this  country  of  ours,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  racial  relations  where  we  have  so 
much  to  learn  and  such  need  of  progress.  I  also 
predict  that  relations  between  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  and  the  United  States  are  destined  to  be 
intensified  and  enriched  many  fold. 


Proposals  for  Termination  of  Defense 
Agreement  With  Iceland 


[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

Note  delivered  by  the  American  Minister  at 
Reykjavik  on  September  19,  1946  to  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Iceland 

Excellency  : 

In  1941  the  Government  of  Iceland  entrusted 
the  protection  of  Iceland  to  the  United  States. 
The  threat  to  the  security  of  Iceland  and  the 
American  continent  then  existing  has  been  elimi- 
nated by  the  military  defeat  of  the  Axis  forces. 
However,  obligations  arising  out  of  the  war  still 
continue. 

In  view  of  the  changed  conditions  and  follow- 
ing recent  conversations  between  Your  Excellency 
and  representatives  of  my  Government  I  have  the 


honor  to  propose  an  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Iceland  as  follows : 

( 1 )  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Iceland  agree  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  defense  agreement  of  July  1,  1941,  which 
shall  terminate  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  agreement. 

(2)  The  Keflavik  area  and  the  airfields  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  airport  and  the  immovable 
installations  constructed  thereon  by  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  listed  in  a  joint  United 
States-Icelandic  inventory  to  be  prepared  concur- 
rently with  the  transfer  of  the  airport,  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Government  of  Iceland.  The 
airport  shall  then  become  the  undisputed  property 
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of  the  Icelandic  State  in  fulfilment  of  the  under- 
takings of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  thereto. 

(3)  Transit  and  technical  stop  rights  at  the 
airport  will  be  accorded  to  civil  aircraft  of  all 
nations  which  are  granted  such  rights  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iceland. 

(4)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
withdraw  as  promptly  as  possible  United  States 
military  and  naval  personnel  now  in  the  city  of 
Reykjavik  and  during  a  period  of  180  days,  com- 
mencing upon  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
agreement,  will  progressively  withdraw  all  other 
United  States  military  and  naval  personnel  now 
in  Iceland. 

(5)  The  Keflavik  airport  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  use  by  aircraft  operated  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  United  States 
obligations  to  maintain  control  agencies  in  Ger- 
many. To  this  end  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  and  may,  at  its  ex- 
pense, maintain  either  directly  or  under  its  respon- 
sibility the  services,  facilities  and  personnel  neces- 
sary to  such  use.  The  special  character  of  these 
aircraft  and  their  personnel  will  be  respected  as 
far  as  customs,  immigration  and  other  formalities 
are  concerned.  No  landing  fees  shall  be  charged 
such  aircraft. 

(-6)  In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  air- 
port the  United  States  will  train  Icelandic  per- 
sonnel, to  the  extent  circumstances  permit,  in  air- 
port techniques  to  enable  Iceland  to  assume  pro- 
gressively the  operation  of  the  airport  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

(7)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Iceland  will  jointly  determine 
operational,  safety  and  similar  regulations  to  gov- 
ern the  use  of  the  airport  by  all  aircraft.  Such 
regulations  shall  not,  however,  impair  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  the  Government  of  Iceland  with 
respect  to  the  control  and  operation  of  the  airport. 

(8)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Iceland  will  determine  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  formula  for  the  equitable  dis- 
tribution between  them  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 


and  operation  of  the  airport;  provided,  however, 
that  neither  Government  shall  be  obligated  to  in- 
cur any  expense  with  regard  to  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  airport  which  it  does  not  deem 
necessary  to  meet  its  own  needs. 

(9)  No  duty  or  other  taxes  shall  be  charged  on 
material,  equipment,  supplies  or  goods  imported 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  its  agents  under  the  agreement  or  for  the  use 
of  personnel  in  Iceland  by  reason  of  employment 
pursuant  to  the  agreement.  No  export  tax  shall 
be  charged  on  the  removal  of  such  articles. 

(10)  No  personnel  of  the  United  States  resident 
on  territory  of  Iceland  by  reason  of  employment 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
income  tax  on  income  derived  from  sources  out- 
side of  Iceland. 

( 11 )  Upon  the  termination  of  the  present  agree- 
ment the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  the  right  to  remove  from  the  airport  all  mov- 
able installations  and  equipment  which  have  been 
constructed  or  provided  by  the  United  States  or 
its  agents  after  the  date  of  the  agreement,  unless 
by  agreement  such  installations  and  equipment 
are  bought  by  the  Government  of  Iceland. 

( 12 )  The  agreement  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  control  agencies  in  Germany 
shall  have  been  fulfilled ;  provided,  however,  that 
at  any  time  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  from  the 
coming  into  force  of  the  present  agreement  either 
government  may  propose  a  review  of  the  agree- 
ment. In  such  case,  the  two  governments  shall 
consult  as  soon  as  possible.  If  no  agreement  is 
reached  as  a  result  of  such  consultation  within  a 
period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  original 
notification  either  government  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  give  notice  of  intention  to  denounce 
the  agreement,  which  shall  then  terminate  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

Should  the  Government  of  Iceland  accept  the 
proposals  set  forth  above,  the  affirmative  reply  of 
Your  Excellency  shall  constitute,  together  with 
this  note,  the  agreement  of  the  two  Governments 
in  these  matters. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my  most 
distinguished  consideration. 


An  International  Trade  Organization 


[Released  to  the  press  September  20] 

The  Department  of  State  made  public  on  Sep- 
tember 20  the  text  and  summary  of  a  Suggested 
Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations.1 

The  draft  charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization  is  based  upon  the  United  States 
Proposal*  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment issued  last  December.  It  has  been  under 
preparation  for  several  months  by  a  technical 
staff  drawn  from  a  number  of  agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  was  drafted  in  the 


light  of  various  comments  on  the  Proposals  origi- 
nating in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
It  is  issued,  however,  solely  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States. 

Public  hearings  on  the  suggested  charter  will  be 
held  by  an  appropriate  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee beginning  on  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 
At  these  hearings  all  interested  persons  and  organ- 
izations will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  written  and  oral  views  regarding  any  aspect 
of  the  draft. 


FOREWORD  TO  THE  CHARTER  BY  THE 
UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 


In  December  1945  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  published  and  transmitted  to  other  govern- 
ments for  their  consideration  a  document  entitled 
Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment. 

These  Proposals  put  forward  the  idea  that  there 
should  be  established  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations,  the  members  of 
which  would  agree  to  conduct  their  commercial 
relations  in  accordance  with  rules  to  be  set  forth  in 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization.  The  Proposals 
contained  suggestions  for  rules  to  govern  trade 
barriers,  restrictive  business  practices,  intergov- 
ernmental commodity  arrangements,  and  the  in- 
ternational aspects  of  domestic  employment  poli- 
cies, and  outlined  a  suggested  structure  for  the 
International  Trade  Organization  itself.  The  gov- 
ernments of  several  other  countries  have  expressed 
their  general  agreement  with  these  suggestions. 

In  February  1946  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  at  its  first  meeting, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  an  international 
conference  on  trade  and  employment  to  consider 


the  creation  of  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation. It  also  established  a  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee of  19  countries  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
ference and  to  prepare  a  draft  Charter  for  such 
an  Organization.  The  Preparatory  Committee  is 
to  meet  in  London  in  the  fall  of  1946. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  prepared  an  elabora- 
tion of  its  Proposals  in  the  form  of  a  suggested 
Charter  for  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion. Copies  of  the  suggested  Charter  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  the  other  governments  named  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  serve  on  the 
Preparatory  Committee. 

,  The  suggested  Charter  is  the  work  of  many  per- 
sons of  competence  and  experience  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, It  is  put  forward,  however,  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  not  as  a  document  expressing  the 
fixed  or  final  views  of  this  Government.  The  draft 
should  clarify  possible  obscurities  and  remove  any 
misunderstandings  to  which  the  condensed 
language  of  the  Proposals  may  have  given  rise. 


SUGGESTED  CHARTER  FOR  AN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS:  SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS 


I.  Need  for  an  ITO  Charter 

The  United  Nations  have  taken  many  important 
steps  toward  the  creation  of  prosperous  economic 
and  social  conditions  throughout  the  world. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  are  designed  to 


promote  world  monetary  stability  and  to  assist  in 
economic  reconstruction  and  development.  Other 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations  deal 
with  food  and  agriculture,  with  emergency  relief, 
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with  civil  aviation,  with  labor,  with  health,  and 
with  educational  and  social  advancement.  The 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco  set  up  an  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  coordinate  all  these 
institutions  and  generally  to  promote  conditions 
of  economic  and  social  progress  and  development 
which  are  necessary  to  world  peace. 

There  still  remains  the  need  for  direct  action 
to  maintain  and  protect  employment  against 
threats  of  depression,  and  to  attack  the  trade  bar- 
riers and  discriminations  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  expansion  of  the  production,  exchange,  and 
consumption  of  goods.  Such  action  is  essential 
to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the  whole  structure 
of  economic  and  social  cooperation  thus  far  built 
up. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  suggested  Charter  for 
an  International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  to  assure  that  this  action  will  be  taken. 

II.  The  Charter  as  a  Whole 

The  ITO  Charter  seeks  to  accomplish  four  main 
things :  ( 1 )  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment in  member  countries ;  (2)  to  bring  about 
the  general  relaxation  and  regulation  of  barriers 
to  world  trade,  whether  such  barriers  are  imposed 
by  governments  or  private  organizatons ;  (3)  to 
provide  an  orderly  procedure  under  agreed  rules 
for  the  negotiation  of  intergovernmental  commod- 
ity arrangements ;  and  (4)  to  create  permanent  in- 
ternational machinery  for  consultation  and  col- 
laboration in  trade  and  related  matters. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  set  forth  in 
seven  chapters  and  79  articles,  as  follows : 

Chapter  I — Establishes  the  broad  purposes  of  the 
International  Trade  Organization  (art.  1) 

Chapter  II — Regulates  membership  in  the  Organ- 
ization (art.  2) 

Chapter  III — Provides  for  the  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment (arts.  3  through  7) 

Chapter  IV — Provides  for  the  reduction  of  gov- 
ernmental barriers  of  all  kinds  and  for  the 


1  This  Conference  has  been  called  for  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  a  resolution 
adopted  in  February  1946.  The  question  as  to  what  coun- 
tries, if  any,  not  members  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
invited  to  the  Conference  has  been  referred  to  a  prepar- 
atory committee  of  19  nations  created  by  the  Council  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  Conference. 


elimination  of  trade  discriminations  (arts.  8 
through  33) 

Chapter  V — Provides  for  concerted  action  to  elim- 
inate restrictive  trade  practices  by  cartels  and 
combines  (arts.  34  through  40) 

Chapter  VI — Regulates  the  making  of  intergov- 
ernmental agreements  to  deal  with  surplus 
commodities  (arts.  41  through  49) 

Chapter  VII — Creates  the  machinery  for  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  Charter  and  to  promote 
continuing  international  cooperation  in  trade 
and  related  matters  (arts.  50  through  79) 

III.  Summary  of  Detailed  Provisions 

Chapter  I — Purposes 

Chapter  I  sets  forth  the  broad  purposes  of  the 
ITO.  These  are :  to  promote  the  cooperative  solu- 
tion of  trade  problems;  to  expand  opportunities 
for  trade  and  economic  development ;  to  aid  the  in- 
dustrialization of  underdeveloped  countries;  and 
in  general  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the  produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  consumption  of  goods,  the  re- 
duction of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers,  and 
the  elimination  of  trade  discriminations. 

Chapter  II — Membership 

Chapter  II  looks  toward  broad  membership  in 
the  Organization.  It  provides  for  two  general 
categories  of  members :  original  members  and  other 
members.  Original  members  would  be  all  those 
countries  which  are  represented  at  the  proposed 
International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment1 and  which  accept  the  ITO  Charter  by  a 
certain  date.  Other  countries  would  be  brought 
in  with  the  approval  of  the  Organization  after  it 
had  become  established. 

Chapter  III — Employment  Provisions 

Chapter  III  recognizes  that  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment are  essential  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
the  ITO  and,  reciprocally,  that  measures  to  pro- 
mote high  levels  of  employment  should  be  con- 
sistent with  these  purposes.  Accordingly,  each 
member  of  the  ITO  would  agree  to  take  action  de- 
signed to  achieve  and  maintain  employment 
within  its  own  jurisdiction  through  measures  ap- 
propriate to  its  political  and  economic  institu- 
tions, to  avoid  domestic  employment  measures 
which  create  unemployment  in  other  countries,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  collection,  analysis, 
and    exchange    of    information    on    employment 
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problems  and  consult  regularly  on  these  prob- 
lems, and  to  hold  special- conferences  if  depression 
should  threaten. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  furthering  the  employment 
objectives  of  the  Charter.  These  matters  are 
placed  under  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
rather  than  under  the  ITO  because  the  Council  has 
been  given  the  broad  function  of  promoting  full 
employment  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  also  because  the  Council,  by  virtue  of  its  au- 
thority to  coordinate  the  many  specialized  inter- 
national agencies  whose  activities  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  employment,  is  better  fitted  for 
this  work  than  the  ITO. 

Chapter  IV — General  Commercial  Policy 

Chapter  IV,  the  longest  in  the  Charter,  pro- 
vides for  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  govern- 
mental barriers  to  international  trade.  Broadly, 
these  barriers  take  the  form  of  excessive  customs 
regulations  of  all  kinds:  tariffs;  embargoes  and 
quotas;  exchange  restrictions  on  trade;  govern- 
mental subsidization  of  production  or  exports; 
restrictive  practices  by  state-trading  enterprises ; 
and  the  discriminatory  application  of  trade  bar- 
riers and  controls  generally. 

Chapter  IV  contains  provisions  relating  to  all 
these  types  of  trade  barriers  and  to  connected  mat- 
ters. The  chapter  is  divided  into  10  sections,  as 
follows : 

Section  A  (General  Commercial  Provisions)  es- 
tablishes equality  of  treatment  in  trade  gen- 
erally. Eliminates  or  regulates  various  ad- 
ministrative devices  which  hamper  imports 
or  discriminate  in  trade.  Requires  full  pub- 
lication of  trade  regulations  and  advance 
notice  of  restrictive  regulations. 

Section  B  (Tariffs  and  Tariff  Preferences)  re- 
quires reciprocal  negotiations  for  the  substan- 
tial reduction  of  tariffs  and  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  import  tariff  preferences. 

Section  C  (Quantitative  Restrictions)  eliminates 
quotas  and  embargoes  on  trade  in  general,  but 
permits  them  for  agreed  purposes  under 
defined  circumstances. 

Section  D  (Exchange  Control)  eliminates  ex- 
change restrictions  on  trade  in  general,  but 
permits  them  for  agreed  purposes  under  de- 
fined circumstances. 
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Section  E  (Subsidies)  requires  that  subsidies  af- 
fecting trade  be  reported  to  the  ITO;  that 
those  seriously  injuring  trade  be  subject  to 
negotiated  limitations;  and  that  export  sub- 
sidies in  general  be  eliminated  except  under 
defined  circumstances. 

Section  F  (State  Trading)  requires  that  state 
trading  enterprises  be  operated  in  a  non-dis- 
criminatory manner;  that  state  monopolies 
of  individual  products  negotiate  for  the  re- 
duction of  protection  afforded  to  domestic 
producers ;  and  that  complete  state  monopolies 
of  all  foreign  trade  agree  to  maintain  total 
imports  of  all  products  at  a  level  to  be 
negotiated  periodically. 

Section  G  (Emergency  Provisions — Consulta- 
tion— Nullification  or  Impairment)  permits 
withdrawal  or  modification  of  tariff  or  other 
concessions  in  case  of  serious  injury  to  do- 
mestic producers;  provides  for  consultation 
with  ITO  on  all  phases  of  chapter  IV;  per- 
mits members  to  withdraw  concessions  from 
countries  which  do  not  live  up  to  obligations 
of  chapter  IV. 

Section  H  (Relations  with  Non-Members)  pro- 
hibits agreements  with  non-members  promis- 
ing them  benefits  of  Charter;  prevents  mem- 
bers, after  an  initial  period,  from  extending 
tariff  concessions  to  non-members  without 
ITO  approval. 
Section  I  (General  Exceptions)  excepts  from 
chapter  IV  measures  usually  excepted  from 
commercial  agreements  (e.  g.  sanitary  regula- 
tions, traffic  in  arms,  and  the  like). 
Section  J  (Territorial  application)  applies  chap- 
ter IV  to  customs  territories  of  members; 
permits  special  advantages  to  promote 
frontier  traffic  or  arising  out  of  customs 
unions. 

Chapter  V — Restrictive  Business  Practices 

Under  chapter  V  members  of  the  ITO  would 
agree  to  take  appropriate  individual  and  collec- 
tive measures  to  eliminate  business  practices 
among  commercial  enterprises  which  restrict  inter- 
national trade  and  thus  frustrate  the  purposes  of 
the  ITO.  The  chapter  defines  certain  practices 
which  would  be  presumed  to  be  restrictive  of  trade 
unless  shown  otherwise.  Among  these  practices 
would  be  combinations,  agreements,  or  other  ar- 
rangements which  fix  prices,  allocate  markets  or 
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customers,  boycott  or  discriminate  against  enter- 
prises outside  the  arrangement,  limit  production, 
and  suppress  technology. 

A  complaint  procedure  would  be  set  up  for  tak- 
ing action  against  particular  restrictive  business 
practices  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  described 
above.  Under  this  procedure  the  ITO  would  re- 
ceive complaints  from  a  member,  or  from  persons 
or  business  organizations  within  a  member's  terri- 
tory, that  a  particular  business  arrangement  is  re- 
stricting international  trade.  If  the  ITO  found 
that  the  complaint  was  justified,  it  could  recom- 
mend that  members  take  appropriate  remedial 
action. 

Members  would  agree  to  cooperate  with  the  ITO 
in  eliminating  restrictive  business  practices. 
Among  other  things,  they  would  agree  to  obtain 
and  furnish  to  the  ITO  information  needed  by  it 
in  connection  with  particular  restrictive  practices ; 
to  consult  with  the  ITO  regarding  complaints 
which  had  been  filed;  and  to  take  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  ITO  recommendations  regarding 
particular  practices  found  to  be  restrictive. 

Chapter  VI — Intergovernmental  C ommodity  Ar- 
rangements 

Chapter  VI  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain commodities,  usually  primary  agricultural 
products,  special  difficulties,  such  as  a  world  sur- 
plus, may  arise  which  would  warrant  the  adoption 
of  intergovernmental  commodity  agreements  regu- 
lating production,  trade,  or  prices.  Such  agree- 
ments would  have  to  be  consistent  with  certain 
general  objectives  and  would  need  to  satisfy  certain 
conditions. 

Regulatory  commodity  agreements  would  be 
justified  if  necessary  (1)  to  enable  countries  to 
solve  difficulties  caused  by  surpluses  without  tak- 
ing unilateral  action  which  would  shift  the  burden 
of  the  problem  to  other  countries;  (2)  to  avoid  the 
serious  distress  to  producers  or  labor  caused  by 
surpluses  when  production  adjustments  cannot  be 
made  quickly  enough  because  of  the  lack  of  alterna- 
tive employment  opportunities;  and  (3)  to  pro- 
vide a  working  arrangement  for  a  transitional  pe- 
riod during  which  measures  may  be  taken  to  in- 
crease consumption  of  the  surplus  product  or  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  resources  and  manpower 
out  of  the  production  of  the  surplus  product  into 
more  remunerative  lines. 

It  would  be  required  that  the  members  con- 
cerned must  formulate  and  adopt  a  program  of 


economic  adjustment  designed  to  make  progress 
toward  solving  the  basic  problem  which  gave  rise 
to  the  proposal  for  a  commodity  agreement;  that 
such  agreements  be  open  initially  to  all  ITO  mem- 
bers on  equal  terms  and  that  they  assure  non- 
discriminatory treatment  to  all  members (  includ- 
ing those  not  participating  in  the  agreement)  ; 
that  they  provide  for  adequate  representation  by 
members  primarily  interested  in  the  commodity 
as  consumers,  and  give  consuming  countries  an 
equal  vote  with  producing  countries  in  deciding 
matters  such  as  the  regulation  of  prices,  trade, 
production,  stocks,  and  the  like;  that,  where 
practicable,  they  provide  for  measures  to  expand 
consumption  of  the  commodity  in  question ;  that 
they  assure  supplies  of  the  product  adequate  to 
meet  world  consumption  at  reasonable  prices ;  and 
that  they  make  appropriate  provision  to  satisfy 
world  consumption  from  the  most  effective  sources 
of  supply. 

Provision  is  made  that  full  publicity  must  attend 
all  important  stages  in  the  making  of  intergovern- 
mental commodity  agreements. 

Chapter  VII — Organization 

Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions and  structure  of  the  ITO  and  relates  them 
to  the  substantive  undertakings  of  members  pro- 
vided for  in  the  earlier  chapters. 

Functions.  The  functions  of  the  ITO  largely 
relate  to  its  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
chapter  IV  (Commercial  Policy),  chapter  V  (Re- 
strictive Business  Practices),  and  chapter  VI 
(Commodity  Agreements).  In  addition  to  func- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  ITO  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  and  advice  to  members  and 
other  international  organizations  in  connection 
with  specific  projects  of  industrialization  or  other 
economic  development;  to  promote  international 
agreements  such  as  those  designed  to  facilitate  the 
international  movement  of  capital,  technology, 
art,  and  skills,  and  those  relating  to  commercial 
travelers,  commercial  arbitration,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  double  taxation;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations  and  other  organizations  on 
economic  and  social  matters  and  on  measures  to 
maintain  peace  and  security. 

Structure.  The  principal  organs  of  the  ITO 
would  be  a  Conference,  an  Executive  Board,  a 
Commission  on  Commercial  Policy,  a  Commission 
on  Business  Practices,  a  Commodity  Commission, 
and  a  Secretariat. 
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The  Conference.  The  governing  Jx>dy  of  the 
ITO  would  be  the  Conference,  on  which  each  coun- 
try belonging  to  the  ITO  would  be  represented. 
The  decisions  of  the  Conference  on  most  matters 
would  be  taken  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  each  country  cast- 
ing one  vote.  The  Conference  would  have  final 
authority  to  determine  the  policies  of  the  ITO. 
It  would  be  authorized  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  purposes  of 
the  ITO  and  to  elect  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Board. 

Interim  Tariff  Committee.  An  Interim  Tariff 
Committee  within  the  ITO  would  be  charged  with 
the  function  of  authorizing  members  to  withhold, 
if  necessary,  tariff  reductions  from  other  members 
which  failed  to  meet  their  obligations  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  substantial  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
the  elimination  of  preferences.  The  Committee 
would  consist  of  those  members  of  the  ITO  which 
had  already  fulfilled  these  requirements  among 
themselves.1  Other  members  of  the  ITO  would  be 
entitled  to  join  the  Committee  upon  the  comple- 
tion by  them  of  adequate  negotiations  regarding 
tariffs  and  preferences.  All  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  taken  by  majority  vote,  each  mem- 
ber casting  one  vote. 

The  Executive  Board.  The  Executive  Board 
would  consist  of  15  members  of  the  ITO  elected  by 
the  Conference  every  three  years.  Decisions  of 
the  Board  would  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  each  country  casting 
one  vote.  The  Board  would  be  responsible  for 
executing  the  policies  of  the  ITO  and  for  exer- 
cising powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Conference. 
It  would  be  authorized  to  make  recommendations 
to  members  of  the  ITO,  to  the  Conference,  and  to 
other  international  organizations. 

The  Board  would  be  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate machinery  to  review  the  work  of  the  ITO 
as  it  relates  to  industrialization  and  other  eco- 
nomic development. 

The  Commissions.  The  Commission  on  Com- 
mercial Policy,  the  Commission  on  Business  Prac- 
tices, and  the  Commodity  Commission  would  be 
established  by  the  Conference  and  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Executive  Board.  The  Confer- 
ence would  be  authorized  to  establish  any  other 
commissions  which  might  in  time  be  required. 

The  commissioners  would  be  expert  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  in  their  personal  capacities. 


The  chairmen  of  the  Commissions  could  partici- 
pate, without  vote,  in  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  of  the  Conference.  Other  international  or- 
ganizations having  a  special  interest  in  the  activ- 
ities of  one  of  the  Commissions  might  be  invited 
to  participate  in  its  work. 

The  functions  of  the  three  Commissions  are  con- 
cerned largely  with  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Executive  Board  relating  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  ITO's  responsibilities  in  the  three 
specialized  fields.  In  addition,  the  Commissions 
would  perform  any  other  functions  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Conference  or  the  Board,  including 
such  functions  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  disputes  as  the  Board  might  deem  appropriate. 

Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  of  the  ITO 
would  consist  of  a  Director  General,  three  or  more 
Deputy  Directors  General,  and  such  staff  as  might 
be  required. 

The  Director  General  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Conference  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board.  He  could  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Board  and  Conference  and  initiate  pro- 
posals for  consideration  by  any  organ  of  the  ITO. 

The  Deputy  Directors  General  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  General.  Each  deputy 
would  be  an  ex  officio  member,  without  vote,  of  one 
of  the  Commissions,  and  would  have  charge  of  the 
Secretariat's  work  related  to  the  activities  of  that 
Commission. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions.  These  provisions 
largely  parallel  similar  provisions  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  other  international  organizations.  They 
deal  with  relations  between  the  ITO  and  other  or- 
ganizations, the  international  responsibilities  of 
the  staff  of  the  ITO,  legal  capacity  of  the  ITO, 
privileges  and  immunities  of  the  ITO,  amend- 
ments to  the  Charter,  interpretation  and  settle- 
ment of  legal  questions,  contributions  of  members, 
entry  into  force  of  the  Charter,  and  withdrawal 
from  the  ITO  and  termination  of  the  Charter. 


1  Initially,  the  Interim  Tariff  Committee  would  consist 
of  those  members  which  had  made  effective  the  agreement 
for  concerted  reduction  of  tariffs  and  trade  barriers  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  concluded  by  the  countries  already  in- 
vited by  the  United  States  to  negotiate  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  contemplated  that  the  agreement  would  incorporate 
schedules  of  tariff  concessions  and  certain  of  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  IV  of  the  Charter  (e.g.  those  relating  to 
most-favored-nation  treatment,  to  national  treatment  on 
internal  taxes  and  regulations,  to  quantitative  restric- 
tions, etc.) 


Foreign  Policies:  Their  Formulation  and  Enforcement 

BY  LOY  W.  HENDERSON1 


Ar  no  time,  even  while  this  country  was  at 
war,  has  the  Department  of  State  been  faced 
with  problems  more  delicate,  more  complicated, 
and  more  grave  than  those  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted at  this  time.  The  very  nature  of  these 
problems  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  evade 
them.  The  welfare  and,  in  certain  instances,  the 
security  of  the  United  States  demand  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  the  solution  of  many  of  them. 
If  we  are  to  meet  with  success  in  our  efforts  to 
carry  out  our  tasks  we  must  have  the  sympathetic 
understanding  and  the  full  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  When  I  say  full  support  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  are  asking  for  uncritical  support. 
We  not  only  welcome,  we  need  criticism  of  a  con- 
structive nature.  No  matter  how  honestly  and 
sincerely  we  may  endeavor  to  protect  the  interests 
and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  to  implement  policies  which  we  believe  to  be 
consonant  with  American  traditions  and  the  will 
of  the  American  people,  some  mistakes  may  be 
made.  Such  mistakes  may  be  based  on  an  inac- 
curate analysis  of  the  international  situation,  on  a 
failure  to  understand  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people,  or  on  faulty  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
tactics  which  should  be  employed  in  given  situ- 
•  ations.  Constructive  criticism  assists  us  in  dis- 
covering and  in  rectifying  these  mistakes.  It  is 
furthermore  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  charting  of 
our  course  for  the  future.  But  criticism  which 
is  constructive  must  also  be  enlightened.  Con- 
structive criticism  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
cannot  be  a  product  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  parti- 
sanship, intolerance,  or  hatred.  It  must  come 
from  those  who  have  given  really  careful  study 
to  our  international  situation  and  who  think  in 
terms  of  what  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  a  whole.    If  we  are  to  have  foreign 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  Sept.  19  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  Mr:  Henderson  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Near 
Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


policies  worthy  of  a  great  democracy  the  body  of 
American  citizens  must  take  a  personal  and  indi- 
vidual interest  in  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  no  foreign  poli- 
cies; that  we  are  drifting  somewhat  aimlessly  in 
an  uncharted  new  world  to  an  unknown  desti- 
nation ;  that  the  State  Department  flounders  in  the 
presence  of  each  new  problem  and  attempts  to 
solve  it  without  seriously  considering  how  the  solu- 
tion might  affect  the  broader  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  how  it  might  impair  our  ability  to  meet 
fresh  problems  of  the  future.  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  do  have  well-established  foreign  poli- 
cies. We  have  long-term  foreign  policies  which 
are  as  stable  and  as  permanent  as  the  traditions 
and  way  of  life  of  the  American  people.  We  are 
also  constantly  formulating  shorter-term  policies 
in  order  to  meet  the  ever-shifting  world  situation. 
These  shorter-term  policies,  in  order  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  always  lie  within  the  framework  of  our 
long-term  policies  and  must  reflect  the  desires,  as- 
pirations, and  hopes  of  the  American  people. 

How  are  our  foreign  policies  formulated?  So 
many  factors  are  involved  that  I  would  not  venture 
to  undertake  a  full  discussion  of  them.  I  shall, 
however,  touch  briefly  on  some  of  them. 

Our  long-term  basic  foreign  policies  are  molded 
by  tradition.  Just  as  our  common  law  is  the 
heritage  of  centuries  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
human  relations,  so  our  basic  foreign  policies  have 
gradually  taken  form  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  de- 
cisions of  an  international  significance  which  be- 
gan even  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  these  decisions  are 
to  be  found  in  public  statements  made  by  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

There  has  not  been  a  President  or  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  who  has  not  left  an  im- 
print of  some  character  on  our  foreign  policies. 
Each  succeeding  administration  makes  decisions  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  times  and  these 
decisions  become  interwoven  into  foreign  policy 
traditions. 
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Many  decisions  which  still  influence  present 
foreign  policy  were  contained  in  communications 
to  foreign  governments,  others  in  communications 
or  memoranda  addressed  to  the  President  or  to 
other  officials  of  this  Government.  Thousands  of 
documents  which  have  contributed  to  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policies  have  been  collected  in  a 
series  of  volumes  issued  periodically  by  the  De- 
partment entitled  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States.1 

Our  foreign  policies  are  also  affected  by  the 
treaties  and  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  It  is  axiomatic  that  we  live  up  to  our 
treaty  obligations.  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  therefore,  we  must  continually  exercise  care 
lest  we  unwittingly  embark  upon  some  policy  or 
engage  in  some  activity  which  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  some  inter- 
national agreement.  During  the  past  year  we 
entered  into  an  international  commitment  which 
has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  our  foreign 
policies.  I  am  of  course  referring  to  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  joining  the  United  Na- 
tions we  have  not  only  reduced  to  written  form 
some  of  the  policies  to  which  we  had  already  been 
adhering  for  many  years  but  have  also  formally 
adopted  a  number  of  new  and  extremely  important 
foreign  policies. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  shaping  our  foreign  policies. 
Many  of  the  more  important  laws  enacted  by  Con- 
gress affect  in  some  way  or  other  our  relations 
with  the  outside  world.  It  is  our  obvious  duty 
as  officials  of  the  American  Government  to  make 
sure  that  we  in  no  way  run  counter  to  American 
law.  In  this  connection,  I  might  point  out  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself  render  it 
impossible  for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take certain  international  obligations  with  respect 
to  matters  which  fall  exclusively  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  constituent  States. 

Before  making  a  decision  to  meet  a  given  sit- 
uation, we  in  the  Department  therefore  must  be 
sure  not  only  that  such  a  decision  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  current  general  policies  of  the 
Government  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  but 
also  that  it  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  any  of 
our  longer-term  or  more  general  policies.  If  it 
is  found  that  such  a  conflict  exists,  the  decision 
must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  new  situation  is 


so  important  as  to  warrant  consideration  being 
given  to  the  effecting  of  changes  in  long-range 
policies  or  policies  of  a  more  universal  nature. 
If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  recommenda- 
tions may  go  up  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  case  the  recommendations  call  for 
changes  of  considerable  importance,  the  President 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  sometimes  confers  with 
appropriate  members  of  Congress  before  such 
changes  are  authorized. 

It  will  be  observed  that  although  our  foreign 
policies  rest  upon  basic  principles  which  have  a 
high  degree  of  constancy,  their  expression  and 
their  form  are  frequently  altered  to  meet  shifts  in 
the  world  situation  and  changes  in  the  conditions 
in  the  United  States  or  in  the  outlook  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

During  recent  years  steps  have  been  taken  to 
reorganize  and  truly  vitalize  the  Department  of 
State  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  more  effectively 
to  perform  the  increasingly  numerous  and  difficult 
tasks  which  our  new  role  in  world  affairs  imposes 
upon  us. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  give  to  you  an  abbreviated 
outline  of  our  present  organization.  Associated 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  present  are  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  so-called  Little  Cabinet: 
an  Under  Secretary,  an  Under  Secretai'y  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  a  Counselor,  and  four  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  appointment  of  each  of 
them  as  well  as  that  of  the  Legal  Adviser  has  been 
made  by  the  President  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Under  Secretary  ranks  next  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  assumes  responsibility  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  functioning  of  the  Department.  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  for  the  conduct  of  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  Department.  The  Counselor 
acts  as  a  special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  with  re- 
gard to  such  important  matters  as  the  Secretary 
may  assign  to  him. 

Attached  to  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 

1  These  volumes  are  compiled  to  present  a  documentary 
record  of  American  diplomacy  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 
This  series  of  annual  volumes  has  been  published  for  the 
years  prior  to  and  including  1930,  and  the  volume  for 
1931  on  the  Far  East  has  also  been  released.  Special 
volumes  in  the  series  have  been  issued,  the  most  recent 
being  those  relating  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919, 
and  to  relations  with  Japan,  1931-1941.  The  volumes  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Affairs  are  a  number  of  offices  usually  referred  to 
as  functional  offices,  among  which  might  be  men- 
tioned tbe  Office  of  Transport  and  Communica- 
tions Policy,  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  the  Office  of  Economic  Security  Policy, 
and  the  Office  of  Financial  and  Development 
Policy.  These  offices  assist  in  initiating,  formu- 
lating, and  coordinating  our  foreign  policies. 
They  cooperate  closely  with  other  Government 
agencies  and  with  various  public  and  private 
American  organizations  and  economic  groups. 

One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  is  in  charge  of 
public  affairs.  Under  his  direction  are  the  Office 
of  United  States  Public  Affairs  and  the  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
These  offices  assist  in  formulating  the  policies  re- 
lating to  the  dissemination  of  information  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  as  well  as  to  the  promo- 
tion of  cultural  relations  with  such  countries. 
Some  of  this  work  was  carried  on  during  the  war 
by  the  Office  of  War  Information  and  the  Office 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  represents  activi- 
ties new  to  the  Department  of  State.  We  feel, 
however,  that  these  activities  are  essential,  in  pres- 
ent world  conditions,  to  the  effective  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations.  It  is  extremely  helpful  to 
us  who  are  endeavoring  to  realize  the  objectives 
of  the  United  States  in  the  international  arena 
for  the  peoples  of  foreign  countries  to  have  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  United  States  and  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  aims  of  the 
American  Government,  of  the  American  ways  of 
life,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  American 
people  are  thinking  and  acting.  Similarly,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  us  that  there  should  be  a  wider 
dissemination  in  this  country  of  information  con- 
cerning other  countries.  It  is  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  the  other  coun- 
tries concerned  that  through  the  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors, students,  technicians,  and  scientists,  and 
through  the  exchange  of  information  of  a  cultural, 
scientific,  and  social  character,  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries  should 
have  a  better  understanding  of  each  others'  prob- 
lems and  should  mutually  benefit  from  each  others' 
accomplishments. 

Two  Assistant  Secretaries  are  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  four  offices  of  the  Department 
which  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  geographic 
offices.  Under  one  of  these  Assistant  Secretaries  is 
the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  and  under 


the  other  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African 
Affairs,  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  and  the 
Office  of  European  Affairs.  Each  of  these  four 
offices  assists  in  coordinating  and  formulating  the 
policies  and  activities  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  territorial  divisions  of  the 
world  assigned  to  it.  For  instance,  the  Office  of 
Far  Eastern  Affairs  should  be  consulted  before 
any  action  by  the  Department  relating  to  China 
is  taken.  Similarly,  any  action  which  might  con- 
ceivably affect  our  relations  with  any  of  the  re- 
publics of  this  hemisphere  should  be  passed  upon 
in  advance  by  the  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs. 

Another  Assistant  Secretary  is  responsible  for 
the  Administration  of  the  Department,  including 
that  of  the  Foreign  Service.  Under  this  Assist- 
ant Secretary  are  the  Office  of  Controls,  which 
handles  passport,  visa,  and  related  matters;  the 
Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  which  has  charge  of 
the  administration  and  functioning  of  our  Foreign 
Service  apparatus  abroad,  including  our  Em- 
bassies, Legations,  and  Consulates;  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance,  which  deals  with  all  budgetry 
and  fiscal  matters ;  and  the  Office  of  Departmental 
Administration,  which  concerns  itself  with  admin- 
istering the  Department  in  Washington,  supplying 
personnel  and  equipment  to  the  Department,  with 
the  recording  and  the  filing  of  Departmental  docu- 
ments, with  the  handling  of  incoming  and  out- 
going telegraphic  and  mail  communications. 

The  Legal  Adviser  has  under  him  a  corps  of 
lawyers  who  are  experts  in  various  fields  of  inter- 
national law  and  who  with  their  experience  and 
legal  knowledge  are  able  to  advise  other  branches 
of  the  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  Under  Secretaries,  Counselor, 
and  Assistant  Secretaries,  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  Special  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
the  Under  Secretary  who  are  charged  with  par- 
ticular functions.  During  recent  months,  for 
instance,  there  has  been  attached  to  the  Secretary 
a  Special  Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence 
under  whom  are  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordi- 
nation and  Liaison  and  the  Office  of  Intelligence 
Collection  and  Dissemination.  These  offices  are 
doing  much  to  help  a  long-felt  need  of  the  De- 
partment since  they  have  brought  with  them 
scholarly  and  distinguished  personnel  recruited 
from  our  universities,  institutions  of  learning,  and 
*  from  branches  of  the  Government  who  can  concen- 
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trate  upon  research  in  international  problems,  and 
who  are  extremely  helpful  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  information  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  making  sure  that  the  maximum  use  is 
made  of  this  information  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  by  other  agencies  of  the  Government. 

There  is  also  the  Office  of  Special  Political  Af- 
fairs, which  acts  as  a  liaison  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  Nations  and  deals  with 
special  problems  such  as  those  relating  to  inter- 
national security  and  to  dependent  areas.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  numerous  interdepartmental  com- 
mittees and  international  bodies  in  the  work  of 
which  the  Department  participates,  as  well  as  a 
wide  variety  of  committees  within  the  Department 
itself. 

It  might  give  you  a  little  more  insight  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  Department  carries  on  its 
day-to-day  work  if  I  should  describe  in  some  detail 
what  the  office  with  which  I  happen  to  be  asso- 
ciated does  and  how  it  functions.  This  is  the  Of- 
fice of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs.  As  one 
of  the  four  geographical  offices  of  the  Department 
it  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  of  policies 
and  activities  in  that  area  of  the  world  which,  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  refer  to  as  Near  East 
and  Africa.  This  area  includes  all  of  Africa  ex- 
cept for  Algeria  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
In  it  are  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
Palestine,  Trans-Jordan,  the  Arab  countries  of 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  the 
Yemen,  the  Arab  Sheikhdoms  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
India,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Burma.  This  area  of 
more  than  13,000,000  square  miles  stretches  from 
Tangier  to  Rangoon,  from  Angola  to  Kabul,  and 
from  Liberia  to  Ceylon.  It  has  a  population  of 
600,000,000  people.  In  it  are  the  world's  highest 
mountains,  attaining  a  height  of  29,000  feet  in 
Mount  Everest,  and  the  world's  deepest  depres- 
sion, the  Dead  Sea,  1,400  feet  below  sea  level.  It 
also  includes  the  Sahara  and  Arabian  deserts  as 
well  as  certain  territories  of  extremely  high  pre- 
cipitation such  as  Assam  where  there  are  428 
inches  of  rainfall  a  year. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  area  are  some  of 
the  richest  potentates  of  the  world  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  persons  who  live  at  bare  subsistence 
levels.  In  it  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  world's 
oldest  civilizations,  including  those  evolved  many 
thousand  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Indus  rivers,  and 


some  of  the  world's  newest  states,  such  as  Syria  and 
Lebanon  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Yemen,  with 
which  we  have  just  recently  entered  into  rela- 
tions, not  to  mention  India,  which  is  in  the  process 
of  creating  what  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  world.  Unfortunately,  these  areas 
also  present  a  number  of  extremely  difficult  inter- 
national problems  which  it  would  be  against  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States  for  us  to  ignore. 
The  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs, 
which  is  charged  with  assisting  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  so  far 
as  this  area  is  concerned,  contains  three  geographic 
divisions,  namely,  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs,  the  Division  of  Middle  Eastern  and  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  Division  of  African  Affairs,  and 
a  research  and  analysis  division.  The  Office  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  Director  and  a  Deputy 
Director  and  each  of  the  Divisions  is  headed  by  a 
Chief.  In  the  three  geographic  divisions  there  are 
established  what  are  usually  referred  to  as  "coun- 
try desks",  each  of  which  specializes  in  our  rela- 
tions with  one  or  more  countries.  In  our  Near 
Eastern  Division,  for  example,  we  have  an  Egyp- 
tian desk,  a  Saudi  Arabian  desk,  a  Turkish  desk, 
and  so  forth ;  in  our  Middle  Eastern  and  Indian 
Division  we  have  an  Afghan  desk,  an  Iranian  desk, 
and  an  Indian  desk ;  among  the  desks  in  the  Afri- 
can Division  are  those  charged  with  working  on 
the  affairs  of  Liberia,  Morocco,  Ethiopia,  and  vari- 
ous African  colonial  possessions  and  mandates. 
The  official  in  charge  of  a  country  desk  is  usually 
known  in  the  Department  as  a  "desk  officer".  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  desk  officer  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed regarding  any  activity  of  the  Department 
which  might  affect  the  country  for  which  he  has 
responsibility  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members 
of  the  Department  to  cooperate  in  keeping  him 
informed  of  these  activities.  Furthermore,  he 
must  keep  himself  currently  informed  with  regard 
to  the  internal  and  international  situations  of  the 
country  in  his  jurisdiction;  he  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  Avith  the  problems  of  the  work  of  our 
diplomatic  missions  and  consular  offices  in  that 
country,  and  he  must  know  precisely  what  our  spe- 
cial political,  economic,  commercial  and  cultural 
interests  in  that  country  are.  He  assists  in  the 
preparation  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  that  country  and  he  reads  tele- 
grams and  despatches  received  from  our  diplomatic 
and  consular  officials  in  that  country  as  well  as 
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communications  relating  to  that  country  received 
from  other  sources,  including  American  Govern- 
mental agencies,  American  enterprises,  and  pri- 
vate American  citizens.  He  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  diplomatic  mission  of  that  country  in  Wash- 
ington and  most  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
Department  and  that  mission  passes  over  his  desk. 
When  any  other  Office  or  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment desires  information  regarding  a  country  it 
may  call  upon  the  appropriate  desk  officer  to  fur- 
nish it.  If  such  information  is  not  available  he 
must  take  steps  to  obtain  it.  Such  steps  frequently 
include  the  despatch  of  telegraphic  or  mail  re- 
quests to  our  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments abroad. 

The  work  of  the  desk  officers  is  coordinated  and 
directed  by  the  Chiefs  of  their  Divisions ;  the  work 
of  the  divisions  is  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Director  of  the  Office  who  acts  under  the 
direction  of  the  appropriate  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Under  Secretaries,  and  the  Secretary. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Director  of  the  Office,  the 
Chiefs  of  Divisions,  and  the  desk  officers  cannot 
function  unless  they  know  what  the  general  for- 
eign policies  of  the  United  States  are  and  what  the 
particular  policies  may  be  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
tries with  which  they  are  concerned. 

The  main  objective  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  is  to  prevent  rivalries  and 
conflicts  of  interest  in  that  area  from  developing 
into  open  hostilities  which  eventually  might  lead 
to  a  third  world  war.  This  part  of  the  world  is 
of  tremendous  strategic  value,  in  view  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  common  highway  by  sea,  land,  and 
air  between  the  East  and  West ;  it  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth,  and  it  has  potentially  rich  agri- 
cultural resources.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  countries  in  it  are  the  heirs  of  great  civiliza- 
tions the  majority  of  the  populations  in  them,  for 
reasons  which  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  advance 
here,  are  poverty  stricken  and  are  not  so  advanced 
politically,  economically,  and  technically  as  those 
of  the  western  world.  Many  of  these  peoples  dur- 
ing recent  years  have  become  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  playing  a  role  in  world  affairs 
commensurate  with  their  great  native  abilities  and 
distinguished  history  and  are  beginning  to  de- 
mand that  they  be  given  opportunities  to  create 
for  themselves  a  way  of  life  comparable  to  that 
of  the  peoples  of  the  West.     They  are  demanding 
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more  and  better  educational  facilities;  they  are  in- 
sisting that  steps  be  taken  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic position ;  they  are  asking  that  they  be  given 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  and  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  with  the  aid  of  foreign  cultural 
and  technical  assistance  of  their  own  choosing. 
They  wish  to  use  the  experience  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced countries  in  order  to  build  a  society  and 
civilization  upon  the  foundation  of  their  own  cul- 
ture and  traditions.  Among  them  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  frustration  at  the  slowness  of  their 
progress,  and  restiveness  and  discontent  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  disintegrating  effect  of  many  groups  of  dis- 
satisfied citizens  weakens  the  governments  of  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Without  foreign  assistance,  these  governments  in 
their  weakened  condition  encounter  difficulties  in 
taking  effective  measures  to  remove  the  very  causes 
of  discontent.  The  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
disaffected  citizens  also  impairs  the  ability  and 
undermines  the  determination  of  these  countries 
to  resist  pressure  from  without,  Until  all  the 
countries  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are  polit- 
ically and  economically  sound,  and  until  their 
governments  become  stable  and  are  able  to  preserve 
internal  order  and  to  take  measures  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  their  populations,  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  will  continue  to  present  a  tempta- 
tion to  powers  outside  the  area,  As  long  as  this 
temptation  exists  the  danger  of  conflict  which  may 
lead  to  war  will  continue  to  be  present.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  the  attitude  that  this  danger  is 
too  real  for  it  to  be  ignored  and  our  policies  with 
regard  to  the  Near  and  Middle  East  have  been 
formulated  accordingly. 

Our  primary  policy  with  regard  to  that  area 
therefore  is  to  take  whatever  measures  may  be 
possible  and  proper  to  promote  directly  and  in- 
directly the  political  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  Near  and  Middle  Eastern  peoples  and  to 
support  in  that  area  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  should  give  appropriate  assistance 
to  developing  the  economies  of  the  countries  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  and  to  raising  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people.  We  should  do  what  is 
possible  and  proper  to  encourage  greater  political 
and  economic  stability.  We  should  endeavor  to 
create  conditions  favorable  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  area,  free  from  the 
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exploitative,  discriminatory,  and  restrictive  prac- 
tices which  have  caused  friction  in  undeveloped 
areas  in  the  past.  Among  the  specific  policies 
which  are  being  followed  in  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  might  be 
mentioned : 

(1)  The  lending  of  our  support  to  enable  the 
independent  countries  in  that  area  to  maintain 
their  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity ; 

(2)  The  initiation  by  the  United  States  of  an 
expanding  program  of  assistance  which  would 
vary  in  each  country  according  to  its  individual 
needs  and  in  response  to  its  specific  requests.  Such 
assistance  may  be  cultural,  economic,  financial,  or 
technical;  it  may  be  implemented  by  sending 
special  missions,  by  providing  technical  experts 
or  advisers  to  the  interested  government  or,  in 
some  instances,  by  facilitating  the  extension  of 
credits  for  purposes  of  rehabilitation  or  modern- 
ization of  the  country's  economy. 

In  addition  we  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen 
the  economic  relations  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  and  which 
would  be  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  United 
Nations : 

(A)  by  insisting  upon  non-discriminatory 
treatment  of  United  States  nationals  and  interests 
and  by  giving  appropriate  encouragement  to  the 
gradual  elimination  of  such  special  economic 
privileges  of  other  foreign  governments  as  tend 
to  create  international  resentment  or  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  peoples  of  that  area ; 

(B)  by  actively  promoting  our  commercial  and 
business  interests  and  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  supporting  the  development  of  indus- 
tries and  extractive  projects  in  which  United 
States  companies  are  involved  along  lines  which 
promise  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Near  and  Middle 
East,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  a  world  economy 
in  general ;  and 

(C)  by  promoting  American  communication 
facilities  to  and  through  the  Near  and  Middle 
East — I  am  referring  here  to  aviation,  telecom- 
munication, and  shipping. 

In  general  we  consider  it  important  to  the  secur- 
ity and  prosperity  of  the  world  as  well  as  of  the 
Near  and  Middle  East  that  the  doctrine  of  the  open 


door  be  fully  applicable  to  that  part  of  the  world. 
We  would,  therefore,  be  opposed  to  any  trend  in 
the  direction  of  preventing  that  area  from  enjoy- 
ing untrammeled  economic  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  and  general  policies 
which  guide  us  in  making  decisions  with  regard 
to  the  problems  which  are  arising  from  day  to  day 
in  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  The  manner  in  which  these  policies 
are  applied  must  of  course  vary  as  the  special  situa- 
tion of,  or  special  conditions  prevailing  in,  the 
individual  countries  may  require. 

No  decision  of  importance  which  might  involve 
a  change  in  policy  is  of  course  made  by  any  divi- 
sion or  office  of  the  Department  without  reference 
to  the  more  responsible  officers  of  the  Department, 
and  no  action  is  taken  with  regard  to  matters  of 
concern  to  other  agencies  of  the  Government  until 
after  appropriate  consultation. 

For  instance,  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs  before  taking  an  action  with  re- 
gard to  our  aviation  rights  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  would  consult  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy,  and  the  latter  Office  be- 
fore giving  the  proposed  action  clearance  might 
confer  with  the  Civil  Aeronautic  authorities. 
Thus  the  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Af- 
fairs assures  itself  that  the  proposed  action  would 
be  in  accord  with  our  over-all  aviation  policies 
and  plans.  Similarly  the  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications  Policy  would  consult  the  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  before  taking 
an  action  relating  to  Near  or  Middle  Eastern 
aviation  matters  in  order  to  satisfy  itself  that  such 
action  would  be  compatible  with  our  general  Near 
and  Middle  East  policies  and  that  it  is  not  being 
taken  at  an  inopportune  moment. 

The  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs 
similarly  consults  with  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  Policy  before  taking  decisions  of  a  trade 
or  commercial  character,  with  the  Office  of  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  with 
regard  to  matters  involving  our  cultural  relations, 
with  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service  in  respect  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  personnel  and  admin- 
istration of  our  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East,  with  the  Office  of  European  Af- 
fairs if  a  European  country  as  well  as  a  Near  or 
Middle  Eastern  country  might  be  affected,  etc. 
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These  Offices  likewise  clear  in  advance  with  the 
Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs  de- 
cisions and  actions  which  are  likely  to  affect  our 
relations  with,  or  our  interest  in,  the  Near  and 
Middle  East.  In  case  there  should  be  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  various  Offices  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  the  taking  of  an  action,  the  matter 
is  referred  to  the  responsible  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  is,  an  Assistant  Secretary  or  perhaps 
the  Under  Secretary  or  Secretary. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  the  members  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  Foreign  Service  are  drawn 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  almost 
every  walk  in  life.  Most  of  them  entered  the 
service  of  the  Government  because  of  their  desire 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  been  selected  with  the  greatest  care.  Many 
have  been  admitted  only  after  having  successfully 
passed  extremely  difficult  and  searching  examina- 
tions; others  have  given  up  successful  or  promis- 
ing careers  in  the  professions  or  in  business  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs; still  others  have  come  to  the  Department 
from  the  armed  forces. 


There  are  differences  in  the  personal  opinions 
and  views  of  various  members  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  Foreign  Service  similar  to  those  which 
are  almost  certain  to  exist  in  any  group  of  think- 
ing human  beings.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
there  can  be  found  anywhere  a  group  of  persons 
who  are  more  loyally,  harmoniously,  and  effec- 
tively protecting  and  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  serving  the  cause  of  world 
peace  than  the  body  of  men  and  women  working 
in  our  State  Department  and  in  our  Embassies 
and  Consulates  abroad. 

These  men  and  women  are  encouraged  and 
stimulated  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  by 
the  realization  that  never  has  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  been  entrusted  to  more  capable 
hands  than  those  in  whose  charge  it  is  today.  It 
means  much  to  those  who  are  in  the  forefront  of 
our  struggle  for  a  peaceful  world  of  the  kind  in 
which  we  would  like  to  live  that  they  are  under 
the  direction  of  able  and  courageous  leaders  who 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  known  to  the  world 
that  for  which  the  United  States  stands  and  that 
for  which  it  strives. 


Treaty  Obligations  and  Philippine  Independence 


REPLY  OF  DANISH  GOVERNMENT  TO  U.S.  NOTE 


September  10,  191fo. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
Department  of  State's  note  of  May  4th,  according 
to  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  considers  that  provision  for  a  transitional 
period  for  dealing  with  the  special  tariff  position 
which  the  Philippines  products  have  occupied  for 
many  years  in  the  United  States,  is  an  essential 
accompaniment  to  Philippine  independence. 

Accordingly,  under  the  Philippine  Trade  Act 
approved  April  30,  1946,  goods  the  growth,  prod- 
uce or  manufacture  of  the  Philippines,  will  enter 
the  United  States  free  of  duty  until  1954,  after 
which  they  will  be  subject  to  gradually  and  regu- 
larly increasing  rates  of  duty  or  decreasing  duty- 


'U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 


free  quotas  until  1974  when  general  rates  will  be- 
come applicable  and  all  preferences  will  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

Upon  instructions  received,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  the  Danish  Government  agree 
that  the  most-favored-nation  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and  Navigation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark  signed  on  April  26,  1826,  shall  not  be 
understood  to  require  during  the  said  period  the 
extension  to  Denmark  of  the  above-mentioned  ad- 
vantages accorded  by  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 

I  avail  [etc.] 

Povl  Bang-Jensen 

The  Honorable 

William  L.  Clayton 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 


LOANS  AUTHORIZED  DURING  SIX  MONTHS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1946  ! 


Country  and  Obligor 


Amount  (in  mil- 
lions of  dollars) 


Purpose 


Latin  America 

Brazil: 

National  Department  of  Railways. 
Panair  do  Brasil 


Chile: 

Chilean  State  Railways. 


Colombia: 

Ferrocarril  de  Antioquia. 
Do 

Republic  of  Colombia 


Ecuador: 

Republic  of  Ecuador. 


Mexico: 

Aeronautical  Radio  de  Mexico. 
Fred  Leighton 


Peru: 

Cfa.  Peruana  del  Santa. 


Various  Latin  American  Countries: 

TACA   Airways,   S.A.,    and   TACA   Airways 
Agency,  Inc 

Total  Latin  America 


Europe 

Czechoslovakia: 

Prague  Credit  Bank. 

Finland: 

Finlands  Bank 

Republic  of  Finland. 


France: 

Republic  of  France- 
Greece: 

Kingdom  of  Greece. 


Italy: 

Italian  commercial  banks. 


Netherlands: 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 

Netherlands  commercial  banks . 

Poland: 

Republic  of  Poland 

Total  Europe 


1.  93 
3.0 


.2 
.  32 
3.0 

.78 

3.0 

.  12 

.  1 

2.0 


15.  25 


2  (20.  0) 

2  (  5.  0) 
35.0 

650.0 

25.0 

2  (25.  0) 

200.  0 
2  (10.  0) 

40.  0 


1,010.  0 


Export  of  diesel  locomotives 

Export  of  air  transportation  equipment 

Export  of  electrical  equipment 

Export  of  locomotives 

Do 
Export  of  railway  equipment 

Highway    construction,    export    of    equipment    and 
services 

Purchase  of  ground  equipment  for  aviation 
Import  of  Mexican  handicraft 

Export  of  electrical  equipment 


Purchase  of  air  transportation  equipment 


Export  of  raw  cotton 

Do 

Export  of  goods  and  services 

Export  of  industrial  equipment  and  raw  materials 

Export  of  equipment  and  services 

Export  of  raw  cotton 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services 
Export  of  raw  cotton 

Export  of  locomotives  and  coal  cars 


1  For  a  table  of  loans  authorized  subsequent  to  June  30,  1945  as  of  Dec.  31,  1945,  see  Bulletin  of  Mar.  10,  1946,  p.  384.  The  Second  Semi-Annual  Report 
to  Congress  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  from  which  this  table  is  taken,  was  released  to  the  press  on  Sept.  13,  1946. 

2  Allocations  from  a  general  cotton  export  credit  of  $100,000,000  available  to  European  countries,  which  was  established  in  October  1945.^The  allocation  to 
Finland  was  approved  in  December  194.5,  and  those  to  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  1946.  Since  the  total  amount  was 
included  in  credits  authorized  during  the  last  half  of  1945,  none  of  these  allocations  is  included  in  the  totals  of  new  authorizations  during  the  first  half  of  1946. 
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Country  and  Obligor 

Amount  (in  mil- 
lions of  dollars) 

Purpose 

Asia 
China: 

33.0 

4.24 
2.  6 

8.  8 

16.65 
1.  5 

3  100.  0 

25.0 

Export  of  raw  cotton 

Purchase  of  cargo  vessels 

Do 

Do 

Do                           -     - 

Export  of  generating  equipment  and  engineering  serv- 

Do                            -   -   - 

ices 
Export  of  railway  repair  materials 

Do                                  --   -     -- 

Export  of  equipment,  materials  and  supplies  for  coal 

Netherlands  Indies: 

Bank  Voor  Nederlandsch  Indie,  N.V 

Saudi  Arabia: 

mining 
Export  of  goods  and  services 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services 

191.  79 

Various  Countries 

.24 

Various 

1,  217.  28 

3  Authorized  on  September  11, 1945,  but  not  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Bank  as  a  commitment  until  January  1946. 

First  Meeting  of  U.S.  National  Commission  on  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation 


[Released  to  the  press  September  18] 

The  first  meeting  of  the  United  States  National 
Commission  on  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation  will  be  held  in  Washington  from 
September  23  to  26,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced on  September  18. 

The  National  Commission  is  the  first  American 
group  to  be  set  up  to  serve  as  a  direct  and  perma- 
nent link  between  United  States  citizens  and  the 
American  Delegation  to  an  international  body. 
The  international  body  concerned  is  UNESCO 
(United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul-' 
tural  Organization) ,  which  was  organized  in  Lon- 
don last  fall  in  order  to  help  the  people  of  the  world 
get  to  know  more  about  each  other.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  UNESCO  will  be  held  in  Paris  in  November. 

The  National  Commission  at  its  forthcoming 
meeting  in  Washington  will  discuss  the  proposed 
program  of  activities  for  UNESCO  and  will  draw 
up  recommendations  for  the  consideration  and 
guidance  of  the  American  Delegation  at  the  Paris 
meeting. 


The  Commission  will  be  composed  of  100  mem- 
bers, including  representatives  of  50  educational, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  civic  organizations  already 
designated,  and  representatives  of  10  organiza- 
tions to  be  selected  by  the  Commission.  In  addi- 
tion, 40  members  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Of  these,  10  will  represent  the 
Federal  Government,  15  will  represent  the  inter* 
ests  of  State  and  local  authorities,  and  15  will  be 
members  at  large. 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs,  says  that  topics  to  be  discussed 
by  the  National  Commission  include:  ways  in 
which  the  press,  radio,  and  films  can  contribute  to 
international  understanding;  how  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  obstacles  to  the  free  flow  of  information 
across  national  boundaries;  world-wide  coopera- 
tion to  promote  literacy;  establishment  of  inter- 
national youth  clubs ;  exchange  of  scientific  infor- 
mation; promotion  of  exchanges  in  the  arts;  and 
future  conferences  on  fundamental  problems  in  the 
social  sciences  and  philosophy. 
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The  Commission  will  also  consider  ways  in 
which  schools  and  colleges,  scientific  societies,  and 
national  organizations  interested  in  furthering 
international  understanding  can  take  part  in  the 
work  of  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Benton  announces  that  the  following  people 
have  accepted  invitations  to  serve  on  the  National 
Commission : 
Federal  Government  Representatives 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, Veterans  Administration 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Congress 

John  W.  Studebaker,  Commissioner,  United  States  Office 
of  Education 

Members  at  Large 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  Editorial  Division,  Newsweek,  New 
York,  N.  T. 

Chester  Bowles,  Hayden's  Point,  Essex,  Conn. 

Ben  Mark  Cherrington,  Director,  Social  Science  Founda- 
tion, University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo. 

Arthur  Compton,  Chancellor,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Mildred  McAfee  Horton,  President,  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, Wellesley,  Mass. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board, 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 

Beardsley  Rural,  Chairman,  R.  H.  Macy  and  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  Hay  Whitney,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  From  State  and  Local  Governments 

Ralph  A.  Beale,  Director,  New  York  Public  Library, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Milton  Eisenhower,  President,  Kansas  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

James  Marshall,  Member,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  G.  Pullen,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Daniel  C.  Rich,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Miss  Maycie  Katherine  Southall,  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A.  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Blake  Van  Leer,  President,  Georgia  School  of  Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Miss  Helen  C.  White,  Professor  of  English,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Representatives  of  Organizations 

Morse  A.  Cartwright,  Director,  American  Association 

for  Adult  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  B.  Conant,  President,  American  Association  for 

the  Advancement  of  Science,  Harvard  University, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  President,  American  Association 
of  Museums,  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Ralph  E.  Himstead,  General  Secretary,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Kathryn  McHale,  General  Director,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  F.  West,  Managing  Director,  American  Book  Pub- 
lishers Council,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louis  Brownlow,  Chairman,  American  Committee  for 
the  International  Union  of  Local  Authorities,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Waldo  G.  Leland,  President,  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  F.  Zook,  President,  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Roy  C.  F.  Weagly,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Hagerstown,  Md. 

Hudson   Walker,   American   Federation   of   Arts,   New 

York,  N.Y.- 
Nelson H.  Cruikshank,  Director,  Social  insurance  Activ- 
ities, American  Federation  of  Labor,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Miss  Selma  Borchardt,  Chairman,  International  Rela- 
tions Committee,  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Albert  Harkness,  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Ralph  A.  Ulveling,  Librarian,  Detroit  Public  Library, 
American  Library  Association,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  S.  Gates,  President,  American  Philosophical 
Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hubert  O.  Croft,  President,  American  Society  for 
Engineering  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Editor,  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
American  Society  for  Newspaper  Editors,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Walter  N.  Ridley,  President,  Virginia  State  College, 
American  Teachers  Association,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Walter  A.  Bloedorn,  M.D.,  Dean,  School  of  Medicine, 
George  Washington  University,  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  D.  Gideonse,  President,  Associated  Youth  Serving 
Organizations,  Inc.,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Cathleen  Lardie,  President,  Association  for  Educa- 
tion by.  Radio,  Department  of  Radio  Education, 
Detroit  Public  Schools.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Guy  E.  Snavely,  Executive  Director,  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  K.  Jackson,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 

Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  Com- 
mittee for  Economic  Development,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Kermit  Eby,  Director  of  Education  and  Research,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Washington,  D.C. 

C.  J.  McLanahan,  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Chicago,  111. 
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Edgar  Dale,  Educational  Film  Library  Association,  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, Columbus,  Ohio. 

Edward  Yoemans,  Secretary,  Eastern  Division,  Farm- 
ers Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, Trenton,  N.J. 

Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  President,  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  William  Dick  Sporborg,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Eric  Johnston,  President,  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Ross  G.  Harrison,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Os- 
born  Zoological  Laboratory,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  H.  Thompson,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Howard 
University,  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  Washington,  D.C. 

Justin  Miller,  President,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, Washington,  D.C. 

The  Reverend  Edward  V.  Stanford,  Rector,  Augustinian 
College,  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignor  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt, 
General  Secretary,  Department  of  Education,  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Hughes,  President,  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  Chicago,  111. 

Ward  Barnes,  Editor,  Eagle  Grove  Eagle,  National 
Editorial  Association,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa. 

William  G.  Carr,  Associate  Secretary,  National  Educa- 
iion  Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Fred  Bailey,  National  Grange,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Heming,  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Howard  Hanson,  President,  National  Music  Council, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Barclay  Acheson,  National  Publishers  Association, 
Director,  International  Editions,  Reader'*  Digest, 
Pleasantville,  N.Y. 

Detlev  Bronk,  Chairman,  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Frank  Weil,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Paul  I  .  Homan,  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  President,  Society  of  Independent 
Motion  Picture  Producers,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Rabbi  Herbert  S.  Goldstein,  President,  Synagogue 
Council  of  America,   New  York,  N.Y. 

[Released  to  the  press  September  191 

As  of  September  19,  fifteen  additional  accept- 
ances of  membership  on  the  National  Commission 
had  been  received : 

Federal  Ooih  rnment  Representatives 

David  E.  Finley,  Director,  National  Gallery  of  Art 
Katherine  F.  Lenroot,  Chief,  Childreus  Bureau,  Federal 
Security  Agency 


James  E.  Murray,  United  States  Senate 

Chester  E.  Merrow,  House  of  Representatives 

Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health 

Service 
Donald   C.    Stone,   Assistant   Director,   Bureau   of   the 

Budget 
Alexander  Wetmore,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution 

Members  at  Large 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  Director,  Department  of  Social  Sci- 
ences, Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Henry  A.  Moe,  Secretary,  John  Simon  Guggenheim 
Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Louise  Wright,  Executive  Secretary,  Chicago  Coun- 
cil of  Foreign  Relations,  Chicago,  111. 

Representatives  from  State  and  Local  Governments 

James  Frank  Dobie,  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
Clarence  A.  Dykstra,  Provost,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Reuben  Gustavson,  Chancellor,  University  of  Nebraska, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 
George  Stoddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 

bana,  111. 


Appointment  of  Officers 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  public 
affairs,  announced  on  September  17  that  Oliver  McKee  has 
reported  for  duty  as  a  special  assistant  in  his  office. 

William  P.  Maddox  has  been  appointed  the  new  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Training  Services  in  the  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service. 

The  Division  of  Training  Services  is  the  successor  to  the 
old  Foreign  Service  Officers  Training  School  and  will, 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  recently  signed  by 
President  Truman,  eventuate  into  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
stitute. The  Division  carries  on  broad  and  intensive  train- 
ing programs  for  all  types  of  Foreign  Service  and  Depart- 
ment of  State  personnel :  orientation  lectures,  a  training 
course  for  Foreign  Service  officers,  preparation  of  special- 
ists for  foreign  duty,  training  for  clerical  personnel,  and 
language  instruction. 

It  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  Division  to  establish  train- 
ing facilities  and  services  designed  to  assist  in  the  contin- 
uous development  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  Foreign 
Service  officers  throughout  their  careers.  In  addition  to 
basic  work  in  Washington,  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
specialized  training  at  universities  and  for  reacquainting 
returnees  from  abroad  with  the  currents  of  life  and  enter- 
prise throughout  the  United  States. 


Publications 


Department  of  State 

During  the  quarter  beginning  July  1,  1946,  the 
following  publications  have  been  released  by  the 
Department : * 

2466.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  The  Paris  Peace  Conference,  1919. 
Vol.  VII.    985  pp.    $2.50  (buckram). 

2476.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1931.  Vol.  Ill,  the  Far  East,  cviii, 
1091  pp.    $2.75  (buckram). 

2490.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International 
Organization,  San  Francisco,  California,  April  25  to 
June  26, 1945.  Selected  Documents.  Conference  Series 
83.    992  pp.    $2.75  (buckram). 

2525.  Fuel  and  Vegetable  Oil :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Argentina — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Buenos  Aires  May  9, 
1945;  effective  May  9,  1945.  Executive  Agreement 
Series  495.     17  pp.     100. 

2528.  Air  Transport :  Agreement  and  Exchange  of  Notes 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Portugal — 
Agreement  signed  at  Lisbon  December  6,  1945 ;  effec- 
tive December  6,  1945.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
500.    10  pp.    50. 

2529.  Reciprocal  Customs  Privileges :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Haiti — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Port-au-Prince  August  14 
and  24,  1945 ;  effective  August  24,  1945.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  503.    3  pp.    50. 

2532.  Cooperative  Education :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Panama — Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Panama  November  13 
and  14,  1944.  Executive  Agreement  Series  504.  3  pp. 
50. 

2535.  Interchange  of  Patent  Rights,  Information,  Inven- 
tions, Designs,  or  Processes :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Amending  the 
Agreement  of  August  24,  1942 — Signed  at  Washington 
March  27,  1946;  effective  January  1,  1942.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1510.    10  pp.    50. 

2539.  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization : 
Agreement  and  Protocols  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Other  Powers — Signed  at  London 
September  27, 1945  ;  effective  September  27,  1945.  Ex- 
ecutive Agreement  Series  494.     64  pp.     150. 

2542.  Transition  from  League  of  Nations  to  United  Na- 
tions. By  Henry  Reiff,  Department  of  State.  United 
States-United  Nations  Information  Series  5.     18  pp. 

100. 

2545.  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  :  Agree- 


ment Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Other  United  Nations — Signed  at  London  November 
16,  1945;  effective  November  16,  1945.  Executive 
Agreement  Series  506.     16  pp.     50. 

2546.  Mutual  Aid :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa— Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  April  17, 
1945;  effective  April  17,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1511.     4  pp.     50. 

2547.  Post- War  Economic  Settlements :  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed 
at  Washington  April  17,  1945 ;  effective  April  17,  1945. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1512.  3 
pp.     50. 

2548.  European  Coal  Organization :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Powers — 
Signed  at  London  January  4,  1946 ;  effective  January 
1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1508.     9  pp.     50. 

2550.  The  Problem  of  German  Political  Revival.  Article  by 
Leon  W.  Fuller,  Department  of  State.  European 
Series  9.     22  pp.     50. 

2551.  American  Trade  Proposals :  A  Series  of  Articles 
Looking  Toward  a  World  Conference  on  Trade.  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  88.     23  pp.     Free. 

2552.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XIV,  no.  363, 
June  16,  1946.     34  pp.     1O0.2 

2553.  Diplomatic  List,  June  1946.  148  pp.  Subscription, 
$2  a  year ;  single  copy  200. 

2554.  The  Russell  Plan  for  the  Organization  of  Positive 
Intelligence  Research  in  the  Department  of  State.  5 
pp.     Free. 

2555.  Parcel  Post :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Guatemala — Signed  at  Guatemala  Oc- 
tober 25,  1945  and  at  Washington  November  30,  1945 ; 
effective  August  1,  1945.  Executive  Agreement  Series 
499.     22  pp.     100. 

2556.  Economic  Manual :  A  Guide  for  Reporting  Officers 
in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Preliminary  Edition).  449  pp.,  charts.  Not  avail- 
able. 

2557.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XIV,  no.  364, 
June  23,  1946.     44  pp.     100. 

2558.  The  Philippines  Prepares  for  Independence.  By  Ed- 
ward W.  Mill,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern 
Series  10.     5  pp.     Free. 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 

2  Subscription,  $3.50  a  year ;  trial  subscription  for  13 
weeks,  $1  (renewal  only  on  yearly  basis) . 
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2559.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement  :  Agreements  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  Together  With 
Joint  Statement  dated  December  6,  1945— Agree- 
ments signed  at  Washington  March  27, 1946.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1509.    48  pp.  15tf. 

2560.  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Proposals.  Statement 
of  U.S.  Policy  on  Control  of  Atomic  Energy  as  Pre- 
sented by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  Esq.,  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission  June  14,  1946. 
The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Report 
Series  No.  2.     12  pp.     Free. 

2561.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XIV,  no.  365, 
June  30, 1946.     38  pp.     100. 

2562.  Provisional  Administration  of  Venezia  Giulia: 
Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  Yugoslavia— Signed  at  Belgrade  June  9, 
1945.     2  pp.  and  map.     50. 

2563.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  366, 
July  7,  1946.    43  pp.     100. 

2564.  Former  Proclaimed  List  Nationals  and  American 
Foreign  Trade.  By  George  N.  Monsma,  Department 
of  State.    Commercial  Policy  Series  89.    6  pp.    Free. 

2565.  Air  Services  Agreement  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  and  Final  Act  of  the  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  held  at  Bermuda  January  15  to 
February  11,  1946— Agreement  signed  at  Bermuda 
February  11,  1946;  effective  February  11,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1507. 
20  pp.     100. 

2566.  Voluntary  War  Relief  During  World  War  II.  A 
report  to  the  President  by  the  President's  War  Relief 
Control  Board,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1946.  73  pp. 
150. 

2567.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  367, 
July  14,  1946.     36  pp.     100. 

2568.  Foreign  Service  List  (Abridged) ,  May  1, 1946.  80  pp. 
150. 

2569.  Diplomatic  List,  July  1946.  149  pp.  Subscription, 
$2  a  year ;  single  copy  200. 

2570.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  368, 
July  21,  1946.     56  pp.     100. 

2571.  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign  Surplus  Disposal, 
July  1946,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  State.     66  pp.     150. 

2o72.  Paris  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  June  15-July 
12,  1946.  Report  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Confer- 
ence Series  87.     20  pp.     Free. 

2573.  Organizing  the  United  Nations.  A  series  of  articles 
from  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  United 
States-United  Nations  Information  Series  6.  57  pp. 
250. 

2574.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  369, 
July  28,  1946.     55  pp.     100. 

2575.  Air  Transport  Services:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Denmark  Amending 
the  Agreement  of  December  16,  1944— Effected  by 
exchanges  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  October  23 
and  December  5,  1945  and  March  21,  1946;  effective 
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The  American  Consulate  in  Tsingtao,  China,  has  been 
raised  to  the  status  of  Consulate  General  effective  August 
31,  1946. 
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Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression:  Volume  IV 


Volume  IV  of  Nasi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression, 
second  to  be  published  of  a  series  of  eight  volumes 
containing  English  translations  of  all  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  collected  by  the  American  and 
British  prosecuting  staffs  for  the  recent  trials  of 
the  major  Nazi  war  criminals  now  awaiting  the 
verdict  at  Niirnberg,  has  been  released  for  publi- 
cation by  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Chief  of 
Counsel  for  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality,  the 
War  Department  announced.1 

Documents  telling  of  the  detailed  plan  which 
sent  men  across  the  Caucasian  frontier  to  assassi- 
nate Joseph  Stalin,  and  of  other  equally  sensa- 
tional but  frustrated  plans  of  the  Axis  hierarchy, 
are  in  this  volume. 

The  series  makes  available  to  the  Allied  world 
the  documented  story  of  Nazi  Germany  and  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  activities  of  the 
leaders  of  the  German  Reich.  These  are  the  docu- 
ments which  caused  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  these  leaders.    In 

'Vol.  Ill  was  released  in  August;  see  Bulletin  of 
Aug.  25,  1946,  p.  379. 


addition,  the  volumes  contain  much  general  in- 
formation giving  answer  to  the  questions  which 
occurred  in  the  minds  of  those  outside  the  heavy 
censorship  of  the  former  aggressors. 

The  first  two  volumes,  yet  to  be  published,  will 
offer  explanatory  material  in  essay  form,  giving 
the  background  for  and  explaining  the  documents 
which  occur  in  the  rest  of  the  series.  The  docu- 
ments will  cover  the  methods  used  by  the  Nazi 
conspirators  to  gain  control  of  Germany,  their 
political  purge,  destruction  of  unions,  persecu- 
tion of  minorities,  their  collaboration  with  other 
aggressor  nations,  slave  labor  and  concentration 
camps,  and  the  plans  of  aggression  and  destruc- 
tion which  launched  the  past  war. 

The  series,  when  completed,  will  stand  in  his- 
tory as  an  eternal  indictment  against  the  war 
criminals  who  brought  immeasurable  horror  to 
the  world  and  its  innocent  peoples,  and  will  stay 
with  us  as  an  everlasting  reminder  that  such 
criminal  aggressors  of  the  future  must  be  put 
down  before  they  can  become  strong  enough  to 
bring  similar  horror  to  the  world  and  threaten 
the  rights  of  free  men. 
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GERMAN  DOCUMENTS:  CONFERENCES  WITH  AXIS  LEADERS 


The  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce,  with  their  military  and  diplo- 
matic advisers,  discuss  the  war  situation  at  the  time  of  the 
Allied  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  supply  of  vital  raw  materials, 
U-boat  warfare,  conversion  of  naval  vessels  for  transport 
purposes,  new  secret  weapons,  plans  for  strengthening 
Italian  defenses  in  Sicily  and  on  the  mainland,  and  the 
reinforcement  of  military  and  civilian  morale. 


Memorandum  of  Conversation  Between  the  Fiihrer 
and  the  Duce  in  North  Italy  on  July  19,  1943.  Also 
Present  Under  Secretary  of  State  Bastianini,  Am- 
bassadors Mackensen,  Hewel  and  Alfieri,  Field  Mar- 
shals Keitel  and  Ambrosio,  and  Generals  Warlimont 
and  Rintelen 

The  Fiihrer  opened  the  conference  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  military  situation.  One  could  not 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  outcome  as  a  whole 
from  partial  evidence,  for  the  present  war  was  no 
war  of  single  states  like  the  German-French  War 
of  1870  -  1871,  but  it  was  a  struggle  being  fought 
for  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Experience  demon- 
strated that  historically  such  conflicts  had  never 
proceeded  at  an  even  pace,  but  that  always  after 
a  certain  time  the  decision  fell  in  favor  of  one  or 
another  of  the  contending  parties.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  question  of  producing  the  necessary  basic 
materials  which  were  required  for  carrying  on  a 
war,  in  order  to  conclude  the  struggle  victoriously. 
To  that  end  there  were  necessary  certain  prerequi- 
sites of  a  material  and  of  a  personal  nature. 

With  regard  to  the  material  bases  for  conducting 
the  war,  there  were  several  factors  in  possession  of 
the  Axis  which  must  not  be  destroyed,  since  such 
destruction  would  mean  the  end  of  the  Axis'  power 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Since  the  entry  of  America 
into  the  war  the  material  sides  of  the  struggle  had 
assumed  an  especially  important  character.  This 
did  not  mean  at  all  that  the  material  position  of 


the  Axis  was  unfavorable.  It  was  generally  over- 
looked by  the  world  at  large  that  before  the  war 
England  had  13,000,000,  America  18,000,000,  but 
Germany  23,000,000  workers  engaged  in  industry. 
Also  American  industry  was  one-sided  and  con- 
centrated in  certain  areas,  while  German  industry 
was  much  more  comprehensive  and  well  grounded. 

Kegarding  iron  and  steel  production,  that  was 
completely  assured  in  the  area  controlled  by  Ger- 
many. Iron-ore  production  would  be  sufficient  in 
any  circumstances.  Plentiful  supplies  existed  in 
the  territory  of  the  German  Reich,  especially  in 
Lorraine,  even  though  the  ore  from  there  did  not 
have  such  a  high  iron  content  as  the  Swedish  ore 
which  was  imported  into  Germany. 

Coal  was  also  available  in  quantity.  In  addi- 
tion there  was  also  the  coal  and  iron,  and  ore  as 
well,  from  the  East,  which  was  now  available  to 
the  Reich. 

Of  more  importance  than  iron  was  the  man- 
ganese supply  from  Nikopol,  which  was  absolutely 
essential  for  production  of  high-grade  steel.  Also 
molybdenum,  which  came  only  from  the  Balkans, 
was  of  great  importance  for  steel  production,  and 
chrome,  which  previously  had  been  secured  exclu- 

These  are  translations  of  documents  on  German- 
Italian  conversations,  secured  from  German  Government 
files,  and  are  among  the  German  official  papers  which  the 
Bulletin  is  currently  publishing. 
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sively  from  Turkey  but  was  now  being  imported 
from  the  former  Yugoslav  area  and  from  Bulgaria. 
These  substances  were  of  absolutely  vital  import- 
ance for  carrying  on  the  war.  Without  them  the 
war  effort  would  come  to  a  halt.  If  the  Balkans 
were  lost  Turkey  would  also  be  lost  as  a  source  of 
chrome,  and  steel  production  would  no  longer  be 
possible.  In  such  a  case  the  important  supply  of 
molybdenum  also  coming  from  the  Balkans  would 
no  longer  be  available  either. 

Nickel,  too,  was  among  the  basic  substances 
which  were  absolutely  vital  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  For  that  reason  there  were  German  divi- 
sions in  Finland  to  protect  the  nickel  mines  of 
Petsamo. 

The  supply  of  copper  from  the  Balkans  was 
procured  from  the  mines  of  Bor,  while  phosphates 
had  unfortunately  been  lost  with  North  Africa. 

Petroleum  was  just  as  important.  For  this 
reason  the  Fiihrer  had  had  the  intention  to  secure 
the  petroleum  resources  of  the  Caucasus.  This 
undertaking  had  unfortunately  not  succeeded. 
For  that  reason  the  Rumanian  petroleum  area  was 
now  all  the  more  important. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  aforementioned 
basic  materials  required  the  assignment  of  forces 
for  the  protection  of  the  areas  producing  them. 
In  order  to  provide  for  this  one  must  understand 
the  industrial  bases  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
This  understanding  was  often  lacking  in  military 
circles.  This  lack  of  understanding  had  appeared 
in  the  past  even  in  Germany.  For  instance,  the 
Fuhrer  had  had,  in  dealing  with  military  circles, 
to  go  thoroughly  into  the  importance  of  the  Donets 
Basin  for  war  industry  before  he  had  been  able 
to  convince  the  military  leaders  that  the  manga- 
nese ore  derived  from  there  could  not  be  replaced 
by  any  feats  of  valor  if  the  Donets  Basin  were  once 
lost.  The  number  of  troop  units  necessary  for  the 
defense  of  such  territories  would  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. Without  nickel  and  without  chrome,  for 
examples,  the  production  of  airplane  engines 
would  cease  completely,  so  that  in  these  cases  also 
the  necessary  defense  of  the  sources  of  production 
was  essential. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  the  food  supply,  the 
Fuhrer  remarked  that  that  could  only  be  solved 
by  possession  of  the  Ukraine.  Regarding  the  ob- 
jection sometimes  raised  that  the  Ukraine  did  not 
export  food,  he  declared  that  this  was  so  at  the 
moment,  but  that  the  Ukraine  nevertheless  sup- 
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plied  the  army  of  millions  stationed  in  the  East, 
so  that  no  additional  supplies  were  required  for 
them.  The  Ukraine  could  export  additional 
amounts  if  more  fuel  were  available  for  agricul- 
ture, especially  for  the  tractors.  At  this  point 
again  arose  the  periodically  reappearing  neces- 
sity of  deciding  between  provision  of  fuel  for  the 
troops  in  the  field  or  for  agriculture. 

If  North  Norway,  over  which  the  transport  of 
iron  ore  from  Sweden  passed,  were  to  be  lost,  and 
North  Finland  with  its  nickel  deposits,  Krivoi  Rog 
with  its  ore  fields,  the  Balkans  with  their  supplies 
of  copper,  chrome  and  molybdenum,  it  would  mean 
the  end  of  the  Axis'  capacity  to  carry  on  war.  If, 
however,  the  safety  of  these  areas  could  be  assured 
the  war  could  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  Its  con- 
tinuation would  then  be  only  a  question  of  mobiliz- 
ing the  necessary  labor  force.  This  was  a  matter 
of  will-power  in  determining  to  shrink  from  no 
severity  which  might  be  required  to  save  the  nations 
from  disaster.  One  must  not  hold  the  basically 
false  idea  that  disasters  of  the  present  could  be 
made  good  by  later  generations.  History  had 
numerous  examples  showing  that  nations  had  often 
required  hundreds  of  years  to  recover  from  disas- 
ters. Besides,  he  (the  Fuhrer)  took  the  position, 
possibly  somewhat  lacking  in  modesty,  that  no 
greater  man  was  coming  after  him,  who  would  be 
able  to  manage  affairs  better.  Therefore  he  was 
sacrificing  his  whole  time  and  his  personal  conven- 
ience in  order  to  obtain  the  decision  in  his  own  life- 
time. He  was,  accordingly,  determined  to  adopt 
the  sternest  measures  to  make  full  and  complete 
use  of  the  possibilities  which  were  undeniably  at 
hand. 

Historically,  there  had  always  been  fluctuations 
in  the  course  of  wars.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered was  the  final  result.  As  to  when  the  war 
would  end,  in  previous  history,  even  the  victors 
themselves  had  not  been  able  to  supply  an  answer 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  They  had  only  pre- 
served the  iron  determination  to  conquer  through- 
out the  alternations  between  attack  and  defense 
and  thereby  in  the  end  come  through  to  victory. 

It  was  also  wrong  to  say  that  the  war  should 
have  been  postponed  until  a  higher  degree  of 
armament  had  been  attained.  Experience  dem- 
onstrated that  there  was  always  something  that 
seemed  to  be  missing  to  complete  a  country's 
readiness,  so  that  one  could  really  never  fix  upon 
a  moment  when  preparedness  was  complete.    The 
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Fiihrer  accompanied  this  expression  of  opinion 
with  several  examples  from  history  and  added  that 
the  course  of  the  war  itself  had  made  possible 
the  further  development  of  Germany's  armed 
force.  Before  the  war  Germany  had  built  Tanks 
I,  II,  and  III,  and,  if  war  had  not  broken  out, 
would  probably  have  produced  them  in  larger 
quantities.  In  the  light  of  experience  during  the 
war,  however,  it  was  now  realized  that  these  tanks 
were  entirely  worthless  and  improved  models  had 
been  concentrated  upon. 

At  this  moment  there  was  handed  to  the  Duce 
a  message  on  the  basis  of  which  he  made  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  air  attack  on  Rome.  It  had 
struck  the  main  railway  station,  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  the  University,  and  other  places  in  the 
city. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  discussion  the 
Fiihrer  declared  that  in  several  fields,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  U-boat  warfare,  difficulties  had  been  en- 
countered. This  was  of  no  consequence  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  U-boat  war  since  the 
English,  even  at  the  end  of  the  World  War,  had 
asserted  that  U-boat  warfare  had  been  eliminated 
for  all  time  by  the  convoy  system.  That  this  was 
not  the  case  had  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  course  of  events.  Thus  now  again  in  a  short 
time  the  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered  in 
the  U-boat  war  would  be  overcome.  Even  now  the 
statistics  of  sinkings  had  begun  to  rise  again,  which 
was  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  change  in 
methods  of  attack.  Measures  had  already  been 
taken  which  would  again  make  valueless  the  de- 
fensive steps  undertaken  by  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans against  the  U-boats.  The  U-boats  would  be 
equipped  with  devices  by  whose  help  they  could 
not  be  detected  by  the  enemy  without  becoming 
aware  of  it.  Also  deceptive  apparatus  would  be 
installed,  as  a  result  of  which  a  turning  point 
would  be  definitely  attained  in  the  U-boat  war, 
especially  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  large 
number  of  new  ships  would  be  produced  equipped 
with  the  aforementioned  latest  technical  devices. 
Thus  the  English  supply  lines  would  again  be  at- 
tacked in  very  strong  force  and  the  U-boat  arm, 
which  was  the  principal  weapon  in  the  struggle 
against  the  English,  would  again  come  into  full 
play.  As  regards  the  Luftwaffe,  mass  production 
of  airplanes  was  now  just  beginning  to  get  under 
way.  Even  so  the  production  figure  was  already 
much  higher  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year 


and,  while  at  the  moment  there  was  still  the  prob- 
lem of  machine  tools,  in  a  very  brief  time  produc- 
tion would  so  increase  that  the  problem  would  lie 
rather  in  the  training  of  crews. 

In  tanks  Germany  was  completely  predominant 
and  had  now  produced  in  the  "'Panther"  a  new  mass 
production  tank  of  40  or  45  tons,  which  would  be 
turned  out  in  great  quantity. 

Next  the  Fiihrer  referred  to  a  new  weapon,  con- 
cerning which  he  did  not  wish  to  give  any  details, 
but  which  by  the  end  of  the  winter  would  be  em- 
ployed against  the  English  and  against  which  they 
would  have  no  defense.  Germany  also  had  no  de- 
fense against  it  except  her  geographical  position, 
whereas  with  respect  to  other  weapons,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  magnetic  mines  and  the  sonic  mines, 
when  these  devices  were  used,  she  had  already 
devised  a  defense  against  them. 

Passing  on  to  military  operations  the  Fiihrer  de- 
clared that  in  the  East  it  was  a  problem  of  weaken- 
ing the  enemy  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  before 
the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Not  only  the  21  divi- 
sions which  had  been  lost  at  Stalingrad,  but  addi- 
tional divisions  as  well  were  being  reconstituted. 
In  the  previous  year  32  divisions,  among  them  8 
light  armored  divisions  (4  SS  divisions  and  4  reg- 
ular divisions)  had  been  assigned  for  the  attack  on 
Mesopotamia.  Unfortunately  they  had  had  to  be 
employed  during  the  winter  in  Russia  to  surmount 
the  crisis  there,  whereby  the  idea  of  their  original 
employment  had  had  to  be  changed.  If  the  winter 
crisis  in  Russia  had  not  arisen,  these  32  divisions 
would  have  been  able  to  capture  the  entire  Mesopo- 
tamian  oil-producing  area  of  the  English. 

The  creation  of  new  units  naturally  took  time. 
The  greatest  emphasis  had  to  be  laid  on  the  thor- 
ough training  of  officers.  Also  their  outfitting 
with  equipment  required  considerable  periods  of 
time.  Germany  was  constituting  46  divisions 
anew,  which  were  being  supplied  with  the  most  ef- 
fective type  of  equipment.  The  bottleneck  in  this 
situation  was  especially  the  production  of  motor 
trucks  and  self-propelled  vehicles,  not  of  tanks. 
If  one  considered  that  a  division  required  5,000 
motor  trucks,  without  which  they  could  not  operate 
in  the  East  at  all,  one  could  form  a  picture  of  the 
difficulties  of  equipping  them. 

In  connection  with  the  crisis  which  had  arisen 
the  Fiilirer  declared  that  he  must  emphasise  in 
every  way  that  Germany  had  given  to  the  Luft- 
waffe everything  which  she  could  give  and  that 
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she  was  not  neglecting  others'  territories  in  favor 
of  her  own.     She  had  to  supply  terrific  extents 
of  front  with  Luftwaffe  material,  beginning  with 
the  North,  where  the  convoys  had  to  be  protected 
which  brought  the  iron  ore  from  Sweden  to  Ger- 
many.   If  there  were  no  more  iron,  no  more  air- 
plane motors  could  be  built.     So  these  transport 
routes  must  be  protected.    This  was  being  done 
with  the  assistance  of  an  excellent  ground  organi- 
zation, which,  for  example,  in  Norway,  where  at  the 
entry  of  the  German  troops  only  a  small  number 
of  airfields  were  in  existence,  now  had  available 
over  50  airfields,  in  part  equipped  with  runways 
from  iy2  to  2  kilometers  long,  which  permitted 
even  the  overloaded  planes  to  get  a  start.    These 
airfields   Germany  had   constructed   in   a   brief 
period  of  time  by  exerting  great  energy  and  em- 
ploying ruthlessly  every  form  of  labor.    Thus 
with  the  help  of  this  ground  organization  Ger- 
many was  able  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the 
Luftwaffe,  since  the  units  at  hand  could  be  quickly 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  situation  and  could  be  readily  reassigned  to 
take  up  their  activity  in  the  most  distant  sections 
of  the  country. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  organization  in 
the  East.  Here  also  were  a  large  number  of  air- 
fields which  made  it  possible  to  move  units  from 
Leningrad  and  to  employ  them  on  the  central 
front  and,  if  necessary,  even  farther  south  in  the 
Kuban.  All  this  was  possible  only  because  of  the 
marvelous  ground  organization  whose  value  could 
certainly  not  be  set  too  highly.  This  could  only  be 
attained  if  each  individual  man  were  so  well 
disciplined  that  no  one  left  his  field  during  at- 
tacks, but  took  refuge  in  shelter  trenches  and 
immediately  after  the  disappearance  of  the  last 
enemy  bomber  carried  out  repairs  with  utmost 
energy  and  in  the  briefest  time,  so  that  the  field 
would  be  usable  again  as  soon  as  possible.  On 
the  vast  air  front  extending  from  Kirkenes  to 
Hendaye,  as  well  as  in  southern  and  eastern 
Europe,  one  could  operate  only  with  a  ground 
organization  which  sternly  and  ruthlessly  com- 
pelled every  man  to  keep  his  place  in  spite  of 
enemy  attacks  and  to  continue  his  work. 

The  individual  fields  were  generally  so  arranged 
that  the  machines  were  completely  dispersed  over 
the  area.  To  provide  the  necessary  space  often 
caused  great  hardship.  In  Germany,  however, 
they  had  not  held  back  on  that  account.    Whole 
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areas  had  been  razed  for  these  purposes.  In  the 
course  of  these  operations  an  inquiry  had  been 
made  of  him  (the  Fiihrer)  as  to  whether  a  village 
in  which  his  ancestors  had  lived  should  not  be 
spared.  He  had  refused  to  do  so  and  that  village 
also  had  been  removed  to  provide  an  extension  for 
an  airfield.  For  him  only  one  thing  counted: 
Victory ! 

If,  as  had  happened,  some  300  or  400  machines 
out  of  500  or  600  were  destroyed  on  the  ground, 
that  meant  that  the  organization  was  bad.  In 
situations  like  that  no  attention  could  possibly 
be  given  to  private  interests.  Every  hardship  ex- 
perienced now  was  a  smaller  hardship  in  com- 
parison with  what  would  happen  if  the  war  were 
lost.  Germany  had  drawn  the  necessary  con- 
clusions from  realizing  this.  Attention  to  pri- 
vate interests  had  been  eliminated.  Airfields  had 
been  enlarged,  runways  for  the  planes  had  been 
built,  and  shelters  for  the  individual  planes 
against  fragmentation  had  been  provided  wher- 
ever these  were  necessary,  without  regard  to  pri- 
vate objections.  Even  the  question  of  damages 
was  of  no  consequence.  If  the  war  were  won 
damages  could  be  paid.  If  it  were  lost,  that  would 
not  be  necessary,  since  those  who  might  present 
the  claims  for  damages  would  not  be  alive. 

The  Fiihrer  described  it  as  absolutely  intoler- 
able that  in  Sicily,  through  unskilful  and  un- 
soldierly  conduct  of  the  ground  personnel,  on  one 
day  27  machines  should  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  ground  and  on  another  day  25.  The  labor 
forces  for  these  airfields  must  be  made  up  by  Italy 
herself.  That  sort  of  personnel  could  not,  of 
course,  be  supplied  from  Germany.  The  necessary 
men  were  simply  not  available.  With  a  thorough 
and  efficient  organization  the  losses  of  planes  on 
the  ground  could  be  kept  down  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage. In  Germany  it  amounted  to  1.2  percent. 
If  the  Luftwaffe  were  to  lose  as  many  planes  in 
the  East  as  had  been  the  case  in  Italy  through 
poorly  organized  airfields,  they  would  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Russians  long  ago. 

The  Russians  on  their  part  maintained,  in  gen- 
eral, an  excellent  airfield  discipline.  They  dis- 
persed the  machines  properly,  protected  them  by 
shelters,  and  repaired  damage  which  had  been  in- 
curred very  quickly,  so  that  attacks  on  Russian 
airfields  no  longer  paid. 

One  could  not  employ  more  machines  than  he 
had.    But  he  could  employ  those  that  he  had  more 
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carefully  and  thereby  increase  their  effectiveness, 
a  lesson  which  had  been  learned  on  other  fronts. 

If  there  were  lost  through  destruction  on  the 
ground  some  3,000  or  4,000  planes,  there  were  re- 
quired 2  million  first-class  workers  to  replace  them, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  only  200,000  to  300,000 
ordinary  laborers  were  required  to  avoid  such 
losses  by  the  proper  operation  of  the  ground  organ- 
ization. The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
comparison  was  apparent.  Therefore  the  Luft- 
waffe had  carefully  investigated  every  case  of 
destruction  of  planes  on  the  ground  and  by  court- 
martial  proceedings  had  determined  why  the  de- 
struction had  occurred,  what  steps  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  it,  and  when  the  field  would  again  be 
usable.  Against  those  at  fault  proceedings  had 
been  taken  with  barbaric  severity.  Some  of  the 
courts  martial  had  imposed  death  sentences. 

The  English  in  general  were  just  as  thorough  in 
their  ground-force  organization.  On  Pantelleria 
and  in  Sicily  they  had  frequently  constructed  air 
strips  of  iy2  kilometers  in  length  within  a  few 
days.  It  was  tragic  to  see  how  quickly  the  English 
solved  such  problems  which  created  such  difficul- 
ties for  the  Italians  (and  which  did  not  even  arise 
either  in  the  East  or  in  the  West  on  the  German 
airfields) .  To  illustrate  how  important  the  repair 
operations  after  attacks  on  airfields  were,  the 
Fuhrer  cited  a  case  where  27  machines  had  suffered 
damage  to  their  tires  in  landing  because  bomb 
splinters  had  not  been  picked  up  and  removed. 
The  Duce  would  have  to  appoint  officers  who  would 
see  with  their  own  eyes  that  the  necessary  measures 
were  carried  out.  For  only  when  they  saw  these 
things  with  their  own  eyes  could  they  form  a  pic- 
ture of  the  true  situation  in  such  cases.  The  Fuhrer 
emphasized  this  with  examples  drawn  from  his 
own  experience  where,  for  example,  fortifications 
had  been  reported  to  him  as  having  been  com- 
pleted, which  on  observation  turned  out  to  have 
been  scarcely  begun. 

One  of  the  prerequisites  for  utilizing  properly 
the  aviation  material  which  Germany  could  de- 
liver was  the  aforementioned  efficient  ground  or- 
ganization. If  for  10  months  in  a  row  100  ma- 
chines a  month  were  lost,  that  represented  1,000 
fewer  machines  which  were  available  for  training 
or  operations  and  which  were  entirely  unneces- 
sarily and  uselessly  destroyed  on  the  ground.  This 
was  inexcusable  folly,  when  one  considered  that 
highly  skilled  workers  in  airplane  factories  which 


in  Germany  were  located  in  areas  in  danger  of 
bombing  were  thus  working  at  the  risk  of  their 
life  to  no  purpose  at  all.  It  was  not  the  number 
of  planes  which  was  decisive.  The  World  War 
had  shown  that,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  having  one's 
own  weapon  so  firmly  in  hand  as  to  be  able  to 
make  up  for  weaknesses  by  its  more  efficient  use. 
[Germany  and  Italy  were  weaker  than  England 
and  America.]1 

To  what  a  situation  the  neglect  of  the  airfields 
might  lead  was  shown  by  the  example  of  the 
special  bombing  formations,  which  for  a  start  un- 
der full  load  required  a  starting  runway  of  1,800 
meters  in  length.  Because  no  such  runway  was 
available  on  any  Italian  airfield,  these  very  useful 
bomber  groups  had  to  take  off  from  French  air- 
fields in  order  to  make  an  attack  in  Sicily. 

These  were  all  matters  which  were  best  taken 
up  by  the  Italian  and  the  German  air  commanders 
in  the  presence  of  the  Duce,  in  order  that  the 
difficulties  and  the  responsibility,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  assistance  required,  be  made  com- 
pletely clear. 

In  Field  Marshal  von  Eichthofen  he  had  made 
available  the  best  Luftwaffe  officer,  who,  every- 
where where  he  had  been  active,  had  been  able  to 
clear  up  all  difficulties,  especially  since,  by  jug- 
gling the  number  of  machines  which  were  available 
to  him  and  by  passing  from  one  sector  of  the  front 
to  another,  he  had  always  been  able  to  employ  his 
strength  most  effectively  where  it  was  required. 

In  connection  with  the  discussions  of  the  strate- 
gic situation  the  Fuhrer  recalled  that  it  had  re- 
quired very  strong  pressure  on  the  German  Navy 
by  himself  personally  to  compel  it  to  employ  war- 
ships for  transport  purposes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Norwegian  campaign  the  Navy  had  done  this  for 
the  first  time,  even  though  with  much  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Now,  with  the  new  High  Command  of  the 
Navy,  there  were  no  longer  any  difficulties  in  this 
respect.  Convoys  could  not  be  protected  fully  by 
the  Luftwaffe.  There  must  also  be  a  defending 
force  of  ships  and  scouting  craft,  and  no  one  must 
abandon  a  damaged  ship  but  must  attempt  by  every 
means  to  put  out  the  fires  and  repair  the  damage. 
In  this  way  Germany  would  have  a  much  stronger 
sea-transport  system,  so  that  the  exchange  of  ore 
and  coal  between  Sweden  and  the  Ruhr  area  could 
be  carried  on  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy.    This 


1  This  sentence  stricken  out  in  the  original. 
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sort  of  convoy  could  not,  however,  be  protected  by 
fighting  planes.  Such  planes,  taking  into  account 
the  flight  out  and  back,  could  remain  with  the  ship 
at  most  only  from  10  to  20  minutes,  so  that  a  huge 
number  of  fighter  planes  would  be  required  if  the 
protection  of  the  convoys  was  to  be  assured  by 
fighters  alone. 

In  this  connection  the  Fuhrer  referred  to  the 
necessity  of  employing  cruisers  also  as  transport 
ships,  since  these  swift  vessels  were  less  easily  as- 
sailable from  the  air.    He  referred  in  that  connec- 
tion to  the  example  of  the  English  cruisers  which 
had  kept  Malta  supplied  through  the  most  difficult 
times.    All  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Navy 
on  grounds  of  prestige  must  be  rejected.    The 
cruisers  must  have  their  turrets  removed  and  they 
must  be  employed  for  more  useful  purposes.    It 
was  here  not  a  question  of  being  to  blame  or  not 
to  blame,  but  only  one  of  profiting  by  experience 
and  determining  how  one  could  do  the  thing  better. 
It  was  folly  to  allow  cruisers  to  lie  in  harbors  when 
one  well  knew  that  some   day   they   would  be 
damaged    from    the    air.     He    had    on    similar 
grounds    withdrawn    the    Scharnhorst    and    the 
Gneisenau,    as    well    as    several    cruisers,    from 
Brest,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  for  other  pur- 
poses.    Regarding  the  objection  raised  as  to  who 
then  in  time  of  peace  would  display  the  German 
flag  on  the  high  seas,  he  had  taken  the  position 
that  only  those  who  had  actually  engaged  in  com- 
bat could  display  the  flag,  that  was  to  say  the 
U-boats.     For  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Dode- 
canese the  speediest  means  of  transport  of  the  kind 
which  he  had  mentioned  were  necessary.    In  such 
a  matter  sentiment  must  be  eliminated.     Thus  he 
had  removed  the  guns  from  the  battleships  and 
had  mounted  them  as  coast  artillery  batteries  on 
the  Norwegian  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nar- 
vik, Trondheim  and  Bergen.    Regarding  the  ob- 
jection that  one  ought  not  to  break  up  such  noble 
ships,  he  could  only  reply  that  they  were  only 
noble  if  they  could  use  their  guns  and  that  the 
ships  must  either  fight  or  be  converted  to  trans- 
ports.    If  they  were  not  suitable  for  either  they 
would  have  to  be  scrapped. 

Regarding  the  defense  of  the  areas  held  by  the 
Axis  against  hostile  landing  attempts,  the  Fuhrer 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  enemy  must  always  be 
attacked  at  the  very  seashore,  as  otherwise  the 
counter-attack  divisions  would  have  no  purpose. 
The  coast-defense  units  must  be  ordered  to  defend 
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themselves  until  forced  to  surrender.  The  officers 
must  realize  that  if  they  retreated  it  meant  the  end 
for  them.  Only  if  all  the  troops  inside  the  defense 
system  carried  out  their  orders  and  held  out  to  the 
end  could  the  large-scale  intentions  of  the  attack 
be  determined.  If  there  was  a  general  withdrawal 
of  the  first  lines  of  the  defense,  one  would  never 
learn  which  of  the  various  landing  attempts  of  the 
enemy  were  the  true  ones  and  which  were  only  de- 
ceptions. It  was  only  if  the  defense  held  out  to 
the  utmost  that  one  could  assume  that  at  the  point 
where  a  break-through  then  occurred  a  large-scale 
attack  was  being  launched  and  could  accordingly 
concentrate  the  counter-attack  divisions  against  it. 

This  system  had  been  followed  for  instance,  at 
Dieppe,  where  the  attacks  had  been  stopped  right 
on  the  beaches  and  actually  by  a  single  regiment 
which  had  been  assigned  the  duty  of  coastal  de- 
fense on  the  sector.  If  their  defense  had  not  been 
so  keen  the  29  transports  which  were  lying  out  at 
sea  would  have  been  able  to  come  into  the  harbor 
and  to  land  their  troops  there,  and  the  English 
would  have  been  able  to  realize  their  actual  in- 
tention of  creating  a  large  beachhead. 

The  landing  places  at  which  the  landing  of 
troops  was  possible  were  generally  known  and 
must  be  everywhere  defended  to  the  utmost.  The 
same  held  good  for  the  ports.  In  the  West  the 
most  energetic  officers  had  been  named  comman- 
dants of  the  port  cities,  since  without  harbors  the 
large  ships  could  not  land  troops  anywhere  and 
any  landing  attempt  without  ports  would  be  very 
much  dependent  on  the  weather.  The  troops  as- 
signed to  the  defense  of  the  harbors  had  been  given 
the  command  to  resist  or  die. 

Passing  to  the  question  of  Sicily  the  Fuhrer  de- 
clared that  he  was  of  two  minds  on  this  subject.  If 
it  were  possible  to  insure  the  supply  line,  Sicily 
should  be  defended  and  at  a  certain  point  the  de- 
fense should  be  transformed  into  an  attack.  For 
this,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  the  hinterland 
also  be  made  secure.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  better  to  withdraw  from  Sicily,  although 
he  was  sure  that  this  would  cause  a  severe  blow  to 
morale. 

The  best  thing,  of  course,  would  be  if  the  island 
could  be  defended  and,  as  he  had  already  indicated, 
the  defense  could  be  turned  after  a  period  into  an 
attack,  which,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  carried 
out  by  other  arms.  The  Americans  could  surely 
not  hold  out  against  the  rocket  projectors  and 
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heavy  tanks  which  would  then  be  employed. 
These  weapons  could  only  be  employed,  however, 
if  the  supply  of  munitions  and  fuel  for  them  were 
assured.  For  this  the  protection  of  the  supply 
lines  was  an  absolute  necessity,  especially  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crossing  to  Messina. 

For  defensive  operations  strong  and  well  out- 
fitted infantry  divisions  were  far  better  than  Pan- 
zer divisions,  which  were  good  on  the  attack  but 
were  not  suited  for  defense. 

It  was  here  a  question  of  making  a  basic  decision 
whether  one  actually  wanted  to  put  up  a  defense. 
In  that  case  it  would  be  essential  to  draw  the  neces- 
sary conclusions  with  a  completely  fanatical  out- 
look. If  the  struggle  was  not  to  be  continued  it 
meant  that  every  man  who  was  sent  to  Sicily  from 
here  on  was  pure  loss. 

For  the  protection  of  the  supply  lines  Reich 
Marshal  Goring  was  prepared  to  concentrate  a 
large  number  of  flak  batteries  at  Messina.  Bat- 
teries of  10.5  and  12.8  centimeters  could  be  brought 
up  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  where  they  could 
be  replaced  by  arms  brought  from  Germany.  If 
60  or  80  or  perhaps  even  100  heavy  flak  batteries 
could  be  concentrated  at  the  crossing  to  Messina 
he  believed  that  it  was  not  impossible  that  in  that 
way  the  transit  traffic  could  be  completely  pro- 
tected. Several  of  these  batteries,  as  for  example 
the  12.8,  which  could  attain  a  range  of  14  kilo- 
meters, could  be  transported  only  by  railway. 
They  could,  however,  be  employed  against  targets 
out  at  sea  as  far  as  20  kilometers. 

Then  the  Fuhrer  came  to  the  question  of  preven- 
tion of  attacks  from  the  sea  in  the  area  of  the 
Straits  of  Messina,  for  which  he  could  supply  21- 
centimeter  long-barrelled  batteries,  and  24- 
centimeter  batteries,  and  could  even  bring  up  the 
German  28-centimeter  batteries  which  were  now 
at  Constanta. 

It  was  of  decisive  importance,  however,  that 
every  soldier  and  every  officer  who  abandoned  a 
naval  coast-defense  battery  as  long  as  even  one 
more  shot  could  be  fired,  should  be  shot.  There 
was  presented  here  a  problem  in  indoctrination, 
which,  judging  by  experience,  would  require  some 
time.  Therefore,  Germany  would  at  first  provide 
determined  and  experienced  German  gun  crews 
along  with  any  batteries  which  were  supplied. 

For  defense  against  attacks  on  South  Italy  a 
great  many  more  units  must  be  concentrated  in 
the  "boot"  than  were  there  at  present. 
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Basically,  it  was  important  to  know  whether  it 
was  believed  that  the  decisive  battle  would  take 
place  in  Italy  itself.  If  that  were  the  case  it  meant 
that  every  man  who  from  now  on  was  transported 
over  to  Sicily  was  pure  loss.  Panzer  divisions 
which  had  been  once  lost  could  only  be  reconsti- 
tuted very  slowly.  For  armored  warfare  was  very 
much  a  matter  of  routine  and  experience  and  there- 
fore required  a  long  period  of  training  and  prac- 
tice for  the  troops.  However,  if  it  was  intended 
to  hold  Sicily,  then  the  necessary  conclusions,  even 
the  most  extreme,  must  be  drawn.  In  such  a  case 
Germany  would  send  superior  troops  down  there. 
Such  a  decision  required  great  capacity  in  the  way 
of  leadership.  What  was  now  done  in  Sicily  could 
not  be  recalled.  Many  German  units  must  be  dis- 
patched down  there  in  order  first  to  establish  a  de- 
fensive front  and,  following  that,  a  front  suitable 
for  an  attack. 

In  this  connection  the  Fuhrer  spoke  again  of 
the  airfield  organization  and  declared,  with  refer- 
ence to  his  previous  remarks,  that  approaches,  fa- 
cilities for  storing  planes,  and  shelters  must  be  pro- 
vided at  all  costs,  and  that,  just  as  in  Germany, 
the  airfields  must  be  immediately  repaired  and 
searched  for  fragments  and  slow-burning  incen- 
diaries.   Also  the  air  raid  warning  system  must 
be  set  up  effectively.    Under  those  circumstances 
the  increasing  arrivals  of  planes  could  be  taken 
care  of  properly.    At  first  there  must  be  accom- 
plished through  the  aforementioned  good  ground- 
force  organization  what  Germany  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  by  force  of  numbers.    If  the  position 
in  Sicily  were  held  and  attacks  were  concentrated 
on  the  English  supply  lines,  it  would  come  about 
as  he  had  previously  indicated  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  recently  begun  U-boat  war,  the  English  in  a 
few  months  would  find  themselves  in  the  greatest 
difficulties.    The  Sicilian  expedition  could  result 
for  them  in  a  catastrophic  defeat  (a  Stalingrad). 
He  (the  Fuhrer)  had  always  been  against  put- 
ting off  a  good  deed  to  the  next  day.    So  also  he 
was  not  in  favor  of  saying  that  Sicily  would  not 
be  held,  but  that  South  Italy  would.    Then  finally 
one  would  only  be  able  to  hold  Central  Italy,  and 
next  only  North  Italy.    The  farther  forward  the 
line  of  defense  lay,  the  more  effective  it  would  be, 
and  it  would  also  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
areas  in  the  interior  which  were  endangered  by 
air  raids.    Thus  he  could  conceive  that  some  day 
the  English  would  halt  their  air  attacks  on  the  in- 
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terior  areas  in  Germany  and  concentrate  them  on 
the  areas  around  Cape  Gris  Nez. 

As  he  had  said,  if  it  were  determined  to  hold  out, 
the  hardest  conclusions  must  be  drawn,  just  as  he 
had  taken  the  most  severe  measures  in  Germany. 
Young  people  15  years  of  age  were  being  employed 
as  assistants  in  the  air  force  on  the  flak  batteries. 
The  fire-fighting  forces  in  the  areas  threatened  by 
air  raids  were  composed  of  the  old  and  very  young 
people  together.  Women  were  being  used  to  a  far 
reaching  extent  to  increase  the  labor  supply. 
Since  the  peasant  women  were  needed  on  the  land 
and  many  women  had  already  been  employed  in  in- 
dustry, these  measures  affected  principally  women 
from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  taken  action  on  the  front  and 
had  dismissed  even  experienced  officers  who  had 
temporarily  lost  their  nerve.  Italy  also  was  now 
confronted  by  the  necessity  of  making  a  basic  deci- 
sion, which  involved  drawing  the  sternest  con- 
clusions and  made  it  necessary  to  break  down  all 
resistance. 

Among  the  troops  it  was  a  question  coming  down 
to  the  individual  man.  The  morale  must  be  up- 
held by  the  officers.  Just  as  a  bad  attitude  in  a 
district  unit  of  the  Party  indicated  that  the  dis- 
trict unit  leader  was  poor,  so  bad  morale  among 
the  troops  must  be  blamed  on  the  officers.  The 
latter  must  maintain  the  proper  morale  among 
their  men. 

If  a  nation  lost  faith,  and  looked  to  its  future 
without  confidence,  the  sternest  measures  must  be 
taken  even  as  they  affected  personalities.  The 
people  wanted  to  see  something  accomplished  and 
their  morale  must  be  reestablished  by  energetic 
action.  Stalin,  by  the  sternest  measures,  had  com- 
pletely restored  the  home  front  which  had  threat- 
ened to  collapse. 

With  regard  to  purely  material  requirements 
the  Fiihrer  declared  that  it  was  certain  that  a  re- 
quest for  2,000  planes  from  Germany  could  not 
possibly  be  fulfilled  in  practice  and  therefore  had 
little  purpose.  It  was  also  not  possible  simply  to 
transfer  elements  of  the  Luftwaffe  from  the  East 
to  Italy,  since,  because  of  the  entirely  different  tac- 
tics, they  would  have  to  be  given  a  training  period 
of  several  months.  Specialized  units  with  most 
effective  types  of  machines  would  be  available  in 
a  few  months.  There  were  immediately  available 
two  special  bomber  groups  which  used  a  special 
type  of  bomb,  on  which  they  had  been  drilled  for 


two  years.  If  anything  happened  to  these  units, 
they  could  not  be  replaced. 

The  war  would  be  won  by  tanks,  anti-tank  guns, 
airplanes  and  flak.  In  the  construction  of  tanks 
Italy  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  governed  by 
considerations  of  prestige,  but  she  should  construct 
the  models  which  Germany  had  proved  after  the 
expenditure  of  a  huge  amount  of  money  for  ex- 
perimentation. For  instance,  work  had  been  car- 
ried on  on  the  "Panther"  since  1941.  For  that 
reason  Italy  ought  not  to  undertake  new  experi- 
ments. The  same  held  good  for  anti-tank  guns  and 
airplanes,  in  which,  however,  according  to  the 
statements  of  the  Luftwaffe,  Italy  had  produced 
some  outstanding  fighter  types.  Also  in  the  case 
of  motors  he  asked  that  Italy  should  build  the 
same  types  which  Germany  had  developed  with 
great  effort. 

In  conclusion  the  Fiihrer  came  to  the  question 
of  the  Southeast.  The  occupation  forces  on  Crete 
were  on  too  small  a  scale,  even  if  they  had  a  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  defensive  tasks  which  were 
assigned  to  them.  The  preservation  of  order  in 
the  rearward  areas  was  of  extreme  importance. 
If  roads  were  blown  up  it  made  no  difference  for 
what  reason  it  happened,  whether  from  anti-  or 
pro- Axis  sympathies.  The  damage  in  any  case 
was  extremely  great.  For  that  reason  there  must 
be  no  others  bearing  arms  in  the  Balkan  area, 
except  German  and  Italian  soldiers.  The  Balkans 
must  be  combed  over  again  and  again  until  the 
last  non-German  or  non-Italian  bearer  of  arms 
was  seized  and  made  harmless. 

In  connection  with  Greece  the  Fiihrer  remarked 
that  he  would  assemble  all  Greeks  who  were  not 
usefully  occupied  into  labor  battalions  and  would 
put  them  to  work  on  necessary  fortification  con- 
struction. He  had  no  idea  of  carrying  out  these 
measures  through  the  Greek  Government  and  with 
the  help  of  money  payments,  which  would  mean  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  a  large  factor  of  uncertainty. 
The  time  for  toleration  had  definitely  ended.  The 
only  bearers  of  arms  must  be,  as  he  had  said,  the 
Italians,  otherwise  the  English  would  land  and 
they  would  have  immediately  at  their  disposal  in 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  perhaps  also  in  Croatia, 
an  army  consisting  of  the  Communists  of  those 
areas,  whom  they  would  only  have  to  equip  with 
modern  weapons.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  hard 
blows  had  been  delivered  against  these  bands  re- 
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NATIONALIZATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN— THE  FIRST  YEAR 


By  Irwin  M.  Tobin 


A  discussion  of  the  legislative  steps  taken  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  -first  year  of  the  Labor  Government  to  bring  under 
public  ownership  segments  of  the  British  economy:  the 
Bank  of  England;  the  fuel  and  power  industries;  inland- 
transport  services;  the  iron  and  steel  industry  (in  part); 
overseas  telecommunications;  civil  aviation;  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy;  and  the  purchase  of  cotton. 


I.  The  Program 

The  public  ownership  of  basic  industries,  as 
Prime  Minister  Clement  Attlee  pointed  out  at  the 
June  1946  annual  conference  of  the  Labor  Party, 
is  the  "distinctive  side"  of  the  Labor  program.  The 
Labor  Party's  electoral  declaration  of  April  1945, 
entitled  "Let  Us  Face  the  Future",  adopted  in  large 
measure  the  schemes  of  national  economic  planning 
projected  in  the  Coalition  White  Paper  of  1944. 
British  Labor,  however,  went  beyond  the  Coali- 
tion in  standing  before  the  electorate  on  a  plat- 
form which  called  for  the  enlistment  of  certain 
basic  industries  in  the  "direct  service  of  the  nation" 
through  public  ownership  and  management.  To 
quote  the  platform  statement : 

".  .  .  Britain  needs  an  industry  organized  to 
enable  it  to  yield  the  best  that  human  knowledge 
and  skill  can  provide.  .  .  .  Each  industry  must 
have  applied  to  it  the  test  of  national  service.  .  .  . 
There  are  basic  industries  ripe  and  over-ripe  for 
public  ownership  and  management  in  the  direct 
service  of  the  nation.  .  .  ." 

Accordingly,  the  Labor  Party  proposed,  if 
elected,  to  place  under  public  ownership,  "on  a 
basis  of  fair  compensation",  the  production  of 
fuel  and  power  (coal,  gas,  and  electricity) ;  inland- 
transport  services  (rail,  road,  air,  and  canal) ; 
and  the  iron  and  steel  industry.    The  Party  also 


proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  should, 
through  nationalization,  be  incorporated  in  the 
state  planning  machinery. 

Labor  having  been  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,1  the  order  of  priorities  in  carrying  out 
this  program  was  announced  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  which  opened  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Parliament  on  August  15,  1945.  In  this 
initial  statement  of  Government  policy  the  coal- 
mining industry  and  the  Bank  of  England  were 
selected  for  early  nationalization  as  part  of  the 
general  plan  designed  to  secure  British  industry's 
"maximum  contribution  to  the  national  well- 
being  ...  by  suitable  control  or  by  an  extension 
of  public  ownership".  However,  Labor's  five-year 
program  remained  uncertain  until  November  19, 
1945,  when  Herbert  Morrison,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  made  it  plain  that  the  Government 
intended  to  fulfil,  with  only  one  possible  exception, 
the  nationalization  program  formulated  in  "Let 
Us  Face  the  Future".  The  electricity  and  gas  in- 
dustries, he  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  nationalized  as  part  of  the  scheme  "for 
the  coordination  of  the  fuel  and  power  industries" ; 
unification  in  the  field  of  transport  would  similarly 


1  Labor,  393 ;  Conservative,  189 ;  all  others,  58.  The  popu- 
lar vote  gave  roughly  15,000,000  to  the  Labor  and  allied 
parties,  and  10,000,000  to  the  Conservatives  and  their 
supporters. 
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require  national  ownership  of  railways,  canals,  and 
long-distance  road  haulage.  While  dock  and  har- 
bor enterprises  with  "certain  ancillary  activities" 
were  to  be  included  in  the  transport  plan,  ocean- 
going and  coastwise  shipping  were  specifically  re- 
moved from  its  scope.  Thus,  of  the  enterprises 
scheduled  for  nationalization  in  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  only  the  future  of  iron  and  steel 
remained  in  doubt;  Mr.  Morrison  revealed  that 
the  Government  would  await  completion  of  a  Coa- 
lition-initiated report  from  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Federation  before  undertaking  to  decide  the 
"future  organization"  of  the  industry. 

The  presentation  of  the  Federation's  report  to 
the  Cabinet  in  December  1945  was  followed  after 
many  months  of  Cabinet  discussion  by  a  decision 
announced  on  April  17,  1946  that  the  position  of 
the  steel  industry  and  its  importance  in  the  na- 
tional economy  required  a  large  measure  of  public 
ownership.  With  this  announcement  the  Govern- 
ment gave  notice  that  it  intended,  within  its  five- 
year  term  of  office,  to  carry  out  to  the  full  its 
electoral  pledges.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  proposed  four  further  measures  of 
nationalization  in  the  economic  field :  overseas  tele- 
communications, civil  aviation,  the  development  of 
atomic  energy,  and  the  continuation  of  the  bulk 
purchase  of  cotton  by  the  Government. 

II.  The  Bank  of  England 

The  Bank  of  England  was  the  first  enterprise 
to  be  nationalized  under  the  Labor  program.  The 
bill  "to  bring  the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of 
England  into  public  ownership"  and  to  provide 
for  its  direction  by  a  Government-appointed  Gov- 
ernor and  Board  was  introduced  on  October  10, 
1945  and  became  law  some  four  months  later,  on 
February  14,  1946.  It  provided  for  the  transfer 
to  the  Government  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank,  shareholders  being  guaranteed  an  annual 
income  from  Government  securities  equal  to  the 
average  earned  over  the  last  20  years.  The  only 
clause  in  the  act  which  gives  the  Bank  (and  there- 
fore the  Government)  new  powers  is  that  which 
enables  it,  if  so  authorized  by  the  Treasury,  to  re- 
quire joint-stock  banks  to  comply  with  its  policy 
recommendations  and  requests  for  information. 

According  to  Hugh  Dalton,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  public  ownership  of  the  Bank  means 
the  effective  occupation  of  "the  key  position  for 


economic  .  .  .  and  financial  planning".  However, 
the  Government  made  it  clear,  in  proposing  na- 
tionalization, that  the  policies  and  personnel  of  the 
Bank  would  remain  substantially  unchanged.  The 
act,  in  effect,  legalizes  a  long  tradition  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank,  and 
simply  guarantees  that,  in  the  event  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two,  the  former  will  have 
the  final  word. 

That  the  position  of  the  Bank  in  the  nation's 
economy  will  remain  substantially  unchanged  was 
foreshadowed  by  the  cooperation  of  Lord  Catto, 
Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  the  reappointment  by 
the  Government  of  most  of  the  incumbent  members 
of  the  Bank's  Court  of  Directors,  to  which  only 
three  new  members  were  added.  Against  a  back- 
ground of  intimate  cooperation  between  the  Bank 
and  the  Treasury,  general  agreement  as  to  the  fair- 
ness of  the  compensation  terms,  and  universal 
praise  for  the  caliber  of  the  Government's  ap- 
pointees to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the  transition 
to  public  ownership  was  accomplished  smoothly. 
Lord  Catto,  referring  to  the  Bank's  new  status, 
undoubtedly  echoed  the  opinion  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority when  he  declared,  in  February,  that  the  "Old 
Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street"  had  come  through 
"her  major  operation  in  fine  shape". 

III.  Coal 

The  bill  for  the  nationalization  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry— of  far  greater  significance  than  the  Bank 
of  England  measure — was  introduced  on  December 
20,  1945,  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  20, 
1946,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  July  12, 1946. 
It  provides  that  all  mines  and  ancillary  establish- 
ments— coal  itself  having  been  nationalized  in 
1938 — will  pass  to  the  state,  owners  being  com- 
pensated by  Government  securities  in  an  amount 
based  upon  the  earning  capacity  of  each  firm, 
after  an  estimate  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  has  been  determined  by  a  three- 
man  tribunal.  The  management  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry, according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  to  rest 
in  the  hands  of  a  National  Coal  Board  of  nine 
members,  who  are  to  be  selected  by  virtue  of  their 
wide  experience  in  industry,  science,  labor,  or 
finance.  They  are  to  serve  full  time  and  receive 
salaries  comparable  to  those  of  industrial  manag- 
ers, $34,000  a  year  for  the  chairman  and  $20,000 
for  the  remaining  members.  While  the  Board  is 
to  enjoy  considerable  freedom  of  action,  it  will  be 
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subject  to  general  directions  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Fuel  and  Power,  who  is  in  turn  to  be  advised 
by  two  councils  of  consumers,  industrial  and  do- 
mestic. A  sum  of  $600,000,000  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Treasury  during  the  next  five  years  for 
the  urgently  required  modernization  of  the  mines. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  books  of  the  industry 
are  to  balance  "on  an  average  of  good  and  bad 
years".  Emanuel  Shinwell,  Minister  of  Fuel  and 
Power,  admonished  the  delegates  to  the  recent 
Labor  Party  Annual  Conference  that  subsidization 
of  nationalized  industries  from  the  Exchequer 
would  be  "the  way  to  bankruptcy". 

The  urgency  with  which  the  Government  re- 
gards the  future  of  the  nationalized  coal  industry 
is  suggested  by  the  composition  of  the  National 
Coal  Board,  which  is  already  informally  at  work. 
Lord  Hyndley,  its  chairman,  has  been  associated 
with  the  coal  industry  for  40  years,  having  served 
as  director  of  the  efficient  Powell-Dufrryn  Coal 
Company,  director-general  of  mines  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Fuel  and  Power,  and  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Coal  Committee.  The  Board's  two  experts  in 
labor  relations  are  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  chair- 
man of  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and 
Ebby  Edwards,  formerly  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Miners.  Sir  Charles  Reid,  author  of 
the  Reid  Report  on  the  efficiency  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry, is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
progressive  mine  operators  in  the  country.  Pro- 
fessor Ellis  is  rated  as  one  of  the  most  capable 
scientists  in  Britain.  These  men  and  their  col- 
leagues make  up  what  the  Economist  describes  as 
"a  talented  Board,  representing  great  experience  of 
colliery  technique,  labor  organization,  science,  and 
commercial  practice". 

The  Board  will  assume  its  task  of  reorganization 
and  modernization  against  a  grim  background  of 
declining  coal  production,  which  may  result  next 
winter  in  unemployment  of  over  a  million  indus- 
trial workers.  It  will  fall  heir  to  an  inefficiently 
organized  and  critically  undermanned  industry 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  linchpin  of  the 
British  economy.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Shinwell  should  refer  to  nationali- 
zation of  the  coal  industry  as  an  "audacious  experi- 
ment" upon  the  success  of  which  the  entire  future 
of  the  Labor  program  will  depend.  "If  it  should 
fail",  he  warned  the  Labor  Party  conference,  "we 


cannot  hope  to  promote  further  schemes  of  na- 
tionalization." 

IV.  Civil  Aviation 

The  bill  to  establish  wholly  state-owned  civil- 
aviation  services  was  placed  before  the  House  of 
Commons  on  April  5,  1946,  passed  its  final  stage 
in  that  House  on  July  11,  and  rested  in  the  "com- 
mittee" of  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary recess  began  early  in  August.  Excepting 
only  private,  club,  and  charter  flying,  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  take  over,  with  reasonable  compen- 
sation, all  existing  civil-aviation  assets  and  merge 
them  into  three  public  corporations  covering  the 
entire  field  of  air  transport :  the  existing  British 
Overseas  Airways  Corporation  (whose  capital  will 
be  increased  from  $40,000,000  to  $200,000,000)  ; 
British  European  Airways  (with  a  capital  of  $80,- 
000,000)  covering  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
Continent;  and  British  South  American  Airways 
(with  a  capital  of  $40,000,000).  The  Minister  of 
Civil  Aviation,  who  will  name  the  members  of  the 
three  Boards,  will  also  have  the  power  to  direct 
them  to  exercise  their  functions  according  to  the 
Government's  conception  of  the  public  interest ;  it 
is  intended,  however,  to  allow  the  corporations  to 
function  "on  business  lines".  An  Air  Transport 
Advisory  Council  will  advise  the  Minister  and  act 
as  a  channel  for  public  criticism  and  suggestions. 
Unlike  the  methods  adopted  to  finance  the  nation- 
alized Bank  of  England  and  the  coal  industry,  the 
three  aviation  corporations  will  issue  their  own 
stock,  guaranteed  by  the  Treasury  in  the  amounts 
stated  above.  In  addition,  the  corporations  will  be 
launched  with  a  Government  subsidy  of  $40,000,000 
between  them  for  each  of  the  next  two  years  and 
$32,000,000  annually  thereafter  until  1956. 

Although  many  Conservatives  criticized  the 
Labor  Government's  departure  from  the  Coalition 
civil-aviation  plan,  which  permitted  private  ship- 
ping and  rail  interests  to  share  in  the  proposed 
public  corporations,  the  principle  of  public  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  civil  aviation  is 
widely  accepted  in  Great  Britain.  The  Labor 
Party  platform,  furthermore,  had  specifically 
called  for  the  public  ownership  of  domestic  air 
services  as  part  of  a  coordinated  and  unified  in- 
land-transport system.  Government  participation 
in  the  financing  and  direction  of  the  BOAC  pro- 
vided an  additional  precedent  which  the  Govern- 
ment could  cite  in  support  of  its  bill.    According 
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to  Lord  Winster,  the  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation, 
Great  Britain  will  welcome  the  opportunity,  when- 
ever it  should  come,  of  merging  the  three  British 
corporations  into  a  single  international  owning 
and  controlling  body,  the  establishment  of  which  is 
still  regarded  as  the  ultimate  objective  of  British 
aviation  policy. 

V.  Telecommunications 

The  plan  to  transfer  to  the  Government  the  en- 
tire capital  stock  of  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd.,  the 
British  overseas-communications  monopoly,  was 
introduced  on  April  24,  1946,  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  without  a  record  vote  on  July  11,  and 
had  reached  the  House  of  Lords  "committee"  stage 
by  the  recess.  The  Conservative  decision  not  to 
oppose  the  measure  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  conforms  to  the  wishes  of  the  British  Dominions. 
Furthermore,  the  Conservative  Party  had  partici- 
pated in  formulating  the  plan  in  1945.  Unlike 
previous  nationalization  measures,  this  bill  fails 
to  specify  the  future  organization  of  the  industry, 
it  being  left  to  future  determination  whether  the 
service  will  be  run  by  a  public  board  or  the  Post 
Office,  which  now  handles  all  internal  telegraph 
business.  Nor  does  the  bill  indicate  whether  any 
change  will  be  made  in  the  complicated  structure 
of  subsidiary  companies  of  Cable  and  Wireless. 
In  effect,  it  simply  provides  the  legislative  basis  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  unanimous  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth  Telecommunications 
Conference,  held  in  the  summer  of  1945,  which  had 
called  for  the  public  ownership  of  the  overseas- 
telecommunications  services  of  all  the  Common- 
wealth Governments  and  their  coordination  by  a 
Commonwealth  Telecommunications  Board. 

VI.  Iron  and  Steel 

The  long-awaited  policy  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  nationalization  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  was  made  on  April  17, 1946.  It  was  then 
announced  that  the  Government  had  concluded 
that,  in  view  of  the  basic  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  need  for  extensive  reorganization 
and  modernization,  it  should  in  large  measure  be 
transferred  to  public  ownership.  Pending  the  en- 
actment of  appropriate  legislation,  which  may  not 
occur  for  another  year  or  two,  a  new  Control 
Board,  replacing  the  present  Iron  and  Steel  Con- 
trol, will  be  responsible  for  the  general  supervision 
of  the  industry. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  BULLETIN 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  this  Government 
decision,  which  evoked  considerable  opposition 
from  Conservative  and  industrial  circles,  was  made 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  at  the  end  of  May.  The 
Government's  policy,  the  Minister  of  Supply  ar- 
gued, is  justified  in  view  of  the  monopolistic  char- 
acter of  the  industry  and  its  inability  to  finance 
without  Government  aid  the  $672,000,000  moderni- 
zation program  which  the  Iron  and  Steel  Federa- 
tion itself  held  to  be  necessary.  Furthermore,  it 
was  contended,  the  Federation  lacks  power  to  carry 
out  its  own  modernization  plan,  which  in  general 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Gov- 
ernment intends  to  include  in  the  public-ownership 
scheme  such  basic  elements  as  iron  ore,  mining, 
coke  ovens,  pig-iron  and  steel-ingot  production, 
primary  and  heavy  rolling  sections,  and  large 
integrated  steel  companies.  On  the  other  hand  the 
manufacture  of  iron  castings,  specialties,  and 
motor  cars,  and  the  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
industries  are  to  remain  in  private  hands. 

Although  the  Conservative  Opposition,  the  Fed- 
eration of  British  Industries,  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Federation,  and  the  National  Union  of  Manufac- 
turers have  plainly  indicated  that  they  will  fight 
the  nationalization  of  the  steel  industry  at  every 
step,  this  statement  of  policy  was  supported  by  the 
customary  Labor  majority,  and  the  Government 
has  indicated  its  intention  of  proceeding  with  its 
plans  to  frame  the  necessary  legislation. 

VII.  Other  Nationalization  Measures 

One  of  the  most  controversial  of  the  Govern- 
ment's measures,  which  can  only  receive  brief  men- 
tion here,  was  its  decision,  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  most  of  the  cotton  interests,  to  continue 
Government  bulk  purchase  of  cotton  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Government 
purchase  of  cotton,  which  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  29,  1946,  was  sup- 
ported by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  enable 
the  country  to  buy  cotton  "at  least  as  economically 
as  by  private  importation,"  and  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  textile  industry — contentions  which  were 
vehemently  rejected  by  most  sections  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  bill  for  the  development  of  atomic  energy, 
introduced  early  in  May,  can  likewise  be  given  only 
brief  mention.  The  Atomic  Energy  Bill  confers 
upon  the  Minister  of  Supply  very  wide  powers  and 
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contemplates  an  initial  expenditure  of  about  $120,- 
000,000  towards  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 
Having  had  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  May,  the  bill  was  held  up  during  its  second 
reading  pending  the  outcome  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  Government  and  scientists  concerned 
with  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

Of  the  remaining  nationalization  schemes  al- 
ready scheduled,  a  bill  to  nationalize  the  electrical 
industry  is  now  being  prepared  by  the  Ministry 
of  Fuel  and  Power ;  legislation  for  gas  and  trans- 
port will  come  along  later. 

VIII.  Conclusion 

By  the  end  of  Labor's  first  year  in  office,  the 
Labor  Parliament  had  laid  the  legislative  founda- 
tion for  the  nationalization  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  coal-mining  industry.  The  bills  for 
the  nationalization  of  civil  aviation  and  Cable  and 
Wireless  are  already  far  advanced  and  may  be 
expected  to  pass  by  the  end  of  1946;  the  atomic- 
energy  legislation  may  take  longer.  The  decision 
to  continue  the  bulk  purchase  of  cotton,  although 
it  received  the  approval  of  Parliament,  required 
no  specific  legislative  authority.  There  remain  for 
introduction  at  the  1946-1947  or  later  sessions  en- 
abling bills  for  the  nationalization  of  inland  trans- 
port, gas  and  electricity,  and  sections  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry. 

With  these  measures,  the  Government  will  have 
completed  its  basic  five-year  nationalization  pro- 
gram. Its  fulfilment  will  establish  a  new  balance 
between  state  and  private  enterprise,  in  which  the 
latter  will  continue  to  predominate.  The  public 
sector  will  include  two  of  Britain's  chronically  de- 
pressed basic  industries,  coal  mining  and  steel,  as 
well  as  the  supply  of  cotton,  which  is  a  critical  ele- 
ment in  the  third  major  "sick"  industry,  textiles. 
The  gas  and  electricity  enterprises,  which  are  al- 
ready owned  to  a  considerable  degree  by  local  au- 
thorities, would  probably  have  been  nationalized 
by  any  post-war  Government,  whatever  its  political 
complexion ;  as  evidence  one  may  cite  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  non-partisan  Heyworth  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  a  Conservative  Minister  in  the  Coalition 
Government,  which  recommended  national  owner- 
ship of  the  entire  gas  industry.  Even  under  Con- 
servative governments,  the  Bank  of  England  had 
become  in  effect  an  arm  of  the  Treasury ;  the  Coali- 
tion Government  had  already  gone  far  towards  the 


nationalization  of  civil  aviation;  the  decision  to 
nationalize  Cable  and  Wireless,  Ltd.,  was  essen- 
tially non-partisan ;  the  need  for  some  drastic  inte- 
gration of  inland  transport  is  widely  recognized ; 
and  the  public  development  of  atomic  energy  is 
regarded  by  all  as  an  unexceptionable  measure. 

Of  all  the  Government  steps  on  the  road  to  na- 
tionalization, the  decisions  on  steel  and  the  bulk 
purchase  of  cotton  aroused  the  most  intense  oppo- 
sition from  Conservative  and  industrial  circles. 
In  these  two  instances,  critics  of  the  Government 
protested  that  no  clear  case  had  been  made  to  prove 
that  nationalization  would  be  more  efficient  than 
private  enterprise  supervised  by  the  Government. 
Although  Winston  Churchill,  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, had  previously  indicated  his  disapproval  of 
the  entire  nationalization  approach,  these  two  par- 
ticular instalments  provoked  him  recently  to  renew 
his  charge  that  the  Government  is  responsible  for 
"the  disturbance  and  enfeeblement  of  industry  and 
enterprise  through  the  launching  of  vague  ill- 
thought-out  schemes  of  nationalization.  .  .  ."  More 
representative,  probably,  of  the  attitude  of  British 
industry  towards  the  nationalization  program  as 
a  whole — although  there  may  be  disagreement  on 
specific  items — was  the  statement  last  December 
by  Sir  Clive  Baillieu,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  British  Industries :  industry,  he  held,  must  oper- 
ate within  the  framework  of  Government  policies ; 
the  control  of  industry  is  no  longer — solely  and  ex- 
clusively— a  matter  for  the  proprietors ;  and  "Brit- 
ain's future  can  only  be  assured  if  we  reproduce 
in  the  days  ahead  the  close  and  intimate  under- 
standing which  linked  Government  and  industry 
together  in  the  war." 

The  cooperative  spirit  shown  by  British  industry 
has  been  in  many  respects  complemented  by  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Labor  Government. 
Face  to  face  with  the  concrete  problems  of  nation- 
alization, they  appear  to  be  deeply  conscious  of  the 
responsibilities  they  are  assuming  and  fully  aware 
that  nationalization  itself  is  far  from  being  a  pana- 
cea for  Britain's  industrial  ills.  As  Herbert  Morri- 
son put  it,  nationalization  by  itself  merely  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  revitalization  and  reorgani- 
zation of  industry.  What  is  made  of  this  oppor- 
tunity will  go  far  to  decide  not  only  the  fate  of 
the  "audacious  experiment"  of  nationalization  but 
the  entire  future  of  British  political  and  economic 
development. 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


Investigations  on  United  Nations  Property  in  Rumania 

REMARKS  BY  WILLARD  THORP' 


[Released  to  the  press  September  25] 

The  members  of  the  Commission  will  doubtless 
remember  that  we  had  a  prolonged  discussion  con- 
cerning United  Nations  property  in  Rumania  sev- 
eral days  ago.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion  a 
number  of  speakers  were  disturbed  because  there 
was  so  little  factual  information  available.  The 
Delegate  of  the  Soviet  Union  declared  that  he  did 
not  have  sufficient  data  to  make  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment on  the  problem.  Similarly,  the  Delegates  of 
Yugoslavia,  Byelorussia,  and  Ukraine  all  indicated 
their  wish  to  have  figures  and  precise  facts  as  a 
basis  for  determining  a  just  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  is  a  point  of  view  with  which  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy.  We  are  accustomed  in  the 
United  States  to  use  facts  and  figures  to  guide  our 
policy  decisions  whenever  possible.  That  is  why  I 
have  tried  to  assemble  as  much  and  as  accurate  data 
as  possible  bearing  on  the  particular  problem  dealt 
with  in  paragraph  4  of  article  24,  namely  the  com- 
pensation to  United  Nations  nationals  for  damage 
to  their  property  in  Rumania.  We  now  present  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission  the  results  of  our 
investigations.  In  the  first  place  we  endeavored 
to  get  some  sort  of  estimate  for  the  total  damage 
caused  to  the  property  of  United  Nations  nationals 
in  Rumania.  We  do  not  have  exact  figures  but 
thanks  to  the  replies  given  by  the  Rumanian  Dele- 
gate to  my  questions  yesterday  morning  it  is  now 
possible  for  us  to  reach  a  fairly  good  approxima- 
tion of  the  total  of  the  damages.  Assuming  that 
the  figures  given  by  the  Rumanian  Delegate 
are  correct,  we  have  a  definite  basis  on  which 
to  approach  the  problem.    The  Rumanian  Dele- 


1  Made  in  Paris  on  Sept.  23  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Finland  and  the  Balkans.  Mr. 
Thorp  is  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference. 
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gate  declared  that  the  total  value  of  United  Nations 
property  in  the  petroleum  industry  is  $150,000,000. 
He  said  in  answer  to  an  oral  question  that  the  total 
value  of  all  property  of  the  United  Nations  was 
somewhat  more  than  $200,000,000.  On  this  basis, 
we  are  justified  in  placing  the  value  for  the  total 
of  United  Nations  property  at  $250,000,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  figure  is  somewhat  more  than 
that  which  we  had  estimated  ourselves  from  other 
sources,  but  for  our  purposes  here  let  us  assume 
that  it  is  correct.  As  to  the  damage  we  have  a 
reply  given  by  the  Rumanian  Delegation  placing 
the  damage  in  the  petroleum  industry  at  between 
$47,000,000  and  $50,000,000.  You  will  recall  that 
in  response  to  an  oral  question  from  me  the  Ru- 
manian Delegate  states  that  the  greatest  damage 
to  property  in  Rumania  was  done  to  railroads 
(obviously  no  railroad  property  belongs  to  nation- 
als of  United  Nations)  and  the  petroleum  industry. 
In  other  cases  the  damage  was  at  a  substantially 
lower  rate.  Since  the  figures  for  the  petroleum 
industry  indicate  the  damage  to  be  about  one  third 
of  the  total  value  it  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  to 
fix  the  corresponding  rate  for  the  remaining  prop- 
erty at  20  percent.  I  am  sure  this  is  on  the  liberal 
side.  At  any  rate,  it  would  indicate  that  the  dam- 
age for  this  remaining  property  was  $20,000,000 ; 
we  therefore  arrive  at  a  figure  for  total  damages 
of  $70,000,000:  $50,000,000  for  petroleum  and 
$20,000,000  for  all  other  types  of  property. 

The  Rumanian  Delegation  also  indicated  that 
$10,000,000  of  damages  to  foreign  property  in  the 
petroleum  industry  have  already  been  taken  care 
of  by  the  Rumanian  Government  through  the  me- 
dium of  loans.  However  their  reply  also  indicated 
that  these  loans  were  repayable  in  lei,  and  in  view 
of  the  subsequent  inflation  they  have  been  virtually 
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wiped  out.    Therefore,  of  the  $70,000,000  of  origi- 
nal damage  $10,000,000  have  already  been,  cared 
for  by  the  Rumanian  Government,  and  there  re- 
mains a  potential  cost  to  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment of  $60,000,000  under  this  paragraph  in  the 
treaty.    This  figure  I  must  repeat  is  my  own  esti- 
mate *based  on  the  facts  and  statements  which  I 
have  reported  to  you.    It  is  obviously  an  approxi- 
mate figure,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  sub- 
stantially above  or  below  the  actual  fact.    I  re- 
peat, therefore,  that  by  virtue  of  paragraph  4  of 
article  24  the  Rumanian  economy  would  have  to 
meet  a  charge  of  approximately  $60,000,000,  but 
this  figure  alone  does  not  provide  the  necessary 
basis  for  judging  the  total  situation.    We  must 
also  have  some  idea  of  the  total  burden  which  the 
Rumanian  economy  must  carry  at  the  present  time. 
The  Rumanian  Delegation  has  alleged  that  its  bur- 
dens are  tremendous  and  that  the  compensation 
demanded  by  the  United  Nations  nationals  when 
added  to  that  imposed  from  other  sources  is  more 
than  the  Rumanian  economy  can  bear.    In  order 
to  meet  the  points  made  by  the  Yugoslav  and 
Byelorussian  Delegates,  it  would  seem  to  us  neces- 
sary to  value  as  correctly  as  possible  the  total  bur- 
den on  Rumania  so  that  we  could  see  the  burden 
of  this  particular  paragraph  in  its  true  perspective. 
You  may  recall  that  I  asked  the  Rumanian  Dele- 
gation to  give  me  their  best  estimate  as  to  what 
the  total  burden  growing  out  of  the  war  on  their 
economy  might  be,  and  you  also  may  recall  that 
the  answer  was  that  they  had  no  such  estimate. 
Incidentally,  it  seems  to  me  quite  extraordinary  to 
insist  that  a  weight  is  intolerable  if  one  has  no  idea 
of  what  it  is.    For  this  reason,  I  think  we  can  dis- 
regard any  conclusions  which  the  Rumanian  Dele- 
gation may  have  made  about  this  article  since  they 
clearly  were  not  basing  them  on  anything  more 
than  hypotheses.    We  have  endeavored  to  make 
such  an  estimate  based  on  the  best  evidence  which 
we  could  obtain.    I  would  certainly  not  pretend 
that  we  have  exact  figures,  but  at  least  we  can  give 
some  idea  of  the  general  order  of  magnitude  of 
the  burden.    Some  figures  have  appeared  in  the 
public  press;  some  figures  have  even  been  avail- 
able from  official  sources.    I  shall  therefore  give 
you  the  figures  which  seem  to  me  to  give  the  most 
accurate  picture  taking  into  account  the  various 
items  in  the  total  burden  on  Rumania.    I  shall  not 
give  you  merely  a  total  figure  but  figures  for  a 
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series  of  subheadings.  While  particular  subhead- 
ings may  be  greater  or  less  than  actual  fact  as  it  is 
ultimately  determined,  these  individual  variations 
should  tend  to  offset  each  other  and  the  total  figure 
should  be  more  accurate  than  the  figure  for  the 
individual  parts. 

The  main  burdens  on  Rumania  are  established 
by  certain  clauses  in  the  armistice  agreement  and 
the  draft  peace  treaty.  In  the  armistice  agreement 
article  10  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  occupation 
troops.  On  the  basis  of  comments  made  by  the 
Rumanian  Delegation  we  can  establish  this  figure 
in  the  general  neighborhood  of  $325,000,000.  Arti- 
cle 11  relates  to  reparations  payments.  We  of 
course  all  know  that  the  total  reparations  agree- 
ment for  Rumania  requires  delivery  of  goods 
worth  $300,000,000.  However,  the  goods  are  to  be 
valued  in  terms  of  1938  dollars.  In  view  of  the 
rise  in  the  world  price  level  this  means  that  the 
total  amount  of  goods  which  will  be  delivered  in 
connection  with  reparations  will  be  substantially 
more  than  $300,000,000  of  current  dollars.  If  one 
considers  the  70  odd  million  dollars  which  I  under- 
stand have  been  paid  up  to  now  by  Rumania,  it 
would  be  a  reasonable  estimate  that  the  cost  to 
Rumania  in  current  dollars  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $100,000,000. 

Passing  now  to  article  12,  that  relating  to  resti- 
tution: The  best  figure  which  I  can  establish  is 
that  up  to  the  present  time  approximately 
$175,000,000  have  been  spent  under  this  heading 
by  the  Rumanian  Government.  Finally  there  is 
an  item  which  is  very  difficult  to  value  for  requisi- 
tions and  other  direct  takings  of  goods  and  services 
which  of  course  do  not  enter  into  the  fiscal  records 
of  the  government.  This  we  understand  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $425,000,000.  In  addition  there 
are  several  smaller  items  which  can  be  valued  at 
$25,000,000,  so  that  I  think  that  we  can  take  as  a 
total  cost  up  to  the  present  a  total  of  $1,050,000,000. 

Incidentally,  I  perhaps  might  mention  briefly 
that  there  is  another  article  in  the  armistice  which 
is  entitled  "The  Restoration  of  Rights  of  United 
Nations  Nationals".  As  far  as  I  can  determine 
the  total  expenditure  by  the  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment which  can  be  allocated  to  this  purpose  is  less 
than  $100,000.  Up  to  now  I  have  been  discussing 
only  the  figures  which  relate  to  burdens  on  Ru- 
manian economy  in  the  past.  Now  we  must  turn 
to  the  question  of  the  future.     Here  obviously  we 
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are  in  an  area  of  speculation.  We  can  easily  un- 
derestimate, because  the  reparations  arrangement 
permits  of  certain  penalties.  Of  course  we  cannot 
tell  what  those  penalties  may  amount  to,  but  in 
order  to  be  on  the  conservative  side  let  us  assume 
that  what  we  all  hope  will  be  true,  and  the  Ruman- 
ian Government  will  escape  from  increasing  its 
already  heavy  burdens.  I  have  already  said  that 
approximately  $70,000,000  have  been  credited 
against  the  reparations  obligation.  This  leaves 
$230,000,000  yet  to  be  paid  in  the  future.  How- 
ever, again  I  must  remind  you  that  this 
$230,000,000  is  that  value  of  goods  at  1938  prices 
but  that  the  Rumanian  Government  will  have  to 
obtain  commodities  at  current  prices.  Having  in 
mind  the  increase  in  world  prices  since  1938,  I 
should  think  that  we  would  have  to  regard  the  fu- 
ture reparations  burden  as  being  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $350,000,000. 

Now  as  to  restitution,  I  understand  that  the  re- 
maining obligation  is  for  approximately  $200,- 
000,000.  In  this  case  we  have  to  make  two  cor- 
rections. Not  only  is  there  a  price  correction  since 
April  1945  (the  price  base  in  the  convention  deal- 
ing with  this  matter) ,  but  also  an  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  cost  of  transportation  and  various 
other  charges.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  these 
additional  costs  will  be,  and  I  have  seen  estimates 
which  bring  the  total  up  nearly  to  $700,000,000. 
However,  again  I  wish  to  be  conservative  and 
shall  suggest  that  we  include  for  our  calculation 
a  figure  of  $350,000,000  for  completing  the  resti- 
tution program. 

The  next  item  is  the  continued  cost  of  occupa- 
tion. Presumably  this  will  continue  in  substantial 
form  until  90  days  after  the  peace  treaty  is  signed 
and  possibly  beyond  that.  In  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  lines  of  communication  with  Aus- 
tria— again  to  be  on  the  low  side  I  would  include 
$100,000,000  for  this  item. 

Finally,  there  are  various  German  and  Italian 
assets  which  one  might  have  expected  could  revert 
to  Rumanian  ownership  but  which  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  being  transferred  to  other  foreign  owner- 
ship. In  connection  with  relevant  international 
agreements  it  may  be  that  there  are  other  items 
which  should  be  included  beyond  these  four,  but 
they  make  a  total  of  $950,000,000.  When  the  past 
and  future  costs  are  added  together  we  get  the 
staggering  sum  of  $2,000,000,000. 
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Again,  I  must  say  that  I  am  sure  that  these 
figures  are  not  exactly  correct.  The  total  may  be 
somewhat  smaller  or  it  may  be  somewhat  larger, 
but  at  any  rate  we  do  have  a  clear  impression  of 
the  very  substantial  character  of  Rumania's  finan- 
cial obligations. 

The  exactitude  of  this  figure  of  $2,000,000,000  is 
not  important.  What  is  important  is  its  contrast 
with  the  $60,000,000  which  would  be  required  for 
the  full  compensation  for  the  nationals  of  all  the 
United  Nations.  This  $60,000,000  represents  3 
percent  of  the  $2,000,000,000.  It  is  not  important 
as  to  whether  the  figure  is  3  percent  or  2  percent 
or  4  percent.  What  is  important  is  the  tremendous 
difference  between  the  two  figures. 

I  must  confess  that  these  estimates  reinforce  the 
surprise  which  I  have  felt  at  the  attitude  taken  by 
the  Rumanian  Government.   Their  representatives 
have  protested  most  vigorously  against  the  heavy 
burden  of  the  $60,000,000.    They  have  never  even 
mentioned  the  items  involved  in  the  $2,000,000,000. 
Under  such  circumstances  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
give  any  weight  to  the  wailings  of  the  Rumanian 
Government  about  the  provisions  for  treatment  of 
United  Nations  nationals.    They  remind  me  of  an 
old  saying :  "One  should  not  be  concerned  with  a 
fly  in  the  drinking  water  if  there  is  a  hippopotamus 
in  it."    I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this 
total  picture  in  mind  if  we  want  to  appreciate  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  Rumanian  economy  by  the 
treaty.    That  burden  is  so  great  that  the  United 
States  does  not  wish  in  any  way  to  be  responsible 
in  however  little  measure  for  increasing  the  diffi- 
culties of  Rumania  which  arise  primarily  from  the 
various  clauses  and  articles  in  the  treaty.    Though 
it  is  not  substantial  as  compared  with  the  total 
picture,  we  propose  to  reduce  our  own  requests  for 
full  compensation  as  presented  in  article  24.   This 
will  parallel  the  action  which  we  have  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  treaty.    However,  I  must  point 
out  that  any  such  reduction  can  only  remedy  in  a 
very  slight  way  the  serious  situation  with  which 
the   Rumanian    economy   is   threatened   by   the 
totality  of  all  of  the  clauses  in  the  armistice  and 
the  peace  treaty.    Even  if  all  the  United  Nations 
nationals  eliminated  their  demands  completely  the 
reduction  of  $60,000,000  would  make  only  the 
smallest  dent  in  the  $2,000,000,000  total. 
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LETTER  FROM  U.  S.  REPRESENTATIVE  ON  ECONOMIC  AND 
SOCIAL  COUNCIL  TO  ACTING  PRESIDENT' 


September  \1S,  1046. 
Dear  Dr.  Stamp ar  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes 
to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems involved  in  improving  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  people  of  the  world,  namely,  the 
conservation  and  effective  utilization  of  natural 
resources. 

During  the  war,  which  drew  heavily  on  the 
world's  resources,  many  new  techniques  of  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization  were  de- 
veloped in  the  various  countries.  It  is  important 
to  rapid  world  economic  reconstruction  and  ad- 
vancement that  the  knowledge  of  these  new 
techniques  be  shared  widely  among  nations. 

To  this  end,  I  should  like  to  propose  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  call  a  United 
Nations  Scientific  Conference  on  Resource  Con- 


servation and  Utilization  to  meet  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1947.  I  would  appreciate  your  having 
this  proposal  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the  present 
session  of  the  Council.  There  is  enclosed,  for  cir- 
culation among  Members  of  the  Council,  a  draft 
resolution  that  I  plan  to  put  forward  formally  at 
the  appropriate  time  and  also  President  Truman's 
letter  to  me  on  this  subject,  to  which  there  is  at- 
tached an  informal  memorandum  suggesting 
possible  topics  for  discussion  at  such  a  conference. 
You  will  note  that  President  Truman  has 
authorized  me  to  inform  you  that  this  Govern- 
ment would  be  glad  to  have  the  conference  held  in 
the  United  States  and  to  make  available  resource 
experts  to  aid  in  the  preparatory  work. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Winant 


DRAFT   RESOLUTION    PROPOSING    A    UNITED  NATIONS  SCIENTIFIC 
CONFERENCE    ON    RESOURCE    CONSERVATION    AND    UTILIZATION 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  recognizing 
the  drain  of  the  war  on  the  world's  natural  re- 
sources, the  importance  of  these  resources  to  the 
reconstruction  of  devastated  areas,  and  the  need 
for  continuous  development  and  widespread  ap- 
plication of  the  techniques  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  utilization : 

1.  Decides  to  call  a  United  Nations  Scientific 
Conference  on  Resource  Conservation  and  Utiliza- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  information 
on  techniques  in  this  field,  their  economic  costs 
and  benefits,  and  their  interrelations ; 

2.  Establishes  a  Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
Conference,  consisting  of  the  following  countries : 
(List  will  be  submitted  later.) 

3.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to  pre- 
pare the  Conference  programme,  to  select  experts 
to  present  the  subject  matter  and  organize  the 


Conference  discussions,  to  choose  the  place  and 
date  of  the  Conference  (preferably  during  the 
second  half  of  1947,  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Secretary-General  in  arranging  for  the  Con- 
ference ; 

4.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to  plan 
the  Conference  as  a  meeting  devoted  solely  to  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experience  among  engineers, 
resource  technicians,  economists,  and  other  experts 
in  the  natural  and  social  sciences ; 

5.  Requests  the  Preparatory  Committee  to  con- 
sult with  representatives  of  all  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  having  important  responsibilities 
in  the  subject  matter  fields  of  the  Conference,  and 
to  consider  suggestions  which  may  be  submitted  to 
it  by  Members  of  the  United  Nations. 


1 E/139.     Sept.  14,  1946. 
a  Dr.  Andrija  Stampar. 
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LETTER 


FROM  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  TO  U.  S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
ON  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 


The  White  House, 

*   Washington,  September  4, 191fi. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Win  ant  : 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  you,  as  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  propose  to  that 
organization  at  its  meeting  in  September  that  it 
sponsor  an  international  scientific  conference  on 
the  conservation  and  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  express  my  hope  that  it  will  be  held 
in  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1947. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  need  for  such  an  exchange 
of  thought  and  experience  was  never  greater. 
Warfare  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  many  natural 
resources;  the  rebuilding  of  the  nations  and  the 
industrialization  of  underdeveloped  areas  will  re- 
quire an  additional  large  depletion  of  them. 
Waste,  destruction  and  uneconomic  use  of  re- 
sources anywhere  damage  mankind's  common 
estate.  The  real  or  exaggerated  fear  of  resource 
shortages  and  declining  standards  of  living  has 
in  the  past  involved  nations  in  warfare.  Every 
member  of  the  United  Nations  is  deeply  interested 
in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  that  fear  and  of  those 
consequences.  Conservation  can  become  a  major 
basis  of  peace.  Modern  science  has  itself  become  a 
major  international  resource  which  facilitates  the 
use  of  other  resources.  Their  adequate  utilization 
can  become  a  major  basis  of  world  prosperity. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  a  scientific  conference 
would  bring  together  all  the  new  techniques  of  re- 
source conservation  and  utilization  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  underdeveloped  areas,  since  the 
problems  of  these  areas  represents  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  people  for  freedom  from  starvation 
and  for  opportunity  in  life.  The  conference  could 
properly  and  usefully  evaluate  the  outstanding 
developments  in  the  resource  field  as  aids  to  under- 
developed regions,  to  areas  suffering  from  resource 
depletion,  and  also  to  areas  subject  to  rapid  post- 
war change  in  their  patterns  of  resource  use.  I 
believe  that  the  possible  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  within  the  next  few  decades  might  well  be 
examined  in  this  connection.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that  such  a  scientific  conference  would  examine  the 
world's  expected  resource  needs. 


It  is  my  belief  that  a  conference  composed  of 
engineers,  resource  technicians,  economists  and 
other  experts  in  the  fields  of  physical  and  social 
science  would  offer  the  most  desirable  method  of 
presenting  and  considering  the  definite  problems 
now  involved  in  the  resource  field.     It  is  my 
thought  that  these  experts  would  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  governments  of  their 
nations,  but  would  be  selected  to  cover  topics  within 
their  competence  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
experience  and  studies.     I  am  sure  that  such  a 
scientific  conference  can  be  helpful  to  the  basic 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations  without  im- 
pinging upon  the  valuable  work  which  they  are 
undertaking.    Its  success  will,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  active  cooperation  of  all  the  participating 
nations,  and  of  the  staff  of  already  established  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  Nations,  including  par- 
ticularly the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  development  of 
Part  I  of  the  Program. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  use  and  reference  a 
preliminary  and  condensed  program  outline  pre- 
pared by  the  resource  agencies  of  this  Government. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  conference  can  be  held 
no  later  than  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1947  in  this 
country.  In  the  event  of  favorable  action  by  the 
Council  on  this  proposal,  and  if  it  so  desires,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  make  available  to  it  a  skilled  re- 
source staff  to  aid  in  the  preparatory  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

OUTLINE    OF   PROGRAM    FOR   THE   RESOURCE 

CONSERVATION  AND  UTILIZATION 

CONFERENCE 

OBJECTIVE 

There  is  great  need  for  an  international  scien- 
tific conference  on  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  natural  resources.  Many  resources  have  been 
used  up  during  the  war.  The  rebuilding  of  na- 
tions and  the  industrialization  of  under-developed 
areas  will  continue  to  deplete  them.  The  preven- 
tion of  any  waste  and  uneconomic  use  is  desirable 
for  all.  Meanwhile,  new  techniques  and  even 
new  resources  have  been  discovered  which  can  im- 
prove and  hasten  economic  progress.    The  under- 
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standing  of  their  significance  and  their  possible 
application  is  of  importance  to  all  nations. 

The  proposed  conference  is  intended  to  bring 
together  the  best  technical  thinking  and  experience 
of  the  resource  experts  of  all  the  nations  which 
has  accumulated  in  recent  years  in  a  form  which 
will  lead  to  the  broadest  general  understanding  of 
possibilities  for  economic  progress.  These  spe- 
cialists will  cover  the  development  of  the  new 
technologies  of  conservation  and  of  resource  utili- 
zation, and  estimate  their  costs  and  economic  bene- 
fits, and  their  inter-relations. 

Since  the  conference  is  unique  and  will  presum- 
ably not  be  repeated  for  many  years,  and  since  its 
objective  is  the  interchange  of  information  and 
judgment  among  experts  in  each  field,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  at  the  conference  to  secure  expres- 
sions of  any  Governmental  opinion  or  to  affect 
any  Governmental  action.  Assistance  from  out- 
standing experts  in  such  organizations  as  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  will  be  asked  on  the 
basis  of  individual  competence  in  the  resource 
problems  on  the  conference  program.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  individual  Governments  will  make  the 
ablest  technicians  in  their  countries  available  for 
the  conference  in  their  individual  capacities. 

The  scientific  nature  of  the  conference  deter- 
mines the  formulation  of  the  problems  covered  by 
the  program.  These  presented  here  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  were 
developed  by  a  working  committee  of  representa- 
tives of  four  Departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  first  three  parts  of  the  programme  are  de- 
voted to  the  three  principal  categories  of  resources 
(renewable,  non-renewable  and  energy),  each  of 
which  is  covered  separately.  The  inter-relation- 
ship of  the  problems  of  conserving  and  developing 
each  resource  would  be  the  subject  of  Part  IV  of 
the  programme  discussion  of  which  would  most 
logically  be  scheduled  to  follow  that  of  the  other 
parts. 

The  programme  briefly  outlined  here  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  change  within  its  technical  lim- 
its. It  is  expected  that  a  programme  committee 
will  be  constituted  which  will  proceed  rapidly  with 
an  exact  formulation  of  topics,  and  also  select  ex- 
perts from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  will  be  able 
to  co-ordinate  the  subject  matter.  The  support 
and  co-operation  of  all  of  the  United  Nations  will 
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be  necessary  for  the  full  development  of  all  the 
possibilities  in  the  programme. 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAMME,  PART  I 

The  Problems  of  Renewable  Resources 

This  part  of  the  programme  should  cover  prob- 
lems of  the  renewable  resources,  including: 

The  major  new  techniques  of  land  and  forest 
conservation,  including  soil  and  range  use,  land 
reclamation  and  drainage,  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife. 

The  new  utilizations  of  renewable  resource  prod- 
ucts and  the  possibilities  of  substitution. 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  new  conservation  tech- 
niques and  utilization  methods  in  different  areas. 

Comparison  of  local  administrative  methods  for 
all  types  of  renewable  resources,  including  soil  con- 
servation districts,  European  chambers  of  agri- 
culture, Governmental,  co-operative,  and  other 
forms  of  land  and  forest  management.  Compari- 
son of  the  obligations  of  owners  for  land  and  forest 
conservation. 

The  effects  of  new  conservation,  extraction  and 
utilization  methods  on  the  economies  of  already 
developed  areas. 

The  possibilities  of  developing  and  applying 
new  methods  of  both  conservation  and  utilization 
to  under-developed  areas,  including  areas  subject 
to  rapid  change  in  the  pattern  of  resource  use, 
and  areas  subject  to  rapid  resource  depletion. 

Estimates  of  the  future  world  demand  and  sup- 
ply position  and  its  possible  variation  in  regard 
to  the  products  of  basic  renewable  resources. 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAMME,  PART  II 

The  Problems  of  Non-Renewable  Resources 

This  part  of  the  programme  should  cover  the 
non-renewable  resources,  including : 

The  possibilities  and  effects  of  new  techniques 
of  mineral  and  fuel  extraction,  metallurgical 
processing,  hydrogenation,  and  fabrication  of 
minerals,  including  costs  and  benefits. 

The  possibilities  and  effects  of  new  manufac- 
turing processes. 

The  problems  of  depletion,  and  the  possibilities 
of  substitutions. 

The  local  administration  of  non-renewable  re- 
sources in  the  ground  and  of  their  extraction. 

Future  world  needs  for  non-renewable  resources, 
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considering  economically  useful  reserves,  varying 
levels  of  world  needs,  and  substitution  possibilities 
among  the  non-renewable  resources. 

CONFERENCE  PROGRAMME,  PART  m 

Problems  of  Energy  Resources 

This  part  of  the  programme  should  cover  the 
problems  of  energy  resources,  including: 

Major  economic  uses  of  atomic  energy,  by  areas, 
based  on  varying  assumptions  of  production  cost. 

New  developments  and  possibilities  in  steam- 
electric  and  hydro-electric  power  plant  construc- 
tion, in  long-distance  transmission  and  in  dam- 
construction. 

Comparative  costs,  efficiencies  and  benefits  of 
steam-electric  plant  and  hydro-electric  plant 
operation. 

The  effect  of  energy  supplies  at  varying  costs 
on  under-developed  areas,  and  on  industrialized 
areas. 

Problems  of  energy  use  for  large-scale  pumping 
and  river  diversion. 

The  competitive  effects  of  alternative  energy  re- 
sources. 

The  local,  regional  and  national  administration 
of  energy  resources,  including  private  corpora- 
tions, central  electricity  administrations  and  rural 
electric  co-operatives. 

Future  world  needs  and  possibilities  for  energy, 
based  on  varying  assumptions  of  world  economic 
development. 


CONFERENCE  PROGRAMME,  PART  rV 

Joint  Problems  of  Resource  Conservation  and 
Utilization 

This  part  of  the  programme  should  cover  the 
problems  of  conservation  and  utilization  affecting 
several  groups  of  resources,  including: 

The  joint  application  of  the  new  developments 
in  two  or  more  resources  fields  to  under-developed 
areas,  to  areas  suffering  from  resource  depletion, 
and  to  areas  subject  to  rapid  change  in  the 
patterns  of  resource  use,  and  to  other  special  area 
problems  such  as  river  basins. 

The  joint  effects  on  the  economies  of  developed 
areas,  of  applying  modern  conservation  and 
utilization  methods  in  all  resource  fields. 

The  possibilities  of  single-agency  administra- 
tion of  resource  development  (such  as  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority).  The  administration 
and  financial  problems  of  multiple-agency  and 
single-agency  development  of  combined  resources. 

The  past  and  possible  future  effects  of  changes 
in  patterns  of  resource  use  on  the  size  and  economic 
condition  of  the  population. 

The  combined  estimate  of  future  world  needs 
and  reserves  of  all  types  of  resources,  allowing 
for  varying  levels  of  demand  and  for  probable 
substitution  among  all  types  of  resources,  as  in 
particular  substitution  of  non-renewable  re- 
sources by  plastics  and  use  of  synthetics  instead  of 
renewable  resources. 

Washington,  August  29,  19Jf.6 


Summary  of  Preliminary  Report  of  Subcommission  To  Study 
the  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas 


The  Subcommission  established  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  on  June  21,  1946  to  study  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  devastated  areas  met 
in  London  from  July  29  to  September  13, 1946. 

It  consisted  of  the  following  twenty  member 
countries:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  India, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Poland,  Ukrainian  S.  S.  R., 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  U.  K.,  U.  S.  A.,  Yugoslavia.  The 
representative  of  France  was  elected  chairman  and 
the  representative  of  China  vice-chairman. 

The  consideration  of  its  preliminary  report  is 
one  of  the  main  items  on  the  agenda  of  the  third 


session  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  now 
being  held  at  Lake  Success. 

The  report  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  for  transmission  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  In  the  words  of  the 
secretary  of  the  subcommission,  Raoul  Aglion, 
Director  in  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs 
of  the  United  Nations,  who  wrote  the  introductory 
letter  to  the  Secretary-General,  this  preliminary 
report  of  nearly  450  pages  contains  "a  detailed 
picture  ofthe  nature  and  scope  of  the  economic  re- 
construction problems  of  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  the  progress  in  these  countries." 

It  points  out  certain  problems  which  may  arise 
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from  the  contemplated  reconstruction  problems. 

Finally,  the  report  includes  a  proposal  jointly 
presented  by  the  delegates  of  Poland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 
This  proposal  is  referred  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  Subcommission  also  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of : 

1.  A  permanent  international  housing  organi- 
zation. 

2.  An  agency  to  study  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
coordinated  development  of  European  power  re- 
sources, the  construction  of  hydroelectric  plants, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  grid. 

3.  The  endorsement  of  the  UNRRA  suggestion 
to  establish  or  designate  an  agency  or  agencies  to 
review  the  needs  in  1947  for  financing  urgent 
imports  and  make  recommendations  for  financial 
assistance  required  to  meet  foreign  exchange  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  report  covers  not  only  western,  eastern,  and 
southern  Europe,  but  also  Africa,  Asia,  and 
the  Far  East.  The  letter  of  introduction  is 
followed  by  a  15-page  document  containing  the 
recommendations  of  the  subcommission  concern- 
ing Europe  alone.  These  recommendations  con- 
cerning Europe  include  sections  on  food,  housing, 
man-power,  coal,  electric  power,  raw  materials, 
machinery  and  equipment,  transport,  trade,  finan- 
cial needs,  and  coordination  of  long-range  develop- 
ment plans. 

The  Subcommission  recommends  that,  pending 
the  creation  of  any  agency  or  any  other  action  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  pertaining  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  development  of  Europe,  the 
Secretariat  be  instructed  to  make  special  and  ade- 
quate arrangements  for  obtaining  such  relevant 
materials  as  have  not  been  available  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  report. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Subcommission  favor  the  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Economic  Commission  for  Europe, 
but  because  the  remaining  delegates  have  as  yet 
received  no  instructions  from  their  Governments, 
the  Subcommission  refers  the  proposal  originally 
presented  by  the  Delegates  of  Poland,  United 
Kingdom  and  United  States  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  for  immediate  consideration. 

Having   regard   to   the  importance   of   intra- 


European  cooperation  in  the  economic  field,  for 
purposes  of  reconstruction  and  development,  the 
Subcommission  recommends  as  follows: 

1.  An  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  shall 
be  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  accordance  with  article  68  of  the  Charter. 

2.  In  cooperation  with  the  National  Govern- 
ments and  Specialized  Agencies,  the  Commission 
shall  be  charged  with  the  task  of  facilitating  con- 
certed action  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  and  of  initiating  and  participating  in 
measures  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  European 
economic  activity  and  for  the  development  and 
integration  of  the  European  economy. 

During  its  initial  stages,  the  Commission  shall 
give  prior  consideration  to  the  economic  recon- 
struction of  devastated  countries,  Members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  The  Commission  may  establish  subsidiary 
agencies  or  Committees  as  may  be  necessary  for 
facilitating  these  objectives. 

4.  The  Commission,  in  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned:  (a)  shall  collect,  evaluate, 
disseminate  and  publish  such  economic,  techno- 
logical and  statistical  information  and  data  as  it 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate;  (b)  may 
undertake  such  investigations  and  studies  of 
economic  and  technological  problems  and  develop- 
ments in  Europe  and  within  any  member  country 
as  it  deems  useful  and  appropriate. 

5.  (a)  The  Economic  and  Social  Council  taking 
account  of  recommendations  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Specialized  Agencies  concerned  shall  con- 
sider the  measures  necessary  for  utilizing  the 
Commission  as  a  coordinating  body  with  respect 
to  its  activities  and  those  of  the  Specialized 
Agencies,  (b)  Immediately  upon  its  establish- 
ment, the  Commission  shall  undertake  the  co- 
ordination and,  in  agreement  with  the  member 
governments  of  EECE,  ECO,  and  ECITO,  the 
absorption  or  termination  of  the  activity  of  these 
bodies  while  insuring  that  there  is  no  interruption 
in  the  work  performed  by  them. 

6.  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council,  for  the  Council's  con- 
currence, such  of  the  Commission's  proposed 
activities  as  have  important  effects  on  the  economy 
of  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  shall  submit  a  report 
of  all  the  Commission's  activities  and  of  those  of 

(Continued  on  page  632) 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings ' 


In  Session  as  oj  September  29,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

"United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
ECOSOC:   Third  Session  with  Commissions  and  Subcommissions 

Paris  Conference 

Fifth  Congress  of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council  Meeting 

U.K.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 
Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 
ILO:  Twenty -ninth  Session  of  International  Labor  Conference 


Joint   Meeting  of  the  Boards  of 


International  Film  Festival 

International  Fund  and  Bank: 

Governors 
Five  Power  Preliminary  Telecommunications  Meeting 

Scheduled  for  September-December  1946 
Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 

PICAO: 

Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

U.S.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

Meeting  of  the  Meteorological  Division  of  the  Air  Navigation 

Committee 
Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  the  Air  Navigation  Committee 
Communications  and  Radio  Aids  to  Navigation:    Division  of  the 

Air  Navigation  Committee 
Search  aDd  Rescue:    Division  of  the  Air  Navigation  Committee 
Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices:   Division  of  the 
Air  Navigation  Committee 
International  Tourist  Organizations  Conference 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Physical  Education 
Eighteenth  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Conference  on  Tin 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 

and  Employment 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session) 

United  Maritime  Consultative  Council: 
Second  Meeting 


Washington 

Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 
Lake  Success,  N.  Y. 

Paris 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Lisbon 

Montreal 

London 

London 

Montreal 

Cannes 
Washington 

Moscow 


New  York 

Cairo 

New  York-Indianapo- 
lis 
Montreal 

Montreal 
Montreal 

Montreal 
Montreal 

London 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Mexico  City 

Hastings,  England 

London 

London 

Paris 

Flushing  Meadows, 

N.  Y. 
Washington 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
September  11 

July  29 

September  1-26  or  27 

September  3 

September  4 
September  9-30 
September  17 

September     19-October 

12 
September  20-October  5 

September  27 
September  28 


September  30-October  9 

October  1-15 
October  7-26 

October  29 

October  30-November  8 
November  19 

November  26 
December  3 

October  1-7 
October  1-15 
October  1-15 
October  7^-12 
October  8-12 
October  15 

October  23 

October  23 

October  24-30 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation:  Twenty-ninth  Session 
(CINA) 

UNESCO:  "Month"  Exhibition 
General  Conference 

World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Engineering  and  Public  Works 


Dublin 

Paris 
Paris 

Geneva 

Cairo 

Washington 

Brussels 
Brussels 


October  28-31 

October  28-December  1 
November   (Exact  date 
undetermined) 

November  4 

November  6 

November  11-20 

November  14 
November  25 


Activities  and  Developments 


INTERIM  REPARATIONS  REMOVALS: 
SYNTHETIC  OIL  AND  SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER  INDUSTRIES1 

The  action  specified  below  should  be  taken  with 
respect  to  facilities  identified  in  the  following 
categories  of  Japanese  industry.  Such  action,  un- 
der the  Interim  Reparations  Removals  Program, 
should  be  taken  without  prejudice  to  further 
removals  that  may  be  ordered  under  a  final 
reparations  program. 

1.  Synthetic  Oil  Industry 

(Definition:  Those  plants  and  establishments 
both  government  and  privately  owned,  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  petroleum  products  from  coal, 
whether  by  high-pressure  hydro-genation,  the 
Fischer-Tropsch  hydro-carbon  synthesis,  or  low 
temperature  carbonization) . 

a.  All  facilities  identified  within  this  category 
should  be  made  available  for  claim,  subject  to  the 
following  reservations: 

(1)  Any  plant  designated  as  suitable  for  ac- 
tual or  potential  conversion  to  the  manufacture 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  fertilizers  should 
be  retained  in  operation  until  the  supply  of  fixed 
nitrogen  from  other  sources  becomes  adequate. 

2.  Synthetic  Rubber  Industry 

(Definition :  Plants  and  establishments  engaged 
in  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber). 

a.  All  facilities  which  have  been  engaged  in  the 
production  of  synthetic  rubber  should  be  made 
available  for  claim. 


U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  MIDDLE  EAST 
REGIONAL  AIR  NAVIGATION  MEETING2 

Acting  Secretary  Clayton  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 25  that  the  President  has  approved  the 
composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing of  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  scheduled  to  convene  in  Cairo  on 
October  1,  1946. 

This  Conference  is  the  fourth  regional  meeting 
scheduled  in  a  series  of  conferences  called  by  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation to  determine  international  requirements  for 
the  safety  of  aerial  flights  and  related  matters,  in- 
cluding aviation  communications,  air-traffic  con- 
trol, search  and  rescue,  airdromes  and  ground  aids, 
and  meteorology.  The  first  of  these  conferences 
was  held  at  Dublin  in  March  and  covered  the  North 
Atlantic  area ;  the  second  in  Paris  in  April  covered 
the  European  and  Mediterranean  areas;  and  the 
third  in  Washington  in  August  covered  the  Carib- 
bean air  routes. 

In  addition  to  regional  problems  to  be  discussed 
in  Cairo,  four  members  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation will  cooperate  in  PICAO  inspection  of  the 
Hassani  Airfield  in  Athens  at  the  request  of  the 
Greek  Government,  with  the  view  to  investigating 
the  need  for  international  assistance  in  its  main- 
tenance and  operation.  These  members  left 
Washington  on  September  17  in  order  to  complete 
the  mission  prior  to  the  Cairo  conference.  Follow- 
ing the  Cairo  conference,  five  members  of  the  Del- 
egation will  proceed  to  Paris  to  attend  a  second 
session  of  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Committee  for 
the  European-Mediterranean  area. 


1  Policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Sept.  12. 
1  Released  to  the  press  Sept.  25. 
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The  Egyptian  Government,  at  the  request  of 
PICAO,  has  invited  some  15  countries  and  four 
international  organizations  to  send  delegates  to 
the  Cairo  meeting. 

The  membership  of  the  official  United  States 
Delegation  is  as  follows:  Delegate,  Glen  A.  Gil- 
bert, Consultant  to  the  Administrator,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration.  Alternate  Delegates: 
Robert  D.  Hoyt,  Coordinator  of  International 
Air  Regulations,  Safety  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.  Kuter, 
United  States  representative  of  the  Interim  Coun- 
cil of  PICAO.  Advisers:  James  F.  Angier,  Rep- 
resentative for  Aerodromes,  Air  Routes  and 
Ground  Aids,  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration;  T.  L.  Bartlett, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  Aeronautical  Radio, 
Inc.;  Clifford  P.  Burton,  Representative  of  Air 
Traffic  Control,  Office  of  the  Administrator,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration;  James  D.  Durkee, 
Chief,  International  Aviation  Section,  Engineer- 
ing Division,  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion; Norman  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attache 
to  the  London  Embassy,  London,  England;  L. 
Ross  Hayes,  Representative  for  Telecommunica- 
tions and  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation,  Office  of 
the  Administrator,  Civil  Aeronautics  Adminis- 
tration ;  Capt.  A.  S.  Heyward,  PICAO  Coordina- 
tor, Navy  Department;  Arthur  L.  Lebel,  Chief, 
Communications  Section,  Aviation  Division,  De- 
partment of  State;  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  McCubbin, 
Search  and  Rescue  Agency,  United  States  Coast 
Guard;  Ray  F.  Nicholson,  Representative  for 
Flight  Operations,  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration;  Donald  W. 
Nyrop,  PICAO  Representative  for  Air  Transport 
Association;  Col.  Lawrence  M.  Thomas,  Air 
Transport  Command,  Army  Air  Forces.  Secre- 
tary, Merle  K.  Wood,  Executive  Officer,  Office  of 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  Administrative  Assistant,  Mary  Bean, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration.  Stenographer, 
Ruth  Skartvedt,  Department  of  State. 

SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  OF 
MINING  ENGINEERING  AND  GEOLOGY1 

Acting  Secretary  Clayton  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 26  that  the  President  has  approved  the 


1  Released  to  the  press  Sept.  26. 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engi- 
neering and  Geology  which  is  scheduled  to  convene 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  October  1, 1946. 

The  forthcoming  Congress,  called  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  First  Congress  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  January,  1942,  will  study  the 
present  status  of  the  mineral  resources  and  mineral 
industry  of  the  Americas.  Included  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Congress  are  discussions  of  technical  and 
general  problems  affecting  the  development  and 
production  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Americas. 
The  Congress  will  conclude  with  field  trips  to  the 
important  mining  areas  of  Brazil. 

'  The  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
will  be  Mr.  Paul  C.  Daniels,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
of  the  American  Embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
composition  of  the  Delegation  is  as  follows : 

Chairman: 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Amer- 
ican Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Delegates : 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Department  of  Interior 
Dr.  Edward  Steidle,  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Dr.  William  E.  Wrather,  Director,  Geological 

Survey,  Department  of  Interior 

Technical  Advisers: 

Clarence  C.  Brooks,  Counselor  of  Embassy  for 
Economic  Affairs,  American  Embassy,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil 

Emerson  I.  Brown,  Minerals  Attache,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil 

Ivan  G.  Harmon,  Petroleum  Attache,  American 
Embassy,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Roger  Rhoades,  Chief  Geologist,  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Department  of  Interior 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Chairman: 

Clarence  A.  Wendel,  Division  of  International 
Resources,  Department  of  State 

EIGHTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS 
FOR  HOUSING  AND  TOWN  PLANNING9 

The  President  on  September  20  approved  the 
designation  of  those  whose  names  appear  on  the 
following  list  as  members  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Eighteenth  International  Con- 
gress for  Housing  and  Town  Planning,  which  is 
scheduled  to  convene  at  Hastings,  England,  on 
October  7, 1946 : 
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Chairman 
Phillip  Hannah,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

Vice  Chairman 
Coleman  Woodbury,  former  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator, National  Housing  Agency 

Delegates 

Fredrick  J.  Adams,  Professor  of  City  Planning, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Walter  Blucher,  Executive  Director,  American 
Society  of  Planning  Officials 

John  Ihlder,  Director,  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority 

John  G.  Stutz,  Executive  Director,  Kansas 
League  of  Municipalities,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Herbert  Wilkinson,  Special  Trade  Policy  Ad- 
viser, Department  of  Commerce 

Catherine  Bauer  Wurster,  Housing  Expert,  Har- 
vard University 

Consultant 

Charles  F.  Palmer,  former  Coordinator  of  De- 
fense Housing 

Adviser 

Louis  Johnson,  Field  Assistant,  Department  of 
Labor 

GLOBAL  MARITIME  ORGANIZATION  TO 
BE  DISCUSSED  AT  UMCC  MEETING' 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  United  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Council,  as  expressed  at  the  Council's  meeting 
in  Amsterdam  last  June,  the  Department  of  State 
announced  on  September  26  that  it  has  requested 
its  missions  in  the  country  of  each  UMCC  member 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  second  session  of  the 
UMCC  in  Washington,  D.  C,  October  24-30, 
1946. 

The  Department  stated  that  the  following  topics 
have  been  proposed  for  the  agenda,  which  will  be 
finally  determined  by  the  UMCC  itself : 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  Working  Commit- 
tee's draft  plan  and  report  concerning  a  possible 
world-wide  intergovernmental  maritime  organi- 
zation. 

2.  Preparation  of  a  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  United  Nations  regarding  establishment  of 
such  an  organization  to  deal  with  technical 
matters. 

3.  A  review  of  the  working  of  the  machinery 


established  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  former  United  Maritime  Executive  Board  to 
insure  the  orderly  transportation  of  certain  car- 
goes after  the  termination  of  the  United  Maritime 
Authority. 

4.  A  review  of  the  progress  made  in  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  processes  of  international  shipping. 

The  UMCC  is  an  official  but  temporary  organi- 
zation with  advisory  and  consultative  functions 
which  succeeded  the  United  Maritime  Authority. 
To  date  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  South  Africa, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  have  acceded  to  membership  in  the  Council. 

The  first  session  of  UMCC  was  held  at  Amster- 
dam, June  18-25,  1946,  when  the  Working  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  plans  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Washington  meeting.  The 
committee  met  in  London  on  July  18,  1946.  Rep- 
resented  on  the  committee  were  the  following 
nations:  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  UMCC  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  meeting 
in  London,  February  4-11,  1946,  of  the  United 
Maritime  Executive  Board,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  18  governments  which  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  'Agreement  on  Principles  having  ref- 
erence to  the  coordinated  control  of  merchant 
shipping,"  signed  August  5, 1944.  The  18  govern- 
ments represented  were :  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  In- 
dia, Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Poland, 
South  Africa,  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Board  adopted  machinery  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  United  Maritime  Authority  controls 
March  2, 1946,  and  also  unanimously  recommended 
to  the  member  governments  that  they  should  enter 
into  a  temporary  agreement2  (expiring  October 
31, 1946) ,  providing  for : 

1.  The  meeting  of  ocean-transportation  require- 
ments of  UNRRA  and  of  liberated  areas  in  an 
orderly  and  efficient  manner.  The  adjustment  of 
ships'  space  and  cargoes  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
working  committee  in  Washington  and  a  subcom- 
mittee in  Canada.    There  will  also  be  a  coordinat- 


1  Released  to  the  press  Sept.  26. 

2  For  text  of  agreement  see  Buixetin  of  Mar.  24,  1946, 
p.  488. 
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ing  and  review  committee  in  London  to  consider 
UNRRA's  requirements  for  loading  and  to  keep 
the  tonnage  situation  constantly  under  review,  per- 
forming both  functions  in  respect  to  loading  areas 
other  than  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

2.  A  temporary  consultative  council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  any  shipping  problem  (other  than 
problems  within  the  terms  of  reference  of  other 
established  governmental  conferences  or  associa- 
tions active  in  the  field)  which  may  arise  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  United  Maritime 
Authority  controls  to  free  commercial  shipping, 
such  council  to  possess  no  executive  powers. 

INVITATION  TO  THE  WORLD  TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS CONFERENCE,  1947 

The  Department  of  State  has  instructed  the 
American  Legation  at  Bern  to  present  the  follow- 
ing invitation  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  for  a 
World  Telecommunications  Conference  to  be  con- 
vened in  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1947 : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
honor  to  invite  the  governments  members  of  the 
International  Telecommunication  Union  to  attend 
a  plenipotentiary  conference  to  revise  the  Madrid 
Telecommunication  Convention,  1932.  To  date 
the  governments  of  the  following  countries  have 
indicated  their  agreement  without  reservation  to 
the  convening  of  this  conference  in  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  language  of  article  18 : 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Haiti,  Italy,  Leba- 
non, New  Zealand,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Poland, 
Siam,  Syria,  Turkey,  United  States,  Uruguay, 
Vatican  City,  Venezuela.  Sections  one  and  two  of 
Article  18  read  as  follows : 

"  '1.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention 
shall  be  subject  to  revision  by  conferences  of  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  contracting  Governments. 

"  '2.  Revision  of  the  Convention  shall  be  under- 
taken when  it  has  been  so  decided  by  a  preceding 
conference  of  plenipotentiaries,  or  when  at  least 
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twenty  contracting  governments  have  so  stated 
their  desire  to  the  government  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Union  is  located.' 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
honor  to  indicate  that  the  conference  will  be  held 
in  or  near  Washington,  D.C.  beginning  April  15, 
1947." 
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its  subsidiary  bodies  to  each  session  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council. 

7.  The  Commission  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions on  any  matter  within  its  competence  directly 
to  its  member  and  observer  governments  and  to 
those  international  organizations  with  which 
relations  have  been  established  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  5  (a). 

8.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  shall 
consist  of  all  European  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  United  States. 

9.  The  Commission  shall  invite  any  member  of 
the  United  Nations  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  representatives  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  to  participate  in  its  deliberations  on  any 
matter  of  particular  concern  to  that  non-member 
or  agency. 

10.  The  Commission  may  admit  European  non- 
member  nations,  and  representatives  of  the  Allied 
Control  Authorities  of  occupied  territories,  in  a 
consultative  capacity,  when  any  matter  of  parti- 
cular concern  to  non-members,  or  those  author- 
ities, is  under  discussion. 

11.  The  Commission  shall  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure,  including  the  method  of  selecting 
its  chairman. 

12.  The  administrative  budget  of  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe  shall  be  financed  from 
the  funds  of  the  United  Nations. 

13.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  designate  members  of  his  Secretariat 
to  serve  with  the  Commission  continuously. 

14.  The  seat  of  the  Commission  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
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[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  25] 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Benton.  I  have  to  keep  this 
hand-shaking  arm  in  good  trim  during  election 
year — and  to  a  bipartisan  group  it's  good  exercise. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here.  I  think  this 
organization  can,  if  it  will,  contribute  as  much  as 
any  other  organization — in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations — to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  understanding  that  gives  us  an  ability  to 
have  peace.  When  we  understand  the  other  fel- 
low's viewpoint,  and  he  understands  ours,  then  we 
can  sit  down  and  if  there  are  differences  work  them 
out. 

If  there  is  no  understanding,  there  can  be  no 
peace;  and  if  there  is  no  education,  there  can  be 
no  peace.  If  we  can  exchange  educators  with  all 
the  countries  in  the  world,  and  send  ours  to  those 
countries  to  show  our  viewpoint,  it  won't  be  long 
until  we  have  the  world  situation  as  we  have  it  in 
the  48  States — we  don't  have  any  difficulties,  or  any 


insoluble  difficulties,  between  the  48  States  that 
can't  be  settled  on  a  peaceful  basis.  The  reason  for 
that  is  that  we  understand  each  other. 

I  am  extremely  interested  in  this  organization. 
I  think  it  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  the  welfare  of  the  world 
as  a  whole,  if  it  really  goes  at  it  in  the  spirit  that 
is  intended. 

From  what  Mr.  Benton  has  told  me  about  the 
people  you  have  elected  to  your  official  positions,  I 
believe  that  you  are  on  the  road  to  do  the  job. 
That's  all  I  ask  of  you. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  world  I  want  above 
everything  else — peace  in  the  world  and  unity  at 
home.  That's  what  I  have  been  fighting  for  since 
I  have  been  here.  That's  what  President  Roosevelt 
was  fighting  for  while  he  was  here. 

You  can  make  that  contribution  on  a  world  basis. 
I  want  you  to  do  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON  2 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion :  I  welcome  you  to  membership. 

I  am  sorry  that  Secretary  Byrnes  is  not  here 
personally  to  extend  you  his  welcome.  But  he 
is  needed  where  he  is.  The  papers  tell  us  that  he 
has  some  other  problems  on  his  hands.  From 
Paris  he  sends  me  the  following  message  for  you : 

"I  am  happy  to  send  this  greeting  to  the  United 
States  National  Commission  on  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  first  meeting,  which  I  hope  may  prove 
historic. 

"The  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  have  pledged  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion. The  National  Commission  has  been  created 
to  join  in  fulfilling  that  pledge. 

"The  National  Commission,  by  its  broadly  rep- 
resentative character,  gives  promise  that  the  peo- 


ple of  our  country  will  work  with  and  through 
UNESCO  to  build  'the  defenses  of  peace'  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

"UNESCO  is  an  integral  part  of  the  inter- 
national cooperative  system  of  the  United  Nations. 

"The  road  to  international  cooperation  is  a  hard 
one  at  best.  Suspicion  and  mistrust  make  the 
going  the  more  difficult.  If  UNESCO  can  help 
to  clear  away  these  barriers,  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  push  ahead  more  surely  and  more 
rapidly. 

"I  welcome  the  assistance  which  the  National 
Commission  will  give  to  the  State  Department,  by 
its  advice  and  action,  in  assuring  that  UNESCO 
achieves  its  high  and  difficult  aims." 


1  Made  before  the  members  of  tbe  National  Commission 
on  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  at  the  White  House,  Sept.  25,  1946. 

"Delivered  before  the  Commission  in  Washington  on 
Sept.  23  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  weeks  hence,  in 
November,  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  will 
inherit  the  seats  of  the  meek  and  the  mighty  in 
Paris.  This  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  UNESCO.  In  London  last 
fall  the  main  lines  of  organization  were  fixed  by 
the  conference  which  agreed  upon  UNESCO's 
constitution.  At  the  Paris  meeting  in  November, 
organization  will  be  Completed  and  UNESCO 
must  decide  upon  the  opening  gambit  of  its 
program. 

What  will  be  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  at  this  crucial  conference  in  Paris 
which  is  the  embryo  that  will  determine  the  nature 
of  the  child  ?  How  will  UNESCO  project  its  poli- 
cies within  the  United  States?  You  have  been 
appointed  to  help  provide  an  answer  to  these  two 
questions.  You  are  expected  to  advise  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  to  the  UNESCO  General  Assembly 
as  to  the  policies  it  should  advocate.  You  are  ex- 
pected to  help  carry  out  the  UNESCO  program 
within  the  United  States. 

If  we  who  profess  a  belief  in  education  really 
believe  the  words  which  we  so  often  use,  namely, 
that  understanding  among  peoples  is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  then  we  who  are  respon- 
sible for  this  National  Commission  face  a  chal- 
lenge that  is  terrifying.    But  we  must  not  admit 
that  the  challenge  is  beyond  our  grasp.     You,  the 
members,  must  build  that  understanding  among 
peoples.     You  must  build  it  brick  by  brick.    And 
you  must  provide  the  mortar  that  holds  the  bricks 
together.    Only  you  and  men  like  you  can  do  this 
job,  here  in  the  United  States  as  in  other  countries. 
We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  process  of 
breaking  down  the  walls  of  national  sovereignty 
and  of  persuading  the  peoples  of  this  world  to 
study  each  other  and  to  cooperate  with  each  other. 
In  this  process  UNESCO  can  be— and  indeed  must 
be — the  pioneer.    And  in  the  work  of  UNESCO 
the  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  play  a  leading 
role.    You,  the  members  of  this  National  Commis- 
sion, can  be  responsible  in  a  large  measure,  if  you 
so  choose,  for  the  way  in  which  that  role  is  played. 
I  am  thus  privileged  humbly  to  welcome  you 
here  today.    You  are  indeed  a  hand-picked  group. 
You  are  even  well  screened.    And  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  you  are  going  to  be  fur- 
ther screened  here.    You  will  be  screened  for  your 
ability  and  willingness  to  work  hard  at  this  job. 
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Many  of  you  here  this  morning  have  already 
given  us  in  the  State  Department  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  we  shall  expect  from  the  members 
of  the  National  Commission.  From  Archibald 
MacLeish,  from  our  chairman  of  this  morning, 
Mr.  Cherrington,  and  from  many  others  the  De- 
partment has  received  guidance  and  leadership 
both  in  the  creation  of  UNESCO  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission.  These  men  believe  in  this 
work.  They  have  put  in  long  hours  proving  their 
belief.    We  are  deeply  indebted  to  them. 

This  meeting  is  only  your  commencement.  You 
are  about  to  leave  the  ivy-covered  towers  which 
have  sheltered  you.  You  will  serve  for  several 
years  as  members  of  this  National  Commission. 
Your  actions  will  be  closely  followed  and  often 
severely  criticized.  Many  demands  will  be  made 
upon  your  time  and  energy.  I  dedicate  you  here 
to  hard  work.  I  dedicate  you  here  to  the  aggres- 
sive pursuit  of  international  understanding  upon 
which  peace  must  be  based. 

If  you  have  read  the  material  I  have  sent  you, 
I  need  not  review  the  background  underlying 
this  National  Commission.  The  constitution  of 
UNESCO  invited  all  national  governments  to  as- 
sociate the  appropriate  private  organizations  with 
the  work  of  UNESCO.  These  organizations  in- 
clude the  media  of  mass  communications  for  rea- 
sons which  I  hope  are  obvious  to  most  of  you,  or 
at  least  will  become  more  obvious  as  you  devote 
yourselves  to  the  objectives  set  forth  in  UNESCO's 
constitution. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  created  this 
National  Commission  in  its  bill  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  join  UNESCO.  Congress  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  State  the  respon- 
sibility for  bringing  you  into  being.  The 
Department  was  authorized  to  select  50  national 
voluntary  associations  interested  in  the  aims  of 
UNESCO,  and  to  invite  each  of  these  organiza- 
tions to  name  one  representative  on  the  National 
Commission.  The  Commission  itself  was  au- 
thorized to  select  10  additional  organizations. 
Further,  the  Department  of  State  was  authorized 
to  select  "forty  outstanding  persons"  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission,  this  number  to  in- 
clude 10  officials  of  the  national  government,  15 
representatives  of  state  and  local  governments, 
and  the  remaining  15  to  be  chosen  at  large. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  delegated  the  responsi- 
bility in  these  matters  to  me.  He  assigned  me  no 
easy  task. 

Not  only  did  Congress  authorize  the  State  De- 
partment to  organize  the  National  Commission 
but  it  gave  the  Department  continuing  responsi- 
bility for  and  to  the  National  Commission.  The 
Department  is  authorized  to  provide  the  secre- 
tariat for  the  Commission.  The  Department  is 
ordered  by  law  to  listen  to  what  you  say. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
Charles  Thomson  will  serve  as  Acting  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  National  Commission.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Mr.  Stephen  Dorsey.  They  are 
men  with  big  ears;  they  are  good  listeners,  as  I 
shall  try  to  be. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  opportunities  as  I  see 
them,  and  some  of  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  which 
lie  before  you.  It's  a  wise  child,  I'm  told,  that 
knows  its  own  father.  The  Department  of  State 
has  fathered  this  National  Commission.  As  in- 
dividuals you  all  seem  to  me — as  I  look  at  you 
from  this  platform,  and  from  what  I've  read  about 
you  in  Who's  Who  in  America — to  be  people  of 
respectable  age  and  experience.  But  collectively 
as  a  National  Commission  you  are  a  very  young 
person.  Perhaps  I  might  borrow  some  of  the 
authority  of  the  more  aged  Department  of  State 
and  offer  a  few  fatherly  words  of  counsel  to  you 
as  a  young  man  starting  out  on  life.  Though  I 
myself  am  only  13  months  old  in  the  State  De- 
partment, I  too  have  learned  and  you  look  very 
young  to  me. 

As  a  young  man,  your  opportunity  is  unlimited. 
You  are  not  only  an  unprecedented  body  but  a 
body  without  precedent.  Here  you  are,  a  national 
conference,  but  meeting  in  the  international-con- 
ference room  of  the  Department  of  State.  You 
are  made  up  in  considerable  part  of  representatives 
of  national  voluntary  organizations,  and  yet  you 
are  created  by  the  will  of  Congress  and  appointed 
by  the  Department  of  State.  You  give  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  a  collective  brain  to  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  American  culture,  science,  edu- 
cation, and  means  of  communication.  Every- 
thing that  you  may  now  do  will  establish  a  prece- 
dent. You  will  have  the  opportunity  to  insure 
that  this  Commission  makes  a  distinctive  place  for 
itself  in  American  life  and  in  world  culture.  This 
is  an  unprecedented  opportunity. 


You  have  received  copies  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram for  UNESCO,  prepared  by  the  secretariat 
of  the  Preparatory  Commission  which  has  been 
meeting  in  London.  These  proposals  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO 
in  Paris  in  November.  Already,  by  mail,  you 
have  advised  the  State  Department  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  American  Delegation  which  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President ;  and  you  must  decide 
here,  in  the  next  four  days,  what  advice  you  will 
give  this  Delegation.  Thus  you  can  be  an  im- 
portant voice  in  determining  the  world  program 
of  UNESCO. 

Further,  you  are  the  potential  instrument 
through  which  UNESCO  acts  in  this  country  to 
win  support  for  its  program  and  to  carry  it  for- 
ward. You  are  in  touch  with  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  with  organized  private  groups  through- 
out this  country;  it  will  be  your  task  and  your 
opportunity  to  bring  these  organizations,  and  the 
tens  of  millions  of  individual  human  beings  which 
comprise  them,  into  active  participation  in  the 
work  of  UNESCO.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
opportunities  and  the  greatest  challenges  that 
educators  and  intellectual  leaders  of  this  or  any 
other  country  could  be  offered. 

Perhaps  it  is  more  important  for  me  today  to 
stress  the  dangers  which  confront  you.  Dangers 
tend  to  be  hidden.  They  are  unpleasant  to  talk 
about,  even  between  father  and  child.  We  do  not 
like  to  pull  the  dangers  from  their  dark  corners. 
We  prefer  to  talk  about  opportunities,  and  these 
latter  are  apparent  even  to  a  casual  reader  of 
UNESCO's  constitution. 

First — I  shall  speak  as  frankly  as  I  can — you 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  debating  society. 
True,  you  may  issue  some  noble  pronouncements 
and  engage  in  some  stimulating  discussions — and 
indeed  you  should  do  so — but  then,  each  year  after 
your  annual  oratory,  you  may  quietly  hibernate. 
Will  you  come  out  with  hard-headed  proposals, 
urge  them  on  this  government,  push  them  with 
UNESCO,  publicize  them  in  this  country,  press 
them  on  the  national  organizations?  This  is  a 
year-around  job.  Will  you  build  fires  that  no 
amount  of  inertia  and  apathy  can  put  out  ? 

Secondly,  the  constitution  of  UNESCO  dedi- 
cates its  members  to  this  goal :  that  peoples  shall 
speak  to  peoples  across  national  boundaries.  This 
is  the  first  and  the  primary  plank  in  the  constitu- 
tion.    Yet  this  plank  is  not  immediately  obvious 
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to  all  people  in  the  phrase  "educational,  scientific 
and  cultural."  This  first  and  primary  plank  is 
the  concept  that  makes  UNESCO  unique  in  world 
history.  To  many  intellectual  leaders  this  is  a 
strange  new  concept  in  international  relations. 
In  carrying  out  this  new  concept,  peoples  must 
speak  to  peoples  with  the  new  instruments  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  These  instruments  are 
chiefly  the  press,  radio,  and  the  motion  picture. 

Where  are  the  leaders  to  be  found  who  will 
exploit  these  instruments  to  the  fullest,  so  that 
peoples  may  hear  peoples  and  see  peoples  and 
understand  peoples  the  fastest  and  the  clearest 

way? 

It  is  easy  for  such  a  group  as  this  to  look  down 
on  radio  and  the  films.  The  very  fact  that  they 
have  "popular"  appeal  damns  them  in  some  eyes. 
To  many  educators,  they  still  seem  suitable  only 
for  serving  up  light  entertainment.  Further,  they 
have  a  commercial  taint. 

I  know  all  about  that. 

But  I  also  know  that  people— hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  them— listen  to  radio  and  see  the  films- 
hundreds  of  millions  who  do  not  read  books,  who 
never  went  to  college.  If  UNESCO  fails  to  reach 
these  millions  through  the  media  that  they  use, 
how  will  they  be  reached?  Above  all,  how  will 
they  be  reached  quickly? 

Our  great  universities  have  been  laggard  in  rec- 
ognizing broadcasting  and  the  films  as  instru- 
ments of  education.  To  the  older  and  most 
honored  professors,  in  the  older  and  most  honored 
disciplines,  the  radio  has  not  seemed  respectable. 
In  the  University  of  Chicago  it  was  10  years  be- 
fore many  of  the  most  distinguished  professors 
would  appear  on  the  "University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table"  broadcasts. 

There  is  great  danger,  then,  that  educators  and 
intellectuals  will  not  welcome  or  understand  or 
encourage  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  today  to 
communicate  with  peoples.  These  educators  and 
intellectuals  are  the  groups  most  likely  to  control 
UNESCO  policies.  If  these  groups  in  control  do 
not  use  the  mass  media  on  a  vast  scale,  they  will 
not  live  up  to  UNESCO's  constitution.  This 
danger  is  greater  in  the  viewpoint  of  other  coun- 
tries than  in  our  own.  Thus  this  Commission 
must  take  world  leadership  in  this  area. 

How  well  you  succeed  in  this  leadership  de- 
pends in  part  on  whether  you  can  avoid  the  third 
pitfall— let  us  call  it  the  danger  of  log-rolling  by 
vested  interests.    More  than  half  of  you  have  been 
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nominated  by  a  private  organization.  All  of  you 
have  some  special  area  of  competence  close  to  your 
heart.  Thus  your  vision  may  be  limited  by 
loyalty  to  your  own  organization  or  to  your  special 
field.    In  fact,  it  is  sure  to  be. 

The  round  tables  or  sections  that  have  been 
scheduled  for  your  meetings  here  illustrate  this 
point.  Similarly,  the  organizational  structure 
that  has  been  proposed  for  UNESCO  itself,  with 
similar  sections — natural  science,  education,  fine 
arts,  mass  media,  and  the  rest— may  have  an  un- 
fortunate divisive  effect.  In  fact,  they  are  sure 
to  prove  divisive.  The  idea  now  seems  to  be  that 
these  various  sections  will  put  their  parts  to- 
gether to  make  a  program. 

My  point  is  that  UNESCO  can't  do  everything, 
or  a  little  bit  of  everything.  Its  leaders  should 
work  out  a  list  of  priorities,  and  instead  of  allo- 
cating a  small  part  of  the  UNESCO  budget  to 
each  of  an  infinite  variety  of  activities  they  should 
concentrate  UNESCO  funds  and  energies  in  the 
fields  where  UNESCO  has  the  greatest  chance  of 
making  its  greatest  impact — and  soon.  Log-roll- 
ing between  vested  interests  is  not  conducive  to 
this  objective.  The  university  administrators 
who  are  in  this  room  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with 
me. 

UNESCO  has  not  been  set  up  only  to  give  us 
more  specialized  knowledge.  Its  job  is  to  put 
knowledge  to  work  all  over  the  world,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  world 
and  in  the  cause  of  human  welfare  and  peace. 

Thus  you  should  not  create  committees  exclu- 
sively of  experts.  Let  us  encourage  the  educators 
to  face  up  to  the  opportunities  in  broadcasting. 
Let  us  encourage  the  broadcasters  to  face  up  to 
their  obligations  in  the  field  of  adult  education. 
Cross-fertilization  is  the  intellectual  need  of  the 
hour. 

Further,  those  of  you  who  have  been  nominated 
by  national  organizations  should  bear  in  mind 
that  you  have  been  appointed  as  individuals  to  be 
members  of  this  National  Commission.  There  are 
hundreds  of  other  organizations,  though  perhaps 
not  so  luminous,  which  are  just  as  much  concerned 
with  UNESCO  as  your  own ;  and  you  as  individ- 
uals must  represent  them  all.  You  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  all  the  people  and  not  merely  to  your 
organization.  I  hope  this  sense  of  general  respon- 
sibility will  be  kept  at  a  high  pitch. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  long  for  peace.  They 
wish  to  break  down  the  bars  that  separate  them 
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and  to  strengthen  the  ties  that  bind  them  together 
as  human  beings.  They  wish  to  break  down 
specialization,  fragmentation,  departmentaliza- 
tion— the  vested  interest  of  the  group  or  of  the 
country  operating  against  the  interests  of  the 
many  and  the  world.  Your  danger  is  that  you  as 
individuals  will  fail  to  recognize  this  in  your  activ- 
ities as  members  of  this  body. 

The  quest  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  is  urgent. 
This  Commission  cannot  sit  back  and  wait  for  the 
kind  of  unity  that  may  come  after  the  irrational 
misuse  of  science  has  reduced  the  world  to  a  uni- 
form desolation. 

The  world  cannot  find  unity  by  seeking  agree- 
ment merely  in  the  political  and  economic  spheres. 
The  constitution  of  UNESCO  clearly  recognizes 
this.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  remind  you  of  a  line 
from  its  preamble:  "A  peace  based  exclusively 


upon  the  political  and  economic  arrangements  of 
governments  would  not  be  a  peace  which  could 
secure  the  unanimous,  lasting  and  sincere  support 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  that  the  peace 
must  therefore  be  founded,  if  it  is  not  to  fail,  upon 
the  intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  of  mankind." 

UNESCO  has  been  formed  to  prosecute  this 
search  for  intellectual  and  moral  solidarity  in  the 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  the  mandate  of  this  National  Commission 
on  International  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Cooperation  to  inspire  and  to  assist  all  people 
in  this  country  to  construct  in  their  own  minds, 
and  in  the  minds  of  their  neighbors,  this  intellect- 
ual and  moral  solidarity.  Only  in  this  way  can 
this  Commission  help  to  build  the  true  defenses 
of  peace. 


Operation  of  U.S.  Information  Service  in  Yugoslavia 


STATEMENT   BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  CLAYTON1 


I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  you  re- 
garding the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  the 
press  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  in  Yugoslavia  has  by  direction  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government  been  closed  or  discon- 
tinued. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  word 
that  the  operation  of  this  service  in  Belgrade  was 
suspended  yesterday  at  the  request  of  the  Yugo- 
slav Government.  In  communications  to  the 
American  Embassy  calling  for  this  action,  the 
Yugoslav  Government  has  asserted  that  the 
service  was  engaged  in  "anti- Yugoslav  activities." 

The  activities  of  U.S.I.S.,  as  it  has  been  called, 
have  been  the  following:  the  maintenance  of  a 
public  reading-room  containing  American  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers;  distribution  of  a 
daily  information  bulletin  containing  texts  of 
official  United  States  statements,  speeches,  and 
documents,  including  diplomatic  notes  exchanged 
between  the  United  States  and  other  governments, 
and  representative  editorial  comment  from  the 
American  press  and  radio ;  the  holding  of  lectures 
on  American  life  by  American  officials;  the  pres- 
entation of  recorded  music,  documentary  films, 
and  photographic  displays ;  and  establishing  con- 
tacts between  Yugoslav  universities  and  medical, 


1  Made  at  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  Sept.  27 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


scientific,  literary,  and  musical  organizations  and 
comparable  organizations  in  the  United  States. 
These  activities  are  not  different  from  those  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Information  Service 
throughout  the  world.  The  information  im- 
parted is  only  that  which  is  readily  available  to 
every  American  citizen  and  to  every  free  people. 

While  the  United  States  Government  recognizes 
that  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  the  right  in 
the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty  to  require  the 
closing  of  this  service,  nevertheless  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  believe  that  Yugoslavia  really 
means  to  deny  to  its  people  the  basic  freedom  for 
which  the  American  people  with  their  Allies 
undertook  the  war  against  Fascism. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  that  is  the  real  issue 
involved.  It  is  not  the  narrow  issue  of  a  reading- 
room  in  Belgrade.  It  is  the  fundamental  and 
basic  democratic  issue  of  whether  the  people  of 
one  country  are  to  be  denied  access  to  the  opinions 
of  and  information  about  other  peoples. 

It  seems  to  us  that  without  that  access  to  such 
information  there  is  perhaps  little  hope  of  under- 
standing between  nations,  and  without  such 
understanding  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  patient 
efforts  of  statesmen  to  try  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  maintaining  for  all  time  to  come  the  peace 
of  the  world  may  be  greatly  hampered. 
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Economic  Situation  in  Hungary 


U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TOWARD  REHABILITATION  OF  HUNGARY 


[Released  to  the  press  September  24] 

On  March  2, 1946  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  a  note  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  asked  for  tripartite 
consideration  of  the  economic  situation  in  Hun- 
gary in  accordance  with  the  obligation  undertaken 
by  the  heads  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics  at  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence. In  a  reply  of  April  21,  A.  Y.  Vyshinsky 
rejected  this  proposal.  The  United  States  made 
a  further  approach  in  a  note  of  July  22.  V.  G. 
Dekanozov,  Soviet  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  a  note  of  July  27 a  again  rejected  the 
proposal  of  the  United  States  for  tripartite  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  situation  in  Hungary, 
but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  under  the 
Crimea  Declaration. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  agree  to  tripartite 
cooperation  in  assisting  Hungary,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken,  within  limits  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  lack  of  such  cooperation,  to  render  such 
assistance  as  might  be  effective  toward  the  rehabili- 
tation   of    Hungary.     The    Government   of    the 


United  States  has  already  voluntarily  returned  to 
Hungary  gold  valued  at  approximately  $32,000,- 
000.    The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
also  granted  Hungary  a  long-term  credit  amount- 
ing to  $15,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  surplus 
property.    In  addition,  the  United  States  com- 
manders  in   Germany    and   Austria   have   been 
instructed  to  restitute  identifiable  displaced  prop- 
erty removed  under  duress  from  Hungary.2    De- 
spite the  United  States'  endeavors  to  expedite 
action  in  this  matter,  return  of  such  property  to 
Hungary  from  Germany  has  been  delayed  by  fail- 
ure to  obtain  quadripartite  approval  of  the  restitu- 
tion program  in  the  Allied  Control  Council,  Berlin, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  is  one  of  the  govern- 
ments whose  approval  of  this  measure  intended 
to  help  Hungarian  economy  has  not  been  readdy 
forthcoming.    This  concrete  affirmative  aid  by  the 
United  States  is  designed  to  assist  Hungarian  re- 
habilitation directly ;  on  the  other  hand  Soviet  aid 
mentioned  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note  of  July 
27  consists  principally  of  partial  postponement  of 
economic  drains  on  the  Hungarian  economy  in  the 
form  of  reparations.    Meanwhile  it  is  understood 
that  requisitions  and  removals  by  the  Soviet  Army 
are,  in  practice,  continuing. 


FURTHER  URGING  OF  TRIPARTITE  COOPERATION 
ON  HUNGARIAN  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


In  view  of  this  obviously  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  and  in  order  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which 
it  shares  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics and  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Crimea 
Declaration,  the  United  States  has  instructed  its 
representative  in  Moscow  to  communicate  a  fur- 
ther note  to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  regarding  tripartite  coopera- 
tion in  assisting  Hungary  to  solve  its  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems.    The  text  of  the  note  follows : 

Moscow,  September  £-/,  1946. 

His  Excellency  Victor  George  Dekanozov, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Moscow. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  under  instructions  from  my 

Government  to  communicate  to  you  the  following : 


The  Soviet  Government  in  its  note  of  July  27, 
1946  regarding  the  economic  situation  in  Hungary 
has  disputed  the  facts  contained  in  the  note  of  July 
22,  1946,  which  was  sent  on  instructions  of  my 
Government.  I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Gov- 
ernment to  state  that  it  cannot  accept  the  state- 
ments set  forth  in  the  Soviet  Government's  note 
of  July  27,  1946,  as  a  refutation  of  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  United  States'  note  of  July  22, 1946, 
which  were  based  on  careful  study.  I  have  also 
been  instructed  to  say  that  my  Government  not 
only  reaffirms  those  facts  as  presenting  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  economic  situation  in  Hungary 
but  that  they  have  been  confirmed,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  my  Government  by  information  obtained 


1  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11, 1946,  p.  263. 
*  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1120. 
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subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  United  States' 
note  of  July  22, 1946. 

My  Government  has  regretfully  concluded  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  agreement  between 
our  two  Governments  as  to  the  exact  situation  now 
existing  in  Hungary  and  as  to  the  causes  of  that 
situation,  and  accordingly  my  Government  con- 
siders that  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by 
further  assertions  and  denials. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  fact  that  assistance  is  required  by  Hungary  if 
that  country  is  to  solve  its  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems and  contribute  to  the  general  economic  recov- 
ery of  Europe.  As  pointed  out  in  the  United 
States'  note  of  July  22,  1946,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment had  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Allied 
Powers  in  solving  the  serious  financial  and  eco- 
nomic difficulties  facing  that  country  during  its 
period  of  rehabilitation. 

In  short,  the  need  of  Hungary  for  assistance  to 
facilitate  its  economic  recovery  is  not  only  obvious 
to  all,  but  is  emphasized  by  representatives  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  itself. 

In  the  circumstances,  my  Government  must 
again  draw  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Government 
to  the  undertaking  entered  into  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Premier  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Crimea 
Conference,  when  they  jointly  declared  "their 
mutual  agreement  to  concert  during  the  tempo- 
rary period  of  instability  in  liberated  Europe  the 
policies  of  their  three  governments  in  assist- 
ing .  .  .  the  peoples  of  the  former  Axis 
satellite  states  of  Europe  to  solve  by  democratic 
means  their  pressing  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems." This  is  an  obligation  which  my  Govern- 
ment cannot  ignore.  My  Government  does  not 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Government  will  wish  to 
deny  that  the  situation  existing  in  Hungary  today 
is  just  such  a  one  as  was  envisaged  by  the  declara- 
tion quoted  above. 

Reference  was  made  to  this  undertaking,  en- 
tered  into  by  the  Soviet  Government  at  Yalta,  in 
the  notes  of  March  2,  1946,  and  July  22,  1946,  to 
the  Soviet  Government,  but  the  notes  of  the  Soviet 


Government  of  April  21,  1946,  and  July  27,  1946, 
have  not  been  responsive  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  to  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  Soviet  Government  not  only  has  refused 
to  implement  the  undertaking  freely  assumed  by 
it  at  the  Crimea  Conference,  but  moreover  has 
failed  to  indicate  its  reasons  for  so  refusing. 

Despite  the  unwillingness  heretofore  shown  by 
the  Soviet  Government  in  this  regard,  the  Ameri- 
can representative  on  the  Allied  Control  Com- 
mission for  Hungary  stands  ready  at  any  time  to 
consult  with  his  Soviet  and  British  Colleagues  to 
implement  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  three 
governments  at  Yalta  by  assisting  Hungary  to 
stabilize  its  economy  and  by  providing  a  frame- 
work within  which  the  rehabilitation  of  that 
country  and  its  early  integration  with  the  general 
economy  of  Europe  will  be  possible. 

Please  accept  [etc.] 

Elbridge  Durbkow 
Charge  d?  Affaires  ad  interim 

German  Documents — Continued  from  page  61Jt 

cently,  whereby  many  of  them  had  been  destroyed. 
There  would  not  be  quiet  though,  until  some 
100,000  to  200,000  men  had  been  rendered  harm- 
less. Therefore  the  action  against  the  bands  must 
be  carried  out  energetically. 

The  Fiihrer  announced  that  many  more  German 
divisions  would  be  assigned  to  the  Balkan  area 
and  especially  to  Greece,  because  for  the  coastal 
defense  there,  no  provision,  or  practically  none, 
had  been  made. 

Just  before  the  Fiihrer  had  breakfast  with  the 
Duce  in  private  he  again  declared  that  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  could  only  be  held  if  the  defense  acted 
with  extreme  energy  immediately  upon  a  landing 
taking  place,  and  he  indicated  that  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  attitude  of  the  population  in 
Corsica.  The  Duce  remarked  only  that  the  popu- 
lation in  Corsica  had  remained  comparatively  calm 
up  to  this  time. 

With  that  the  conference  was  concluded. 


Schmidt 


Berlin,  July  20, 1910 


Fundamentals  of  United  States  Trade  Policy 

BY  CLAIR  WILCOX' 


The  international  trade  policy  that  has  been  es- 
poused by  the  United  States  is  based  upon  four 
fundamental  principles.  First,  we  believe  that  the 
volume  of  international  trade  should  be  large- 
larger,  certainly,  than  it  was  between  the  wars. 
Second,  we  believe  that  international  purchases 
and  sales  should  be  made,  at  our  end  of  the  trans- 
action, at  least,  by  private  enterprise.  Third,  we 
believe  that  trade  should  be  multilateral  rather 
than  bilateral.  And  fourth,  we  believe  that  it 
should  be  non-discriminatory.  I  should  like  to 
examine  each  of  these  propositions  in  turn. 

First,  I  have  said  that  the  volume  of  interna- 
tional trade  should  be  large.    We  want  large  ex- 
ports and  large  imports  and  we  want  them  for  rea- 
sons that  are  grounded,  in  large  part,  in  our  own 
interests.    I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  must 
push  exports  as  a  means  of  maintaining  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States.    That,  in  strict  logic, 
is  not  the  case.    If,  instead  of  seeking  both  quan- 
tity and  quality  in  our  employment,  we  were  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  quantity  alone,  we  could  doubt- 
less have  it  with  little  or  no  foreign  trade.    If  we 
were  to  accept  the  necessary  controls,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  we  could  keep  everybody  steadily  at  work 
in  a  closed  economy.    But  it  would  require  a  dras- 
tic readjustment  for  us  to  do  so ;  it  would  reduce  the 
output  of  our  labor ;  it  would  impair  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

We  want  large  exports.  An  important  part  of 
our  agricultural  activity  has  long  been  directed 
toward  sales  abroad.  And  now  our  heavy,  mass- 
production  industries  are  also  geared  to  a  level 
of  output  which  exceeds  the  normal,  peace-time 
demands  of  the  domestic  market.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  type  of  plant,  technology,  labor  force, 
and  management  that  they  require  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  economic  health  and  even 
of  our  national  security.  It  will  be  easier  for  us 
to  maintain  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of 
our  employment,  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  insure 
our  security,  if  we  keep  our  labor  at  work,  insofar 

'Delivered  before  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Sept.  26.  For  complete  text 
of  the  address  see  Department  of  State  press  release  673. 
Mr.  Wilcox  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State. 


as  possible,  in  the  industries  where  it  is  most  effec- 
tively employed.  And  this  means  that  we  must 
sell  substantial  quantities  of  our  output  abroad. 

We  want  large  imports.  The  war  has  made 
great  inroads  on  our  natural  resources;  we  have 
become  and  will  increasingly  become  dependent 
upon  foreign  supplies  of  basic  materials.  The 
quantity  and  variety  of  our  demand  for  consumers' 
goods  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  If  we 
are  to  sell  to  others,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
payment  in  the  goods  that  they  are  better  able  to 
provide.  Nor  is  that  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
necessary  evil.  Our  imports  are  essential  to  our 
industrial  strength,  to  the  richness  and  the  diver- 
sity of  our  daily  living. 

But  abundant  trade  will  not  benefit  the  United 
States  alone.  Many  nations,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  are  more  dependent  on  foreign  com- 
merce than  are  we.  Wider  markets  with  increased 
specialization  and  more  active  competition  should 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  their  industries  and  cut 
their  costs.  More  goods  should  flow  from  less  ef- 
fort and  levels  of  consumption  should  be  height- 
ened all  around  the  world.  A  renewed  sense  of 
well-being  should  contribute,  in  turn,  to  domestic 
stability  and  to  international  peace.  Untram- 
meled  trade  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  it  is  a  means 
to  ends  that  should  be  held  in  common  by  all  man- 
kind. 

Our  second  principle  is  that  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  should  be  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.    Indeed,  we  should  prefer  this 
pattern,  by  and  large,  for  international  trade  in 
general.    We   should  prefer  it  because  private 
operation,  in  our  view,  affords  the  best  assurance! 
that  trade  will  be  competitive,  efficient,  progres-; 
sive,  and  non-discriminatory  and,  finally,  that  iti 
will  be  non-political.    Businessmen  will  ordinar- 
ily seek  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell 
in  the  dearest  one;  governments,  if  actuated  by 
something  other  than  economic  motives,  may  de- 
liberately buy  where  prices  are  high  and  sell  where 
they  are  low.    Private  transactions  are  carried 
on  at  private  risk;  if  they  are  displeasing  to  indi- 
viduals, they  need  not  involve  the  state.    Public 
transactions  must  be  effected  by  governments;  if 
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they  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction,  they  are  all  too 
likely  to  become  the  subject  of  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations. International  relations,  in  all  con- 
science, are  difficult  enough  without  creating  a 
situation  in  which  any  purchase  and  any  sale  may 
assume  the  character  of  an  international  incident. 

It  must  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  the  post- 
war transition,  even  for  the  United  States,  may 
temporarily  require  some  hang-over  of  public 
trade.  Lend-lease  must  be  wound  up.  Relief  must 
be  provided.  Trade  must  be  opened  with  the  oc- 
cupied areas.  We  must  be  assured  continued  access 
to  certain  materials  that  are  still  in  critically  short 
supply.  But  our  policy  for  the  long  run  is  clear. 
The  foreign  trade  of  this  country — almost  all  of 
it — will  be  in  private  hands.  The  persisting  ex- 
ceptions will  be  few ;  they  will  be  confined  almost 
entirely  to  transactions  that  are  essential  to  our 
military  security. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  has  requested 
the  nations  that  have  maintained  war-time  pur- 
chasing missions  in  this  country  to  limit  their  op- 
erations to  commodities  required  for  civilian  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  to  confine  them  to  the  normal 
channels  of  trade,  to  make  their  purchases  in  ac- 
cordance with  commercial  considerations,  and  to 
liquidate  their  operations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  general,  the  responses  to  this  request 
have  been  favorable.  Several  of  the  missions  are 
expected  to  go  out  of  business  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Others  have  curtailed  their  commercial  op- 
erations and  confined  their  activities  to  expediting 
private  trade.  Though  there  will  always  be  some 
residue  of  foreign  government  procurement  in  the 
United  States,  the  wartime  pattern  of  purchasing 
mission  activity  is  slated  gradually  to  disappear. 

We  can  determine  how  trade  is  to  be  conducted 
within  our  own  borders ;  we  cannot  determine  how 
it  is  to  be  conducted  abroad.  Nationalization  has 
made  great  progress  in  many  countries  since  the 
war.  We  may  not  welcome  this,  but  there  is  very 
little  that  we  can  do  about  it.  Where  American  in- 
vestors are  expropriated,  we  can  demand  prompt 
and  effective  compensation.  Where  loans  are  re- 
quested, we  can,  if  we  choose,  refuse  to  grant  them. 
But  Ruritania's  organization  of  her  internal  econ- 
omy is  Ruritania's  business  and  if  she  embraces — 
or  tolerates — collectivism,  the  best  that  we  can  do 
is  to  accept  her  course  as  one  of  the  facts  of  life 
and  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 


Our  problem  here  is  difficult,  but  it  is  one  to 
which  a  solution  must  be  found.  We  do  not  wish 
to  isolate  ourselves  from  the  collectivist  economies, 
to  divide  the  world  into  public-trading  and 
private-trading  blocs.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the 
forms  and  the  methods  of  collectivism  should  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  whole  of  the  world's 
trade  simply  because  they  provide  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  dealing  with  the  small  fraction 
of  that  trade  that  is  in  public  hands.  The  solution 
must  be  found,  rather,  in  an  arrangement  which 
will  enable  the  free  market  economies  and  the  con- 
trolled economies  to  trade  with  one  another  on  a 
basis  of  equal  treatment  and  mutual  advantage. 
And  this  is  what  we  seek. 

Our  third  principle  is  that  international  trade 
should  be  multilateral  rather  than  bilateral.  Par- 
ticular transactions,  of  course,  are  always  bi- 
lateral; one  seller  deals  with  one  buyer.  But 
under  multilateralism  the  pattern  of  trade  in  gen- 
eral is  many-sided.  Sellers  are  not  compelled  to 
confine  their  sales  to  buyers  who  will  deliver  them 
equivalent  values  in  other  goods.  Buyers  are  not 
required  to  find  sellers  who  will  accept  payment  in 
goods  that  the  buyers  have  produced.  Traders  sell 
where  they  please,  exchanging  goods  for  money, 
and  buy  where  they  please,  exchanging  money 
for  goods.  This  arrangement  is  the  rule  in  the 
domestic  market;  it  has  had  its  counterpart  in 
international  trade.  Thus,  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  we  bought  from  Brazil  twice  what  we  sold 
her  and  from  Malaya  ten  times  as  much  as  we  sold 
her  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  sold  the  River 
Plate  countries  twice  and  the  United  Kingdom 
three  times  as  much  as  we  bought  from  them.  Bi- 
lateralism, by  contrast,  is  akin  to  barter.  Under 
this  system,  you  may  sell  for  money,  but  you  can- 
not use  your  money  to  buy  where  you  please. 
Your  customer  insists  that  you  must  buy  from  him 
if  he  is  to  buy  from  you.  Imports  are  directly 
tied  to  exports  and  each  country  must  balance 
its  accounts,  not  only  with  the  world  as  a  whole, 
but  separately  with  every  other  country  with 
which  it  deals. 

The  case  against  bilateralism  is  a  familiar  one. 
By  reducing  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  trans- 
actions that  can  be  effected,  it  holds  down  the 
volume  of  world  trade.  By  restricting  the  scope 
of  available  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  it 
limits  the  possible  economies  of  international  spe- 
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cialization.  By  freezing  trade  into  rigid  patterns, 
it  hinders  accommodation  to  changing  conditions. 
True  multilateralism  is  non-discriminatory;  bi- 
lateralism is  inherently  discriminatory.  Multi- 
lateralism follows  market  opportunities  in  a  search 
for  purely  economic  advantage;  bilateralism  in- 
vites the  intrusion  of  political  considerations. 

During  the  thirties,  bilateralism  found  its  prin- 
cipal expression  in  blocked  exchanges  and  dis- 
criminatory import  quotas.    Today,  it  manifests 
itself  most  conspicuously  in  a  whole  series  of  short- 
run,  barter-trade  agreements  involving  those  na- 
tions whose  economies  have  been  most  seriously 
disrupted  by  the  war.    These  agreements  are  the 
inevitable  product  of  serious  shortages  of  goods, 
instability  of  currencies,  and  persisting  exchange 
controls.    They  may  have  made  possible  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  trade  that  otherwise  could 
not  have  taken  place  at  all.    But  as  goods  become 
available  in  ample  quantities,  as  currencies  are 
stabilized,  and  as  exchanges  are  freed,  the  need 
for  them,  real  or  apparent,  should  disappear.  As 
multilateralism  comes  to  offer  the  promise  of  su- 
perior opportunities  to  buyers  and  to  sellers,  such 
contracts  will  look  less  tempting  than  they  do  to- 
day. 

More  serious,  however,  are  a  few  cases  of  bi- 
lateral agreements  between  important  trading  na- 
tions, involving  large  quantities  of  goods  and 
running  for  long  terms  of  years.    In  our  view, 
such  agreements  are  bound  to  be  discriminatory, 
since  they  give  the  seller  an  advantage  over  all 
other  sellers  in  obtaining  access  to  markets  and  as- 
sure the  buyer  a  preferred  position  in  procuring 
supplies.    Their  very  existence  may  induce  or  even 
compel  other  nations  to  enter  into  similar  ar- 
rangements for  the  protection  of  their  own  in- 
terests.   For  the  duration  of  such  contracts,  sellers 
will  not  be  free  to  dispose  of  their  goods  and  buyers 
will  not  be  free  to  bid  for  products  in  the  most 
favorable  markets.    If  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  world's  trade  were  thus  to  be  frozen  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  our  progress  toward  multi- 
lateralism would  be  seriously  retarded  if  not  com- 
pletely blocked. 

The  United  States  has  raised  no  question  with 
other  nations  concerning  state  trading  per  se.  It 
has  expressed  no  concern  over  bilateral  agreements 
covering  small  quantities  for  short  terms.  Nor 
has  it  undertaken  formally  to  protest  any  of  these 
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deals.    But  it  has  deemed  it  proper,  in  the  case  of 
the  large-volume,  long-term  agreements,  to  call 
their  probable  consequences  to  the  attention  of  the 
nations  concerned.    If  it  should  appear  that  such 
advice  may  be  gratuitous,  I  would  remind  you  that 
the  commitments  for  the  liberalization  of  world 
trade  that  have  been  made  not  only  by  this  nation 
but  also  by  other  nations  are  repeated  and  definite. 
The  future  pattern  of  international  trade  is  a  mat- 
ter of  legitimate  concern  to  us,  as  it  is  to  every 
other  people  on  earth,  from  Afghanistan  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  alphabet  to  Zanzibar  at  the  end. 
The  system  of  ownership  in  Euritania's  internal 
economy,  as  I  have  said,  is  Euritania's  business. 
But  the  methods  that  Euritania  employs  in  her  ex- 
ternal trade  affect  the  character  of  world  trade  in 
general.    And  world  trade  is  everybody's  business. 
Our  fourth  and  final  principle  is  that  interna- 
tional trade  should  be  non-discriminatory.    We  be- 
lieve that  every  nation  should  afford  equal  treat- 
ment to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  states.    We 
believe  that  discrimination  obstructs  the  expansion 
of  trade,  that  it  distorts  normal  relationships  and 
prevents  the  most  desirable  division  of  labor,  that 
it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by  canalizing  trade  and 
establishing  vested  interests  and,  finally,  that  it 
shifts  the  emphasis  in  commercial  relations  from 
economics  to  politics.    For  all  of  these  reasons,  we 
have  been  opposed  and  shall  continue  to  be  opposed 
to  preferential  tariff  systems  and  the  discrimina- 
tory administration  of  import  quotas  and  exchange 
controls.    Discrimination  begets  bilateralism,  as 
bilateralism  begets  discrimination.    If  we  are  to 
rid  ourselves  of  either  one  of  them,  we  must  rid 
ourselves  of  both. 

These  principles  have  found  repeated  expres- 
sion :  in  our  commercial  treaties ;  in  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements;  in  the  Atlantic  Charter;  in  Ar- 
ticle VII  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  concluded 
with  our  Allies  during  the  war ;  in  connection  with 
lend-lease  settlements  and  the  extension  of  credits 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  other  powers; 
in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development;  in  the  economic 
clauses  proposed  by  this  Government  for  inclusion 
in  the  treaties  of  peace ;  in  the  Proposals  for  Ex- 
pansion of  World  Trade  and  Employment  which 
were  published  in  December  of  last  year;  and  fi- 
nally and  most  fully,  in  the  Suggested  Charter  for 
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cm  International  Trade  Organization,  which  was 
published  last  week.1 

If  all  goes  well,  we  should  emerge  from  these 
negotiations,  sometime  before  the  end  of  1947, 
with  a  protocol  embodying  the  new  trade  agree- 
ments completed  and  signed  by  the  President, 
and  with  a  World  Trade  Charter  ready  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Congress.  The  International 
Trade  Organization,  upon  the  adherence  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  states,  should  be  established 
and  in  operation  before  the  end  of  1948. 

We  believe  that  this  organization  should  be 
open  to  the  widest  possible  membership.  But, 
once  it  has  been  established,  we  do  not  believe  that 
all  of  the  benefits  that  flow  from  it  should  be  ex- 
tended automatically  to  those  who  decline  to  as- 
sume its  obligations.  Accordingly,  we  have  sug- 
gested that  a  year  or  more  should  be  allowed  to 
permit  adherence  to  the  organization,  but  that, 
thereafter,  unless  the  organization  consents,  mem- 
bers should  not  apply  the  tariff  concessions  agreed 
upon  among  themselves  to  the  trade  of  other 
countries  which,  although  eligible  for  member- 
ship, have  not  become  members,  or  have  with- 
drawn from  the  organization. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  correct  a  few 
misapprehensions  concerning  this  program  that 
have  appeared  in  the  public  print.  The  first  is 
the  careless  statement  that  this  Government  is 
seeking  to  establish  free  trade.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case.  Free  trade  would  require  the 
complete  elimination  of  all  protective  barriers: 
Politically,  it  would  be  impossible;  economically 
it  would  be  unwise.  As  far  as  this  Government  is 
concerned,  its  negotiations  with  respect  to  specific 
barriers  to  trade  will  be  conducted  within  the 
limits  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  and 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  public  notice, 
open  hearings,  and  quid-pro-quo  bargaining  that 
have  been  employed  for  the  past  12  years  in  the 
administration  of  that  Act.  By  a  judicious  exer- 
cise of  the  power  provided  in  the  present  law,  the 
United  States  may  lead  the  world  toward  freer 
trade.  It  cannot,  and  does  not,  seek  to  take  it  all 
the  way  to  free  trade.  We  shall  expect  to  come 
out  of  the  pending  conferences  with  something 
far  better  than  the  sort  of  restrictionism  that  has 
fastened  itself  on  the  world's  commerce  during  the 
last  20  years.  But  we  shall  be  willing  to  settle  for 
something  that  falls  short  of  Utopia. 
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Another  misapprehension  has  given  rise  to  the 
comment  that  our  line  of  policy  has  been  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  highly  industrialized  states 
and  is  therefore  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
undeveloped  areas.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  affirmatively  seeks  the  early  in- 
dustrialization of  the  less  developed  sections  of 
the  world.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  more 
highly  industrialized  nations  generate  greater 
purchasing  power,  afford  better  markets,  and  at- 
tain higher  levels  of  living.  We  have  sought  to 
promote  industrialization  by  exporting  plant, 
equipment,  and  know-how;  by  opening  markets 
to  countries  that  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
industrial  development;  by  extending  loans 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank;  by  participat- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  the  International 
Bank.  We  recognize  that  public  assistance  may 
be  required,  in  some  cases,  to  enable  new  industries 
to  get  on  their  feet.  But  we  believe  that  such 
aid  should  be  confined  to  enterprises  that  will 
eventually  be  able  to  stand  alone ;  that  it  should  be 
limited  in  extent,  temporary  in  duration,  and  sub- 
ject to  periodic  review;  and  that  it  should  gradu- 
ally be  tapered  off  in  accordance  with  a  pre- 
determined formula.  We  believe  that  the  Econ- 
omic and  Social  Council  and  some  of  the  special- 
ized agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  including  the 
proposed  International  Trade  Organization,  may 
make  affirmative  contributions  to  the  process  of 
industrial  development,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
consider  all  serious  proposals  that  are  directed 
toward  this  end. 

Still  another  misconception  is  revealed  by  the 
opinion,  recently  expressed  with  some  vigor,  that 
the  United  States  seeks  multilateralism  because 
this  policy  will  best  enable  it  to  exploit  the  econo- 
mies of  smaller  states.  At  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  our  Government  has  proposed  treaty 
clauses  under  which  our  former  enemies  would 
grant  non-discriminatory  treatment  to  the  com- 
merce of  those  nations  that  accord  similar  treat- 
ment to  them.  This  proposal,  of  course,  appears 
to  us  to  serve  the  interests  of  victors  and  van- 
quished alike.  But  it  has  nonetheless  been  said  to 
threaten  the  "enslavement"  of  the  areas  concerned. 
If  our  country  had  made  the  opposite  proposal — 
that  special  privileges,  denied  to  other  powers,  be 
granted  to  the  United  States— such  a  characteriza- 

1  See  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1946,  p.  585. 
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tion  would  fairly  have  applied.  But  reciprocity  in 
non-discrimination  serves  merely  to  protect  the 
right  of  every  nation  to  compete,  on  equal  terms, 
with  every  other  nation  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
to  sell  more  goods,  of  better  quality,  with  superior 
service,  for  less  money,  so  that  labor  may  be  more 
productive  and  levels  of  living  more  nearly  ade- 
quate in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  It  assures  to 
smaller  states  an  opportunity  to  buy  and  sell  where 
they  please,  on  terms  as  favorable  as  those  afforded 
larger  powers.  Far  from  reducing  them  to  slavery, 
it  affords  a  guaranty  of  economic  liberty. 

And  finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the 
view  that  liberal  trading  principles,  being  the 
product  of  eighteenth  century  minds  and  nine- 
teenth century  practice  are  now  out  of  fashion; 
that  our  whole  project  is  hopeless;  that  multilater- 
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alism  is  doomed;  that  the  world  is  bound  to  be 
divided  into  competing  economic  blocs;  that  we 
might  as  well  adapt  ourselves  to  the  inevitable. 
This,  I  submit,  is  a  counsel  of  despair.  It  is  true 
that  the  economic  and  the  political  situation  in  the 
post-war  world  is  full  of  uncertainties.  But  the 
future  is  not  foreordained.  For  this  country  to 
surrender  its  principles  without  a  struggle,  simply 
because  the  going  may  be  rough,  would  be  neither 
necessary  nor  wise.  Our  initiative  with  respect  to 
matters  of  trade  policy  has  been  widely  commended 
by  other  governments.  Our  Proposals  and  our  sug- 
gested Charter  have  posed  the  issues  about  which 
the  discussion  of  these  matters  now  revolves.  Our 
present  position  imposes  upon  us  a  responsibility 
that  we  do  not  propose  to  abdicate.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  that  we  do  not  intend  to  throw  away. 


Lend- Lease  and  Surplus-Property  Settlement  With  Belgium 


A  complete  and  final  settlement  of  war  accounts 
between  Belgium  and  the  United  States  was  signed 
here  on  September  24  by  Acting  Secretary  Clayton 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  H.  Connolly,  Foreign 
Liquidation  Commissioner,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  and  Baron  Silvercruys,  Belgian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  on  behalf  of  his 
country.1  The  settlement  covers  lend-lease  and 
reverse  lend-lease,  the  United  States  share  of  civil- 
ian supplies  furnished  by  the  Allied  armies  to  Bel- 
gium and  Luxembourg  under  the  military  supply 
program,  payment  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces  for  Belgian  francs  provided  by  the  Belgian 
Government  for  the  pay  of  United  States  troops, 
the  transfer  of  surplus  property  to  Belgium,  and 
claims  of  each  Government  against  the  other  which 
arose  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Clayton  pointed  out,  upon  signing  the  docu- 
ments involved  in  the  settlement,  that  "Belgium's 
contribution  to  the  United  States  armed  forces 
during  the  war  against  Germany  was  outstanding. 
During  the  'Battle  of  the  Bulge',  in  the  Ardennes, 
the  output  of  Belgian  factories,  Belgian  trans- 
portation and  labor,  and  the  great  port  of  Ant- 
werp were  decisive  factors  in  stemming  the  Ger- 
man advance.  Procurement  for  United  States 
troops  continued  to  be  furnished  on  reverse  lend- 


1  For  text  of  memorandum  of  understanding  and  of 
agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  668  of 
Sept.  24. 


lease  through  V- J  Day,  and  was  of  great  assistance 
to  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  the  redeploy- 
ment program  through  Antwerp,  which  was  the 
major  port  for  reshipment  of  supplies  and  mate- 
riel in  Europe." 

While  lend-lease  provided  Belgium  by  the 
United  States  amounts  to  $114,400,000,  reverse 
lend-lease  furnished  the  United  States  forces  in 
Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Belgian  Congo 
totals  $204,800,000.  Since  the  difference  of  some 
$90,000,000  in  Belgium's  favor  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  United  States  share  of  the  supplies 
furnished  to  Belgium  and  Luxembourg  under  the 
military  supply  program,  the  contributions  of  the 
United  States  and  Belgium  to  each  other  through 
these  channels  in  the  common  war  effort  are  con- 
sidered to  be  in  balance,  Mr.  Clayton  said,  and  the 
present  settlement  provides  that  neither  Govern- 
ment will  make  any  payment  to  the  other  on  these 
accounts. 

In  arriving  at  the  settlement,  due  note  was 
taken  of  the  agreement  reached  in  discussions  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  two  Governments  in 
October  1945  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  article  VII  of  the  mutual-aid  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  of  June 
16,  1942,  international  discussions  will  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  directed  to  the  expansion,  by 
appropriate  international  and  domestic  measures, 
of  production,  employment,  and  the  exchange  and 
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consumption  of  goods ;  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
inatory treatment  in  international  commerce ;  and 
the  reduction  of  tariff  and  other  trade  barriers. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  reiterated  its 
endorsement  of  the  commercial-policy  objectives 
contained  in  the  Proposals  for  Expansion  of 
World  Trade  and  Employment  published  by  the 
United  States  in  November  1945,  and  its  general 
support  of  these  proposals  at  the  forthcoming  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Employment  Conference. 
Belgium  also  signed  on  April  5, 1946  an  air-trans- 
port agreement  with  the  United  States. 

United  States  surplus  property  passes  to  Bel- 
gium under  arrangements  set  forth  in  the  settle- 
ment. Certain  surplus  property,  already  desig- 
nated for  transfer  to  Belgium,  will  be  paid  for  by 
Belgium  at  its  full  transfer  value  of  approximately 
$18,000,000,  payment  to  be  partly  in  dollars  and 
partly  in  funds  for  educational  programs,  real 
estate,  and  the  assumption  of  claims.  In  addition, 
all  United  States  surplus  property  in  Belgium  re- 
maining unsold  on  October  1, 1946  or  declared  sur- 
plus thereafter  (except  combat  materiel,  until  de- 
militarized, and  certain  other  reserved  items)  will 
pass  to  Belgium  under  an  undertaking  by  Belgium 
to  sell  it  and  turn  over  one  half  of  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds to  the  United  States  in  dollars. 


Belgium's  dollar  obligations  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  all  acquisitions  of  surplus  property  un- 
der the  settlement  will  be  payable  in  30  annual 
installments  beginning  July  1,  1946  with  interest 
at  2%  percent,  subject  to  certain  provisions  for 
accelerated  payments. 

The  United  States,  on  its  part,  will  pay  dollars 
to  Belgium,  in  payment  for  francs  currently  fur- 
nished by  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces  for  the  pay  of  troops  in 
Belgium. 

Because  of  the  close  economic  relations  between 
Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
Mr.  Clayton  explained,  and  because  of  certain  spe- 
cific provisions,  the  settlement  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium  affects  the  interests  of  the 
Government  of  Luxembourg  at  several  points, 
principally  acquisition  of  property,  cultural- 
exchange  programs,  and  settlement  of  claims. 
Mr.  Clayton  said  that  these  aspects  of  the  settle- 
ment had  been  submitted  beforehand  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Luxembourg,  which  stated  its  concur- 
rence so  far  as  it  is  concerned.  In  addition  the 
United  States  and  Luxembourg  have  signed  an 
agreement  waiving  all  but  certain  defined  types 
of  intergovernmental  claims  arising  from  the  war. 


UNRRA  Operations:  8th  Quarterly  Report 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  /States  of  America : 
I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  eighth  quarterly 
report  covering  the  operations  of  UNRRA  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
on  a  cumulative  basis  as  of  June  30,  1946.1 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated the  remaining  funds  pledged  by  this  Gov- 
ernment as  its  second  contribution  to  UNRRA. 
i  Out  of  the  total  of  $2,700,000,000  appropriated  by 
i  this  Government  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
i  of  peoples  in  Europe  and  Asia  shipments  from  the 
United  States  have  totaled  9,140,614  long  tons  with 
a  value  of  $1,154,072,000  as  of  June  30, 1946.     On 
the  same  date  world  shipments  were  12,766,975 
long  tons  with  a  value  of  $1,707,149,000.    Tonnage 
from  the  United  States  thus  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 71.6  percent  and  the  value  of  United  States 
shipments  to  approximately  68  percent  of  the  total. 
On  August  5,  1946  the  48  member  nations  of 
UNRRA  held  their  Fifth  Council  Session  at  Gen- 


eva, Switzerland.  One  of  the  decisions  taken 
was  that  UNRRA  could  extend  the  date  for  mak- 
ing shipments  to  Europe  out  of  available  resources 
beyond  the  date  of  December  31,  1946,  and  to  the 
Far  East  beyond  March  31,  1947.  The  Congress 
is  familiar  with  the  delays  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  UNRRA  to  complete  its  shipments  before 
these  terminal  dates.  The  extension  of  time  will 
apply  primarily  to  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
habilitation items,  to  the  repair  of  essential  facili- 
ties, and  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  draft  ani- 
mals decimated  by  the  enemy.  The  bulk  of  food 
in  the  country  programs,  however,  will  be  shipped 
by  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 

It  was  also  recommended  at  the  Fifth  Council 
Session  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  Nations  Assembly  to  de- 
termine the  need  which  will  still  exist  in  1947. 

1  For  text  of  the  report  see  Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 2617. 
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Measures  have  been  inaugurated  on  this  problem. 
The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  may  be  proud  of  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  rehabilitation  of  devastated  countries 
through  UNRRA,  but  we  must  also  realize  that 
the  j  ob  has  not  been  completed.    It  is  essential  that 
we  look  ahead  to  the  relief  requirements  which 
will  confront  war-devastated  areas  in  the  coming 
year.    At  this  time  crops  all  over  Europe  are  being 
harvested  and,  if  weather  conditions  continue  to 
be  favorable,  food  reserves  should  be  more  ade- 
quate than  in  the  past  year.    Nevertheless,  despite 
prodigious  efforts  by  the  peoples  of  the  liberated 
countries,  agricultural  production  will  still  fall 
greatly  below  the  pre-war  levels. 
=  Here  in  the  United  States,  we  must  continue 
our  endeavors  to  conserve  our   food  resources. 
Crops  in  the  United  States  give  promise  of  large 
yields,  but  the  world  food  situation  will  be  criti- 
cal.   Many  countries  will  be  forced  to  import  food 

Air  Coordinating  Committee 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  September  19] 

On  the  recommendation  of  Government  agencies 
concerned  with  civil  aviation,  the  President  signed 
on  September  19  an  Executive  order  establishing 
an  Air  Coordinating  Committee.  In  issuing  the 
order,  the  President  pointed  out  that  a  former 
committee  of  the  same  name,  which  certain  Gov- 
ernment departments  had  established  18  months 
ago,  had  proved  itself  a  useful  instrument  in  co- 
ordinating policy  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
aviation,  but  that  it  had  become  essential  to  create 
a  committee  with  enlarged  responsibilities  and 
with  membership  drawn  from  among  high  officials 
of  the  Government  directly  concerned  with  avia- 
tion policy. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  Committee  Mr.  Truman 
has  appointed  Will  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  economic  affairs.  The  President  recog- 
nizes, however,  that  Mr.  Clayton's  duties  in  the 
State  Department  may  prevent  his  personal  par- 
ticipation in  certain  of  the  Committee's  meetings. 
To  serve  as  chairman  when  Mr.  Clayton  is  absent 
the  President  has  appointed  as  co-chairman  James/ 
M.  Landis,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board. 

Other  agencies  represented  on  the  Committee 
will  be  the  War,  Post  Office,  Navy,  and  Commerce 
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in  excess  of  normal  imports  because  full  produc- 
tion has  not  yet  been  achieved.  Prudence  in  the 
consumption  of  world  food  supplies  is  necessary. 

The  United  States  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  find  various  methods  of  afford- 
ing further  assistance  to  some  countries  in  1947. 
To  this  end  various  agencies  of  this  Government 
are  completing  plans  so  that  proper  solutions  can 
be  effected. 

Having  been  largely  successful  in  averting 
world  tragedy  during  the  most  difficult  period 
after  the  war,  it  would  be  doubly  tragic  if  we  were 
not  prepared  to  meet  the  less  difficult  task  ahead. 
We  must  be  ready  with  workable  plans  which  will 
enable  the  war-devastated  countries  to  face  the 
future  with  confidence  and  success. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

The  White  House 
September  £5,  19^6 


Departments.  The  President  has  requested  the 
heads  of  these  departments  to  delegate  officials 
with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Secretary  or  higher  as 
their  representatives.  The  Committee  will  also 
include  a  non-voting  member  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Other  Government  agencies  which  have 
a  substantial  interest  in  aviation  matters  coming 
before  the  Committee  may  participate  at  such 
times  in  the  activities  of  the  Committee. 

The  chief  function  of  the  Committee  will  be 
"to  provide  for  the  fullest  development  and  co- 
ordination of  the  aviation  policies  and  activities" 
of  the  Government,  within  existing  statutory 
limits.  The  Committee  will  report  periodically  to 
the  President  and  submit  important  policy  recom- 
mendations to  him. 

Aviation  specialists,  in  both  industry  and  gov- 
ernment, have  recognized  the  desirability  of  closer 
liaison  between  governmental  and  private  activi- 
ties in  the  aviation  field.  To  meet  this  need  the 
President  is  instructing  the  Committee  to  set  up 
an  Aviation  Industry  Advisory  Panel,  with  suit-| 
able  membership  drawn  from  private  organiza- 
tions, and  to  consult  freely  with  this  Panel. 

"This  Committee  has  been  created  in  recog- 
nition of  the  increasing  part  which  aviation  is 
playing  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs",  the 
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President  stated.  "Only  a  policy-coordinating 
committee  representing  the  various  aviation  in- 
terests of  the  Government  and  operating  at  a  high 
level  of  authority  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  time. 
Among  its  major  duties,  the  Committee  will  play  a 
large  part  in  helping  to  develop  unified  policy  for 
this  country's  aviation  activities  abroad  and  so 
provide  valuable  guidance  for  our  representatives 
at  international  air  conferences.  I  believe  that  the 
Committee  will  markedly  accelerate  our  progress 
in  the  field  of  aviation." 

The  official  text  of  the  Executive  order  follows : 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  ESTABLISHING  THE 
AIR  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE i 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  fullest  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  aviation  policies  and  activities  of  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  in- 
ternal management  of  the  Government,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Committee)  which  shall  have  as  members  one 
representative  from  each  of  the  following-named 
agencies  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  partici- 
pating agencies) :  the  State,  War,  Post  Office, 
Navy,  and  Commerce  Departments  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  The  members  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  respective  heads  of  the  participating 
agencies.  The  President  shall  name  one  of  the 
members  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  shall  desig- 
nate a  representative  of  the  Bureau  as  a  non-voting 
member  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Each  officer  or  body  authorized  under  sub- 
paragraph 1  (a)  hereof  to  designate  a  member  of 
the  Committee  shall  also  designate  one  or  more 
alternate  members,  as  may  be  necessary. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  establish  procedures 
to  provide  for  participation,  including  participa- 
tion in  voting,  by  a  representative  of  any  agency 
not  named  in  subparagraph  1(a)  hereof  in  connec- 
tion with  such  aviation  matters  as  are  of  substan- 
tial interest  to  that  agency. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  examine  aviation  prob- 
lems and  developments  affecting  more  than  one 


participating  agency ;  develop  and  recommend  in- 
tegrated policies  to  be  carried  out  and  actions  to 
be  taken  by  the  participating  agencies  or  by  any 
other  Government  agency  charged  with  responsi- 
bility in  the  aviation  field ;  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  coordinate  the  aviation  activities  of 
such  agencies  except  activities  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  quasi-judicial  functions. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  consult  with  Federal 
inter-agency  boards  and  committees  concerned  in 
any  manner  with  aviation  activities;  and  consult 
with  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization or  to  the  permanent  successor  thereof 
and  recommend  to  the  Department  of  State  gen- 
eral policy  directives  and  instructions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  said  representatives. 

4.  The  Committee,  after  obtaining  the  views  of 
the  head  of  each  agency  concerned,  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  together  with  the  said  views,  (a) 
such  of  the  Committee's  recommendations  on  avia- 
tion policies  as  require  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  reason  of  their  character  or  importance, 
(b)  those  important  aviation  questions  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  is  prevented  by  the  inability  of  the 
agencies  concerned  to  agree,  (c)  an  annual  report 
of  the  Committee's  activities  during  each  calendar 
year,  to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  31  of 
the  next  succeeding  year,  and  (d)  such  interim  re- 
ports as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

5.  The  heads  of  the  participating  agencies  shall 
cause  their  respective  agencies  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  Committee  in  all  appropriate  circumstances 
and,  consonant  with  law,  to  provide  the  Committee 
with  such  personnel  assistance  as  may  be  necessary. 

Harry  S.  Truman 
The  White  House 

September  19, 191^6 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bxtlletin  appeared  in  the  September  14  issue  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each: 

"Report  from  Dairen— South  Manchuria  Now", 
based  on  a  report  from  Ashley  Guy  Hope,  economic 
analyst,  American  Consulate  General,  Dairen,  China. 


*Ex.  Or.  9781   (11  Federal  Register  10645). 
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THE  POLISH  NATIONALIZATION  LAW 


by  Leon  Goldenberg 
and  Laure  Metzger 


The  Polish  Nationalization  Law  is  far  reaching  in  scope, 
and  its  provisions  are  such  that  practically  every  enterprise 
of  importance  falls  under  the  law.  This  article  discusses 
the  general  features  of  the  law  and  the  general  principles  of 
compensation  to  property  holders,  and  comments  on  the 
foreign  investments  in  pre-war  Poland.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  attitude  of  the  Polish  Government  toward 
the  compensation  of  American  investments  in  Poland. 


A.    General  Features 

Early  this  year  the  Polish  Government  under- 
took the  first  important  step  in  its  over-all  economic 
planning  program.  On  January  3, 1946  the  Polish 
Provisional  Parliament  passed  a  law  nationaliz- 
ing Poland's  key  industries.1  According  to  the 
official  election  returns  in  the  referendum  of  July 
7,  1946,  the  nationalization  law  was  sustained  by 
the  electorate. 

The  Polish  Nationalization  Law  is  far-reaching 
in  scope,  and  its  provisions  are  such  that  prac- 
tically every  enterprise  of  importance  falls  under 
the  Law.  It  consists  first  of  all  of  a  punitive 
measure  for  the  nationalization — without  compen- 
sation— of  all  enterprises  owned  by  the  Ger- 
man Reich  and  by  German  citizens  ( art.  II ) .  This 
clause  is  confiscatory  in  character,  and  differs 
thereby  from  the  remainder  of  the  legislation. 
Other  industrial  enterprises  are  subject  to  nation- 
alization with  compensation  if  they  fulfil  one  of 
two  conditions:  (a)  if  they  fall  into  the  category 


of  basic  industries;  or  (b)  if  they  are  capable  of 
employing  more  than  50  workers  per  shift. 

Article  III  of  the  Nationalization  Law  enum- 
erates 17  types  of  "basic  industries" :  mines ;  natu- 
ral- and  synthetic-oil  industries;  pipe  lines,  re- 
fineries, and  processing  works ;  electric  power  and 
gas  production  and  distribution;  public  water- 
works; iron  and  light-metal  foundries;  factories 
producing  arms,  explosives,  and  airplanes;  cok- 
eries;  sugar  mills;  alcohol  distilleries  and  fac- 
tories; breweries  with  an  annual  capacity  over 
15,000  hectoliters;  edible-oil  refineries  with  over 
500  tons  annual  capacity;  yeast  factories;  flour 
mills  over  15  tons  daily  capacity;  cold  storage 
plants ;  large  and  medium-sized  textile  industries ; 
and  printing  establishments.  Several  exceptions 
specifically  modify  the  provisions  of  Article  III : 

(a)  The  building  trades  are  excluded  from 
nationalization,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  enter- 
prize. 

1  Polish  Law  of  Jan.  3,  1946  Regarding  the  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Basic  Branches  of  the  National  Economy. 
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(6)  The  Government  is  authorized  to  raise  the 
exemption  limit  for  enterprises  employing  more 
than  50  employees  per  shift  in  industries  of  a 
purely  seasonal  character. 

(c)  Any  existing  individual  enterprise  not  fall- 
ing into  the  category  of  either  a  basic  industry  or 
an  enterprise  employing  over  50  workers  per  shift 
may  be  nationalized  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
competent  minister  if  it  "holds  a  production 
monopoly  in  an  important  branch  of  the  national 
economy".  The  law  specifies  that  this  provision 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  nationalization  of 
banking  establishments,  special  storage  facilities, 
and  transshipment  installations  connected  with 
ports  and  railroads.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
petent minister,  may  exempt  individual  under- 
takings from  the  provisions  of  the  nationalization 

law. 

(d)  Administrative  decisions  implementing 
Article  III  of  the  nationalization  law  may  be 
taken  only  until  December  1, 1946. 

(e)  Decisions  concerning  the  nationalization  of 
individual  enterprises  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  minister  under  whose  jurisdiction  a  particular 
business  belongs. 

(/)  The  formation  of  new  enterprises  in  the 
fields  of  industry,  which  are  subject  to  national- 
ization because  of  their  basic  character,  will  re- 
quire a  license  issued  by  the  competent  minister 
and  the  Central  Planning  Office. 

Articles  V  and  VI  of  the  Nationalization  Law 
deal  with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  state 
and  with  the  transfer  procedure  for  transferring 
enterprises  to  the  state.  Although  the  state  will 
acquire  all  the  assets  and  other  rights  of  nation- 
alized enterprises,  it  will  be  free  of  all  the  charges 
and  obligations  of  such  enterprises,  except  for 
those  of  a  "public-legal" x  nature. 

On  April  1,  1946  a  decree  was  issued  by  the 
Polish  Council  of  Ministers  concerning  the  pro- 
cedure governing  nationalization  of  enterprises. 
The  most  important  paragraphs  of  the  decree 
have  been  summarized  in  a  note  received  from  the 
Polish  Embassy  in  Washington  on  April  30, 1946. 
According  to  this  note,  "these  regulations  guar- 

1  The  term  public-legal  is  from  the  official  English  trans- 
lation prepared  by  the  Polish  Government.  As  there  is 
no  further  definition  of  the  term,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
obligations  referred  to  cannot  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  present  information. 
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antee  the  owners  of  enterprises  which  are  sought 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  State  an  opportunity  to 
assert  their  right  in  proceedings  before  the  appro- 
priate Regional  Nationalization  'Boards  and  be- 
fore the  appellate  organ  which  is  the  Chief  Com- 
mission for  Nationalization  attached  to  the  Cen- 
tral Planning  Office".  The  Polish  note  further 
stated  that  the  agencies  in  charge  of  executing 
the  decree  are  required  to  publish  a  list  of  enter- 
prises to  be  taken  over  by  the  state. 

Although  the  expressed  intent  of  the  note  is  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  filing  exceptions  by  any 
owner  concerned,  a  period  of  only  30  days  from 
the  date  of  official  publication  of  a  list  of  proper- 
ties is  allowed  for  owners  to  protest  the  nationali- 
zation of  a  firm  without  compensation  under  Arti- 
cle II  and  to  register  a  claim  for  transferring 
the  firm  to  a  list  under  Article  III  for  nationaliza- 
tion with  compensation.    When  a  list  is  not  issued 
for  several  days  after  its  official  publication  date, 
the  time  permitted  for  filing  protests  is  reduced 
correspondingly.    The  owners  are  entitled  to  call 
witnesses  and  experts  in  the  proceedings  before 
a    Regional    Nationalization     Committee.    The 
owners  concerned  may  appeal  decisions  of  the  re- 
gional commissioners  to  the  General  Nationaliza- 
tion Board  within  14  days  from  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  such  decision  in  the  official  journal. 
Proceedings  before  the  General  Board  shall  be 
public,  and  notice  of  sessions  shall  be  given  by 
publication  in  the  Monitor  Polshi. 

Owners  affected  by  the  nationalization  act  may 
appoint  proxies  and  attorneys  to  protect  their 
rights  in  proceedings  before  a  Regional  Commis- 
sion. Proceedings  with  regard  to  compensation 
provided  for  in  executive  regulations  to  the  law 
of  January  3  may  be  instituted  only  after  it  has 
been  determined  whether  a  particular  enterprise 
is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  whether 
as  such  it  has  been  formally  taken  over  by  the 
state. 

Another  article  stipulates  the  drawing  up  of  a 
"transfer  protocol"  in  which  the  owner  of  the 
enterprise  can  participate  and  include  his  com- 
ments. These  protocols  are  to  include  an  accurate 
description  of  the  enterprise,  a  list  of  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  total  assets  of  the  enterprise, 
and  a  description  of  the  equipment.  It  was  also 
stated  that  owners  of  the  component  parts  would 
receive  compensation  on  the  same  principles  asj 
creditors  of  the  enterprise  and  could  participate  in: 
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the  drawing  up  of  the  transfer  protocol.  Further- 
more, owners  of  the  enterprises  to  be  nationalized 
are  to  take  up  residence  on  Polish  territory  or 
appoint  an  attorney  for  receipt  of  official 
documents. 

B.  Compensation  Features 

Article  VII  of  the  Nationalization  Law  outlines 
the  principles  of  compensation  to  property  holders : 

"(1)  The  owner  of  an  undertaking  taken  over 
by  the  State  (Article  III)  will  receive  compensa- 
tion from  the  State  Treasury  within  one  year  from 
the  day  of  his  receipt  of  notification  as  to  the 
legally  established  amount  of  compensation  due 
him. 

"(2)  This  compensation  will  in  principle  be 
paid  in  securities,  and  in  exceptional,  economically 
justified  cases,  may  be  paid  in  cash  or  in  other 
values. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  compensation  due  will  be 
established  by  special  commissions.  The  inter- 
ested parties  will  have  the  right  to  appear  before 
these  commissions.  In  the  event  of  necessity  and 
in  any  case  at  the  request  of  interested  parties,  the 
commission  will  call  competent  experts. 

"(4)  An  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  will 
determine  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  the 
manner  of  appointment  of  its  members,  the  num- 
ber of  members  constituting  a  quorum,  the  mode 
of  procedure  of  the  commission,  and  the  procedure 
for  appeals  against  its  decisions. 

"(5)  When  establishing  the  compensation  to  be 
paid,  the  following  factors  should  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

(a)  The  general  decrease  of  the  value  of  the 
national  assets. 

(b)  The  net  value  of  the  assets  of  the  enter- 
prise on  the  day  of  its  nationalization. 

(c)  The  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  enter- 
prise as  a  result  of  war  losses  and  losses  sustained 
by  the  enterprise  as  the  result  of  war  and  occupa- 
tion from  September  1,  1939  to  the  moment  of  its 
nationalization.1 

(d)  The  amount  of  investment  after  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939. 

(e)  The  special  circumstances  affecting  the 
value  of  the  enterprise  (the  period  of  duration  of 
concessions,  licenses,  etc.) 

"An  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  will  de- 
termine in  detail  the  basis  of  calculating  compen- 
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sation,  (section  (2))  as  well  as  the  method  of 
amortizing  the  securities."2 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  text  of  Article  VII, 
the  provisions  for  compensation  are  subject  to 
broad  administrative  interpretation. 

Hilary  Mine,  the  Polish  Minister  of  Industry, 
when  discussing  compensation  for  nationalized 
property,  emphasized  that  the  Government  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  compensation  "although 
it  burdens  the  whole  state  and  delays  reconstruc- 
tion". He  added,  however,  "I  think  I  represent 
the  whole  nation  when  I  say  that  just  compensa- 
tion should  be  paid  to  such  an  extent,  in  such  form, 
conditions,  and  terms,  that  it  would  not  handicap 
the  development  of  our  economy." 3 

Since  the  procedures  for  transferring!  enter- 
prises to  the  state  are  dealt  with  only  in  the  broad- 
est terms  (art.  VI)  the  compensation  problems 
may  be  further  complicated  by  administrative 
decisions.  The  attitude  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment on  the  compensation  of  American  investors 
is  revealed  in  the  note  of  the  Polish  Embassy  dated 
April  30,  1946,  which  stated : 

"The  Polish  Government  wishes  to  stress  the 
close  relationship  existing  between  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  pay  effective  compensation 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  reconstruction  of  Poland's  war 
ravaged  economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives sought  in  the  note  of  January  17, 1946 — that 
compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  be 
'effected  in  a  manner  which  would  permit  an  ex- 
change of  the  amounts  paid  for  dollars  in  the 
shortest  possible  time' — the  dollar  reserves  of 
Poland  must  first  be  substantially  increased 
through  the  development  of  exports  which  in  turn 
is  contingent  on  the  expansion  of  the  country's 
production.  The  Polish  Government  expresses  its 
hope  that  the  stabilization  of  the  world's  economy 
will  make  it  possible  for  large-scale  financial  as- 


1 A  separate  claim  for  war  damage  can  be  filed.  It  was 
reported  that  the  War  Reparations  Bureau,  attached  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  is  accepting  such  claims  for 
registration  and  statistical  purposes  from  Polish  citi- 
zens as  well  as  from  foreigners.  Submission  of  the  claim 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  payment  of  the  damages 
may  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

2  Polish  Law  of  Jan.  3,  1946  Regarding  the  Nationaliza- 
tion of  the  Basic  Branches  of  the  National  Economy  (art. 
VII). 

'Warsaw  Radio,  Jan.  2,  1946. 
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sistance  to  be  made  available  to  Poland  in  order 
that  the  reconstruction  program  may  be  accele- 
rated and  thus  permit  Poland  to  make  compensa- 
tion payments  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  note 
of  January  17,  1946,  sooner  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

"In  view  of  the  difficulties  explained  in  the  above 
paragraph  and  the  further  difficulty  of  making 
final  appraisal  of  any  specific  property  involved 
in  terms  of  a  transferable  foreign  currency,  the 
Polish  Government  feels  compelled  to  point  out 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  premature  at  this  pres- 
ent moment  to  undertake  final  determinations  of 
individual  cases.  The  Polish  Government  wishes, 
however,  to  express  its  readiness  to  begin  general 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  compensation  to  any  American  citizen 
for  enterprises  taken  over  by  the  Polish  State." 

Thus  the  note  suggests  a  willingness  in  principle 
to  pay  compensation  in  dollars.  It  further  sug- 
gests that  the  Polish  Government  is  particularly 
interested  at  this  time  both  in  avoiding  specific 


*The  significant  distinction  under  Polish  law  between 
limited  liability  companies  and  joint-stock  companies 
relates  to  the  negotiability   of  securities. 

2  Concise  National  Yearbook  of  Poland,  September  1939- 
June  1941.    Available. 
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commitments  and  in  keeping  the  negotiations 
alive.  It  also  intimates  that  there  will  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  of  "financial  assist- 
ance" made  available  to  Poland  and  the  payment 
of  adequate  compensation  to  interested  Americans. 

Note  on  Foreign  Investments  in  Pre-War  Poland 

Foreign  investments  played  an  important  part 
in  building  up  Poland's  pre-war  industries.  In 
1937,  out  of  a  total  of  1,066  active  joint-stock  com- 
panies, 391  had  foreign  participation  with  foreign 
capital  amounting  to  1,294,300,000  zlotys  ($244,- 
600,000),  or  40.1  percent  of  their  total  capital, 
Foreign  investments  were  primarily  concentrated 
in  the  mining  and  petroleum  industries  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  in  the  textile,  chemical,  public  utility, 
communication,  and  transportation  industries. 
Foreign  participation  was  also  prominent  in 
limited  liability  companies x  and  in  business  part- 
nerships. Although  out  of  a  total  of  3,590  limited 
liability  companies  only  403  had  foreign  share- 
holders and  although  foreign  interests  were  rep- 
resented in  only  999  of  a  total  of  17,085  partner- 
ships, the  percentage  of  foreign  capital  invested 
was  considerable,  representing  103,800,000  zlotys 
($19,600,000)  or  32.7  percent  of  the  total  capi- 
tal owned  by  limited  liability  companies  and 
partnerships.2 


Nationalization  of  Polish  Industries 

[Released  to  the  press  October  5] 
The  Polish  Government  released  on  September 
30,  1946  a  list  of  513  firms  in  Poland  which  are 
to  be  nationalized  without  compensation  to  the 
owners  and  another  list  of  404  firms  for  which 
the  Polish  Government  proposes  to  compensate 
the  owners.  Since  American  interests  may  be  in- 
volved, both  lists  are  being  forwarded  to  the 
Department  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Warsaw  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  they  are 
received. 

The  firms  designated  for  nationalization  with- 
out compensation  were  stated  by  the  Polish  Min- 
istry of  Industry  to  have  been  owned  by  the 
German  Government  or  by  German  citizens. 
Included  among  these  there  may  be  firms  in  which 
United  States  nationals  own  an  interest  and  in 
which  the  alleged  German  ownership  was  ac- 
quired without  the  consent  of  the  owners  subse- 
quent to  the  German  invasion  of  Poland.  In 
some  cases  it  is  understood  that  the  owners  were 
denied  access  to  their  property  and  records  after 
the  seizure  by  the  Germans. 


According  to  an  order  of  the  Polish  Council  of 
Ministers,  dated  April  1,  1946,  only  30  days  from 
the  date  of  publication  of  these  lists  in  Poland  is 
allowed  for  entering  protests  against  nationali- 
zation with  or  without  compensation  with  the 
appropriate  Polish  Provincial  or  Central  Com- 
mittees. The  effective  date  of  publication  of 
these  lists  was  September  23, 1946,  although  they 
were  not  released  to  the  public  until  September 
30,  1946.  While  the  United  States  Government 
is  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  extension  of  time  in 
order  to  permit  proper  protection  of  American  in- 
terests, American  claimants  are  urged  to  enter 
their  protests  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  Polish  Government  requires  that  owners 
of  nationalized  firms  have  a  legal  residence  or  a 
legal  representative  in  Poland  for  the  receipt  of 
official  documents  and  notices  regarding  the  hear- 
ing of  their  cases.  Americans  who  wish  to  em- 
ploy the  services  of  attorneys  in  Poland  may 
obtain  a  list  of  attorneys  furnished  to  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Department,  however, 
can  assume  no  responsibility  for  the  persons 
named  therein. 


Soviet  Position  Concerning  Revision  of  Montreux  Convention 


The  recent  note  of  the  Soviet  Government,  pre- 
sented to  the  Turkish  Government  on  September 
24,  1946,1  substantially  reiterates  the  position 
taken  in  the  Soviet  note  of  August  7,  1946.2  The 
Soviet  note,  for  example,  repeats  the  charges  of 
violations  of  the  Montreux  convention  during  the 
war.  It  notes  Turkish  acceptance  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  of  the  first  three  principles  set  forth  in 
the  August  7  note  concerning  commercial  freedom 
of  the  Straits,  opening  of  the  Straits  to  the  war- 
ships of  Black  Sea  powers,  and  closure  to  warships 
of  non-riparian  powers  "except  in  cases  especially 
provided  for".  These  principles  had  been  outlined 
in  the  American  note  of  November  2, 1945.s 

In  view  of  Turkish  objections,  the  Soviet  note 
discussed  points  4  and  5  involving  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regime  of  the  Straits  by  the  Black  Sea 
powers  and  the  setting  up  of  a  joint  Turco-Soviet 
system  of  defense  for  the  Straits,  at  some  length. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Government,  since  the 
Straits  led  into  the  assertedly  "closed"  Black  Sea 
and  differed,  therefore,  from  world  seaways  like 
Gibraltar  or  the  Suez  Canal,  it  was  necessary  that 
a  regime  of  the  Straits  which  would  above  all  meet 
the  special  situation  and  the  security  of  Turkey,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  the  other  Black  Sea  powers  should 
be  established.  The  note  indicated  that  Turkey 
had  accepted  the  principle  of  the  elaboration  of  a 
regime  of  the  Straits  by  Turkey  and  the  Black 
Sea  powers  in  the  treaties  of  Moscow  (March  16, 
1921)  and  Kars  (October  13,  1921)  and  in  the 
Turco-Ukrainian  agreement  of  May  21,  1922. 

The  Soviet  note  also  elaborates  on  the  theme 
of  joint  Turco-Soviet  defense  of  the  Straits, 
pointing,  among  other  things,  to  the  passage  of  the 


German  cruisers  Goeben  and  Breslau  in  August 
1914  through  the  Straits  as  well  as  to  alleged  inci- 
dents during  World  War  II.  The  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  shoreline  of  some  1,100  miles 
along  the  Black  Sea  which  gives  access  to  im- 
portant regions  of  the  country  is  also  cited  as  a 
reason  for  direct  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  defense  of  the  Turkish  Straits.  In  the 
Soviet  view,  only  a  joint  system  of  defense  could 
offer  genuine  security  to  all  parties  directly  con- 
cerned, namely  Turkey  and  the  other  Black  Sea 
states. 

The  Soviet  Government  expressed  the  view  that 
its  position  as  to  joint  defense  was  entirely  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  since  the  Soviet  proposal  was 
intended  to  serve  not  only  the  general  interests  of 
international  commerce,  but  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  the  maintenance  of  the  security  of  the 
powers  of  the  Black  Sea  and  to  contribute  to  the 
consolidation  of  the  general  peace. 

Finally  the  Soviet  note  stated  the  view  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  in  the  light  of  the  Potsdam 
Conference  (1945),  that  the  Straits  regime  should 
be  revised  to  meet  present  conditions  and  that  the 
calling  of  a  conference  for  this  purpose  should  be 
preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  question  through 
direct  pourparlers  between  governments. 

1  Not  printed. 

2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  420. 

3  Not  printed.  The  principles  which,  in  this  Govern- 
ment's view,  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  revision  of  the 
Montreux  convention,  were  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  a  press  and  radio  news  conference  on  November 
7  and  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  Sept.  11,  1945,  p. 
766.  For  article  on  Montreux  Convention  of  the  Straits 
by  Harry  N.  Howard  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  435. 
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THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


General  Principles  for  a  Free  International  Danube 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  VANDENBERG 


The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  has  no  di- 
rect commercial  interest  in  the  Danube  problem, 
but  we  have  an  emphatic  interest  in  international 
peace  and  security  and  in  avoiding  international 
trade  barriers  which  invite  discrimination  and 
friction.  These  factors  here  involved  have  a  spe- 
cial temporary  interest  in  the  Danube  because  it 
is  an  important— and  now  stagnant — artery  of 
commerce  in  the  American  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Therefore  we  feel  entitled 
to  urge  these  general  principles  for  a  free  interna- 
tional Danube  as  contained  in  the  U.  S.  and  U.  K. 
proposal. 

As  regards  our  temporary  interest,  it  is  well 
known  that  we  want  Germany  administered  as  an 
economic  unit  pursuant  to  the  unmistakable  Pots- 
dam mandate  for  the  benefit  of  the  total  German 
economy.  It  is  historically  clear  that  Danubian 
commerce  cannot  prosper  if  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
various  uncoordinated,  restrictive,  and  discrimina- 
tory administrations  which  respond  to  the  local 
judgments  of  the  eight  national  jurisdictions 
through  which  the  Danube  flows.     Some  of  the 


1  Made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
the  Balkans  and  Finland  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
on  Sept.  30,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Senator  Vandenberg  is  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  Conference.  For  article  on  Danubian 
transportation  problems  in  relation  to  development  of 
the  Basin,  see  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1108. 


troublesome  current  problems  on  the  Danube  are 
the  result  of  thus  dividing  the  Danube  in  water- 
tight compartments.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
American  occupation  continues  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  we  are  "parties  in  interest" — although  it 
is  a  very  unselfish  interest. 

But  our  basic  concern  is  something  else.  Here 
is  the  longest  navigable  waterway  in  Europe  west 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  important  to  the  com- 
merce of  eight  riparian  states  and  to  the  commerce 
of  many  other  states.  It  has  long  involved  other 
significant  impacts  upon  central  Europe.  As  was 
once  said  of  the  Thames,  the  Danube  is  "liquid 
history". 

Such  a  stream  is  an  inevitable  factor  in  the 
peace  of  the  area  it  serves ;  therefore  it  is  a  factor 
in  the  total  and  indivisible  peace  which  we  are  all 
pledged  to  sustain. 

The  Danube  River  system  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  exchange  of  commodities  among  the  na- 
tions in  the  Danube  basin  and  as  a  means  of  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world.  Its  significance  as 
an  artery  of  trade  is  enhanced  by  the  comparative 
inadequacy  of  rail  and  highway  facilities  in  this 
area.  These  things  are  important  to  all  of  us, 
because  the  restoration  of  a  sound  economy  is 
prerequisite  to  a  sound  peace.  It  is  impossible  to 
contemplate  a  prosperous  Danube  without  an 
over-all  assurance  of  navigation  and  commerce 
free  from  discriminations  and  arbitrary  sectional 
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barriers.  It  is  equally  impossible  otherwise  to 
contemplate  a  peaceful  Danube,  because  it  is  his- 
torically a  zone  of  friction. 

These  are  old  truths.  They  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  maintenance  of  international  admin- 
istration of  the  Danube  in  differing  degrees  since 
1856.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  internationalized 
the  Danube,  for  example,  from  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  sea  and  established  free  navigation 
throughout  the  river's  length  with  a  control  com- 
mission including  other  than  riparian  states  as  a 
recognition  of  the  breadth  of  interest  involved. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  fluctuating  fortunes 
of  the  various  Danubian  commissions  since  1856. 
The  important  point  in  the  American  view  is  that 
this  relative  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube 
has  been  accepted  in  one  form  or  another  as  es- 
sential for  90  years.  It  is  obviously  even  more 
essential  in  this  new  era  when  the  United  Nations 
are  making  common  cause  for  peace  and  progress. 

The  pending  proposal,  Mr.  President,  declares 
a  set  of  general  principles.  Navigation  shall  be 
free  and  open  on  terms  of  equality  to  all  states. 
Laws  and  regulations  shall  be  non-discriminatory. 
No  obstacles  to  navigation  shall  be  placed  in  the 
main  channels.  No  tolls  or  other  charges  shall  be 
levied  except  to  defray  the  costs  of  development 
and  maintenance,  and  the  latter  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  discriminate 
against  any  state.  Equality  is  guaranteed  Ru- 
mania in  any  international  regime.  In  addition 
to  these  general  principles  a  conference  of  all 
interested  states  shall  meet  within  six  months  to 
establish  this  regime.  Any  disagreements  will  be 
umpired  by  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  these  general  principles 
are  concerned,  I  venture  to  say  that  they  have  been 
inherent  in  the  Danubian  regime  in  one  form  or 
another  throughout  these  90  years.  This  is  no 
new  concept.  It  has  been  acknowledged  as  the 
essential  formula  for  peace  and  progress — no  mat- 
ter how  illy  implemented — for  almost  a  century. 
It  seems  to  the  American  Delegation  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  for  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
all  this  history  and  experience.  Worse,  our  silence 
would  be  an  actual  retreat — an  abandonment  of 
freedoms  long  established  before  we  fought  World 
War  II  for  greater  freedoms.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  world  is  entitled  to  know  that  its  peacemakers 
are  at  least  "holding  their  own"  and  not  slipping 
back  into  darker  ages. 
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We  agree  that  riparian  states  have  a  special  in- 
terest, but  all  riparian  states  except  enemy  states 
are  represented  at  this  table.  The  others  have  a 
right  of  consultation  under  this  proposal  in  de- 
veloping these  plans  unless  we  intend  to  repudiate 
history  and  experience  which  we  do  not  anticipate. 
It  seems  to  us  we  should  welcome  an  opportunity 
in  this  Rumanian  treaty  to  pledge  Rumania  to 
these  general  principles,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  Rumania  which  upset  the  fairly 
satisfactory  international  regime  in  1938  by  de- 
manding a  rendition  to  herself  of  the  substantive 
powers  of  the  then  existing  Danube  Commission. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  that  if  we  intend  that  the  Danube 
shall  resume  the  freedoms  heretofore  established 
and  shall  develop  in  peace  and  progress  we  must 
say  so  now.  It  is  our  only  chance.  We  shall  not 
collide  with  any  Danubian  aspirations  unless  these 
aspirations  collide  with  these  freedoms.  In  such 
an  unexpected  event  it  is  doubly  necessary  that  we 
should  anticipate  the  protective  contract  now. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  Delegation 
has  joined  with  the  proposal  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  its  present  or  in  any  perfected  form. 

Regarding  the  draft  peace  treaty  with  Rumania, 
part  VII,  article  34,  Clauses  Relating  to  the  Dan- 
ube, a  redraft  submitted  September  27  by  the 
U.  K.  and  U.  S.  Delegations  of  article  34  to  super- 
sede the  existing  U.  S.  and  U.  K.  drafts  reads  as 
follows : 

"A.  Paragraphs  1  through  6  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  draft  peace  treaty  with  Rumania.  There 
is  added  one  paragraph  reading :  'B.  A  conference 
consisting  of  U.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  U.  K.,  and  France 
together  with  the  riparian  states  including  Ru- 
mania will  be  convened  within  a  period  of  six 
months  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present 
treaty  to  establish  the  new  permanent  international 
regime  for  the  Danube'." 


Letters  of  Credence 

MINISTER  OF  RUMANIA 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Rumania, 
Dr.  Mihail  Ralea,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  President  on  October  1.  For  texts  of  the 
Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply, 
see  Department  of  State  press  release  690. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


International  Traffic  on  the  Danube  River 


DRAFT  RESOLUTION  SUBMITTED  TO  ECONOMIC 
AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL  BY  U.  S.  DELEGATION' 


In  view  of  the  critical  limitations  of  shipping 
facilities  on  the  Danube  Kiver  which  are  adversely 
affecting  the  economic  recovery  of  southeastern 
Europe,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  recom- 
mends that  a  conference  of  representatives  from 
all  interested  States  be  arranged  under  the  auspices 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  meet  in  Vienna  not  later 
than  1  November,  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the 
basic  problems  now  obstructing  the  resumption  of 
international  Danube  traffic  and  establishing  pro- 
visional operating  and  navigation  regulations. 

Interested  States  are  the  riparian  states,  states 
in  military  occupation  of  riparian  zones,  and  any 
states  whose  nationals  can  demonstrate  clear  title 
to  Danube  vessels  which  are  now  located  on,  or 
have  operated  prior  to  the  war,  in  international 
Danube  traffic. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  in  this  projected  con- 
ference of  representatives  from  interested  States, 


the  Economic  and  Social  Council  submits  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations : 

(a)  that  commercial  traffic  be  resumed  on  the 
Danube  from  Regensburg  to  the  Black  Sea; 

(&)  that  security  from  seizure  be  guaranteed 
to  all  ships,  their  crews,  and  cargoes ; 

(c)  that  all  Danube  vessels  (except  German) 
be  allowed  to  sail  under  their  own  national  flag ; 

(d)  that  adequate  operating  agreements  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  interested  States  as  well  as  the 
national  and  private  shipping  companies,  under 
general  supervision  of  the  occupying  powers  to 
permit  the  maximum  use  of  the  limited  shipping 
facilities ; 

(e)  that  information  be  exchanged  freely  on 
condition  of  navigation  and  that  responsibility  be 
undertaken  for  river  maintenance  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  river. 


Assistance  to  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  on  Longer-Term 
International  Machinery  for  Dealing  With  Food  Problems 

RESOLUTION  TO  BE  PROPOSED  BY  THE  U.  S.  DELEGATION » 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council, 

Sharing  with  the  FAO  the  basic  objective  of 
preventing  recurrences  of  the  phenomenon  of  in- 
adequate food  supplies  in  some  parts  of  the  world 
at  times  of  food  surpluses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world, 

Commends  the  FAO  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
establishing  a  Preparatory  Commission  to  recom- 
mend specific  international  action  toward  this  end, 
Appoints  as  its  two  representatives  on  the  Pre- 
paratory Commission  the  Chairman  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Employment  Commission  or  his  deputy 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Preparatory  Committee 


document  E/94/Rev.  1,  Agenda  item  No.  21  of  Docu- 
ment E/192,  Sept.  29,  1946. 

'  Item  6  of  the  agenda  relating  to  Document  E/198,  Sept. 
SO,  1946. 


for  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment  or  his  deputy, 

Requests  these  representatives  to  report  on  the 
deliberations  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  to 
each  session  of  the  Council  until  the  Commission 
completes  its  work, 

Requests  the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission to  keep  itself  closely  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  and  to  advise  the  Council  as  to  the 
nature  and  timing  of  further  measures  that  may 
be  required  in  order  to  assure  progress  toward  the 
basic  objective, 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  the 
Council's  representatives  on  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission with  competent  and  adequate  assistance 
for  the  performance  of  this  function  and  actively 
to  assist  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commis- 
sion in  carrying  out  this  resolution. 
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Com  mittee  on  the  Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Subcommissions 
of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission:  Proposal 
by  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 1 


September  24,  1946. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Lie  : 

In  connection  with  the  current  discussions  in 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  regarding  the 
establishment  of  a  Sub-Commission  on  Economic 
Development  under  the  Economic  and  Employ- 
ment Commission,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  importance  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment attaches  to  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  this  field. 

As  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  recog- 
nizes, the  main  international  function  of  promot- 
ing industrial  and  economic  development  of  under- 
developed countries  should  be  centered  in  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  La- 
bor Organization,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  and,  when  it  shall 
have  come  into  existence,  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  all  have  important  contributions  to 
make  to  the  promotion  of  economic  development. 
The  co-ordination  of  these  activities  is,  of  course, 
a  responsibility  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  is  initiating  in  the  field 
of  agricultural  resources,  it  seems  important  to  the 
United  States  that  the  following  functions  be 
carried  out  in  the  field  of  industrialization  and 
non-agricultural  resources : 

(a)  To  investigate  problems  in  the  development 
of  industrialization  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  policies  for  promotion  of  such 
development. 

(b)  To  develop  appropriate  policies  of  inter- 
national co-operation  with  respect  to : 

(i)  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  re- 
search relating  to  industrial  production  and 
development  ; 

(ii)  the  conservation  of  mineral  and  other  non- 
agricultural  resources  and  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved methods  of  mineral  and  industrial 
production ; 

(Hi)  the  adoption  of  improved  technical  proc- 
esses to  stimulate  greater  productivity  and  more 
effective  industrial  administration. 


(c)  To  furnish  such  technical  assistance  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  may  request,  within 
the  resources  of  the  United  Nations,  to  aid  in  the 
making  of  surveys  of  geological  and  mineral  re- 
sources, potential  markets  and  opportunities  for 
industrial  development  in  general,  and  to  organ- 
ize in  co-operation  with  the  governments  con- 
cerned such  missions  as  may  be  needed  to  perform 
these  functions. 

(d)  To  collect  statistics  on  present  and  pro- 
jected mineral  and  industrial  developments,  to 
conduct  studies  and  inquiries  concerning  such  de- 
velopments and  to  analyze  their  effects  upon  non- 
agricultural  industries  and  upon  the  world  econ- 
omy in  general. 

(e)  To  arrange  for  consultation  among  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  to  consult  with 
members  of  their  development  programmes  with 
a  view  to  the  co-ordination  of  such  programmes 
and  to  promoting  international  adjustments  where 
necessary. 

(/)  Upon  request,  to  advise  the  International 
Bank  on  specific  industrialization  projects  and 
larger  development  programmes  with  a  view  to 
assisting  in  the  elaboration  of  financial  policies  for 
such  developmental  purposes. 

(g)  To  conduct  studies  into  the  need  for,  and 
methods  of,  the  international  incorporation  of 
private  business  firms  conducting  business  opera- 
tions on  an  international  or  world  scale. 

I  am  instructed  to  urge  that  in  the  planning  of 
the  work  of  the  Secretariat,  adequate  funds  and 
staff  be  allocated  to  enable  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  perform  the  functions  which  are  out- 
lined above.  I  should  also  appreciate  your  making 
copies  of  this  letter  available  to  the  Sub-Commis- 
sion on  Economic  Development  for  its  considera- 
tion when  it  begins  the  planning  of  its  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Winant 
His  Excellency  Trygve  Lie, 
Secretary-General,  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success, 

Long  Island,  New  York. 


3  Economic   and   Social   Council  Document  B/AC.11/7, 
Sept.  26,  1946. 
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Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND  THE  STAGE  REACHED 

IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules  of 
Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit  the 
following  Summary  Statement  of  matters  of 
which  the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the 
stage  reached  in  their  consideration  on  20  Septem- 
ber 1946. 

7.  The  Greek  Situation 

By  letter  dated  5  September  1946  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Council  (S/151),  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  People's  Republic  of  Albania 
to  the  United  Nations  requested,  under  Article  32, 
that  he  be  invited  to  present  to  the  Council  a  state- 
ment of  facts  concerning  the  application  by  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  This  request  was  considered 
at  the  sixty-second  and  sixty-fourth  meetings  and 
nine  Representatives  voted  in  favour  of  inviting 
the  Representative  of  Albania  to  make  a  factual 
statement,  one  against  and  one  abstained.  The 
Representative  of  Albania  was,  therefore,  invited 
to  the  Council  table  and  presented  his  statement. 
The  discussion  on  the  substance  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.  application  was  then  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued at  the  sixty-fifth  and  sixty-sixth  meetings. 

By  telegram  dated  11  September  1946  (S/158), 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a.i.,  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  Albania  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  situation  created  on  the  Greco- 
Albanian  frontier  by  the  continual  provocations 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Greek  Soldiers.  He  stated 
that  the  incidents  seriously  endangered  tranquility 
in  the  Balkans  and  requested  the  Council  to  use 
all  its  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  provo- 
cations by  availing  itself  of  all  the  means  at  its 
disposal  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  the  sixty-seventh  meeting  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.S.R.  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution : 
"The  Security  Council  Establishes  the  Fact  : 

that  on  the  Greco-Albanian  border  there  is  of 
late  a  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  frontier 


1  Security  Council  Document  S/164,  Sept.  20,  1946. 

This  summary  supplements  the  one  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  528;  the  omitted  parts 
correspond  substantially  to  the  material  formerly  printed. 
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incidents  provoked  by  aggressive  Greek  monar- 
chist elements  who  are  striving  by  this  means  to 
bring  about  an  armed  conflict  between  Greece  and 
Albania  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  Southern 
Albania  for  the  benefit  of  Greece, 

that  the  persecution  of  national  minorities  in 
Greece  by  the  Greek  Government,  by  provoking 
national  strife,  is  straining  the  relations  between 
Greece  and  her  other  neighbours, 

that  the  unbridled  propaganda  of  the  aggressive 
Greek  monarchist  elements  demanding  the  an- 
nexation of  territories  belonging  to  these  neigh- 
bours threatens  to  complicate  the  situation  in  the 
Balkans,  where  for  the  first  time  as  the  result 
of  the  victory  gained  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
the  democratic  development  of  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries, and  for  their  close  collaboration  in  the  cause 
of  establishing  a  firm  and  lasting  peace, 

that  in  their  policy  of  aggression  the  aggressive 
Greek  monarchist  elements  are  striving  to  exploit 
the  results  of  the  falsified  plebiscite  held  on  1 
September  under  terroristic  conditions,  in  which 
all  the  democratic  parties  of  various  trends  were 
removed  from  political  life.  They  are  likewise 
exploiting  the  presence  of  British  troops  on  Greek 
territory,  who  in  spite  of  the  repeated  declaration 
by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Brit- 
ain that  these  troops  would  be  withdrawn  after 
the  elections  of  31  March  1946,  continue  to  remain 
even  at  the  present  time  on  the  territory  of  Greece : 
that  all  these  circumstances  create  a  situation  en- 
visaged by  Article  34  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  endanger  peace  and  security. 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons  The  Secur- 
ity Council  Resolves  to  call  upon  the  Greek 
Government : 

Firstly,  to  take  measures  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 2,  Paragraph  4  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  provoca- 
tive activities  of  the  aggressive  monarchist  ele- 
ments on  the  Greco-Albanian  frontier ; 

secondly,  to  call  upon  the  Greek  government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation  regarding  the  state  of 
war  which  is  said  to  exist  between  Greece  and  Al- 
bania, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Albania  is  en- 
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deavouring  to  establish  normal  peaceful  relations 
with  Greece ; 

thirdly,  to  terminate  the  persecution  of  national 
minorities  in  Greece,  as  contrary  to  Article  1,  Para- 
graphs 2  and  3  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  ; 

fourthly,  to  retain  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council  the  question  of  the  menacing  situation 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Greek  Government  so  long  as  the  latter  fails  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  proposed  to  it  by 
the  Security  Council. 

The  Rep  resent  ative  of  Australia  proposed  a 
resolution 

"that  the  Security  Council  pass  to  the  next  item 
of  business'1'.  Discussion  on  these  resolutions  and 
on  the  substance  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  applica- 
tion continued  at  the  sixty-eighth  meeting. 


At  the  sixty-ninth  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Representative  of  the 
Netherlands : 
"The  Security  Council 

Having  been  informed  that  a  number  of  frontier 
incidents  have  taken  place  on  the  frontier  between 
Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Yugoslavia,  Albania 
and  Bulgaria,  on  the  other  hand, 

Invites  the  Secretary-General  to  notify  the 
Governments  of  the  said  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
Security  Council,  that  the  Council,  without  pro- 
nouncing any  opinion  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility, earnestly  hopes  that  these  Governments,  each 
insofar  as  it  is  concerned,  will  do  their  utmost,  inas- 
much as  that  should  still  be  necessary,  to  stop  those 
regrettable  incidents  by  giving  appropriate  in- 
structions to  their  national  authorities,  and  by 
making  sure  that  these  instructions  be  rigidly 
enforced." 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings1 


IN  SESSION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  6,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  Planning  Commission  for  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation. 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Third  Session  with  Commissions 
and  Subcommissions. 


Paris  Peace  Conference 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven).. 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Divisional 

U.  K.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

Special 

Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Stations 

Regional 

Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

ILO:  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference.. 
International  Film  Festival 


Washington . 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington 


Lake  Success. 

Paris 

Lisbon 


Montreal 

London 

London 

Cairo 

Montreal 

Cannes 

Washington. 


Board  of  Governors  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  Bank: 
Joint  Meeting. 

1  Calendar  prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  24 

September  1 1-October  3 

July  29 
September  3 

September  4 

September  9-30 

September  17-24 

October  1-15 
September  19-October  9 
September  20  -October  5 
September  27-October  3 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 
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Five  Power  Telecommunications  Meeting 

Caribbean  Tourist  Conference 

International  Tourist  Organizations  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology- 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Physical  Education 

SCHEDULED  FOR  OCTOBER-DECEMBER  1946 

Eighteenth  International  Congress  for  Housing  and  Town  Planning 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

U.S.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 


Moscow 

New  York 

London 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Mexico  City... 


Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Regional  . 

Air  Traffic  Control  Committee,  European-Mediterranean  Region. 


Hastings,  England. _. 


New     York-Indian- 
apolis. 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 


Conference  on  Tin 

Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment:  First  Meeting. 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 

United  Nations:  General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session).-. 

United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:  Second  Meeting 

International    Commission    for    Air   Navigation  (CINA) :  Twenty- 
ninth  Session. 
FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  to  study  World  Food  Board  Proposals 


Paris 

London. 
London. 


Paris 

Flushing  Meadows  _  _ 

Washington 

Dublin 


UNESCO: 

"Month"  Exhibition. 
General  Conference.. 


Washington  _ 


World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITE  J  A). 
Inter- American  Commission  of  Women 


ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles '^r'V 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Engineering  and  Public  Works. 


Paris. 
Paris  . 


Geneva 

Cairo 

Washington. 


Brussels . . 
Brussels.. 


September  28 
September  30-October  9 
October  1-7 
October  1-15 
October  1-15 

October  7-12 


October  7-26 

October  29 

October  30-November  8 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 

October  28 
October  8-12 
October  15 

October  23 
October  23 
October  24-30 
October  28-31 

October  28 

October  28-December  1 
November     (Exact     date 
not  determined) 

November  4 

November  6 

November  11-20 

November  14 
November  25 


ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS  » 


U.  S.  DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  RADIO  AIDS 
TO  AIR  NAVIGATION  > 

Representatives  of  62  nations  have  been  invitee 
to  observe  demonstrations  of  United  States  radi< 
aids  to  air  navigation  which  will  be  held  at  Ne^ 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Confei 
ences,  Department  of  State. 
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York  and  Indianapolis  from  October  7  to  26, 
1946. 

The  demonstrations  were  requested  by  the  Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (PICAO) ,  which  is  attempting  to  standardize 
the  facilities  used  in  international  flying. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and 
various  United  States  manufacturers  will  demon- 
strate some  50  types  of  the  most  advanced  radio, 
radar,  and  television  equipment  for  safe  and 
speedy  air  operations. 

The  delegates  will  convene  in  Montreal  after 
the  demonstrations  to  discuss  a  uniform  system 
of  radio  aids  to  world  air  navigation. 

CONFERENCE  ON  TIN « 

The  Conference  on  Tin  which  is  scheduled  to 
meet  at  London  from  October  8  to  12,  1946  was 
called  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  main  purposes  of  the 
Conference  are  to  explore  the  prospective  world 
tin  situation  in  production  and  consumption  and 
to  consider  the  possible  need  of  establishing  an 
intergovernmental  study  group,  representative  of 
producing  and  consuming  countries.  Both  in  the 
Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment nearly  a  year  ago  and  in  the  recently  issued 
Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade 
Organization,  it  is  recognized  that  burdensome 
surpluses,  or  other  special  difficulties,  may  arise 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  particular 
commodities,  and  provisions  are  made  for  inter- 
governmental study  and  action  in  such  situations 
through  the  machinery  of  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization.  The  Conference  on 
Tin  is  being  called  in  the  light  of  these  provisions. 

The  countries  which  have  been  invited  by  the 
United  Kingdom  to  send  delegations  to  the  Con- 
ference include  the  principal  tin  producing  and 
consuming  areas.  They  are  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
China,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Siam,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
are  as  follows : 


Chairman: 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  State 
Advisers: 

Henry  Buckman,  Consulting  Engineer,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

H.  C.  Bugbee,  Attache,  American  Embassy,  London, 
England 

John  J.  Croston,  Deputy  Director,  Metals  and  Min- 
erals Division,  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion 

Carl  Ilgenfritz,  Vice  President,  Carnegie-Illinois  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jesse  C.  Johnson,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Metals 
Reserve,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Samuel  Lipkowitz,  Chief,  Minerals  Section,  Interna- 
tional Resources  Division,  Department  of  State 

Elmer  W.  Pehrson,  Chief,  Economics  and  Statistics 
Branch,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  Interior 
Stenographer: 

Miss  Roseann  Coulton,  Department  of  State 

In  the  period  between  the  World  Wars,  there 
developed  various  controls  over  the  production 
and  export  of  tin  in  the  main  producing  countries, 
culminating  in  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  International  Tin  Committee.  These  con- 
trols, in  which  the  governments  of  several  pro- 
ducing countries  participated,  were  prompted  in 
large  part  by  the  very  serious  situation  in  which 
producers  found  themselves  in  the  years  of  the 
great  depression. 

During  World  War  II,  because  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  tin  as  a  war  material  and  because  of 
the  disruption  of  supplies  caused  by  Japanese 
action  in  the  great  producing  areas  of  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  the  East  Indian  islands,  tin  was 
made  subject  to  the  closest  kind  of  govern- 
mental control  in  nearly  all  countries.  With 
continued  shortage  of  supplies  resulting  from  war- 
time destruction,  controls  are  still  maintained, 
including  international  allocation  by  the  Com- 
bined Tin  Committee,  upon  which  there  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  principal  producing  and  con- 
suming nations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
is  promise  of  gradual  recovery  of  tin  production.2 

Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Resources 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State. 

*  The  position  of  tin  in  the  transition  period  is  described 
by  John  W.  Barnet  in  an  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  Aug 
4, 1946. 
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Tin  is  so  important  a  commodity  in  the  economy 
of  several  of  the  producing  countries  and  it  is  so 
interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  the  history  of 
production  and  market  controls  that  the  present 
conference  in  London  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  FIRST  MEETING  OF 
PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  October  4] 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 4  that  the  President  has  approved  the  com- 
position of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
First  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for 
the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Em- 
ployment. This  meeting  will  be  held  at  London, 
October  15, 1946,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

When  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  on 
February  18,  1946,  approved  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Employment,  it  also  constituted  a  Preparatory 
Committee  of  19  nations:  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Chile,  China, 
Cuba,  France,  India,  Lebanon,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  This  Committee  was  asked  to  elaborate 
an  annotated  draft  agenda  including  a  draft  con- 
vention for  consideration  by  the  Conference.  The 
Council  further  suggested  that  the  Preparatory 
Committee,  in  developing  the  agenda  for  the  Con- 
ference, include  the  following  topics : 

(a)  International  agreement  relating  to  the 
achievement  and  maintenance  of  high  and  stable 
levels  of  employment  and  economic  activity. 

(b)  International  agreement  relating  to  regu- 
lations, restrictions,  and  discrimination  affecting 
international  trade. 

(c)  International  agreement  relating  to  re- 
strictive business  practices. 

(d)  International  agreement  relating  to  inter- 
governmental commodity  arrangements. 

'(e)  Establishment  of  an  International  Trade 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  in  collaboration  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 
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Organization  as  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  having  responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  (b) , 
(c),  and  (d)  above. 

In  preparing  for  this  and  subsequent  meetings, 
United  States  experts  have  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  nations  of  the  world  the  Proposals 
for  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment 
and  more  recently  a  Suggested  Charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
are  as  follows : 
Chairman:  Clair  Wilcox,  Director,  Office  of  International 

Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State; 
Vice  Chairman:  Harry  C.  Hawkins,  Economic  Counselor, 

American  Embassy,  London ; 
Delegates:  Lynn  R.  Edminster,  Vice  Chairman,  United 
States  Tariff  Commission ;  John  W.  Gunter,  Treasury 
Representative,   American   Embassy,   London;    John 
H.  G.  Pierson,  Consultant  on  Employment  Policy,  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Robert  B.  Schwenger,  Chief,  Di- 
vision of  International  Economic   Studies,  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Frank  Shields,  Chief  of  Commercial  Policy 
Staff,  Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of 
Commerce ; 
Advisers :  Willis  Armstrong,  Adviser  on  State  Trading, 
Department  of  State;  Edmund  Kellogg,  Division  of 
International   Organization   Affairs,   Department   of 
State;  Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International  Re- 
sources   Division,    Department    of    State;    John    M. 
Leddy,  Adviser  on  Commercial  Policy,  Department  of 
State;  Robert  P.  Terrill,   Associate  Chief,   Interna- 
tional Resources  Division,  Department  of  State; 
Technical  Secretary:  J.  Robert  Schaetzel,  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Pol- 
icy, Department  of  State; 
Secretary:  Basil  Capella,  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences, Department  of  State; 
Stenographers:    Mrs.    Mary    Balsinger,    Miss    Roseann 
Coulton,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Weissbrod,  Department 
of  State. 

THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
ON  LEPROSY' 

The  Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Lep- 
rosy is  scheduled  to  meet  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
October  19-31,  1946.  The  21  American  republics 
and  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  have  been 
invited  by  the  Government  of  Brazil  to  send  offi- 
cial delegates,  while  the  International  Leprosy  As- 
sociation, the  American  Leprosy  Foundation 
{Continued  on  page  677) 
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U.  S.  Aims  and  Policies  in  Europe 


BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE ' 


I  am  not  in  Paris  today  by  accident.  While  in 
Moscow  last  December  when  the  question  of  place 
of  the  Peace  Conference  arose  I  at  once  thought  of 
Paris  and  France. 

I  telephoned  to  Mr.  Bidault  suggesting  that  if 
the  French  Government  would  invite  the  con- 
ference to  meet  in  Paris  I  felt  confident  the  in- 
vitation would  be  accepted.  The  invitation  was 
extended  and  unanimously  accepted. 

Mr.  Bidault  and  his  associates  and  the  people 
of  Paris  have  left  undone  nothing  that  would  con- 
tribute to  our  work  and  our  comfort.  The  longer 
we  stay — and  we  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  leave — 
the  more  the  French  people  have  made  us  feel  at 
home.  They  not  only  want  to  be  hospitable  but 
they  have  the  know-how. 

Because  of  the  many  duties  devolving  on  Mr. 
Bidault,  I  am  amazed  at  his  ability  to  find  time 
to  show  such  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  charm, 
and  industry.  And  this  intelligence,  charm,  and 
industry  he  always  uses  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  country  he  serves  and  loves  so  well. 

In  this  company  I  will  not  speak  of  the  long 
and  firm  friendship  which  has  existed  between  the 
people  of  France  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States — a  friendship  which  existed  before  we  at- 
tained our  independence.  That  friendship  runs 
so  deep  that  we  do  not  have  to  talk  about  it. 
Differ  as  we  may  from  time  to  time,  our  two 
peoples  always  have  stood  and  always  will  stand 
together  in  time  of  crisis.  Liberty,  equality, 
fraternity — the  rights  of  man — are  our  common 
heritage. 


Twice  in  my  generation  the  soldiers  of  France 
and  the  soldiers  of  America  have  fought  side  by 
side  in  defense  of  their  common  heritage  of 
freedom. 

America  is  proud  of  her  contribution  to  our 
common  victory  in  1945.  America  is  proud  of  her 
contribution  to  our  common  victory  in  1918.  But 
America  is  not  so  proud  of  the  course  she  followed 
after  the  victory  of  1918. 

In  1918  I  was  a  follower  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I  gloried  in  his  idealism  and  in  the  magnificent 
effort  he  made  to  build  the  peace  upon  the  covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

But  the  American  people  expected  too  much 
from  Woodrow  Wilson  and  supported  him  too 
little. 

While  he  was  in  Paris  working  for  peace,  politi- 
cal opponents  at  home  bitterly  criticized  his  course 
and  questioned  his  motives.  They  exaggerated 
and  exploited  the  shortcomings  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  and  they  belittled  and  besmirched  what 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  accomplished. 

America  failed  to  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
America  refused  to  guarantee  the  defense  of  the 
French  frontier.  America  allowed  other  countries 
to  believe  that  she  had  no  interest,  and  would  not 
seriously  concern  herself,  in  what  was  happening 
in  Europe,  in  Africa,  or  Asia. 

But  wars  started,  first  in  Asia,  then  in  Africa, 
and  then  in  Europe.  Then  came  Pearl  Harbor. 
America  learned  too  late  that  this  is  one  world  and 
that  she  could  not  isolate  herself  from  that  world. 


1  An  address  delivered  in  Paris  on  Oct.  3  at  the  American 
Club  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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America  is  determined  this  time  not  to  retreat 
into  a  policy  of  isolation.  We  are  determined 
this  time  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  the  peace. 
President  Roosevelt  this  time  sought  to  avoid  the 
political  opposition  which  had  defeated  the  peace 
after  the  first  World  War.  Then  President  Wil- 
son neglected  to  invite  the  leaders  of  the  political 
party  in  opposition  to  his  administration  to  par- 
ticipate with  him  in  making  the  peace. 

President  Roosevelt,  on  the  other  hand,  asked  the 
congressional  leaders  to  participate  in  the  peace 
studies  being  made  by  the  Department  of  State 
shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war. 

At  Yalta,  immediately  after  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment had  agreed  to  call  the  San  Francisco 
conference  to  draw  up  the  Charter  for  the  United 
Nations,  President  Roosevelt  advised  Secretary 
Stettinius  and  me  that  he  would  appoint  on  the 
Delegation  to  the  San  Francisco  conference  Re- 
publicans as  well  as  Democrats,  and  would  name 
Senator  Vandenberg  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Delegation. 

Even  before  our  entry  into  the  war,  President 
Roosevelt  repudiated  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  was  not  interested  in  what  takes  place  in 
Europe.  Knowing  from  the  start  that  the  war  was 
a  war  of  aggression,  he  never  asked  the  American 
people  to  be  neutral  in  spirit. 

Before  we  entered  the  war,  he  inspired  the  dec- 
laration of  principles  known  as  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  which  was  proclaimed  by  him  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  August 
14,  1941. 

It  was  President  Roosevelt  who  at  Yalta  pre- 
sented the  declaration  on  liberated  Europe  which 
Generalissimo  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister  Church- 
ill accepted  and  which  imposed  a  responsibility 
upon  the  three  governments  to  continue  their  inter- 
est in  the  Balkan  states  and  uphold  the  basic  free- 
doms embodied  in  that  declaration. 

The  policies  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt 
have  been  consistently  followed  by  his  successor, 
President  Truman.  He  has  consistently  urged  the 
carrying  out  in  the  liberated  and  ex-enemy  states 
of  Europe  of  the  policies  agreed  to  by  the  heads 
of  government  at  Yalta  at  the  instance  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

President  Truman  continued  the  practice  of  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  the  leaders  of  both  major 
political  parties  in  the  making  of  peace. 
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It  was  with  the  approval  of  President  Truman 
that  I  invited  Senator  Vandenberg  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Connally  to  assist  me  in  the  drafting  of  the 
peace  treaties. 

And  President  Truman  reenforced  this  bipar- 
tisan policy  by  appointing  Senator  Austin  our 
representative  on  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  President  has  recently  made  known  to  the 
world  in  the  most  convincing  manner  possible  that 
the  foreign  policy  which  was  started  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  which  has  been  consistently  followed 
by  President  Truman  will  continue  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government. 

Because  that  policy  is  supported  by  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  Democrats,  it  gives  assurance  to 
the  world  that  it  is  our  American  policy  and  will 
be  adhered  to  regardless  of  which  political  party 
is  in  power. 

Because  today  we  have  such  a  policy  I  was  able 
to  say  recently,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  reaffirm  here  in 
France,  that  so  long  as  there  is  an  occupation  army 
in  Germany  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
will  be  in  the  army  of  occupation. 

I  would  not  want  you  to  believe  that  our  course 
in  this  regard  is  entirely  unselfish.  It  is  true  that 
the  United  States  wants  no  territory  and  seeks  no 
discriminatory  favors.  The  United  States  is  in- 
terested in  one  thing  above  all  else,  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  did  their  best  to 
stay  out  of  two  European  wars  on  the  theory  that 
they  should  mind  their  own  business  and  that  they 
had  no  business  in  Europe.    It  did  not  work. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  discovered 
that  when  a  European  war  starts  our  own  peace 
and  security  inevitably  become  involved  before 
the  finish.  They  have  concluded  that  if  they  must 
help  finish  every  European  war  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  do  their  part  to  prevent  the  starting 
of  a  European  war. 

Twice  in  our  generation  doubt  as  to  American 
foreign  policy  has  led  other  nations  to  miscalcu- 
late the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Twice  in 
our  generation  that  doubt  as  to  American  foreign 
policy  has  not  brought  peace,  but  war. 
That  must  not  happen  again. 
France,  which  has  been  invaded  three  times  in 
the  last  75  years  by  Germany,  naturally  does  not 
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want  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  American  foreign  policy 
towards  Germany. 

To  dispel  any  doubt  on  that  score  the  United 
States  has  proposed  that  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  United  States 
shall  enter  into  a  solemn  treaty  not  only  to  disarm 
and  demilitarize  Germany  but  to  keep  Germany 
disarmed  and  demilitarized  for  40  years.  And  the 
treaty  can  be  extended  if  the  interests  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  require. 

On  June  5,  1945,  Generals  Eisenhower,  Zhukov, 
Montgomery,  and  De  Tassigny  entered  into  an 
agreement  providing  in  detail  for  the  disarmament 
and  demilitarization  of  Germany. 

The  treaty  I  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  contains  all  the  provisions  of  that  agree- 
ment. It  provides  that  all  German  armed  forces, 
all  para-military  forces,  and  all  the  auxiliary  or- 
ganizations shall  be  kept  demobilized.  It  pro- 
vides further  that  the  German  General  Staff  and 
the  staffs  of  any  para-military  organizations  shall 
be  prohibited  and  no  German  military  or  para- 
military organizations  in  any  form  or  disguise 
shall  be  permitted  in  Germany.  It  provides  for 
the  complete  and  continued  demilitarization  of 
her  war  plants  and  for  a  continuing  system  of 
quadripartite  inspection  and  control  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Germany  does  not  rearm  or  rebuild  her 
armament  plants  or  reconvert  her  civilian  indus- 
tries for  war. 

So  long  as  such  a  treaty  is  in  force  the  Ruhr 
could  never  become  the  arsenal  of  Germany  or  the 
arsenal  of  Europe.  That  is  a  primary  objective 
of  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  United  States  is  firmly  opposed  to  the  re- 
vival of  Germany's  military  power.  It  is  firmly 
opposed  to  a  struggle  for  the  control  of  Germany 
which  would  again  give  Germany  the  power  to 
divide  and  conquer.  It  does  not  want  to  see  Ger- 
any  become  a  pawn  or  a  partner  in  a  struggle 
for  power  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  United  States  does  not  oppose  but  strongly 
urges  the  setting  up  of  effective  inspection  and 
control  machinery  to  see  that  Germany  does  not 
rearm,  does  not  rebuild  her  armament  industries 
or  convert  her  civilian  industries  for  war. 

We  propose  that  the  Allied  occupation  of  Ger- 
many should  not  terminate  until  a  German  govern- 
ment does  accept  the  required  disarmament  and 
demilitarization  clauses.  Even  then  the  proposed 
treaty  envisages  the  need  for  limited  but  adequate 


Allied  armed  forces,  not  for  occupation  purposes 
but  to  insure  compliance  with  the  treaty. 

To  keep  watch  over  war  potential  in  this  indus- 
trial age  engineers  are  more  important  than  in- 
fantry. Engineers  can  detect  at  an  early  stage 
any  effort  upon  the  part  of  a  manufacturer  of 
motor  cars  to  convert  his  machinery  to  manufac- 
ture of  tanks  or  other  weapons  of  war.  Engi- 
neers can  probe  the  mysteries  of  a  chemical  plant ; 
infantry  soldiers  cannot. 

If  violations  are  discovered  they  must  be  imme- 
diately reported  to  the  Commission  of  Control. 
If  the  Commission  of  Control  finds  that  the  viola- 
tions are  not  immediately  corrected  by  orders  of 
the  engineer  inspectors,  the  Commission  should  at 
once  demand  that  the  German  Government  close 
the  plants  and  punish  the  violators  of  the  treaty. 

If  the  government  does  not  comply,  the  Allied 
representatives  in  24  hours  should  order  the  neces- 
sary forces  to  enforce  compliance. 

If  the  Allied  representatives  deem  it  necessary 
they  should  be  in  a  position  to  call  for  bombers 
from  France,  Britain,  the  United  States,  or  the 
Soviet  Union.  These  planes  could  fly  to  Ger- 
many to  enforce  immediate  compliance. 

After  the  last  war,  the  great  French  war  leader, 
Clemenceau,  hoped  to  secure  a  guaranty  that  the 
Allies  would  come  to  the  aid  of  France  if  Germany 
violated  her  frontiers.  But  President  Wilson 
failed  in  his  effort  to  get  the  American  people  to 
join  in  such  a  guaranty. 

This  time  the  American  people  propose  not  to 
wait  until  France  is  again  invaded.  They  offer 
now  to  join  with  France,  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  see  to  it  that  Germany  does  not  and 
cannot  invade  France. 

Mr.  Bidault,  on  behalf  of  France,  and  Mr.  Bevin, 
on  behalf  of  Britain,  have  accepted  in  principle 
the  treaty  we  have  proposed.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  which  thus  far  has  re- 
garded the  treaty  as  unacceptable,  will  on  fur- 
ther examination  and  study  find  it  possible  to 
join  with  us  to  prevent  Germany  again  from  be- 
coming a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  military  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the 
United  States  easily  reached  an  agreement  pro- 
viding for  the  disarming  of  the  German  people 
and  the  demilitarization  of  German  plants,  to  con- 
tinue until  the  peace  settlement.  The  United 
States  proposes  to  continue  this  disarming  and 
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demilitarization  for  40  years  after  the  peace  set- 
tlement. 

If  the  Allied  nations  will  enter  into  the  treaty 
which  the  United  States  proposes  to  keep  Ger- 
many disarmed  and  demilitarized  for  at  least  a 
generation,  the  people  of  France  and  the  people 
of  Europe  need  not  fear  the  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  rebuild  their  devastated  country 
and  rebuild  a  peaceful  Germany. 

We  do  want  to  give  encouragement  to  the  peace- 
ful, democratic  forces  of  Germany.  We  cannot 
do  this  unless  we  do  give  them  a  chance  to  govern 
themselves  democratically. 

For  our  own  security  as  well  as  for  the  welfare 
of  the  German  people  we  do  not  want  to  see 
an  overcentralized  government  in  Germany  which 
can  dominate  the  German  people  instead  of  being 
responsible  to  their  democratic  will. 

In  the  American  zone,  we  have  placed  great 
emphasis  upon  the  development  of  a  sense  of  local 
responsibility  and  have  taken  the  lead  in  creat- 
ing lander  or  states  so  that  the  people  will  look 
to  the  states  and  not  to  a  central  government  on 
all  matters  that  do  not  basically  require  national 
action. 

We  want  to  see  the  federal  government  of  Ger- 
many created  by  the  states  and  not  the  states  cre- 
ated by  the  central  government.  If  we  so  pro- 
ceed we  do  not  think  we  will  find  that  the  respon- 
sible representatives  of  the  states  will  want  to 
give  excessive  powers  to  the  federal  government. 

We  want  a  peaceful,  democratic,  and  disarmed 
Germany  which  will  respect  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  all  her  inhabitants  and 
which  will  not  threaten  the  security  of  her  neigh- 
bors. 

We  want  such  a  Germany  not  because  we  want 
to  appease  Germany,  but  because  we  believe  that 
such  a  Germany  is  necessary  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  France,  our  oldest  ally,  and  is  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  security  of  a  free  and  pros- 
perous Europe. 

After  every  great  war  which  has  been  won  by 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  nations,  there  has 
been  conflict  among  the  Allies  in  the  making  of 
peace.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  the  seriousness 
of  the  conflict  in  viewpoints  among  the  Allies 
after  this  war. 

To  ignore  that  conflict  or  minimize  its  serious- 
ness will  not  resolve  the  conflict  or  help  us  along 
the  road  to  peace.   To  exaggerate  that  conflict  and 


its  seriousness,  on  the  other  hand,  only  makes  more 
difficult  the  resolution  of  the  conflict. 

I  concur  most  heartily  in  the  view  recently  ex- 
pressed by  Generalissimo  Stalin  that  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  war.  I  hope  that  his  state- 
ment will  put  an  end  to  the  unwarranted  charges 
that  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  is  seeking  to 
encircle  the  Soviet  Union,  or  that  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  so  believe. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  responsible  official  of 
any  government  wants  war.  The  world  has  had 
enough  of  war.  The  difficulty  is  that  while  no 
nation  wants  war,  nations  may  pursue  policies  or 
courses  of  action  which  lead  to  war.  Nations  may 
seek  political  and  economic  advantages  which  they 
cannot  obtain  without  war. 

That  is  why  if  we  wish  to  avoid  war  we  must  de- 
cry not  only  war  but  the  things  which  lead  to 
war. 

Just  because  war  is  not  now  imminent,  we  must 
take  the  greatest  care  not  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a 
future  war.  We  must  seek  less  to  defend  our  ac- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  those  who  already  agree  with 
us,  and  more  to  defend  our  actions  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  us.  But  our  defense 
must  be  the  defense  of  justice  and  freedom,  the 
defense  of  the  political  and  economic  rights  not  of 
a  few  privileged  men  or  nations  but  of  all  men  and 
all  nations. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  here  in  the 
birthplace  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  man  I 
should  reaffirm  the  conviction  of  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  the 
right  of  every  people  to  organize  their  own  destiny 
through  the  freest  possible  expression  of  their 
collective  will.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
believe  in  freedom  for  all  men  and  all  nations, 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  assembly,  freedom  to  progress.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  no  desire  to  impose  their 
will  upon  any  other  people  or  to  obstruct  their 
efforts  to  improve  their  social,  economic  or  politi- 
cal conditions.  In  our  view  human  freedom  and 
human  progress  are  inseparable. 

We  want  to  give  the  common  men  and  women 
of  this  world  who  have  borne  the  burdens  and 
sufferings  of  war  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  freedom.  We  want  the  common  men 
and  women  of  this  world  to  share  in  the  rising 
standards  of  life  which  science  makes  possible  in 
a  free,  peaceful,  and  friendly  world. 


Statement  by  the  President  on  the  Palestine  Situation 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  4] 

I  have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Palestine  Conference  in  London  have 
been  adjourned  and  are  not  to  be  resumed  until 
December  16,  1946.  In  the  light  of  this  situation 
it  is  appropriate  to  examine  the  record  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  in  this  field,  efforts  which 
have  been  supported  in  and  out  of  Congress  by 
members  of  both  political  parties,  and  to  state  my 
views  on  the  situation  as  it  now  exists. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  when  Mr.  Earl  Harrison 
reported  on  September  29,  1945,  concerning  the 
condition  of  displaced  persons  in  Europe,  I  imme- 
diately urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  situ- 
ation of  these  persons  to  the  extent  at  least  of  ad- 
mitting 100,000  Jews  into  Palestine.1  In  response 
to  this  suggestion  the  British  Government  invited 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
in  setting  up  a  joint  Anglo-American  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  an  invitation  which  this  Government 
was  happy  to  accept  in  the  hope  that  its  partici- 
pation would  help  to  alleviate  the  situation  of  the 
displaced  Jews  in  Europe  and  would  assist  in  find- 
ing a  solution  for  the  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lem of  Palestine  itself.  The  urgency  with  which 
this  Government  regarded  the  matter  is  reflected 
in  the  fact  that  a  120-day  limit  was  set  for  the 
completion  of  the  Committee's  task. 

The  unanimous  report  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  was  made  on  April  20, 1946, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  note  that  among  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Report  was  an  en- 
dorsement of  my  previous  suggestion  that  100,000 
Jews  be  admitted  into  Palestine.2  The  adminis- 
tration immediately  concerned  itself  with  devising 
ways  and  means  for  transporting  the  100,000  and 
caring  for  them  upon  their  arrival.  With  this  in 
mind,  experts  were  sent  to  London  in  June  1946  to 
work  out  provisionally  the  actual  travel  arrange- 
ments. The  British  Government  cooperated  with 
this  group  but  made  it  clear  that  in  its  view  the 
Report  must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  100,000  could  not  be  considered 
separately. 

On  June  11, 1  announced  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 
Problems,  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
War,  and  Treasury,  to  assist  me  in  considering 


the  recommendations  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry.3  The  alternates  of  this 
Cabinet  Committee,  headed  by  Ambassador  Henry 
F.  Grady,  departed  for  London  on  July  10,  1946, 
to  discuss  with  British  Government  representa- 
tives how  the  Report  might  best  be  implemented. 
The  alternates  submitted  on  July  24, 1946  a  report, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Morrison  plan",* 
advocating  a  scheme  of  provincial  autonomy 
which  might  lead  ultimately  to  a  bi-national  state 
or  to  partition.  However,  opposition  to  this  plan 
developed  among  members  of  the  major  political 
parties  in  the  United  States — both  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  which  I  have  consistently  tried  to 
follow,  of  having  a  maximum  degree  of  unity 
within  the  country  and  between  the  parties  on 
major  elements  of  American  foreign  policy,  I 
could  not  give  my  support  to  this  plan. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  maintained  my  deep  inter- 
est in  the  matter  and  have  repeatedly  made  known 
and  have  urged  that  steps  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  to  admit  100,000  Jewish  refugees 
to  Palestine. 

In  the  meantime,  this  Government  was  informed 
of  the  efforts  of  the  British  Government  to  bring 
to  London  representatives  of  the  Arabs  and  Jews, 
with  a  view  to  finding  a  solution  to  this  distressing 
problem.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of 
these  conversations  a  fair  solution  of  the  Palestine 
problem  could  be  found.5  While  all  the  parties 
invited  had  not  found  themselves  able  to  attend,  I 
had  hoped  that  there  was  still  a  possibility  that 
representatives  of  the  Jewish  Agency  might  take 
part.  If  so,  the  prospect  for  an  agreed  and  con- 
structive settlement  would  have  been  enhanced. 

The  British  Government  presented  to  the  Con- 
ference the  so-called  "Morrison  plan"  for  provin- 
cial autonomy  and  stated  that  the  Conference  was 
open  to  other  proposals.    Meanwhile,  the  Jewish 


1  For  text  of  Mr.  Harrison's  report  to  the  President,  see 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  30, 1945,  p.  456 ;  and  for  the  statement  of 
the  President,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  18,  1945,  p.  790. 

2  For  text  of  the  report  of  the  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry,  see  Department  of  State  publication  2536. 

3  For  text  of  the  Executive  order  establishing  the  Com- 
mittee, see  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1089. 

4  Not  printed. 

5  Bulletin  of  Aug.  25,  1946,  p.  380. 
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Agency  proposed  a  solution  of  the  Palestine  prob- 
lem by  means  of  the  creation  of  a  viable  Jewish 
state  in  control  of  its  own  immigration  and  eco- 
nomic policies  in  an  adequate  area  of  Palestine 
instead  of  in  the  whole  of  Palestine.  It  proposed 
furthermore  the  immediate  issuance  of  certificates 
for  100,000  Jewish  immigrants.  This  proposal 1 
received  wide-spread  attention  in  the  United 
States,  both  in  the  press  and  in  public  forums. 
From  the  discussion  which  has  ensued  it  is  my 
belief  that  a  solution  along  these  lines  would  com- 
mand the  support  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  gap  between  the 
proposals  which  have  been  put  forward  is  too 
great  to  be  bridged  by  men  of  reason  and  good-will. 
To  such  a  solution  our  Government  could  give  its 
support. 

In  the  light  of  the  situation  which  has  now  de- 
veloped I  wish  to  state  my  views  as  succinctly  as 
possible : 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  winter  will  come  on 
before  the  Conference  can  be  resumed  I  believe 
and  urge  that  substantial  immigration  into  Pales- 
tine cannot  await  a  solution  to  the  Palestine  prob- 
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lem  and  that  it  should  begin  at  once.  Preparations 
for  this  movement  have  already  been  made  by  this 
Government  and  it  is  ready  to  lend  its  immediate 
assistance. 

2.  I  state  again,  as  I  have  on  previous  occasions, 
that  the  immigration  laws  of  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  should  be  liberalized 
with  a  view  to  the  admission  of  displaced  persons. 
I  am  prepared  to  make  such  a  recommendation  to 
the  Congress  and  to  continue  as  energetically  as 
possible  collaboration  with  other  countries  on  the 
whole  problem  of  displaced  persons. 

3.  Furthermore,  should  a  workable  solution  for 
Palestine  be  devised,  I  would  be  willing  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  a  plan  for  economic  assist- 
ance for  the  development  of  that  country. 

In  the  light  of  the  terrible  ordeal  which  the 
Jewish  people  of  Europe  endured  during  the  re- 
cent war  and  the  crisis  now  existing,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  a  program  of  immediate  action  along 
the  lines  suggested  above  could  not  be  worked  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  people  concerned.  The 
administration  will  continue  to  do  everything  it 
can  to  this  end. 


U.  S.  Policy  in  Korea 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

At  his  press  conference  on  October  1  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  was  asked  if  the  United  States 
intended  to  allow  the  Russians  to  continue  pur- 
suing independently  their  own  policy  in  north 
Korea  without  taking  positive  steps  to  fulfil  the 
pronouncements  at  Cairo  and  Moscow  to  establish 
a  provisional  government  for  Korea  under  joint 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  supervision.  He  was  further  asked 
what  steps  this  country  advocates  to  break  the 
deadlock  now  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  US.S.R.  administrators  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Acheson  authorized  for  direct  quotation  the 
following  answer : 

"General  Hodge  has  in  the  past  months  made 
a  number  of  efforts  to  bring  about  a  reconvention 
of  the  Joint  Soviet-American  Commission.  His 
efforts  have  not  so  far  proven  successful.  When 
we  consider  it  opportune  we  may  again  approach 
the  Russians  in  this  matter.  We  have  informed 
them  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  the  Com- 

1  Not  printed. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8, 1946,  p.  462. 


mission  at  any  time  they  wish,  and  we  hope  that 
they  may  soon  see  the  reason  and  good  sense  in 
continuing  the  discussions  of  the  Commission.  In 
the  meantime,  as  I  said  in  my  statement  of  last 
August  30,  it  is  essential  that  we  proceed  in  south 
Korea  with  the  solution  of  urgent  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  along  lines  which  embody  the  will 
of  the  Korean  people.2  Therefore  we  desire  to 
establish  cooperation  between  all  political  parties 
and  a  Korean  legislative  body,  to  express  Korean 
views  and  aspirations,  and  to  provide  Korean 
leadership. 

"At  the  time  I  made  this  statement  I  empha- 
sized two  main  points.  One  is  that  we  are  pre- 
pared at  any  time  that  the  Soviet  Government 
will  do  so,  to  resume  the  discussions  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  about  a 
unified  Korea.  The  other  is  that  we  intend  to 
remain  in  Korea  and  carry  out  our  duties  there 
until  we  have  achieved  the  purpose  of  bringing 
into  being  a  united,  independent  Korea. 

"We  must  be  patient  and  persevering  in  reach- 
ing a  solution  of  this  problem." 


A  New  Instrument  of  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Geo- 
graphy, language  differences,  and  political  bound- 
aries have  never  been  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of 
bacteria.  Bacteria  affect  and  strike  the  rich  and 
the  publishers,  along  with  the  poor  and  the 
readers.  Illness,  suffering,  and  death  throughout 
history  have  been  remarkably  disrespectful  of 
national  sovereignty.  They  have  not  distinguished 
among  the  Argentines,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
Greeks — or  the  nurses,  the  physicians,  and  the 
board  of  trustees. 

Those  who  care  for  the  stricken  have  always 
been  leaders  among  world  internationalists. 

I  am  very  happy,  therefore,  to  attend  this  inter- 
national dinner  of  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  especially  fitting  at  this  time  that 
your  association  should  make  this  an  international 
dinner  and  turn  its  attention  outwards  across  na- 
tional boundaries.  Efforts  of  private  groups, 
such  as  your  association,  to  increase  the  flow  of 
knowledge  and  skills  across  national  frontiers 
contribute  greatly  to  the  kind  of  understanding 
we  must  have  in  this  desperately  troubled  world. 
The  role  of  the  Government  in  promoting  this  un- 
derstanding is  primarily  to  stimulate  and  make 
easier  the  efforts  of  such  private  organizations  as 
yours.  Only  secondarily,  our  Government's  role 
is  to  do  the  necessary  things  that  private  organiza- 
tions do  not  or  cannot  do. 

Great  doctors  have  always  freely  shared  their 
ideas,  their  discoveries,  and  their  skills.  There 
has  never  been  any  national  monopoly  or  national 
exploitation  of  medical  knowledge.  As  a  result, 
millions  of  people  living  in  the  world  today  have 
been  given  additional  decades  of  life  expectancy. 

America  has  learned  most  of  what  she  knows 
from  other  countries  in  medicine,  as  in  other  sci- 
ences. There  is  no  one  nation  which  can  claim 
even  a  large  proportion  of  the  great  medical  dis- 
coveries. But  America  through  its  citizens  has 
been  a  leader  in  furthering  international  coopera- 
tion in  medicine  and  in  public  health. 

Even  a  hundred  years  ago  the  American  idea  of 
the  importance  of  health  spread  with  almost  every 
American  settlement  abroad.  My  own  grand- 
mother in  the  1840's  married  a  missionary  and  went 


to  Syria  for  33  years.  Before  leaving  she  took  a 
not-too-long  course  in  alleged  nursing,  and  later, 
because  there  were  no  trained  doctors  or  nurses  in 
her  area  in  Syria,  she  achieved  local  fame  as  a  rare 
medical  wizard — at  least,  so  the  family  legend 
goes. 

Today  our  medical  and  other  scientific  and  tech- 
nical experts  are  in  demand  on  all  continents. 

During  the  13  months  I  have  been  associated 
with  the  Department  of  State,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  a  unique  gov- 
ernmental body  known  as  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation. 
This  Committee  coordinates  the  international  ac- 
tivities of  12  Government  agencies,  representing  42 
separate  bureaus.  It  is  through  this  Committee 
that  Government  projects  of  scientific  and-  cul- 
tural cooperation  abroad  are  integrated  with 
United  States  foreign  policy.  It  is  through  this 
Committee,  for  example,  that  a  project  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  for  training  nurses  in  Li- 
beria would  be  cleared  with  the  State  Department, 
or  through  which  a  request  from  the  Liberian 
Government,  say  for  a  malaria  survey,  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

This  Interdepartmental  Committee  is  part  of 
the  mechanism  through  which  we  conduct  the  Gov- 
ernment's over-all  program  of  international  in- 
formation and  cultural  affairs. 

Our  foreign  information  program  is  a  blood 
brother,  though  an  entirely  separate  unit. 
Through  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  we 
keep  information  about  the  United  States  flowing 
to  foreign  countries  through  the  powerful  new 
communications  instruments  of  our  age — the  press, 
motion  picture,  and  the  radio.  But  it  is  through 
our  programs  of  scientific  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion— and  in  that  rather  vague  phrase  I  include 
the  exchange  of  students,  professors,  technicians, 
and  specialists,  and  the  extension  of  medical,  sci- 
entific, and  technical  assistance — that  we  may  per- 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  International  Dinner  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
on  Oct.  1  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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haps  make  the  greatest  impact  in  the  long  run,  if 
Congress  authorizes  a  program  of  sufficient  scope. 
Information  alone  is  a  powerful  weapon ;  it  can 
sway  people  and  it  can  even  "sell"  them  a  point  of 
fview.  However,  for  true  understanding  actual 
experience  is  essential.  Many  people  learn  better 
by  doing  than  by  talking  and  by  listening.  In 
order  to  build  friendship  for  the  United  States, 
we  need  to  supplement  the  word  with  living  people 
who  can  interpret,  demonstrate,  and  work  along 
with  people  of  other  nations  in  their  local  towns 
and  villages.  And  we  must  get  to  know  the  stu- 
dents, professors,  and  scientists  of  other  countries. 
We  must  thus  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word 
to  the  action. 

Premier  Stalin  gave  the  world  some  interesting 
words  last  week.  Many  are  wondering  what 
comfort  to  take  from  them.  Many  are  wondering 
what  action  will  accompany  these  words. 

There  was  one  phrase  in  Stalin's  statement  that 
was  easy  to  miss,  overshadowed  as  it  was  by  imme- 
diate political  questions.  But  this  line  was  espe- 
cially interesting  to  me,  and  may  prove  potentially 
important  for  the  State  Department's  program 
of  cultural  relations. 

Alexander  Werth,  a  British  correspondent, 
asked  Generalissimo  Stalin  what  in  his  opinion 
could  help  in  the  establishment  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great  Britain, 
a  condition,  he  said,  eagerly  desired  by  the  broad 
masses  of  English  people.  Here  was  Stalin's  re- 
ply :  "I  really  believe  in  the  possibility  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Great 
Britain.  Establishment  of  such  relations  would 
be  appreciably  helped  by  strengthening  political, 
trade,  and  cultural  relations  between  these  coun- 
tries" [italics  Mr.  Benton's] . 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  Premier  Stalin 
goes  on  record  that  he  desires  to  strengthen  cul- 
tural relations  with  Great  Britain.  And  my  hope 
is  that  implicit  in  his  statement  there  is  the  idea 
that  he  wants  to  strengthen  cultural  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  State  Department  advo- 
cates a  program  of  exchange  of  students,  profes- 
sors, technicians,  and  specialists  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  been  informed,  however,  that 
the  physical  conditions  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  present  lack  of  facilities,  make  it  difficult 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
American  students,  professors,  technicians,  and 
specialists. 
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Perhaps  we  now  have  reason  to  hope  for  faster 
progress  towards  the  goal  we  advocate.  That  hope 
is  strengthened  by  news  reports  from  Moscow  that 
the  universities  of  Moscow,  Leningrad,  and  other 
cities  have  been  thrown  open  to  students  from 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia.  The 
press  reports  that  16  Bulgarian  students  already 
have  arrived,  and  that  Czech  and  Yugoslav  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  arrive  soon.  Thus  I  very 
much  hope  that  we  may  be  able  soon  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Government  to  extend  to  American  stu- 
dents the  same  facilities  which  are  now  beginning 
to  be  provided  for  foreign  students  from  the  Soviet 
Union's  Slavic  neighbors. 

While  these  seemingly  encouraging  develop- 
ments are  occurring  in  the  Soviet  Union,  our  infor- 
mational and  cultural  program,  as  you  must  have 
read  in  the  papers,  has  suffered  an  apparent  set- 
back at  the  hands  of  Marshal  Tito  in  Yugoslavia. 
As  you  know,  the  library  and  reading-room  of  the 
United  States  Information  Service  in  Belgrade, 
and  the  cultural  activities  carried  on  by  our  Em- 
bassy, have  been  temporarily  closed  down  at  the 
request  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.  We  have 
not  yet  accepted  this  as  a  final  answer  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Government,  and  negotiations  are  now  in 
progress.  Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government  seems  to  be  restricting  our 
information  and  cultural  relations  with  Yugo- 
slavia at  a  time  when  Marshal  Stalin  has  at  least 
indicated  his  willingness  to  promote  cultural  rela- 
tions with  Great  Britain,  and  I  hope  with  the 
United  States. 

I  don't  like  the  phrase  cultural  relations  to  de- 
scribe the  important  program  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment which  is  covered  by  this  phrase.  This 
program  is  an  important  instrument  of  foreign 
policy.  The  phrase  seems  to  be  about  the  best  name 
that  we  can  find  for  it.  The  phrase  cultural  rela- 
tions in  French  more  accurately  describes  our  pro- 
gram than  the  connotation  of  the  phrase  cultural 
relations  in  English.  I  think  that  is  because  the 
French,  being  realists,  long  ago  realized  more  fully 
than  we  in  Britain  and  America  the  important 
relation  between  the  spread  of  a  culture  and  politi- 
cal fact.  The  French  have  never  scorned  cultural 
relations,  whereas  many  Americans  have  tended  to 
think  of  cultural  relations  merely  in  terms  of  art 
exhibits,  choral  societies,  and  the  like.  But  we  in 
America  are  learning  that  the  promotion  of  cul- 
tural relations  between  peoples,  in  their  broad  and 
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all-inclusive  sense,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
political  relations. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  the  practical 
projects  that  the  rather  ambiguous  term  cultural 
relations  includes. 

Since  1939  we  have  had  an  interesting  experi- 
mental laboratory  for  cultural  relations  with  Latin 
America.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  as  coordinator  of 
cultural  relations  with  Latin  America,  promoted 
scores  and  indeed  hundreds  of  projects  financed 
jointly  by  the  United  States  and  Latin  American 
republics.  These  projects  were  undertaken  pri- 
marily to  cement  hemisphere  solidarity,  im- 
mediately before  and  during  the  war.  Neverthe- 
less, their  peacetime  value  has  never  been  under- 
rated.   I  shall  describe  a  few  of  them. 

Picking  almost  at  random  a  few  examples,  I 
might  cite  the  two  cooperative  radiosonde  stations, 
in  Mexico  and  in  Cuba,  where  scientific  instruments 
are  sent  up  into  the  stratosphere  in  balloons  to 
secure  data  on  the  air  currents  which  affect  the 
weather  not  only  in  Mexico  and  Cuba  but  all 
through  our  South,  Middlewest,  and  east  coast  as 
well.  These  data  are  of  great  value  to  our  avia- 
tion and  our  shipping,  as  well  as  to  our  farmers. 

Another  important  cooperative  project  has  been 
our  rubber  experimental  station  in  Colombia. 
Only  a  few  months  ago  at  one  of  our  jointly  op- 
erated stations,  a  new  type  of  blight-resistant  rub- 
ber was  developed  which  is  suitable  for  small 
plantings  as  well  as  for  large  plantations.  This 
discovery  has  vast  implications  for  Colombia.  It 
is  also  useful  to  us.  Among  other  things,  it  can 
give  us  a  supply  of  much-needed  raw  material 
just  a  short  distance  away,  in  this  hemisphere. 

Many  other  agricultural  projects  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  undertaken.  An  evidence  that 
these  projects  are  in  fact  cooperative  is  that  co- 
operating countries  spend  over  $3  for  every  $1 
spent  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Public-health  projects  have  included  the  build- 
ing of  several  American  hospitals,  to  serve  as 
models.  The  hospital  in  Peru,  for  example,  offers 
a  clinic  and  a  visiting-nurse  service  and  is  a 
center  of  health  information  for  the  entire  coun- 
try. It  is  now  run  by  a  Peruvian  staff,  with  the 
help  of  two  American  doctors  and  four  American 
nurses. 

In  18  countries  American  physicians,  engineers, 
and  nurses  joined  forces  with  their  Latin  Ameri- 
can counterparts  to  set  up  cooperative  public- 


health  projects.  These  projects  are  now  being 
taken  over  by  local  governments. 

The  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  under 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  also  set  up  demonstration  water- 
supply  systems;  translated  and  distributed  medi- 
cal books  and  pamphlets;  distributed  films  and 
circulated  exhibits.  Help  was  given  in  setting  up 
departments  of  vital  statistics  in  several  countries. 
These  and  similar  programs  are  reducing  the  death 
rate  substantially  in  Latin  America,  where,  before 
the  war,  it  was  almost  twice  as  high  as  in  this 
country. 

In  addition,  in  Latin  America,  the  Government 
has  set  up  "cultural  institutes"  which  function  as 
libraries  and  as  schools  in  United  States  life  and 
customs.  Also,  since  1939  we  have  brought  up 
to  the  United  States  for  study  and  investigation 
about  800  students  and  500  professors  and  special- 
ists from  the  other  American  republics,  and  we 
have  sent  south  40  American  students  and  200  pro- 
fessors and  specialists. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
about  similar  projects  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  because  the  State  Depart- 
ment's program  of  cultural  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion is  in  effect  only  in  Latin  America.  Under 
wartime  authority  the  Department  has  carried  out 
some  few  projects  of  technical  and  scientific  assist- 
ance in  other  parts  of  the  world,  notably  in  China 
and  the  Middle  East,  but  legislation  authorizes  this 
kind  of  activity  in  peacetime  only  for  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America. 

The  State  Department  does  have  the  authority 
to  carry  on  our  world-wide  information  program ; 
we  maintain  information  staffs  and  libraries  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  can  carry  on  radio  broad- 
casts and  send  to  all  missions  abroad  our  documen- 
tary films.  It  is  only  our  scientific  and  cultural 
program  that  is  restricted  to  Latin  America. 

Authority  for  expanding  this  program  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  contained  in  a  bill  introduced 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  bill,  H.  R. 
4982,  won  the  unanimous  support  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  passed  the 
House  with  a  large  majority.  It  was  also  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions but  failed  to  come  to  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  legislation. 

A  similar  bill  will  be  introduced  when  Congress 
reconvenes  next  January,  and  it  will  need  the  ac- 
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tive  support  of  all  those  who  believe  in  this  new 
approach  to  foreign  relations. 

The  Bloom  bill  did  not  become  law  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  but  the  Fulbright  bill  did. 
This  law  makes  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  sell  its  surplus  properties  abroad  for  currency 
or  credits  which  can  be  used  for  such  things  as 
the  study  of  American  students  abroad,  or  the 
sending  of  American  visiting  professors  to  lecture, 
to  teach,  or  to  do  research  in  a  foreign  university. 
These  funds  can  also  be  used  to  pay  the  transpor- 
tation of  foreign  students  and  professors  to  the 
United  States. 

I  cannot  at  this  time  give  you  many  details  about 
this  program,  but  it  is  potentially  a  very  important 
facet  of  our  larger  cultural-relations  program. 

There  are  some  skeptics  who  still  may  wonder 
why  the  United  States  should  carry  on  scientific, 
technical  and  cultural  projects  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  time  of  peace.  Anyone  can  justify  such 
projects  in  wartime  on  grounds  of  military  neces- 
sity. But  the  skeptics  wonder  why  money  should 
be  spent  in  this  manner  from  now  on. 

In  my  opinion  these  projects  are  more  than  ever 
necessary  now. 

In  the  first  place,  by  helping  other  people  to 
improve  their  health  and  way  of  life  we  create 
conditions  favorable  to  the  development  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  and  this  is  the  surest  and 
most  direct  way  to  work  against  war.  By  lend- 
ing technicians  and  specialists  we  help  to  raise 
living  standards  in  countries  where  technology  has 
not  been  developed  as  rapidly  as  in  the  United 
States.  By  advising  on  agricultural  techniques, 
by  improving  nutritional  standards,  by  reducing 
disease,  we  are  attacking  low  living  standards  at 
their  source.  By  advising  on  electric-power  de- 
velopment, mining  techniques,  and  transportation 
we  are  creating  the  means  by  which  other  peoples 
can  better  help  themselves. 

In  the  second  place,  even  from  a  purely  selfish, 
national  point  of  view,  investment  of  technical 
skill  abroad  pays  high  dividends.  When  living 
standards  are  raised  abroad,  a  greater  flow  of 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  automatically  pro- 
moted. Other  countries  can  buy  our  automobiles 
and  refrigerators  only  if  we  help  increase  their 
efficiency  and  thus  their  prosperity  by  sharing  our 
technical  and  scientific  skills  with  them. 

Finally,  by  sharing  our  skills  we  build  up  a 
true  understanding  of  America,  the  kind  of  un- 
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derstanding  that  promotes  good  neighbors  in 
times  of  peace  and  firm  friends  in  times  of  crisis. 
In  working  with  us,  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries learn  about  us  as  a  people — our  attitudes, 
our  objectives,  our  national  character  and  way 
of  life.  They  come  to  know  our  democratic  Gov- 
ernment, our  legal  procedures,  and  our  respect  for 
individual  liberty. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
of  some  of  the  projects  we  had  in  mind  if  the  bill 
"to  promote  the  interchange  of  persons,  knowl- 
edge and  skills"  had  finally  passed.  It  isn't  easy 
to  cite  specific  examples  because  we  live  in  a  fast- 
changing  world  where  needs  are  not  static. 

Projects  for  Europe  would  involve  chiefly  the 
exchange  of  students,  professors,  specialists,  and 
technicians.  European  countries  desperately  need 
our  help  in  training  new  professors  and  techni- 
cians, in  filling  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge  left  by 
the  intellectual  and  scientific  blackout  of  the  war 
years. 

Europeans  are  today  avidly  interested  in  the 
latest  American  developments  in  aviation,  refrig- 
eration (about  which  they  know  very  little) ,  medi- 
cine, and  hundreds  of  other  technical  and  scien- 
tific fields  where  progress  has  been  greatest  in 
recent  years.  European  students  and  technicians 
want  to  come  to  this  country  to  study  recent  de- 
velopments, and  they  also  want  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  send  to  them  abroad.  Europe,  too, 
has  made  progress  of  which  we  should  be  in- 
formed. 

Medical  information  has  been  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  greatest  interest.  One  large  American 
exhibit  on  public  health  has  toured  all  over 
Europe.  When  shown  in  Moscow,  along  with  a 
display  of  300  medical  and  scientific  books,  over 
250  medical  experts  attended  in  the  first  three 

days. 

The  Government  of  India  is  at  present  seeking 
in  this  country  experts  in  fruit  growing,  dairying, 
soil  conservation,  and  fishing.  It  is  also  seeking 
a  sanitary  engineer  and  a  director  of  veterinary 
service. 

In  China  there  is  a  great  need  for  experts  in 
public  administration  to  aid  in  setting  up  local 
representative  government  units.  The  Chinese 
seem  eager  to  benefit  by  American  experience  in 
self-government. 

Reforestation  is  an  urgent  need  in  China,  as  is 
animal  breeding,  crop  improvement,  flood  and  ero- 
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sion  control.  Help  is  needed  in  creating  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds.  About  200  young  Chinese  now 
want  to  come  to  this  country  to  study  in  our  mills 
and  factories.  Public  health  and  sanitation,  law, 
and  business  administration  are  other  fields 
where  opportunities  in  China  are  limitless. 

Ceylon  is  now  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation in  Washington  to  examine  designs  for 
various  proposed  irrigation  projects. 

These  are  the  types  of  cooperative  cultural  and 
technical  programs  the  State  Department  had  con- 
templated for  this  current  year  and  which  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  carry  through  just  as  soon  as 
Congress  provides  the  necessary  authorization. 
Though  potentially  enormous  in  their  effect,  their 
cost  is  relatively  small.  All  projects  must  be  co- 
operative, and  we  shall  never  embark  on  them  un- 
less other  governments  are  working  with  us  and 
underwriting  costs  with  us. 

Many  other  governments,  before  the  war,  re- 
cognized the  need  for  spending  money  on  such 
cultural  and  scientific  cooperation.  We  are  a  late- 
comer in  this  field.  The  overt  operation  of  cul- 
tural exchanges  started  with  France  back  in  the 
1870's.  The  Russians  over  the  last  20  years  have 
been  alive  to  the  influence  of  cultural  exchanges. 
The  State  Department  has  no  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  of  the  Russian  program.  Great 
Britain,  a  late-comer  too,  set  up  what  is  known 
as  the  British  Council  in  1935  to  promote  knowl- 
edge of  British  thought  and  way  of  life. 

I  believe  it  might  be  said  that  the  only  unique 
part  of  our  proposed  program  in  the  United  States 
is  its  emphasis  upon  cooperative  projects  of  a 
scientific  and  technical  nature. 

Until  we  made  a  beginning  in  Latin  America  in 
1939,  the  United  States  had  no  program  in  this 
field.  American  jazz  and  motion  pictures  had 
been  our  two  great  so-called  "cultural"  exports. 
In  Damascus  I  remember  some  years  ago  visiting 
three  night  clubs  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  Arab 
music  and  dancing.  All  I  could  find  were  three 
German  bands,  all  playing  very  bad  and  old  Amer- 
ican jazz. 

But  the  time  has  gone  when  we  as  a  nation  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  our  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  exports.  If  there  is  any  hope 
for  the  world,  it  is  that  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
all  of  whom  want  peace,  will  understand  each 
other  and  will  be  willing  to  tolerate  differences 
because  they  understand  them. 


One  way  to  true  understanding  between  people 
is  through  the  actual  process  of  helping  each  other. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  not  easy  to  create  in 
this  country  the  kind  of  public  understanding  of 
this  problem  that  results  in  congressional  acts  and 
appropriations.  The  function  of  cultural,  scien- 
tific, and  technical  cooperation  as  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  foreign  policy  is  too  new  in  this  country 
to  be  widely  understood.  But  when  I  consider 
how  far  we  have  come  since  1939  I  am  greatly  en- 
couraged. Up  until  1939,  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  Government  were  carried  on  almost  wholly 
through  governments  speaking  to  governments  via 
diplomatic  notes  and  conversations.  The  pattern 
hadn't  changed  appreciably  in  the  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half  of  our  existence  as  a  nation. 
The  organization  and  procedures  of  the  State  De- 
partment were  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  days  of  Jefferson. 

The  major  aim  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  to  promote  peace,  and  today — 
1946 — we  know  that,  since  wars  begin  in  the  minds 
of  men,  the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed 
in  the  minds  of  men,  through  dispelling  ignorance, 
suspicion,  fear,  through  bringing  peoples  of  all 
nations  together  at  the  working  level,  and  by  let- 
ting them  get  to  know  each  other  by  helping  each 
other. 

We  are  therefore  now  altering  our  State  Depart- 
ment organization  and  procedures. 

We  already  have  about  twice  as  many  people  in 
the  Department  working  on  an  informational  and 
cultural  program  than  the  entire  staff  of  the  De- 
partment in  1939.  Moreover,  the  Department  has 
taken  the  lead  in  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, which  will  seek,  at  the  international 
level,  to  encourage  peoples  to  speak  to  peoples 
across  national  boundaries.  The  Department  is 
playing  and  will  continue  to  play  a  large  role  in 
the  work  of  this  organization — known,  by  its 
initials,  as  UNESCO. 

But  the  need  is  infinite.  And  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  before  this  new  instrument  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  will  be  operating  on  the  scale 
that  will  be  necessary  if  the  chief  aim  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  is  to  be  achieved. 
That  aim  is  peace,  and  that  aim  can  only  be 
achieved  by  understanding. 


Further  Protest  to  Yugoslavia  Against  Disregard 
For  Allied  Military  Regulations  in  Zone  A 


[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

Text  of  a  note  from  Acting  Secretary  Clayton, 
delivered  to  Sava  N.  Kosanovic,  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  Wash- 
ington, on  September  27, 191f6 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Peoples 
Eepublic  of  Yugoslavia,  and  has  the  honor  to  in- 
form His  Excellency  that  a  full  report  has  now 
been  received  from  the  American  military  authori- 
ties in  Venezia  Giulia  regarding  the  arrest  of  six 
Yugoslav  soldiers  and  the  alleged  detention  of 
Captain  Segota  and  his  escort  at  Trieste  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1946,  as  set  out  in  His  Excellency's  note 
Pov.  Br.  1326  of  September  16, 1946. 

This  report  confirms  that  six  soldiers  from  the 
Yugoslav  Train  Detachment,  used  for  guarding 
UNRRA  supplies,  were  arrested  by  American  Mili- 
tary Police  at  3:25  a.m.  on  September  9  at  a 
point  in  Trieste  near  which  a  large  explosion  had 
just  occurred. 

These  soldiers  were  searched  and  found  to  be 
carrying  hand  grenades  concealed  in  their  clothing, 
contrary  to  standing  instructions  that  UNRRA 
guards  were  not  to  be  armed,  and  were  therefore 
handed  over  to  custody  of  the  Venezia  Giulia  Civil 
Police.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the 
Yugoslav  soldiers  were  apparently  not  connected 
with  the  large  explosion,  near  the  scene  of  which 
they  had  been  arrested,  and  they  were  therefore 
escorted  to  Headquarters  of  the  Yugoslav  Detach- 
ment on  September  11,  with  instructions  that  they 
be  sent  out  of  Zone  A  for  violation  of  the  standing 
orders  against  carrying  weapons. 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  Peoples  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia  must  have  been  aware,  at  the  time 
its  protest  was  addressed  to  this  Government,  that 
the  six  Yugoslav  soldiers  had  been  released  to  the 
Yugoslav  military  authorities  in  Zone  A,  despite 
their  violation  of  Allied  military  orders,  and  this 
Government  is  therefore  unable  to  see  any  basis  for 
a  Yugoslav  protest  in  this  case.  Instead,  it  ap- 
pears that  this  Government  must  protest  once 
again  the  disregard  shown  by  officers  and  men  of 
the  Yugoslav  Detachment  in  Zone  A  for  Allied 
military  regulations  in  that  area. 


As  regards  the  alleged  arrest  of  Captain  Segota 
and  his  escort,  the  Acting  Secretary  is  pleased  to 
inform  His  Excellency  that  as  a  result  of  Captain 
Segota's  protest  to  XIII  Corps  Headquarters,  the 
Commanding  General,  88  Division,  United  States 
Army,  appointed  a  Board  of  Officers  to  investigate 
the  incident.  This  Board  of  Officers  has  ascer- 
tained that  Captain  Segota,  accompanied  by  four 
Yugoslav  soldiers,  arrived  at  the  American  Mili- 
tary Police  Station  in  Trieste  at  about  4 :  00  a.m. 
September  9  to  demand  the  release  of  the  six  Yugo- 
slav soldiers  who  had  been  arrested.  He  was  in- 
formed at  once  that  the  six  soldiers  were  in  custody 
of  the  Venezia  Giulia  Civil  Police.  In  the  ensuing 
discussion,  made  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a  common 
language  and  the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  the 
American  Desk  Sergeant,  who  was  alone  in  the 
room  at  the  time  of  Captain  Segota's  arrival,  be- 
came apprehensive  when  the  attitude  of  Captain 
Segota  became  menacing  and  the  latter's  escort 
surrounded  the  Desk  Sergeant.  He  therefore  drew 
his  pistol  and  held  the  group  under  guard  while  he 
telephoned  for  the  American  Provost  Marshal  of 
Trieste.  Meanwhile,  the  Desk  Sergeant  called 
other  Military  Police  sleeping  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  with  their  assistance  Captain  Segota  and 
his  escort  were  searched  and  their  documents 
checked.  The  Provost  Marshal  arrived  at  about 
this  time,  and  after  further  discussion  informed 
Captain  Segota  that  the  six  soldiers  could  not  be 
released  but  that  he  and  his  escort  were  of  course 
free  to  leave  at  any  time  they  wished. 

In  its  findings,  the  Board  of  Officers  held  that 
disrespectful  remarks  or  profane  language  had  not 
been  used  against  the  Yugoslav  military  person- 
nel, and  that  certain  statements  quoted  by  both 
Americans  and  Yugoslavs  could  not  have  been 
known  positively  because  of  the  language  barrier. 
The  Board  also  held  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  acts  of  the  American  Military  Police  would 
have  been  improper,  but  that  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  wounding  of  seven  of  their  number 
by  a  hand  grenade  explosion  on  the  previous  day 
and  the  discovery  during  the  preceding  hour  that 
Yugoslav  soldiers  in  Trieste  were  illegally  armed 
with  hand  grenades,  and  in  the  light  of  the  Desk 
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Sergeant's  apprehensions  over  the  suspicious  be- 
havior of  Captain  Segota's  escort  and  the  inability 
of  the  two  groups  to  understand  one  another,  the 
detention  under  armed  guard  of  the  Yugoslav 
group  until  the  arrival  of  a  superior  officer  was 
justified.  The  Board  recommended  that  no  disci- 
plinary action  be  taken,  and  that  constant  instruc- 
tions be  given  to  Military  Police  to  be  firm  but  fair 
in  all  of  their  dealings  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid 
similar  incidents  in  the  future.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Officers  have  the 
full  support  of  this  Government,  which  is  confident 
that  if  Yugoslav  military  personnel  in  Zone  A  will 
evince  an  attitude  of  loyal  cooperation  towards 
their  Allied  comrades  in  arms  in  Venezia  Giulia 
they  will  meet  with  a  most  full  and  friendly  re- 
sponse on  the  part  of  American  military  person- 
nel. 

At  the  same  time,  this  Government  desires  the 
Yugoslav  Government  to  know  that  it  resents  the 
charges  that  Allied  military  authorities  took  no 
steps  in  this  matter  and  that  they  inspired  a 
"fascist"  press  to  give  a  "false"  account  of  the  in- 
cident, and  that  it  rejects  these  charges  as  mis- 
chievous propaganda  without  any  foundation  in 
fact. 

Discussion  of  Double  Taxation 
Treaties  With  Belgium 
and  Luxembourg 

[Released  to  the  press  October  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
1  that  draft  conventions  have  been  formulated  for 
the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  respect  to 
income  taxes  in  discussions  between  a  United 
States  tax  delegation  and  representatives  re- 
spectively of  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg. 

These  drafts  have  been  submitted  by  the  nego- 
tiators to  their  respective  governments  for  further 
consideration  with  a  view  to  signature. 

Agreement  upon  the  drafts  with  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  completes  the  discussions  of  the 
United  States  tax  delegation  which  has  recently 
visited  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  possible  bases  for 
conventions  with  those  countries  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation. 


Completion  of  a  similar  draft  convention  on  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  with  the  Netherlands 
was  announced  by  the  Department  on  September 
30,  1946. 

"Avoidance  of  double  taxation"  treaties  on  in- 
come taxes  are  now  in  effect  with  Sweden,  France, 
Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  convention  with  France 
modifying  the  convention  of  1939  will  be  signed  in 
the  near  future. 


Leprosy  Conference — Continued  from  page  664 

(Leonard  Wood  Memorial),  and  various  other 
private  organizations  have  been  asked  to  send  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  United  States  Delegation  is  expected  to  in- 
clude representatives  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Leprosy  Foun- 
dation. 

The  three  principal  topics  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  are:  (1)  classification  of 
leprosy;  (2)  epidemiology  of  leprosy;  and  (3) 
therapeutics  in  leprosy.  Many  South  American 
experts  disagree  with  the  classification  adopted 
at  the  Cairo  conference  in  1938,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  are  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  conference.  Agreement  on  classi- 
fication being  fundamental  to  all  studies  of  the 
disease,  scientific  workers  should  have  a  common 
understanding  regarding  terms  that  are  used  to 
designate  the  various  types  of  the  disease.  Studies 
on  epidemiology  of  the  disease,  and  especially 
those  relating  to  its  relative  prevalence  under  vari- 
ous environmental  conditions,  are  of  great  im- 
portance. While  the  cause  of  leprosy  is  consid- 
ered to  be  Hansen's  bacillus  and  although  the  dis- 
ease is  exclusively  human,  the  mode  of  transmission 
from  sick  to  healthy  persons  is  unknown.  Trans- 
mission by  some  insect  is  still  regarded  as  a  possi- 
bility. Also,  many  consider  that  a  defect  in  diet 
may  lower  natural  resistance  to  the  disease. 

In  the  field  of  therapeutics,  much  of  the  dis- 
cussion will  center  around  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  with  promin  and  diasone.  Both  are  drugs 
of  the  sulfone  group  which  have  been  synthesized 
in  the  United  States.  Favorable  results  have  been 
reported  from  the  leprosy  institutions  at  Chaca- 
chacare,  Trinidad,  and  at  Carville,  Louisiana. 
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Conclusion  of  Agreement  Providing 
for  Operation  of  Ocean  Weather 
Stations  in  North  Atlantic 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Octo- 
ber 3  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  among  North 
Atlantic  countries  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  13  ocean  weather  stations  along 
the  air  routes  across  the  North  Atlantic.  The 
agreement,  signed  in  London  on  September  26, 
will  become  effective  upon  acceptance  by  the  nine 
signatory  governments.1 

The  United  States  Delegation  to  the  London 
conference  was  comprised  of  representatives  from 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  with  a  representative  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Delegation.  The  Delegation  was  unani- 
mous in  urging  that  this  Government  sign  the 
agreement. 

The  ocean  weather  stations  are  imperative  for 
the  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  trans- Atlantic 
flights.  Their  provision  has  been  an  increasingly 
difficult  problem  since  the  withdrawal  of  stations 
provided  by  the  United  States  military  services 
and  which  served  the  heavy  trans-Atlantic  mili- 
tary traffic  during  the  war.  Designed  for  the 
observing  and  reporting  of  important  weather 
data  on  the  high  seas,  the  ocean  weather  stations 
will  provide  needed  navigational  aids  through 
radio  beacons  and  other  aeronautical  equipment, 
and  will  also  be  able  to  assist  in  search  and  rescue 
operations  in  any  emergency. 

The  Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Sta- 
tions was  called  in  London  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (PICAO)  and  convened  September 
17,  1946.  Governments  represented  at  the  con- 
ference included  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States  of  America.  Al- 
though the  Governments  of  Denmark,  Iceland, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  will  not  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ocean  weather  stations  at  this  time, 
and  hence  did  not  sign  the  London  agreement, 
provision  is  made  in  the  agreement  for  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  contributions  through  the  PICAO 

*For  text  of  the  agreement  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  697. 
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Interim  Council  should  these  Governments  ac- 
tively utilize  the  services  provided  by  the  sta- 
tions. 

The  formula  used  as  a  guide  in  determining 
which  governments  should  contribute  for  the  pro- 
vision and  upkeep  of  the  stations  was  based  on 
the  frequency  of  trans-Atlantic  crossings  expected 
to  be  flown  by  the  airlines  of  the  states  involved. 
This  formula  was  modified  somewhat  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  contribution  in  kind  rather 
than  in  cash  could  be  followed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  United  States,  which  is  expected  to  operate 
between  65  and  75  percent  of  total  trans- Atlantic 
crossings  through  1948,  will  provide  and  maintain 
seven  of  the  ocean  weather  stations.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  will  operate  one  station  in  co- 
operation with  Canada,  who  has  agreed  to  share 
half  the  costs  of  this  station.  This  Government 
thus  will  provide  58  percent  of  the  total  weather- 
station program  planned  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  United  Kingdom  will  operate  twc 
of  the  stations  and  will  share  in  the  operation  oi 
a  third  with  Norway  and  Sweden.  France  will  be 
responsible  for  one  station,  and  Belgium  and  th( 
Netherlands  will  share  in  the  operation  of  the 
thirteenth  station.  Ireland  has  agreed  to  con- 
tribute 5,000  pounds  annually  for  the  upkeep  ol 
the  13  stations. 

The  stations  for  which  the  United  States  wil 
be  responsible  will  be  operated  by  the  U.S.  Coasl 
Guard.  By  the  first  of  November,  the  Coast 
Guard  expects  to  have  four  of  the  stations  ir 
operation.  Each  of  the  stations  will  have  com 
plete  weather-reporting  equipment  which  will  b< 
operated  by  personnel  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau 

The  agreement  has  received  enthusiastic  endorse 
ment  by  responsible  aviation  officials  in  this  Gov 
ernment  as  well  as  by  the  Commandant  of  th< 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureaui 
the  two  agencies  responsible  for  the  operation  oj 
the  ships  to  be  used  for  the  ocean  weather  stations 
The  weather  data  to  be  collected  and  disseminated 
every  three  hours  daily  by  the  stations  will  hi 
useful  not  only  to  aviation  and  maritime  interests 
but  also  to  industry  and  agriculture  generally,  in  aJ 
much  as  the  data  will  be  important  to  long-rang* 
weather  forecasting. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  as  follows : 

Delegate: 

J.  Paul  Barringer,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division 
Department  of  State 
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Alternate  Delegates: 

Delbert  M.  Little,  Assistant  Chief,  U.S.  Weather  Bureau, 

Department  of  Commerce 
Laurence  S.  Kuter,  Maj.  Gen.,  U.S.A.,  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  Interim  Council  of  PICAO 

Advisers: 

Paul  T.  David,  Assistant  Chief,  Fiscal  Division,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

Garrett  V.  Graves,  Commander,  U.S.C.G.,  Chief,  Aer- 
ology and  Oceanography  Section,  Office  of  Opera- 
tions, Headquarters,  U.S.  Coast  Guard 

Norman  R.  Hagen,  Meteorological  Attache,  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, London,  England 


Advisers — Continued 

Robert  F.  Hickey,  Captain,  U.S.  Navy,  London,  Eng- 
land 

Paul  M.  Huber,  Major,  U.S.A.,  Headquarters,  Air 
Weather  Service,  Army  Air  Forces 

Chris  M.  Lample,  Chief,  Air  Navigation  Facilities 
Service,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Harold  G.  Moore,  Captain,  U.S.C.G.,  Coordinator  for 
International  Affairs,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard 

Charles  I.  Stanton,  Deputy  Administrator,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration 


Peace:    A  Challenge  to  American  Leadership 

BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  HILLDRING  < 


Today  we  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making 
peace.  Making  peace  is  a  complicated  business, 
far  more  complicated  than  waging  war.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  will  win  the  peace,  a  good  peace 
and  a  lasting  peace,  provided  the  people  of  the 
United  States  understand  the  part  they  must  play 
in  solving  this  problem.  It  is  on  this  issue  that 
I  wish  to  speak  to  you  today. 

We  fought  World  War  I  to  preserve  democracy, 
and  we  won  most  of  the  battles  in  that  war.  More 
importantly  we  won  the  -final  battles  that  brought 
about  an  armistice  and  a  set  of  peace  treaties  dic- 
tated by  the  Allied  powers.  But  did  we  really 
win  World  War  I?  In  1918,  in  1928  —  even  in 
1938  —  most  Americans  would  have  answered  that 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  recite  all  the  events 
between  the  wars  that  clearly  indicate  that  think- 
ing Americans  honestly  believed  that  by  winning 
the  battles  of  World  War  I  the  Allied  nations  had 
protected  and  made  secure  their  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

I  will  merely  mention  a  few  of  the  milestones 
that  served  as  gages  of  the  American  attitude  of 
those  days.  For  one  thing,  we  declined  to  partici- 
pate in  the  League  of  Nations.  But  worse  than 
that  we  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
intellectual  retreats  of  modern  times — a  retreat  to 
rock-ribbed  isolation  behind  our  two  oceans.  So 
impregnable  was  this  position  and  so  great  was  the 
sense  of  well-being  in  the  American  mind  that  it 
was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  obvious  mean- 
ing  of  German  rearmament,  of  the  brutal  conquest 
of  Abyssinia,  of  the  invasion  of  Manchuria — even 


of  the  threat  of  Fascist  and  Nazi  ideologies.  What 
I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  most  thinking  Ameri- 
cans— yes,  even  most  leaders  of  American 
thought — sat  tranquilly  in  their  ivory  towers  while 
the  foundations  of  our  civilization  were  being — I 
was  going  to  say  whittled  away ;  rather,  I  should 
say,  were  being  blasted  away  from  under  us. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  question.  Did  we  really 
win  World  War  I  ?  If  we  fought  the  war  in  order 
to  win  battles,  the  answer  is  yes.  But  if  we  en- 
gaged in  that  war  to  make  democracy  secure,  and 
I  think  that's  why  we  fought,  then  I  believe  history 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  did  not  achieve 
by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  our  manhood  and  our 
treasure  the  objectives  for  which  we  waged  the 
war. 

And  so  along  came  World  War  II.  By  a  spon- 
taneous and  Herculean  effort  on  our  part  and  by 
the  miraculous  resistance  of  our  Allies,  notably 
England  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  have  again 
won  all  of  the  battles.  All  fighting  ceased  over  a 
year  ago.  But  very  regretfully  I  am  forced  to 
express  the  opinion  that  we  have  not  as  yet 
achieved  any  of  the  main  objectives  for  which  we 
fought  World  War  II.    The  war  has  not  been  won. 

That,  my  friends,  is  just  where  we  find  ourselves 
on  this  delightful  September  afternoon  in  1946. 
The  eradication  of  Fascism,  the  elimination  of 
intolerance,  the  establishment  of  an  enduring 
peace,  these  are  the  objectives  for  which  we  fought, 
and  this  is  the  part  of  the  conflict  which  must  be 
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won,  if  it  is  won  at  all,  by  the  people  themselves 
under  intelligent  and  forceful  civilian  leadership. 

It  is  the  battle  for  peace.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned  the  soldiery  for  this  battle  is 
all  the  men  and  all  the  women  of  America. 

You  will  be,  or  at  least  you  should  be,  the  leaders 
of  our  people  in  this  great  struggle. 

"What  exactly",  you  ask,  "should  we  do?" 

Let  me  start  by  telling  you  what  shouldn't  be 
done.  We  will  never  accomplish  our  purpose  by 
negative  measures.  This  isn't  something  that  can 
be  done  without  positive  effort  and  without  some 
sacrifices,  individually  and  collectively.  Several 
weeks  ago  a  distinguished  American  informed  me 
that  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  United  States 
should  be  represented  in  Berlin  by  the  best  mind 
in  his  field  of  endeavor  the  country  possessed. 
No,  he  personally  couldn't  accept  the  position. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  heavily  committed  at  home. 
Ten  other  distinguished  Americans  in  the  same 
field  of  activity  have  given  expressions  of  the  same 
high  purpose  as  to  the  caliber  of  the  man  we  should 
send  to  Berlin,  and  all  ten  of  them  have  been 
equally  regretful  of  their  inability  to  go  to  Berlin. 
That  is  not  the  sort  of  approach  to  the  solution  of 
world  problems  that  I  advocate. 

Neither  do  I  advocate  adherence  to  our  pre-war 
philosophy  of  virtue  and  weakness.  If  we  are  to 
discharge  our  responsibilities  of  leadership  in  the 
international  field,  we  must  be  strong  as  well  as 
good. 

As  for  positive  steps,  effective  leadership  of 
civilian  opinion  will  require  active  and  intelligent 
interest  in  world  affairs.  It  will  require  the  same 
intellectual  curiosity  that  the  American  now 
possesses  with  regard  to  the  public  school  system 
in  his  community,  to  the  cost  of  living,  to  the  kind 
of  movies  his  children  sees,  to  the  public  health,  to 
the  tariff,  and  to  the  many  other  facets  of  our 
purely  domestic  existence.  He  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  facts  of  life  in  the  world  at  large. 
He  should  know,  for  example,  what  the  elements 
of  the  problems  in  Germany  are  today,  what  im- 
plications these  problems  have  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  world,  and  he  should  know  these  things  in 
order  that  he  may  mobilize  the  opinion  of  his  com- 
munity behind  his  Washington  officials  when  they 
are  right,  and  in  order  that  he  may  set  these  same 
officials  right  when  in  his  judgment  they  are  wrong. 
In  a  sense  we  must  revise  our  views  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  good  citizen.    Heretofore,  it  has  been 
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a  generally  accepted  theory  that  an  American  is 
a  good  citizen  if  he  is  a  useful  member  of  his 
community,  if  he  votes  regularly,  and  if  he  main- 
tains an  interest  in  civic  and  national  affairs.  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  thought  that  this  standard 
for  citizenship  and  for  civic  leadership  is  today 
outmoded.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  now 
all  citizens  of  the  world,  and  if  we  want  the 
United  States  to  be  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  land 
we  must  come  to  grips  with  the  realization  that 
our  goal  cannot  be  attained  unless  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  also  peaceful  and  has  at  least  a  minimum 
of  economic  stability  and  security. 

You  men  of  the  Legion,  for  the  most  part,  have 
planted  your  boots  in  the  mud  of  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world. 

You  have  had  invaluable  first-hand  experience 
with  our  international  obligations.  You  know 
pretty  well  the  feelings  and  anxieties  of  the  people 
you  helped  to  liberate  and  of  our  Allies  who  helped 
us  in  World  War  II.  These  people  without  ex- 
ception are  looking  to  us  today.  They,  like  us, 
are  beset  by  a  multitude  of  problems.  Better  than 
any  other  class  of  our  citizenry  you  understand 
that  by  helping  them  to  solve  their  problems  we 
will  be  making  a  most  substantial  and  essential 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  own  problems. 

The  foremost  problems  confronting  us  in  con- 
nection with  peacemaking,  and  in  American  for- 
eign relations,  are  to  be  found  today  in  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  our  military  forces:  Germany, 
Austria,  Japan,  and  Korea. 

The  defeat  of  the  enemy  military  forces  by  the 
Allied  powers  solved  one  problem,  but  created 
others.  Victory  on  the  field  of  battle  set  the  stage 
for  one  of  the  greatest  experiments  the  world  has 
known.  This  country  has  undertaken  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sharing  in  the  complex  task  of 
governing  approximately  175,000,000  people. 

Millions  of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  are  now 
under  our  control.  In  determining  their  future, 
we  must  somehow  find,  and  we  will  find,  a  means 
of  getting  along  with  the  other  occupying  powers 
with  whom  we  share  the  responsibility  for  that 
control.  To  help  you  understand  one  facet  of  the 
problem,  let  me  suggest  that  you  magnify  many 
times  the  clashing  interests,  the  different  points 
of  view,  and  the  motives  revealed  in  your  city 
council  or  State  legislature,  and  you  will  begin  to 
realize  the  complexities  of  the  negotiations  that 
must  be  undertaken  before  a  common  understand- 
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ing  can  be  reached.  After  all,  the  differences  re- 
flected in  a  city  council  or  State  legislature  are 
differences  within  one  country,  whereas  the  differ- 
ences among  the  members  of  the  Control  Council 
in  Berlin  or  Vienna  are  differences  among  four 
countries  with  respect  to  questions  affecting  the 
people  of  a  fifth  country. 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  task  may  be,  we  have 
undertaken  the  job  of  shaping  the  destinies  of 
millions  of  persons  along  lines  that  we  believe  will 
be  compatible  with  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world.  The  best  thought,  the  ablest  person- 
nel, and  the  understanding  and  resources  of  this 
country  are  required  to  meet  these  responsibilities. 
(l  have  said  that  this  country  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  governing  millions  of  people  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  We  share  that  responsibility  with 
the  Soviets,  the  British,  and  the  French,  and,  as  is 
only  natural,  their  views  and  ours  sometimes  differ 
as  to  the  methods  that  are  to  be  followed  in  obtain- 
ing ultimate  objectives.  We  had  similar  differ- 
ences with  our  Allies  in  planning  strategy  and 
tactics  during  the  war.  We  worked  out  those  dif- 
ferences then.  I  am  confident  that  with  patience, 
reason,  and  persistence  we  can  iron  out  our 
differences  now.* 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  interests 
of  the  great  powers  are  more  sharply  outlined 
than  in  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and  Korea. 
Basically,  the  United  States  wants  to  see  these 
occupied  countries  demilitarized  and  democra- 
tized.    I  believe  that  our  Allies  share  these  views.} 

In  Germany  we  are  working  to  create  a  country 
that  will  no  longer  be  a  threat  to  peace,  that  will 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  economic  recovery 
of  Europe,  and  that  will  develop  conditions  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  democratic  institutions. 
In  defeat,  as  in  pre-war  years,  Germany  remains 
the  crossroads  of  Europe.  Its  transportation,  its 
communications  system,  and  its  economy  are  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. In  order  that  Germany  may  effectively 
contribute  to  European  economic  recovery,  it  is 
our  belief  that  Germany  must  be  treated  as  one 
country  and  not  as  four  countries.  To  that  end, 
we  have  recently  proceeded  with  the  merger  of 
the  American  and  British  zones  of  occupation. 
We  hope  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  breaking  down  the  artificial  zonal  bar- 
riers that  have  hitherto  existed.  It  is  our  hope 
that  the  Russians  and  the  French  will  soon  merge 
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their  zones  with  the  American  and  British  zones. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Stuttgart,  forcefully  stated  the  direction  toward 
which  our  policy  will  be  aimed  when  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France  meet  later  this  year  to  con- 
sider the  German  question. 

In  the  meantime,  your  Government  is  proceed- 
ing with  the  revision  of  the  basic  directive — 
J.C.S.  Document  1067— to  the  American  Com- 
mander in  Germany.  This  directive  guides  the 
Commander  of  the  United  States  Forces  of  the 
European  Theater  and  lays  down  the  policy  which 
he  will  follow.  The  American  position  will  be 
made  clear  not  only  in  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  but  also  in  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin. 

To  turn  now  to  the  other  major  defeated  coun- 
try, Japan,  we  find  that  our  objectives  are  gener- 
ally the  same  as  in  Germany.  We  have  been 
working  to  demilitarize  Japan  industrially  as  well 
as  militarily.  As  in  Germany,  we  are  now  em- 
barking on  a  program  to  make  Japan  as  self- 
sufficient  as  possible.  The  sooner  Japan  and 
Germany  are  able  to  pay  their  own  way  economi- 
cally, the  earlier  the  American  Government  can 
cease  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  use  in  those 
countries. 

In  Japan,  our  problems  are  somewhat  simpler 
than  they  are  in  Germany,  for  we  already  have 
economic  and  internal  political  unity.  There  is 
an  indigenous  government  in  Japan,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  country,  with  the  result 
that  the  problem  of  exercising  control  over  the 
Japanese  is  greatly  simplified. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  we 
have  no  problems  in  Japan.  The  task  of  elimi- 
nating certain  industries  and  rehabilitating  and 
stimulating  others  in  the  interest  of  creating  a 
peaceful  Japanese  economy  is  a  gigantic  one. 

With  regard  to  Austria  and  Korea,  our  policy 
has  called  for  a  different  approach  from  that  with 
respect  to  Germany  and  Japan.  We  have  treated 
Austria  and  Korea  not  as  enemy  countries  but  as 
liberated  countries.  With  our  Allies,  we  agreed 
that  Austria  should  be  a  free,  democratic,  and  in- 
dependent country. 

If  the  commitments  of  this  country  are  to  have 
any  real  meaning,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  Austria  is  maintained  as  an  independent 
and  a  united  country  in  the  heart  of  Europe.     This 
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Government  has  a  program  of  reconstruction  for 
Austria  that  will  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  in  order  to  aid  the  Austrians  in  develop- 
ing their  economy  and  in  maintaining  their  politi- 
cal freedom. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  Korea  has  been  liberated 
from  Japanese  rule.  American  policy  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  united,  democratic,  and  inde- 
pendent Korea.  As  you  may  know,  under  the 
terms  of  the  military  occupation,  northern  Korea 
is  held  by  the  Soviet  Army,  while  we  administer 
the  southern  half  of  the  country.  We  early  sought 
to  unite  the  two  zones  of  Korea  under  a  joint  U.S.- 
Soviet commission.  Unfortunately,  that  has  been 
delayed  owing  to  a  difference  of  views  between  our- 
selves and  our  Russian  colleagues. 
/i  have  cited  only  a  few  problems  in  only  a  few 
places,  in  an  effort  to  indicate  that  high  obstacles 
lie  in  the  path  to  peace.  These  obstacles  must  be 
cleared  or  we  must  detour  around  them  if  we  are 
to  achieve  peace.  Peace  will  not  fall  in  our  lap ; 
it  must  be  worked  for. 

Success,  to  no  small  extent,  depends  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
American  leadership  that  includes  all  Americans. 
The  realization  of  this  is  not  impossible,  but  it  will 
take  a  lot  of  work,  sacrifice,  patience,  and  intelli- 
gence. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  the  battle  for  peace.  It  is 
a  cause  in  which  the  veteran  has  unique  qualifica- 
tions for  leadership.  It  is  the  final  battle  of  World 
War  II.  > 

U.  S.-Argentine  Negotiations  on  Air 
Transport  Agreement  Suspended 

[Released  to  the  press  October  1] 

The  United  States  and  the  Argentine  Delega- 
tions suspended  on  October  1,  for  the  time  being, 
negotiations  relating  to  the  conclusion  of  an  air- 
transport agreement  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

The  Argentines  insisted  upon  provision  for  the 
division  of  air  traffic  between  the  two  countries 
according  to  a  prescribed  formula  and  also  on 
limiting  the  frequency  of  schedules  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  services  to  be  offered.  The  United 
States  upheld  the  view  that  international  air  traffic 
should  be  covered  by  free  and  fair  competition  be- 
tween the  national  airlines  of  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments, subject  to  the  safeguards  which  are  a 


part  of  the  bilateral  agreements  the  United  States 
has  concluded  with  many  other  countries. 

Suspension  of  these  conferences  is  temporary, 
and  does  not  affect  the  continuance  of  American 
air  services  now  being  furnished  by  Pan  American 
Airways  and  Panagra  to  Argentina.  At  the  close 
of  the  conference  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Delegates  that  despite  the  absence  of  an  air- 
transport agreement  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
provided  a  means  for  the  inauguration  of  new 
services  by  a  properly  designated  Argentine  car- 
rier upon  principles  of  reciprocity  of  treatment. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Argentine  carrier,  FAMA, 
will  file  an  application  for  such  a  permit  pursuant 
to  the  act.  Similarly,  an  application  will  be  filed 
for  the  United  States  carrier,  Braniff,  with  the 
Argentine  authorities  for  permission,  pending 
further  developments,  to  fly  the  route  certificated 
to  it  in  the  recent  Latin  American  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  No  present 
changes,  other  than  improved  services,  are  con- 
templated on  the  routes  now  being  flown  by  Pan 
American  and  Panagra. 

In  the  view  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  the  discussions  with  the 
Argentine  Delegation  have  proved  helpful. 
Frank  discussion  was  had  on  all  aspects  of  air 
transportation,  and  agreement  was  reached  on  the 
general  principle  that  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  air  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina  would  redound  to  the  mutual  benefit  of 
both  countries.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States 
representatives,  however,  full  development  of  air 
transportation  is  not  likely  to  be  achieved  until 
the  type  of  arbitrary  restrictions  to  which  the 
United  States  is  opposed  is  eliminated  by  inter- 
national agreement. 

Visit  of  Argentine  Psychologist 

Dr.  Horacio  J.  A.  Rimoldi,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Psychology  and  professor  of  biology  of 
the  University  of  Cuyo,  Mendoza,  Argentina,  is 
visiting  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Department  of  State.  He  plans  to  spend  a  year  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  taking  advanced 
training  and  research  work  in  the  psychometric 
laboratory.  His  special  interest  is  in  the  field  of 
psychological  measurement  and  related  subjects. 
The  University  of  Chicago  has  issued  a  supple- 
mentary grant  to  facilitate  this  project. 
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September  27,  191fi. 
Hie  Honorable 

James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State. 
|r: 

I  am  honored  to  transmit  to  you  the  final  report 
sf  the  United  States  National  Commission  for  the 
[Jnited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization.  This  report  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  members  of  the  National  Com- 
mission at  the  end  of  the  session  terminating  its 
four-day  meeting  in  Washington,  September  23 
through  September  26. 

This  report  highlights  the  most  important  rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Commission  to  the 
[Jnited  States  Government,  for  advocacy  by  the 
[Jnited  States  Delegation  at  the  forthcoming  Gen- 
eral Conferences  of  UNESCO  in  Paris  in  Novem- 
ber. In  addition  to  this  general  summary,  there 
are  many  other  proposals  of  vital  importance 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Commission  growing 
out  of  the  specialized  studies  by  its  round  tables  on 
education,  natural  sciences,  social  services,  creative 
arts,  cultural  institutions,  humanities,  and  mass 
communications. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  National  Com- 
mission recommendations  are  bold  and  construc- 
tive. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion, according  to  its  report,  that  "the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  present  crisis  is 
so  great  and  so  pressing  that  the  Organization 
should  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  proper  means, 
however  novel  or  however  costly,  which  give  prom- 
ise of  success.  The  Organization  is  itself  a  new 
agency,  daring  in  purpose  and  novel  in  structure. 
The  means  it  employs  should  be  appropriate  to 
its  nature.  It  must  serve  as  the  cutting  edge  for 
international  action." 

The  Commission  received  with  appreciation 
your  message  urging  UNESCO  to  help  clear  away 
the  barriers  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  which  divide 


peoples.  The  Commission  called  upon  President 
Truman  who  told  them  that  the  Commission  could 
make  the  "greatest  contribution  in  the  history  of 
the  world  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  as  a  whole, 
if  it  really  goes  at  it  in  the  spirit  that  is  intended". 
He  told  the  delegates  he  thought  they  were  on  the 
road  to  doing  the  job. 

In  my  opening  address  to  the  Commission,  I 
warned  the  members  that  their  actions  would  be 
closely  followed  and  often  severely  criticized,  and 
that  many  demands  would  be  made  upon  their 
time  and  energy.  I  dedicated  the  Commission  to 
hard  work. 

I  have  attended  many  conferences,  but  I  have 
never  seen  as  sincere  and  hard  working  a  group  as 
this  Commission  proved  to  be  this  week.  Many 
diverse  viewpoints  were  represented,  yet  out  of  this 
diversity  grew  surprising  unity.  The  Commission 
gives  every  promise  of  becoming,  as  you  and  I  had 
hoped,  the  collective  brain  to  the  whole  nervous 
system  of  American  culture,  science,  education  and 
means  of  communication. 

In  addition  to  the  obligation  imposed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  Commission,  to  advise  the  United 
States  Government  on  its  participation  in 
UNESCO,  there  is  a  second  role  for  its  members 
of  which  they  were  deeply  conscious.  This  is  to 
act  as  liaison  with  the  thousands  of  organizations 
in  this  country,  and  their  millions  of  individual 
members,  in  carrying  out  the  UNESCO  program 
within  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  members 
present  and  organizations  represented  are  already 
proceeding  energetically  to  fulfill  this  responsi- 
bility. For  example,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  proposes  to  devote  the  entire  No- 
vember issue  of  its  magazine,  which  goes  to  three 
and  a  half  million  members,  to  the  meeting  of  this 
National  Commission  and  to  the  opportunities  for 
achieving  peace  through  understanding,  for  which 
UNESCO  was  created. 
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If  UNESCO  is  to  be  in  fact  "the  spearhead  of 
the  United  Nations",  as  the  Ambassador  from 
France  told  the  members  of  the  Commission  at  its 
dinner,  then  this  grass-roots  activity,  sponsored 
and  promoted  by  the  100  members  authorized  for 
the  National  Commission,  will  help  the  American 
people  achieve  an  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
and  the  aims  of  American  Foreign  policy. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  as  were  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  at  the  statement  by  one 
of  the  members  that  a  new  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  more  than  30  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  know  that  the  United  States 
is  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  This  illus- 
trates both  the  domestic  need  for  the  National 
Commission  and  its  opportunity. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  to  the  so-called 
practical  men  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their 
political  leaders,  will  be  the  attitude  unanimously 
expressed  by  this  group  towards  the  proposed 
UNESCO  budget.  The  Commission  stated  that 
even  if  the  program  were  to  cost  a  billion  dollars 
or  more  annually,  it  would  be  "cheap  insurance" 
against  another  war.  I  may  say  that  no  such 
budget  was  contemplated  because  the  Commission 
is  fully  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a 
sufficient  number  of  hard-headed  projects,  with 
sound  administration  and  with  reasonable  hope 
of  success,  to  warrant  any  such  sum  in  the  near 
future.  However,  General  Sarnoff  estimated  for 
one  of  the  round  tables  that  it  would  cost  $250,- 
000,000  to  develop  the  worldwide  communications 
system  required  by  the  United  Nations,  capable  of 
laying  down  a  strong  and  consistent  radio  signal, 
in  all  mnjor  areas  of  the  world,  comparable  to  the 
signal  now  received  from  a  local  radio  station. 
General  Sarnoff  says  that  such  a  world  system  is 
today  technically  feasible.  Such  a  worldwide 
radio  network  is  one  of  the  proposals  unani- 
mously endorsed  by  the  National  Commission. 

The  Commission  elected  the  following  as  its 
officers : 


Chairman  : 

Milton  Eisenhower,  President, 

Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 
Vice  Chairmen: 

Edward  W.  Barrett, 

Editorial  Director,  Neiosweek, 
New  York,  New  York. 
Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chancellor, 
Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Waldo  G.  Leland, 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Outstanding  in  leadership  and  energy  among 
the  members  present  in  Washington  this  week  was 
Mr.  Archibald  MacLeish,  who  acted  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  which  drafted  the  attached  re- 
port. Mr.  MacLeish's  long  interest  in  UNESCO, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  UNESCO  Constitu- 
tion when  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  American 
Delegation  in  London  last  fall,  are  well  known  to 
you. 

I  may  say  that  no  experience  I  have  had  in  my 
thirteen  months  in  the  State  Department  has 
moved  me  more  deeply  than  the  meeting  this  week 
of  this  new  and  unique  organ  created  by  Congress 
to  advise  the  Department.  As  your  representative 
at  these  meetings,  I  have  been  deeply  stirred  by  the 
passionate  desire  of  these  distinguished  private 
citizens  to  devote  themselves  to  the  same  cause  to 
which  you  are  devoting  yourself  in  Paris — the  dis- 
pelling of  the  ignorance,  mistrust  and  misunder- 
standing which  is  prevalent  throughout  the  world 
today — and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  that 
moral  and  intellectual  solidarity  of  mankind 
which  is  the  goal  of  the  UNESCO  constitution. 
Respectfully, 

William  Benton 
Assistant  Secretary 


REPORT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


To  the  Secretary  of  State 

Sir  :  The  United  States  National  Commission  for 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  organized  by  you  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  3  of  House  Joint  Resolution 


305  of  the  79th  Congress  (Public  Law  565,  79th 
Congress,  Chapter  700,  2d  Session) ,  met  in  Wash- 
ington from  September  23  to  September  26,  1946, 
to  advise  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  first  General 
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Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Organization,  and  specifically  on 
the  position  to  be  taken  in  the  Organization  by 
the  United  States  Delegation. 

The  purpose  of  the  Organization,  as  stated  in 
its  Constitution,  is  to  contribute  to  peace  and 
security  by  promoting  collaboration  among  the 
nations  through  education,  science  and  culture. 
The  Organization  is  not  conceived  of,  in  other 
words,  as  an  international  undertaking  to  promote 
education  and  science  and  culture  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  rather,  through  education  and  science 
and  culture,  to  advance  the  peace  of  the  world. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Commission,  the 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  American  Delegation 
in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Organization 
should  be  determined  by  this  purpose.  The  Amer- 
ican Delegation  should  support  those  proposals  for 
action  by  the  Organization  which  give  promise  of 
advancing  directly  and  significantly  the  cause  of 
peace  through  understanding.  The  necessity  of 
this  labor  grows  clearer  from  day  to  day  as  the 
effects  of  misunderstanding  and  distrust  and  fear 
upon  the  conduct  of  international  relations  become 
increasingly  evident.  The  recognition  of  the  fun- 
damental community  of  human  interests  which 
made  possible  the  great  collaborative  effort  of  the 
war  has  diminished  with  time  and  change,  and  the 
possibility  of  common  effort  for  peace  and  for 
security  has  diminished  with  it.  To  restore  and 
make  increasingly  articulate  the  intellectual  and 
moral  solidarity  of  mankind — to  identify  and  ana- 
lyze existing  obstacles  to  that  solidarity  and  to 
develop  action  which  will  strengthen  or  create 
forces  to  overcome  them — is  the  most  immediate 
and  the  most  urgent  need  of  our  time. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Commission,  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  present 
crisis  in  so  great  and  so  pressing  that  the  Organiza- 
tion should  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  proper 
means,  however  novel  or  however  costly,  which 
give  promise  of  success.  The  Organization  is  itself 
a  new  agency,  daring  in  purpose  and  novel  in  struc- 
ture. The  means  it  employs  should  be  appropriate 
to  its  nature.  It  must  serve  as  the  cutting  edge 
for  international  action.  If  annual  military  ex- 
penditures of  thirteen  billion  dollars  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
attack  are  justified,  ten  percent  of  that  amount, 


and  far  more  than  ten  percent,  might  well  and 
wisely  be  expended  to  remove  or  greatly  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  attack.  It  would  be  cheap  insur- 
ance. In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
military  opinion  that  no  adequate  military  defense 
against  the  weapons  of  modern  warfare  exists.  In 
the  second  place,  even  if  such  measures  were  avail- 
able, their  cost  in  terms  of  life  and  suffering  are  so 
inestimably  great  that  any  action  which  would 
diminish  the  necessity  for  their  use  would  be 
economical. 

The  budget  of  UNESCO  cannot  now  be  esti- 
mated. The  National  Commission  believes,  how- 
ever, that  a  budget  in  the  amount  of  a  billion  or 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  or  even  more  might 
well  be  justified,  if  practicable  and  useful  projects 
requiring  such  expenditures  presented  themselves. 
The  National  Commission  pledges  itself  to  sup- 
port the  Organization  to  the  limits  of  its  power 
so  far  as  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  budget  of  UNESCO  is  concerned. 

But  though  the  American  Delegation  should  be 
prepared  to  think  and  to  act  boldly  and  imagina- 
tively in  the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  it 
should  never  forget,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Commis- 
sion, that  it  represents  a  people  deeply  and  firmly 
committed  to  certain  fundamental  propositions 
bearing  upon  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man.  It 
should  hold  unwaiveringly  to  the  absolute  require- 
ment of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression as  the  basic  means  of  arriving  at  the 
world  understanding  which  is  the  immediate  as 
well  as  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Organization's 
labors. 

The  Commission  has  considered  a  large  num- 
ber of  proposals  for  action  by  the  new  Organiza- 
tion as  developed  by  a  Preparatory  Commission  es- 
tablished in  London  by  the  Conference  of  the 
United  Nations  which  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
the  new  Organization  in  November,  1945.  These 
proposals  will  be  reviewed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO.  Accordingly, 
the  National  Commission  has  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  Preparatory  Commission  as  a  point  of 
departure  and  has  not  hesitated  to  develop  and  to 
advance  additional  or  different  ideas  of  its  own. 
The  present  report  of  the  Commission  does  not 
undertake  to  list  in  full  the  recommendations 
adopted  by  the  National  Commission  in  the  various 
fields  of  UNESCO's  activity.  Many  of  these, 
specific  and  detailed  in  character,  are  submitted  to 
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you  in  a  document  supplemental  to  this  report  for 
such  use  as  you  may  think  wise  to  make  of  them. 
The  Commission  believes  that  these  recommenda- 
tions should  be  supported  by  the  American  Delega- 
tion in  so  far  as  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  this  report.  The 
recommendations  here  listed  are  the  recommenda- 
tions to  which  the  Commission  attaches  greatest 
over-all  and  present  importance.  They  are,  more- 
over, recommendations  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
work  UNESCO  should  undertake. 

We  have  arranged  our  proposals  in  terms  of  the 
functions  of  the  Organization  as  denned  in  the 
first  Article  of  its  Constitution.  Fundamentally, 
the  concern  of  the  Organization  is  with  the  rela- 
tions of  men  to  each  other.  It  approaches  these 
relations  in  terms  of  three  kinds  of  international 
collaboration.  First,  international  collaboration 
for  the  'preservation  of  men's  knowledge  of  them- 
selves, their  world  and  each  other;  second,  inter- 
national collaboration  for  the  increase  of  that 
knowledge  through  learning,  science  and  the  arts; 
third,  international  collaboration  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  that  knowledge  through  education  and 
through  all  the  instruments  of  communication  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  earth  in  order  that  under- 
standing may  replace  mistrust  and  suspicion  and 
the  fear  which  leads  to  war. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  the  order  of 
present  urgency  puts  the  third  of  these  functions 
first.  The  Commission,  therefore,  recommends  at 
this  time  only  a  limited  number  of  projects  in  con- 
nection with  the  first  and  second  activities  of  the 
Organization. 

(1)  International  Collaboration  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  Men's  Knowledge  of  Themselves,  Their 
World,  and  Each  Other. 

Here  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
American  Delegation  advance  and  support  pro- 
posals for  action  looking  toward  the  rehabilitation 
of  libraries,  museums,  scientific  laboratories  and 
educational  institutions  and  other  depositories  of 
the  materials  and  tools  of  art  and  learning.  The 
Commission  does  not  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Organization  under  its  Constitution  to  attempt 
the  work  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  it- 
self. The  Organization  is,  however,  the  only  body 
which  can  properly  direct  a  general  study  of  needs 
and  draft  a  plan  of  action. 
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( 2 )  International  Collaboration  for  the  Increase 
of  Men's  Knowledge  of  Themselves,  Their  World 
and  Each  Other  Through  Learning,  Science  and 
the  Arts. 

Here  the  Commission  feels  that  the  American 
Delegation  should  advance  and  support  proposals 
looking  toward  the  development  of  conditions 
more  favorable  to  the  creative  and  investigative 
work  of  artists,  scientists  and  scholars.  Where 
agencies  capable  of  improving  these  conditions  in 
whole  or  in  part  already  exist,  the  Organization 
should  give  its  active  support  and  encouragement 
to  their  undertakings  and  should  attempt  to  facili- 
tate their  cooperation  with  each  other.  Further- 
more, the  Organization  should  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  agencies  of  this  character  where 
they  are  needed  but  do  not  already  exist. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  studies  by  the  Organization 
of  social  and  international  tensions  which  create 
obstacles  to  international  understanding  and 
therefore  to  peace,  and  for  action  by  the  Organiza- 
tion to  encourage  the  development  of  appropriate 
means  for  their  elimination. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new 
scientific  and  scholarly  projects  for  research  in 
fields  in  which  work  can  most  effectively  be  under- 
taken on  an  international  basis,  as,  for  instance,  re- 
search in  meteorology,  oceanography,  international 
health,  and  the  study  of  epidemic  diseases. 

(3)  International  Collaboration  for  the  Dis- 
semination of  Men's  Knowledge  of  Themselves, 
Their  World  and  Each  Other  through  Education 
and  through  all  the  Instruments  of  Communica- 
tion. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  establishment  or  the 
reestablishment  of  the  means  of  international  com- 
munication through  education  and  through  all 
other  media  where  they  are  needed  and  where  they 
are  at  present  lacking. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Organization,  alone  or  in  connection  with  the 
United  Nations,  of  a  world-wide  radio  network  ca- 
pable of  laying  down  a  strong  and  consistent 
signal  in  all  major  areas  of  the  world. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
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support  proposals  for  the  removal  of  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  in  accordance  with 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Consultants  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  Mass  Media  and 
UNESCO.  The  Commission  differs,  however, 
with  the  Committee  of  Consultants  in  believing 
that  the  Organization  should  concern  itself  with 
the  quality  of  international  communication 
through  the  mass  media  and  should  give  serious 
study  to  the  means  by  which  the  mass  media  may 
be  of  more  positive  and  creative  service  to  the 
cause  of  international  understanding  and  there- 
fore of  peace.  The  Organization  should,  of 
course,  avoid  at  all  times  any  act  or  suggestion 
of  censorship. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  action  to  free  the  channels 
of  international  communication  of  obstacles 
created  by  discriminatory  or  unduly  restrictive 
copyright  legislation,  discriminatory  or  unfair 
rates,  or  other  similar  practices  or  laws. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  that  the  Organization  concern 
itself  with  the  press,  radio  and  motion  pictures, 
and  all  other  means  of  publication,  reproduction 
and  dissemination  of  materials,  as  instruments  at 
the  service  of  art,  education,  culture  and  scientific 
advancement  in  the  labor  of  international  under- 
standing, and  with  the  protection  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  against  any  misuse  of  these  media 
such  as  might  result  in  their  degradation  and  per- 
version to  the  point  of  fostering  international 
ill-will  and  misunderstanding. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  investigation  by  the  Or- 
ganization of  methods  of  education  for  interna- 
tional understanding  and  for  the  development  of 
attitudes  conducive  to  peace.  Such  investigations 
should  direct  themselves  to  the  processes  by  which 
nations  organize  and  give  practice,  within  their 
own  boundaries,  to  their  people  in  the  arts  of 
peaceful  cooperation.  They  should  be  more  than 
mere  fact-finding  investigations.  They  should  be 
sociological  studies  of  great  scope  and  depth. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  that  the  Organization  call  a 
conference  in  the  year  1947  on  the  principles, 
policies  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials. 
This  Conference  should  include  in  its  membership 


classroom  teachers  from  all  educational  levels, 
school  administrators,  writers,  publishers,  and 
other  experts  in  the  production  and  use  of  instruc- 
tional materials. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
teachers,  scholars,  artists,  artisans,  scientists,  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  others,  active  in  the  various 
fields  of  the  Organization's  work. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  looking  to  the  increase  and  im- 
provement of  the  access  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
throughout  the  world  to  printed  and  other  mate- 
rials of  intellectual,  informational  and  cultural 
significance.  The  Commission  believes  that  the 
American  Delegation  should  advance  and  support 
proposals  for  the  development  by  the  Organization 
of  an  effective  system  of  international  inter-library 
loan,  in  original  or  copy,  together  with  the  devel- 
opment of  necessary  international  finding  lists,  and 
arrangements  to  avoid  duplication  in  abstracting 
and  bibliographical  services. 

The  American  Delegation  should  advance  and 
support  proposals  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
establishment  of  popular  library  and  museum  sys- 
tems in  those  areas  of  the  world  where  such  systems 
do  not  now  exist. 


Tax  Treaty  With  the  Netherlands 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Netherlands  have  completed  dis- 
cussions in  The  Hague  exploring  the  possible  bases 
for  conventions  for  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
with  respect  to  income  taxes  and  estate  taxes. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions  there  has  been 
drawn  up  a  draft  convention  which  deals  with  in- 
come taxes  and  contains  provisions  also  with  re- 
spect to  certain  extraordinary  taxes  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  draft  convention  is  being  submitted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  two  countries  to  their 
respective  Governments  for  further  consideration 
with  a  view  to  signature. 

The  discussions  on  estate  taxes  have  not  been 
completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  matter  will  be 
given  further  consideration  in  the  near  future  by 
the  authorities  of  the  two  countries. 


Status  of  Civil  Aviation  Documents 

FORMULATED  AT  CHICAGO,  DECEMBER  7,  1944 
Compiled  as  of  October  2, 1946  by  the  Treaty  Branch,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  off  State 

Dates  of  Signatures 


Country 


Afghanistan 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica ..- 

Cuba 

Czechoslovakia - 

Dominican  Republic. 

Ecuador_ 

Egypt 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

France 

Greece 

Guatemala. 

Haiti - 

Honduras . . 

Iceland 

India 

Iran — --- 

Iraq — 

Ireland 


Final 
Act 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Interim 
Agree- 
ment 


X 
X 

4/9/45 
X 
5/29/45 
X 
X 
X 
5/24/45 
3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

X 

X 

X 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

X 

X 
1/30/45 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Conven- 
tion 


Transit 
Agree- 
ment 
(Two 
Free- 
doms) 


X 
X 

4/9/45 
X 
5/29/45 
X 
X 
X 


3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 

X 

X 

X 

5/9/45 


X 
X 

1/30/45 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

7/4/45 
4/9/45 
X 


Trans- 
port 

Agree- 
ment 
(Five 
Free- 
doms) 


2/10/45 
X 


3/10/45 
4/20/45 
4/18/45 


X 
X 

5/9/45 
3/22/45 

X 

X 
1/30/45 

X 

X 

4/4/45 

X 

X 

X 


3/10/45 
4/20/45 


5/9/45 
3/22/45 


1/30/45 

X 

X 

4/4/45 


8/13/46 


Country 


Lebanon - 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay. --. 

Peru.. 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Turkey. 

Union  of  S.  Africa. 
United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Danish  Minister.. 
Thai  Minister 


Final 
Act 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


Interim 
Agree- 
ment 


Conven- 
tion 


X 
X 

7/9/45 

X 

X 

X 

X 
1/30/45 
5/14/45 
7/27/45 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

6/4/45 

X 

X 

X 

X(6) 


X 
X 

7/9/45 
X 
X 
X 
X 
1/30/45 


7/27/45 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

7/6/45 
X 
X 

6/4/45 
X 
X 
X 


Transit 
Agree- 
ment 
(Two 
Free- 
doms) 


X 
X 

7/9/45 
X 
X 
X 
X 
1/30/45 


Trans- 
port 
Agree- 
ment 
(Five 
Free- 
doms) 


X 
X 


7/27/45 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

7/6/45 

7/6/45 

X 

6/4/45 

X(5) 

X 

X 

X(6) 


X  (1) 
X 


X 
X  (2) 


7/27/45 
X 


7/6/45  (3) 
X  (4) 


X 
X 

X  (6) 


X  indicates  signatures  under  date  of  Dec.  7,  1944. 


The  following  reservations  accompany  the 
signatures : 

(1)  "Ad  referendum  concerning  the  fifth  free- 
dom enumerated  in  Art.  I  Section  1." 

(2)  "In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art. 
IV  Section  1  of  this  agreement  the  Netherlands 
Delegation  hereby  accept  only  the  first  four  privi- 
leges in  Art.  I  Section  1." 

(Reservation  relinquished  by  the  Netherlands 
Sept.  21,  1945.) 

(3)  "In  accordance  with  Art.  IV  section  1  of 
this  agreement,  Syria  accepts  only  the  first  four 
privileges  in  Art.  I  section  1." 

(4)  "In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Art. 
IV  section  1  of  this  agreement  the  Turkish  dele- 


gation hereby  accept  only  the  first  four  privileges! 
in  Art.  I  sect.  1  and  leave  the  acceptance  of  the' 
fifth  privilege  to  the  discretion  of  their  govern- 
ment." 

(5)  "I  declare  that,  failing  later  notification  of 
inclusion,  my  signature  to  this  Agreement  does  nod 
cover  Newfoundland." 

(Reservation  withdrawn  by  United  Kingdom 
Feb.  7,  1945.) 

(6)  "La  Delegacion  de  Venezuela  firma  ad 
referendum  y  deja  constancia  de  que  la  aprobacion 
de  este  documento  por  su  Gobierno  esta  sujeta  a 
las  disposiciones  constitucionales  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  de  Venezuela." 

(Interim,  transit,  and  transport  agreements  ac-; 
cepted  by  Venezuela  Mar.  28, 1946.) 
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'ubsequent  Action  Taken 


Country 


Afghanistan. 

Argentina.-. 

•Australia 

•Belgium 

Bolivia 

•Brazil 

•Canada 

•Chile 

•China 

•Colombia. .- 

Costa  Rica.. 

Cuba 


•Czechoslovakia -. 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic- 
Ecuador 

•Egypt - 

•El  Salvador. - 

Ethiopia- 

•France. 

Greece 

Guatemala.    

Haiti - - 

Honduras -- 

Iceland. -- 

•India --- 

Iran - 


•Iraq 

'•Ireland 

Lebanon 

Liberia.. 

Luxembourg.- 

•Mexico 

•Netherlands 

New  Zealand _ 

Nicaragua. 

•Norway 

Panama.. 

Paraguay 

•Peru.. 

Philippines 

Poland --- 

Portugal. -- 

Spain -- 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

Syria 

•Turkey. -  -■ 

Union  of  S.  Africa. 

•TJnited  Kingdom.. 

•United  States 

Uruguay.- 

Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

Thai  Minister 


Interim 
Agreement 
(Date  of 
Accept- 
ance) 


5/1C/45 

6/4/46 

5/19/45 

4/17/45 

5/17/46 

5/29/45 

12/30/44 

6/4/45 

6/6/45 

6/6/45 


Conven- 
tion (Date 
of  Deposit 
of  Ratifi- 
cation or 
Adherence) 


6/4/46  A 


7/8/46 
2/13/46 


2/20/46 


4/18/45 
11/13/45 
1/25/46 


4/26/45 
5/31/45 
3/22/45 
6/5/45 
9/21/45 


6/2/45 

11/13/45 

6/4/45 

5/1/45  (3) 


Transit 
Agreement 

(Date  of 
Receipt  of 

Note  of 

Accept- 
ance) 


5/17/45 
6/4/46 
8/28/45 
7/19/45 


2/10/45 


Transport 
Agreement 
(Date  of 
Receipt  of 
Note  of 
Accept- 
ance) 


5/17/45 


1/25/46 


6/4/45 
4/27/45 

6/4/45 
3/17/45 

7/9/45 
5/22/45 
1/11/45 
4/18/45  (5) 
12/28/45 
1/30/45 


7/27/45 
5/4/45 

3/22/46 
4/6/45 

5/29/45 

7/30/45 
7/9/45 
7/6/45 
7/6/45 
6/6/45 

11/30/45 

5/31/45  (8) 

2/8/45 


4/18/45 


6/1/45 
3/22/45 


9/21/45 


11/13/45 


6/6/45  (1) 


1/25/46 


6/1/45 
3/22/45 


2/28/46  (2) 


5/2/45  (3) 


6/15/45 


3/19/45 


6/25/46 


12/28/45 


1/21/46 
4/8/46 


3/28/46 


4/6/45 


6/25/46 
1/12/45 
4/19/45  (5) 
12/28/45 
1/30/45 


11/13/45 


3/19/45 


1/12/45  (4) 


12/28/45 


7/27/45 


3/22/46  (6) 
4/6/45 


12/20/45 


8/9/46 


7/30/45 

11/19/45 

7/6/45 


6/6/45 

11/30/45 

5/31/45  (8) 

2/8/45  (9) 


7/27/45 


11/19/45 


6/6/45  (7) 


3/28/46 


2/8/45  (9) 


3/28/46 


A  indicates  adherence. 

•  Elected  to  first  Interim  Council. 

••  Elected  to  first  Interim  Council  by  First  Interim  Assembly  June  6, 1946. 

The  following  reservations  accompany  the 
acceptances : 

(1)  "The  acceptances  are  given  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  provisions  of  Article  IV  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
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ment  shall  become  operative  in  so  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  is  concerned  at  such  time  as  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  .  .  . 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  Government  of  China." 
(Chinese  instrument  of  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Civil  Aviation  deposited 
Feb.  20, 1946.) 

(2)  "In  accepting  this  Agreement  [transport]  in 
accordance  with  Article  VIII,  paragraph  two 
thereof,  I  am  directed  to  make  a  reservation  with 
respect  to  the  rights  and  obligations  contained  in 
Article  I,  Section  1,  paragraph  (5)  of  the  Agree- 
ment, which,  under  Article  IV,  Section  1,  Greece 
does  not  wish,  for  the  time  being  to  grant  or 
receive." 

(3)  "In  signifying  their  acceptance  of  these 
agreements,  [interim  and  transit]  the  Government 
of  India  ...  do  not  regard  Denmark  or 
Thailand  as  being  parties  thereto  .  .  .".  (Res- 
ervation respecting  Denmark  on  interim  agreement 
withdrawn  by  India  July  18,  1946.) 

(4)  ".  .  .  the  signatures  .  .  .  affixed  to 
the  .  .  .  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment (with  reservation  set  forth  in  Article  IV 
Section  1)  constitute  an  acceptance  ...  by 
the  Netherlands  Government  and  an  obligation 
binding  upon  it."  (Reservation  relinquished  by 
the  Netherlands  Sept.  21,  1945.) 

(5)  ".  .  .  the  New  Zealand  Government 
does  not  regard  Denmark  or  Thailand  as  being 
parties  to  the  Agreements  mentioned  [interim  and 
transit]  .  .  .".  (Reservation  respecting  Den- 
mark on  interim  agreement  withdrawn  by  New 
Zealand  Apr.  29, 1946.) 

(6)  "The  above  acceptance  is  based  on  the  un- 
derstanding .  .  .  that  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle II,  Section  2  of  the  International  Air  Services 
Transit  Agreement  shall  become  operative  as  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  at  such 
time  as  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  shall  be  ratified  in  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Philippines." 

(7)  "...  the  reservation  made  by  the 
Turkish  Delegation  on  the  fifth  freedom  of  the 
air  contained  in  the  International  Air  Transport 
Agreement  is  explained  in  the  following  article 
of  the  law  by  which  the  aforementioned  instru- 
ments have  been  ratified: 

'The  Turkish  Government,  when  concluding 
bilateral  agreements,  shall  have  the  authority 
to  accept  and  apply  for  temporary  periods  the 
provision  regarding  the  fifth  freedom  of  the 
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air  contained  in  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement.' " 

(8)  "In  signifying  their  acceptance  of  the  said 
Agreement,  [interim  and  transit]  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  neither  regard 
the  Governments  of  Denmark  and  Siam  as  being 
parties  thereto  .  .  ."  (Reservation  respecting 
Denmark  on  interim  agreement  withdrawn  by 
United  Kingdom  Mar.  30, 1946.) 

(9)  "These  acceptances  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  are  given  with  the 
understanding  that  the  provisions  of  Article  II, 
Section  2,  of  the  International  Air  Services  Transit 
Agreement  and  the  provisions  of  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion 3,  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment shall  become  operative  as  to  the  United  States 
of  America  at  such  time  as  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  .  .  .  shall  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  of  America".  (The 
United  States  of  America  denounced  the  Inter- 
national Air  Transport  Agreement  July  25, 1946 ; 
effective  July  25,  1947.  The  United  States  of 
America  deposited  instrument  of  ratification  of 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
Aug.  9,  1946.) 

American  Minister  to  Yemen 
Presents  Credentials 

[Released  to  the  press  October  4] 

J.  Rives  Childs,  first  U.S.  Minister  to  Yemen, 
informed  the  Department  of  State  on  October  4 
that  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Imam 
Yahya  at  San'a,  capital  of  Yemen,  on  the  morning 
of  September  30.  Minister  Childs,  who  is  also 
U.S.  Minister  to  Saudi  Arabia,  was  accompanied 
by  Harlan  B.  Clark,  Second  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Legation  at  Jidda. 

Minister  Childs  and  his  party  were  welcomed  by 
Qadhi  Abdul  Karim  Mutahhar,  Acting  Foreign 
Minister,  and  escorted  to  the  throne  room  where 
Minister  Childs  presented  his  letter  of  credence 
from  President  Truman  and  was  warmly  received 
by  the  Imam. 

The  Imam  expressed  a  desire  for  American 
assistance  in  improving  medical  conditions  in  Ye- 
men and  has  requested  that  the  United  States  send 
a  medical  mission  to  San'a.  The  Government  of 
Yemen  is  also  interested  in  American  assistance  in 
developing  transportation,  irrigation,  and  agricul- 
ture. 

Minister  Childs  and  his  party  will  leave  San'a 


on  October  4  for  a  tour  of  the  more  important 
cities  of  southern  Yemen  en  route  to  Aden  and 
then  to  Jidda,  where  Minister  Childs  is  perma 
nently  stationed. 


Request  to  Brazil  for  Coffee  Imports 

[Released  to  the  press  September  30] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 30  that  a  note  had  been  presented  to  the 
Brazilian  Embassy  requesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  place  500,000  bags  of  coffee  on  the 
market  for  United  States  importers  to  purchase 
during  the  month  of  October  1946. 

The  request  was  made  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)  of  the  "Memorandum  of  Understanding 
reached  between  the  Governments  of  Brazil  and 
the  United  States  of  America  concerning  coffee 
prices  and  supplies"  dated  August  14, 1946.  This 
paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"Should  such  action  be  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  flow  of  coffee  under  this  arrangement, 
the  Government  of  Brazil,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  will  place  coffee 
on  the  market  at  the  prices  provided  for  in  this 
arrangement  up  to  a  total  of  3,000,000  bags.  The 
Government  of  Brazil  may  be  called  upon  to  sup- 
ply up  to  500,000  bags  of  such  coffee  per  month. 
The  grades  of  this  coffee  will  range  from  Santos 
2s  to  Santos  5s,  inclusive,  the  percentage  of  each 
grade  to  approximate  the  proportion  of  such 
grades  exported  to  the  United  States  during  1941 
and  the  cup  quality  of  the  coffee  to  be  soft  or 
better." 

The  note  was  presented  to  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  which 
agencies  are  responsible  for  supplies  and  prices 
of  coffee  in  this  country. 

German  War  Documents 

[Released  to  the  press  October  3] 

A  program  for  the  publishing  of  an  authorita- 
tive collection  of  German  Foreign  Office  docu- 
ments and  other  official  papers  is  being  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  State.  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Sontag  of  the  University  of  California  is  di- 
rector of  the  project,  which  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  spring  in  the  State  Department's  ap- 
propriation act. 

The  objective  of  the  Department  is  the  publi- 
cation of  the  complete  and  accurate  documentary 
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record  of  German  foreign  policy  preceding  and 
during  World  War  II.  It  is  believed  that  20  or 
more  volumes  will  be  required  for  this  task. 

In  order  to  guarantee  the  objectivity  of  the 
undertaking,  the  Department  is  calling  in  outside 
scholars  of  the  highest  reputation.  There  are 
hundreds  of  tons  of  papers  of  the  German  For- 
eign Office  and  other  governmental  ministries 
which  will  have  to  be  scanned  by  the  staff  of  edi- 
tors who  will  be  sent  to  Germany  for  this  work. 
It  is  believed  that  three  years  or  more  will  be 
required  for  the  task. 

A  photographic  project  is  currently  reducing 
the  tons  of  written  material  to  microfilm.  The 
films  are  being  flown  from  Germany  to  the  State 
Department.  They  began  arriving  several  months 
ago  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  being  cata- 
loged and  translated. 

During  the  past  six  months  the  Department  has 
published  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
and  in  pamphlet  form  selected  German  documents 
from  the  large  collection  of  these  materials  which 
has  been  brought  over  in  microfilm.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  this  from  time  to  time.  These  and 
future  documents  published  in  the  Bulletin  will 
be  included  in  the  projected  full  documentary  rec- 
ord. 

Treaty  Obligations  and  Philippine 
Independence 

REPLY  OF  DOMINICAN  GOVERNMENT 
TO  U.S.  NOTE1 

October  7, 19^6 

Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's 
note  of  the  4th  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  to 
inform  Your  Excellency,  in  conformity  with  in- 
structions that  I  have  received  to  that  effect,  that 
the  Dominican  Government  agrees  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  effected  by  an  ex- 
change of  notes  signed  the  25th  of  September 
1924,  shall  not  be  understood  to  imply  the  exten- 
sion to  the  Dominican  Republic  of  the  advantages 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines. 

Accept,  [etc.]  Emilio  G.  Godot 

His  Excellency 

Dean  Acheson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

1  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  note  sent  to  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment as  printed  in  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 


Plans  for  Philippine 
Rehabilitation 

On  October  5  a  discussion  on  the  plans  for  Philip- 
pine rehabilitation  was  broadcast  over  the  NBC  net- 
work. The  participants  in  the  broadcast  were  John 
Carter  Vincent,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  and  Frank  P.  Lockhart,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Philippine  Affairs,  both  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Narcisco  Ramos,  Charge"  d' Affaires  of  the 
Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  This 
program  was  one  in  a  series  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Policy,"  presented  by  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air. 
For  a  complete  text  of  the  radio  program  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  700  of  October  4. 


Departmental  Regulations 

116.1        Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  (Le): 

9-6-46) 


(Effective 


I        Functions.     Those  functions  of  Le  pertaining  to 
economic  affairs  and  to  treaties  shall  include: 

A        Economic  Affairs,  Le/E. 

1  Providing  legal  services  for  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  for  the  offices  (other  than  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Liquidation)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  economic 
matters  otherwise  arising  in  the  Department. 

B        Treaties    and    Other   International   Agreements, 
Le/T. 

1  Collecting,  compiling,  and  maintaining  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

2  Performing  research  and  furnishing  information 
and  advice  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  existing 
or  proposed  instruments. 

3  Procedural  matters  including  the  preparation  of 
full  powers,  ratifications,  proclamations  and  protocols. 

4  Matters  related  to  the  signing  of  ratifications, 
proclamations  and  registration  of  treaties  and  other  in- 
ternational agreements. 

5  Custody  of  the  original  text  of  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements. 

6  Typing  and  binding  of  the  official  (ribbon)  copies 
of  treaties,  agreements,  and  so  forth  prepared  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

II        Organization 

A        Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economical  Affairs, 
Le/E. 

Erratum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  September  29,  1946,  page  574,  second 
column,  second  paragraph,  between  the  second  and  third 
lines  read :  "agreement  reached  last  May  for  its  associa- 
tion with  the  United  Nations.     Under  the  terms  of  this". 
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German  Documents:  Conferences  With  Axis  Leaders,  1944 


The  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce,  with  their  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary advisers,  meet  in  the  -first  of  a  series  of  conferences  held 
near  Salzburg  in  April  19U-  The  Duce  as  head  of  the  Re- 
publican Fascist  regime  analyzes  frankly  the  difficulties  of 
his  position.  He  recounts  the  contributions  of  his  new  gov- 
ernment to  the  Axis  war  effort  and  those  present  discuss 
the  difficulties  arising  in  warfare  against  the  Partisan 
movement. 


Memorandum  of  the  conversation  between  the 
Fiihrer  and  the  Duce  at  Schloss  Kiessheim,  April  22, 
1944, 11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  Also  present  the  Reich  For- 
eign Minister,  Field  Marshal  Keitel,  Ambassador 
Rahn,  SS-Obergruppenfuhrer  Wolff,  General  Tous- 
saint,  Lt.  Colonel  Jandl,  SS-Standartenflihrer  Doll- 
mann,  Marshal  Graziani,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Mazzolini,  Ambassador  Anfuso,  and  the  Italian 
Military  Attache  in  Berlin,  Colonel  Morera 

Fuhrer's  Memorandum  18/44 
State  Secret 

The  Fiihrer  opened  the  discussion  by  stating 
that  Minister  Schmidt  had  had  an  automobile  ac- 
cident and  that  Colonel  General  Hube,  the  com- 
mander of  the  First  Panzer  Army,  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  airplane  accident.  The  Fiihrer  said 
that  because  of  that  he  had  decided  he  would 
never  make  the  Duce  a  present  of  an  airplane. 

The  Duce  then  took  up  the  discussion  with  a 
general  description  of  the  situation.  When  he  had 
taken  over  the  administration  seven  months  pre- 
viously he  had  encountered  absolute  chaos;  for 
when  his  regime  had  collapsed  a  real  catastrophe 
had  ensued.  This  state  of  disorganization  had  as- 
sumed proportions  which  he  had  no  conception  of 
in  the  period  immediately  after  his  liberation. 

On  September  23, 1943  he  had  formed  a  govern- 
ment, the  first  meeting  had  taken  place  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  and  thereafter  hard  work  had  begun. 
His  task  was  beset  by  various  difficulties.    First 


of  all  in  this  connection  he  would  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  the  internment  of  the  Italian  troops.  This 
measure  had  at  the  time  been  entirely  advisable 
and  thoroughly  necessary,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Italian  troops  following  the  catastrophe  had  been 
misled  as  a  result  of  enemy  propaganda.  He 
would  have  to  state,  however,  that  some  six  or 
seven  million  Italians  were  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  Italian  military  internees,  that  is  to  say,  all 
of  their  relatives  and  dependents,  and  that  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  people  would  be  appreciably 
heightened  if  an  improvement  in  the  situation  of 
the  military  internees  could  be  brought  about. 

The  measures  taken  in  the  Alpine  foreland  and 
in  the  Adriatic  coastal  area  constituted  a  further 
difficulty.  These  measures  were  necessary  at  the 
time  and  were  also  beneficial,  for  the  coastal  area 
was  inhabited  by  Slavs  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Italians  and  the  Germans.  However,  while  they 
feared  the  Germans,  they  had  considerable  disre- 
gard for  the  Italians. 

The  Italian  population  was  composed  of  three 
groups  politically : 

1.  A  minority  who  were  favorably  inclined  to 


These  are  translations  of  documents  on  German-Italian 
conversations,  secured  from  German  Government  files, 
and  are  among  the  German  official  papers  which  the 
Bulletin  is  currently  publishing. 
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the  Republican-Fascist  regime.    This  group,  how- 
ever, was  actually  a  minority. 

2.  The  great  majority  of  the  population,  who 
stood  between  skepticism  and  pessimism.     Only 
the  Republican-Fascist  Party,  which  had  adopted 
a  favorable  attitude  with  respect  to  the  Germans, 
represented   a   source   of   strength   among   these 
numerous  skeptics.    It  would  therefore  be  well  if , 
on  the  German  side,  a  declaration  of  solidarity 
with  the  Republican-Fascist  Party  could  be  issued. 
He  (the  Duce)  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
make  only  a  small  minority,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
a  far  too  large  number,  into  Party  members.    The 
right  figure  would  be  one  million  and  the  number 
of  party  members  would  be  set  at  this  figure. 
Naturally  in  taking  in  new  members  one  must  be 
very  careful,  for  all  of  the  Party  members  ought  to 
be  soldiers  who  would  believe,  obey,  and  fight. 

[3.]  The  third  group  among  the  Italian  people 
included  those  who  were  hostile.    The  monarchy 
had  been  eliminated  both  as  a  personality  and  as  an 
institution.   The  republic  was  already  a  very  wide- 
spread concept.     Only  a  few  plutocratic  aristo- 
crats were  against  it.    It  was  important  that  by 
means  of  truly  social  measures  the  whole  popula- 
tion should  be  won  over  for  the  republic.   Measures 
on  a  large  scale  would  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
field  of  social  legislation  for  the  structure  of  Italy 
had  not  yet  been  changed.    No  disturbance  in  pro- 
duction would  result  if  these  changes  were  car- 
ried out  at  the  present  time.    Strikes  were  entirely 
under  control.    Only  200,000  workers  out  of  many 
million  had  gone  on  strike  for  periods  ranging 
from  ten  minutes  to  eight  days.    The  duration  of 
eight  days  had  only  been  attained  because  free 
play  had  been  allowed  to  strikes,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  carry  out  radical  measures. 

The  enemies  of  the  present  regime  were  divided 
into  six  parties.  Beside  the  Monarchists  they  were 
mainly  Communists  and  Liberals.  In  South  Italy 
the  number  of  parties  had  risen  to  20.  There  was 
the  enemy  who  was  to  be  taken  most  seriously,  the 
friend  of  Stalin,  Togliatti,  who,  as  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio,  had  joined  Croce,  Sforza,  and  the 
unimportant  Rodino.  Togliatti  sought  to  achieve 
conciliation  among  the  various  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation. He  would  not  be  successful  in  this  due  to 
the  contrasts  existing  in  South  Italy.  It  could 
already  be  stated  that  the  measures  of  Badoglio 
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to  obtain  troops  were  a  failure.    The  Duce  here 
mentioned  that  in  North  Italy  there  were  living 
32  million  Italians  while  for  the  efforts  of  Badoglio 
in  South  Italy  there  were  only  6  million  available. 
The  attitude  of  the  Church  was  hesitant.    The 
Pope,  it  was  true,  was  neutral ;  the  clergy,  however, 
had  adopted  a  reserved  or  even  a  hostile  attitude. 
The  food  problem  presented  a  great  difficulty. 
Ambassador  Rahn  had  developed  a  very  useful 
activity  in  that  connection.     The  Po  Valley  in 
itself  was  the  granary  of  Italy.    The  difficulties 
lay  principally  in  the  transport  problem.    If  only 
1  000  motor  trucks  could  be  made  available  a 
satisfactory  provisioning  of  the  whole  Italian 
people  would  be  possible.    The  situation  in  Rome 
was  the  worst.    There  the  population  had  been 
increased  to  between  two  and  three  million  by  the 
influx  of  refugees  from  South  Italy. 

Badoglio's  declaration  of  Rome  to  be  an  open 
city  had  been  a  mistake,  for  Rome  was  not  a  col- 
lection of  buildings  and  palaces,  but  it  was  an  idea. 
It  would  have  been  endurable  if  the  newly  con- 
structed portions  of  Rome  had  been  destroyed  and 
if  the  center  from  the  Colosseum  to  the  Forum 
perhaps  had  been  spared.    Up  to  now,  however, 
Rome  had  already  suffered  thirty  attacks  in  spite 
of  the  declaration  that  it  was  an  open  city.   Roose- 
velt stated  today  that  the  question  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Rome  depended  on  the  Germans.     The 
Germans  were  now  stationed  only  around  the  edges 
of  the  city  while  the  enemies  of  Italy  could  per- 
petrate their  misdeeds  on  the  center.    The  English 
and  the  Americans  were  making  the  provision- 
ing of  the  city  more  difficult  through  their  bom- 
bardment of  the  approaches.    The  population  was 
thus  receiving  only  100  grams  of  bread  per  day 
and  for  some  months  now  no  fat  at  all.    Prices 
had  risen  to  astronomical  levels  and  only  the  mil- 
lionaires were  able  to  buy  on  the  black  market. 
From  that  arose  the  danger  that  Communist  or- 
ganizations and  the  National  Committee  of  Liber- 
ation which  was  in  existence  in  Rome  also  would 
make  use  of  the  discontent  and  that  chaos  would 
ensue  in  Rome.    The  police  were  not  entirely  re- 
liable.    The  principal  contingent  of  police  was 
composed  of  the  P.A.I.  (Italian  African  Police), 
whose  attitude  could  best  be  described  by  their 
somewhat  humorous  designation  as  the  "Italian 
Anti-Fascist  Police".     In  this  police  contingent 
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the  400  officers  served  as  privates.  They  were  well 
armed.  In  addition  there  were  the  papal  police 
who  were  for  the  Pope  and  therefore  against  the 
Duce.  Only  the  civil  police  could  be  characterized 
as  good.  That  was  the  way  things  stood  in  Rome, 
while  the  front  was  only  thirteen  kilometers  dis- 
tant from  the  city. 

The  Duce  emphasized  the  necessity  of  defending 
Rome,  for  from  the  loss  of  Rome  would  ensue  not 
only  military,  but  particularly  political  conse- 
quences, since  Rome  was  the  spiritual  center  of 
Italy.  Also  the  establishment  of  a  new  front  line, 
which  would  have  to  run  along  the  Apennines 
from  Savona  to  the  Abruzzi,  would  present  diffi- 
culties, for  such  a  front  would  be  too  long. 

It  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  English  were 
good  soldiers,  but  that  the  Americans  were  not, 
since  they  had  lived  too  well  and  did  not  want  to 
die.  If  Kesselring  had  had  sufficient  forces  Monte 
Cassino  ought  to  have  been  made  into  a  new  Pass 
of  Thermopylae. 

The  strengthening  of  the  Italian  Republic  was 
in  the  interest  of  Germany.  For  that  reason  a 
recognition  of  the  efforts  which  Italy  had  made 
since  September  8th  of  the  previous  year  seemed 
important  to  the  Duce.  Sauckel  had  requested 
one  million  workers,  Goring  for  his  flak  activities 
had  asked  for  200,000  Italians,  Kesselring  for 
62,000,  the  German  Navy  27,000  and,  finally,  8,000 
Italians  had  been  required  for  smoke-defense  units. 
Besides,  Kesselring  had  asked  for  16  additional 
battalions  for  coast  defense.  This  made  a  total  of 
1.3  millions.  He  (the  Duce)  was  prepared  to  sup- 
ply these.  In  order  to  do  so  he  would  call  up  the 
classes  of  1919  to  1922. 

These  results  had  been  and  would  be  achieved 
in  spite  of  German  transport  difficulties  in  Italy, 
especially  around  Rome,  and  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  headquarters  of  the  Government,  which 
were  scattered  over  all  of  North  Italy.  Great 
results  were  being  demanded  from  the  Italian 
people.  For  that  reason,  they  must  also  be  given 
the  impression  that  the  new  Italian  Government 
had  an  independent  position  and  that  there  were 
certain  fields  in  which  it  had  complete  control, 
even  though  there  were  others  in  which  it  operated 
jointly  with  Germany.  The  catchword  of  the 
enemy  propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  Italians 
were  only  held  down  by  German  bayonets  would 
have  to  be  destroyed.     Only  then  could  the  Ital- 


ians be  required  to  make  further  sacrifices.  Italy 
had  lost  400,000  dead,  and  100,000  civilians  had 
fallen  victim  to  bombings.  Many  had  lost  all  their 
possessions,  cities  had  been  destroyed  and,  what 
was  especially  hard  to  bear,  irreparable  losses  had 
been  suffered  in  the  artistic  field.  These  works 
of  art  could  not  be  recreated  in  concrete  as  the 
Americans  had  said. 

Italy  was  prepared  to  lose  all  but  one  thing, 
her  honor.  The  Germans  must  have  complete 
confidence  that  the  new  Italy  had  burned  her  ships 
behind  her  and  was  determined  to  march  along- 
side the  Germans  to  the  end.  That  was  the  pledge 
made  by  the  new  Italy.  He  (the  Duce)  believed 
that  the  Americans  and  English  had  already  lost 
the  war.  There  were,  however,  not  only  military 
but  also  political  possibilities.  It  might  be  that 
Stalin  would  follow  Lenin  and  defend  only  his  own 
boundaries,  since  Lenin  had  said  that  the  prole- 
tariat of  the  different  countries  should  each  make 
its  own  revolution  with  only  the  moral  assistance 
of  Russia.  It  was  true  that  one  could  not  state 
this  as  a  certainty  because  Stalin  had  now  become 
an  army  chieftain  and  had  made  himself  Marshal, 
but  the  sacrifices  of  Russia  were  so  great  that  Sta- 
lin would  perhaps  be  satisfied.  That  was  what  the 
Italian  people  believed,  who  saw  in  England  their 
enemy  Number  One.  If  England  were  defeated 
the  war  would  be  won  and  England  also  would  be 
plundered. 

The  Duce  then  requested  the  Fiihrer  to  listen  to 
a  statement  by  Graziani,  who  would  report  on  what 
Italy  had  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  the  joint 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  Italians  had  done  their 
best.  The  Communists  sought  to  frighten  the 
Italians  by  terrorism.  Fascists  in  uniform  were 
shot  down  on  the  streets  and  only  the  most  severe 
counter-terrorism  could  produce  a  change  in  this 
situation.  The  Duce  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
bringing  about  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
Italian  people. 

Marshal  Graziani  first  reported  that  when  he 
had  taken  over  his  command  in  September  of  the 
previous  year  absolutely  nothing  had  been  avail- 
able for  the  reorganization  of  the  Italian  armed 
forces.  The  first  months  had  been  very  difficult. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  had  had  no  telephone  or 
telegraph  service  which,  of  course,  were  being  used 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  the  German  Wehr- 
macht,  and  he  had  had  to  transmit  all  of  his 
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messages  by  radio.    Of  the  seven  months  he  had 
been  able  really  to  work  only  during  the  last  three 
months.    The  officer  corps  had  even  in  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  adopted  a  passive  attitude. 
First  of  all  it  had  had  to  be  made  clear  to  the  officers 
that  their  oath  to  the  King  had  become  of  no  effect. 
Those  who  had  been  prepared  to  cooperate  had 
often  undertaken  to  do  so  only  for  reasons  of 
opportunism.    Therefore  commissions  of  officers 
had  been  set  up,  under  the  supervision  of  generals 
and  manned  by  reliable  Fascist  officers,  to  sort  out 
the  Freemasons  and  Jews.    This  activity  had  been 
aided  materially  by  the  discovery  of  a  list  dating 
from  the  years  1926-27  which  showed  the  member- 
ship of  Italian  officers  in  the  Freemasons.    An  ad- 
ditional problem  had  been  the  relationship  of  sal- 
aries to  those  of  the  Germans.    The  differential  in 
the  payment  of  the  members  of  the  German  and 
the  Italian  armed  forces  had  previously  continu- 
ally caused  bad  feeling.    The  improvement  in  the 
position    of   the    Italian   officers   had,    however, 
attracted  a  new  wave  of  opportunists  into  the  new 
army.     Graziani  had,  however,  adopted  a  very 
rigid  attitude.    All  of  the  officers  were  examined 
with  regard  to  their  attitudes  and  an  attempt  was 
also  made  to  carry  out  a  process  of  rejuvenation 
in  the  armed  forces.     Since  October  of  the  previ- 
ous year  a  new  law  modeled  on  the  one  framed 
by  Von  Blomberg  had  been  in  effect.    The  Royal 
Army  had  been  dissolved ;  the  new  army  was  built 
up  on  a  volunteer  basis.     Although  all  of  the  offi- 
cers had  to  be  loyal  Fascists,  they  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  any  sort  of  political  activity  during 
their  period  of  service. 

At  this  point  the  Duce  interjected  that  while  it 
was  true  that  these  officers  were  and  remained 
members  of  the  Party,  their  activity  was  in  abey- 
ance. 

Graziani  stated  that  everything  would  be  done 
to  meet  the  requests  of  Kesselring  for  the  defense 
of  Rome  (flak,  defense  of  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion, coastal  defense).  Unfortunately,  however, 
even  with  the  best  of  will,  this  was  not  always 
possible. 

The  classes  of  1924  and  1925  were  now  being 
called  up.  Therewith  a  new  difficulty  had  ap- 
peared, to  wit,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  police  available  actually  to  compel  those 
who  had  been  called  up  to  comply  with  the  orders 
to  report  for  induction.    Although  over  100,000 
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men  had  come  in,  there  were  still  many  slackers. 
For  that  reason  the  death  penalty  had  had  to  be 
introduced,  not  only  for  deserters,  but  also  for 
those  who  sought  to  avoid  service,  although  ac- 
cording to  Italian  military  law  previously  such 
persons  could  be  punished  at  most  by  20  years  in 
prison.    The  consequence  of  this  measure  was  that 
60,000  to  70,000  men  had  reported.    Now  enemy 
propaganda  was  again  being  spread  to  the  effect 
that  the  Italians  should  not  only  individually 
avoid  their  duties  to  report  for  service,  but  even 
that  whole  troop  units  should  abandon  their  bar- 
racks, as  neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Italians 
would  dare  to  shoot  four  or  five  hundred  deserters. 
Propaganda  to  the  effect  that  Germany  had  al- 
ready lost  the  war  and  the  activity  of  the  Partisans 
operated  in  the  same  direction.    Graziani  and  his 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Mischi,  were  combating 
these  movements  with  relentless  energy. 

The  operations  against  the  rebels  were  also  of 
great  importance.    Obergruppenf  uhrer  Wolff  was 
doing  everything  that  could  be  done.    The  strug- 
gle against  the  rebels  was  also  of  importance  for 
the  increase  of  the  prestige  and  authority  of  the 
Italian  Government.     Ten  to  twelve  battalions 
were  already  being  employed  against  the  rebels. 
The  rebels  were  well  armed  and  were  equipped 
with  everything  and  the  English  were  supplying 
them  by  dropping  arms,  radio  sets,  and  even  uni- 
forms.   In  comparison  the  Italians  were  poorly 
armed  and,  most  important  of  all,  had  no  motor 
trucks.    It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  could 
properly  fulfill  their  mission  of  defending  the 
Apennine  passes.    Graziani  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  with  complete  frankness  about  one  point. 
Since  September  8,  1943  the  Italian  warehouses 
had  been  emptied.    Now  for  the  newly  inducted 
troops  there  were  no  longer  uniforms  on  hand. 
The  classes  of  1924-25  and  1922-23  had  been 
called  up.    Often  there  were  no  uniforms  avail- 
able for  the  recruits.     The  Italian  people  were 
saying  that  the  contents  of  the  storehouses  had 
been  taken  to  Germany,  but  on  the  German  side  it 
was  answered  that  there  had  been  nothing  there. 
Doubtless  a  great  deal  had  been  stolen  and  had 
been  transferred  to  the  black  market.     Graziani 
made  the  proposal  that  General  Leyers,  who  was 
in  control  of  industry,  should  put  several  estab- 
lishments at  the  disposal  of  the  Italians  in  which 
they  could  manufacture  their  own  requirements. 
The  Germans  should  exercise  supervision.    Grazi- 
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ani  asked  for  that  expressly.  Otherwise  there 
would  be  nothing  other  than  to  buy  on  the  black 
market,  which  was  left  wide  open  to  inflation.  He 
did  not  need  to  state  that  there  were  also  no  arms 
on  hand.  In  that  respect  also  some  improvement 
could  be  realized  since  the  factory  at  Gardone-Val 
Trompia,  which  was  now  producing  1,500  rifles 
per  day,  was  increasing  its  output  to  3,000.  At 
this  point  the  Fuhrer  expressed  a  doubt  that  the 
factory  was  actually  producing  that  many  rifles. 
Graziani  stated,  however,  that  the  figure  he  had 
mentioned  was  correct. 

Graziani  stated  further  that  he  was  no  pessimist 
and  that  he  had  spoken  only  the  truth  with  the 
greatest  loyalty.  He  wished  in  conclusion  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  what  Italy 
had  already  supplied  toward  the  joint  conduct  of 
the  war.  Approximately  70,000  Italians,  or  70 
battalions,  had  joined  Marshal  Kesselring. 
Richthofen,  for  his  sphere  of  activity,  had  been 
furnished  51,000  men.  There  had  already  gone  to 
Germany  for  the  setting  up  of  two  divisions  22,000 
men.  The  rest  would  arrive  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  May,  so  that  four  divisions  could  be  set 
up  in  Germany.  Additionally  Marshal  Kesselring 
had  secured  40,000  men  in  work  battalions  or- 
ganized along  military  lines ;  30,000  men  were  at 
their  stations  available  for  his  own  needs ;  150,000 
were  included  in  the  new  Italian  police,  the 
Guardia  Republicana.  With  several  other  con- 
tingents, that  made  a  total  figure  of  400,000  men 
who  were  in  service  in  Italy  on  the  German  side. 
Graziani  concluded  his  remarks  with  a  request  for 
the  support  of  his  efforts  not  only  for  the  setting 
up,  arming,  and  clothing  of  his  units,  but  also 
against  the  enemy  propaganda. 

The  Duce  then  took  up  the  discussion  with  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Partisan  move- 
ment. He  estimated  their  numbers  at  60,000,  or 
somewhat  more,  made  up  of  refugees,  escaped  in- 
ternees and  prisoners  of  war,  and  lastly  some  6,000 
escaped  convicts.  Naturally  the  Partisans  had 
also  drawn  some  strength  from  the  anti-Fascist 
elements.  The  bases  of  the  movement  were  various. 
In  Piedmont,  for  instance,  the  Partisans  claimed 
to  be  patriotic  and  to  be  willing  to  fight  against 
the  English  also.  The  most  dangerous  were  the 
organized  Communist  bands,  whose  leaders  were 
Slavs.  Recently  a  Russian  leader  of  a  Partisan 
band  had  been  captured  and  shot.  Obergruppen- 
fiihrer  Wolff  stated  that  the  struggle  was  being 
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carried  on  sternly  and  relentlessly  and  that  the 
Partisan  movement  was  cracking  up[abbrdckele]. 
The  Duce  said  that  the  Partisans  were  being  out- 
fitted with  English  and  also  with  Italian  weapons. 
By  night  the  Partisans  built  fires  so  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  know  where  to  drop  particular  articles 
for  them.  Most  of  them  had  no  uniforms,  but  such 
of  them  as  were  Communists  wore  a  red  star. 
They  were  not  courageous ;  only  the  leaders  of  the 
bands  defended  themselves  to  the  last.  The 
principal  Partisan  area  was  Piedmont,  yet  even 
there  in  the  recent  period  they  had  suffered  heavy 
losses. 

Wolff  remarked  here  that  in  the  valleys  infested 
by  the  Partisans  good  results  had  been  achieved 
by  deporting  the  entire  male  population.  The 
Duce  said  that  the  Partisan  movement  was  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  Apennines,  where  only  four 
highways  led  from  north  to  south.  An  operation 
which  was  now  being  carried  on  against  the  Par- 
tisans in  Romagna  and  Tuscany  had  produced 
good  results.  For  the  combating  of  the  Partisans 
the  police  were  principally  employed.  The  Re- 
publican Guard  still  included  some  40,000  Cara- 
binieri,  who  in  their  hearts  were  still  loyal  to  the 
King  and  were  therefore  unreliable.  Those  who 
had  been  born  before  1900  had  now  been  discharged 
and  replaced  by  new  recruits.  At  the  present  time 
there  was  being  created  at  Parma  a  corps  of  Ap- 
ennine  riflemen.  Among  them  were  3,000  men 
from  the  Party  and  9,000  from  the  army.  This 
corps  of  12,000  men  was  intended  to  be  employed 
against  the  Partisans.  In  that  connection  it  was 
to  be  noted  that  the  Partisans,  some  of  whom  were 
of  an  anarchistic  trend  and  distributed  the  prop- 
erty of  the  rich  among  the  poor,  in  certain  areas 
enjoyed  the  sympathies  of  the  population.  Ober- 
gruppenfuhrer  Wolff  remarked  that  he  would  take 
care  of  the  arming  of  the  12,000  Apennine  rifle- 
men, but  that  he  had  no  motor  trucks  available. 

Marshal  Graziani  noted  in  conclusion  that  the 
supply  routes  in  the  direction  of  Rome  were  now 
being  kept  open  by  eight  battalions  (Germans  and 
Italians). 

The  Fuhrer  interrupted  the  discussion  at  this 
point  because  he  had  an  important  conference  and 
it  was  agreed  to  resume  the  conversation  along  the 
same  lines  at  4  p.m. 

SONNLEITHNER 

Berghof,  April  23,  19U 


A  NATIONAL  RUBBER  PROGRAM 


by  Harlan  P.  Bramble 


Because  of  the  dynamic  character  of  the  rubber  situation, 
the  Inter-Agency  Policy  Committee  on  Rubber  is  giving 
attention  to  a  detailed  program  for  the  transition  from  gov- 
ernment to  private  enterprise  and  is  planning  to  establish 
some  form  of  national  rubber  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
Committee  has  proposed  to  deal  with  research  and  develop- 
ment and  with  the  administrative  method  by  which  a  mini- 
mum use  of  the  general-purpose  synthetic  rubber  can  best 
be  assured. 


In  the  highly  complex  modern  American  econ- 
omy rubber  has  occupied  a  key  position  because 
it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  our  transportation 
system  and  also  because  its  peculiar  qualities  are 
needed  in  a  long  list  of  strategic  items.  The  prob- 
lems created  by  the  loss  of  access  to  Far  Eastern 
rubber-producing  areas  during  the  war  affected 
the  operations  of  a  number  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  prospect 
of  the  ending  of  the  war  did  not  remove  the  per- 
plexities but  added  prospective  post-war  difficul- 
ties to  their  operations.  The  Department  of  State, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  28,  1945  addressed  to  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  took 
the  initiative  in  suggesting  the  formation  of  an 
interdepartmental  committee  to  formulate  policy 
regarding  post-war  rubber  affairs. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  question, 
John  W.  Snyder,  then  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  formulated  the  Inter- 
Agency  Policy  Committee  on  Rubber,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  William  L.  Batt,  in  September 
of  1945.  It  was  directed  to  survey  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  the  agencies  for — 

1.  The  maintenance  of  a  synthetic-rubber  in- 
dustry ; 

2.  The  maintenance  of  stand-by  rubber  plants ; 

3.  The  disposal  of  surplus  rubber  plants; 

4.  The  encouragement  of  rubber  research  and 
development ; 

5.  The  establishment  of  a  strategic  stockpile  of 
rubber ; 

1  See  W.  T.  Phillips,  "Rubber  and  World  Economy", 
Buixetin  of  June  2,  1946,  p.  932. 


6.  The  development  of  wild  and  cultivated  nat- 
ural rubber  in  South  America ; 

7.  The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  mu- 
tually advantageous  program  for  importing  nat- 
ural rubber  from  the  Far  East. 

The  Committee  was  also  to  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  recommendations  on  matters  requir- 
ing action  by  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the 
Director. 

In  March  of  1946,  a  first  report,  as  submitted 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress,  was  made  pub- 
lic.1 It  contained  a  set  of  short-run  and  long-run 
recommendations.  However,  the  dynamic  charac- 
ter of  the  rubber  situation  and  the  recognition 
that  some  of  the  problems  involved  required  more 
study  led  the  Committee  to  postpone  the  final 
recommendations  pending  the  issuance  of  a  second 
report. 

Of  the  short-run  recommendations,  two  required 
further  development : 

1.  Except  for  facilities  producing  specialty 
rubbers  (neoprene,  butyl,  perbunan,  etc.) ,  styrene, 
and  certain  chemicals  (which  may  be  disposed  of 
forthwith),  a  detailed  program  for  the  transition 
from  Government  to  private  enterprise  would 
be  contained  in  a  subsequent  report. 

2.  Some  form  of  national  rubber  supervision 
should  be  established. 

In  addition  the  Committee  proposed  to  deal 
more  fully  with  the  following  topics : 

1.  Research  and  development. 

2.  The  administrative  method  by  which  a  mini- 
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mum  use  of  general-purpose  synthetic  rubber  could 
best  be  assured. 

The  Committee  faced  the  problem  of  what  may 
be  called  the  price-quality  differential  between 
synthetic  and  natural  rubber.  At  the  present  time 
natural  rubber  is  admittedly  superior  to  synthetic 
rubbers  in  many  fields  of  use  including  that  of  tire 
casings,  which  accounts  for  about  65-75  percent  of 
rubber  consumed.  This  superiority  flows  from  a 
number  of  characteristics — less  heat  build-up  and 
greater  resistance  to  heat  break-down,  ease  of 
working  with  consequent  lower  rates  of  rejects, 
ability  to  self-adhere,  and  others.  In  a  number  of 
specialty  uses,  such  as  those  which  require  resist- 
ance to  oil  and  grease,  resistance  to  aging  from 
sunlight,  or  impermeability  to  air,  some  synthetic 
rubbers  are  more  desirable  than  natural  rubber  is. 
Of  course,  the  preference  on  the  part  of  consumers 
for  natural  or  synthetic  rubbers  depends  upon  the 
relative  price  at  which  each  one  sells,  compared 
with  the  qualities  desired  in  the  product  to  be  con- 
sumed. This  price-quality  preference  will  vary 
quite  widely  between  different  kinds  of  rubbers 
according  to  the  end  products  in  which  they  are 
used. 

The  first  report  had  distinguished  between  so- 
called  "special  purpose"  rubbers  (neoprene,  butyl, 
etc.),  which  could  be  expected  to  find  a  substan- 
tial market  unaided,  and  a  "general  purpose"  rub- 
ber. By  the  latter  was  meant  the  type  of  synthetic 
rubber  which  is  presently  called  GR-S  (a  buta- 
diene, styrene  copolymer).1  A  general-purpose 
rubber  should  be  usable  in  a  wide  variety  of  prod- 
ucts, and  its  production  must  be  capable  of  rapid 
expansion.  However,  the  use  in  which  this  rubber 
was  most  important  was  tire  casings.  It  was 
this  type  of  rubber,  or  one  which  would  serve  its 
purpose,  which  under  the  conditions  foreseen  at 
the  time  of  the  first  report  was  to  be  maintained 
in  sufficient  volume  to  meet  at  least  one  third  of 
our  rubber  requirements  in  that  general-purpose 
field. 

A  very  good  passenger-car  tire  can  be  made 
from  GR-S  with  only  a  few  ounces  of  natural 
rubber.  It  will  even  outwear  pre-war  natural- 
rubber  tires  and  compares  favorably  with  pre-war 
tires  in  safety  at  reasonable  speeds.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  superior  tires  could  be  made  with  lar- 
ger percentages  of  natural  rubber,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  substantial  price  differential  in  favor 
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of  GR-S  the  natural  materials  would  be  pre- 
ferred. Nevertheless,  passenger-car  tire  needs 
could  be  adequately  met  with  known  domestically 
produced  rubbers. 

The  case  is  otherwise  with  truck  tires.  The 
heat  built  up  by  rapid  flexing  in  large  synthetic 
truck  tires  causes  them  to  break  down  more  fre- 
quently than  is  safe  in  modern  truck  transporta- 
tion systems.  The  largest  sizes  of  truck  and  bus 
tires  must  contain  natural  rubber  almost  exclu- 
sively. These  are  the  types  in  which  production 
must  be  expanded  in  an  emergency.  National 
security  in  this  sense  will  require  a  stockpile  of 
natural  rubber,  from  which  big  truck  and  airplane 
tires  may  be  built.  There  are  other  strategic  uses 
in  which  synthetics  cannot  substitute  for  natural 
rubber  but  the  big  tires  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Although  the  quality  deficiencies  of  GR-S  are 
relative  to  the  price  in  the  case  of  passenger  tires, 
its  inferiority  is  more  nearly  absolute  in  the  case 
of  truck  and  bus  casings.  Safety  and  mileage  are 
so  important  in  heavy  motor  transport  that  even 
substantial  discounts  are  not  likely  to  persuade 
consumers  to  change  over  from  natural  rubber. 

In  the  course  of  the  Committee's  investigation 
it  became  apparent  that  the  concept  of  a  general- 
purpose  rubber,  while  valid  during  the  war  period 
when  synthetic-rubber  production  was  channelized 
into  a  few  types,  would  probably  not  be  pertinent 
in  a  future  peacetime  economy.  GR-S  is  a  term 
applied  to  a  family  of  rubbers,  all  more  or  less 
similar,  each  of  which  has  special  properties  of 
its  own.  Rubber  itself  is  a  part  of  the  wide  field 
of  plastics,  and  the  dividing  line  between  rubbers 
and  non-rubbers  becomes  steadily  vaguer  as  re- 
search progresses.  It  is  quite  probable  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  no  general-purpose  rubber 
but  instead  a  wide  variety  of  speciality  rubbers, 
each  designed  to  fit  peculiar  requirements.  The 
tendency  in  synthetic-rubber  production  will 
probably  be  toward  "tailor  made"  types  to  fit  each 
manufacturer's  special  specifications.  The  trouble- 
some large-tire  problem  will  most  likely  be  solved 
in  this  manner. 

The  question  of  the  way  in  which  natural  rub- 
ber from  Western  Hemisphere  sources  fits  into  the 

^una  S  is  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  synthetic 
rubbers  which  are  copolymers  of  styrene  and  butadiene. 
GR-S  is  the  government  designation  given  to  Buna  S  -  type 
rubbers. 
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national  rubber  plan  has  been  only  partially  an- 
swered. The  first  report  approved  the  continua- 
tion of  experiments  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  cultivation  and  processing  of  guayule 
and  Eussian  dandelion.  The  second  report  re- 
emphasized  this  position.  It  was  also  recom- 
mended that  the  developmental  work  on  botanic 
rubber  in  tropical  America  be  maintained  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  At  present  this  pro- 
gram consists  of  experiment  stations  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  aim  to  im- 
prove and  distribute  high-yielding,  disease-resist- 
ant stock  together  with  technical  advice  on  cul- 
tivation. The  consideration  of  plans  to  make  use 
of  natural-rubber  supplies  in  the  other  American 
republics,  as  well  as  arrangements  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Americas  in  time  of  emergency, 
has  been  left  to  the  future. 

With  respect  to  synthetic  rubber,  the  problem 
before  the  Committee  was  two-fold.     First,  it 
wished  to  insure  the  continuance  of  a  basic  mini- 
mum production  of  synthetic  rubber  which  could 
be  expanded  in  time  of  emergency.    Secondly,  it 
wished  to  insure  this  basic  minimum  under  condi- 
tions which  would  promote  rather  than  hinder  the 
development  of  new  synthetic  plastics  which  could 
replace  natural  rubber  in  those  products  in  which 
that  was  not  now  possible.   Within  the  framework 
of  these  two  national  security  requirements,  the 
Committee  wished  to  see  established  an  industry 
which  could  stand  on  its  own  feet  without  Govern- 
ment protection,  not  only  to  save  the  public  the 
expense  and  lower  living  standards  resulting  from 
supporting  uneconomic  industry,  but  also  to  co- 
ordinate national  rubber  policy  with  national  for- 
eign trade  policy  as  set  forth  in  the  suggested 
charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  industry 
be  placed  in  private  hands  as  soon  as  practicable. 
The  major  reason  for  this  step  was  the  effect  it 
was  expected  to  have  on  research  and  development. 
Without  prejudice  to  the  fine  job  done  under  pub- 
lic ownership  and  exchange  of  patents  and  tech- 
nical information  during  the  war,  it  was  consid- 
ered likely  that  faster  progress  would  be  made 
toward  the  goal  of  improved  domestic  rubbers 
under  the  stimulus  of  profit  to  private  enterprise. 
For  war  purposes  the  main  objective  was  mass 
production  in  a  short  time  of  a  type  of  rubber  that 
was  adequate  for  most  uses.    Such  improvements 
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as  could  be  made  without  interfering  with  opti- 
mum production  were  undertaken.  For  the  future, 
the  program  needs  investigation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  possible  substitute  rubbers.  The  Committee 
considered  the  prospect  of  private  gain  would  lead 
to  the  widest  participation  in  the  research  by  in- 
dustries in  both  the  rubber  and  general  chemical 
fields.  The  development  of  better  domestic  rub- 
bers was  thought  to  be  so  important  for  national 
security  as  to  outweigh  possible  objections  to  pri- 
vate ownership. 

Basic  plants,  which  can  produce  and  use  buta- 
diene at  a  low  cost,  should  not  be  sold  before  all 
bids  are  received,  and  it  is  determined  that  a 
nuclear  group  of  at  least  250,000  tons  capacity  can 
be  sold  to  private  owners  simultaneously.     The 
sale  should  be  subject  to  two  conditions :  (1)  such 
plants  to  continue  to  produce  GR-S  during  the 
shortage  period;  and   (2)   the  plants  not  to  be 
altered,  without  the  Government's  consent,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  not  reconvertible  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic rubber.    In  a  sense  this  would  put  the  whole 
synthetic  rubber  industry  on  a  "stand  by"  basis. 
Conceivably  all  the  privately  owned  plants  could 
be  modified  to  produce  material  other  than  syn- 
thetic rubber.    The  actual  production  and  use  of 
GR-S  would  come  not  by  Government  decree  but 
from  self-interest  or,  failing  that,  some  form  of 
public  incentive.    This  feature  of  the  disposal  pro- 
gram would  also  allow  the  industry  to  utilize  part 
of  its  capacity  for  rubber  and  the  rest  of  it  for 
related  plastics  which  would  help  carry  the  over- 
head if  that  should  prove  desirable.     High-cost 
units  including  alcohol  butadiene  plants  could  be 
disposed  of  unconditionally  when  declared  sur- 
plus to  the  present  program,  except  one  alcohol 
plant  which  was  to  be  subject  to  the  stand-by 
condition  of  reasonable  reconvertibility.    Any  un- 
sold capacity  would  be  held  by  the  Government  in 
stand-by  condition  for  future  sale  on  the  same 
terms  if  that  should  prove  possible. 

The  existing  compulsory  agreements  for  the 
exchange  of  patents  and  technical  information  in 
the  styrene,  butadiene,  and  copolymer  field  should 
be  renegotiated  with  a  view  to  termination  at  the 
time  of  disposal  of  the  nuclear  group  of  plants. 
The  same  reasons  advanced  for  private  ownership, 
namely  advancement  of  research  and  development, 
dictated  this  recommendation.  Purchasers  of 
plants  will,  of  course,  have  access  to  all  the  patents 
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and  information  in  the  pool  up  to  the  cut-off  dates. 
Also  the  Government  should  assist  purchasers,  to 
the  extent  it  can  do  so,  to  obtain  licenses  under 
American-held  foreign  patents  which  may  be 
needed  in  developing  foreign  markets. 

The  Congress  should  establish  a  national  rub- 
ber-supervisory body  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
all  activities  relating  to  national  rubber  policy. 
That  body,  consisting  of  an  independent  chair- 
man and  a  high  ranking  officer  of  each  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  having  a  substantial 
interest  in  rubber,  is  intended  to  provide  a  means 
of  keeping  the  over-all  rubber  situation  under 
continuous  review  and  assuring  action  by  report 
to  Congress  and  the  President  in  advance  of  any 
emergency. 

The  report  does  not  recommend  legislative  ac- 
tion to  protect  the  market  for  domestic  rubber  at 
this  time.  It  does  ask  Congress  to  declare  by 
resolution  that  the  maintenance  of  a  synthetic- 
rubber  industry  whose  production  will  be  con- 
tinuously used  is  essential  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  for  the 
rest  of  1946  and  all  of  1947  more  than  the  mini- 
mum needed  production  of  GR-S  will  be  forth- 
coming because  of  the  shortage  of  natural  rub- 
ber. After  that  time  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  results  of  research  now  under  way  to- 
gether with  the  competitive  self-interest  of  rub- 
ber, petroleum,  and  chemical  industries  will  have 
established  an  industry  which  can  exist  without 
support. 

Nevertheless,  the  lesson  of  the  war  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  if  domestically  produced  rubber 
cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet  in  world  competition 
then  a  minimum  capacity  must  be  preserved  by 
some  means.  It  is  in  the  province  of  the  Congress 
to  determine  what  that  form  of  support  should  be 
if  it  is  ever  necessary.  The  Congress  can  best  de- 
termine the  proper  action  in  view  of  conditions 
and  international  commitments  then  existing.  The 
Committee  offered  the  results  of  its  deliberations 
for  consideration  by  the  Congress,  if  and  when 
there  is  need  for  protective  action. 

These  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Tariffs  or  quotas  were  regarded  as  unsatisfactory 
for  several  reasons:  either  would  violate  definite 
commitments  in  existing  trade  agreements;  both 
are  clumsy  methods  of  gaining  the  desired  ends. 
They  are  inflexible,  and  to  be  certain  of  effective- 


ness they  must  be  so  restrictive  that  they  run  the 
risk  of  overprotecting  the  industry,  thus  making  it 
complacent  and  unprogressive.  In  addition,  tariffs 
and  quotas  raise  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  make 
the  cost  to  the  public  higher  than  necessary.  The 
internal  excise  on  products  containing  natural  rub- 
ber suffers  from  the  same  shortcomings  as  the 
tariff. 

A  Government  import  monopoly  would  not  only 
be  contrary  to  our  general  Government  policy  of 
promoting  private  business  but  would  influence 
foreign  governments  to  retaliate  with  the  same 
type  of  organization  in  the  same  or  other  com- 
modities. Other  possible  methods  of  intervention 
were  examined  and  disapproved  for  sufficient 
reason. 

Two  types  of  possible  governmental  support  ap- 
peared to  the  Committee  to  deserve  special  con- 
sideration, if  and  when  intervention  were  deemed 
necessary.  Subsidies,  especially  end-product  sub- 
sidies, and  product  specifications  were  found  to  be 
the  least  undesirable  forms  of  public  aid.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  subsidy  is  that  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment support  would  be  met  by  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  out  of  taxes.  By  avoiding  artificial  raising 
of  rubber  prices,  the  burden  to  the  public  would 
be  lower  and  total  rubber  usage  would  not  be  re- 
stricted. 

End-product  subsidies  and  product  specifications 
have  the  great  advantage  that,  operating  on  the 
end  product  rather  than  on  the  raw  material,  they 
could  encourage  the  development  of  a  wide  variety 
of  different  materials  which  might  substitute  for 
natural  rubber,  without  discriminating  against 
any  branch  of  industry  that  wished  to  develop  its 
own  type  of  product.  The  end-product  subsidy 
could  offer  a  strong  profit  motive  to  develop  a  suc- 
cessful material  for  use  in  large  tires.  Product 
specifications  afford  a  means  of  controlling  closely 
the  quantity  of  domestic  rubber  to  be  used.  The 
minimum  production  of  domestic  rubber  could 
thus  be  assured,  but  no  more  than  the  desired 
amount  need  be  protected.  Subsidies  and  speci- 
fications have  other  advantages  by  comparison 
with  alternative  methods,  but  these  are  the  most 
important.  The  Inter- Agency  Committee  tended 
to  favor  a  combination  of  subsidies  and  product 
specifications  as  a  means  of  assuring,  if  necessary 
at  that  time,  security  interests  at  minimum  costs 
and  with  the  least  harm  to  international  trade. 
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First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Governors 


An  article  prepared  by  the 
Fund  and  Bank 


With  the  convening  of  the  first  annual  joint  meeting  of  the 
Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World  Fund  and  Bank,  those 
international  bodies  emerge  from  the  preparatory  stage  to 
become  operating  agencies  in  their  respective  fields.  The 
article  presented  here  reviews  the  actions  taken  at  that  joint 
meeting  on  matters  relating  to  admission  of  new  members, 
revision  of  the  quotas  of  certain  governments,  interpretations 
of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  monetary  uses  of  silver,  and 
organization  procedures. 


The  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, jointly  fashioned  at  Bretton  Woods  in  July 
1944  and  jointly  inaugurated  at  Savannah  last 
March,  convened  the  first  annual  meeting  of  their 
Boards  of  Governors  at  Washington  on  Friday, 
September  27.  The  business  of  the  meeting  was 
consummated  with  dispatch  over  the  next  six  days. 
Matters  brought  before  the  governors  included: 
(1)  requests  from  four  governments  for  admis- 
sion to  membership;  (2)  requests  from  three  other 
governments  for  an  upward  revision  of  their 
quotas  in  the  Fund;  (3)  a  request  from  Denmark 
that  it  be  accorded  voting  representation  on  the 
Executive  Boards;  (4)  interpretations  of  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  requested  of  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Fund;  (5)  a  resolution  on  silver 
proposed  by  Mexico;  (6)  proposed  amendments 


to  the  bylaws  adopted  at  Savannah;  (7)  the  rules 
of  procedure  developed  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors; (8)  the  procedure  for  external  audit  of  ac- 
counts; (9)  the  selection  of  an  Advisory  Council 
for  the  Bank;  (10)  the  election  of  officers  and 
selection  of  a  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  final  joint  session  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  two  days  earlier  than  originally  planned, 
these  matters  and  others  had  been  disposed  of  to 
the  apparently  wide-spread  satisfaction  of  the 
governors. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  38  countries  holding  membership  in  the  Bank 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Fund,  by  representatives  of 
its  additional  member,  Colombia.  One  of  the  early 
acts  of  the  meeting  was  to  send  invitations  to  non- 
member  countries  represented  at  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference  and  to  international  organiza- 
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tions  which  had  stated  that  they  were  prepared  to 
send  observers.  Representatives  of  Colombia  at- 
tended sessions  of  the  Bank  in  an  observer  capac- 
ity. In  addition,  observers  were  present  from 
Australia,  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  Venezuela,  and  from 
the  following  international  organizations :  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations ; 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations;  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration ;  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation ;  and  Provisional  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization. 

The  progress  of  the  meeting  was  guided  by  John 
W.  Snyder,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his 
capacity  as  governor  for  the  United  States  and 
Chairman  of  the  two  Boards.  Following  the  read- 
ing of  a  message  of  welcome  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  by  Under  Secretary  Clayton,  al- 
ternate governor  for  the  United  States,  at  the  first 
session,  the  Chairman  addressed  the  governors  on 
the  subject  of  the  tasks  confronting  the  two  or- 
ganizations. With  the  convening  of  this  meeting 
they  had  emerged  from  the  preparatory  stage  to 
become  operating  agencies  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  expectations  that  the  magnitude  of 
post-war  international  economic  and  financial 
problems  would  more  than  tax  the  individual 
capacities  of  nations  have  been  realized.  As  im- 
plements essential  to  achieving  the  United  Nations 
goals  of  productive  employment  on  a  wider  basis 
and  better  living  standards,  the  Fund  and  Bank 
were  designed  to  help  meet  both  the  immediate 
post-war  and  longer-term  monetary  and  financial 
needs  of  the  world.  The  United  States  Congress 
in  increasing  the  lending  power  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  in  1945  from  $700,000,000  to  $3,500,- 
000,000  did  so  in  the  expectation  that  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  would  soon  be  in  operation.  A  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  reconstruction  loans 
to  countries  otherwise  unable  to  borrow  on  reason- 
able terms  now  rests  with  the  International  Bank. 
A  companion  task,  that  of  insuring  that  the  re- 
strictive and  discriminatory  trade  and  currency 
practices  forced  on  many  countries  prior  to  and 
during  the  war  do  not  become  permanent  fixtures 
of  international  commerce,  falls  to  the  Fund.  The 
Fund  can  provide  vital  aid  to  countries  in  sus- 
taining imports  while  their  export  industries  and 
foreign  markets  are  in  the  process  of  restoration. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Fund  is  consulting  with 
each  member  country  to  determine  the  par  value  of 


its  currency.  By  such  cooperative  action  a  pat- 
tern of  rates  should  be  established  which  will  be 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  international 
equilibrium  and  the  stability  of  international  cur- 
rency values.  The  Fund  and  the  Bank  should  suc- 
ceed ;  their  charters  are  drawn  broadly  enough  to 
encompass  various  types  of  economic  and  trad- 
ing systems  and  to  permit  the  handling  of  prob- 
lems as  they  arise. 

A  joint  Procedure  Committee,  constituted  at  the 
Savannah  Inaugural  Meeting,  steered  the  work  of 
the  meeting  and  served  as  an  over-all  coordinat- 
ing body.  The  first  sessions  of  the  Board,  held 
jointly,  gave  way  to  separate  meetings  of  the  Fund 
and  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  an- 
nual reports  of  each  organization  and  hearing  the 
remarks  of  Camille  Gutt,  Managing  Director  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Fund, 
and  Eugene  Meyer,  President  and  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

Working  committees,  separately  constituted, 
took  under  consideration  the  various  items  of  the 
agenda  and  reported  back  their  recommendations 
to  plenary  sessions  of  the  respective  Boards. 
Chairmanship  of  these  committees  was  as  follows : 
"Rules  and  Regulations",  J.  H.  Halloway,  tem- 
porary alternate  governor  for  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  for  the  Fund,  and  James  L.  Usley,  gov- 
ernor for  Canada,  for  the  Bank;  "Quota  Revi- 
sions" (Fund),  Gunnar  Jahn,  governor  for  Nor- 
way; "Subscription  Revisions"  (Bank),  Joaquin 
E.  Meyer,  governor  for  Cuba;  "Membership", 
Xenophon  Zolotas,  governor  for  Greece,  for  the 
Fund,  and  Rene  Ballivian  Calderon,  governor  for 
Bolivia,  for  the  Bank;  "Finance",  Francisco  Alves 
dos  Santos-Filho,  governor  for  Brazil,  for  the 
Fund,  and  Alois  Krai,  governor  for  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  the  Bank;  "Advisory  Council"  (Bank), 
Carl  Valdemar  Bramsnaes,  governor  for 
Denmark. 

The  applications  for  membership  received  from 
Syria,  Lebanon,  Italy,  and  Turkey  constituted 
items  of  first  importance  on  the  agendas  of  the 
Fund  and  Bank.  The  only  instance  of  an  other 
than  unanimous  decision  during  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  meeting  occurred  when  Italy's  ap- 
plication came  up  for  consideration.  Yugoslavia 
questioned  the  policy  of  admitting  an  ex-enemy 
country  into  membership  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  treaty  and  in  advance  of  even  neutral 
countries,  at  a  time  when  it  was  contended  that  the 
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intent  of  the  country  to  meet  its  obligations  with 
respect  to  the  United  Nations  which  suffered  from 
its  aggression  was  not  clear  and  when  its  economic 
and  financial  position  was  such  that  fulfillment  of 
the  responsibilities  of  membership  might  prove 
impossible. 

The  United  States,  supported  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  stated  that  it  found  no  obstacle  in  in- 
ternational law  to  the  admittance  of  an  ex-enemy 
country  prior  to  the  signing  of  a  peace  treaty.   The 
United  States  observed  that  the  status  of  co-bel- 
ligerent was  granted  to  Italy  by  the  Allies  as  early 
as  October,  1943 ;  that  all  but  two  of  the  United 
Nations  had  already  extended  recognition  to  the 
Italian  Government  in  one  form  or  another ;  that, 
in  view  of  Italy's  contribution  to  the  war  against 
Germany  and  the  status  of  the  new  government, 
the  Allies  had  undertaken  to  relax  the  armistice 
terms  previously  imposed;  that  steps  toward  re- 
turning Italy  to  the  international  economic  com- 
munity had  already  been  taken  with  her  readmit- 
tance  to  membership  in  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  1945  and  with  the  concluding  of  trade  and 
other  agreements  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  and  other  powers ;  that,  finally,  the  further 
restoration  of  Italy  to  the  world  economic  com- 
munity through  membership  in  the  Fund  and 
Bank  was  in  the  best  interest,  not  only  of  Italy, 
but  also  of  the  world  community  and  of  the  two 
organizations  themselves.     Yugoslavia,  emphasiz- 
ing that  her  request  for  postponement  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  Italian  people,  urged  that  a 
unanimous  and  unhurried  decision  was  desirable, 
especially  in  as  much  as  a  peace  treaty  might  be 
signed  in  the  near  future.     The  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  pointed  out  that,  in  view  of 
the  special  circumstances  surrounding  the  Italian 
case,  Italy's  admission  should  not  constitute  a 
precedent  for  the  admission  of  any  other  former 
enemy  country.     Yugoslavia  failed  to  find  exten- 
sive support  for  her  position  in  the  ballot,  and 
Italy  was  voted  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Fund  and  Bank  by  a  large  majority.    The  mem- 
bership of  Turkey,  Italy,  Syria,  and  Lebanon  will 
become  effective  with  the  consummation  of  certain 
formal  acts  of  acceptance  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  Fund  and  Bank. 

Requests  for  increased  quotas  in  the  Fund  for 
France,  Paraguay,  and  Iran  were  considered. 
The  requests  of  France  and  Paraguay  were  given 
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first  attention.  Increases  from  $450,000,000  to 
$525,000,000  and  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,500,000  for 
France  and  Paraguay,  respectively,  were  ap- 
proved, the  increase  for  Paraguay  to  become  ef- 
fective upon  application  by  Paraguay  for  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  her  subscription  in  the 
Bank.  An  application  from  France  for  propor- 
tionate increase  in  her  subscription  in  the  Bank 
had  already  been  received  and  was  approved,  and 
an  increase  for  Panama  was  authorized  at  such 
time  as  it  was  applied  for.  The  request  from  Iran, 
received  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting,  was 
referred  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  the  Execu- 
tive Directors  for  study  and  recommendation  at 
a  later  date. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Denmark  had  not  ac- 
quired membership  in  the  Fund  and  Bank  at  the 
time  of  the  Savannah  meeting,  that  country  did 
not  participate  in  the  election  of  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  two  organizations.  Had  Den- 
mark enjoyed  membership  at  that  time,  the  votes 
to  which  her  quota  now  entitles  her  would  find 
expression  in  the  voting  strength  of  a  director  on 
each  Board.  In  an  effort  to  correct  this  deficiency, 
Denmark  petitioned  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
devise  a  procedure  whereby  the  governor  for  Den- 
mark might  cast  a  vote  in  favor  of  one  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  now  in  office.  The  Board  deter- 
mined that,  in  as  much  as  the  proposal  raised  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment, this  also  should  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Directors  for  study  and  later  recommendation. 

Two  interpretations  of  the  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment, referred  to  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Fund  following  the  inaugural  meeting,  were  re- 
ported back  at  this  first  annual  meeting.  The 
United  Kingdom  had  asked  whether  steps  "neces- 
sary to  protect  a  member  from  unemployment  of 
a  chronic  or  persistent  character,  arising  from 
pressure  on  its  balance  of  payments",  would  be 
measures  "necessary  to  correct  fundamental  dis- 
equilibrium". The  Executive  Directors  reported 
that  it  considered  such  steps  "among  the  measures 
necessary  to  correct  a  fundamental  disequili- 
brium" and  that  "in  each  instance  in  which  a 
member  proposes  a  change  in  the  par  value  of  its 
currency  to  correct  a  fundamental  disequilibrium 
the  Fund  will  be  required  to  determine,  in  the  light 
of  all  relevant  circumstances,  whether  in  its  opin- 
ion the  proposed  change  is  necessary  to  correct 
the  fundamental  disequilibrium." 
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Similarly,  the  United  States  had  asked  "whether 
the  authority  of  the  Fund  to  use  its  resources  ex- 
tends beyond  current  monetary  stabilization  op- 
erations to  afford  temporary  assistance  to  members 
in  connection  with  seasonal,  cyclical,  and  emer- 
gency fluctuations  in  the  balance  of  payments 
of  any  member  for  current  transactions,  and 
whether  the  Fund  has  authority  to  use  its  re- 
sources to  provide  facilities  for  relief,  reconstruc- 
tion, or  armaments,  or  to  meet  a  large  or  sustained 
outflow  of  capital  on  the  part  of  any  member". 
The  Executive  Directors  reported  that  they  inter- 
preted the  Articles  of  Agreement  "to  mean  that 
authority  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Fund  is  lim- 
ited to  use  in  accordance  with  its  purposes  to  give 
temporary  assistance  in  financing  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits  on  current  account  for  monetary 
stabilization  operations". 

At  the  initiative  of  Mexico,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Fund  gave  consideration  to  the  mon- 
etary uses  of  silver  and  the  assistance  which  the 
Fund's  research  activities  might  contribute  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  problems  connected  with  its 
use.  The  Board  determined  that  it  would  gather 
whatever  material,  statistical  or  otherwise,  is  avail- 
able on  the  monetary  uses  of  silver  and  which 
would  be  useful  in  facilitating  discussions  on  the 
subject  in  an  international  conference  among  in- 
terested members. 

The  two  Boards  devoted  some  time  to  questions 
of  their  own  organizational  procedures  and  those 
of  the  Executive  Directors.  The  bylaws  adopted 
at  Savannah  were  amended  to  improve  the  sec- 
tions governing  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Gov- 
ernors. Each  Board  of  Governors  reviewing  the 
rules  of  operating  procedure  adopted  by  its  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  found  them  satisfactory  without 


change.  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund, 
when  convened  at  Savannah,  had  considered  the 
question  of  the  external  audit  of  the  Fund's  ac- 
counts without  arriving  at  any  final  conclusion  as 
to  the  procedure  to  be  employed.  Resuming  its 
consideration  of  the  question  the  Board  deter- 
mined that,  as  a  provisional  measure,  the  accounts 
should  be  audited  by  a  small  group  of  persons, 
three  or  four  in  number,  chosen  from  a  similar 
number  of  Treasurers  of  member  governments, 
and  that  the  Executive  Directors  should  continue 
their  study  of  alternative  solutions.  The  accounts 
of  the  Bank  have  been  audited  by  a  private  firm  of 
accountants. 

To  complete  its  organization,  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank  decided  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  an  Advisory  Council.  It  was  determined 
that  the  Council  should  have  a  membership  of 
nine,  with  banking,  commercial,  industrial,  labor, 
and  agricultural  interests  represented  by  one  mem- 
ber each.  Of  the  remaining  four  members,  one, 
the  Chairman,  is  to  be  a  personality  of  general 
eminence ;  a  second  is  to  be  a  scientist  with  special- 
ized knowledge  in  the  field  of  engineering;  and 
two  are  to  be  members  not  representing  any  par- 
ticular field  of  interest,  one  of  whom  shall  be  an 
economist.  The  Council  is  to  be  elected  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  from  a  panel  submitted  by  the 
Executive  Directors  of  the  Bank. 

The  formal  proceedings  of  the  meetings  came  to 
a  close  with  the  election  of  officers  and  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  for  the  next  meeting.  The  chairman- 
ship went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  offices 
of  vice  chairman  to  the  United  States,  China, 
France,  and  India,  by  unanimous  consent.  Lon- 
don was  chosen  as  the  site  of  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  September  1947. 
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THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


The  Problem  of  Trieste  and  the  Italian-Yugoslav  Frontier 


REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  CONNALLY 


A  just  solution  to  the  problem  of  Trieste  and  the 
frontier  between  Italy  and  Yugoslavia  is  the  key- 
stone of  a  peace  settlement  with  Italy.  The  recom- 
mendations which  the  political  and  territorial 
commission  for  Italy  has  forwarded  to  the  plenary 
conference  in  this  respect  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant upon  which  the  conference  must  express  its 
views  if  it  is  to  fulfill  the  task  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

Not  only  does  the  problem  of  Trieste  constitute 
an  essential  element  in  a  real  and  lasting  peace  in 
this  area,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  vexing  with 
which  the  Conference  has  to  deal.  I  need  not  re- 
call the  background  of  the  Ministers'  decision  last 
July  nor  the  long  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  both  in  the  Italian  Commission  and  in  its 
subcommission.  The  United  States  Delegation  has 
repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  the  decision  of  the 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  frontier  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  territory  is  one  decision  and 
one  agreement  and  that  no  one  part  of  it  can  be 
separated  from  the  entire  comprehensive  whole. 
Furthermore,  unless  a  satisfactory  statute  assur- 
ing the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  free  ter- 
ritory and  fully  protecting  the  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  of  its  inhabitants  is  gen- 
erally accepted  and  becomes  operative,  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty 
toward  the  people  of  this  area  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  cannot  be  successfully  discharged. 

When  the  decision  of  the  Ministers  was  made, 
full  account  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  in  this  dis- 
turbed area  circumstances  would  call  for  excep- 


1  Made  for  the  American  Delegation  on  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Italy  at  the  plenary  session  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  on  Oct.  7,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  Senator  Connally  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  to  the  Conference. 


tional  measures.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Ministers  determined  that  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  organization  in  the  fulfillment 
of  its  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  must  undertake 
this  assurance.  Not  only  must  the  Conference 
strive  to  create  a  territory  founded  on  democratic 
principles  and  in  which  the  people  shall  have  the 
fullest  possible  freedom  and  voice  in  their  own 
affairs  through  institutions  operating  under  demo- 
cratic principles,  but  it  must  also  undertake  to 
assure  that  this  territory  can  have  a  life  of  its  own 
free  from  domination  by  any  outside  influence ;  it 
must  be  free  and  independent. 

Any  statute  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  free  territory  must  assure  adequate  and  satis- 
factory guarantees  that  its  international  character 
will  be  maintained,  that  its  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence will  be  assured,  and  that  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  fully  protected. 
To  achieve  these  ends  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
for  us  to  agree  to  words  in  a  document  which  can 
and  will  be  interpreted  in  diverse  ways,  but  we 
must  provide  the  minimum  machinery  to  secure 
the  implementation  of  these  assurances  which  at 
the  same  time  will  leave  the  greatest  possible  op- 
portunity to  the  people  to  handle  their  internal 
affairs. 

In  our  conception  the  Governor  is  the  agent  of 
the  Security  Council  in  the  free  territory.  He  can 
in  no  sense,  as  has  been  suggested,  be  regarded  as 
a  dictator  or  as  the  agent  for  any  one  foreign 
group  of  powers  striving  to  use  Trieste  for  their 
own  ends ;  he  will  not  be  sent  to  the  territory  to 
impose  his  will  or  the  will  of  others  on  the  people. 
The  people  of  Trieste,  moreover,  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  take  their  case  to  the  Security 
Council  should  they  consider  any  action  of  the 
Governor  unjustified.     He  is  the  instrument  of 
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the  international  organization  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  He  can  and 
must  have  no  other  role.  He  must  have  sufficient 
powers  to  fulfill  his  responsibilities.  Lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Governor  in  connection  with  this 
limited  but  essential  function  in  fact  implies  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  organization  which  he  repre- 
sents and  which  we  have  entrusted  with  the  great- 
est role  in  international  affairs,  namely,  to  see  that 
peace  is  maintained.  Moreover,  the  Security 
Council  must  at  all  times  act  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Security  Council  cannot 
preserve  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
free  territory  by  a  mere  pronouncement  or  resolu- 
tion. It  must  have  an  instrumentality  in  the  form 
of  the  Governor  to  execute  its  functions. 

In  insisting  that  the  free  territory  shall  not  be 
bound  by  exclusive  ties  to  any  one  state,  which 
would  be  incompatible  with  its  status  as  a  free 
territory,  the  United  States  considers  that  every 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  free  and 
prosperous  existence  for  the  territory  should  be 
given.  We  expect  all  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
history  of  Trieste  shows  that  its  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  its  utilization  as  a  port  by  the  states 
of  Central  Europe.  Its  hinterland  is  composed  of 
a  number  of  states  which  should  be  assured  free 
access  to  and  from  their  natural  outlet  without 
discrimination.  If  the  action  of  any  one  of  them 
prevents  or  hinders  the  Trieste  development  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a  political  action  determined 
by  the  interests  of  one  country  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  all.  There  are  no  economic  or  physical 
obstacles  to  an  independent  Trieste  becoming,^ 
prosperous  free  port  for  all  of  Central  Europe. 

Our  proposal  is  that  the  territory  shall  be  and 
shall  remain  demilitarized,  and  that  no  military, 
naval,  or  air  forces,  installations  or  equipment  will 
be  maintained,  built,  or  manufactured  in  the  free 
territory.  These  provisions  become  effective  as 
soon  as  the  permanent  statute  goes  into  force. 
Any  exception  to  this  principle  could  only  be  made 
by  order  of  the  Security  Council  in  the  fulfillment 
of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Statute  and  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is,  of  course, 
pure  sophistry  to  assume  that  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  would  lend  itself  to  the 
military  interests  of  any  one  power  or  group  of 


powers  or  that  any  one  power  or  group  could  pos- 
sibly establish  a  military  base. 

Today  when  that  small  area  is  not  free  from 
tension  and  fear  engendered  by  pressures  of  the 
conflicting  interests  of  different  national  groups, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  first  days  of  its  exist- 
ence as  a  new  territory  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  its  future  independence  and  future  well- 
being.  The  Security  Council  should  immediately 
be  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  its  pro- 
visional government. 

Mr.  President,  the  Italian  Commission  has  la- 
bored long  over  this  problem.  It  has  placed  before 
us  certain  recommendations.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  endorsed  by  two  thirds  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission.  In  some  respects  they  do  not 
go  as  far  as  the  United  States  would  have  wished. 
They  leave  much  to  further  discussion  by  the  Min- 
isters. Nevertheless,  they  do  outline  the  main 
principles  without  which  we  feel  no  settlement  is 
possible.  For  these  reasons  the  United  States 
Delegation  accepted  the  recommendations  put  for- 
ward by  the  French  Delegation  in  their  Commis- 
sion and  which  the  Commission  in  turn  adopted  as 
its  own  recommendation  to  the  Conference.  The 
recommendations  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
thoroughly  democratic  government — the  Governor 
under  the  direction  of  the  Security  Council  is  to 
preserve  the  territory's  integrity  and  independence 
and  to  preserve  public  order  and  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  the  inhabitants;  his  powers  are  de- 
limited. A  legislative  assembly  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple through  universal  suffrage  without  discrimina- 
tion is  to  be  established.  It  has  wide  powers.  It 
elects  the  Council  of  Government  and  enjoys  legis- 
lative authority.  It  may  file  protests  with  the 
Security  Council  against  any  act  of  the  Governor. 

A  system  of  independent  courts  is  set  up  to  ad- 
minister justice  according  to  law.  The  French 
proposal  sets  up  a  plan  which  assures  the  people 
a  free  and  independent  governmental  system  under 
which  Trieste  and  its  people  will  be  able  to  prosper 
and  progress  and  develop. 

The  United  States  Delegation  urges  that  the 
plenary  conference  adopt  and  forward  to  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  the  proposals  of  the 
commission  as  an  expression  of  its  own  judgment 
and  as  a  guide  to  the  future  work  of  the  Ministers 
and  the  final  drafting  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Italy. 


Economic  Clauses  in  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP1 


The  economic  clauses  in  the  draft  peace  treaty 
with  Italy  set  forth  a  general  system  of  settlements 
of  claims  and  counterclaims  arising  from  the  war. 
The  justifiable  claims  against  Italy  are  tremen- 
dous, and  Italy  must  undertake  to  make  payment 
to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  character  and  capac- 
ity of  her  economy.  The  United  States  Delega- 
tion believes  that  the  proposals  which  have  re- 
ceived majority  support  in  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Italy  represent  that  limit.  Additional 
burdens  placed  on  Italy  might  destroy  the  practi- 
cal fulfilment  of  the  treaty  provisions. 

As  to  reparation  (art.  64)  the  damages  and  war 
costs  which  the  various  United  Nations  can  prop- 
erly assert  against  Italy  reach  staggering  totals. 
No  reparation  settlement  can  be  much  more  than 
a  token  payment  when  measured  against  the 
figures  of  claims.  Had  the  United  States  pressed 
its  potential  claim  of  $20,000,000,000,  the  percent- 
age of  recovery  through  reparation  would  have 
been  even  more  infinitesimal.  However,  although 
the  reparation  provisions  in  their  present  form 
do  not  correspond  exactly  to  the  proposals  made 
by  the  United  States,  we  are  prepared  to  support 
them. 

We  feel  that  the  Albanian  claim  is  met  to  such 
a  degree  through  Italian  assets  within  her  juris- 
diction that  the  limited  amount  available  from 
other  sources  should  not  be  reduced  to  the  major 
claimants  by  giving  a  share  to  Albania. 

As  to  the  relative  treatment  of  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia, our  studies  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
should  have  approximately  equal  treatment  as 
the  treaty  now  provides. 

As  to  the  general  formula,  we  believe  that  in  the 
light  of  the  nature  and  present  condition  of  the 
Italian  economy  the  formula  represents  the  only 
possible  approach  under  which  Italy  can  make 
payment.  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  amount 
of  $325,000,000  is  the  limit  of  the  Italian  capacity 


1  Made  at  plenary  session  of  Paris  Peace  Conference  on 
Oct.  8  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Thorp  is  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  economic 
affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 


to  pay.  We  shall  therefore  support  the  proposed 
reparation  provisions. 

As  to  restitution  (art.  65)  it  is  obvious  that 
identifiable  items  taken  by  force  and  duress  should 
be  returned.  However,  many  of  the  suggested 
amendments  went  beyond  this  simple  formula 
requiring  replacement  when  the  looted  objects 
could  not  be  found.  In  the  recommendation  con- 
cerning objects  of  historical  and  artistic  signifi- 
cance, the  Commission  proposes  a  form  of  limited 
replacement  which  the  United  States  supports. 
However,  in  general  we  believe  that  such  provi- 
sions should  be  rejected.  They  represent  a  form 
of  concealed  reparation,  and  such  claims  should 
be  met  in  the  reparation  settlement  itself.  Under 
specific  replacement  provisions  the  various  claim- 
ant countries  would  recover  from  Italy  according 
to  the  extent  to  which  they  held  this  or  that  form 
of  special  claim  rather  than  on  the  more  equitable 
basis  of  all  their  claims.  We  have  consistently 
opposed  special  replacement  provisions. 

As  to  compensation  for  damages  done  to  prop- 
erty of  United  Nations  nationals  in  Italy  (art.  68) 
we  have  argued  for  25  percent  as  the  proper  level 
for  the  payment  to  be  made  in  local  currency.  We 
believe  that  payment  in  local  currency  involves 
economic  considerations  of  an  entirely  different 
order  than  does  an  external  transfer  and  that  the 
fact  that  the  compensation  payments  will  largely 
be  used  for  reconstruction  within  Italy  makes  it 
much  less  burdensome  than  the  disappearance  of 
commodities  across  the  boundary  on  reparation 
account.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  all  the  ob- 
ligations which  are  imposed  upon  Italy  by  the 
treaty,  we  would  be  content  with  25  percent  com- 
pensation. 

We  are  very  clear  that  the  arrangement  for 
such  compensation  must  not  distinguish  between 
United  Nations  nationals  who  held  property  di- 
rectly in  Italy  and  those  who  held  it  through  the 
medium  of  corporations  organized  under  Italian 
law.  This  is  adequately  dealt  with  in  the  present 
draft  treaty,  and  it  would  be  a  gross  miscarriage 
of  justice  if  the  particular  provision  dealing  with 
this  matter  were  rejected. 
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As  to  miscellaneous  claims  not  covered  in  the 
above  list  (art.  69)  they  are  to  be  met  from  Italian 
assets  within  the  various  jurisdictions.  The  bal- 
ance of  Italian  assets  after  such  claims  are  met  is 
to  be  returned  to  Italian  ownership.  The  pro- 
visions of  article  69  have  been  criticized  because 
they  provide  no  machinery  for  policing  the  be- 
havior of  the  Allied  and  associated  powers,  but  like 
other  articles  in  the  treaty  this  must  depend  upon 
the  good  faith  of  the  countries  involved. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  our  po- 
sition on  the  matter  is  clear.  We  would  expect 
to  limit  the  use  of  these  assets  to  the  satisfaction 
of  certain  private  claims  which  are  not  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  or  under  our  domestic  legislation. 

The  total  of  such  claims  will  be  small,  and  we 
hope  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Italian 
Government  with  regard  to  them.  In  fact,  subject 
to  this  one  special  arrangement  and  to  cases  of 


war  criminals  and  the  like,  we  see  no  reason  why 
all  the  $60,000,000  of  Italian  assets  in  the  United 
States  should  not  be  returned  to  Italian  ownership 
although  the  necessary  legislation  had  not  yet  been 
enacted. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  regarding  claims 
arising  out  of  the  war  the  treaty  provides  a  general 
basis  for  clarifying  and  reestablishing  economic 
relations  between  Italy  and  the  United  Nations. 

In  total  we  wish  to  give  our  general  support  to 
the  economic  clauses  of  the  Italian  Peace  Treaty  as 
endorsed  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission  as 
representing  the  maximum  requirements  which 
should  be  imposed  upon  Italy.  The  problems  are 
exceedingly  difficult  ones,  and  there  is  wide  room 
for  real  differences  in  judgment.  However,  we 
believe  the  answers  which  have  been  found  are 
within  the  limits  of  fairness,  equity,  and  realism. 


Economic  Clauses  in  Rumanian  Peace  Treaty 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  VANDENBERG  > 


The  economic  clauses  of  the  treaty  with  Rumania 
raise  vital  issues  involving  the  ability  of  Rumania 
and  of  other  countries  whose  commerce  must  pass 
through  Rumania  to  trade  freely  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  the  ability  of  other  countries 
to  trade  with  Rumania.  These  questions  go  di- 
rectly to  the  degree  of  progress  and  of  peace  which 
this  Conference  shall  encourage.  I  speak  briefly 
on  this  phase  of  the  pending  treaty. 

First,  the  United  States  Delegation  desires  to 
bring  article  34  in  the  Rumanian  treaty  to  the 
urgent  attention  of  the  Conference  because  it  be- 
lieves a  free  Danube  is  indispensable  to  the  econo- 
mic health  and,  therefore,  to  the  peace  of  central 
Europe.  The  United  States  has  no  direct  com- 
mercial interest  of  its  own  in  the  Danube.  There- 
fore it  believes  it  can  deal  objectively  with  this 
problem.  It  has  a  heavy  temporary  responsibility 
because  so  long  as  it  is  in  military  occupation  it 
must  act  as  an  economic  trustee  for  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  and  it  is  completely  convinced 
that  a  free  Danube  under  unified  control  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  their  welfare  and  progress  as  is  the 
economic  unity  required  by  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment for  Germany  as  a  whole.  But  the  larger 
problem  of  the  general  peace  is  our  greater  con- 
cern and  we  again  assert  the  conviction  that  this 


peace,  which  is  the  responsibility  of  every  nation 
in  this  Conference,  is  substantially  related  to  the 
avoidance  of  international  trade  barriers  which 
invite  discrimination  and  dangerous  frictions. 

The  Danube,  the  longest  navigable  waterway 
in  Europe  west  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  perfect 
example  of  these  necessities.  It  is  historically 
clear  that  Danubian  commerce  cannot  prosper  if 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  various  uncoordinated,  restric- 
tive, and  discriminatory  administrations  which 
respond  to  the  local  judgments  of  the  eight  na- 
tional jurisdictions  through  which  the  Danube 
flows.  Some  of  the  current  trouble — some  prob- 
lems on  the  Danube — are  the  result  of  thus  divid- 
ing the  Danube  into  unrelated  watertight  com- 
partments in  contempt  of  the  lessons  of  history 
and  experience. 

Article  34  proposes  to  restore  the  wisdom  of 
history  and  experience.  It  reasserts  the  general 
principle  that  navigation  on  the  Danube  shall  be 
free  and  open,  on  terms  of  equality  to  all  states 
without  discrimination.    It  then  remits  to  the 


1  Made  at  the  opening  plenary  session  on  the  Rumanian 
treaty  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  Oct.  10  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  is  a  member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Conference. 
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riparian  states  themselves,  in  consultation  with 
the  four  powers,  the  establishment  of  an  operating 
regime  during  the  next  six  months.  One  of  these 
four  powers,  Russia,  is  also  riparian.  Another, 
America,  is  riparian  by  proxy  so  long  as  it  is  in 
German  and  Austrian  occupation.  Therefore,  ri- 
parian states  will  be  in  complete  control  of  the 
establishment  of  this  new  unified  regime.  Thus,  a 
maximum  of  "home  rule"  is  preserved  while,  at 
the  same  time,  this  Conference  exercises  its  right 
and  duty  to  require  the  application  of  general 
principles  which  it  deems  essential  to  the  peace 
for  which  we  all  made  our  common  sacrifice. 

I  emphasize  and  underline  the  vitally  significant 
fact  that  this  is  no  new  concept.  These  are  old 
truths,  as  persistent  as  the  Danube  itself,  which  I 
repeat  today.  They  have  been  recognized  by  the 
maintenance  of  international  administration  of  the 
Danube  since  1856  and  even  back  of  that  in  Napo- 
leonic days.  For  example,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
internationalized  the  Danube  from  the  head  of 
navigation  to  the  sea  and  established  free  naviga- 
tion throughout  the  River's  length  with  a  control 
commission  including  other  than  riparian  states 
as  a  recognition  of  the  breadth  of  interest  involved. 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of 
the  various  Danubian  commissions  since  1856.  The 
important  point  in  the  American  view  is  that  this 
relative  freedom  of  navigation  on  the  Danube  has 
been  accepted  in  one  form  or  another  as  essential 
for  90  years.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  general 
principles  reasserted  in  article  34  have  been  in- 
herent in  the  Danubian  regime  throughout  these 
90  years.  They  have  been  acknowledged  as  the 
essential  formula  for  peace  and  progress,  no  matter 
how  illy  implemented,  for  almost  a  century.  They 
are  more  essential  than  ever  today. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  Delegation  that  it 
would  be  a  tragic  and  reactionary  mistake  for  this 
Conference  to  turn  its  back  upon  all  this  history 
and  experience,  reinforced  as  they  are  by  the  ob- 
vious need  for  non-discriminatory  unity  as  dis- 
closed by  the  limping,  stagnant  economy  of  the 
Danube  today.  Worse,  our  silence  on  this  subject 
would  be  an  actual  retreat — an  abandonment  of 
freedoms  long  established  before  we  all  fought 
World  War  II  for  greater  freedoms.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  world  is  entitled  to  know  that  its  peace- 
makers are  at  least  "holding  their  own"  and  not 
slipping  back  into  darker  ages. 


Article  34  was  approved  by  the  Balkan  Economic 
Commission  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  five,  with  one 
abstention.  The  United  States  Delegation  is  urg- 
ing an  even  more  convincing  plenary  vote  through- 
out the  debate  in  the  Commission.  I  did  not  hear 
one  word  of  argument  against  the  advisability  of 
restoring  a  free  Danube  to  non-discriminatory  use. 
I  heard  chiefly  the  reiterated  demand  only  that 
this  Conference  must  leave  the  problem  to  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  the  riparian  states,  some  of 
which  are  not  here  represented,  and  that  we  must 
not  invade  their  sovereignty. 

I  reply:  (1)  that  the  practice  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury has,  with  the  consent  of  riparian  states,  recog- 
nized this  wider  right  of  consultation  in  respect  to 
the  fate  of  the  Danube;  (2)  that  riparian  states 
will  control  the  proposed  meeting  to  set  up  the 
regime,  six  to  three,  exclusive  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  for  which  the  United  States  has  at  least 
a  clear,  temporary  riparian  right  to  speak.  Count- 
ing this  dual  proxy  as  one,  riparian  states  will 
control  seven  to  two. 

Then  I  want  to  make  this  further  reply.  We  do 
not  invade  the  sovereignty  of  Rumania  any  more 
than  does  every  other  obligation  imposed  perfectly 
legitimately  upon  this  ex-enemy  state  if  we  have 
any  interest  in  a  free  Danube  and  unless  we  pro- 
pose to  repudiate  history,  experience,  and  reality 
in  this  connection.  There  is  a  very  specific  reason 
for  article  34  in  this  Rumanian  Treaty,  because  it 
was  Rumania  which  upset  the  fairly  satisfactory 
international  regime  on  the  Danube  in  1938  by  de- 
manding a  rendition  to  herself  of  the  substantive 
powers  of  the  then  existing  Danube  Commission. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Commission  someone  asked 
why  we  do  not  similarly  internationalize  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  Of  course  there  is  no  remote 
analogy  between  a  river  between  two  countries 
which  have  been  at  peace  for  125  years  and  a  river 
that  is  shared  by  eight  countries  emerging  from 
war,  as  is  the  Danube.  But  if  any  parallel  is 
sought,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  water  traffic 
of  all  nations  is  welcome  to  a  free  St.  Lawrence  in 
its  international  traffic  on  a  total  equality  with 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  that,  if  we  intend  that  the  Danube 
shall  resume  the  freedoms  heretofore  established 
and  shall  develop  in  peace  and  progress,  this  Con- 
ference must  say  so  now.  It  is  our  only  chance. 
We  shall  not  collide  with  any  Danubian  aspirations 
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unless  these  aspirations  collide  with  these  free- 
doms. In  such  an  event  it  is  doubly  necessary  that 
we  should  anticipate  the  protective  contract  now. 

For  these  reasons  the  United  States  Delegation, 
for  the  sake  of  present  urgent  necessities  in  the 
zones  of  military  occupation  and  then  for  the 
larger  cause  of  permanent  peace  and  progress, 
earnestly  urges  the  Conference  to  convincingly 
approve  article  34  in  this  Eumanian  treaty. 

We  urge  also  that  the  Conference  adopt  those 
provisions  of  article  30  of  the  treaty,  dealing  with 
general  economic  relations.  The  Commission  has 
recommended  that  for  a  limited  period  after  the 
treaty  comes  into  force  Rumania  should  be  re- 
quired to  extend  non-discriminatory  treatment  to 
the  trade  and  business  activities  of  those  United 
Nations  which  reciprocally  extend  similar  treat- 
ment to  Rumania.  This  undertaking  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  the  resumption  of  economic  re- 
lations between  Rumania  and  the  United  Nations, 
pending  the  conclusion  of  new  commercial  trea- 
ties and  agreements,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
Rumania  and  the  United  Nations  and  in  promo- 
tion of  progress  and  peace. 

One  clause  relates  to  exceptions  customarily 
made  from  most-favored-nation  treatment.  The 
language  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission would  permit  these  exceptions,  which  were 
customarily  included  in  Rumania's  pre-war  com- 
mercial treaties,  but  would  not  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  new  exceptions  or  preferences  during 
the  18-month  period  when  this  article  will  apply. 
An  alternative  provision  supported  by  a  minority 
of  the  Commission  would  permit  new  wide  pref- 
erences to  neighboring  countries. 

Various  arguments  have  been  brought  forward 
in  the  Commission  in  support  of  the  minority  pro- 
posal. Most  of  them  have  sought  to  justify  this 
new  preference  for  neighboring  states  on  the  basis 
of  preferences  which  have  previously  been  es- 
tablished in  special  situations,  many  of  which,  like 
those  involving  the  United  States,  are  in  the 
process  of  being  reduced  and  eliminated. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  clear  to  the  American  Delegation 
neighboring  states  must  be  free  to  grant  prefer- 
ences to  each  other  in  the  interest  of  their  economic 
reconstruction.  It  seems  to  us  obvious  that  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  neighboring  states  enjoy 
a  preferential  position  in  each  other's  trade  as  a 
result  of  their  geographical  propinquity  and  the 


advantages  it  confers  with  regard  to  cheapness  of 
transport  costs,  speed  of  communications  and 
other  similar  factors.  We  fail  to  see  why  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  these  natural  advantages  by 
providing  for  new  discriminatory  barriers  against 
other  countries  which  have  carried  the  burden  of 
this  war  and  to  whom  the  recovery  of  international 
trade  is  important.  In  the  reconstruction  of  their 
economies  all  of  the  governments  here  represented 
are  committed  to  an  endeavor  to  expand  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  peoples  we  represent.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  singularly  inappropriate  and 
untimely  for  this  Conference  to  go  on  record  as 
favoring  new  preferences,  new  hurdles,  and  new 
barriers.  We  call  on  the  Conference  to  endorse 
the  economic  provisions  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
to  which  we  have  all  subscribed,  and  to  seek  the 
adherence  of  Rumania  to  the  principles  through 
the  treaty  provisions. 

Finally,  the  Conference  is  called  to  pass  upon 
provisions  regarding  civil  aviation.  The  proposal 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commission  would  except 
civil  aviation  from  the  treaty  provisions  requiring 
national  treatment  and  would  commit  Rumania, 
during  the  18  months  article  30  will  remain  in 
effect,  to  follow  the  rule  of  non-discrimination  in 
the  bilateral  civil-aviation  agreements.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  see  how  there  can  be  objection 
to  such  simple  and  fair  provisions.  An  additional 
provision  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission would  require  Rumania  to  extend  the  so- 
called  first  two  freedoms,  those  of  transit  and 
technical  or  non-commercial  landings,  to  any 
United  Nation  which  grants  these  freedoms  to 
Rumania.  This  proposal,  which  incorporates 
principles  generally  accepted  by  most  countries 
interested  in  international  civil  aviation,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  proposals  with  which 
we  are  confronted  relating  to  the  Danube  and 
to  economic  relations  involve  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  to  take  a  backward  step  by  agree- 
ing that  Rumania,  after  emerging  from  her  war 
of  aggression,  is  to  be  free  to  discriminate  against 
the  United  Nations  or  whether  we  will  call  upon 
her  to  deal  with  the  United  Nations  on  a  basis  of 
fair  play  and  non-discrimination. 

The  United  States  feels  that  no  delegation  in 
this  Conference  should  have  difficulty  in  making 
this  choice. 
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Special  Considerations  Involved 
In  Drafting  Bulgarian  Treaty 

REMARKS  BY  JEFFERSON  CAFFERY » 

The  draft  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  while  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  treaties  with  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  deals  with  three  subjects  at  least  to 
which  the  Conference  in  plenary  session  will  desire 
to  give  particular  attention. 

One  of  these  is  the  provision  for  reparation 
which,  unlike  the  arrangements  for  Rumania  and 
Hungary,  had  not  been  worked  out  in  detail  under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice.  We  have  before  us  the 
recommendations  of  the  Economic  Commission, 
and  the  U.S.  Delegation  supports  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  majority  as  to  the  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  Bulgarian  reparation  based  on  a 
comparative  analysis  of  equality  of  burden,  taking 
for  example  the  amounts  set  for  Rumania  as  de- 
termined yesterday.  Bulgaria's  obligation  would 
be  put  at  roughly  one  third  of  Rumania's  obliga- 
tion. Two  factors,  however,  justify  a  reparation 
by  Bulgaria  at  an  amount  somewhat  above  the 
one-third  figure,  the  limited  amount  of  war  dam- 
age in  Bulgaria  and  the  addition  to  Bulgaria  of  a 
substantial  area  of  annexed  territory.  Conse- 
quently, the  total  figure  of  $125,000,000  is  consid- 
ered sound  and  reasonable. 

As  to  the  division  of  reparation  between  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia,  their  claims  are  essentially  of  the 
same  character  in  large  part  against  an  army  of 
occupation.  If  only  the  claims  for  actual  damages 
are  considered,  they  are  approximately  equal  in 
the  light  of  all  the  factors  concerned.  The  U.S. 
Delegation  believes  that  the  fairest  solution  would 
be  to  divide  the  total  equally  between  Greece  and 
Yugoslavia. 

A  very  important  subject  in  discussion  before 
this  Conference  has  been  the  matter  of  provision 
in  the  treaty  for  the  security  requirements  of 
Greece.  This  noble  ally,  whose  steadfast  and 
heroic  conduct  in  the  war  from  the  earliest  hours 
of  the  conflict  won  the  world's  admiration  and  to 
whose  splendid  contribution  to  the  final  victory  we 
all  pay  tribute,  must  find  the  safety  and  peace  to 
enable  her  people  to  carry  through  the  arduous 
tasks  of  reconstruction. 


1  Made  at  the  plenary  session  on  the  Bulgarian  Treaty 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  Oct.  11  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Caffery  is  American 
Ambassador  to  France. 
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One  important  measure  to  this  end  is  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  construction  of  certain  per- 
manent fortifications  north  of  the  Greco-Bul- 
garian frontier.  Greece  has  suffered  from  unpro- 
voked aggression  by  Bulgaria  three  times  in  one 
generation,  and  her  own  frontier  fortifications 
were  destroyed  during  the  last  Bulgarian  occupa- 
tion. Greek  territory  east  of  Salonika  is  long  and 
narrow  and  its  lateral  communications  are  in  some 
places  within  artillery  range  of  the  Bulgarian 
frontier.  Therefore,  a  prohibition  against  per- 
manent mountings  for  weapons  capable  of  firing 
into  Greek  territory  will  certainly  contribute  to 
Greek  security. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  the  Bulgarian  armed 
forces,  the  U.  S.  Delegation  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  take  note  of  a  law  establishing  a  frontier  militia 
introduced  in  Bulgaria  since  the  Paris  Conference 
started  its  work.  The  U.  S.  Delegation  has  placed 
on  record  its  position  that  if  this  frontier  militia 
is  not  included  in  the  total  armed  strength  permis- 
sible under  the  treaty,  then  under  article  XI  it 
will  be  illegal  for  Bulgaria  to  have  such  a  force 
with  military  training. 

These  military  provisions  are  closely  related, 
of  course,  to  the  larger  question  raised  by  article 
I  of  the  treaty  defining  the  frontiers  of  Bulgaria 
before  adopting  this  article.  The  Political  and 
Territorial  Commission  and  also  the  Military 
Commission  took  under  consideration  an  amend- 
ment and  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Greek 
Delegation  for  a  rectification  of  the  frontier 
between  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 

With  full  acknowledgment  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  the  future  security  of  Greece,  the 
U.  S.  Delegation  has  given  long  and  earnest 
reflection  to  this  proposal  and  to  alternative  plans 
to  this  end. 

It  seemed  to  the  U.  S.  Delegation  that  the 
firmest  security  for  Greece  on  her  northern  fron- 
tier would  be  found  not  so  much  in  territorial 
changes  as  in  the  broad  powers  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  measures  which  the  United  Nations 
are  taking  for  the  maintenance  of  general  interna- 
tional security,  and  the  U.  S.  Delegation  can  give 
the  full  assurance  that  the  United  States  can  be 
counted  on  to  act  in  accordance  with  its  solemn 
undertaking  under  the  United  Nations  if  Greece's 
security  should  be  endangered  by  the  acts  of  an 
aggressor  nation. 
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Summary  of  Third  Session  of  Economic  and  Social  Council 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  October  3] 

The  third  session  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  came  to  an  end  shortly  before  midnight 
on  October  2,  after  an  all-day  debate  lasting  over 
12  hours. 

Described  in  a  closing  speech  by  Secretary- 
General  Trygve  Lie,  as  having  achieved  the  "most 
successful  results  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations",  this  third  session  completed  the  organi- 
zational phase  of  the  Council's  work  and  saw 
passed  the  first  practical  measures  aimed  at  carry- 
ins  out  the  Council's  mandate  to  establish  eco- 
nomic  stability  and  social  security. 

The  previous  sessions  were  held  from  25 
January  to  16  February,  in  London,  and  from  25 
May  to  21  June  at  Hunter  College,  the  Bronx, 
New  York.  The  present  third  session,  held  at  the 
new  United  Nations  Headquarters  at  Lake  Suc- 
cess, Long  Island,  lasted  from  11  September  to 
3  October.  Thus,  in  little  more  than  60  working 
days,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  set  up 
the  most  important  international  machinery  ever 
conceived  to  coordinate  activities  in  the  economic 
and  social  fields  for  advancing  the  well-being  of 
mankind. 

There  were  two  main  problems  before  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  opening  of  its  third  session :  the  problem 
of  refugees  and  of  the  economic  reconstruction  of 
devastated  areas. 

Refugees 

As  a  result  of  almost  continuous  daily  discus- 
sions in  the  Plenary  Council,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  two  ad  hoc  subcommittees,  the  Council 
will  transmit  to  the  General  Assembly  a  revised 
draft  for  the  constitution  of  the  IRO,  a  revised 
first-year  budget,  and  recommendations  for  interim 
measures  which  may  become  necessary  in  case  the 
IRO  should  not  yet  be  in  a  position  to  operate  when 
UNRRA  winds  up  its  refugee  activities  at  the  end 
of  June  next. 

Regarding  scales  of  contribution  to  the  IRO  ex- 
penses, the  Council  framed  no  specific  recommen- 
dations, but  will  advise  the  General  Assembly  to 
consider  them  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions 


reached  by  the  Committee  on  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations. 

A)  Draft  Constitution 

Comments  and  amendments  to  the  draft  consti- 
tution approved  at  the  last  Council  session  had  been 
submitted  by  member  governments  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  new  text  was  evolved  in  the  light 
of  these  comments  and  amendments.  It  is  still  ad 
referendum  pending  final  endorsement  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

B)  Budget 

Starting  from  a  provisional  first-year  budget  of 
$258,754,000  drawn  up  by  the  committee  on  the 
finances  for  the  IRO  in  London  this  spring,  an 
ad  hoc  subcommittee  revised  the  figures  and  cut 
down  the  total  by  two  fifths  in  an  effort  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  cost  of  planned  operations  and 
resources  likely  to  be  available.  The  subcommittee 
also  made  estimates  of  the  cost  of  first-year  oper- 
ations, and  the  repatriation  of  overseas  Chinese, 
on  the  basis  of  information  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Chinese  Delegation. 

The  first-year  budget,  which  now  totals  $160,- 
851,000,  was  approved  by  the  Council  and  it,  too, 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  for 
final  endorsement. 

O)  Interim  Measures 

A  U.S.  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  Prepara- 
tory Commission  for  the  IRO  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Preparatory  Com- 
mission is  to  come  into  being  when  the  agreement 
is  signed  by  eight  representatives  of  governments 
who  are  also  signatories  of  the  IRO  constitution. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  the  U.S.  resolution,  the 
Secretary-General  is  requested  to  "take  such  fur- 
ther steps  as  may  be  appropriate  to  plan,  in  con- 
sultation with  UNRRA  and  the  IGC,  the  initia- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  IRO." 

According  to  the  resolution,  the  Preparatory 
Commission  may,  in  addition  to  planning  first- 
year  operations  for  the  IRO  and  preparing  its 
organization,  also  "at  its  discretion  and  after 
agreement  with  existing  organizations  .  .  .  take 
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over  any  functions,  activities,  assets  and  personnel 
of  such  organizations." 

The  expenses  of  the  commission  may  be  met  by 
advances  from  members  of  the  IRO  and  from  such 
funds  as  way  be  transferred  from  existing  or- 
ganizations. 

Devastated  Areas 
The  problem  presented  by  the  war-devastated 
areas  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  part  during  this 
session.  Owing  to  lack  of  time  it  had  not  been 
possible  for  the  temporary  subcommission,  during 
the  last  Council  session,  to  make  a  complete  survey 
and  report  on  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
Asia.  As  a  result  a  report  was  presented  which 
dealt  only  with  the  problem  in  Europe. 

In  line  with  its  recommendation  to  establish  the 
IRO,  the  Council  endorsed  the  resolution  of  the 
UNRRA  Council  calling  on  the  General  Assembly 
to  "establish  forthwith"  an  agency  to  take  over 
UNRRA  relief  in  those  fields  not  concerned 
with  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  It  also  ap- 
proved a  Chinese  proposal  that  the  working  group 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  the  temporary  Sub- 
commission  on  Devastated  Areas  should  make  its 
survey  and  complete  a  report,  if  possible  in  time 
for  the  next  session  of  the  Council.  A  further 
mandate  for  the  Subcommission  to  continue  its 
work  in  Europe  was  also  unanimously  agreed  on. 
The  Council  ran  into  difficulties,  however,  over 
the  question  of  the  establishment  of  an  economic 
commission  for  Europe. 

When  this  proposal  sponsored  by  the  U.K., 
U.S.A.,  and  Poland  came  up  for  discussion,  there 
was  such  a  divergency  of  views  that  Dr.  Andrija 
Stampar,  Acting  President  of  the  Council  and 
Chairman  of  the  Devastated  Areas  Drafting  Com- 
mittee, suggested  that  the  Delegates  of  the  U.S., 
the  U.K.,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  China  should  consti- 
tute a  working  group  and  seek  to  find  a  com- 
promise agreement  among  themselves. 

This  group  held  conversations  for  several  days 
and  produced  a  series  of  proposed  resolutions,  but 
finally,  owing  to  opposition  from  the  U.S.S.R., 
suggested  that  the  proposed  economic  commissions 
for  Europe  be  considered  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Council. 

The  recommendations  finally  agreed  upon, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  subcommission  report, 
laid  stress  on  the  immediate  needs  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  on  the  part  that  would  have  to  be  played 
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by  specialized  agencies  in  providing  all  necessary 
help.  Specific  mention  was  made  of  the  need  for 
short-  and  long-term  financing,  on  favorable  con- 
ditions, of  urgent  reconstruction  requirements. 

In  this  connection  the  Secretary-General  was 
asked  to  undertake  special  studies  as  to  the  part 
which  both  intergovernmental  loans  and  credits 
and  private  and  commercial  credits  could  play,  in 
addition  to  the  help  which  should  be  forthcoming 
from  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Recommendations  were  also  made  that  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  paid  to  the  need  for  in- 
creased coal  production,  increased  agricultural 
production,  the  rehabilitation  of  transport,  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  utilization  and  training 
of  manpower,  new  machinery,  agricultural  equip- 
ment and  spare  parts,  the  desirability  of  exchang- 
ing information  and  experience  on  urgent  housing 
problems,  and  the  need  for  increased  production  of 
electric  power. 

Danube  Vessels 

A  new  development  of  great  interest  has  been 
the  submission  to  the  Council  of  two  disputes  in- 
volving economic  considerations.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia  have  invoked  the  Council's  aid 
to  regain  possession  of  a  number  of  Danubian  ves- 
sels which  are  the  property  of  their  respective 
countries  and  which  are  now  in  the  United  States 
occupied  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Council's  competence  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter was  questioned  by  a  Peruvian  resolution,  but 
the  Council  decided  by  an  ll-to-6  vote  that  it  was 
fully  competent. 

The  wider  economic  issues  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  reopening  Danube  traffic  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  were  discussed  in  the  light  of  a  U.S. 
proposal  to  deal  with  the  Yugoslav  and  Czecho- 
slovak requests  within  the  framework  of  an  inter- 
national conference  on  Danube  traffic. 

The  Council  endorsed  this  view  by  rejecting  the 
Yugoslav  and  Czechoslovak  resolutions  and  adopt- 
ing the  U.S.  resolution.  The  Secretary-General 
is  requested  by  the  resolution  to  consult  with  the 
interested  states— that  is,  the  riparian  states  and 
states  in  military  occupation  of  riparian  zones— 
and  any  state  whose  nationals  can  demonstrate 
clear  title  to  Danube  vessels— with  a  view  to  call- 
ing such  a  conference  in  Vienna  before  November 
1st. 
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Decision  on  a  Greek  resolution  requesting  the 
restitution  of  Greek  vessels  now  in  Soviet  hands 
"was  postponed  because  members  of  the  Council  felt 
they  had  insufficient  information. 

Among  the  other  main  subjects  covered  by 
Council  resolutions  were : 

Woeld  Health  Organization 
A  resolution  requesting  the  General  Assembly 
to  approve  a  United  Nations  loan  or  grant  of 
$300,000  to  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Interim 
Commission  to  cover  its  expenses  for  the  current 
year,  and  in  addition  a  loan  or  grant  of  $1,000,000 
for  financing  during  the  year  1947  the  activities 
of  the  Interim  Commission  or  the  World  Health 
Organization.  In  addition  the  Council  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Assembly  to  take  measures 
insuring  the  earliest  possible  entry  into  force  of 
the  World  Health  Organization. 

Narcotics 

In  order  to  permit  the  transfer  of  the  League 
of  Nations  control  system  of  narcotic  drugs  to  the 
United  Nations,  the  Council  decided  on  a  protocol 
amending  the  International  Conventions  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

A  provision  was  made  excluding  Spain  from  all 
participation  in  the  United  Nations  narcotics  con- 
trols. All  resolutions  adopted  on  that  subject  will 
be  referred  to  the  General  Assembly  for  approval. 

United  Nations  Research:  Laboratories 

A  proposal  of  the  French  Delegation  that  the 
Secretariat,  in  consultation  with  UNESCO,  should 
submit  a  report  on  the  possibility  of  establishing 
United  Nations  research  laboratories. 

Specialized  Agencies 

The  Council  adopted  the  draft  agreement 
reached  between  the  Committee  for  Negotiation 
with  Specialized  Agencies  and  the  Provisional  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  after  a 
debate  had  taken  place  on  the  participation  of 
Spain  in  the  activities  of  PICAO. 

The  draft  agreement  is  subject  to  ratification  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 
by  PICAO. 


Non-Governmental  Organizations 

An  agreement  on  practical  cooperation  was 
reached  between  the  Standing  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation with  Non-governmental  Organizations 
and  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  This 
agreement  was  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
granted  consultative  status.  Decision  on  granting 
consultative  status  to  other  non-governmental  or- 
ganizations was  deferred  until  the  next  session  of 
the  Council. 

World  Food  Council 

A  French  proposal  requesting  the  Secretary- 
General  to  appoint  a  representative  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  World  Food  Council,  which  is  to  meet  in 
Washington  before  November  1,  and  inviting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  and  Employment  Com- 
mission to  take  part  in  these  deliberations. 

Passports  and  Frontier  Formalities 

A  United  Kingdom  resolution  requesting  the 
Secretary-General  to  convene  a  meeting  of  experts 
to  prepare  for  a  world  conference  on  passports  and 
frontier  formalities. 

Permanent  Commissions 

At  this  session  the  Council  elected  the  countries 
to  be  members  of  eight  permanent  commissions. 
Two  of  these  commissions  were  newly  created  by 
decision  of  this  session — a  Population  Commission 
and  a  Fiscal  Commission.  A  ninth,  the  Narcotics 
Commission,  was  already  fully  constituted  during 
the  first  session  of  the  Council  in  London. 

The  Council  also  decided  to  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  establishment  of  a  sub- 
commission  on  employment  and  economic  stability 
and  a  subcommission  on  economic  development, 
each  to  be  composed  of  seven  persons  to  be  elected 
by  the  Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-General  and 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  governments  of  the 
countries  of  which  the  persons  are  nationals. 
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Commissions  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council1 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 
(15  members) 
Belgium,  France,  Brazil,  United  King- 
dom, Poland 
Canada,   China,   India,   Czechoslovakia, 

Norway 
Cuba,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  S.  R-,  Australia, 
Byelorussia 

Transport  and  Communications  Commis- 
sion (15  members) 

India,  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom, 
Poland,  Brazil 

Chile,  China,  France,  Norway,  South 
Africa 

U.  S.  A.,  Egypt,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia 

Statistical  Commission  (12  members) 
Netherlands,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China 
India,  Canada,  Mexico,  Ukraine 
France,     Norway,     United     Kingdom, 
Turkey 

Human  Rights  Commission  (18  members) 

United  Kingdom,  China,  Uruguay,  Le- 
banon, Panama,  Byelorussia 

France,  Egypt,  India,  U.  S.  S.  R., 
Ukraine,  Iran 

Belgium,    Chile,    Australia,    U.    S 
Philippines,  Yugoslavia 

Social  Commission  (18  members) 

France,  U.  S.  A.,  Czechoslovakia,  South 
Africa,  Greece,  U.  S.  S.  R. 


A., 


2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 

3  yrs. 

4  yrs. 

2  yrs. 


1  Following  elections  on  October  2  of  "nominating  states" 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Commissions,  the  period  of 
service  on  each  Commission  of  the  elected  states  was 
decided  by  drawing  the  names. 

Service  on  the  Commissions  is  for  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  any  member  nation  being  eligible  for  reelection  on 
the  expiration  of  its  term  of  office. 

The  countries  which  have  been  elected  members  have 
now  to  submit  the  names  of  their  proposed  nominees  to 
serve  on  the  Commissions  to  the  Secretary-General,  who 
may  make  suggestions  to  the  member  states  as  to  the 
special  qualifications  required  of  their  nominees  to  insure 
a  well-balanced  team  on  each  Commission. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  will  hold  a  plenary 
meeting,  probably  during  the  General  Assembly,  in  order 
formally  to  approve  the  nominees. 
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Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Colom- 
bia, United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia       3  yrs. 

Canada,  China,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Po- 
land, Iraq  4  yrs. 
Status  of  Women  Commission  (15  members) 

India,    Australia,    China,    Byelorussia, 

Guatemala  2  yrs- 

United  Kingdom,  U.  S.  S.  R,  U.  S.  A.,  ' 

Syria,  Mexico  3  Yrs- 

Denmark,  France,  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica, 

Turkey  4  yrs- 

Fiscal  Commission  (15  members) 

U.  S.  A.,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  India, 

New  Zealand  2  yrs. 

Colombia,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Cuba,  Lebanon, 

Poland  3  yrs. 

China,  France,  United  Kingdom,  South 

Africa,  Ukraine  4  yrs. 

Population  Commission  (12  members) 
U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  United  King- 
dom 2  yrs. 
France,  Australia,  Canada,  Ukraine  3  yrs. 
Peru,  Brazil,  Netherlands,  Yugoslavia      4  yrs. 

Additional  Items  for 
General  Assembly  Agenda 

PROPOSALS  FROM  THE  U.  S.  S.  R., 
FRANCE,  AND  CUBA 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
advised  the  51  members  of  the  United  Nations 
on  October  5  of  additional  items  which  have  been 
submitted  for  inclusion  on  the  supplementary 
agenda  list  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  on  October  23. 

Additional  items  have  been  proposed  by  the 
Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union,  France,  and 
Cuba. 

The  Soviet  request  is  contained  in  the  following 
telegram  sent  on  October  3  by  Andrei  A.  Gromyko, 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to  the  United 
Nations : 

"His  Excellency  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General 
of  United  Nations,  Lake  Success: 

"Under  instruction  of  the  Soviet  Government 
I  request  you  in  accordance  with  Article  11  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  in- 
clude in  the  agenda  for  the  Second  Part  of  the 
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First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  question 
about  the  presence  of  forces  of  states  members  of 
the  United  Nations  on  the  territories  of  the  non- 
enemy  countries."  1 

The  item  proposed  by  France  is  a  draft  resolu- 
tion on  the  relations  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  specialized  agencies.  It  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary-General  by  Alexandre 
Parodi,  French  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

It  proposes  that  the  present  draft  agreements 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  (FAO,  UNESCO,  ILO,  and  PICAO) 
should  be  accepted  for  one  year  without  debate. 

They  should  then  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
1947  General  Assembly  for  full  discussion.  In  the 
light  of  this  discussion,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  at  its  next  session  following  the  1947 
General  Assembly,  should  amend  the  agreements 
where  considered  advisable. 

Any  such  amendments  would  be  brought  for 
final  approval  before  the  1948  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  item  proposed  by  the  Cuban  Government 
and  communicated  by  Ambassador  Guillermo  Belt 
to  the  Secretary-General  suggests  preparation  for 
the  convocation,  under  article  109  of  the  Charter, 
of  a  general  conference  of  United  Nations  mem- 
bers to  review  the  present  Charter. 

Article  109  states: 

"1.  A  General  Conference  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
present  Charter  may  be  held  at  a  date  and  place 
to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  by  a  vote  of  any  seven 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  Each  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  shall  have  one  vote  in  the 
conference. 

"2.  Any  alteration  of  the  present  Charter  recom- 
mended by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference 
shall  take  effect  when  ratified  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  processes  by  two 
thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in- 
cluding all  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council. 

"3.  If  such  a  conference  has  not  been  held  be- 
fore the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly following  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
present  Charter,  the  proposal  to  call  such  a  con- 
ference shall  be  placed  on  the  agenda  of  that  ses- 


sion of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  conference 
shall  be  held  if  so  decided  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  a 
vote  of  any  seven  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil." 2 

In  his  telegram  to  the  member  nations  advising 
them  of  the  additional  items  received  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  and  Cuba,  Trygve  Lie,  Sec- 
retary-General, has  also  informed  them  that  he 
proposes  an  item  regarding  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  of  procedure  concerning  the  date  of  the  regu- 
lar sessions  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Rule  1  of  the  provisional  rules  of  procedure  for 
the  General  Assembly  states  that  "the  General 
Assembly  shall  meet  every  year  in  regular  session 
commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  2  Sep- 
tember." 

Mr.  Lie  is  proposing  to  make  the  opening  date 
for  regular  sessions  of  the  Assembly  nearer  the 
middle  of  October.3 


1  When  the  question  of  forces  of  member  states  on  the 
territories  of  non-enemy  countries  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Gromyko  in  the  fifty-seventh  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  on  Aug.  29,  1946,  he  listed  the  following  questions 
on  which  information  should  be  supplied  by  member  na- 
tions : 

"In  what  places  on  the  territory  of  the  United  Nations 
or  other  states,  not  including  ex-enemy  territories,  and  in 
what  numbers  the  armed  forces  of  other  United  Nations 
are  situated. 

"At  what  places  in  the  above-mentioned  territories,  air 
or  sea  bases  are  established  and  what  is  the  size  of  the 
garrison  of  these  bases  belonging  to  the  armed  forces  of 
other  states  members  of  the  United  Nations." 

At  the  seventy-second  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on 
Sept.  24,  1946,  the  Council  voted  by  seven  votes  to  two, 
with  two  abstentions,  not  to  include  the  Soviet  statement 
on  its  agenda.  Poland  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  supported  its 
inclusion  on  the  agenda.  Australia,  Brazil,  China, 
Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  opposed  it.    Egypt  and  France  abstained. 

2  The  new  proposal  from  the  Cuban  Government  for  the 
Assembly  agenda  appears  to  be  couched  in  more  general 
terms  than  the  request  Cuba  submitted  on  August  2, 
1946,  for  the  agenda  which  requested  the  convocation  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with 
article  109  of  the  Charter,  ".  .  .  in  order  to  modify 
Paragraph  Three  of  Article  27  of  the  Charter  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  veto  privilege." 

3  The  Secretary-General's  authority  to  place  items  on  the 
agenda  derives  from  rule  12  of  the  provisional  rules  of 
procedure,  which  says: 

"The  provisional  agenda  of  a  regular  session  shall  in- 
clude : 

".  .  .  (G)  All  items  which  the  Secretary-General 
deems  it  necessary  to  put  before  the  General  Assembly." 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Calendar  of  Meetings 


IN  SESSION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  13,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  Planning  Commission  for  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization 

Paris  Peace  Conference 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 
Regional 

Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
Divisional 

U.S.  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

Five  Power  Preliminary  Telecommunications  Meeting 

Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 
Second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Physical  Education 
SCHEDULED 

Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment:  First  Meeting 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Leprosy 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 

United  Nations: 

General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session) 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 
Statistical  Commission 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Informal  Four  Power  Broadcasting  Conference 

United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:  Second  Meeting 

PICAO: 

Regional 

Air     Traffic     Control     Committee,     European-Mediterranean 

Region 

Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 


Washington 

February  26 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Washington 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  24 

Paris 

July  29 

Lisbon 

September  3 

Montreal 

September  4 

Cairo 

October  1-15 

New    York-Indianap- 
olis 

October  7-26 

Moscow 

September     28-October 
21 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

October  1-15 

Mexico  City 

October  1-15 

London 

October  15 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

October  19-31 

Paris 

October  22 

Paris 

October  23 

Flushing  Meadows 

October  23 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

November  6  (tentative) 
November  18 

Paris 

October  24-26 

Washington 

October  24-30 

Paris 

October  28 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

October  29 

October  30-November  8 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 
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FAO:    Preparatory  Commission  to  study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 

International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation   (CINA):    Twenty- 
ninth  Session 

Washington 
Dublin 

October  28 
October  28-31 

UNESCO: 

"Month"  Exhibition 

Preparatory  Commission 
General  Conference 

Paris 

Paris 
Paris 

November  -  December 
(exact  dates  undeter- 
mined) 

November  14-15 

November  19  (tenta- 
tive) 

IARA:   Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 

Brussels 

November  6 

World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

Geneva 

November  4 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 

Cairo 

November  6 

International  Wool  Meeting 

London 

November  11-16 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Engineering  and  Public  Works 

Brussels 
Brussels 

November  14 
November  25 

Second  Inter- American  Congress  of  Radiology 

Habana 

November  17-22 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

New  York 

November  4 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:   Fifth  Annual  Assembly 

Washington 

December  2-12 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR) :    Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

London 

December  11 

Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


INTER-AMERICAN  COPYRIGHT  REPORT  » 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Inter- American  Confer- 
ence of  Experts  on  Copyright,  which  met  at  the 
Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  June  1-22, 
1946,  are  now  available. 

Into  this  one  volume  has  been  gathered  every 
significant  document  relating  to  the  organization 
of  the  Conference  and  the  debates  which  took 
place  in  arriving  at  the  final  text  of  the  convention 
as  it  was  signed.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
section,  since  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
publication,  is  that  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  in  the  subcommittees. 
These  discussions  later  formed  the  basis  of  the 
articles  voted  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  are  essential  for  the  proper  in- 


terpretation of  the  convention  itself.  Since  there 
were  about  36  meetings  of  the  several  committees, 
covering  a  period  of  three  weeks,  the  plan  of  re- 
porting chronologically  or  by  committees  was  re- 
jected in  favor  of  a  report  by  articles.  In  this 
way  all  discussions  were  coordinated  for  a  better 
understanding  and  easier  reference. 

Besides  the  committee  proceedings,  the  volume 
contains  the  structure  of  the  Conference,  a  list  of 
the  delegates,  the  speeches  and  remarks  of  the 
delegates  at  the  opening  and  closing  sessions,  the 
final  act  (containing  15  resolutions),  the  texts  of 
drafts  submitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
various  countries,  and  the  definitive  text  of  the 
convention. 

The  convention  and  the  final  act  are  each  pub- 
lished separately,  in  the  four  languages  of  the 
Union — English,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
French.  All  are  now  available  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  upon  request. 


1  Released  to  the  press  by  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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United  States  Position  on  the  Regime  of  the  Straits 


[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

Text  of  note  delivered  by  W.  Bedell  Smith,  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  to  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Office  on  October  9,  1946.  Copies  of  this 
note  were  distributed  on  October  10,  1946  to  the 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  following 
signatories  to  the  Montreux  Convention:  France, 
Greece,  Rumania,  Turkey,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
my  Government  has  studied  carefully  the  contents 
of  the  note  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Turkey  of  Sep- 
tember 24  relating  to  the  regime  of  the  Straits. 

In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of  making  clear  to  all 
interested  parties  its  views  on  matters  relating  to 
the  Straits,  my  Government  has  instructed  me  to 
inform  you  that  after  examining  the  note  referred 
to  above  it  continues  to  adhere  to  the  position  out- 
lined in  its  note  of  August  19,  1946  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  Protocol  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Potsdam  Conference,  signed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  three  Governments  recognized  that  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Straits  concluded  at  Montreux 
should  be  revised  as  failing  to  meet  present-day 
conditions.  It  was  further  agreed  in  the  Protocol 
that  as  the  next  step  the  matter  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  direct  conversations  between  each  of  the 
three  Governments  and  the  Turkish  Government. 
It  has  been  the  understanding  of  my  Govern- 
ment that  the  three  Governments,  in  agreeing  with 
one  another  that  the  regime  of  the  Straits  should 
be  brought  into  accord  with  present-day  conditions 
by  means  of  a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Conven- 
tion, mutually  recognized  that  all  three  signatories 
of  the  Protocol  have  an  interest  in  the  regime  of 


the  Straits  and  in  any  changes  which  might  be 
made  in  that  regime.    My  Government  further- 
more informed  the  Soviet  Government  in  its  note 
of  August  19,  that  in  its  view  the  regime  of  the 
Straits  is  a  matter  of  concern  not  only  to  the  Black 
Sea  powers  but  also  to  other  powers,  including  the 
United  States.    The  Soviet  Government,  neverthe- 
less, in  its  note  of  September  24,  apparently  con- 
tinues to  take  the  position  set  forth  in  its  note  of 
August  7  to  Turkey  that  "the  establishment  of  a 
regime  of  the  Straits    .    .     .    should  come  under 
the  competence  of  Turkey  and  the  other  Black  Sea 
powers".    My  Government  does  not  consider  that 
it  was  contemplated  at  the  Potsdam  Conference 
that  the  direct  conversations  which  might  take 
place  between  any  one  of  the  three  signatory  gov- 
ernments and  the  Turkish  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  regime  of  the  Convention  of  the  Straits 
concluded  at  Montreux  should  have  the  effect  of 
prejudicing  the  participation  of  the  other  two 
signatory  powers  in  the  revision  of  the  regime  of 
the  Straits.    On  the  contrary,  my  Government  con- 
siders that  the  Potsdam  Agreement  definitely  con- 
templated only  an  exchange  of  views  with  the 
Turkish  Government  as  a  useful  preliminary  to  a 
conference  of  all  of  the  interested  powers,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  to  consider  the  revision  of 
the  Montreux  Convention.    As  stated  in  its  note 
of  August  19,  my  Government  stands  ready  to 
participate  in  such  a  conference. 

My  Government  also  feels  that  it  would  be 
lacking  in  frankness  if  it  should  fail  to  point  out 
again  at  this  time,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  that 
in  its  opinion  the  Government  of  Turkey  should 
continue  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Straits  and  that  should  the  Straits  be- 
come the  object  of  attack  or  threat  of  attack  by 
an  aggressor,  the  resulting  situation  would  be  a 
matter  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations. 
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Situation  Between  Kuomintang  Government  and  Communist  Party 

JOINT  STATEMENT  BY  GENERAL  MARSHALL  AND  AMBASSADOR  STUART  « 


On  the  morning  of  October  1  General  Marshall 
received  through  the  hands  of  Wang  Ping  Nan, 
the  Communist  representative,  a  memorandum 
dated  September  30  from  General  Chou  En  Lai 
in  Shanghai  relating  the  activities  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang Party  to  which  objection  was  taken  and  con- 
cluding with  the  following  paragraph : 

"Now  I  am  duly  instructed  to  serve  the  follow- 
ing notice,  which  I  request  you  would  kindly 
transmit  to  the  government:  If  the  Kuomintang 
Government  does  not  instantly  cease  its  military 
operations  against  Kalgan  and  the  vicinity  areas, 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party  feels  itself  forced  to 
presume  that  the  government  is  thereby  giving 
public  announcement  of  a  total  national  split,  and 
that  it  has  ultimately  abandoned  its  pronounced 
policy  of  peaceful  settlement.  When  reaching 
such  a  stage,  the  responsibility  of  all  the  serious 
consequences  should  as  a  matter  of  course  solely 
rest  with  the  government  side." 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  General  Chou 
the  foregoing  memorandum  was  transmitted  to 
the  Generalissimo,  and  on  October  2  he  replied  in 
a  memorandum  to  General  Marshall  relating  cer- 
tain hostile  acts  of  troops  of  the  Communist  Par- 
ty. In  this  memorandum  the  Generalissimo  pro- 
posed, with  a  view  to  saving  time  and  as  indicat- 
ing the  sincerity  of  the  Government,  the  follow- 
ing as  the  maximum  concessions  the  Government 
would  make  in  the  solution  of  the  present  prob- 
lem: 

"One.  The  Chinese  Communist  Party  has  been 
incessantly  urging  the  reorganization  of  the  na- 
tional government.  This  hinges  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  State  Council.  The 
government  originally  agreed  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  be  allocated  eight  seats  and  the 
Democratic  League,  four,  with  a  total  of  twelve. 
The  Chinese  Communist  Party,  on  the  other  hand, 
requested  ten  for  themselves  and  four  for  the 


1  Made  in  Nanking  and  released  there  to  the  press  on 
Oct.  8;  released  to  the  press  in  the  United  States  on 
Oct.  10.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  is  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Envoy  to  China.  John  Leighton  Stuart  is  American 
Ambassador  to  China. 


Democratic  League  with  a  total  of  fourteen.  Now 
the  government  makes  a  fresh  concession  by  tak- 
ing the  mean  and  offering  one  seat  for  the  inde- 
pendents to  be  recommended  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  and  agreed  upon  by  the  government, 
so  that,  added  to  the  original  twelve,  it  makes  a 
total  of  thirteen  seats.  But  the  Communist  Party 
should  without  delay  produce  the  list  of  their  can- 
didates for  the  State  Council  as  well  as  the  list  of 
their  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly.  This 
reassignment  of  seats  should  be  decided  by  the 
proposed  group  of  five  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
steering  committee  of  PCC. 

"Two.  For  immediate  implementation  of  the 
program  for  reorganization  of  the  Army,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  18  Communist  divisions  should  be 
immediately  determined  and  the  Communist 
troops  should  enter  those  assigned  places  accord- 
ing to  agreed  dates.  The  above  should  be  decided 
by  the  Committee  of  Three  and  carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Executive  Headquarters." 

This  communication  was  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Communist  representatives  and  they, 
later  on  in  the  week,  called  on  the  American  media- 
tors with  a  request  for  information  as  to  whether 
the  memorandum  of  the  Generalissimo  of  October 
2  was  a  reply  to  General  Chou's  memorandum  of 
September  30,  as  no  mention  of  Kalgan  was  made. 

There  followed  a  series  of  discussions  between 
the  Generalissimo  and  General  Marshall  and  Am- 
bassador Stuart  which  finally  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Generalissimo  that  he  halt  the 
advance  on  Kalgan  for  a  period  of  ten  days  during 
which  the  five-man  group  and  the  Committee  of 
Three  would  meet  in  order  to  consider  the  two 
proposals  of  the  Generalissimo  in  his  communica- 
tion of  October  2.  The  Generalissimo  further 
agreed  that  during  the  period  of  this  truce  Execu- 
tive Headquarters  would  check  on  its  observance 
with  teams  at  all  critical  points  and  that  Govern- 
ment representatives  would  not  accompany  teams 
within  the  Communist  lines  while  the  Communist 
representatives  would  not  accompany  teams  within 
the  Government  lines.  Also  that  between  the  two 
forces,  teams  will  be  located  with  representatives 
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from  both  sides.  Further,  that  the  American  mem- 
ber would  have  the  authority  to  determine  where 
and  when  the  teams  would  go  and  would  himself 
report  on  any  actions  which  would,  in  effect,  be 
considered  violations  of  the  truce. 

The  Generalissimo  further  [garbled]  the  ar- 
rangement that  the  public  announcement  of  the 
truce  would  be  made  by  the  American  mediators 
and  that  the  Government  and  the  Communists 
were  to  refrain  from  any  announcement. 

This  information  was  transmitted  immediately 
at  1 :  30  on  October  6  to  the  Communist  representa- 
tive, Wang  Ping  Nan,  for  transmittal  by  him  to 
General  Chou  En  Lai  in  Shanghai. 

On  Tuesday,  October  8,  "Wang  Ping  Nan  deliv- 
ered verbally  the  reply  from  Yenan  through  Gen- 
eral Chou  En  Lai,  the  substance  of  which  was  as 
follows : 

"One.  The  truce  should  be  without  a  time  limit 
because,  based  on  previous  experience,  it  would 
otherwise  be  unsatisfactory.  The  proposal  would 
seem  to  be  a  strategy  unless  the  government  troops 
were  withdrawn  to  their  original  positions,  thus 
demonstrating  the  sincerity  of  the  government. 

"Two.  The  Communist  Party  wishes  to  have 
the  three  and  five-man  committees  to  meet,  but  the 
discussion  should  not  be  limited  to  the  two  para- 
graphs of  the  October  2  communication  of  the 
Generalissimo.  These  topics  dealt  with  under 
truce  conditions  may  be  regarded  as  under  military 
coercion. 

"Three.  No  reply  had  been  sent  to  the  communi- 
cation of  October  2  because  the  Communist  Party 
had  been  hoping  to  have  some  word  from  General 
Marshall  and  Dr.  Stuart  clarifying  the  situation 
for  peace.  The  latest  proposal  implies  that  the 
situation  has  not  changed  much.  General  Chou  is 
therefore  preparing  to  send  a  formal  written  reply 
and  sees  no  need  for  his  returning  to  Nanking." 

Ambassador  Stuart  Urges 
United  China 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

Text  of  a  statement  by  John  Leighton  Stuart  on 
the  occasion  of  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Double  Tenth  Day  {Chinese  national  holiday), 
October  10, 1946 
It  happened  that  I  was  living  in  Nanking  at  the 

time  of  the  revolution  which  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  the  Eepublic  of  China  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  leader 
of  that  movement  as  well  as  with  many  others 
closely  associated  with  him.  I  sympathized  heart- 
ily then  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  that  group 
of  devotedly  patriotic  followers  of  Dr.  Sun,  and 
have  never  lost  my  enthusiastic  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  achievement  of  what  they  had  so  hero- 
ically undertaken.  The  struggle  has  been  con- 
tinued against  selfish  or  reactionary  forces  within 
the  country  and  against  ruthlessly  determined  for- 
eign aggression,  but  the  spirit  which  won  against 
the  Manchu  Dynasty  is  still  actively  at  work. 
This  was  notably  apparent  among  the  students 
during  the  period  of  their  anti- Japanese  activities 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  whole  peoples' 
war  of  resistance. 

Because  of  this  experience  of  mine  as  to  the 
splendid  potentialities  in  Chinese  patriotic  efforts, 
I  eagerly  hope  that  there  may  now  be  another 
internal  revolution,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
present  thoroughly  worthy  successor  of  Dr.  Sun, 
gathering  together  the  liberal,  forward-looking, 
genuinely  patriotic  elements  of  all  political  parties 
or  of  none,  against  the  present  enemies  of  China 
which  are  the  narrowly  partisan,  or  selfishly  un- 
scrupulous, or  ignorantly  reactionary  forces  among 
her  own  people  who  are  now  obstructing  the  prog- 
ress toward  a  united,  peaceful,  constitutional  de- 
mocracy as  advocated  by  those  who  made  possible 
the  anniversary  we  are  now  celebrating. 

American  Ambassador  to  Poland  to 
Return  to  U.  S.  for  Consultation 

[Released  to  the  press  October  10] 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Poland,  Arthur 
Bliss  Lane,  is  expected  shortly  to  return  to  the 
United  States  on  leave  and  for  a  brief  period  of 
consultation  in  the  State  Department.  This  will 
be  the  Ambassador's  first  visit  to  the  United  States 
since  he  arrived  in  Warsaw  in  July  1945  to  reopen 
the  American  Embassy. 

While  the  Ambassador  is  in  the  United  States 
he  will  discuss  with  officials  a  number  of  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  our  relations  with  Poland. 
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U.S.  Interest  in  Civil 
Liberties  in  Yugoslavia 


STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON* 


I  have  been  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
some  comment  or  statement  about  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  Archbishop  Stepinac,  and  I  shall. 
It  necessarily  cannot  be  specific.  What  I  should 
like  to  say  is  that  we  have  for  a  long  time  been 
concerned  about  civil  liberties  in  Yugoslavia.  You 
will  recall  at  the  time  we  recognized  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia,  we  drew  their  attention  to 
what  we  thought  was  the  undesirable  situation  in 
that  field  and  reminded  them  of  their  undertakings 
under  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  which  all 
of  these  matters  are  specifically  dealt  with  and 
urged  that  the  matter  be  rectified  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  since  recognition  unhappily  had 
to  take  up  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases  with 
the  Yugoslav  Government  where  we  have  felt  that 
trials  of  our  own  citizens  were  unfairly  conducted. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Archbishop's  trial  which  I 
am  able  to  say  now  concerns  us.  We  do  not  have, 
of  course,  a  record  of  the  trial,  nor  have  we  had  a 
specific  report  from  our  Embassy  in  regard  to  it. 
Therefore,  our  information  about  it  is  the  same  as 
that  you  have,  which  is  that  which  has  been  con- 
veyed through  the  press. 

It  is  the  civil  liberties  aspect  of  the  thing  which 
causes  us  concern :  aspects  which  raise  questions  as 
to  whether  the  trial  has  any  implications  looking 
toward  the  impairment  of  freedom  of  religion  and 
of  worship;  the  aspects  of  it  which  indicate  at 
least  to  the  reporters  who  reported  it  from  the  spot 
that  the  actual  conduct  of  the  trial  left  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired. 

You  will  recall  that  under  the  Constitution  and 
law  of  the  United  States  fairness  of  trial  is  guar- 
anteed under  the  14th  amendment,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  set  aside  as 
not  being  legal  procedure  at  all  trials  in  which  the 
courtroom  has  been  dominated  by  feelings  adverse 
to  the  defendant  by  demonstrations  of  prejudice. 
That  is  deeply  inherent  in  the  American  system, 
that  the  very  essence  of  due  process  of  law  is  that 


1  Made  at  the  Acting  Secretary's  press  and  radio  news 
conference  on  Oct.  11  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date. 


in  trials  we  shall  lean  over  backwards  in  being 
fair  to  the  defendant,  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
courtroom,  in  forbidding  demonstrations  of  spec- 
tators, in  opportunity  of  facing  and  cross-examin- 
ing witnesses — all  these  matters  seem  to  us  to  be 
absolutely  inherent  in  the  matter  of  a  fair  trial. 
It  is  that  aspect  of  the  thing,  on  which  one  can  have 
no  final  evidence  until  a  record  and  detailed  re- 
ports are  available,  which  causes  us  concern  and 
deep  worry. 

Yugoslavia  Asked  To  Reconsider 
Compensation  for  Loss  of  Aircraft 

[Released  to  the  press  October  9] 

Upon  instructions  from  the  Department  of 
State,  the  American  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia  on 
October  8  delivered  a  note  to  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment acknowledging  the  receipt  of  $150,000  as 
indemnity  for  the  lives  of  the  five  American  avia- 
tors who  were  killed  when  their  unarmed  transport 
plane  was  shot  down  over  Yugoslavia  on  August 
19.  The  note  further  stated  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  Yugoslav  Government,  the 
United  States  Government  would  distribute  this 
sum  in  five  equal  payments  of  $30,000  each  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased.  The  note  added,  how- 
ever, that  the  United  States  Government  could  not 
accept  the  Yugoslav  contention  that  the  Yugoslav 
Government  has  no  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
the  unarmed  transports  shot  down  on  August  9 
and  19,  that  these  planes  did  not  fly  over  Yugo- 
slavia illegally  but  for  reasons  beyond  their  con- 
trol resulting  from  adverse  weather  conditions 
and  that  therefore  the  United  States  Government 
must  ask  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  reconsider 
its  refusal  to  make  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
the  two  aircraft. 

Publications 

The  Department  of  State  issued  on  October  14, 
1946  a  new  publication  entitled,  "United  States  Im- 
port Duties,  June  1946".  This  publication  brings 
together  all  existing  rates  of  duty  on  imports  into 
the  United  States.  It  was  prepared  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  specially  for  use  in  connection 
with  negotiations  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934. 
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Emission  to  Germany  on 
Export-Import  Problems 

A  group  of  Government  officials  is  going  to  Ger- 
many on  October  8  to  discuss  with  Generals  Mc- 
Narney  and  Clay  the  implementation  necessary  in 
this  country  for  the  import-export  program  of  the 
American  zone  in  Germany.   The  group  is  headed 
by  Howard  C.  Petersen,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  and  George  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.    Included  in  the 
party  are:  John  D.  Goodloe,  General  Counsel, 
RFC;  DeWitt  C.  Schieck,  President,  U.S.  Com- 
mercial Company ;  as  representatives  of  the  Com- 
merce Department,  Arthur  Paul,  Director  of  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  Murray  H.  Marker,  Deputy 
Director ;  State  Department,  Charles  C.  Hilliard, 
assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  oc- 
cupied areas;  Treasury  Department,  Harold  G. 
Glasser,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Monetary 
Research ;  War  Department,  Col.  Charles  W.  Mc- 
Carthy, Executive  Officer  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Col.  James  McCormack,  Jr.,  Plans 
and    Operations  Division,   Lt.    Col.   Roland   F. 
Hartman,  Civil  Affairs  Division,  and  Capt.  Hugh 
F.  Boyd. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  our  occupation  policy 
in  Germany  is  to  assist  in  the  revival  of  German 
economy  to  the  extent  that  Germany  may  be  able 
to  export  goods  in  amounts  sufficient  to  pay  for 
her  essential  imports.  At  the  present  time,  the 
United  States  Government  is  spending  for  essential 
imports  into  Germany,  such  as  food,  very  large 
sums  of  money.  It  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
to  do  this  until  German  export  trade  very  substan- 
tially increases.  The  purpose  of  this  mission  to 
Germany  is  to  examine  all  facets  of  the  German 
export-import  program. 


1  Not  printed. 

2  The  U.S.  note  is  similar  to  the  note  of  May  4  sent  to  the 
Bolivian  Government,  which  together  with  the  Bolivian 
reply  is  printed  in  the  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1946,  p.  1049. 
For  replies  of  other  governments  to  similar  U.S.  notes,  see 
(Norway)  Bulletin  of  July  7,  1946,  p.  38;  (Belgium) 
Bulletin  of  July  14,  p.  79;  (Spain)  Bulletin  of  July  28, 
1946,  p.  174;  (Ethiopia)  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4,  1946,  p.  235; 
(Egypt)  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1,  1946,  p.  431;  (Portugal) 
Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  463;  (Denmark)  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  29,  1946,  p.  596;  (Dominican  Republic)  Bulle- 
tin of  Oct.  13, 1946,  p.  691. 
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Investigation  of  Incident  Relating 
to  Arrival  of  Soviet  Ambassador 

STATEMENT  BY 
ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  October  11] 

The  Department  of  State  has  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  note  from  the  Soviet  Embassy  con- 
cerning the  difficulties  which  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor states  he  encountered  upon  arrival  in  New 
York  on  October  4  and  has  informed  the  Embassy 
that  an  investigation  is  being  made.  The  Depart- 
ment had  no  advance  notice  of  the  Ambassador's 
arrival  and  therefore  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
quest the  appropriate  United  States  authorities  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  his  clearance. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  practice  of  this  Government 
to  accord,  regardless  of  advance  notification,  all 
the  usual  diplomatic  courtesies  to  Chiefs  of  Mis- 
sion upon  arrival,  and  the  Department  is  fully  in- 
vestigating the  incident  described  in  the  Soviet 
note.1 

Treaty  Obligations  and  Philippine 
Independence 

REPLY  OF  YUGOSLAV  GOVERNMENT 
TO  U.  S.  NOTE' 

Embassy  of  the  Federal 

People's  Kepublic  of  Yugoslavia 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia has  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  that  the 
most- favored-nation  provisions  of  the  Treaty  for 
Facilitating  and  Developing  Commercial  Relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia  signed 
October  2/14,  1881,  shall  not  be  understood  to  rej 
quire  the  extension  to  Yugoslavia  of  advantages 
accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philippines. 

Accept  [etc.] 

S.  N.  Kosanovic 
Ambassador  of  Yugoslavia 

Washington,  October  3, 194-6 
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Military  Aviation  Mission  Agreement 
With  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  October  7] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Peru  there  was  signed  on 
Monday,  October  7,  1946,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Acting 
Secretary  Acheson  and  Jorge  Prado,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  Peru  to 
the  United  States,  an  agreement  providing  for  a 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  mission  to  Peru 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Peruvian  Air  Corps. 

The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  and  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Peru. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  similar  to 
those  in  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
other  American  republics  providing  for  the  detail 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise  the  armed 
forces  of  those  countries.  The  provisions  relate 
to  the  duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  the  personnel 
of  the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to  be 
provided  for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  the  provision  of  suitable  medical  at- 
tention for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  and  other  related  matters. 


Letters  of  Credence 

AMBASSADOR  OF  HAITI 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Haiti, 
Joseph  D.  Charles,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  October  8.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  709. 

AMBASSADOR  OF  EGYPT 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Egypt, 
Mahmoud  Hassan,  presented  his  credentials  to  the 
President  on  October  10.  For  texts  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  713. 


Rank  of  Embassy  for  Diplomatic 
Missions  in  Cairo  and  Washington 

[Released  to  the  press  September  19] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Egypt  have  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  ambassadors 
and  to  the  raising  of  their  respective  diplomatic 
missions  in  Cairo  and  Washington  to  the  rank  of 
embassy. 

The  President  in  a  recess  appointment  is  naming 
S.  Pinkney  Tuck,  present  American  Minister  to 
Egypt,  as  the  first  United  States  Ambassador  to 
that  country.  The  President  has  also  signified  his 
approval  of  the  Egyptian  Government's  proposal 
to  accredit  Mahmoud  Hassan  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  maintained  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Egypt  for  the  past  70  years,  an 
Agent  and  Consul  General  having  been  appointed 
in  1876.  The  status  of  the  mission  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  legation  in  1922,  and  since  that  time 
there  have  been  six  American  Ministers  Pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Egyptian  capital. 

Mr.  Tuck  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  Egypt, 
having  been  appointed  Deputy  Consul  at  Alexan- 
dria in  1913.  After  serving  at  posts  in  Turkey, 
Eussia,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Argentina,  he  returned  to 
Egypt  in  1944  as  Minister. 

Mahmoud  Hassan  Pasha  was  appointed  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States  in  1938  after  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  law  and  diplomacy.  In 
addition  to  having  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  Royal  Palace,  Cairo,  and  assistant  "Pro- 
cureur  General",  he  was  a  judge  of  the  Mixed 
Courts  in  Egypt  from  1930  to  1936  after  having 
held  diplomatic  posts  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  From  1936  to  1938  he  was  Min- 
ister to  Sweden. 


Publication  of  the  Pan  American  Union 

The  United  States  and  Latin  America,  a  Survey 
of  Recent  Changes  in  the  Relations  Between  the 
United  States  and  the  Other  American  Republics, 
by  William  Manger,  Counselor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  1946,  32  pp.  Copies  may  be  secured  from 
the  Chief  Clerk,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington, 
D.  C.    Price  15tf. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Herbert  S.  Marks  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  effective  September  27,  1946. 

George  C.  McGhee  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effective  Septem- 
ber 27,  1946. 

Edward  T.  Cummins  as  Executive  Secretary,  Policy 
Committee  on  Arms  and  Armament,  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  effective  May  20,  1946 ;  also, 
Chief  of  Munitions  Division,  effective  September  16,  1946. 
Paul  H.  Nitze  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  Policy,  effective  September  15,  1946. 

Dwight  S.  Mallon  as  Special  Assistant  for  Public  Rela- 
tions (United  Nations),  Office  of  Special  Political  Affairs, 
effective  August  11,  1946. 

Charles  A.  Thomson  as  Adviser,  Office  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective  October  3, 
1946. 

Hamilton  MacFadden  as  Associate  Chief,  International 
Motion  Pictures  Division,  effective  September  25,  1946. 

J.  Robert  Paxton  as  Special  Assistant  to  Associate 
Chief,  International  Motion  Pictures  Division,  effective 
September  25,  1946. 

Samuel  W.  Boggs  as  Special  Adviser  on  Geography, 
Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence, 
effective  October  3,  1946. 

Arthur  R.  Ringwalt  as  Chief,  Division  of  Chinese  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  effective  September 
9,  1946. 

Edward   G.    Trueblood   as   Deputy   Director,   Office   of 
American  Republic  Affairs,  effective  September  16,  1946. 
William    W.    Chapman,    Jr.,    as    Executive    Assistant, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration,  effec- 
tive March  18,  1946. 

Edward  E.  Hunt  as  Associate  Chief,  Special  Projects 
Division,  Office  of  Controls,  effective  July  28,  1946. 

Francis  H.  Russell  as  Director,  Office  of  Public  Affairs, 
effective  October  9,  1946. 

Kenneth  D.  Fry  as  Chief,  International  Broadcasting 
Division,  effective  August  26,  1946. 

Richard  H.  Heindel  as  Chief,  Division  of  Libraries  and 
Institutes,  effective  May  28,  1946. 

James  R.  Johnstone  as  Special  Assistant,  Division  of 
Central  Services,  Office  of  Departmental  Administration, 
effective  July  28, 1946. 

Charles  Henry  Lee  as  Special  Assistant  to  Director, 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs,  effective  July  15, 1946. 

Departmental  Regulations 

132.20        Office  of   Public  Affairs   (PA):     (Effective  9- 

16^6) 

I        Responsibility.     PA   shall   be   responsible   for   the 


'The  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  and  the 
Division  of  Publications  replace  the  Division  of  Research 
and  Publication  as  described  in  Bulletin  Supplement  of 
Dec.  17,  1944,  p.  793. 


formulation  and  coordination  of  policy  and  action  con- 
cerning the  United  States  public  aspects  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

II  Functions.  The  Office  of  the  Director  shall  direct 
and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Divisions ;  review  and 
integrate  policies  formulated  in  the  Divisions ;  and  estab- 
lish and  maintain  adequate  liaison  at  the  Office  level  and 
above  within  the  Department,  and  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Through  the  Executive  Officer,  it  shall 
plan,  recommend,  and  install  methods  and  procedures 
designed  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  PA;  examine 
into  the  administrative  feasibility  of  proposed  programs ; 
represent  PA  on  all  management  and  administrative 
service  matters;  and  provide  administrative  services  for 
PA.  It  shall  also  provide  such  special  writing  services 
on  domestic  informational  aspects  of  foreign  relations 
as  may  be  required  in  PA  and  other  Offices  of  the  De- 
partment. 

Ill  Organization.  PA  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  report  and  be  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Public  Affairs,  and  it  shall  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing organization  units : 

A  Office  of  the  Director  which  shall  consist  of  a 
Director,  a  Deputy  Director,  an  Executive  Officer,  and 
such  other  assistants  and  advisers  as  may  be  necessary. 

B        Division  of  Public  Liaison  (PL). 

C        Division  of  Public  Studies  (PS). 

D        Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  (RE).1 

E        Division  of  Publications  (PB). 

132.21  Division  of  Public  Liaison  (PL):  (Effective 
9-16-46) 

I  Functions.  PL  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (PA) 
shall ; 
A  Maintain  liaison  with  the  following  listed  informa- 
tional media  for  the  purpose  of  making  available,  upon 
request,  information  concerning  United  States  foreign 
policy,  except  for  news  items  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Press  Relations : 

1  Editors  and  writers  of  magazine  and  news-fea- 
ture services  and  syndicates. 

2  Authors  and  publishers  of  books  and  pamphlets. 

3  Radio  commentators  and  radio  networks ;  arrang- 
ing in  some  cases,  upon  request,  for  participation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Under  Secretaries,  and  other 
ranking  officers  in  broadcasts. 

4  Motion  picture  producers. 

B  Maintain  liaison  between  the  Department  and 
non-Governmental  organizations  and  groups  such  as  vet- 
erans organizations,  women's  groups,  educational  groups, 
and  so  forth;  and  assist  them  in  presenting  American 
foreign-policy  issues  to  their  memberships. 

C  Make  available  to  Congress  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  background  information  regarding 
foreign  relations. 

D  Arrange  speaking  engagements  for  Departmental 
officers  in  response  to  requests  received  from  organiza- 
tions and  groups. 

E  Prepare  replies  to  public-comment  mail  concerning 
American  foreign  policy  addressed  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  Departmental  officers. 
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II  Obganization.     PL  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing organization  units : 
A        Office  of  the  Chief. 
B        Group  Relations  Branch. 

C  Visual  Media  Branch. 
D        Periodicals  and  Feature  Press  Branch. 
E        Radio  Branch. 

132.22  Division  of  Public  Studies  (PS):  (Effective 
9-16-46) 

I  Functions.  PS  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (PA) 
shall: 

A  Analyze  every  available  type  of  public  expression, 
including  comment  from  press,  radio,  and  magazines,  as 
well  as  statements  by  outstanding  public  leaders,  views  of 
organized  groups,  various  public  opinion  surveys,  and  cor- 
respondence received  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  commenting  on  foreign  relations. 

B  Prepare  for  the  policy  officers,  daily,  weekly,  fort- 
nightly, and  special  reports  on  public  attitudes  and  opinion 
developments  on  all  important  phases  of  foreign  relations. 

C  Advise  policy  officers  of  the  Department  regarding 
the  attitudes,  opinions,  and  areas  of  lack  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public  concerning  American 
foreign  policy. 

D  Make  recommendations,  based  upon  its  analyses, 
for  development  of  information  policy  that  will  achieve 
maximum  public  understanding  of  foreign  policy  questions. 

II  Organization.  PS  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing organization  units : 

A        Office  of  the  Chief. 

B        Analysis  Branch. 

C        Special  Activities  Branch. 

132.23  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  (RE): 
(Effective  9-16-46) 

I  Functions.  RE  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  (PA) 
(in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination 
and  Liaison  (OCL)  in  the  execution  of  closely  related 
projects)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  policy  with  respect  to  Departmental  research 
in  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy,  historically  consid- 
ered ;  including  specifically  the  following  functions : 

A  Prepare  the  basic  documentary  record  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  for  publication  in  the 
Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  comparable  collections  of  diplomatic 
papers. 

B  Prepare  the  basic  analytical  and  interpretative 
record  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the  form  of  confi- 
dential background  research  studies  relating  to  United 
States  policy  with  reference  to  specific  areas  and  to  specific 
problems,  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretaries, 
and  other  policy  officers. 

C  Cooperate  with  OCL  by  providing  reports  in  the 
field  of  RE's  exclusive  responsibility  for  background  studies 
in  American  foreign  policy  and  diplomatic  relations. 

D  Provide  an  advisory  service  on  matters  of  his- 
torical American  foreign  policy  to  the  policy  officers  of  the 
Department. 


E  Maintain  liaison  for  the  Department  with  the 
National  Archives,  and  formulate  and  execute  Department 
policy  with  respect  to  the  retirement  of  its  records  to  the 
National  Archives,  including  servicing  of  Government  offi- 
cials and  qualified  scholars  desirous  of  consulting  the 
Department's  records  and  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  policy  with  respect  thereto. 

F  Prepare  and  annotate  the  permanent  official  record 
of  the  Treaties  of  the  United  States  (Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America). 

G  Prepare  and  annotate  the  Territorial  Papers  of 
the  United  States. 

H        Maintain  the  Department's  Library. 

I  Discharge  the  Department's  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  ascertain 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

J  Conduct  research  on  behalf  of  the  Interdivisional 
Publication  Committee,  in  connection  with  the  clearance  of 
manuscripts  prepared  by  employees  of  the  Department 
and  by  employees  of  the  Foreign  Service,  their  wives,  and 
immediate  families. 

K  Prepare  correspondence  involving  research  in  his- 
torical American  foreign  policy,  and  maintain  an  informa- 
tion service  on  these  and  related  matters. 

L  Undertake  from  time  to  time,  special  research 
projects  intimately  related  to  historical  American  foreign 
policy,  such  as  the  preparation  for  publication  and  publi- 
cation of  captured  Axis  foreign  office  material,  and  other 
documentation. 

II  Organization.  RE  shall  be  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing organization  units : 

A  Office  of  the  Chief  which  will  include  the  Editor 
of  the  Treaties  ;  the  Editor  of  Territorial  Papers ;  and  such 
assistants,  consultants,  and  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

B        Foreign  Policy   Studies  Branch. 

C        Foreign  Relations  Branch. 

D        Library  Branch. 


132.24        Division 

9-16-46) 


of     Publications     (PB):      (Effective 


I  Functions  of  the  Division.  PB  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Affairs  (PA)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  initiation 
and  coordination  of  the  publication  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  for  the  execution  of  the  Department's  publish- 
ing program,  including  the  following  functions : 

A  Maintain  a  continuing  survey  of  relevant  develop- 
ments and  information  concerning  American  foreign  re- 
lations as  a  basis  for  appraising  Departmental  publishing 
needs  and  initiating  appropriate  programs. 

B  Plan,  formulate,  and  execute,  with  the  cooperat- 
ing and  other  affected  Divisions  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment, a  continuing  program  of  publications,  including 
major  books  and  pamphlets,  in  the  field  of  American 
foreign  relations,  for : 

1  Use  of  Government  officials. 

2  Widespread  public  dissemination. 

C        Prepare   and   publish    the  Department   of   State 
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Bulletin,  the  Register  of  the  Department  of  State,  and 
other  books  and  pamphlets  as  required. 

D  Compile  and  publish  the  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large,  and  publish  the  laws  originally  in  slip .form . 

E        Edit  all  other  official  material  published  by  the 

DFartmAdminister  the  Department's  Printing  and  Bind- 
ing appropriation,  and  prepare  the  Department's  printing 

bUGget  Maintain  the  Department's  liaison  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  with  the  National  Archives 
in  respect  to  the  Federal  Register  and  the  Code  of  Federal 

RTaUZn  and  execute  domestic  distribution  of  De- 
partment publications,  and  administer  the  Departments 
mailing  lists  therefor. 

II  Organization.  PB  shall  be  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing organization  units: 

A        Office  of  the  Chief  which  will  include  the  Editor 
of  the  Bulletin  and  such  appurtenant  staff  as  may  be 

n  pcg  s  s  3.  r  v . 

B        General  Editing  Branch. 

C        Foreign  Relations  Editing  Branch. 

D        Operations  Branch. 

E        Laws  Branch. 

123.7        Munitions  Division  (MD) :  (Effective  10-1-46) 
!        factions.     MD,  Office  of  Controls   (CON),  under 
the  general  administrative  direction  of  the  Director  of 
CON  will  be  responsible  for : 

A  Administering  legislation  and  agreements  per- 
taining to  the  control  of  international  traffic  in  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  so  far  as  such  admin- 
istration is  vested  in  the  Department  of  State. 

B  Administering  the  duties  with  which  the  Depart- 
ment may  be  concerned  in  sections  (1)  and  (2)  of  Title  1 
"f  the  Eiionage  Act,  dated  June  15,  1917,  relating  to  he 
exportation  of  articles  involving  military  secrets  and  the 
control  of  the  dissemination  of  military  information. 

C  Performing  the  duties  with  which  the  Department 
may  be  concerned  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  Tin  Plate  Scrap  Act  of  February  15,  1936,  and  the 
Helium  Act  of  September  1, 1937. 

D  Registering  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  im- 
porters of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

E  Licensing  exports  and  imports  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, implements  of  war,  and  of  the  exportation  of  helium 
gas  and  tin-plate  scrap. 

F  Assembling  and  maintaining  information  and  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  persons  and  firms  engaged  in  arms 
traffic  and  rendering  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
ice  and  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  offenses  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  Division. 

G  Preparing  reports  on  the  registration  of  manufac- 
turers exporters,  and  importers  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 


>The  Division  of  Caribbean  and  Central  American  Af- 
fairs was  abolished  as  of  Sept.  25, 1946. 
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implements  of  war ;  on  licenses  issued  authorizing  the  ex- 
portation and  importation,  and  on  actual  exports  and  im- 
ports of  such  articles ;  and  on  the  exportation  of  helium 
gas  and  tin-plate  scrap. 

H  Clearing  with  the  National  Inventors  Council  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  inventions  referred  to  the 
Department  of  State  for  evaluation  as  to  their  military 
significance. 

I  Assisting  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  as  Chairman  and  Executive  Officer  of 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board. 

J  Maintaining  liaison  with  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, and  with  other  Departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  regarding  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Division. 

K  Assisting  and  collaborating  with  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee on  Arms  and  Armaments  on : 

1  Policy  and  action  of  the  Department  on  prob- 
lems arising  from  international  traffic  in  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  and  other  munitions  of 
war  and  the  relation  of  controls  over  such  articles  to 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

2  Other  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
Committee. 

L  Collaborating  with  other  Divisions  and  Offices 
which  may  be  concerned  in  performing  the  above  func- 
tions. 

142.11  Division  of  Central  America  and  Panama  Af- 
fairs (CPA): 1  (Effective  9-25-46) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  (ARA), 
CPA  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation of  over-all  United  States  policy  and  action  in  re- 
gard to  all  aspects  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
with  countries  in  the  area  of  responsibility;  and,  as  to 
these  countries,  the  coordination  of  the  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  other  Divisions  and  Offices  of  the  Department 
and  of  other  Governmental  agencies  with  over-all  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

II  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
of  CPA  shall  be  as  follows :  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  Panama.  Jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  non-United  States  colonial  possession 
(British  Honduras)  is  shared  with  the  appropriate  Di- 
vision of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  (EUR). 

142.12  Division  of  Caribbean  Affairs  (CAB):  (Effec- 
tive 9-25-16) 

I  Functions.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs  (ARA), 
CAB  shall  be  responsible  for  the  formulation  and  coordi- 
nation of  over-all  United  States  policy  and  action  in  re- 
gard to  all  aspects  of  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  countries  in  the  area  of  responsibility;  and,  as  to 
these  countries,  the  coordination  of  the  programs  and  acj 
tivities  of  other  Divisions  and  Offices  of  the  Department 
and  of  other  Governmental  agencies  with  over-all  United 
States  foreign  policy. 
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[I  Area  of  Responsibility.  The  area  of  responsibility 
)f  CAB  shall  be  as  follows :  Cuba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Guianas,  and  the  colonial  islands  in  the  Carib- 
)ean  area.  These  colonial  islands  include  Puerto  Rico 
ind  the  Virgin  Islands  which  are  administered  under  the 
Dnited  States  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  island 
possessions  of  the  British,  French,  and  Dutch  Govern- 
ments. Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  non-United 
States  colonial  possessions  is  shared  with  the  appropri- 
ate Divisions  of  the  Office  of  European  Affairs  (EUR). 

193.1  Liquidation  of  Activities  in  Connection  With  the 
rerminated  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (OIAA), 
[nter-American  Navigation  Corporation  (IANC),  Pren- 
:inradio,  Inc.  (PCR),  and  Institute  of  Inter-American 
rransportation  (HAT).     (Effective  5-20-46) 

I  Executive  Order  9710  of  April  10,  1946,  effective  as 
Df  the  opening  of  business,  May  20,  1946,  terminated  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (OIAA)  and  all  of  its 
functions,  except  the  duty  of  winding  up  any  affairs  re- 
lating to  the  Office  and  its  functions  which  remained  un- 
liquidated on  the  effective  date,  and  the  functions  of  the 
Director  of  the  Office  with  respect  to  the  corporations 
named  below.1  The  duty  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Office  and  the  functions  of  the  Director  with  respect  to 
the  corporations,  together  with  the  records,  property,  funds 
and  the  personnel  of  the  Office  remaining  on  the  effective 
date,  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

II  The  liquidation  of  the  affairs  of  the  terminated 
Office  will  be  carried  on  to  completion,  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  repre- 
sented by  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Charles  H.  Lee, 
Joseph  Panuch,  George  C.  McGhee,  and  Kenneth  Holland  of 
the  Department.  By  delegation  of  authority  effective 
June  30, 1946,  the  Secretary  designated  certain  individuals 
(who  are  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs)  familiar  with  the  transactions  involved  as  Acting 
Officer  in  Charge  of  the  liquidation  and  as  Fiscal  Officer 
for  Liquidation.  Subject  to  the  policy  control  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  responsibility  of  these  officers  includes  deter- 
minations for  the  conduct  of  administrative  matters,  the 
execution  and  modification  of  contracts,  and  grants-in-aid, 
the  disposition  of  records  and  files,  and  the  necessary  fiscal 
functions,  including  certification  of  vouchers  payable 
against  the  funds  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
maintenance  of  necessary  accounting  records,  rendition  of 
required  accounting  and  other  fiscal  reports  and  state- 
ments, requisition  of  disbursing  funds,  and  obtaining  and 
processing  fiscal  and  performance  reports  under  contracts 
and  grants-in-aid.  Whenever  consolidated  reports  or 
other  information  is  required  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Budget  Bureau,  General  Accounting  Office,  other 
Government  agencies  or  the  Congress,  relating  to  the  ap- 
propriations involved,  the  reports  and  information  will  be 
furnished  or  cleared  through  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance  (OBF)  of  the  Department. 

Ill  The  Secretary  of  State  succeeded  to  the  functions 
of  the  Director  of  OIAA  with  respect  to  the  following 
named  corporations : 


A  Corporations  Continuing  in  Active  Operations. 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  (IIAA)  and  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  (IAEF)  will 
continue  to  carry  out  existing  programs.  Their  functions, 
organization,  management  and  relationship  to  the  De- 
partment are  described  generally  in  Departmental  Regu- 
lations 193.2  and  193.3. 

B        Corporations  in  Liquidation. 

1  General  Description 

a  The  Inter-American  Navigation  Corporation 
(IANC).  This  stock  corporation  carried  on  a  pro- 
gram for  supplementing  existing  shipping  facilities 
in  the  Latin  American  trades.  It  has  been  dissolved 
and  its  three-year  liquidation  period  ends  in  February 
1947. 

o  Prencinradio,  Inc.  (PCR).  This  membership 
corporation  carried  out  certain  radio  and  motion  pic- 
ture projects  in  the  other  American  republics.  It  has 
been  dissolved  and  its  three-year  liquidation  period 
will  end  in  May  1949. 

c  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Transporta- 
tion (HAT).  This  stock  corporation  carried  out  the 
terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  to  rehabilitate  and  improve  the  operating 
efficiency  of  certain  key  sections  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico,  and  is  in  the  process  of  being  dissolved. 
After  dissolution,  it  will  be  in  liquidation  for  a  period 
of  three  years. 

2  Management,  Administration   and  Clearance 

a  The  Boards  of  Directors  of  these  three  cor- 
porations are  composed  of  a  representative  from  the 
offices  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  for  Amer- 
ican Republic  Affairs,  Economic  Affairs,  Public  Affairs, 
and  Administration,  and  one  or  more  officials  from 
each  corporation,  and  have  full  powers,  control,  and 
management  of  the  corporations,  including  authority 
to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  effect  their  final  dis- 
solution and  liquidation.  The  officers  of  each  cor- 
poration are  elected  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
carry  out  the  operations  of  these  entities  in  accordance 
with  the  directives,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  their 
Boards. 

b  Each  of  the  corporations  operates  as  an  inde- 
pendent entity  with  its  administrative  services  (per- 
sonnel, legal,  fiscal,  budget,  and  so  forth)  and  other 
general  services  being  performed  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  other  American  republics  through  the  facili- 
ties of  IIAA. 

c  All  formal  policy  communications  between  the 
Department  and  each  corporation  will  clear  through 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  American  Re- 
public Affairs;  otherwise,  existing  liaison  relation- 
ships and  communication  channels  between  each  cor- 
poration and  offices  of  the  Department  concerned  with 
its  operations  remain  unchanged. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21,  1946,  p.  685. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  PLANS  FOR  TOURISTS 


by  Frances  R.  P.  McReynolds 


A  vigorous  international  effort  to  bring  tourists  to  the 
Caribbean  area  was  recommended  recently  by  a  conference 
of  15  Caribbean  countries  and  territories.  The  ^Caribbean 
Tourist  Development  Association",  comprised  of  the  official 
tourist  bureaus  of  each  government,  will  be  an  area-wide  pro- 
motional, coordinating,  and  liaison  body.  Developing  and 
publicizing  the  Caribbean  as  a  region  will  bring  an  estimated 
600,000  visitors  a  year,  and  these  vacationists  will  spend  ap- 
proximately $60,000,000  annually  in  the  area. 


Articles  of  incorporation  establishing  a  regional 
Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Association  were 
agreed  upon  by  15  governments  of  the  Caribbean 
area  at  a  conference  held  in  New  York  in  October 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Caribbean  Commission. 
Formal  ratification  by  the  governments  concerned 
is  now  required  in  order  to  bring  the  organization 
into  being. 

Formed  as  a  non-profit  organization,  it  will  be 
composed  of  the  official  tourist  bureaus  of  the  vari- 
ous Caribbean  governments.  Although  the  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  the  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion, whose  membership  comprises  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States,  none  of  the  four  metropolitan  countries 
will  be  members  of  the  new  organization. 

The  Association  is  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  tourist  industries  on  a 
region-wide  basis.  It  will  provide  the  instrument 
through  which  close  collaboration  among  the  terri- 
tories and  countries  and  liaison  with  private  capi- 
tal can  be  maintained.  It  will  help  in  procuring 
transportation  services  to  and  tourist  amenities 
within  the  region.  Further,  it  will  furnish  expert 
advisory  services  on  such  matters  as  hotel  construc- 
tion and  operation  and  will  assist  members  in  ob- 
taining necessary  materials  and  supplies  for  tourist 
development  programs.  Advertising  and  public- 
ity measures  will  be  coordinated  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveling  public  upon  the  West  Indies 


as  one  of  the  world's  outstanding  vacation  spots. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  members  the  central  organi- 
zation will  carry  out  statistical  and  research  work 
relating  to  travel  trends  and  tourist  development. 

A  principle  laid  down  by  the  Association  is  that 
the  facilities  of  the  Caribbean  will  be  freely  ac- 
cessible to  all  visitors  without  distinction  of  race, 
color,  or  creed. 

In  addition  to  the  active  members,  consisting  of 
the  official  governmental  organization  for  the  pro- 
motion of  tourism  in  each  country,  the  articles  of 
agreement  made  provision  for  two  other  classes  of 
members,  allied  and  associate,  which  will  include 
persons  or  firms  domiciled  respectively  within  or 
without  the  Caribbean  area. 

As  a  preliminary  financial  measure,  the  Asso- 
ciation will  have  an  annual  budget  of  not  less  than 
$200,000  a  year,  including  funds  for  advertising 
and  public-relations  activities.  Contributions  to 
the  fund  will  be  assessed  from  the  Caribbean  coun- 
tries and  territories  on  an  agreed  pro  rata  basis. 
When  50  percent  of  the  total  annual  budget  has 
been  subscribed,  the  Association  will  be  incorpo- 
rated. An  interim  committee,  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives of  Cuba,  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic, and  the  four  national  sections  of  the  Carib- 
bean Commission,  will  function  until  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formally  created. 

The  management  of  the  business  and  property 
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of  the  Association  is  to  be  vested  in  the  active 
members  with  the  administrative  details  handled 
by  an  Executive  Vice-President-Manager.  The 
presidency  will  be  an  honorary  position.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  Advisory  Council,  rep- 
resentative of  all  national  groups  involved,  to  as- 
sist in  the  management. 

One  delegate  with  advisers  attended  from  each 
of  the  independent  republics  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  and 
the  Dominican  Kepublic,  and  from  the  following 
Caribbean  territories :  France— M.  a  r  t  i  n  i  q  u  e, 
Guadeloupe,  French  Guiana;  Netherlands— Cu- 
racao, Surinam ;  United  Kingdom— British  Gui- 
ana, Jamaica,  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad,  Wind- 
ward Islands;  United  States— Puerto  Kico,  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

The  conference  was  typical  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Caribbean  Commission  in  encouraging  the 
overseas  territories  of  the  member  nations  to  co- 
operate among  themselves  and  to  consider  ques- 
tions from  the  regional  rather  than  from  the  local 
aspect.  A  wide-scale  development  of  the  tourist 
industry  will  bring  economic  benefits  to  the  entire 
area.  It  is  significant  that  the  three  independent 
republics  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  sent  delegates  to 
the  conference  and  are  cooperating  with  the  ter- 
ritorial governments  in  this  regional  program. 

The  conference  was  unusual  among  interna- 
tional gatherings.    Here,  3  independent  countries 
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and  12  overseas  territories  under  the  flags  of  4 
nations  met  in  an  inspiring  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Their  successful   and   definitive  results   demon- 
strated their  desire  to  work  together  on  common 
and  regional  objectives  which  transcend  political 
boundaries.     Even   the   procedure   adopted   was 
unusual.    After  the  opening  ceremonies,  the  con- 
ference resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  and  proceeded  to  work  as  a  conference  in 
committee.    This  arrangement,  for  a  small  tech- 
nical  conference   devoted  to   a   specific  subject, 
proved  highly   successful.    It   facilitated   inter- 
change of  ideas,  expedited  discussions,  and  served 
to  weld  the  conferees  into  a  unit  where  questions 
of  national  representation  among  the  seven  na- 
tionalities were  avoided. 

The  conference  is  another  milestone  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Caribbean  Commission  in  assisting  and 
encouraging  the  regional  approach  to  common 
problems  in  the  area.  In  the  four  and  one-half 
years  of  its  existence,  it  has  shown  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Caribbean  that  a  coordinated  attack  on  their 
problems  is  the  most  effective  approach.  Exam- 
ples of  such  action  are  evident  in  the  fields  of  ship- 
ping, public  health  and  quarantine,  research,  agri- 
cultural diversification,  and  joint  surveys  in  ex- 
ploiting fishing  possibilities.  The  tourist  asso- 
ciation'will  be  another  such  joint  program  for  the 
benefit  of  all  peoples  of  the  area. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  CARIBBEANjTOURIST  DEVELOPMENTJASSOCIATION ' 


We,  the  undersigned,  in  order  to  form  a  Corporation 
for  the  purpose  hereinafter  stated,  under  and  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  General  Corporation  Law  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  do  agree  to  become  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  as  herein  set  forth,  and  do  hereby 
certify  as  follows: 

First:  The  name  of  the  Corporation  is  Caribbean 
Tourist  Development  Association. 

Second:  The  principal  office  of  the  Corporation  (herein- 
after called  the  "Association")  is  to  be  located  in  the 
City  of  Dover,  County  of  Kent,  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
The  name  of  its  resident  agent  is  United  States  Corpora- 
tion Company,  whose  address  is  19-21  Dover  Green,  in  said 
city  of  Dover. 

Third:  The  objects  or  purposes  to  be  transacted,  pro- 
moted, or  carried  on  by  the  Association  are  as  follows: 

1  To  encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
tourist  industries  throughout  the  Caribbean  area  by : 


1  Appendix  III  of  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Carib- 
bean Tourist  Conference  (Doc.  23,  G/23). 


(o)  Providing  an  instrument  for  close  collaboration 
among  the  various  territories  and  countries  concerned. 

(&)  Augmenting  and  assisting  local  promotional  and 
development  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
acting  as  liaison  between  the  members  and  sources  of 
capital  for  development  projects. 

(c)  Providing  a  liaison  between  the  tourist  and  travel 
industry  and  the  members. 

(d)  Carrying  out  advertising  and  publicity  measures 
calculated  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  travelling  public 
upon  the  Caribbean  as  one  of  the  world's  outstanding; 
vacation  areas. 

(e)  Encouraging  the  promotion  of  adequate  passenger 
transportation  services  to  and  within  the  Caribbean  area, 
and  undertaking  negotiations  to  procure  or  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  such  additional  services. 

(f)  Providing  expert  advisory  services  on  matters  relat-j 
ing  to  hotel  construction  and  operation,  the  provision  of 
tourist  amenities  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  tourist 
industry  in  the  Caribbean  area  including  assistance  to  the 
Active  Members  in  obtaining  the  necessary  materials  and 
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supplies  for  the  development  of  hotels  and  other  tourist 
facilities. 

(g)  Carrying  out  statistical  and  research  work  relating 
to  travel  trends  and  tourist  development  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members. 

2.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing  objects  and 
purposes,  to  accept  as  a  principle  of  the  Association  that 
the  opportunity  for  enjoyment  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Caribbean  area  be  as  fully  accessible  to  the  Caribbean 
peoples  themselves  as  to  visitors  without  distinction  of 
race,  colour  or  creed. 

3.  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  foregoing  objects  and  purposes,  to  re- 
ceive, acquire,  hold,  own,  mortgage,  pledge  and  dispose 
of  moneys,  securities  and  any  other  property,  real,  per- 
sonal or  mixed,  including  the  taking  and  holding  thereof 
by  governmental  appropriation,  gift,  bequest,  devise,  pur- 
chase, lease  or  otherwise  and  without  limit  as  to  amount 
or  value  except  such  as  is  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

4.  To  enter  into,  make,  perform  and  carry  out  contracts 
of  every  kind  for  any  of  the  objects  and  purposes  herein- 
before set  forth,  without  limit  as  to  amount,  with  any 
country,  territory  or  other  governmental  unit  or  with 
any  agency  thereof  or  with  any  person,  firm,  association, 
corporation  or  other  entity  of  any  country,  territory  or 
other  governmental  unit ;  to  have  one  or  more  offices  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

5.  To  do  all  and  everything  necessary,  suitable  and 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the  purposes  or 
the  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects  or  the  furtherance  of 
any  of  the  powers  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  to  do  every 
other  act  or  acts,  thing  or  things  incidental  or  appurtenant 
to  or  growing  out  of  or  connected  with  the  aforesaid  ob- 
jects or  purposes  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  provided 
the  same  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  under  which 
the  Association  is  organized. 

The  Association  is  to  be  conducted  and  operated  not  for 
profit  and  the  foregoing  objects,  purposes  and  powers  are 
each  and  all  subject  to  the  limitation  that  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  the  Association,  if  any,  shall  inure  to  or 
be  payable  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  member  thereof 
or  to  any  individual. 

Foubth  :  The  Association  shall  have  no  authority  to 
issue  Capital  Stock. 

Fifth  :  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  each  of 
the  incorporators,  who  shall  be  the  original  members  of 
the  Association  are  as  follows : 

Name  Address 

(Note :  Any  number  of  persons,  not  less  than  three,  may 
act  as  incorporators  of  the  Association.  Nominees  not 
connected  with  the  Association  may  be  incorporators  and 
their  connection  with  the  Association  will  terminate  on 
the  completion  of  the  incorporation  (see  last  sentence  of 
Article  Eighth,  paragraph  4)). 

Sixth  :  The  Association  is  to  have  perpetual  existence. 

Seventh:  The  private  property  of  the  members  and 
officers  of  the  Association  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Association's  debts  to  any  extent  whatever. 

Eighth  :  The  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ciation are  as  follows : 


1.  There    shall    be   three    classes    of   members    of   the 
Association : 

(a)  Active  members  consisting  of: 

( 1 )  The  official  organization  for  the  promotion  of  tour- 
ism designated  by  the  Government  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries  and  territories  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
appropriate  government  agency  of  such  country  or 
territory : 


Barbados 

British  Guiana 

Cuba 

Curagao 

Dominican  Republic 

French  Guiana 

Guadeloupe 

Haiti 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands 


Martinique 

Puerto  Rico 

Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 

States 
Windward  Islands   [Grenada, 

St.    Vincent,    St.    Lucia, 

Dominica] 


Of  the  foregoing,  the  following  organizations  or  govern- 
ment agencies  have  signfied  their  intention  of  becoming 
active  members  of  the  Association  and  shall  become  such 
upon  the  filing  of  the  Certificate  of  Incorporation  and  pay- 
ment to  the  Association  of  the  contributions  specified  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  Article. 

(Here  list  organizations  or  government  agencies  that  have 
already  joined  indicating  which  Territories  are  represented 
by  the  organizations  named) 

Official  organizations  or  government  agencies  of  each  of 
the  above  countries  or  territories  which  have  not  yet 
specified  their  intention  of  becoming  active  members  of  the 
Association  shall  become  active  members  upon  receipt  by 
the  Association  of  written  application  requesting  member- 
ship and  the  payment  to  the  Association  of  the  contribution 
for  such  active  member  specified  in  paragraph  5  of  this 
Article. 

(2)  The  official  organization  for  the  promotion  of 
tourism  designated  by  the  government  of  any  other  country 
or  territory,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  appropriate  government 
agency  of  such  country  or  territory.  Membership  of  any 
such  organization  or  government  agency  shall  be  by  invi- 
tation of  the  Association  and  membership  shall  commence 
upon  the  receipt  by  the  Association  of  the  acceptance  of 
such  invitation  by  the  official  organization  or  government 
agency,  payment  to  the  Association  of  such  contributions 
as  shall  be  assessed  for  such  members  and  the  fulfillment 
of  any  other  conditions  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws. 

(6)  Allied  members,  consisting  of  local  organizations, 
firms  or  individuals  domiciled  within  the  Caribbean  area. 

(c)  Associate  members,  consisting  of  organizations, 
firms  or  individuals  domiciled  without  the  Caribbean  area. 

2.  Allied  or  associate  membership  shall  be  by  invitation 
of  the  Association  or  by  application,  and  shall  commence 
upon  the  receipt  by  the  Association  of  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  or  upon  approval  of  the  application  by  the  Associ- 
ation, payment  to  the  Association  of  such  contributions  as 
shall  be  assessed  for  such  members  and  upon  the  fulfillment 
of  any  other  conditions  that  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
by-laws. 
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3.  Each  active  member  shall  have  one  vote  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  Allied  and  associate  members 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at,  to  notice  of,  to  participate 
in,  or  attend  any  meeting  of  the  Association  but  may 
attend  such  meetings  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  by-laws. 

4.  Members  of  the  Association  of  any  classification  may 
withdraw  therefrom  at  any  time  by  giving  one  year's  prior 
written  notice  to  the  Association.  The  membership  of  any 
member  shall  likewise  terminate  upon  failure  to  pay  its 
annual  membership  contribution  six  months  after  the  date 
when  such  contribution  was  due  unless  extended  by  vote 
of  the  Active  Members  provided  written  notice  of  payment 
having  fallen  due  was  given.  The  termination  of  member- 
ship from  any  cause  whatsoever  shall  operate  as  a  release 
and  termination  of  all  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  prop- 
erty and  assets  of  the  Association,  but  members  shall 
continue  to  be  liable  to  the  Association  for  any  indebted- 
ness due  upon  the  termination  of  membership.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  persons  who  subscribed  to  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  shall  terminate  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
organization  meeting  of  the  incorporators. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  joint  fund  for  the 
operation  of  the  Association,  the  active  members,  consist- 
ing of  official  organizations  of  any  of  the  following  coun- 
tries or  territories  or  the  governments  thereof,  shall 
contribute  annually  for  the  first  and  second  complete  fiscal 
years,  the  following  sums,  payable  in  cash : 

Cuba $25, 000 

Dominican  Republic 25,000 

Jamaica 25,  000 

Puerto  Rico 25,000 

Barbados 20, 000 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 20,  000 

Curagao 1°.  000 

Haiti 10-  000 

Martinique 10, 000 

Virgin  Islands  of  U.S. A 10,  000 

British  Guiana 4,000 

French  Guiana 4,000 

Guadeloupe 4.  000 

Leeward  Islands 4,000 

Surinam 4,  000 

Windward  Islands 4, 000 

$204,000 

The  foregoing  contributions  shall  remain  in  force  an- 
nually unless  modified  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  active 
members  with  the  approval  of  the  active  member  or  mem- 
bers concerned.  Pro  rata  contributions  shall  be  payable 
for  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  membership  to  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  Contributions  shall  be 
payable  in  advance  in  U.S.  dollars  or  as  may  be  specified 
by  a  majority  of  the  active  members.  The  annual  con- 
tributions of  other  active  members  and  of  the  allied  and 
associate  members  shall  be  determined,  prior  to  their  be- 
coming members  of  the  Association,  by  the  active  members. 

6.  The  Association  may  establish  and  put  into  effect  such 
further  rules,  regulations  and  orders  governing  admission 
to  membership,  termination  of  membership  and  duties  and 
obligations  of  members  as  the  by-laws  shall  from  time  to 
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time  provide,  and  as  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  Sec- 
tions 1  through  4  of  this  Article. 

Ninth  : 

1.  The  management  of  the  business,  property  and  affairs 
of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  the  active  members. 
Each  active  member  shall  have  one  vote.  Each  active 
member  shall  appoint  and  authorize  a  person  who  shall 
represent  such  member  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association 
and  to  whom  all  notices  required  to  be  given  to  members 
may  be  sent.  The  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  recog- 
nize such  person  as  the  representative  of  the  member  until 
notified  in  writing  by  the  member  of  his  removal.  All  no- 
tices to  the  Association  shall  be  sent  to  it  at 

Such  representatives  may  attend  meetings  of  the  active 
members  in  person  or  be  represented  thereat  by  his  duly 
appointed  proxy  or  alternate  who  may  act  and  vote  in 
place  of  such  representative.  Any  Active  Member  may  in 
the  instrument  appointing  its  representative  provide  that 
such  representative  shall  not  have  power  to  appoint  a  proxy 
or  alternate. 

2.  The  Active  Members  and  officers  shall  be  assisted  in 
the  management  of  the  Association  by  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Association  and  seven 
persons  designated  annually.  Each  of  the  seven  national 
groups  represented  among  the  active  membership  of  the 
Association  shall  designate  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  one  person  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council. 
If  additional  active  members  are  elected  representing  na- 
tionalities other  than  those  now  represented  in  the  Active 
Membership,  such  an  additional  national  group  shall  be 
entitled  to  designate  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
the  number  of  which  shall  be  automatically  increased  to 
permit  of  such  addition.  The  duties  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil shall  be  prescribed  in  the  By-Laws. 

Tenth  :  The  Caribbean  Commission  shall  be  invited  to 
participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
Advisory  Council  without  the  right  to  vote. 

Eleventh:  In  the  event  of  the  liquidation,  dissolution 
or  winding-up  of  the  Association,  either  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, or  by  operation  of  law,  the  active  members  shall 
have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  total  assets  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  such  manner  as  they,  in  the  exercise  of  an  abso- 
lute and  uncontrolled  discretion,  may  by  a  majority  vote 
determine ;  provided,  however,  that  such  distribution  shall 
be  calculated  exclusively  to  carry  out  the  objects  and  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Association  is  formed  and  shall  not 
result  in  the  distribution  of  any  part  of  the  net  earnings 
of  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  any  private  individual. 

Twelfth:  This  Certificate  of  Incorporation  may  be 
amended  upon  (1)  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  of  the 
Advisory  Council  favoring  such  amendment  and  (2)  the 
approval  of  such  amendment  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
active  members  at  a  meeting  duly  convened  and  held  as 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws,  provided  that  no  such  amend- 
ment shall  permit  the  application  of  any  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  the  Association  to  any  private  individual. 

If  the  Active  Members  shall  have  approved  such  Amend- 
ment herein  provided  prior  to  action  thereon  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council,  then  the  Advisory  Council  shall  meet  with- 
in 30  days  and  take  the  action  necessary  to  make  such 
amendment  effective. 


THE  PARIS  PEACE  CONFERENCE 


Report  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARYfOF  STATE ' 


It  is  now  15  months  since  the  decision  was 
reached  at  Potsdam  to  set  up  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  to  start  the  preparatory  Avork  on 
the  peace  treaties  with  Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Finland. 

Those  months  have  been  hard,  difficult  months. 

At  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  and  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  your  representatives  were 
a  united  and  harmonious  delegation  acting  under 
the  guidance  and  instructions  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  difficult  tasks  were  im- 
measurably lightened  by  the  splendid  work  and 
cooperation  of  my  associates,  Senator  Connally, 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  Senator  Vandenberg,  spokesman 
for  the  Republican  Party  in  foreign  affairs.  In 
the  Conference  we  have  represented  no  political 
parties.  We  have  been  united  in  representing  the 
United  States. 

After  every  great  war  the  victorious  allies  have 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  their  differences  in 
the  making  of  peace.  Even  before  the  fighting 
stopped,  President  Roosevelt  warned  us  that 

"The  nearer  we  came  to  vanquishing  our  ene- 
mies the  more  we  inevitably  became  conscious  of 
differences  among  the  allies." 

That  was  why  President  Roosevelt  was  so  in- 
sistent that  the  United  Nations  should  be  estab- 
lished before  the  peace  settlements  were  made. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  making  of  concrete 
peace  settlements  the  Allies  should  discuss  and 
debate  the  issues  on  which  they  disagree  and  not 
those  on  which  they  agree.    It  was  also  inevitable 


that  such  discussions  should  emphasize  our  differ- 
ences. 

That  is  one  reason  I  have  continuously  pressed 
to  bring  about  agreements  upon  the  peace  settle- 
ments as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Leaving  unsettled  issues  which  should  be  set- 
tled only  serves  to  increase  tension  among  the  Al- 
lies and  increase  unrest  among  the  peoples  affected. 

We  cannot  think  constructively  on  what  will  or 
will  not  contribute  to  the  building  of  lasting  peace 
and  rising  standards  of  life  until  we  liquidate  the 
war  and  give  the  peoples  of  this  world  a  chance 
to  live  again  under  conditions  of  peace. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  con- 
valescing world  until  we  get  the  patient  off  the 
operating  table. 

These  treaties  are  not  written  as  we  would  write 
them  if  we  had  a  free  hand.  They  are  not  written 
as  other  governments  would  write  them  if  they  had 
a  free  hand.  But  they  are  as  good  as  we  can  hope 
to  get  by  general  agreement  now  or  within  any 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

Our  views  on  reparations  are  different  from  the 
views  of  countries  whose  territories  were  laid  waste 
by  military  operations  and  whose  peoples  were 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  alien  armies  and  alien 
gestapos. 


'Delivered  by  radio  from  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  the  return  of  Secretary  Byrnes  from  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference,  which  took  place  from  July  29  to  Oct.  15. 
The  address  was  broadcast  over  the  national  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  System,  stations  WOL  and 
WOR  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  and  stations 
WWDC  and  WINX  of  Washington,  on  Oct.  18  and  released 
to  the  press  on  Oct.  19. 
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The  reparation  payments  are  heavy — excessively 
heavy  in  some  cases.  But  their  burdens  should 
not  be  unbearable  if  the  peoples  on  which  they  are 
laid  are  freed  from  the  burdens  of  sustaining  oc- 
cupying armies  and  are  given  a  chance  to  rebuild 
their  shattered  economic  lives. 

For  Europe  with  her  mingled  national  economies 
there  are  no  ideal  boundary  settlements. 

The  proposed  settlement  for  the  Trieste  area  was 
long  and  warmly  debated.  The  Conference  ap- 
proved the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  that  this  area  should  become  a  free  ter- 
ritory under  the  protection  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Conference  also  by  a  two-thirds  vote  made 
recommendations  for  an  international  statute  de- 
fining the  responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations 
in  relation  to  the  free  territory.  Such  recom- 
mendations are  an  expression  of  world  opinion 
and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  disregarded. 

Those  recommendations  of  the  Conference  pro- 
vide that  the  governor  appointed  by  the  Security 
Council  should  have  sufficient  authority  to  main- 
tain public  order  and  security,  to  preserve  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  territory,  and  to 
protect  the  basic  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

The  minority  proposal  which  was  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  Slav 
countries  would  have  made  a  figurehead  of  the 
United  Nations  governor  and  would  have  given 
Yugoslavia  virtual  control  of  the  customs,  cur- 
rency, and  foreign  affairs  of  the  territory.  Cer- 
tainly we  could  not  agree  to  that.  It  would  make 
the  territory  a  protectorate  of  Yugoslavia  and 
would  leave  the  United  Nations  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it  becoming  a  battleground  between  warring 
groups.  There  must  be  no  seizure  of  power  in 
Trieste  after  this  war  as  there  was  in  Fiume  after 
the  last  war. 

The  Yugoslav  Delegation  advised  the  Confer- 
ence it  would  not  sign  the  treaty  recommended. 
My  hope  however  is  that  after  consideration 
Yugoslavia  will  realize  that  just  as  other  states 
have  made  concessions  she  must  make  concessions 
in  order  to  bring  about  the  peace. 

Although  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  were 
unable  to  agree  to  any  change  in  the  Austrian- 
Italian  frontier,  the  representatives  of  Austria 
and  Italy  at  Paris  were  encouraged  by  the  Amer- 
ican Delegation  to   reach   an  agreement  which 
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should  help  to  make  the  South  Tyrol  a  bond  rather 
than  a  barrier  between  the  two  peoples. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  and  Rumania  and  Hungary  may  find 
by  common  agreement  somewhat  similar  solutions 
to  their  complicated  nationality  problems  on  the 
basis  of  working  together  as  friends  and  as  neigh- 
bors. We  in  America  know  that  people  of  many 
different  races  and  stocks  can  live  together  in 
peace  in  the  United  States.  They  should  be  able 
to  live  together  in  peace  in  Europe. 

At  Potsdam  in  the  summer  of  1945  President 
Truman  stressed  the  importance  of  providing  for 
free  navigation  of  the  great  international  rivers 
in  Europe  on  terms  of  equality  for  the  commerce 
of  all  states. 

President  Truman  was  not  seeking  any  special 
advantage  for  the  United  States.  He  was  seek- 
ing to  promote  peace.  He  was  seeking  to  ensure 
that  these  great  waterways  should  be  used  to  unite 
and  not  divide  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

The  Delegations  representing  the  Soviet  Re- 
public and  the  Slav  countries  have  vigorously 
opposed  the  proposal. 

The  Paris  Conference  recommended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  that  the  treaties  should  ensure  free- 
dom of  commerce  on  the  Danube  on  terms  of 
equality  to  all  states. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Foreign  Ministers  meet 
we  can  agree  upon  the  adoption  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 
•  Cln  recent  weeks  much  has  been  said  about  acri- 
monious debates  and  the  divisions  in  the  Paris  Con- 
ference. Back  of  those  debates  and  divisions  were 
real  and  deep  differences  in  interest,  in  ideas,  in 
experience,  and  even  in  prejudices. 

Those  differences  cannot  be  dispelled  or  recon- 
ciled by  a  mere  gloss  of  polite  words.  And  in  a 
democratic  world  those  differences  cannot  and 
should  not  be  kept  from  the  peoples  concerned. 

In  a  democratic  world,  statesmen  must  share 
with  the  people  their  trials  as  well  as  their  tri- 
umphs. 

It  is  better  that  the  world  should  witness  and 
learn  to  appraise  clashes  of  ideas  rather  than 
clashes  of  arms. 

If  this  peace  is  to  be  lasting,  it  must  be  a  people's 
peace;  and  the  peoples  of  this  world  who  long 
for  peace  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  influence 
felt  if  they  do  not  know  the  conflict  in  ideas  and 
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in  interest  that  give  rise  to  war,  and  if  they  do 
not  know  how  the  statesmen  and  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  view  those  conflicts. 

But  it  is  our  hope  that  in  international  democ- 
racy, as  in  national  democracy,  experience  will 
prove  that  appeals  to  reason  and  good  faith  which 
unite  people  count  for  more  in  the  long  run  than 
appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion  which  divide 
peopleA 

In  a  world  where  no  sovereign  state  can  be  com- 
pelled to  sign  or  ratify  a  peace  treaty,  there  is  no 
perfect  peacemaking  machinery.  Where  boun- 
daries, colonies,  and  reparations  are  involved,  a 
peace  treaty  cannot  be  made  effective  unless  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  principal  powers. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence provided  as  adequate  an  opportunity  for  the 
smaller  states  and  the  ex-enemy  states  to  express 
their  views  on  the  proposed  treaties  as  it  was  prac- 
tical to  provide. 

The  thing  which  disturbs  me  is  not  the  lettered 
provisions  of  the  treaties  under  discussion  but  the 
continued  if  not  increasing  tension  between  us  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  day  I  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  I 
stated  that  "the  supreme  task  of  statesmanship  the 
world  over  is  to  help  the  people  of  this  war-rav- 
aged earth  to  understand  that  they  can  have  peace 
and  freedom  only  if  they  tolerate  and  respect  the 
rights  of  others  to  opinions,  feelings  and  ways  of 
life  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  share." 

It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  that  the  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is  the  para- 
mount task  of  statesmanship. 

Such  understanding  is  necessary  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  true  community  of  nations. 

From  the  Potsdam  Conference,  which  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  President 
Truman  and  I  have  worked  and  we  shall  continue 
to  work  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Two  states  can  quickly  reach  an  understanding 
if  one  is  willing  to  yield  to  all  demands.  The 
United  States  is  unwilling  to  do  that.  It  is  equally 
unwilling  to  ask  it  of  another  state. 

Every  understanding  requires  the  reconciliation 
of  differences  and  not  a  yielding  by  one  state  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  other. 

Until  we  are  able  to  work  out  definite  and  agreed 
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standards  of  conduct  such  as  those  which  govern 
decisions  within  the  competence  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  and  such  as  those  which  we 
hope  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy,  international  problems  between  sovereign 
states  must  be  worked  out  by  agreement  between 
sovereign  states. 

But  if  states  are  to  reach  such  agreements  they 
must  act  in  good  faith  and  in  the  spirit  of  concili- 
ation. They  must  not  launch  false  and  misleading 
propaganda  against  one  another. 

They  must  not  arbitrarily  exercise  their  power 
of  veto,  preventing  a  return  to  conditions  of  peace 
and  delaying  economic  reconstruction. 

No  state  should  assume  that  it  has  a  monopoly 
of  virtue  or  of  wisdom.  No  state  should  ignore 
or  veto  the  aggregate  sentiments  of  mankind. 

States  must  not  unilaterally  by  threats,  by  pres- 
sures, or  by  force  disturb  the  established  rights  of 
other  nations.  Nor  can  they  arbitrarily  resist  or 
refuse  to  consider  changes  in  the  relationships  be- 
tween states  and  peoples  which  justice,  fair  play, 
and  the  enlightened  sentiments  of  mankind 
demand. 

We  must  cooperate  to  build  a  world  order,  not 
to  sanctify  the  statics  quo,  but  to  preserve  peace 
and  freedom  based  upon  justice. 

And  we  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  one 
another — veto  or  no  veto — to  defend,  with  force  if 
necessary,  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Those  are  the  policies  we  have  pursued.  In 
following  those  policies  we  have  been  criticized  at 
times  for  being  too  "soft"  and  at  times  for  being  too 
"tough".  I  dislike  both  words.  Neither  accu- 
rately describes  our  earnest  efforts  to  be  patient 
but  firm. 

We  have  been  criticized  for  being  too  eager  to 
find  new  approaches  after  successive  rebukes  in 
our  efforts  to  effectuate  our  policies.  And  we  have 
likewise  been  criticized  for  not  seeking  new  ap- 
proaches. We  will  not  permit  the  criticism  to 
disturb  us  nor  to  influence  our  action. 
AVe  will  continue  to  seek  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  other  states  on  the  basis  of 
justice  and  the  right  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
to  opinions  and  ways  of  life  which  we  do  not  and 
cannot  share. 

But  we  must  retain  our  perspective. 
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We  must  guard  against  the  belief  that  deep- 
rooted  suspicions  can  be  dispelled  and  far-reach- 
ing differences  can  be  reconciled  by  any  single  act 
of  faith. 

The  temple  of  peace  must  be  built  solidly,  stone 
upon  stone.  If  the  stones  are  loosely  laid,  they 
may  topple  down  upon  us. 

We  must  equally  guard  against  the  belief  that 
delays  or  set-backs  in  achieving  our  objective  make 
armed  conflict  inevitable.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  failure  or  inability  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
to  rid  themselves  of  that  belief  lies  at  the  very  root 
of  our  difficulties.  We  will  never  be  able  to  rid  the 
worldof  that  belief  if  we  ourselves  become  victims 
to  it. 

For  centuries  devout  men  and  women  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  fight  with  one  another  to  preserve 
their  different  religious  beliefs.  But  through  long 
and  bitter  experience  they  learned  that  the  only 
way  to  protect  their  own  religious  beliefs  is  to  re- 
spect and  recognize  the  rights  of  others  to  their 
religious  beliefs. 

War  is  inevitable  only  if  states  fail  to  tolerate 
and  respect  the  rights  of  other  states  to  ways  of 
life  they  cannot  and  do  not  share.  That  is  a  truth 
we  must  all  recognize. 

I  Because  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  war  our 
efforts  to  induce  nations  to  think  in  terms  of  peace 
and  tolerance  seem  to  meet  with  rebuff,  we  must 
not  lose  faith.  What  may  be  unrealizable  now 
may  be  realizable  when  the  wounds  of  war  have 
had  a  chance  to  heal. 

We  must  not  lose  faith  nor  cease  to  struggle  to 
realize  our  faith,  because  the  temple  of  peace  can- 
not be  completely  built  in  a  month  or  a  year. 

But  if  the  temple  of  peace  is  to  be  built  the  idea 
of  the  inevitability  of  conflict  must  not  be  allowed 
to  dominate  the  minds  of  men  and  tear  asunder  a 
world  which  God  made  one. 

It  is  that  idea  of  the  inevitability  of  conflict 
that  is  throttling  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe. 
It  is  that  idea  that  is  causing  artificial  tensions 
between  states  and  within  states. 

The  United  States  stands  for  freedom  for  all 
nations  and  for  friendship  among  all  nations.  We 
shall  continue  to  reject  the  idea  of  exclusive 
alliances.  We  shall  refuse  to  gang  up  against 
any  state. 

We   stand   with   all   peace-loving,  law-abiding 
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states  in  defense  of  the  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Any  nation  that  abides  by  those  principles  can 
count  upon  the  friendship  and  cooperation  of  the 
United  States,  irrespective  of  national  differences 
or  possible  conflict  of  interests. 

No  country  desires  unity  among  the  principal 
powers  more  than  we  or  has  done  more  to  achieve 
it.  But  it  must  be  unity  founded  on  the  Charter 
and  not  unity  purchased  at  its  expense. 

We  deplore  the  tendency  upon  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  regard  states  which  are  friendly 
to  us  as  unfriendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  con- 
sider as  unfriendly  our  efforts  to  maintain  tradi- 
tionally friendly  relations  with  states  bordering 
on  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  deplore  the  talk  of  the  encirclement  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  it  from  no  less  authority 
than  Generalissimo  Stalin  himself  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  no  danger  of  encirclement. 

During  the  war  the  Baltic  states  were  taken  over 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Polish  frontier  and  the 
Finnish  frontier  have  been  substantially  modified 
in  Russia's  favor.  Konigsberg,  Bessarabia, 
Bukovina,  and  Ruthenia  are  to  be  given  to  her. 
In  the  Pacific,  the  Kuriles.  Port  Arthur,  and 
Sakhalin  have  been  assigned  to  her.  Certainly  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  a  dispossessed  nation. 

We  know  the  suffering  and  devastation  which 
Nazi  aggression  brought  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
American  people  came  to  the  support  of  the  Soviet 
Union  even  before  the  United  States  was  attacked 
and  entered  the  war.  Our  people  were  allies  of 
the  Soviet  people  during  the  war.  And  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  time  of  peace  desire  to  live  on  terms 
of  friendship,  mutual  helpfulness,  and  equality 
with  the  Soviet  people,  f 

Before  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  the  United 
States  spared  no  effort  to  reconcile  its  views  on 
the  proposed  treaties  with  the  views  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed  it  was  the  Soviet  Union  which  in- 
sisted that  our  views  be  reconciled  on  all  questions 
which  the  Soviet  Union  regarded  as  fundamental 
before  they  would  consent  to  the  holding  of  the 
Conference. 

If,  therefore,  in  the  Conference  we  differed  on 
some  questions,  they  were  not  questions  that  were 
fundamental  from  the  Soviet  viewpoint. 
(  While  there  were  many  issues  which  attracted 
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little  public  attention  on  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  voted  together,  it  was  re- 
grettable that  on  many  issues  which  did  command 
public  attention  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  newly 
established  governments  in  central  and  south- 
eastern Europe  voted  consistently  together  against 
all  the  other  states. 

Whatever  considerations  caused  this  close  align- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  Slav  neighbors 
on  these  issues,  other  states  were  not  constrained 
to  vote  as  they  did  by  any  caucus  or  bloc  action. 

It  requires  a  very  imaginative  geographic  sense 
to  put  China  or  Ethiopia  into  a  Western  bloc. 
And  it  was  quite  evident  to  discerning  observers 
at  Paris  that  not  only  China  and  Ethiopia,  but 
Norway  and  France  were  particularly  solicitous 
to  avoid  not  only  the  fact,  but  the  suspicion,  of 
alliance  with  any  Western  bloc. 

If  the  voting  cleavage  at  Paris  was  significant, 
its  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cleavage 
is  not  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  between  a  Western  bloc  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  cleavage  is  based  upon  conviction 
and  not  upon  strategy  or  hidden  design.} 

I  should  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not  confess 
my  bewilderment  at  the  motives  which  the  Soviet 
Delegation  attributed  to  the  United  States  at 
Paris.  Not  once,  but  many  times,  they  charged 
that  the  United  States  had  enriched  itself  during 
the  war,  and,  under  the  guise  of  freedom  for  com- 
merce and  equality  of  opportunity  for  the  trade 
of  all  nations,  was  now  seeking  to  enslave  Europe 
economically. 

Coming  from  any  state  these  charges  would  be 
regrettable  to  us.  They  are  particularly  regret- 
table when  they  are  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  whom  we  advanced  more  than  10  billion 
dollars  of  lend-lease  during  the  war  and  with 
whom  we  want  to  be  friendly  in  time  of  peace. 

The  United  States  has  never  claimed  the  right 
to  dictate  to  other  countries  how  they  should  man- 
age their  own  trade  and  commerce.  We  have 
simply  urged  in  the  interest  of  all  peoples  that  no 
country  should  make  trade  discriminations  in  its 
relations  with  other  countries. 

On  that  principle  the  United  States  stands.  It 
does  not  question  the  right  of  any  country  to  de- 
bate the  economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
that  principle.  It  does  object  to  any  government 
charging  that  the  United  States  enriched  itself 


during  the  war  and  desires  to  make  "hand-outs"  to 
European  governments  in  order  to  enslave  their 
peoples. 

Long  before  we  entered  the  war  President  Roose- 
velt took  the  dollar  sign  out  of  the  war.  He  es- 
tablished lend-lease  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
and  opened  that  arsenal  to  all  who  fought  for 
freedom.  Europe  did  not  pay  and  was  not  asked 
to  pay  to  build  or  to  replenish  that  arsenal.  That 
was  done  with  American  labor  and  American  re- 
sources. 

The  lend-lease  settlements  inaugurated  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  have  been  faithfully  and  meticu- 
lously carried  out  by  President  Truman. 

We  want  to  assist  in  European  reconstruction 
because  we  believe  that  European  prosperity  will 
contribute  to  world  prosperity  and  world  peace. 
That  is  not  dollar  democracy.  That  is  not  imper- 
ialism.   That  is  justice  and  fair  play. 

We  in  America  have  learned  that  prosperity 
like  freedom  must  be  shared,  not  on  the  basis  of 
"hand-outs,"  but  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  and  honest 
exchange  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of  free  men 
and  free  women. 

America  stands  for  social  and  economic  de- 
mocracy at  home  and  abroad.  The  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  social  and  economic  reforms  of  re- 
cent years  are  now  a  part  of  the  American  her- 
itage. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  this  imper- 
fect world  our  social  and  economic  democracy  were 
perfect,  but  it  might  help  our  Soviet  friends  to 
understand  us  better  if  they  realized  that  today  our 
social  and  economic  democracy  is  further  away 
from  the  devil-take-the-hindmost  philosophy  of 
by-gone  days  than  Soviet  Russia  is  from  Tsarist 
Russia. 

Whatever  political  differences  there  may  be 
among  us,  we  are  firmly  and  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  principle  that  it  is  our  right  and  the  right 
of  every  people  to  organize  their  economic  and 
political  destiny  through  the  freest  possible  ex- 
pression of  their  collective  will.  We  oppose  priv- 
ilege at  home  and  abroad.  We  defend  freedom 
everywhere.  And  in  our  view  human  freedom  and 
human  progress  are  inseparable. 

The  American  people  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  all 
other  people  in  this  war-weary  world.  May  God 
grant  to  all  of  us  the  wisdom  to  seek  the  paths 
of  peace. 


U.S.  Supports  Bilateral  Negotiations  On  Magyar  Minority  Problem 

REMARKS  BY  AMBASSADOR  SMITH  « 


The  United  States  is  glad  to  support  the  new 
proposal  of  Czechoslovakia  to  be  inserted  after 
article  4  and  providing  for  bilateral  negotiations 
with  Hungary  to   solve  the  minority   problem. 
This  was  substituted  for  the  original  Czechoslovak 
amendment,    which   would   have    authorized   the 
forced  transfer  of  a  maximum  of  200,000  persons 
of  Magyar  ethnic  origin,  as  the  United  States 
Delegation  made  clear  in  the  meetings  of  the  Hun- 
garian Commission.    We  sympathized  with  the 
motives  behind  the  Czechoslovak  desire  to  solve 
this  minority  problem  once  and  for  all,  but  for 
humanitarian  reasons  we  could  not  look  with  favor 
on  incorporating  into  a  treaty  of  peace  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  forced  unilateral  transfer  of  population. 
The  United  States  consistently  supported  the  view 
that  the  subject  was  one  for  bilateral  negotiations 
between  the  two  countries  concerned  and  that  any 
solution  of  the  minority  problem  which  was  not 
based  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  would 
remain  a  source  of  future  friction  between  them 

and  hamper  the  growth  of  friendly  relations  which 


is  so  necessary  for  the  peaceful  development  of 
central  Europe.  We  also  believe  that  the  principle 
of  voluntary  transfer  should  be  stressed  to  the 
utmost  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made- 
through  minor  territorial  adjustments  if  neces- 
sary—to reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  uprooted  from  the  land  on  which  in  many 
cases  they  and  their  ancestors  have  been  living  for 
generations. 

By  not  pressing  for  its  original  amendment,  the 
Czechoslovak  Government  showed  its  desire  to  act 
in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  Certainly  all  members  of 
the  Conference  will  follow  with  the  keenest  interest 
the  course  of  these  negotiations.  Meanwhile,  I 
feel  sure  that  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  will  be 
created  by  use  of  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  those 
who  are  now  eligible  for  exchange  or  who  may  be 
transferred  by  mutual  agreement  in  the  future. 

Successful  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between 
Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  would  lead  the 
United  States  to  hope  that  Hungary  and  Rumania 
might  also  seek  through  bilateral  negotiations  to 
solve  some  of  their  outstanding  differences. 


U.S.  Proposes  Reduction  in  Finnish  Reparations 

REMARKS  BY  SENATOR  VANDENBERG 


Mr.  President  : 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  from  this  rostrum 
about  justice  and  fair  play  for  small  nations.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  I  raise  my  voice  today,  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation,  for  one 
of  the  smallest.  I  do  not  speak  emotionally,  al- 
though the  subject  might  lend  itself  to  such  an 
appeal.     I  do  not  speak  with  any  forgetf ulness  of 


1  Made  at  the  plenary  session  on  the  Hungarian  treaty 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  Oct.  12  and  released  to 
the  press  on  Oct  14.  Walter  Bedell  Smith  is  American 
Ambassador  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

2  Made  at  the  plenary  session  on  the  Finnish  treaty 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  Oct.  14  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date.  Senator  Vandenberg  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 
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the  awful  damage  done  to  other  small  nations 
among  our  Allies  as  a  result  of  Axis  aggression, 
nor  with  any  desire  to  take,  from  them  or  from 
any  other  Ally,  one  penny  of  the  pitifully  small 
percentage  of  reparations  which  it  is  wise  for  them 
to  collect.  I  speak  solely  of  relative  mathematics, 
on  the  righteous  theory  that  two  wrongs  do  not 
make  a  right. 

The  United  States  was  not  at  war  with  Finland, 
although  our  diplomatic  relations  were  severed. 
The  United  States  did  not  participate  as  a  draft- 
ing power  in  the  preparation  of  this  peace  treaty 
with  Finland.  With  respect  to  this  treaty,  there- 
fore, we  share  only  a  minimum  responsibility,  only 
a  minimum  right  of  consultation  on  the  same  min- 
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imum  level  with  most  of  the  other  Allied  coun- 
tries sitting  here  today.  I  want  to  make  this  over- 
riding fact  entirely  plain.  We  seek  no  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  us  but  we  maintain  a 
general  right  to  speak  upon  this  subject  because 
of  our  participation  with  substantial  military 
force  in  the  war  against  the  Axis  throughout 
Europe.  We  will  not  be  called  upon  to  sign  this 
treaty.  We  can  only  register  here  and  now  our 
great  concern,  lest  it  shall  transgress  the  equity 
and  justice  which  were  the  dedicated  aims  of  our 
united  arms. 

The  Delegation  of  the  United  States  is  dis- 
turbed, Mr.  President,  by  the  reparations  pro- 
vision in  article  XXII  which  sets  the  reparations 
to  be  paid  by  Finland  at  $300,000,000.  If  we  have 
been  right  in  the  reparations  yardstick  which  we 
have  applied  to  others,  we  must  be  wrong,  it  seems 
to  us,  in  the  yardstick  which  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  to  little  Finland.  We  all  agree  that  it  is 
no  advantage  to  the  victor  to  burden  the  van- 
quished in  a  measure  which  defeats  reasonable 
and  legitimate  recuperation.  America  asks  the 
Conference  to  objectively  apply  these  precepts  to 
article  XXII  in  the  pending  draft. 

When  the  Finnish  Government  submitted  its 
treaty  comments  to  this  Conference  on  August  26, 
it  earnestly  requested  that  the  amount  of  repara- 
tions be  reduced  from  $300,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 
It  presented  what  to  us  was  a  completely  persua- 
sive argument.  The  fact  that  Finland  has  com- 
menced faithfully  to  pay  at  the  higher  rate  is  no 
exhibit  to  the  contrary.  Finland  has  a  long  and 
honorable  and  unbroken  record  of  scrupulous 
fidelity  to  her  fiscal  obligations.  It  is  the  equities 
with  which  we  must  be  concerned.  By  any  ordi- 
nary tests  of  comparison,  Finland  might  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  about  one  third  as  much  reparations 
as  Rumania  and  perhaps  one  half  that  of  Hun- 
gary. That  she  should  be  required  to  meet  the 
rubber-stamp  figure  of  $300,000,000  seems  to  us  to 
be  unjust  and  ill-advised  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
cepts to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 

Indeed  the  reparations  burden  on  Finland  is 
much  greater  than  $300,000,000  in  its  actual  im- 
pact. As  in  all  other  cases  except  Italy,  the  repa- 
rations commodities  are  to  be  priced  at  1938  price 
levels  plus  10  percent  or  15  percent,  depending 
upon  the  commodity.     The  Finnish  Government 


has  estimated  that  this  pricing  process  means  a 
total  of  reparations  of  417,000,000  in  1944  dollars, 
and  at  present  prices  the  estimate  certainly  would 
be  over  $450,000,000. 

Compare  this  with  Finland's  capacity  to  pay. 
We  dare  not  forget  Finland's  reduced  production 
capacity  due  to  cession  of  territory,  property  dam- 
age and  deterioration,  reduced  manpower,  and  a 
pronounced  shortage  of  raw  materials  and  electric 
power.  We  dare  not  forget  that  Finland's  na- 
tional income  in  1945  was  about  $500,000,000,  about 
60  percent  of  the  pre-war  figure.  Her  first  repa- 
ration year's  total  uncompensated  export  was 
$76,000,000  or  15  percent  of  the  total  national 
income. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  Finland 
has  met  her  obligations  is  very  much  to  her  credit, 
but  it  should  not  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  obli- 
gations are  just  or  that  they  can  be  met  for  the 
entire  reparations  period.  The  Finnish  Govern- 
ment's own  statement  is  perhaps  the  best  possible 
presentation  of  the  case : 

"Finland  is  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  in  her 
power  in  order  to  fulfill  her  obligations  in  respect 
of  war  reparations.  However,  she  fervently  hopes 
that  the  burden  imposed  on  her  be  reduced  so  that 
the  fulfillment  of  her  obligations  does  not  exceed 
her  economic  capacity  and  destroy  the  economic 
resources  which,  if  they  are  preserved,  can  allow 
her  to  make  her  best  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
reconstruction  of  her  own  recovery  but  also  to  that 
of  the  whole  world." 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  these  related  facts,  the  United  States 
Delegation  not  only  is  unable  to  support  article 
XXII  but  feels  obliged  to  vote  against  it,  not  only 
as  a  matter  of  conscience  but  also,  and  particu- 
larly, as  a  matter  of  relative  equity  and  fair  play. 
This  adverse  vote  is  not  to  be  construed  as  com- 
plete opposition  to  all  Finnish  reparations.  It  is 
simply  our  only  means  of  registering  our  convic- 
tion that  it  is  unwise  and  unfair  to  put  such  a  big 
burden  on  such  a  small  country.  It  simply  means, 
if  we  could  have  our  way,  that  Finnish  reparations 
will  go  back  to  the  drafting  powers  for  review 
before  a  final  figure  is  set. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  do  not  raise  the  issue 
more  directly  by  an  amendment  to  reduce  Finnish 
reparations    from    $300,000,000    to    $200,000,000. 
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The  answer  is  that  we  tried  to  do  exactly  that  in 
the  Economic  Commission  for  the  Balkans  and 
Finland.  We  offered  precisely  that  amendment, 
but  because  of  procedural  difficulties  and  a  colli- 
sion with  the  Commission's  timetable  our  amend- 
ment was  refused  consideration.  Therefore,  the 
Economic  Commission  had  no  recourse  except  to 
deal  with  the  matter  on  the  same  basis  that  we  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  it  here.  As  a  result  article  XXII 
was  approved  by  the  Commission  only  by  a  vote 
of  nine  to  four  and  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
here  briefly  set  out  in  explanation  of  the  Ameri- 
can position. 

It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  other  nations 
in  this  full  plenary  session  will  wish  now  finally 
to  write  the  record  in  the  fashion  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Delegation.  We  propose  that 
article  XXII  be  rejected.  This  will  not  mean, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  mean,  the  end  of  all  Finnish 
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reparations.  It  will  mean  only  that  the  final 
drafting  powers  are  petitioned  to  review  the  Fin- 
nish reparations  figure  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations. 

In  some  previous  speeches  today  the  motives  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter  have  been  at- 
tacked in  a  pattern  with  which  the  Conference  is 
entirely  too  familiar.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  Delegation  will  leave  its  motives  to  the  ver- 
dict of  history  in  connection  with  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  the  writing  of  a  just  peace. 

We  decline  to  plead  as  defendants  among  Allies 
to  whom  we  have  given  every  ounce  of  cooperation 
in  blood  and  treasure  of  which  a  great  nation  is 
capable. 

But  we  shall  continue,  Mr.  President,  to  speak 
for  the  American  conception  of  justice  and  fair 
play  in  a  better  world  toward  which  we  hope  and 
pray  for  a  rebirth  of  the  sympathetic  unity  which 
made  our  victory  possible. 


U.S.  Proposes  Reduction  in  Hungarian  Reparations 


STATEMENT  BY  WiLLARD  L.  THORP1 


This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
Hungarian  peace  treaty.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation does  not  feel  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  to  discuss  American  motives  and  policies. 
Rather  we  feel  that  the  limited  time  available  to 
us  calls  for  a  sober,  factual,  and  objective  state- 
ment with  specific  reference  to  the  Hungarian 
peace  treaty. 

The  United  States  feels  that  it  must  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  Conference  to  article  XXI  of  the 
Hungarian  treaty,  which  fixes  reparation  to  be 
paid  by  Hungary  at  $300,000,000.  At  the  Yalta 
Conference  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica undertook  a  joint  responsibility  to  assist  the 
former  Axis  satellites  to  solve  their  economic  prob- 
lems. The  economic  problems  of  Hungary  have 
not  been  solved. 


'Made  at  the  plenary  session  concerning  economic 
clauses  in  the  Hungarian  treaty  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference on  Oct.  12  and  released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  14. 
Mr.  Thorp  is  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  eco- 
nomic affairs  in  the  Department  of  State  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  Conference. 


We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ity through  concerted  action  with  the  other  two 
great  powers  in  the  direction  of  developing  a  pro- 
gram to  stop  the  economic  disintegration  of  Hun- 
gary and  provide  a  framework  within  which  Hun- 
gary might  reestablish  her  economic  life.  Events 
have  not  taken  this  course  and  now  the  Hungarian 
Delegation  has  advised  the  Conference  that  its  new 
international  obligations  are  more  than  it  can 
bear. 

The  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  lay  the  problem  on 
the  Conference  table  so  that  the  members  of  the 
Conference  will  consciously  and  explicitly  share 
with  us  the  responsibility  for  passing  judgment 
upon  the  treaty  provisions.  Even  without  the  Yal- 
ta obligation  we  would  still  be  greatly  concerned. 

In  his  brilliant  speech  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Spaak 
used  an  exciting  phrase,  "collective  prosperity". 
We  all  know  that  the  extent  of  prosperity  or  de- 
pression is  world-wide,  that  events  in  any  one 
country  reach  out  and  have  an  impact  on  other 
countries.  Economic  collapse  in  one  area  drags 
down  other  areas,  while  economic  activity  breeds 
economic  activity.    The  new  international  insti- 
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tutions  are  based  upon  the  proposition  that  we  all 
have  an  interest  in  promoting  economic  health 
throughout  the  world  and  in  jointly  achieving  the 
goal  of  all  economic  operation,  a  rising  standard 
of  living. 

What  is  the  present  economic  situation  in  Hun- 
gary ?  The  Conference  has  received  from  the  Hun- 
garian Government  documents  providing  enough 
facts  and  analyses  to  make  any  further  detailed 
statement  unnecessary.  National  income  estimat- 
ed before  the  war  at  $1,000,000,000  dropped  to 
$500,000,000  in  the  first  post-armistice  year.  The 
optimistic  estimate  of  the  Hungarian  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 1947  is  $620,000,- 
000.  In  more  specific  terms,  the  level  of  operation 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1946  as  compared  with  1938 
for  the  six  cases  cited  by  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tion in  their  report  was  as  follows  : 

Percent 
of  1938 

Metal  working  and  machinery     .     .     .  94. 3 

Leather  and  rubber 12.  6 

Wood,  tin,  and  plastic 11.  9 

Textiles 24.3 

Clothing 12.3 

Processed    food 36. 7 

The  one  instance  of  a  respectable  level  of  opera- 
tion is  the  metal-working  and  machinery  indus- 
try, and  that  industry  is  producing  largely  on 
reparation  account ;  otherwise  the  figures  indicate 
virtually  complete  collapse. 

Our  estimates  show  that  the  total  absorbed  by 
the  cost  of  occupation,  requisition,  and  reparation 
is  about  35  percent  of  the  national  income.  With 
such  burdens,  the  Government  budget  is  far  out 
of  balance  and  no  signs  of  relief  are  in  sight.  The 
total  picture  is  one  of  exceedingly  heavy  burdens 
placed  on  a  disorganized  economy  where  damage, 
destruction,  and  removals  by  the  Germans  have 
all  contributed  to  reducing  its  potential  capacity 
to  produce. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  matter  in  the  Economic 
Commission  for  the  Balkans,  several  points  were 
raised  on  which  I  shall  comment  briefly.  As  hap- 
pens whenever  the  reparation  question  is  raised, 
we  heard  again  the  details  of  the  extent  of  the 
damage  suffered  by  each  claimant.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  be  reminded  of  the  costs  of  war 
again  and  again.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  reparation  figure  for  each  ex-enemy  state 
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represents  only  a  slight  compensation  for  the 
claims  which  can  properly  be  asserted  against  it. 
The  damage  figures  are  helpful  in  those  cases 
where  allocation  must  be  made  among  several 
claimant  countries,  but,  in  fact,  they  have  very  lit- 
tle bearing  on  establishing  the  total.  The  repara- 
tion should  be  all  that  the  ex-enemy  country  can 
pay,  bearing  in  mind  its  other  obligations  and  its 
capacit}'.  Because  of  the  wide  difference  between 
the  size  of  the  claims  created  by  total  war  and 
the  limited  capacity  of  partially  destroyed  econ- 
omies to  pay,  it  really  would  not  affect  the  situa- 
tion if  the  damages  could  be  proved  to  be  twice 
the  amount  asserted  or  if  they  were  reduced  one 
half.  There  is  no  need  for  further  demonstra- 
tion of  damage. 

We  were  told  that  the  combination  of  the  armis- 
tice and  various  implementing  agreements  estab- 
lished some  sort  of  bar  to  revision,  but  the  fact 
is  clear  that  neither  the  armistice  nor  any  agree- 
ments established  the  final  right  to  reparation. 
If  this  were  so,  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  repara- 
tion article  in  the  peace  treaty.  At  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  United  States 
clearly  reserved  its  right  to  reopen  the  question  of 
Hungary's  reparation  obligation. 

We  have  heard  that  Hungary's  present  diffi- 
culty is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  make  restitution  of  Hungarian 
property  in  the  American  occupation  zones  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment believes  in  restitution,  not  only  to  United  Na- 
tions but  to  ex-enemy  states.  Quadripartite  agree- 
ment through  the  Allied  control  authority  is  re- 
quired before  there  can  be  a  complete  program  of 
restitution  to  Hungary  from  Germany. 

The  United  States  representative  on  the  Allied 
control  authority  on  June  26,  1946  proposed  to 
the  Coordinating  Committee  in  Berlin  that  cer- 
tain ex-enemy  countries  including  Hungary  be 
made  eligible  for  restitution.  Despite  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  United  States  the  necessary 
quadripartite  agreement  for  modification  of  the 
April  17  directive  has  not  been  obtained.  The 
United  States  has,  while  awaiting  quadripartite 
agreement  on  restitution  to  Hungary  and  other 
ex-enemy  states,  done  all  that  it  could  to  alleviate 
the  situation.  The  Hungarian  Government  has 
been  invited  to  submit  lists  of  Hungarian  property 
believed  to  be  located  in  the  American  zones  of 
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Germany  and  Austria.  Search  for  the  properties 
included  in  these  lists  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
appropriate  authorities  in  the  American  zones. 
Moreover,  Hungarian  restitution  missions  have 
been  authorized  to  enter  the  American  zones  to 
search  for  Hungarian  property  and  to  plan  for 
its  return  to  Hungary. 

Once  quadripartite  agreement  has  been  obtained 
regarding  restitution  to  Hungary  the  Hungarian 
mission  expressed  full  satisfaction  with  the  facili- 
ties extended  for  making  inventory  of  Hungarian 
property.  [Regarding?]  the  special  situation  of 
the  Hungarian  gold  which  was  surrendered  to 
United  States  forces  operating  in  Austria,  the 
United  States  has  discharged  its  custodianship  by 
returning  the  gold  in  full  ($32,000,000)  to  Hun- 
gary. 

The  United  States  very  much  hopes  that  it  will 
be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  quadri- 
partite agreement  in  the  Allied  control  authority 
regarding  restitution  to  Hungary  and  other 
ex-enemy  states. 

The  figure  of  $3,000,000,000  of  Hungarian  prop- 
erty eligible  for  restitution  has  been  mentioned, 
but  the  total  wealth  of  Hungary  is  considerably 
less  than  $10,000,000,000  and  most  of  that  is  in 
land  and  buildings.  If  that  one  fact  is  not  enough 
to  discredit  the  $3,000,000,000  figure,  consider  the 
circumstances.  We  are  talking  about  removals 
made  by  Germany  during  a  war  when  transport 
was  congested  and  disorganized,  and  the  sugges- 
tion is  made  that  the  Germans  removed  as  much 
from  Hungary  as  the  total  shipments  made  up 
to  now  by  UNRRA  to  every  country  to  which  it 
sent  aid.  The  figure  of  $3,000,000,000  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  We  would  be  misleading  our- 
selves and  the  Hungarian  Government  if  we 
allowed  them  to  think  or  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  perfect  and  immediate  restitution  program 
would  provide  any  substantial  solution  to  Hun- 
gary's problems. 

Hungary  can  be  assured  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  do  everything  it  can  to  speed 
the  restitution  of  Hungarian  property. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  the  reparation  agreement  will  be  exceed- 
ingly disturbing  to  international  good-will  and 
will  encourage  reactionary  elements  to  return  to 
power  in  Hungary.  We  do  not  understand  the 
logic  which  leads  to  conclusions  such  as  this. 
Reparation  payments  have  never  been  a  source  of 
international  good-will  and,  if  they  are  excessive, 
the  reverse  must  clearly  be  true.  As  to  political 
stability  within  any  country,  heavy  economic 
burdens  on  its  citizens  have  never  strengthened  it. 
In  fact,  we  would  ai-gue  very  strongly  that  a  modi- 
fication of  this  article  should  contribute  to  better 
international  relations  abroad  and  greater  politi- 
cal stability  in  Hungary. 

The  United  States  has  great  difficulty  in  ac- 
cepting the  figure  of  $300,000,000  as  a  standard 
figure  for  reparation.  Already  the  plenary  Con- 
ference has  recognized  a  different  principle  in 
setting  reparation  for  Bulgaria,  but  Rumania, 
Hungary,  and  Finland  all  remain  at  that  mystic 
figure  in  spite  of  their  wide  differences  in  size  of 
population,  wealth,  income,  and  degree  of  war 
devastation  and  damage.  We  feel  strongly  that 
Hungarian  reparation  should  be  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  Hun- 
garian economy.  If  the  standard  figure  of  $300,- 
000,000  is  fair  and  equitable  for  the  much  richer 
and  less  disorganized  economy  of  Rumania,  then, 
by  every  possible  test  of  comparison,  the  proposed 
reparation  figure  for  Hungary  is  too  high. 

The  United  States  will  not  press  its  amend- 
ment to  reduce  Hungary's  reparation  to  $200,000,- 
000.  However,  it  will  vote  against  article  XXI. 
This  vote  should  not  be  interpreted  as  opposing 
the  principle  of  reparation.  It  represents  rather 
our  unwillingness,  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Hungarian  situation, 
positively  to  approve  the  article  in  its  present 
form.  If  a  number  of  other  countries  share  our 
doubts,  then  this  Conference  will  not  recommend 
article  XXI  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
but  will  clearly  indicate  by  their  votes  that  this 
problem  is  one  which  should  be  given  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 


"The  World  Wants  the  Peace  To  Be  the  People's  Peace" 

REMARKS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


The  Conference  has  about  concluded  its  work. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  last  week  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  our  work.  That  is  true.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  has  been  too  much  debate,  too  much 
propagandizing,  and  too  little  harmonizing. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  Conference 
was  called  to  give  those  nations  which  took  an 
active  part  in  the  fighting  and  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  peace. 

Certainly  the  nations  represented  here  have  had 
a  chance  to  express  their  views  on  the  proposed 
peace  treaties.  Certainly  the  Conference  has  also 
afforded  the  representatives  of  the  ex-enemy 
countries  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

It  was  a  wise  course  for  us  to  grant  the  right  to 
be  heard  to  all  interested  governments. 

The  world  wants  the  peace  to  be  the  people's 
peace  but  there  can  be  no  people's  peace  unless  the 
people  have  a  chance  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
There  can  be  no  people's  peace  unless  the  peoples 
of  different  countries  know  each  other's  problems 
and  difficulties  and  learn  to  know  the  sacrifices 
each  must  make  for  the  common  peace  and  welfare. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  repre- 
sentatives of  the  smaller  nations  have  worked  at 
this  Conference  in  commissions  and  the  plenary 
sessions  I  realize  how  distressed  the  people  of  those 
countries  would  have  been  had  they  been  denied 
the  opportunity  even  to  express  their  views. 

The  Conference  has  disclosed  that  these  nations 
that  participated  in  fighting  the  war  were  not  only 
vitally  interested  in  the  peace  but  could  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  drafting  of  the 
treaties. 


The  service  they  have  rendered  fully  justifies 
the  position  of  the  United  States  in  urging  since 
September  1945  that  this  Conference  be  held. 

It  will  now  become  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
try  to  reconcile  our  differences.  Such  reconcilia- 
tion necessarily  means  disappointment  for  some  of 
us  and  probably  for  all  of  us.  But  we  must  exer- 
cise self-restraint  to  maintain  our  common  unity 
and  to  bring  peace  to  a  war-weary  world. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  assure  you  that  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  I 
will  sympathetically  examine  every  recommenda- 
tion which  has  been  adopted  by  this  Conference. 

No  one  state  will  seriously  contend  that  it  won 
the  war.  While  the  fighting  was  on,  we  would 
gladly  have  admitted  that  victory  could  be  won 
only  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  Allied 
states.  The  United  States  now  asserts  that  is  how 
the  victory  was  won.  Just  as  no  one  nation  had 
the  power  to  win  the  war  so  no  one  nation  has  the 
wisdom  to  dictate  the  peace. 

Believing  this,  I  reiterate  the  statement  I  made 
the  first  week  of  the  Conference 2  before  any  votes 
were  taken  that,  as  to  any  recommendation  that 
received  the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  states  rep- 
resented here,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  secure  the 
incorporation  of  such  recommendation  in  the  trea- 
ties regardless  of  how  the  United  States  may  have 
voted  on  that  recommendation  in  this  Conference. 


1  Made  at  the  closing  plenary  session  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  on  Oct.  15  and  released  to  the  press  on  the 
same  date.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  the  American 
Delegate  to  the  Conference. 

7  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  251. 
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719000— 4C 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Welcome  to  the  General  Assembly  Representatives 


REMARKS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  ACHESON  « 


Today,  as  the  representatives  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  gather  in  New  York, 
I  am  happy  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  the 
visiting  delegations. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
are  honored  by  your  presence.  We  hope  that  you 
will  enjoy  your  association  with  us,  and  that  your 
work  here  will  be  outstandingly  successful. 

We  will  spare  no  effort  to  contribute  to  the  full 
success  of  this  work.  We  will  do  our  best  to  place 
adequate  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  delega- 
tions and  the  members  of  the  Secretariat  itself. 

We  know  that  our  visitors  from  abroad  will  be 
working  under  some  material  difficulties.  For  the 
most  part,  these  difficulties  are  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  war. 

Like  many  other  countries,  we  suffer  from  short- 
ages which  will  probably  cause  our  guests  some 
discomfort  and  inconvenience.  I  would  ask  the 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  and  their  staffs 
to  realize  this  fact,  and  I  would  also  ask  the  resi- 
dents of  the  New  York  area  to  continue  to  do  their 
utmost  to  reduce  all  these  difficulties  to  a  minimum. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  do  its 
part. 

The  General  Assembly  session  which  is  about  to 
open  will  be  of  very  great  importance  to  all  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  carry  forward  the  task 
which  was  begun  at  London  last  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. At  that  time  the  General  Assembly  set  up 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations.  Now  it 
will  go  on  to  put  the  organization  on  a  permanent 
footing. 

In  its  meetings  at  London,  the  Assembly  also 
began  to  grapple  with  important  world  problems. 
We  anticipate  that  here  in  New  York  it  will  deal 
with  a  very  wide  range  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  matters.     Besides  those  which  have  been 


1  Made  on  the  National  Broadcasting  Company's  public 
service  program,  "Welcome  to  United  Nations",  on  Oct.  20 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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placed  on  its  agenda  by  the  member  states,  the 
Assembly  will  consider  subjects  included  in  the 
reports  submitted  to  it  by  the  Security  Council  and 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council.  In  its  delibera- 
tions, the  views  of  all  the  members,  great  and 
small,  will  be  heard;  and  its  recommendations, 
where  they  are  made,  will  have  the  weight  of 
acceptance  by  the  new  international  community. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  a  calm  and  cut-and- 
dried  performance.  There  will  be  differences  of 
opinion ;  there  may  be  sharp  disputes.  Some  peo- 
ple, hearing  discordant  voices  of  delegations,  will 
be  tempted  to  give  way  to  despair  and  to  declare 
that  it  is  impossible  to  compose  the  differences 
separating  nations. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  em- 
phatically repudiates  this  view.  We  regret  that 
differences  of  opinion  exist,  and  that  they  hamper 
the  work  of  world  political  and  economic  recon- 
struction. But,  as  we  see  it,  some  such  differences 
are  inevitable  in  any  community,  national  or  in- 
ternational. We  feel  that  to  smother  them  be- 
neath the  pleasantries  of  diplomacy  could  be  fatal 
to  world  organization. 

World  organization  is,  of  necessity,  a  complex 
affair  in  this  age.  But  there  is  one  outstanding 
commitment  which  all  the  member  states  have  as- 
sumed in  setting  up  the  United  Nations.  It  is  the 
solemn  obligation  not  to  resort  to  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  their  international  relations — and 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  settle  differences  of 
opinion  satisfactorily.  That  is  the  way  of  dis- 
cussion and  persuasion,  of  reasonable  compromise, 
and  by  the  peaceful  means  of  the  ballot. 

That  is  why  we,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  lay  such  great  stress  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  General  Assembly.  This  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  symbolizes  the  method 
by  which  disputes  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  world,  investigated,  talked  out,  and  resolved 
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in  agreement.    Upon  this  method  rests  the  hope 
for  the  organization  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Legally,  the  United  Nations  Charter  has  been 
in  force  for  less  than  one  year.  If  there  are  those 
who  complain  because  in  that  period  the  United 
Nations  has  not  settled  all  the  problems  which 
have  been  brought  before  it,  we  urge  them  to 
have  patience.  The  physical  reconstruction  of  the 
ravages  of  the  war  will  take  not  one  but  many 


years.  Political  and  economic  reconstruction  will 
take  even  longer.  Spiritual  regeneration  is  a  task 
that  continues  without  end. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  based 
its  foreign  policy  on  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  it  will  not  falter  in  its  support.  It 
looks  forward  confidently  to  a  full  measure  of 
progress  on  the  long  and  difficult  road  that  leads 
to  world  conciliation. 


Short-Wave  Radio  Facilities  Made  Available  for  U.N.  Broadcasts 


[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

The  United  States  Government  will  make  avail- 
able short-wave  voice  radio  facilities  for  United 
Nations  broadcasts  during  the  forthcoming  Gen- 
eral Assembly  Session  in  New  York.  This  was 
announced  on  October  18  by  William  Benton, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  public  affairs. 

"The  Department's  International  Broadcasting 
Division  is  happy  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
Nations  in  helping  to  see  that  full  information  on 
its  deliberations  is  disseminated  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible throughout  the  world",  Mr.  Benton  said. 
"This  conforms  to  the  Department's  announced 
position  supporting  adequate  and  unrestricted  dis- 
tribution of  world  news  as  one  of  the  vital  factors 
looking  toward  permanent  peace.  I  also  hope  it 
may  point  up  the  necessity  of  the  United  Nations 
establishing  its  own  world  radio  network  at  the 
earliest  moment,  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  of  UNESCO  and  by  General  Sarnoff 
of  RCA." 

Mr.  Benton  disclosed  that  the  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information  and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department  (OIC)  had  provided  11  high- 
powered  transmitters  for  use  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  will  be  used  to  broadcast  the  story 
of  the  General  Assembly  meetings  to  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  the  Far  East.  The  first  broadcast 
will  be  of  the  opening  meeting  on  October  23. 

This  will  mark  the  first  broadcast  in  the  name 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  first  by  United  Na- 
tions personnel.  Heretofore,  OIC's  "Voice  of 
America"  has  broadcast  the  proceedings  of  all  open 
meetings  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

The  United  Nations  will  broadcast  the  General 
Assembly  meetings  in  full,  with  running  com- 


mentaries in  English  and  French.  The  programs 
also  will  include  eyewitness  accounts  of  the  meet- 
ings, background  talks  about  the  organization,  and 
interviews  with  delegates  and  members  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat. 

These  morning  and  evening  programs  will  be 
beamed  to  Europe  by  four  transmitters  from  the 
east  coast.  In  addition,  the  United  Nations  will 
broadcast  in  the  other  three  official  languages, 
Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Russian.  Four  OIC  trans- 
mitters will  beam  the  Spanish  programs  to  Latin 
America,  from  9 :15  to  10 :  15  p.  m.,  E.S.T.  The 
Chinese  programs  will  be  carried  on  three  other 
transmitters  between  2 :  45  and  3 :  45  a.m.,  E.S.T. 
For  technical  reasons  the  Russian  broadcasts  will 
be  carried  by  two  Canadian  stations  made  avail- 
able by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Company. 

With  the  United  Nations  handling  direct  broad- 
casts of  the  General  Assembly  proceedings,  the 
"Voice  of  America"  will  step  up  its  own  coverage 
of  the  historic  session.  Under  the  direction  of 
Kenneth  D.  Fry,  Chief  of  OIC's  International 
Broadcasting  Division,  all  language  desks  have 
arranged  to  give  increased  air  time  to  the  meetings. 
Throughout  the  session,  the  English  Section  will 
have  a  daily  30-minute  digest  of  proceedings  en- 
titled "United  Nations  Review".  The  program 
will  contain  recorded  excerpts  from  the  Assembly 
meetings,  linked  together  by  a  commentary.  The 
"United  Nations  Review"  will  be  beamed  to  Eu- 
rope at  1 :  30  p.m.  and  at  5 :  30  a.m.  E.S.T.,  to 
Latin  America  at  8 :30  p.m.,  and  to  the  Far  East 
at  5 :  30  a.m. 

All  the  other  language  desks  will  have  special 
broadcasts.  There  will  be  full  coverage  of  com- 
mentaries, press  reviews,  addresses,  and  special 
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events  to  tell  listeners  around  the  world  of  United 
Nations  activities. 

For  these  programs,  the  "Voice  of  America"  will 
have  the  full-time  use  of  the  25  OIC  transmitters 
not  to  be  used  by  the  United  Nations.  It  will  also 
use  the  other  11  transmitters  when  they  are  not 
required  for  the  United  Nations  own  programs. 

The  OIC  transmitters  to  be  used  by  the  United 
Nations,  their  frequencies,  and  their  time  on  the 
air  are  as  follows : 

For  broadcasts  to  Europe— WNBI,  17780  kilo- 
cycles, from  9:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  E.S.T.; 
WNRI,  13050  kilocycles  until  6 :  15  p.m.,  E.S.T., 
and  G190  kilocycles  from  6:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m.; 
WNRX,  21610  kilocycles  to  1 :  45  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  and 
9570  kilocycles  from  2  p.m.  to  9  p.m. :  and  WOOC, 
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15200  kilocycles  to  4 :  30  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  and  11870 
kilocycles  from  5  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

For  broadcasts  to  the  Far  East— KNB  A,  beamed 
on  China,  9490  kilocycles;  KNBI,  beamed  on  Ha- 
waii and  Australia,  9490  kilocycles;  and  KRHO, 
Honolulu  relay  beamed  on  China,  9650  kilocycles. 
All  three  stations  are  on  the  air  from  2 :  45  a.m.  to 
3 :  45  a.m.,  E.S.T. 

For  broadcasts  to  Latin  America— WCBX, 
beamed  on  western  South  America,  15270  kilo- 
cycles; WLWO,  beamed  on  eastern  South  Amer- 
ica, 11790  kilocycles;  WLWL-1,  beamed  on  west- 
ern South  America  and  Central  America,  9750 
kilocycles;  and  WRCA,  beamed  on  eastern  South 
America,  9670  kilocycles.  These  stations  are  on 
the  air  from  9 :  15  p.m.  to  10 :  15  p.m.,  E.S.T. 


INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 
Calendar  of  Meetings 


Refugees:  Joint 


IN  SESSION  AS  OF  OCTOBER  20,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
UNRRA — Intergovernmental     Committee     on 
Planning  Committee 

Paris  Peace  Conference 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Divisional  Demonstrations  of  Radio  Aids  to  Air  Navigation 

International  Emergency  Food  Council:  Second  Council  Meeting 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 

and  Employment 
Emergency  Economic  Committee  for  Europe:  Housing  Committee 
Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Leprosy 

SCHEDULED 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 
Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 
United  Nations:  General  Assembly  (Second  Part  of  First  Session) 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:  Second  Meeting 

PICAO: 

Regional 

Air     Traffic     Control     Committee,     European-Mediterranean 

Region 


Washington 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Washington  and  Lake 

Success 

Paris 
Lisbon 

Montreal 

New     York-Indianap- 
olis 

Washington 

London 

Paris 

Rio  de  Janeiro 


Paris 

Paris 

Flushing  Meadows 

Washington 

Paris 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  24 

July  29-October  15 
September  3 

September  4 
October  7-26 

October  14-15 
October  15 

October  18-19 
October  19-31 

October  22 
October  23 
October  23 
October  24-30 


October  28 


Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Scheduled — Continued 

PICAO— Continued 
Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 

October  29 

October  30-November  8 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 

Informal  Four  Power  Broadcasting  Conference 

Paris 

October  28-30 

International   Commission   for   Air   Navigation    (CINA):     Twenty- 
ninth  Session 

Dublin 

October  28-31 

FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  to  study  World  Food  Board   Pro- 
posals 

Washington 

October  28 

World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

Geneva 

November  4-10 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

New  York 

November  4 

International  Telegraph  Consulting  Committee  (CCIT) 

London 

November  4-9 

IARA:   Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 

Brussels 

November  6 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 

Cairo 

November  6 

International  Wool  Meeting 

London 

November  11-16 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial    Committee    on    Building,    Engineering    and     Public 
Works 

Brussels 
Brussels 

November  14 
November  25 

Second  Inter-American  Congress  of  Radiology 

Habana 

November  17-22 

United  Nations:  ECOSOC:  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Lake  Success 

November  18 

UNESCO: 

"Month"  Exhibition 
Preparatory  Commission 
General  Conference 

Paris 
Paris 
Paris 

November 
November  14-15 
November  19 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:   Fifth  Annual  Assembly 

Washington 

December  2-12 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

London 

December  11 

Activities  and  Developments » 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE  OF  THE  INTER-ALLIED 
TRADE  BOARD  FOR  JAPAN  » 

1.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment the  Far  Eastern  Commission  hereby  estab- 
lishes the  Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan. 
The  United  States  Government  will  request  each 
of  the  Governments  represented  on  the  Far  East- 
ern Commission  to  appoint  a  representative  to 


1  Unanimously  approved  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion on  Oct.  10.  The  text  of  this  document  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
and  it  was  released  to  the  press  on  Oct.  15. 
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the  Board.    The  Board  will  meet  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  Board  is  to  provide  easy 
and  rapid  means  of  consultation  between  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  principal  occu- 
pying power  and  the  other  Governments  repre- 
sented on  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  regarding 
the  disposition  of  exports  available  from  Japan 
and  the  furnishing  of  imports  required  for  Japan, 
which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers'  own  authority  to 
arrange. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  the  Potsdam  Decla- 
ration, policies  established  in  accordance  with  the 
Terms  of  Reference  of  the  Far  Eastern  Commis- 
sion, and  the  declared  objectives  of  the  occupation, 
the  functions  of  the  Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for 
Japan  will  be  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
United  States  Government  on: 

a.  The  disposition  of  commodities  available  for 
export  from  Japan ; 

b.  The  sources  from  which  commodities  shall  be 
imported  into  Japan ; 

G.  The  best  arrangements  for  facilitating 
Japanese  exports  and  imports  generally. 

All  recommendations  of  the  Board  involving 
matters  of  policy  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission. 

Exports 

4.  In  the  case  of  commodities  which  are  in  short 
world  supply  the  Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  may 
use  any  statistical  data  and  consult  with  allocating 
authorities  and  other  similar  organizations. 

5.  In  considering  the  disposition  of  other  com- 
modities which  may  be  made  available  for  export 
from  Japan,  the  Board  shall  consider  any  evidence 
or  arguments  which  may  be  presented  to  it  by  its 
members  and  shall  either  recommend  that  the 
commodity  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  or 
shall  recommend  an  allocation  of  the  commodity 
which  in  its  opinion,  shall  further  the  objectives 
of  the  Allied  Powers  with  respect  to  Japan  as 
stated  in  the  Potsdam  Declaration  and  insure  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  supply  among  coun- 
tries which  wish  to  purchase  the  commodity. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  terms  of  sale  of 
Japanese  exports. 
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Imports 

7.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase 
of  Japanese  imports  so  as  to  further  the  announced 
objectives  of  the  occupation,  giving  full  weight  to 
the  desirability  of  minimizing  the  cost  of  procure- 
ment. 

8.  In  considering  procurement  of  commodities 
which  are  required  by  Japan,  the  Board  shall 
either  (a)  decide  that  the  commodity  can  be  ac- 
quired at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities  making 
the  purchase  or  (b)  shall  recommend  the  source  of 
the  commodity  in  such  manner  as,  in  its  opinion, 
shall  further  the  announced  objectives  of  the  Allied 
Powers  with  respect  to  Japan  and  provide  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  purchases  among  the 
supplying  countries. 


CHILE,    LEBANON,    NORWAY    ACCEPT    INVITA- 
TION TO  DISCUSS  TRADE  BARRIERS 

[Released  to  the  press  October  14] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
14  that  Chile,  Lebanon,  and  Norway  have  accepted 
an  invitation  issued  by  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate in  negotiations  for  the  reduction  of  bar- 
riers to  world  trade  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
preparation  for  a  world  conference  on  trade  and 
employment. 

The  invitations  were  extended  to  Chile,  Leban- 
on, and  Norway  on  August  20,  1946  after  consul- 
tation with  the  governments  of  the  15  countries 
originally  invited  by  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate, and  following  the  action  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations  in  ap- 
proving a  resolution  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  trade  and  employment  and  in  naming  a 
preparatory  committee  for  the  international  con- 
ference which  included  the  United  States,  the  15 
nations  originally  invited,  and  Chile,  Lebanon, 
and  Norway. 

The  countries  originally  invited  were :  Australia, 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  India,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  is  holding  its  first 
meeting  in  London  on  October  15,  1946. 

The  first  meeting  on  negotiations  for  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  trade  barriers,  however,  is  not  scheduled  to 
be  held  until  the  spring  of  1947. 


AMERICAN    DELEGATES    TO     INFORMAL    FOUR 
POWER  BROADCASTING   CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  October  15] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
15  the  appointment  of  United  States  representa- 
tives to  attend  an  informal  four-power  interna- 
tional high-frequency-broadcasting  conference  in 
Paris  on  October  24  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of 
creating  a  new  world  broadcasting  organization. 

Francis  Colt  de  Wolf,  Chief  of  the  Telecom- 
munications Division  of  the  Department  of  State, 
was  named  chairman  of  the  American  representa- 
tion. 

Other  representatives  are  as  follows: 

Dr.  J.  H.  Dellinger,  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards 

Forney  A.  Rankin,  Associate  Chief,  International 
Broadcasting  Division,  Department  of  State 

Robert  Burton,  International  Broadcasting  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  State 

Other  countries  to  be  represented  at  the  confer- 
ence are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  France. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  conference  will  in- 
formally discuss  high-frequency  organization 
problems  with  respect  to  broadcasting  only  and 
will  not  be  concerned  with  frequency  allocations  to 
stations.  The  conference  does  not  plan  to  phrase 
any  concrete  proposals  but  will  concentrate  on 
seeking  unanimity  of  potential  proposals  for  a 
projected  world  conference  to  set  up  a  world 
broadcasting  organization. 

MEETING  OF  COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  October  17 
that  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  will  recon- 
vene on  November  4,  1946  at  New  York  to  con- 
tinue its  work  on  the  drafting  of  the  peace  treaties 
with  Italy,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Fin- 
land. The  headquarters  of  the  Council  for  these 
meetings  will  be  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs  in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of 
International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  and  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  France,  ac- 
companied by  their  respective  deputies  and  ad- 
visers, will  participate  in  the  New  York  meetings. 

Although  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  will  meet  at  New  York  concurrently  with 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  will  be  conducted  independently  at  its 
own  temporary  headquarters. 

UNESCO  MONTH » 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO,  to  be  held  in  Paris  on  November  19,  will 
be  marked  by  the  celebration  of  UNESCO  Month. 

In  Paris,  exhibits,  film  shows,  lectures,  and  con- 
certs will  emphasize  the  cultural  bonds  among  peo- 
ples. The  United  States  will  participate  in  the 
Paris  program  by  supplying  contributions  to  the 
education,  educational-reconstruction,  scientific, 
and  fine-arts  sections  of  the  exhibition,  including 
a  collection  of  contemporary  American  oils  and 
water  colors  now  on  display  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  the  atomic-energy  exhibit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Chemical  Society,  and  panels  prepared  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  A  wide  range  of  Amer- 
ican entertainment  and  documentary  and  educa- 
tional films  will  be  exhibited.  A  number  of 
distinguished  Americans  have  been  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  lecture  programs. 

UNESCO  Month  will  be  observed  simultaneous- 
ly in  other  countries.  Such  observances,  however, 
will  not  take  the  form  of  formal  large-scale  ex- 
hibits and  programs.  The  Department  of  State 
has  suggested  to  organized  groups  and  educational 
institutions  that  they  find  occasion  during  Novem- 
ber to  emphasize  in  regional  and  local  meetings 
the  purposes  of  UNESCO  and  the  cultural  bonds 
among  peoples. 

AMERICAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  UNESCO 

[Released  to  the  press  October  14] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
October  14  that  the  President  has  designated  the 
following  10  persons  as  delegates  to  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Conference  of  the  United 
(Continued  on  page  779) 


Interim  Commission  on  International  Health 


ARTICLE  BY  H.  VAN  ZILE  HYDE 


International  organization  in  the  field  of  health 
will  be  advanced  by  two  meetings  scheduled  for 
late  October  and  early  November :  the  semi-annual 
meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Office  of  Public  Health,  Paris,  October 
23-31,  and  the  second  session  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
Geneva,  November  4-10. 

The  Permanent  Committee,  at  which  the  United 
States  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  James  A.  Doull, 
Chief  of  the  Office  of  International  Health  Rela- 
tions,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  and  Howard  B. 
Calderwood  of  the  same  office,  will  be  concerned 
primarily  with  putting  its  house  in  order  for  the 
early  transfer  of  its  functions  and  assets  to  the 
World  Health  Organization.  Final  absorption  of 
the  Paris  Office  by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion cannot  be  completed  before  the  protocol  pro- 
viding for  its  absorption  is  signed  by  all  signa- 
tories to  the  Rome  agreement  of  1907  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  the  International  Office  of 
Public  Health,1  or  before  those  signatories  have 
denounced  the  agreement  as  provided  in  article  IV 
of  the  protocol.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  Per- 
manent Committee  will  arrange  for  the  transfer 
to  the  World  Health  Organization  Interim  Com- 
mission of  the  functions  of  the  Office  which  are 
related  to  the  international  exchange  of  epidemio- 
logical information  and  the  publication  of  epi- 
demiological statistics.  This  transfer  will  con- 
stitute an  important  consolidation,  for  these  func- 
tions are  now  performed  by  the  Paris  Office, 
UNRRA,  and  the  United  Nations  (as  heir  to  the 
League  of  Nations) . 

The  World  Health  Organization  Interim  Com- 
mission, composed  of  representatives  of  18  states, 
will  be  concerned  largely  at  its  November  meet- 
ing with  organizational  matters  and  with  the 
development  of  its  relationships  with  other  inter- 

1  Treaty  Series  511. 

2  For  article  by  Mr.  Persinger  on  the  Fifth  Council  Ses- 
sion of  UNRRA,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  523. 


national  organizations.  The  United  States  will 
be  represented  by  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, and  by  an  advisory  staff  of  three  members. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Commission  will  have 
before  it  for  action  a  draft  agreement  with 
UNRRA  providing  for  the  transfer  of  UNRRA 
health  activities  and  UNRRA  funds  sufficient  for 
the  continuance  of  vital  advisory  health  functions 
until  the  World  Health  Organization  is  function- 
ing. Provision  for  such  transfer  was  made  by 
the  UNRRA  Council  in  a  resolution  (No.  94) 
adopted  at  its  Fifth  Session  in  Geneva,  August, 
1946.2  It  is  anticipated  that  the  UNRRA  Cen- 
tral Committee  will  act,  prior  to  the  Interim 
Commission  meeting,  on  a  draft  agreement  which 
has  been  developed  by  a  joint  conference  meet- 
ing under  the  chairmanship  of  Fiorello  H.  La 
Guardia.  The  functions  to  be  transferred,  as 
covered  in  the  draft  agreement,  include  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  the  national  health  serv- 
ices of  states  receiving  UNRRA  aid  and  the 
operation  of  an  international  fellowship  program 
in  the  field  of  health. 

The  Interim  Commission  will  also  consider 
procedures  for : 

1.  Conducting  negotiations  with  the  United 
Nations,  specialized  agencies,  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations; 

2.  Providing  representation  at  meetings  of 
other  agencies; 

3.  Participating  in  joint  committees  and  com- 
missions ; 

4.  Establishing  expert  committees ;  and 

5.  Conducting  relations  with  non-governmental, 
international,  and  national  organizations  in  the 
field  of  health. 

The  Commission  is  expected  to  consider  the 
appointment,  at  this  session,  of  expert  committees 
on  epidemiology  and  quarantine,  health  in  devas- 
tated areas,  nomenclature  of  disease,  and  narcotics. 
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Basic  Principles  in  Establishment  of  International  Trade  Organization 


BY  CLAIR  WILCOX  > 


When  a  dog  bites  a  man,  according  to  a  saying 
that  is  common  in  my  country,  the  event  goes  un- 
recorded in  the  press.  But  when  a  man  bites  a 
dog  the  story  is  good  for  a  headline  on  page  one. 
So  it  is  with  the  popular  appraisal  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  since  the  war,  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  a  world  order.  The  difficulties 
that  have  been  encountered  and  the  persisting 
threat  of  failure  are  uppermost  in  every  mind. 
The  solid  successes  that  have  been  achieved  are 
taken  for  granted,  as  if  they  were  a  matter  of 
routine.  This  attitude  is  understandable:  con- 
flict is  exciting ;  agreement  is  dull.  But  it  is  sadly 
lacking  in  perspective :  the  big  news,  the  important 
news,  is  not  that  nations  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties, but  that  they  have  surmounted  them ;  not 
that  their  efforts  are  threatened  with  failure,  but 
that  they  have  been  attended  by  so  large  a  measure 
of  success. 

The  world  has  gone  a  long  way,  in  the  last  few 
years,  toward  binding  itself  together  in  a  network 
of  agencies  for  international  cooperation.  The 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
established;  the  General  Assembly,  the'  Security 
Council,  and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
with  their  several  commissions  and  subcommis- 
sions,  are  now  going  concerns.  The  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  the  United  Nations  Edu- 
cational, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization, 
and  the  World  Health  Organization  have  joined 
the  International  Labor  Organization  as  special- 
ized international  agencies.  The  nations  are  de- 
veloping the  programs  and  organizing  the  insti- 
tutions through  which  they  can  work  together, 
side  by  side,  to  reconstruct  a  shattered  world. 
For  so  much  in  the  way  of  concrete  accomplish- 
ment, in  so  short  a  time,  there  is  no  precedent  in 
history. 

Much  has  been  done ;  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  General  Assembly,  meeting  this  month  in  New 
York,  will  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  for  the  establish- 


ment of  an  international  organization  for  refugees. 
The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  will  consider  the  creation  of  a 
world-wide  intergovernmental  organization  for 
maritime  affairs.  A  reconstituted  international 
telecommunications  organization  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion in  Moscow,  and  a  conference  to  plan  for 
such  a  body  may  be  held  in  the  spring  of  1947. 
And  finally,  our  own  committee  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  writing  a  constitution 
for  an  organization  in  the  field  of  international 
trade. 

Of  the  many  tasks  of  economic  reconstruction 
that  remain,  ours  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important. 
Unless  we  bring  this  work  to  completion,  the  hopes 
of  those  builders  who  preceded  us  can  never  be  ful- 
filled. If  the  peoples  who  now  depend  upon  relief 
are  soon  to  become  self-supporting,  if  those  who 
now  must  borrow  are  eventually  to  repay,  if  cur- 
rencies are  permanently  to  be  stabilized,  if  workers 
on  farms  and  in  factories  are  to  enjoy  the  highest 
possible  levels  of  real  income,  if  standards  of  nu- 
trition and  health  are  to  be  raised,  if  cultural 
interchange  is  to  bear  fruit  in  daily  life,  the  world 
must  be  freed,  in  large  measure,  of  the  barriers 
that  now  obstruct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services. 
If  political  and  economic  order  is  to  be  rebuilt,  we 
must  provide,  in  our  world  trade  charter,  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  of  in- 
ternational cooperation  is  to  stand. 

From  the  project  of  establishing  an  interna- 
tional trade  organization,  I  take  it,  there  is  no  dis- 
sent. But  with  regard  to  details  there  will  be 
many  views.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  at  the 
outset,  to  find  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
all  nations  can  agree.  Of  such  principles,  I  should 
like  to  suggest  five;  and,  with  your  permission,  I 
shall  state  them,  dogmatically,  and  comment 
briefly  upon  each. 

The  first  principle  is  that  existing  barriers  to 

1  Made  before  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment  in  Lon- 
don on  Oct.  17,  1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Wilcox,  Director  of  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  Policy  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Delegation. 
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international  trade  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced, so  that  the  volume  of  such  trade  may  be 
large — larger,  certainly,  than  it  was  between  the 
two  world  wars.  Headier  access  to  foreign  mar- 
kets is  needed  if  nations  are  to  earn  the  foreign 
exchange  that  will  enable  them  to  pay  for  the 
imports  that  they  require.  Increased  trade,  with 
greater  specialization  and  more  active  competi- 
tion, should  enhance  the  productivity  of  labor,  cut 
the  costs  of  production,  enlarge  the  output  of  in- 
dustry, and  add  to  the  richness  and  diversity  of 
daily  living.  More  goods  should  flow  from  less 
effort,  and  levels  of  consumption  should  be  height- 
ened all  around  the  world.  A  renewed  sense  of 
well-being  should  contribute,  in  turn,  to  domestic 
stability  and  to  international  peace.  Abundant 
trade  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  a  means  to  ends 
that  should  be  held  in  common  by  all  mankind. 

The  second  principle  is  that  international  trade 
should  be  multilateral  rather  than  bilateral.  Par- 
ticular transactions,  of  course,  are  always  bilateral ; 
one  seller  deals  with  one  buyer.  But  under  multi- 
lateralism the  pattern  of  trade  in  general  is  many- 
sided.  Sellers  are  not  compelled  to  confine  their 
sales  to  buyers  who  will  deliver  them  equivalent 
values  in  other  goods.  Buyers  are  not  required  to 
find  sellers  who  will  accept  payment  in  goods  that 
'the  buyers  have  produced.  Traders  sell  where  they 
please,  exchanging  goods  for  money,  and  buy 
where  they  please,  exchanging  money  for  goods. 
Bilateralism,  by  contrast,  is  akin  to  barter.  Under 
this  system,  you  may  sell  for  money,  but  you  can- 
not use  your  money  to  buy  where  you  please.  Your 
customer  insists  that  you  must  buy  from  him  if  he 
is  to  buy  from  you.  Imports  are  directly  tied  to 
exports,  and  each  country  must  balance  its  ac- 
counts, not  only  with  the  world  as  a  whole  but 
separately  with  every  other  country  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  case  against  bilateralism  is  a  familiar  one. 
By  reducing  the  number  and  the  size  of  the  trans- 
actions that  can  be  effected,  it  holds  down  the 
volume  of  world  trade.  By  restricting  the  scope  of 
available  markets  and  sources  of  supply,  it  limits 
the  possible  economies  of  international  specializa- 
tion. By  freezing  trade  into  rigid  patterns,  it 
hinders  accommodation  to  changing  conditions. 
Multilateralism  follows  market  opportunities  in  a 
search  for  purely  economic  advantage;  bilateral- 
ism invites  the  intrusion  of  political  considera- 
tions. It  will  be  agreed,  I  trust,  that  nations  living 
in  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  should  not 
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be  thrown  back  to  the  primitivism  of  barter,  with 
all  of  the  inconvenience,  all  of  the  costs,  and  all  of 
the  risks  which  such  a  system  entails. 

The  third  principle  is  that  international  trade 
should  be  non-discriminatory.  This  principle 
would  require  that  every  nation  give  equal  treat- 
ment to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly  states.  It 
should  be  evident  that  discrimination  obstructs 
the  flow  of  trade,  that  it  distorts  normal  relation- 
ships and  prevents  the  most  desirable  division  of 
labor,  that  it  tends  to  perpetuate  itself  by  canaliz- 
ing trade  and  establishing  vested  interests,  and 
finally  that  it  shifts  the  emphasis  in  commercial 
relations  from  economics  to  politics.  Discrimina- 
tion begets  bilateralism  as  bilateralism  begets  dis- 
crimination. If  we  are  to  rid  ourselves  of  either 
one  of  them,  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  both. 

The  fourth  principle  is  that  prosperity  and  sta- 
bility, both  in  industry  and  agriculture,  are  so 
intimately  related  to  international  trade  that  sta- 
bilization policies  and  trade  policies  must  be  con- 
sistent, each  with  the  other.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  survival  of  progressive  trade  policies 
will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  nations  to  achieve 
and  maintain  high  and  stable  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  upon  their  willingness  to  protect  the 
producers  of  staple  commodities  against  the  sud- 
den impact  of  violent  change.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, too,  that  the  advantages  of  abundant  trade 
cannot  be  realized  if  nations  seek  to  solve  their 
own  employment  problems  by  exporting  unem- 
ployment to  their  neighbors,  or  if  they  attempt, 
over  long  periods,  to  hold  the  production  and  prices 
of  staple  commodities  at  levels  that  cannot  be 
sustained  by  world  demand.  Programs  that  are 
directed  toward  the  objectives  of  prosperity  and 
stability,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abundant  trade,  onj 
the  other,  will  not  often  be  in  conflict.  But  when 
they  are  they  must  be  compromised. 

The  fifth  and  final  principle  is  that  the  rules 
that  govern  international  commerce  should  be  so 
drafted  that  they  will  apply  with  equal  fairness 
and  with  equal  force  to  the  external  trade  of  all 
nations,  regardless  of  whether  their  internal  econ- 
omies are  organized  upon  the  basis  of  individual- 
ism, collectivism,  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
The  United  States,  among  other  countries,  will 
continue  to  entrust  the  management  of  her  industry 
and  the  conduct  of  her  trade  to  private  enterprise, 
relying  primarily  for  guidance  upon  freely  deter- 
mined market  price.  Some  countries  have  taken 
over  the  entire  operation  of  their  economies,  guid- 
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ing  production  according  to  the  requirements  of  a 
central  plan.  Others  have  committed  substantial 
segments  of  their  industry  and  trade  to  public 
ownership  under  varying  patterns  of  control. 
There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  adopt  and  to  maintain,  without 
external  interference,  the  form  of  economic  organ- 
ization that  it  prefers.  But  it  should  be  agreed 
that  this  diversity  of  economic  systems  need  not 
and  cannot  be  permitted  to  split  the  world  into 
exclusive  trading  blocs.  Every  nation  stands  to 
gain  from  the  widest  possible  movement  of  goods 
and  services.  Every  nation  should  recognize  an 
obligation  to  buy  and  sell  abroad,  wherever  mutual 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained.  The  rules  that  apply 
to  diverse  trading  systems  must  differ  in  detail. 
But  they  should  not  differ  in  principle.  That  in- 
ternational trade  should  be  abundant,  that  it 
should  be  multilateral,  that  it  should  be  non-dis- 
criminatory, that  stabilization  policies  and  trade 
policies  should  be  consistent — these  are  proposi- 
tions on  which  all  nations,  whatever  their  forms  of 
economic  organization,  can  agree. 

These  are  the  principles  that  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  embody  in  the  Proposals  for  Expan- 
sion of  World  Trade  and  Employment  that  it 
published  in  December  of  last  year,  and  to  elabo- 
rate in  the  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization  that  it  circulated  to  other 
members  of  this  Committee  during  the  past  sum- 
mer and  published  on  September  twentieth.  The 
latter  draft,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  has  been  submit- 
ted to  the  Council's  secretariat  for  transmission  to 
this  Committee.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted 
as  a  working  document,  that  it  will  afford  a  useful 
basis  for  discussion,  and  that  it  will  facilitate  the 
process  of  arriving  at  agreement  on  a  final  draft. 

The  importance  which  my  Government  attaches 
to  this  enterprise  is  evidenced  by  the  years  of  la- 
bor it  has  put  into  the  writing  of  the  Proposals  and 
the  Suggested  Charter.  As  they  stand,  these  doc- 
uments give  expression,  in  principle,  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
taken,  in  detail,  as  presenting  a  formulation  which 
we  regard  as  fixed  or  final.  We  have  sought, 
through  consultation  with  other  governments  and 
through  modification  of  our  earlier  drafts,  to  take 
into  account  the  interests  and  the  needs  of  all  na- 
tions, be  they  large  or  small,  highly  industrialized 
or  relatively  undeveloped,  capitalist,  socialist,  or 
communist.      But  we  do  not  pretend  that  we  have 


said  the  last  word,  dotted  the  final  i,  or  crossed  the 
final  t.  If  we  have  not  succeeded  in  meeting  legiti- 
mate requirements,  we  shall  be  ready  to  consider 
further  modifications.  It  would  not  be  in  our  own 
interest  to  insist  upon  provisions  that  may  be  det- 
rimental to  the  interests  of  other  states.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  however,  our  cards  are  on  the 
table.  The  Suggested  Charter  expresses,  in  gen- 
eral outline,  what  we  want. 

The  present  draft  is  not  a  product  of  pure  altru- 
ism. We  conceive  the  principles  which  it  embodies 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  We  want 
large  exports.  An  important  part  of  our  agricul- 
tural activity  has  long  been  directed  toward  sales 
abroad.  And  now  our  heavy,  mass-production  in- 
dustries are  also  geared  to  a  level  of  output  which 
exceeds  the  normal,  peacetime  demands  of  our  do- 
mestic market.  We  want  large  imports.  The  war 
has  made  great  inroads  on  our  natural  resources ; 
we  have  become  and  may  increasingly  become  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  supplies  of  basic  materials. 
The  quantity  and  the  variety  of  our  demand  for 
consumers'  goods  are  capable  of  indefinite  expan- 
sion. Abundant  trade  is  essential  to  our  industrial 
strength,  to  our  economic  health,  to  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

But  surely  it  is  true  that  this  interest  is  one  that 
is  shared,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  every 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Indeed,  if  the  impor- 
tance of  untrammeled  trade  to  the  United  States  is 
great,  its  importance  to  many  other  nations  must 
be  compelling.  Countries  that  are  small,  populous, 
and  highly  industrialized  must  have  access  to  for- 
eign markets  if  they  are  to  earn  the  exchange  with 
which  to  pay  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
Countries  that  specialize  in  the  production  of  a 
small  number  of  staple  commodities  must  have 
access  to  such  markets  if  they  are  to  maintain  the 
basis  of  their  economic  life.  Countries  that  have 
been  devastated  by  the  enemy  must  be  enabled 
to  sell  abroad  if  they  are  to  obtain  materials  for 
their  reconstruction.  Countries  that  are  relatively 
undeveloped  must  be  enabled  to  make  such  sales 
if  they  are  to  acquire  equipment  for  their  indus- 
trialization. Countries  that  have  borrowed  for 
either  of  these  purposes  must  be  permitted  to  earn 
exchange  if  they  are  to  service  their  debts.  If  the 
trade  of  the  world  were  to  be  governed  by  rules 
the  opposite  of  those  contained  in  the  Suggested 
Charter,  the  United  States  would  deeply  regret  it, 
but  it  could  adapt  itself  to  the  resulting  situation ; 
its  economy  would  survive  the  strain.    But  other 
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nations,  in  this  respect,  are  less  fortunately  en- 
dowed than  are  we.  For  us,  the  strangulation  of 
trade  would  necessitate  a  difficult  readjustment. 
For  others,  it  would  spell  catastrophe. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remarked,  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  that  the  United  States  has  not 
always  practiced  the  gospel  that  it  now  presumes 
to  preach.  This  I  admit.  But  the  fact  that  we 
have  sinned  in  the  past  should  not  be  taken  to 
justify  all  of  us  in  sinning  in  the  future,  to  our 
mutual  harm.  Certainly,  it  should  not  be  inferred 
that  the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States 
can  be  attributed  to  the  restrictions  that  we  have 
imposed  on  our  external  trade.  We  have  within 
our  borders  an  area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  di- 
verse resources,  and  a  market  of  140,000,000 
customers.  And  the  founders  of  our  republic 
wisely  provided  that  this  vast  market  should  not 
be  split  by  customs  barriers.  As  for  our  foreign 
trade,  I  submit  that  our  present  proposals  should 
demonstrate  that  we  can  learn  from  history. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  too,  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Suggested  Charter,  particularly  those  that 
deal  with  commercial  policies  and  restrictive  busi- 
ness practices,  are  negative  rather  than  affirmative. 
It  is  true  that  the  work  of  reducing  barriers  to 
trade  and  eliminating  discriminatory  practices  is 
negative,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  work  of 
a  surgeon  who  removes  a  diseased  appendix  is 
negative.  But  for  proposing  an  operation  that  is 
required  to  restore  the  body  economic  to  full 
health  we  offer  no  apologies.  The  other  chapters 
of  the  Charter,  however,  particularly  those  that 
deal  with  employment  policy,  commodity  arrange- 
ments, and  the  framework  of  an  international 
trade  organization,  are  scarcely  to  be  described  as 
negative.  And  the  Charter  as  a  whole  is  designed 
to  make  affirmative  provision  for  the  expansion  of 
world  trade. 

The  draft  recognizes  that  provision  must  be 
made  to  enable  undeveloped  countries  to  achieve 
a  greater  diversification  of  their  economies.  And, 
in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  affirmatively  seeks  the  early  indus- 
trialization of  the  less  developed  sections  of  the 
world.  We  know,  from  experience,  that  more 
highly  industrialized  nations  generate  greater  pur- 
chasing power,  afford  better  markets,  and  attain 
higher  levels  of  living.  We  have  sought  to  pro- 
mote industrialization  by  exporting  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  know-how ;  by  opening  markets  to  coun- 
tries that  are  in  the  early  stages  of  their  industrial 
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development;  by  extending  loans  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  by  participating  in  the 
establishment  of  the  International  Bank.  We 
recognize  that  public  assistance  may  be  required, 
in  some  cases,  to  enable  new  industries  to  get  on 
their  feet.  But  we  believe  that  such  aid  should 
be  confined  to  enterprises  that  will  eventually  be 
able  to  stand  alone  and  that  it  should  be  provided 
directly,  by  public  contributions,  rather  than  in- 
directly by  restraints  on  trade.  The  interests  of 
undeveloped  countries  in  sound  industrialization 
cannot  be  served  effectively  by  imposing  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  the  flow  of  goods  and  services.  We 
believe,  finally,  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  some  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization,  may  make  af- 
firmative contributions  to  the  process  of  indus- 
trial development,  and  we  stand  ready  to  consider 
all  serious  proposals  that  are  directed  toward  this 

end. 

Every  nation,  of  course,  will  feel  that  its  own 
situation  is  in  some  respect  peculiar;  that  some 
special  provision  is  required  to  meet  its  needs. 
Exceptional  cases  will  call  for  exceptional  rules. 
And  such  rules  must  be  written  into  the  Charter 
where  the  need  for  them  is  real.  But  they  must 
be  particularized,  limited  in  extent  and  time,  and 
set  forth  in  terms  of  fixed  criteria.  Mutuality  of 
benefit  and  of  obligation  must  be  preserved.  No 
special  interest,  however  worthy,  can  justify  a 
sweeping  exemption  from  general  principles.  Ex- 
ceptions must  be  made,  but  they  cannot  be  made 
in  terms  so  broad  as  to  emasculate  the  Charter  as 
a  whole.  We  have  been  called  together  to  create 
an  organization  that  will  liberate  world  trade. 
If  our  efforts  are  to  succeed,  it  will  be  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  come  prepared  to 
make  his  contribution  to  the  common  enterprise. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  repeat  that  my  country 
seeks  a  Charter  and  an  Organization  that  will 
apply  with  equal  fairness  to  the  trade  of  every 
nation  in  the  world.  If  it  should  be  shown  that 
any  one  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  present 
draft  is  really  detrimental  to  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  another  state,  we  shall  recommend  that  it 
be  withdrawn  or  modified.  I  remarked,  at  the 
outset,  that  conflict  is  exciting  and  agreement  dull. 
It  is  the  hope  of  my  Delegation  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Committee  will  be  dull.  We  shall  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  make  them  so. 
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U.S.  Condemns  Yugoslav  Use  of  Americans  for  Slave  Labor 


[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Office  on  October  18  by  Richard  C.  Patterson, 
American  Ambassador  at  Belgrade 

My  Government  has  fully  considered  the  views 
expressed  in  the  Embassy's  note  of  August  28, 
1946,  protesting  against  the  treatment  given  to 
Kristian  Hegel  in  respect  to  his  confinement  in 
concentration  camp  since  November  26,  1944  and 
the  hiring  of  him  at  forced  labor  to  private  em- 
ployer. The  view  expressed  in  the  Foreign  Office 
note  of  September  7  to  the  effect  that  "persons 
being  detained  may  be  let  work  in  an  appropriate 
way"  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  other  civilized  peoples  has  been  noted. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived from  other  sources  information  in  which  it 
is  impelled  to  place  confidence  indicating  that  in 
many  other  cases  the  following  practices  have  been 
and  are  being  followed  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  persons  having  a  valid  claim 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  consid- 
ered American  citizens. 

It  appears  that  these  individuals,  who  have  been 
convicted  of  no  crime  whatever,  have  been  con- 
fined in  camps  under  the  administration  of  the 
Yugoslav  Government;  that  some  of  them  have 
died  as  result  of  conditions  and  treatment  in  these 
camps;  and  that  survivors  are  being  hired  out  by 
the  Yugoslav  State  to  private  individuals  for  farm 
labor,  factory  labor  and  other  forms  of  hard  labor 
for  which  they  personally  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever.  It  further  appears  that  sums  of  from 
fifteen  dinars  to  fifty  dinars  per  day  are  received 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  from  the  employers 
of  these  persons.  No  benefit  therefrom  accrues 
to  the  American  citizen  concerned.  The  unfor- 
tunate victims  of  this  practice  receive  from  their 
employer  only  such  shelter  and  food  as  the  latter 
deems  fit  to  give  them  and  are  compelled  by  him  to 
work  for  as  many  as  twelve  hours  daily. 

The  United  States  Government  states  its  abhor- 
rence and  condemnation  of  the  practices  described 


above.  They  are  violations  of  established  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  governing  the  protec- 
tion of  foreign  subjects,  constituting  involuntary 
or  forced  labor  in  denial  of  the  natural  rights  of 
human  beings  and  possessing  no  features  distin- 
guishable from  slave  labor.  International  tribu- 
nals have  repeatedly  held  that  such  treatment  of  a 
nation's  citizens  abroad  is  in  disregard  of  civilized 
standards  of  justice  and  that  it  engages  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  State  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
damages  suffered  by  the  individuals  concerned. 
Nor  has  the  fact  that  nationals  are  given  the  same 
treatment  ever  been  regarded  as  excusing  the  inter- 
national delinquency.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment rejects  the  protest  of  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Office,  in  its  note  of  September  7,  against  the  char- 
acterization of  this  practice  as  slave  labor  and 
denies  that  the  practice  is,  as  stated  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Foreign  Office,  in  full  harmony  with  the  laws 
and  customs  of  civilized  peoples. 

Even  so  far  as  concerns  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured in  the  heat  of  battle  between  States,  the 
relevant  international  convention  signed  at  Geneva 
on  July  27,  1929  provided  in  Article  3  for  the  re- 
tention of  individual  civil  rights  and  respect  of 
the  personality  of  the  individual  prisoner  of  war. 
Provision  is  made  in  Section  3  of  that  Convention 
for  forced  labor  but  only  in  terms  consonant  with 
enlightened  labor  practices  involving  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  detaining  Power  for  the  proper 
feeding,  clothing  and  shelter  of  the  prisoners  of 
war,  for  their  proper  treatment,  and  for  the  reason- 
able regulation  of  their  working  hours.  Thus  the 
practice  of  the  nations  in  respect  to  the  soldiers 
of  a  belligerent  Power  captured  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle while  bearing  arms  is  superior  to  the  practice 
of  the  Yugoslav  Government  with  respect  to  in- 
dividuals claiming  the  nationality  of  a  friendly 
Power  which  contributed  materially  to  the  libera- 
tion of  Yugoslavia  from  enemy  occupation  and 
subsequently  contributed  in  terms  of  goods  and 
assistance  to  the  reconstruction  of  Yugoslav 
economy. 
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The  United  States  Government  deplores  the  at- 
titude of  the  Yugoslav  Government  as  evinced  in 
its  notes  of  September  7  and  August  13  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  American  citizens  who  without 
any  legal  procedure  are  being  deprived  of  their 
natural  rights  as  human  beings  in  the  manner  out- 
lined above  and  expects  that  remedial  measures 
will  promptly  be  taken,  and  that  these  American 
citizens  will  be  released  and  permitted  to  leave 
Yugoslavia  without  delay. 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 

Office  on  August  28, 19.$ 
"  No.  412 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has 
the  honor  to  bring  to  the  Ministry's  attention  the 
case  of  Kristian  Hegel,  an  American  citizen,  who 
it  is  noted  had  been  confined  in  a  concentration 
camp  since  November  26, 1944. 

It  has  furthermore  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Embassy  that  Mr.  Hegel  has  been  sold  out 
at  forced  labor  and  subjected  to  every  type  of 
hardship,  privation  and  persecution  since  his  ar- 
rest and  detention. 

So  far  as  the  Embassy  is  aware,  no  charges  have 
been  preferred  against  Mr.  Hegel.  Mr.  Hegel 
filed  an  application  for  passport  on  August  24, 
1946.  His  application  has  been  approved  and  a 
passport  valid  for  his  immediate  return  to  the 
United  States  prior  to  October  14,  1946  has  been 
issued  to  him  in  accordance  with  standing  in- 
structions. It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Hegel  will 
apply  for  an  exit  visa  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  Embassy  is  completely  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand on  what  grounds  Mr.  Hegel  has  been  held 
since  November  26,  1944  in  a  concentration  camp 
and  under  what  provisions  of  international  law 
he,  an  American  citizen,  has  been  forced  to  work 
as  a  slave  laborer. 

The  Embassy  expects  the  Ministry  immediately 
to  inform  the  Embassy  why  Mr.  Hegel  has  been 
held  for  almost  two  years,  why  he  has  been  sold 
out  as  a  slave  laborer,  and  to  issue  the  necessary 
instructions  to  the  appropriate  authorities  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Hegel  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
accorded  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government 
of  returning  to  the  United  States  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 14,  1946. 
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It  may  be  added  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  been  fully  informed  of  the  facts  and  will 
continue  to  be  informed  of  any  further  persecu- 
tions inflicted  upon  American  citizens  contrary  to 
all  recognized  precepts  of  international  law  and 
in  direct  violation  of  the  treaties  in  force  between 
the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia,  the  validity 
of  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Yugoslav  Govern- 
ment on  April  18, 1946. 

Text  of  reply  dated  September  7,  191fi 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Federa- 
tive People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  present  their 
compliments  to  the  American  Embassy  and  with 
reference  to  the  Note  of  the  Embassy  No.  412  of 
August  28,  1946  have  the  honor  to  state  that  de- 
tails of  the  case  of  Kristian  Hegel  have  been  re- 
quested from  the  competent  Authorities,  and  that 
the  Ministry  will  supply  all  useful  information 
in  the  premises  as  soon  as  details  are  available. 

In  the  meantime  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
have  to  protest  most  energetically  against  the  con- 
tents of  the  aforesaid  Note  which  states  that  "Mr. 
Hegel  has  been  sold  out  at  forced  labor  and  sub- 
jected to  every  type  of  hardship,  privation  and 
persecution  since  his  arrest  and  detention"  as  well 
as  that  he  has  been  "forced  to  work  as  a  slave 
laborer". 

For  the  moment  still  missing  the  precise  details 
of  Mr.  Kristian  Hegel's  case  the  Ministry  have  to 
refuse  any  insinuation  that  "slave  labor"  exist  in 
Yugoslavia  and  that  in  this  country  people  were 
being  "sold  out  at  and  forced  to  slave  labor". 

According  to  the  Law  and  in  full  harmony  with 
Laws  and  customs  of  other  cultural  peoples  of  the 
world,  persons  being  detained  may  be  let  work  in 
an  appropriate  way.  This  is  by  no  means  inhuman 
or  humiliating— as  it  is  hinted  in  the  Embassy's 
Note.  On  the  contrary  a  detention  without  any 
occupation  appears  far  more  pressing  and 
demoralizing. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  have  to  point 
out  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  allegations 
in  Embassy  Notes  are  such  that  the  Ministry  must 
reject  them  and  lodge  a  protest  against  such  a  way 
of  making  Notes.  It  is  reminded  hereby  to  the 
Embassy's  Note  No.  381  of  August  10  and  to  the 
Ministry's  reply  No.  9610  of  August  14. 

The  Ministry  have  further  to  reject  as  unneces- 
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sary  and  being  without  any  reason  the  last  state- 
ment of  the  Embassy's  Note  of  August  28  No.  412. 
The  Ministry  do  not  object  to  the  Embassy  exer- 
cising its  rights  to  be  fully  informed  of  American 
citizens. 

In  a  separate  Note  the  Ministry  will  put  forth 
their  view  in  the  matter  of  Yugoslav  citizens  whom 
the  American  Embassy  considers  claimants  to 
American  citizenship. 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Office  on  August  10, 1946 

No.  381 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  has 
the  honor  to  bring  to  the  Ministry's  attention  the 
case  of  Anton  Klancar,  who,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  has  a  justifiable  claim  to  American 
citizenship  by  virtue  of  birth  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  November  28,  1919,  and  who,  it  is  reported,  is 
about  to  be  transported  for  enforced  labor  to  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Ministry  is  requested  to  inform  the  Em- 
bassy immediately  whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  report  received  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment and,  if  so,  to  take  immediate  steps  to  prevent 
his  deportation  to  the  USSR. 

Mr.  Klancar  was  lastly  reported  to  be  residing 
at  Gorenja  Vas  62,  Postasmarjeta  Prinovem  Mes- 
tu,  Slovenia,  with  his  sister,  Mary  Klancar,  who 
also  has  a  justifiable  claim  to  American  citizen- 
ship by  virtue  of  birth  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
March  28, 1922. 

The  Embassy  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  expression  of 
its  high  consideration. 

Text  of  reply  dated  August  IS,  1946 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Feder- 
ative People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  present 
their  compliments  to  the  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  in  connection  with  the  lat- 
ter's  Note  no.  381  regarding  the  alleged  transpor- 
tation for  enforced  labor  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  of  a  certain  Anton  Klancar, 
find  themselves  obliged  to  state  the  following: 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Feder- 
ative People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  reject 
strongly  the  allegation  brought  forward  in  the 
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aforesaid  note  based  on  vague  and  untrue  infor- 
mations regarding  the  transportation  of  Yugo- 
slav citizens  for  enforced  labor  to  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  protest  energet- 
ically against  such  a  way  of  acting  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Belgrade. 

The  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  will  look 
through  the  usual  channels  to  establish  the  real 
citizenship  of  the  said  Anton  Klancar,  according 
to  existing  Yugoslav  laws  which  are  the  only 
relevant  in  this  case. 

Text  of  a  note  delivered  to  the  Yugoslav  Foreign 
Office  on  July  26, 1946} 

The  American  Embassy  presents  its  compli- 
ments to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  with 
reference  to  its  note  No.  277  of  June  27, 1946,  and 
to  previous  notes  concerning  difficulties  being  en- 
countered by  American  citizens  in  obtaining  exit 
visas,  has  the  honor  to  state  that  it  has  been  in- 
structed to  transmit  to  the  Ministry  the  text  of  the 
following  press  notice  which  was  released  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  July  24,  1946 : 

"The  Department  of  State  understands  that 
claimants  to  American  citizenship  in  Yugoslavia 
are  being  prevented  by  local  authorities  from  pre- 
senting themselves  to  the  American  Embassy  at 
Belgrade  and  that  some  have  been  deprived  of 
their  identifying  documents.  Some  such  persons 
who  were  previously  inmates  of  concentration 
camps  have  been  threatened  with  deportation  to 
an  unknown  destination. 

"To  assist  the  Department  of  State  in  rendering 
protection  to  American  citizens  in  Yugoslavia  it 
is  urgently  requested  that  persons  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  presence  of  such  citizens  in  that  coun- 
try communicate  promptly  with  the  Department 
of  State  by  mail  stating: 

"(a)  Name  of  person  with  alternative  spellings 
if  any  exist. 

"(b)  Place  and  date  of  birth  with  copy  of  birth 
certificate  if  native  American  citizen. 

"(c)  Place  and  date  of  naturalization  with  num- 
ber of  naturalization  certificate  if  naturalized 
American  citizen. 

"(d)  Last  known  address  in  Yugoslavia  and 
date  when  last  heard  from." 


1  No  reply  to  this  note  has  been  received. 
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A  revised  list  of  American  citizens  awaiting 
exit  visas  is  enclosed.  As  the  Ministry  is  aware, 
many  of  the  persons  listed  have  been  the  subject  of 
previous  communications,  both  written  and  oral. 
One  example  is  Spasia  Chetkovich  who  was  grant- 
ed an  American  passport  on  April  16,  1946,  and 
concerning  whom  the  Embassy  addressed  the  Min- 
istry on  July  6.  The  Embassy  has  received  no  re- 
ply to  its  notes  of  June  18,  July  5,  and  July  25  on 
the  case  of  Lillian  Spengler  who  was  granted  an 
American  passport  on  April  19, 1946.  As  the  Min- 
istry is  also  aware,  conversations  have  been  held  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  whereby 
claimants  for  American  citizenship  now  in  con- 
centration camps  could  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
Embassy  to  establish  their  right  to  such  citizen- 
ship. In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  efforts  to  as- 
sist and  protect  American  citizens  have  met  with 
little  success,  the  Department  of  State  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  issue  the  notice  quoted  above. 

The  Embassy  takes  this  occasion  to  renew  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  the  assurances  of  its 
high  consideration. 
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Aid  for  Repatriating  American 
Citizens  From  Albania 

[Released  to  the  press  October  18] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  United  States  Mission  at  Tirana,  Albania,  that 
the  Albanian  Government  is  consistently  refusing 
to  issue  exit  permits  for  persons  who  desire  to  go 
to  the  United  States  and  that  banking  regulations 
at  Tirana  make  it  impossible  to  use  funds  which 
have  been  forwarded  for  expenses  incident  to  the 
repatriation  of  persons  from  Albania. 

The  Department  of  State  will  accept  funds  from 
persons  in  the  United  States  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  repatriation  of  American  citizens  from  Al- 
bania. Funds  for  this  purpose  should  be  for-. 
warded  to  the  Department  in  the  form  of  a  bank 
draft,  certified  check,  or  money  order  made  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
provided  it  is  definitely  known  that  the  American 
citizens  in  question  have  actually  obtained 
Albanian   exit  permits. 


Report  of  the  Education  Mission  to  Germany  l 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 
TO  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 


Text  of  letter  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation Mission  to  Germany  to  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  War,  William  Benton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  public  affairs,  and  Lt.  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Deputy  Military  Governor,  Office 
of  Military  Government  for  Germany  (United 
States)  : 

I  wish  herewith  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Edu- 
cation Mission  which,  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment, undertook  to  make  a  study  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  United  States  Military  Govern- 
ment in  Germany. 


•The  complete  text  of  the  Report  will  be  printed  as 
Department  of  State  publication  2664. 


The  members  of  the  Mission  were  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  significance  of  the  educational 
problem  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  Germans 
but  for  all  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  report  may  aid  ma- 
terially in  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

In  its  study  the  members  of  the  Mission  were 
assisted  most  effectively  by  the  staff  of  Military 
Government  at  the  central  office  in  Berlin  and  in 
the  three  Lander. 

For  the  members  of  the  Mission  I  wish  herewith 
to  express  to  you  and  to  all  the  personnel  who 
assisted  us  in  this  study  our  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

George  F.  Zook 

Chairman 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  October  12] 

October  12, 1946. 
The  Honorable 

James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  : 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  under  review,  I 
transmit  to  you  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Education  Mission  to  Germany. 

During  the  war  few  Americans  doubted  the  out- 
come of  the  military  struggle.  But  many  had 
grave  misgivings  about  the  struggle  that  would 
follow :  the  effort  to  break  up  the  caste  system 
which  pervades  the  German  school  system  and  to 
educate  the  German  people  away  from  authori- 
tarianism and  aggression  and  toward  democracy 
and  peace.  That  task  remains  the  hardest  and  the 
longest  of  all  our  responsibilities  in  Germany,  and 
for  the  long  run  the  most  decisive. 

There  are  many  who  still  believe  that  it  will  not 
be  possible,  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  to 
identify  and  eliminate  those  flaws  in  German  so- 
ciety out  of  which  aggression  has  sprung.  Yet  the 
challenge  and  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  German  culture  are  so  great 
that  no  promising  step  should  be  left  untaken.  If 
democratic  convictions  and  attitudes  do  not  take 
root  and  grow  in  Germany,  the  peace  of  Europe 
remains  in  jeopardy.  The  scale  of  our  effort  must 
be  measured  against  the  cost  of  attempting  to  con- 
trol by  other  measures  the  dangers  created  by  an 
unregenerate  Reich. 

The  responsibility  for  guiding  the  education  of 
a  highly  developed  but  demoralized  foreign  people 
3000  miles  from  our  shores  is  certainly  one  for 
which  we  have  had  no  experience.  We  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  ten  busy  and  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  undertook  this  unprecedented 
study.  I  express  the  Department's  gratitude  to 
Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  the  Chairman  of  the  Mission, 
and  to  the  other  nine  members  of  the  group.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  in  three  weeks  of  observa- 
tion and  one  week  of  deliberation  and  writing  they 
were  able  to  gather  so  much  important  information 
and  to  formulate  so  many  concrete  suggestions. 

Democracy,  by  its  nature,  cannot  be  imposed. 


The  methods  employed  by  Goebbels,  even  if  we 
were  willing  to  use  them  would  defeat  our  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  United  States  has  the 
ultimate  authority  it  has  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  German  people  work  out  their 
own  educational  salvation.  Our  principal  method 
in  guiding  German  education  is  to  advise,  to 
encourage,  to  set  examples;  to  arrange  priorities, 
and  to  provide  such  material  help  as  we  can ;  and 
if  necessary  to  veto  proposed  policies  or  personnel 
that  appear  to  us  regressive  or  dangerous. 

The  Mission  believes  to  be  sound  the  policy 
under  which  the  occupation  authorities  are  pro- 
gressively turning  over  to  Germans  the  administra- 
tion of  the  educational  system.  And  I  am  glad 
to  record  that  the  Mission  approves  in  general  of 
those  educational  policies  now  followed  by  the 
U.S.  occupation  authorities,  except  for  the  tragi- 
cally limited  scope  of  their  application.  It  sees 
elements  of  hope,  as  well  as  acute  problems,  in  the 
total  educational  situation  in  our  zone. 

Acknowledging  the  great  value  of  the  Mission's 
analyses  and  recommendations,  I  believe  the  para- 
mount service  it  has  performed  is  to  dramatize  for 
the  American  people  the  nature  and  depth  of  the 
problem.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  widespread 
public  and  professional  discussion  of  their  report, 
leading  to  further  constructive  proposals  and  to 
public  support  of  action  on  them.  If  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  State  had 
prevailed  on  some  other  ten  educators  to  make  this 
same  trip,  and  prepare  a  report,  it  is  probable,  in- 
deed certain,  that  many  of  the  sections  of  the  re- 
port would  be  very  different.  There  is  no  com- 
mon body  of  educational  thought  within  this  coun- 
try which  can  be  adequately  interpreted  by  any 
ten  individuals,  applied  to  the  present  situation 
in  Germany.  Dr.  Zook  and  his  associates  would 
of  course  be  the  first  to  agree  with  this. 

"Physical  Condition"  of  the  German  School  System 

In  its  survey  of  the  present  plight  of  the  Ger- 
man schools,  the  report  focuses  attention  on  the 
severe  physical  handicaps  under  which  they  are 
attempting  to  operate  today.  In  addition  to  the 
school  buildings  completely  destroyed  in  war, 
and  those  which  cannot  be  repaired  because  of 
lack  of  materials,  more  than  three  hundred  in  the 
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U.S.  Zone  have  been  requisitioned  for  other  pur- 
poses. Overcrowding  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
children  among  2,000,000  refugees  and  "expellees" 
(chiefly  from  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia)  who 
have  been  accepted  in  the  U.S.  Zone.  The  short- 
age of  coal,  and  lack  of  glass  for  shattered  win- 
dows, means  that  many  schools  may  have  to  close 
in  cold  weather. 

There  is  an  almost  complete  dearth  of  the  tools 
of  teaching  at  every  level.  Lack  of  paper  is  the 
most  critical.  The  loss  of  books  has  been  "in- 
calculable"—at  Frankfurt  alone  500,000  books 
were  lost  in  air  raids  or  during  evacuation.  Many 
Nazi  textbooks  had  to  be  eliminated  and  substi- 
tutes cannot  be  printed  in  anything  approaching 
sufficient  quantities  because  of  the  paper  shortage. 

More  than  half  of  all  teachers  were  dismissed  in 
the  initial  de-nazification  screening:  the  average 
ratio  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  Bavaria,  largest  of 
the  three  Lander  in  our  Zone,  is  now  83  to  one. 
The  average  age  of  all  teachers  this  fall  in  Greater 
Hesse,  another  of  the  Lander,  is  52.  The  average 
number  of  class  hours  per  week  for  each  child  is 
only  15  to  20,  and  in  many  cases  only  two  hours  a 
day. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  nearly  every  child  of 
school  age,  with  the  exception  of  expellees  not  yet 
absorbed,  is  now  in  school  and  the  Mission  believes 
that  the  system  is  operating  with  "a  fair  degree  of 
effectiveness". 

The  Mission  recommends  that  the  system  of  al- 
locations and  priorities  for  coal,  paper  and  other 
essentials  for  education  be  re-examined.  "Final 
alleviation  of  these  difficulties  can  come  only 
through  a  revival  of  the  German  economy,  which 
depends  upon  forces  world  wide  in  scope  and  be- 
yond our  present  competence",  the  report  states. 
"Immediate  alleviation  of  these  difficulties  within 
the  present  framework  of  scarcity  can  only  be 
minimal,  but  even  this  minimal  alleviation  re- 
quires that  the  importance  of  the  educational  and 
cultural  task  for  the  advancement  of  our  ultimate 
ends  be  fully  recognized". 

Many  Americans  will  have  reservations  about 
the  recommendation  of  the  Mission  for  stepping 
up  the  teaching  force  to  nearer  its  normal 
strength:  that  "the  respective  Lander  ministries 
should  be  allowed  to  screen  teachers  whose  dis- 
missal was  never  mandatory  and  to  re-employ  at 
once  on  probationary  status  those  found  to  be  at 
once  least  politically  unfit  and  most  efficient  ped- 
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agogically".  A  better  method  may  be  the  one  re- 
cently applied  to  the  clergy:  to  give  priority  to 
teachers  in  hearings  before  the  established  de- 
nazification tribunals.  However,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  Goebbels  had  taken  over  and  re- 
staffed  the  schools,  a  still  better  method  would  be 
to  adopt  the  Mission's  proposals  for  intensifying 
the  training  of  new  teachers.  Dr.  Zook  tells  me 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Mission  that  pro- 
bationary status  should  continue  for  a  period,  even 
after  the  tribunals  had  cleared  candidates  for 
teaching  positions. 

The  Caste  System  in  German  Education 

To  me  the  most  striking  and  important  of  the 
many  proposals  made  by  the  Mission  is  its  recom- 
mendation for  the  reorganization  of  Germany's 
primary  and  secondary  schools  along  democratic 
lines.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  Americans  who 
have  not  studied  German  education,  and  who  take 
for  granted  the  ideal  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity, to  learn  the  extent  to  which  caste  distinc- 
tions have  prevailed  in  the  German  educational 
system. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade  of  elementary 
school,  or  about  age  10,  the  small  group  that  is 
destined  for  the  universities  and  the  professions 
is  set  apart  in  secondary  schools  which  then  pre- 
pare them  for  advanced  work.  In  practice,  the 
financial  or  social  position  of  the  parents  is,  to 
an  overwhelming  extent,  the  basis  of  selection  for 
these  secondary  schools.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  pupils,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  de- 
serve university  education  because  of  their  ability, 
finish  elementary  school  and  then  go  on  to  voca- 
tional education,  their  adult  potentialities  frus- 
trated by  the  early  and  undemocratic  division  of 
the  educational  stream.  The  so-called  "vocational 
education"  is  actually  what  we  call  "continuation 
school" — about  five  hours  of  school  work  per  week 
during  apprenticeship.  My  background  in  educa- 
tion makes  me  reluctant  to  apply  the  word  "edu- 
cation" to  such  technical  training. 

"This  system",  the  Mission  says,  "has  cultivated 
attitudes  of  superiority  in  one  small  group  and  of 
inferiority  in  the  majority  of  the  members  of  Ger- 
man society,  making  possible  the  submission  and 
lack  of  self  determination  upon  which  authori- 
tarian leadership  has  thrived". 

Such  caste  distinctions  in  education,  based  on 
money  and  position  rather  than  on  promise  of 
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ichievement,  constitute  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental democratic  doctrine  of  equal  opportunity. 
[n  justice  I  must  note  that  the  goal  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity,  on  a  merit  basis,  is  one  which 
we  are  still  striving  to  achieve  in  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  our  recognized  goal  and  we  have 
been  making  substantial  strides  toward  it. 

The  Mission  recommends  for  Germany  a  unified 
Mid  comprehensive  (although  not  over-central- 
ized) educational  system  open  to  all  up  to  the  uni- 
versity level ;  with  secondary  schools,  tuition  free, 
following  consecutively  after  the  primary  schools, 
and  embracing  vocational  education;  and  with  a 
greatly  enlarged  system  of  scholarships  at  the 
university  level.  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the 
major  points  of  this  important  proposal.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  democratic  practice 
requires  the  integration  of  vocational  education 
with  general  secondary  education  under  the  same 
roof,  as  the  Mission  recommends.  Equal  political 
responsibility  for  all  requires  that  the  opportunity 
for  liberal  education  be  both  universal  and  maxi- 
mal ;  vocational  courses  should  not  overshadow  or 
water  down  the  program  of  liberal  courses. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  responsible  Ger- 
man educational  administrators  in  the  various 
Lander  of  the  United  States  Zone  have  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  overcoming  caste  distinc- 
tions, though  no  substantial  progress  towards  its 
solution  has  yet  been  achieved. 

Student  Exchanges  and  other  Recommendations 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Mission  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  your  special  attention  include 
the  following: 

1.  The  proposal  that  German  students  and 
teachers  be  permitted  and  aided  to  come  to  this 
country  to  study,  and  to  observe  our  practices.  It 
is  my  belief  that,  if  this  idea  is  valid,  it  should 
be  carried  out  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
potential  reward.  (Obviously  a  few  students,  on 
the  Rhodes  scholarships  model,  will  help  but 
little.)  If  the  United  States  Government  decided 
to  bring  to  this  country,  let  us  say,  two,  three  or 
four  thousand  carefully  selected  German  students 
annually — and  that  such  an  expenditure  would 
prove  more  productive  than  comparable  sums 
spent  on  the  military  establishment  or  on  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  Germany — then  we  would 
be  approaching  a  major  disease  with  the  surgeon's 
knife  instead  of  a  scalpel.     There  is  much  to  be 
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said  also  for  stimulating  a  flow  to  Germany  of 
lecturers  and  consultants  from  the  United  States 
and  other  democratic  countries. 

2.  Further  encouragement  of  activities  by 
young  people,  including  voluntary  associations 
largely  self-directed. 

3.  Further  encouragement  of  adult  education 
programs,  and  especially  of  those  which  stimu- 
late discussion  of  social  and  economic  problems 
and  of  international  affairs. 

4.  "Doubling"  of  the  present  staff  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Religious  Affairs  Branch  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment (the  Branch  now  has  an  authorized 
strength  of  71  people  of  officer  level,  with  55 
actually  at  work),  and  reorganization  to  permit 
the  Branch  to  report  directly  to  the  Deputy  Mili- 
tary Governor.  If  this  does  not  suffice,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  go  further. 

Implicit  in  many  of  the  Mission's  recommenda- 
tions, although  not  stressed  as  such,  are  two  fur- 
ther points  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize : 

1.  The  necessity  for  creating  a  better  bridge  be- 
tween our  scholars  and  the  scholars  and  intellec- 
tuals of  Germany,  most  of  whom  have  been  cut  off 
from  contact  with  American  thought  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

2.  The  necessity  for  being  alert  against  a  re- 
surgence of  German  nationalism  in  the  universi- 
ties. I  am  told  that  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  student  bodies  of  the  German  universities  are 
now  officer  veterans  who  have  spent  years  in  uni- 
form and  who  still  have  to  learn  the  ways  of  peace- 
ful civilian  life. 

One  risk  in  any  problem  of  this  kind,  and  the 
members  of  the  Mission  are  of  course  conscious  of 
this,  is  that  some  of  the  questionable  features  of 
American  education  might  be  commended  to  Ger- 
man education  through  undiscriminating  attach- 
ment to  U.S.  practices  either  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ican officials  or  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  them- 
selves. Certainly  it  is  undesirable  to  import  into 
Germany  many  of  the  details  of  the  American 
system,  with  all  its  defects  as  well  as  its  virtues; 
nor  is  this  necessary.  For  example,  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Mission  to  establish  a  pedagogi- 
cal faculty  at  the  German  universities,  comparable 
in  importance  to  the  centuries-old  faculties  of  law, 
medicine  and  theology,  there  is  the  danger  that  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  will  be 
relegated  to  special  faculties  of  no  great  compe- 
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tence  instead  of  being  made,  as  it  should  be,  a 
major  responsibility  of  all  faculties  in  all  the 
major  universities. 

Broader  Aspects  of  German  Education 

A  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  education 
in  its  broader  sense — including  the  effect  of  the 
mass  media  of  communication  and  the  effect  of  the 
home,  the  church  and  the  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Further,  political  activity  is  in  itself  an 
educational  process.  The  social  and  economic  en- 
vironment also  profoundly  affect  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  German  people  to  democratic  convic- 
tions and  attitudes. 

The  Mission  points  out,  for  example,  that  food 
available  to  German  school  children  in  the  "U.S. 
Zone  averages  1263  calories  daily,  far  less  than 
the  figure  regarded  as  normal.  Again,  of  the  total 
population  of  our  Zone  above  the  age  of  18,  only 
38%  are  men — most  of  them  older  men.  Produc- 
tion in  our  Zone  is  at  present  only  a  fraction  of 
pre-war  capacity.  The  implications  for  educa- 
tion of  undernourishment,  broken  homes  and  of 
shortages  of  simple  necessities  are  obvious.  The 
correction  of  such  problems  requires  political  de- 
cisions involving  powers  other  than  the  United 
States— for  example,  policy  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic unification  of  the  four  zones,  or  with  respect 
to  German  prisoners  of  war. 

A  Policy  Statement  for  German  Ke-education, 
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prepared  by  a  distinguished  group  of  educators  at 
the  request  of  the  State  Department  more  than  a 
year  ago,  pointed  out,  "The  re-education  of  the 
German  people  can  be  effective  only  as  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  their 
rehabilitation.  The  cultural  and  moral  re-edu- 
cation of  the  nation  must,  therefore,  be  related  to 
policies  calculated  to  restore  the  stability  of  a 
peaceful  German  economy  and  to  hold  out  hope 
for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  national  unity  and 
self-respect." 

"Nowhere  in  the  world",  the  Mission  says,  "has 
it  been  possible  to  erect  the  structure  of  successful 
democratic  self-government  upon  starvation  or 
economic  disorder". 

It  is  thus  clear  that  the  education  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  democracy  and  to  the  love  of  peace 
involves  far  more  than  the  educational  system, 
even  though  that  system  is  democratically  inspired 
and  conducted. 

Indispensable  to  the  success  of  our  effort  is  a 
political  and  economic  setting  such  as  you  urged  in 
your  Stuttgart  address,  which  will  give  the  Ger- 
man people  the  hope  of  working  their  way  back 
to  a  reasonable  economic  standard  and  to  cultural' 
unity,  and  the  hope  that  they  may  ultimately  takej 
an  honorable  place  among  the  free  and  peace  lov- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  Benton 


SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  EDUCATION   MISSION  TO  GERMANY 


1.  Importance  of  Educational  Program 

The  United  States  should  continue  to  encourage 
and  use  education  in  the  widest  sense  to  attain  its 
major  purpose  in  Germany,  namely  the  develop- 
ment of  a  democratic  and  peaceful  way  of  life. 
The  reeducation  of  the  German  people  is  an  under- 
taking of  the  greatest  magnitude.  It  can  be  suc- 
cessful only  if  the  Germans  draw  upon  their  own 
resources  and  themselves  exercise  initiative.  The 
occupying  powers  should  continue  to  give  them 
guidance,  encouragement,  and  material  aid  in  this 
undertaking.  The  Mission  believes  that  the  United 
States  must  regard  this  responsibility  as  a  long- 
term  task  in  view  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
Germany. 

The  Mission  recognizes  that  reeducation  can  be 
effective  only  in  an  economy  which  offers  hope  to 


the  Germans  that  the  present  obstacles  to  material 
security  will  be  overcome.  It  recognizes  also  that 
formal  education  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  total 
educational  problem.  In  addition  to  the  school 
the  home,  the  churches,  youth  organizations,  and! 
other  institutions  play  an  important  part  in  form-! 
ing  attitudes  and  promoting  ideals. 

The  program  of  reeducation  is  faced  with  the 
consequences  of  12  years  of  Nazi  rule  and  of  total 
defeat.  The  vagaries  of  war's  destruction  are 
especially  apparent  in  the  physical  condition  01 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States  zone.  Even  where  school  buildings  have 
escaped  fire  and  bomb,  all  too  often  they  are  still 
unavailable  for  educational  purposes  because  o\ 
requisitioning.  The  shortage  of  coal  threatens  th( 
very  possibility  of  keeping  educational  institu 
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ions  open  in  really  cold  weather.  The  loss  of  books 
3  incalculable.  Lack  of  paper,  though  perhaps  the 
aost  crucial,  is  but  one  example  of  an  almost  com- 
pete dearth  of  every  possible  teaching  aid  at  every 
evel.  Moreover,  the  schools  must  educate  their 
tudents,  augmented  by  displaced  persons,  expel- 
ees,  and  a  backlog  of  war  veterans,  with  a  prof  es- 
ional  personnel  inadequate  in  both  quality  and 
[uantity. 

.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  class  distinctions  are 
till  emphasized  in  the  very  organization  of  the 
ichool,  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational 
schools  should  be  united  to  form  a  comprehensive 
ichool  system  for  all  children  and  youth  below  the 
miversity  level.  All  secondary  schools  should  be 
uition-free  so  that  attendance  will  no  longer  be 
imited  to  the  privileged.  In  both  the  elementary 
md  secondary  schools  there  should  be  a  common 
nirriculum,  with  opportunities  for  increasing  spe- 
cialization in  the  upper  grades.  The  most  impor- 
:ant  change  needed  in  all  German  schools  is  a 
Range  in  the  whole  concept  of  the  social  sciences, 
which  should  contribute  perhaps  the  major  share 
:o  the  development  of  democratic  citizenship. 
School  life  in  all  its  phases  must  be  so  organized 
is  to  provide  experience  in  democratic  living.  The 
sharp  shift  in  job  opportunities  has  intensified  a 
need  for  vocational  guidance  as  a  regular  service 
of  the  educational  system.  The  usual  school  pro- 
gram should  also  be  extended  to  make  provision  for 
the  needs  of  children  under  six  and  of  older  chil- 
dren during  out-of-school  hours.  School  feeding 
and  rest  programs  should  also  be  included  as 
needed. 

5.  Teacher  Training 

Since  de-Nazification  in  our  zone  was  carried 
out  with  such  initial  severity  that  more  than  half 
of  all  teachers  were  removed,  former  teachers  who 
are  almost  certain  to  be  exonerated  by  the  de-Nazi- 
fication  tribunals  should  be  reemployed  on  proba- 
tionary status.  The  interest  of  women  in  teaching 
should  be  encouraged.  The  vital  place  of 
elementary  teachers  in  the  educational  system  of 
Germany  must  be  recognized  by  higher  salaries 
and  by  the  requirement  of  a  higher  general  stand- 
ard of  education.  German  universities  should 
accept  the  responsibility  for  developing  better 
methods  and  practices  in  both  the  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools  and  for  the  professional  training 
of  secondary-school  teachers,  research  workers, 
and  administrative  officers.  Special  lecturers  and 
consultants  from  the  United  States  and  other  dem- 
ocratic countries  could  help  to  broaden  the  out- 
look of  prospective  teachers.  Candidates  for 
teaching  should  also  learn  at  first  hand  the  spirit 
and  attitude  of  democracy  by  observation  of  the 
schools  established  for  the  children  of  United 
States  personnel  in  Germany,  and  whenever  pos- 
sible through  study  in  democratic  countries.  A 
comprehensive  national  organization  open  to 
teachers  of  all  levels  and  fields  should  be  created, 
and  eventually  international  affiliations  should  be 
established. 

4.  Universities  and  Higher  Education 

Young  men  and  women  having  the  initiative 
and  energy  to  rebuild  the  universities  and  adapt 
them  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  present-day  life 
in  Germany  should  be  given  positions  of  respon- 
sibility. Students  should  be  drawn  from  all  levels 
of  society ;  financial  assistance  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  have  the  ability  but  lack  the  means 
to  study  at  a  higher  institution.  Broadly  repre- 
sentative advisory  bodies  should  be  appointed  to 
advise  concerning  ways  in  which  the  curriculum 
should  be  modified  to  adapt  it  more  closely  to 
changing  social  conditions.  All  universities  and 
higher  schools  should  include  within  each  cur- 
riculum the  essential  elements  of  general  educa- 
tion for  responsible  citizenship  and  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  contemporary  world.  German 
universities  and  higher  schools  should  also  pro- 
vide for  new  types  of  advanced  instruction  re- 
quired by  emerging  vocational  and  professional 
groups.  Extra-curricular  activities  such  as  infor- 
mal discussion  groups  and  student  government 
should  be  inaugurated  to  provide  practical  expe- 
rience with  the  processes  of  democracy. 

5.  Youth  Activities 

The  youth-activities  program  which  amis  to 
provide  for  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  and 
training  in  democratic  ways  should  be  expanded. 
Voluntary  associations  of  young  people  should  as- 
sume a  larger  degree  of  self-direction  and  enrich 
their  programs,  which  should  include  political  ed- 
ucation of  a  non-partisan  and  realistic  character. 
There  should  be  provision  for  cooperation  among 
the  various  groups  through  cultural  and  recrea- 
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tional  programs  and  in  community-wide  commit- 
tees. Youth  committees  should  stimulate  the  for- 
mation of  new  groups,  secure  all  available  re- 
sources, and  develop  vigorous  programs  of  leader- 
ship training. 

6.  Adult  Education 

Adult-education  programs  should  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  current  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems in  national  and  international  affairs,  and  the 
discussion  method  should  be  given  a  much  more 
important  role.  Administrators  should  not  con- 
fine their  work  to  the  people's  colleges,  but  should 
assist  in  developing  the  educational  programs  of 
trade  unions,  youth  groups,  churches,  and  other 
organizations.  University  extension  programs 
should  also  be  encouraged.  Adult  education 
should  reach  out  into  the  village  and  rural  areas. 
Extensive  use  should  be  made  of  documentary 
films,  especially  those  which  demonstrate  the  func- 
tioning of  democratic  institutions,  and  of  radio 
programs  such  as  round-table  discussions  and 
forums. 

7.  Administrative  Controls 

It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  program  for  educa- 
tion will  become  subject  more  and  more  to  inter- 
zonal review  and  consultation.  The  Mission  rec- 
ommends the  policy  of  patience  and  firmness  which 
United  States  authorities  maintain  on  educational 
and  other  cultural  issues.  We  should  continue  to 
admit  no  compromise  in  setting  as  objectives  for 
the  German  people  the  ideals  of  freedom  of  teach- 
ing, freedom  of  private  and  public  expression,  and 
freedom  of  publication.  The  Germans  have  been 
promised  the  ultimate  unity  of  their  nation,  and 
that  includes  the  unity  of  their  cultural  life. 
There  is  no  desire  to  restore  centralized  control  of 
education,  but  it  may  eventually  be  desirable  to 
establish  a  German  central  office  of  education,  not 
for  control  but  for  ready  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation and  for  the  management  of  exchange  of 
foreign;  students  and  other  service  enterprises. 
The  administration  of  education  in  the  United 
States  zone  is  now  and  should  remain  a  function 
of  the  three  Lander.  There  should,  however,  be 
extended  cooperation  among  the  Land  educational 
officials,  perhaps  including  the  establishment,  with 
United  States  assistance,  of  a  joint  institution  for 
educational  research  and  service. 
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The  Education  and  Religious  Affairs  Branch  of 
Military  Government,  in  addition  to  its  advisory 
function,  must  necessarily  have  the  right  of  veto 
over  undemocratic  proposals  of  the  Land  educa- 
tion ministries.  The  limited  staff  in  all  phases  of 
the  informational  and  educational  program  have 
done  a  remarkable  job  under  the  most  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  the  educational  task  is  at  once 
the  hardest  and  most  important  task  facing  Mili- 
tary Government  in  Germany  today,  as  has  been 
said  repeatedly  by  the  most  responsible  officials, 
there  should  be  available  not  only  a  more  adequate 
staff  but  educational  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
highest  character.  The  Educational  and.  Re- 
ligious Affairs  Branch  should  be  doubled  in  size 
and  civilianized  as  far  as  possible.  It  should 
have  the  status  of  a  division  in  the  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government,  its  head  reporting  directly  to 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  State  and  the  War 
Department  appoint  a  continuing  advisory  com- 
mittee of  interested  and  competent  persons  with 
which  the  two  departments  may  consult  on  matters 
of  major  educational  policy  and  operations. 

8.  American  Aid  to  Germany 

a.  Allocation  of  facilities  and  equipment 

It  is  recommended  that  every  effort  be  made  by 
the  United  States  Army  and  any  other  agencies 
involved  to  make  adequate  space  available  for 
teaching  and  for  living  accommodations  in  univer- 
sity communities.  Policies  with  regard  to  paper 
rationing  should  be  reexamined  with  the  purpose 
of  allocating  a  larger  proportion  to  books  and 
scholarly  journals ;  and  restrictions  on  the  impor- 
tation of  books,  paper,  journals,  and  other  instru- 
ments of  culture  should  be  modified.  Materials 
and  equipment  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  educational  films  should  be  released.  The  pro- 
gram of  Army  Assistance  to  German  Youth, 
whereby  resources  are  made  available  for  informal 
sports  and  cultural  activities,  should  be  continued. 

b.  Revival  of  cultural  contacts 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
influence  the  fundamental  reorientation  of  the 
German  educational  program  in  the  direction  of 
democratic  goals  and  procedures.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  continue  its  pres- ; 
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ent  program  of  educational  aid  to  Germany  in  the 
form  of  American  publications  and  documentary 
films,  the  dispatch  of  educational  experts  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  maintenance  of  information  cen- 
ters. The  budget  for  this  program,  which  is  mak- 
ing an  impact  upon  the  cultural  life  of  Germany  in 
ways  that  will  strengthen  the  latent  forces  of  de- 
mocracy, should  remain  at  least  at  its  present  size. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  program  be  supple- 
mented by  the  provision  of  funds  for  bringing 
carefully  selected  German  students,  teachers,  and 
other  cultural  leaders  to  the  United  States  for  a  pe- 
riod of  training.  The  provisions  of  the  Fulbright 
law  relating  to  student  and  teacher  exchanges 
should  be  extended  to  Germany  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  voluntary  body  should  be  set  up  in  Washing- 
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ton  to  coordinate  the  work  of  individuals  and 
private  organizations  in  educational  aid  to  Ger- 
many and  to  serve  as  a  liaison  with  the  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned.  This  coordinating 
body  should  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  informa- 
tion and  should  secure  the  assistance  of  private 
organizations  in  recruiting  personnel  for  teaching 
and  other  cultural  work  in  Germany,  in  making  it 
possible  for  Germans  to  study  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  providing  quantities  of  books  and  other  ma- 
terials of  educational  value.  The  private  exchange 
of  publications  and  other  materials  should  also  be 
coordinated  through  a  central  agency.  This 
agency  should  have  authority  to  accept  contribu- 
tions to  a  fund  which  would  enable  Germans  to 
purchase  cultural  materials  in  the  United  States. 


Prosecution  of  Major  Nazi  War  Criminals 


FINAL  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  FROM 
SUPREME  COURT  JUSTICE  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON' 


October  7, 1946 
The  President, 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.G. 
Mx  Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  to  the  duties  which 
you  delegated  to  me  on  May  2, 1945  2  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  major  Nazi  war  criminals. 

The  International  Military  Tribunal  sitting  at 
Nurnberg,  Germany  on  30  September  and  1  Octo- 
ber, 1946  rendered  judgment  in  the  first  interna- 
tional criminal  assizes  in  history.  It  found  19  of 
the  22  defendants  guilty  on  one  or  more  of  the 
counts  of  the  Indictment,  and  acquitted  3.  It 
sentenced  12  to  death  by  hanging,  3  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  the  four  others  to  terms  of  10 
to  20  years  imprisonment. 

The  Tribunal  also  declared  4  Nazi  organizations 
to  have  been  criminal  in  character.  These  are: 
The  Leadership  Corps  of  the  Nazi  Party;  Die 
Schutzstaffeln,  known  as  the  SS;  Die  Sickerheits- 
dienst,  known  as  the  SD ;  and  Die  Geheimstaats- 
polizie,  known  as  the  Gestapo,  or  Secret  State 
Police.  It  declined  to  make  that  finding  as  to 
Die  Sturmabteilvmgen,  known  as  the  SA;  the 
Reichscabinet,  and  the  General  Staff  and  High 
Command.     The   latter   was   solely   because   the 


structure  of  the  particular  group  was  considered 
by  the  Tribunal  to  be  too  loose  to  constitute  a 
coherent  "group"  or  "organization,"  and  was  not 
because  of  any  doubt  of  its  criminality  in  war  plot- 
ting. In  its  judgment  the  Tribunal  condemned 
the  officers  who  performed  General  Staff  and  High 
Command  functions  as  "a  ruthless  military  caste" 
and  said  they  were  "responsible  in  large  measure 
for  the  miseries  and  suffering  that  have  fallen  on 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children.  They  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  the  honorable  profession  of 
arms."  This  finding  should  dispose  of  any  fear 
that  we  were  prosecuting  soldiers  just  because  they 
fought  for  their  country  and  lost,  but  otherwise 
the  failure  to  hold  the  General  Staff  to  be  a  crim- 
inal organization  is  regrettable. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  which,  with  this 
judgment,  has  been  brought  to  conclusion  may  be 
suggested  statistically :  The  trial  began  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1945  and  occupied  216  days  of  trial  time. 
33  witnesses  were  called  and  examined  for  the 
prosecution.     61    witnesses    and    19    defendants 

1  Justice  Jackson  was  Representative  of  the  United 
States  and  Chief  of  Counsel,  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal, Niirnberg,  Germany.  The  report  was  released  to 
the  press  by  the  White  House  on  Oct.  16. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  6,  1945,  p.  866. 
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testified  for  the  defense ;  143  additional  witnesses 
gave  testimony  by  interrogatories  for  the  defense. 
The  proceedings  were  conducted  and  recorded  in 
four  languages — English,  German,  French,  and 
Russian — and  daily  transcripts  in  the  language 
of  his  choice  was  provided  for  each  prosecuting 
staff  and  all  counsel  for  defendants.  The  English 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  covers  over  17,000 
pages.  All  proceedings  were  sound-reported  in 
the  original  language  used. 

In  preparation  for  the  trial  over  100,000  cap- 
tured German  documents  were  screened  or  exam- 
ined and  about  10,000  were  selected  for  intensive 
examination  as  having  probable  evidentiary  value. 
Of  these,  about  4,000  were  translated  into  four  lan- 
guages and  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  trial  as 
exhibits.  Millions  of  feet  of  captured'  moving 
picture  film  were  examined  and  over  100,000  feet 
brought  to  Nurnberg.  Relevant  sections  were  pre- 
pared and  introduced  as  exhibits.  Over  25,000 
captured  still  photographs  were  brought  to  Nurn- 
berg, together  with  Hitler's  personal  photographer 
who  took  most  of  them.  More  than  1,800  were 
selected  and  prepared  for  use  as  exhibits.  The 
Tribunal,  in  its  judgment,  states,  "The  case,  there- 
fore, against  the  defendants  rests  in  large  measure 
on  documents  of  their  own  making,  the  authen- 
ticity of  which  has  not  been  challenged  except  in 
one  or  two  cases."  The  English  translations  of 
most  of  the  documents  are  now  being  published  by 
the  Departments  of  State  and  War  in  eight  vol- 
umes and  will  be  a  valuable  and  permanent  source 
for  the  war  history.  As  soon  as  funds  are  avail- 
able, additional  volumes  will  be  published  so  that 
the  entire  documentary  aspect  of  the  trial — prose- 
cution and  defense— will  be  readily  available. 

As  authorized  by  your  Executive  Order,  it  was 
my  policy  to  borrow  professional  help  from  Gov- 
ernment Departments  and  agencies  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. The  War  Department  was  the  heaviest  con- 
tributor, but  many  loans  were  also  made  by  the 
State,  Justice,  and  Navy  Departments  and,  early, 
by  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services.  All  have  re- 
sponded genei-ously  to  my  requests  for  assistance. 
The  United  States  staff  directly  engaged  on  the 
case  at  Nurnberg,  including  lawyers,  secretaries, 
interpreters,  translators,  and  clerical  help  num- 
bered at  its  peak  654,  365  being  civilians  and  289 
military  personnel.  British,  Soviet  and  French 
delegations  aggregated  approximately  the  same 
number.    Nineteen  adhering  nations  also  sent  rep- 
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resentatives,  which  added  thirty  to  fifty  persons  to 
those  actively  interested  in  the  case.  The  press 
and  radio  had  a  maximum  of  249  accredited  repre- 
sentatives who  reported  the  proceedings  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  During  the  trial  over  60,000 
visitors'  permits  were  issued,  but  there  is  a  consid- 
erable and  unknown  amount  of  duplication  as  a 
visitor  was  required  to  have  a  separate  permit  for 
each  session  attended.  Guests  included  leading 
statesmen,  jurists,  and  lawyers,  military  and  naval 
officers,  writers,  and  invited  representative  Ger- 
mans. 

On  the  United  States  fell  the  obligations  of  host 
nation  at  Nurnberg.  The  staffs  of  all  nations,  the 
press,  and  visitors  were  provided  for  by  the  United 
States  Army.  It  was  done  in  a  ruined  city  and 
among  an  enemy  population.  Utilities,  com- 
munications, transport,  and  housing  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  Courthouse  was  untenantable  until 
extensively  repaired.  The  x\rmy  provided  air  and 
rail  transportation,  operated  a  motor  pool  for  local 
transportation,  set  up  local  and  long  distance  com- 
munications service  for  all  delegations  and  the 
press,  and  billeted  all  engaged  in  the  work.  It 
operated  messes  and  furnished  food  for  all,  the 
Courthouse  cafeteria  often  serving  as  many  as 
1,500  lunches  on  Court  days.  The  United  States 
also  provided  security  for  prisoners,  judges,  and 
prosecution,  furnished  administrative  services,  and 
provided  such  facilities  as  photostat,  mimeograph, 
and  sound  recording.  Over  30,000  photostats, 
about  fifty  million  pages  of  typed  matter,  and  more 
than  4,000  record  discs  were  produced.  The  Army 
also  met  indirect  requirements  such  as  dispensary 
and  hospital,  shipping,  postal,  post  exchange,  and 
other  servicing.  It  was  necessary  to  set  up  for  this 
personnel  every  facility  not  only  for  working,  but 
for  living  as  well,  for  the  community  itself  af- 
forded nothing.  The  Theatre  Commander  and  his 
staff,  Military  Government  officials,  area  com- 
manders and  their  staffs,  and  troops  were  cordially 
and  tirelessly  cooperative  in  meeting  our  heavy  re- 
quirements under  unusual  difficulties  and  had  the 
commendation,  not  only  of  the  American  staff,  but 
of  all  others. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  litigation  approaching 
this  in  magnitude  has  ever  been  attempted.  I  trust 
my  pride  will  be  pardonable  in  pointing  out  that 
this  gigantic  trial  was  organized  and  ready  to  start 
the  evidence  on  November  20, 1945 — less  than  seven 
months  after  I  was  appointed  and  after  the  sur- 
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render  of  Germany.1  It  was  concluded  in  less  time 
than  many  litigations  in  the  regularly  established 
Courts  of  this  country  which  proceed  in  one  lan- 
guage instead  of  four.  If  it  were  not  that  the  com- 
parison might  be  deemed  invidious,  I  could  cite 
many  anti-trust  actions,  rate  cases,  original  cases, 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  other 
large  litigations  that  have  taken  much  longer  to 
try. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  we  de- 
cided to  install  facilities  for  simultaneous  inter- 
pretation of  the  proceedings  into  four  languages. 
This  was  done  against  the  advice  of  professional 
interpreters  of  the  old  school  that  it  "would  not 
work."  It  does  work,  and  without  it  the  trial  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  in  this  time,  if  at  all. 
To  have  had  three  successive  translations  of  each 
question,  and  then  three  of  each  answer,  and  to 
have  had  each  speech  redelivered  three  times  in 
different  languages  after  the  first  delivery  finished, 
would  have  been  an  intolerable  waste  of  time.  The 
system  we  used  makes  one  almost  unaware  of  the 
language  barrier  so  rapidly  is  every  word  made 
available  in  each  language. 

II. 

Although  my  personal  undertaking  is  at  an  end, 
any  report  would  be  incomplete  and  misleading 
which  failed  to  take  account  of  the  general  war 
crimes  work  that  remains  undone  and  the  heavy 
burden  that  falls  to  successors  in  this  work.  A 
very  large  number  of  Germans  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  crimes  remains  unpunished.  There 
are  many  industrialists,  militarists,  politicians, 
diplomats,  and  police  officials  whose  guilt  does 
not  differ  from  those  who  have  been  convicted  ex- 
cept that  their  parts  were  at  lower  levels  and  have 
been  less  conspicuous. 

Under  your  Executive  Order  of  January  16, 
1946,  the  war  crimes  functions  devolve  upon  Mili- 
tary Government  upon  my  retirement.2  At  the 
time  this  order  was  signed  it  was  agreed  between 
Military  Government  and  myself  that  I  would  at 
once  name  Brigadier  General  Telford  Taylor  as 
deputy  in  charge  of  preparing  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  upon  my  retirement  he  would 
be  named  to  take  over  the  war  crimes  prosecution 
on  behalf  of  Military  Government.  He  has  as- 
sembled a  staff  and  prepared  a  program  of  prose- 
cutions against  representatives  of  all  the  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  Third  Keich  including  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  industrialists  and  financiers, 
leading  cabinet  ministers,  top  SS  and  police  offi- 
cials, and  militarists.  Careful  analysis  is  being 
made  of  the  Tribunal's  decision  to  determine  any 
effects  of  the  acquittal  of  Schacht  and  Von  Papen 
upon  this  plan  of  prosecution  of  industrialists  and 
financiers  who  are  clearly  subject  to  prosecution 
on  such  specific  charges  as  the  use  of  slave  labor. 
The  unsettled  question  is  by  what  method  these 
should  be  tried.  The  most  expeditious  method 
of  trial  and  the  one  that  will  cost  the  United  States 
the  least  in  money  and  in  manpower  is  that  each 
of  the  occupying  powers  assume  responsibility  for 
the  trial  within  its  own  zone  of  the  prisoners  in 
its  own  custody.  Most  of  these  defendants  can  be 
charged  with  single  and  specific  crimes  which  will 
not  involve  a  repetition  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Nazi  conspiracy.  The  trials  can  be  conducted 
in  two  languages  instead  of  four,  and  since  all  of 
the  judges  in  any  one  trial  would  be  of  a  single 
legal  system  no  time  would  be  lost  adjusting  dif- 
ferent systems  of  procedure. 

A  four-power,  four-language  international  trial 
is  inevitably  the  slowest  and  most  costly  method 
of  procedure.  The  chief  purposes  of  this  extraor- 
dinary and  difficult  method  of  trial  have  been 
largely  accomplished,  as  I  shall  later  point  out. 

There  is  neither  moral  nor  legal  obligation  on 
the  United  States  to  undertake  another  trial  of 
this  character.  While  the  International  Agree- 
ment makes  provision  for  a  second  trial,  minutes 
of  the  negotiations  will  show  that  I  was  at  all  times 
candid  to  the  point  of  being  blunt  in  telling  the 
conference  that  the  United  States  would  expect  one 
trial  of  the  top  criminals  to  suffice  to  document  the 
war  and  to  establish  the  principles  for  which  we 
contended,  and  that  we  would  make  no  commit- 
ment to  engage  in  another. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  our  Allies  that 
another  international  trial  of  industrialists  be 
held.  The  United  States  proposed  to  try  in  the 
first  trial  not  only  Alfried  Krupp,  but  several 
other  industrialists  and  cartel  officials.  Our  pro- 
posal was  defeated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  our 
three  Allies.  After  indictment,  when  it  appeared 
that  the  elder  Krupp  was  too  ill  to  be  tried,  the 
United  States  immediately  moved  that  Alfried 
Krupp  be  added  as  a  defendant  and  tried  for  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  29, 1945,  p.  850. 

2  Executive  Order  9679  (10  Federal  Register),  p.  703. 
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crimes  which  he  had  committed  as  chief  owner 
and  president  of  the  Krupp  armament  works.  This 
was  likewise  defeated  by  the  Combined  vote  of  all 
our  Allies.  Later,  the  Soviet  and  French  joined  in 
a  motion  to  include  Krupp,  but  it  was  denied  by 
the  Tribunal.  This  is  not  recited  in  criticism  of 
my  associates ;  it  was  their  view  that  the  number 
of  defendants  was  already  sufficiently  large  and 
that  to  add  others  would  delay  or  prolong  the 
trial.  However,  if  they  were  unwilling  to  take  the 
additional  time  necessary  to  try  industrialists  in 
this  case,  it  does  not  create  an  obligation  on  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  burdens  of  a  second 
international  trial. 

The  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  results  will 
be  obtained,  in  my  opinion,  from  immediate  com- 
mencement of  our  own  cases  according  to  plans 
which  General  Taylor  has  worked  out  in  the  event 
that  such  is  your  decision.  Of  course,  appropriate 
notifications  should  be  given  to  the  nations  asso- 
ciated with  us  in  the  first  trial. 

Another  item  of  unfinished  business  concerns  the 
permanent  custody  of  captured  documents.  In  the 
hands  of  the  prosecution  and  of  various  agencies 
there  are  large  numbers  of  documents  in  addition 
to  those  that  have  been  used  which  have  not  been 
examined  or  translated  but  which  probably  con- 
tain much  valuable  information.  These  are  the 
property  of  the  United  States.  They  should  be 
collected,  classified,  and  indexed.  Some  of  them 
may  hold  special  interest  for  particular  agencies ; 
all  of  them  should  be  available  ultimately  to  the 
public.  Unless  some  one  qualified  agency,  such  as 
the  Library  of  Congress,  is  made  responsible  for 
this  work  and  authorized  to  take  custody  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  considerable  danger 
that  these  documents  will  become  scattered,  de- 
stroyed, or  buried  in  specialized  archives.  The 
matter  is  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  calling 
it  to  your  attention. 

in. 

The  vital  question  in  which  you  and  the  country 
are  interested  is  whether  the  results  of  this  trial 
justify  this  heavy  expenditure  of  effort.  While 
the  sentences  imposed  upon  individuals  hold  dra- 
matic interest,  and  while  the  acquittals,  especially 
of  Schacht  and  Von  Papen,  are  regrettable,  the 

1  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1071. 

2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  12,  1945,  p.  214. 


importance  ©f  this  case  is  not  measurable  in  terms 
of  the  personal  fate  of  any  of  the  defendants  who 
were  already  broken  and  discredited  men.  We  are 
too  close  to  the  trial  to  appraise  its  long-range  ef- 
fects. The  only  criterion  of  success  presently  ap- 
plicable is  the  short-range  test  as  to  whether  we 
have  done  what  we  set  out  to  do.  This  was  out- 
lined in  my  report  to  you  on  June  7,  1945.1  By 
this  standard  we  have  succeeded. 

The  importance  of  the  trial  lies  in  the  principles 
to  which  the  Four  Powers  became  committed  by 
the  Agreement,  by  their  participation  in  the  prose- 
cution, and  by  the  judgment  rendered  by  the 
Tribunal.2  What  has  been  accomplished  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  We  negotiated  and  concluded  an  Agreement 
with  the  four  dominant  powers  of  the  earth,  signed 
at  London  on  August  8,  1945,  which  for  the  first 
time  made  explicit  and  unambiguous  what  was 
theretofore,  as  the  Tribunal  has  declared,  implicit 
in  International  Law,  namely,  that  to  prepare, 
incite,  or  wage  a  war  of  aggression,  or  to  conspire 
with  others  to  do  so,  is  a  crime  against  interna- 
tional society,  and  that  to  persecute,  oppress,  or  do 
violence  to  individuals  or  minorities  on  political, 
racial,  or  religious  grounds  in  connection  with 
such  a  war,  or  to  exterminate,  enslave,  or  deport 
civilian  populations,  is  an  international  crime,  and 
that  for  the  commission  of  such  crimes  individuals 
are  responsible.  This  Agreement  also  won  the 
adherence  of  nineteen  additional  nations  and  rep- 
resents the  combined  judgments  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  civilized  people.  It  is  a  basic 
charter  in  the  International  Law  of  the  future. 

2.  We  have  also  incorporated  its  principles  into 
a  judicial  precedent.     "The  power  of  the  prece- 
dent," Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  said,  "is  the  power  of  I 
the  beaten  path."     One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to 
this  trial  was  the  lack  of  a  beaten  path.     A  judg- 
ment  such  as  has  been  rendered  shifts  the  power 
of  the  precedent  to  the  support  of  these  rules  of 
law.     No  one  can  hereafter  deny  or  fail  to  know  j 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  Nazi  leaders  are  i 
adjudged  to  forfeit  their  lives  constitute  law — and  I 
law  with  a  sanction. 

3.  The  Agreement  devised  a  workable  procedure 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  which  reconciled  the  basic 
conflicts  in  Anglo-American,  French,  and  Soviet 
procedures.  In  matters  of  procedure,  legal  sys- 
tems differ  more  than  in  substantive  law.    But  the 
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Charter  set  up  a  few  simple  rules  which  assured  all 
of  the  elements  of  fair  and  full  hearing,  including 
counsel  for  the  defense.  Representatives  of  the 
Four  Powers,  both  on  the  Bench  and  at  the  Prose- 
cutors' tables,  have  had  to  carry  out  that  Agree- 
ment in  day-to-day  cooperation  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  law  is  a  contentious  profession  and  a 
litigation  offers  countless  occasions  for  differences 
even  among  lawyers  who  represent  the  same  clients 
and  are  trained  in  a  single  system  of  law.  When 
we  add  the  diversities  of  interests  that  exist  among 
our  four  nations,  and  the  differences  in  tradition, 
viewpoint  and  language,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
cooperation  was  beset  with  real  difficulties.  My 
colleagues,  representing  the  United  Kingdom. 
France,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  exemplified  the  best 
professional  tradition  of  their  countries  and  have 
earned  our  gratitude  for  the  patience,  generosity, 
good  will  and  professional  ability  which  they 
brought  to  the  task.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend 
that  we  have  not  had  moments  of  difference  and 
vexation,  but  the  steadfast  purpose  of  all  delega- 
tions that  this  first  international  trial  should  prove 
the  possibility  of  successful  international  coopera- 
tion in  use  of  the  litigation  process,  always  over- 
came transient  irritations. 

4.  In  a  world  torn  with  hatreds  and  suspicions 
where  passions  are  stirred  by  the  "frantic  boast  and 
foolish  word,"  the  Four  Powers  have  given  the 
example  of  submitting  their  grievances  against 
these  men  to  a  dispassionate  inquiry  on  legal  evi- 
dence. The  atmosphere  of  the  Tribunal  never 
failed  to  make  a  strong  and  favorable  impression 
on  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  because  of 
its  calmness  and  the  patience  and  attentiveness  of 
every  Member  and  Alternate  on  the  Tribunal.  The 
nations  have  given  the  example  of  leaving  punish- 
ment of  individuals  to  the  determination  of  inde- 
pendent judges,  guided  by  principles  of  law,  after 
hearing  all  of  the  evidence  for  the  defense  as  well 
as  the  prosecution.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  example  of  full  and  fair  hearing,  and  tranquil 
and  discriminating  judgment  will  do  something 
toward  strengthening  the  processes  of  justice  in 
many  countries. 

5.  We  have  documented  from  German  sources 
the  Nazi  aggressions,  persecutions,  and  atrocities 
with  such  authenticity  and  in  such  detail  that  there 
can  be  no  responsible  denial  of  these  crimes  in  the 
future  and  no  tradition  of  martyrdom  of  the  Nazi 
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leaders  can  arise  among  informed  people.  No 
history  of  this  era  can  be  entitled  to  authority 
which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  record  of 
Nurnberg.  While  an  effort  was  made  by  Goering 
and  others  to  portray  themselves  as  "glowing  pa- 
triots," their  admitted  crimes  of  violence  and  mean- 
ness, of  greed  and  graft,  leave  no  ground  for  future 
admiration  of  their  characters  and  their  fate  leaves 
no  incentive  to  emulation  of  their  examples. 

6.  It  has  been  well  said  that  this  trial  is  the 
world's  first  post  mortem  examination  of  a  totali- 
tarian regime.  In  this  trial,  the  Nazis  themselves 
with  Machiavellian  shamelessness  exposed  their 
methods  of  subverting  people's  liberties  and  estab- 
lishing their  dictatorship.  The  record  is  a  merci- 
less expose  of  the  cruel  and  sordid  methods  by 
which  a  militant  minority  seized  power,  suppressed 
opposition,  set  up  secret  political  police  and  con- 
centration camps.  They  resorted  to  legal  devices 
such  as  "protective  custody,"  which  Goering 
frankly  said  meant  the  arrest  of  people  not  be- 
cause they  had  committed  any  crime  but  because 
of  acts  it  was  suspected  they  might  commit  if  left 
at  liberty.  They  destroyed  all  judicial  remedies 
for  the  citizen  and  all  protections  against  terror- 
ism. The  record  discloses  the  early  symptoms  of 
dictatorship  and  shows  that  it  is  only  in  its  in- 
cipient stages  that  it  can  be  brought  under  control. 
And  the  testimony  records  the  German  example 
that  the  destruction  of  opposition  produces  even- 
tual deterioration  in  the  government  that  does  it. 
By  progressive  intolerance  a  dictatorship  by  its 
very  nature  becomes  so  arbitrary  that  it  cannot 
tolerate  opposition,  even  when  it  consists  merely 
of  the  correction  of  misinformation  or  the  com- 
munication to  its  highest  officers  of  unwelcome  in- 
telligence. It  was  really  the  recoil  of  the  Nazi 
blows  at  liberty  that  destroyed  the  Nazi  regime. 
They  struck  down  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and 
other  freedoms  which  pass  as  ordinary  civil  rights 
with  us,  so  thoroughly  that  not  even  its  highest 
officers  dared  to  warn  the  people  or  the  Fuehrer 
that  they  were  taking  the  road  to  destruction. 
The  Nurnberg  trial  has  put  that  handwriting  on 
the  wall  for  the  oppressor  as  well  as  the  oppressed 
to  read. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  extravagant  to  claim  that 
agreements  or  trials  of  this  character  can  make 
aggressive  war  or  persecution  of  minorities  im- 
possible, just  as  it  would  be  extravagant  to  claim 
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that  our  federal  laws  make  federal  crime  impos- 
sible. But  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  strengthen 
the  bulwarks  of  peace  and  tolerance.  The  four 
nations  through  their  prosecutors  and  through 
their  representatives  on  the  Tribunal,  have  enun- 
ciated standards  of  conduct  which  bring  new  hope 
to  men  of  good  will  and  from  which  future  states- 
men will  not  lightly  depart.  These  standards  by 
which  the  Germans  have  been  condemned  will  be- 
come the  condemnation  of  any  nation  that  is  faith- 
less to  them. 

By  the  Agreement  and  this  trial  we  have  put 
International  Law  squarely  on  the  side  of  peace  as 
against  aggressive  warfare,  and  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity as  against  persecution.  In  the  present  de- 
pressing world  outlook  it  is  possible  that  the  Nurn- 
berg  trial  may  constitute  the  most  important  moral 
advance  to  grow  out  of  this  war.  The  trial  and 
decision  by  which  the  four  nations  have  forfeited 
the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  political 
and  military  leaders  of  Germany  because  they  have 
violated  fundamental  International  Law,  do  more 
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than  anything  in  our  time  to  give  to  International 
Law  what  Woodrow  Wilson  described  as  "the 
kind  of  vitality  it  can  only  have  if  it  is  a  real  ex- 
pression of  our  moral  judgment." 

I  hereby  resign  my  commission  as  your  repre- 
sentative and  Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  United 
States.  In  its  execution  I  have  had  the  help  of 
many  able  men  and  women,  too  many  to  mention 
individually,  who  have  made  personal  sacrifice  to 
carry  on  a  work  in  which  they  earnestly  believed. 
I  also  want  to  express  deep  personal  appreciation 
for  this  opportunity  to  do  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
constructive  work  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
for  the  better  protection  of  persecuted  peoples.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  opportunity  ever  pre- 
sented to  an  American  lawyer.  In  pursuit  of  it 
many  mistakes  have  been  made  and  many  inade- 
quacies must  be  confessed.  I  am  consoled  by  the 
fact  that  in  proceedings  of  this  novelty,  errors  and 
missteps  may  also  be  instructive  to  the  future. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  H.  Jackson 


REPLY  OF  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  TO  JUSTICE  JACKSON 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  17] 

The  President  on  October  17  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son, accepting  his  resignation  as  Representative 
of  the  United  States  and  Chief  of  Counsel,  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal : 
Dear  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  : 

I  have  read  and  studied  deeply  the  report  which 
you  submitted  under  date  of  October  seventh  last 
concerning  the  prosecution  of  major  Nazi  war 
criminals  at  Nurnberg.  No  litigation  approaching 
this,  the  first  international  criminal  assize  in  his- 
tory, ever  was  attempted. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declar- 
ing that  the  historic  precedent  set  at  Nurnberg 
abundantly  justifies  the  expenditure  of  effort,  pro- 
digious though  it  was.  This  precedent  becomes 
basic  in  the  international  law  of  the  future.  The 
principles  established  and  the  results  achieved 
place  International  Law  on  the  side  of  peace  as 
against  aggressive  warfare. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  verdict  for  which  you 
worked  will  receive  the  accolade  of  civilized  people 
everywhere  and  will  stand  in  history  as  a  beacon 


to  warn  international  brigands  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  them. 

Although  your  own  part  in  the  dispensing  of 
international  justice  is  at  an  end  there  remains,  as 
you  emphasize,  the  task  of  meting  out  justice  to 
the  German  militarists,  industrialists,  politicians, 
diplomatists  and  police  officials  whose  guilt  does 
not  differ  from  the  guilt  of  the  criminals  who  have 
already  been  dealt  with  except  that  these  remain- 
ing malefactors  played  their  miserable  roles  at 
lower  levels.  I  note  what  you  say  concerning  the 
method  through  which  these  remaining  criminals 
are  to  be  brought  to  j  ustice.  The  recommendations 
which  you  make  in  this  regard,  coming  as  they  do 
out  of  your  experience  at  Nurnberg,  will  be  given 
careful  consideration. 

In  accepting,  effective  as  of  this  day,  your  res- 
ignation as  representative  of  the  President,  and 
Chief  of  Counsel  for  the  United  States,  I  can  but 
tender  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Nation  for  the  great  service  which  you  have 
rendered. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Arbitration  in  Inter- American  Affairs 

BY  ASSISTANT&SECRETARY  BRADEN  > 


The  American  republics  were  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  their  peoples  possess  the  "liberal  spirit". 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  reason  take  the  place 
of  force,  that  moral  values  be  supported  irrespec- 
tive of  material  considerations  and  that  the  clear 
expression  of  their  obligations,  rights  and  pur- 
poses be  the  guideposts  of  these  republics  in  the 
conduct  of  their  international  relations.    In  order 
that  the  most  ample  and  favorable  opportunity 
may  be  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  liberal  princi- 
ples, the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  in  a  spirit 
of  international  cooperation  and  continental  soli- 
darity, have  adopted  the  procedure  of  consulting 
freely  and  frequently  with  one  another  on  mat- 
ters of  common  interest.    In  this  way  potential 
differences  have  been  caught  at  their  inception,  be- 
fore they  have  become  irritants  and  before  irrevoc- 
able stands  have  been  taken  or  the  stubbornness 
of  human  vanity  has  spread  its  paralyzing  poison. 
Through  frank  interchanges  of  divergent  opinions 
the  heat  and  clamor  of  argument  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  a  true  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  mutu- 
ally   satisfactory    accommodations    have    been 
reached. 

To  get  together  in  a  friendly  and  intimate  at- 
mosphere, free  from  the  glare  and  provocative 
light  of  public  scrutiny,  in  order  to  talk  over  dif- 
ferences may  be  highly  effective  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  most  favorable  results  are 
achieved  when  it  is  done  under  experienced  guid- 
ance. The  Inter- American  and  Canadian- Ameri- 
can Commercial  Arbitration  Commissions  offer 
that  guidance.  Throughout  the  hemisphere,  they 
have  established  in  every  important  center  what 
may  rightly  be  called  clinics  for  preventive  law. 
Their  scientific  approach,  comparable  to  that  of 
preventive  medicine,  under  the  auspices  of  trained 
conciliators,  brings  together  men  who  have  fallen 
out  in  their  business  dealings.  Differences  which 
appear  obscure  and  intangible  from  afar  become 
clear  and  concrete  when  thus  expertly  examined 
near  at  hand.    The  respective  strengths  and  weak- 


nesses of  both  sides  are  put  in  balance.  This  talk- 
ing things  over  with  or  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
partial third  person  has  a  calming  effect.  Each 
disputant  develops  an  ability  to  put  himself  in  the 
other  fellow's  place  and  to  recognize  that  what  he 
had  thought  was  coal  black  or  pure  white,  in  real- 
ity is  often  grey.  Frequently  some  prejudice  or 
linguistic  or  other  misunderstanding  is  found  to 
have  influenced  one  or  the  other  party  more  than 
the.  actual  points  at  issue.  These  influences  once 
discovered  in  discussion  are  often  readily  removed 
and  satisfactory  settlements  are  concluded. 

As  a  result  of  these  mediatory  conversations  90 
percent  of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  Inter- 
American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission 
are  adjusted  without  even  the  appointment  of  spe- 
cial arbitrators.  That  is  to  say,  fact-finding,  con- 
ciliation, and  mediation  go  hand  in  hand  with 
arbitration. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  remaining 
10  percent,  which  actually  get  to  arbitration,  are 
fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled— and  far  more 
expeditiously  and  inexpensively  settled  than  they 
ever  could  have  been  by  courts  of  law.  In  fact, 
when  the  parties  reside  in  different  countries,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  jurisdiction  to  be  estab- 
lished, or  for  execution  thereof  to  be  obtained. 
Hence,  in  international  commercial  dealings,  arbi- 
tration becomes  not  only  the  best  but  well-nigh 
the  only  practical  and  economical  procedure. 
Any  business  dispute  which  crosses  national 
boundaries  and  which  arbitration  does  not  resolve 
may  very  possibly  remain  permanently  unre- 
solved. 

I  vividly  recall  how  the  boom  and  subsequent 
depression  following  World  War  I  created  count- 
less misunderstandings  among  the  merchants  of 
the  American  republics.  Practically  no  effective 
arbitration  facilities  then  existed  and  most  of  the 
disputes  remained  unadjusted,  were  left  to  fester, 
and  caused  ill-will,  which  seriously  prejudiced 

1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Boston  Con- 
ference on  Distribution  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Oct.  14,  and 
released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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our  friendly  relations.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
we  now  possess,  in  the  Inter- American  Commer- 
cial Arbitration  Commission,  a  fully  competent 
and  trusted  organization  which  can  and  does  iso- 
late the  disputes,  applies  to  them  preventive  and 
curative  measures,  and  so  averts  a  plague  of  dis- 
agreements which  otherwise  would  undermine  the 
business  health  of  the  hemisphere.  This  Com- 
mission, I  understand,  has  become  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  unified  system  in  the  history  of  arbi- 
tration. It  consists  of  100  members  in  all  of  the 
American  republics.  There  are  18  national  com- 
mittees. These,  the  arbitral  panels,  and  others 
involved  in  the  Commission's  work  total  1,036 
persons.  The  cases  presented  to  it  have  covered 
about  25  different  types  of  disputes.  During  the 
recent  war  the  Commission  has  settled  literally 
hundreds  of  claims  and  controversies.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  peacetime. 

So  desirable  does  the  Department  of  State  con- 
sider the  arbitration  of  business  disputes  between 
its  nationals  and  those  of  other  countries  that 
it  is  incorporating  suitable  provisions  therefor  in 
the  proposals  it  is  now  advancing  for  commercial 
treaties  with  a  number  of  other  governments. 

Certainly  the  inclusion  of  such  stipulations  on 
arbitration  will  create  a  confidence,  which,  im- 
plemented by  the  wide-spread  services  offered  by 
the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission,  will  ease  the  way  for,  speed  up,  and 
therefore  increase  the  interchange  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  throughout  the  21  American  repub- 
lics. I  submit  that  here  is  a  highly  valuable 
instrument  of  trade,  whose  employment  merits  the 
full  endorsement  and  support  of  the  Boston  Con- 
ference on  Distribution. 

As  a  disciple  of  the  Jeffersonian  proposition 
that  ideally  that  government  is  best  which  gov- 
erns least,  I  believe  industry  and  commerce  should 
resort  so  infrequently  as  possible  to  government, 
even  in  its  capacity  as  a  dispenser  of  justice,  and 
instead  they  should  provide  for  themselves  the 
maximum  attainable  to  essential  regulation.  This 
the  American  Arbitration  Association  and  the 
Inter- American  and  Canadian-American  Commis- 
sions do  most  competently  by  privately  ironing 
out  misunderstandings  and  disputes.  They  both 
typify  and  augment  the  efficiency  of  private 
enterprise. 
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In  this  latter  connection,  I  have  publicly  and 
repeatedly  put  on  the  record — as  I  did  four  weeks 
ago  in  Chicago — my  conviction  "that  private  en- 
terprise is  the  best  and  in  most  circumstances  the 
only  really  sound  means  to  develop  the  known  or 
unknown  resources  of  a  new  country."  I  under- 
score this  point  now  because  if  we  wish  substan- 
tially to  increase  the  distribution  of  our  goods 
in  the  other  republics  and  of  theirs  here,  our  pri- 
vate enterprises  must,  with  their  capital  and 
techniques,  collaborate  with  those  countries  to  in- 
crease their  national  wealth  and  to  raise  stand- 
ards of  living.  There  is  one  way  and  only  one 
way  by  which  standards  of  living  and  real  wages 
can  be  raised;  that  is,  by  increasing  per  capita 
productive  through  the  adoption  of  the  most 
modern  machinery,  tools,  and  methods,  and  by 
efficient  management.  The  job,  at  best,  will  be 
long  and  difficult,  but  it  must  be  done.  In  the 
measure  that  it  is  done  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere, the  general  level  of  production  will  rise; 
correspondingly  distribution  will  be  wider  and  the 
interchange  of  goods  will  increase.  The  welfare 
of  all  our  peoples  may  be  enhanced  by  higher 
standards  of  living  based  on  higher  real  wages  and 
greater  access  to  the  good  things  of  life. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  private  enterprise  which, 
I  am  confident,  it  will  more  than  meet.  It  is  not  a 
proper  undertaking  in  which  to  use  either  govern- 
ment funds  or  administration.  Government,  with 
certain  strictly  limited  and  manifest  exceptions, 
should  stay  out  of  business.  The  United  States 
fought  and  made  its  decisive  contribution  to  win- 
ning the  war  in  order  to  eliminate  the  danger  of 
totalitarian  ideology  and  stateism.  To  permit 
them  now  to  rear  their  heads  in  our  midst,  in  the 
economic  or  any  other  area,  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  liberal  spirit  for  which  we  stand  and  would 
mean  that  we  had  lost  the  peace!  We  of  the 
Americas,  as  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  statesman  of  this  hemisphere,  are  irrevocably 
opposed  to  unnecessary  intervention  by  the  state 
in  our  private  affairs. 

In  order  to  assist  in  converting  these  concepts 
I  have  expressed  into  concrete  programs,  the 
Department  of  State  is  anxious  in  every  appropri- 
ate way  to  cooperate  and  counsel  with  private 
enterprise. 

In  this  new  world  we  want  none  of  the  rigidly 
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regulated  and  static  equilibrium  which  in  the  end 
spells  death.  We  are  opposed  to  the  freezing  of 
our  economic  relationships  in  the  name  of  eco- 
nomic security,  to  the  denial  of  opportunity  and 
the  frustration  of  initiative,  for  this  is  the  pallia- 
tive that  eventually  kills.  Instead,  we  want  mo- 
tion, the  free  play  of  enterprise,  the  dynamic 
equilibrium  between  economic  security  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  the  steady,  vigorous  progress 
of  compelling  competition  under  democratic  cap- 
italism. Of  course,  motion  creates  friction  and 
heat,  which  will  destroy  the  machine  unless  there  is 
an  effective  cooling  and  lubricating  system.  Pre- 
cisely such  a  system — and  a  highly  efficient  one — 
fortunately  exists  in  the  form  of  the  arbitration 
organizations,  which  have  so  signally  honored  me 
on  this  splendid  occasion,  and  which  are  them- 
selves deserving  of  all  honor  from  those  of  us  who 
cherish  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  pros- 
perity. 

UNESCO  Delegation — Continued  from  'page  755 

Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  which  will  convene  in  Paris  on 
November  19 : 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William  Benton 

Archibald  MacLeish 

Arthur  H.  Compton,  Chancellor,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  member  of  editorial 
board,  New  York  Times 

George  D.  Stoddard,  President,  University  of  Illinois 

Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President,  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan,  Kans. 

Chester  Bowles 

Charles  Johnson,  Director,  Department  of  Social  Sci- 
ences, Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg,  member  of  the  advisory  board, 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 

George  N.  Shuster,  President,  Hunter  College,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  first  five  are  voting  delegates.  Assistant 
Secretary  Benton  will  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
delegation,  and  Archibald  MacLeish  as  deputy 
chairman. 

Also  a  part  of  the  delegation  will  be  a  group  of 
advisers  and  special  consultants  to  be  named 
shortly.  It  is  expected  that  the  delegation  will 
leave  the  United  States  between  November  11  and 
November  16. 
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Wheat  Allotted  to  South 
American  Countries 

[Released  to  the  press  October  17] 

The  United  States  has  arranged  special  allot- 
ments of  wheat  and  wheat  milled  into  flour  for 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  announced  on  October  17. 

The  allotments  were  authorized  and  handled  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  recently 
announced  world-wide  quarterly  wheat-  and  flour- 
export  program.  They  were  made  through  the 
Department  of  State  at  the  request  of  the  four 
nations,  who  are  in  dire  need  of  wheat. 

The  new  global  quarterly  program  of  allotments 
is  designed  to  replace  the  old  monthly  shipment 
program. 

Covering  the  fourth  quarter  of  1946,  the  allot- 
ments were  arranged  as  follows : 

Brazil — 120,000  long  tons  of  wheat  and  wheat 

milled  into  flour. 
Peru   and  Bolivia — 17,000  long  tons  each   of 

wheat  and  wheat  milled  into  flour. 
Uruguay — 17,000  long  tons  of  wheat. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  other  amounts  of  wheat 
and  wheat  milled  into  flour,  still  undelivered  be- 
cause of  the  ship  strike,  will  be  shipped  to  the 
South  American  nations  as  follows : 

Brazil — approximately  60,000  long  tons  of 
wheat  and  wheat  milled  into  flour. 

Uruguay — 17,000  long  tons  of  wheat. 

Peru — 10,600  long  tons  of  wheat  milled  into 
flour. 

Bolivia — 10,000  long  tons  of  wheat  milled  into 
flour. 

World  Trade  in  U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 

On  October  19  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  William  L.  Clayton,  discussed 
with  Sterling  Fisher,  Director  of  the  NBC  Uni- 
versity of  the  Air,  the  part  world  trade  plays  in 
foreign  policy.  This  program  was  one  in  a  series 
entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy",  presented  by 
NBC.  For  a  complete  text  of  the  radio  program 
entitled  "What  Part  Does  World  Trade  Play  in 
Our  Foreign  Policy?"  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  748  of  October  19. 
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AMERICAN  WOOL  IMPORT  POLICY 


by  James  Gilbert  Evans 


An  international  wool  meeting  will  be  held  in  London 
November  11-16,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  joint  review  and  discussion  of  the  world 
apparel-wool  situation  by  representatives  of  governments 
principally  interested  in  wool,  whether  consumers  or  pro- 
ducers. A  brief  summary  of  American  apparel-wool  import 
policy  is  therefore  pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  formulation  of  national  and  inter- 
national programs. 


The  United  States  is  interested  in  apparel  wool 
both  as  a  producer  and  as  an  importer.  Although 
United  States  dependence  on  foreign  wool  ap- 
peared to  be  declining  before  the  war,  require- 
ments for  the  armed  forces  since  1940  necessitated 
greatly  increased  importation.  Since  the  end  of 
hostilities,  consumption  has  remained  well  above 
the  pre-war  level  and  the  United  States  continues 
its  role  as  a  major  importer  of  apparel  wool.  Do- 
mestic wools  have  been  supported  at  prices  above 
the  duty-paid  prices  of  foreign  wools  since  1940. 

World  production  of  apparel  wool  was  main- 
tained during  the  war  years,  but  world  consump- 
tion declined  with  the  loss  of  important  markets 
in  Europe  and  Japan.  The  carry-over  stocks 
accumulated  since  1940  threaten  to  overhang  the 
world  market  for  many  years. 

As  a  major  importer,  United  States  apparel- wool 
price-support  and  import  policy  is  of  some  con- 
cern to  foreign  wool  growers.  Likewise,  pricing 
and  export  policies  followed  in  the  liquidation  of 
world  apparel-wool  stocks  are  of  concern  to  United 
States  wool  growers. 

The  I  titer- War  Period 

Import  Duties 

Wool  growers  in  the  United  States  have  had 
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tariff  protection  since  1816,  except  for  the  periods 
1894-97  and  1913-21,  when  wool  was  on  the  free 
list.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Underwood 
act  of  1913  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  the  import 
duty  was  11  cents  a  pound  grease  basis,  which, 
owing  to  the  high  yields  of  imported  wools,  was 
equivalent  to  about  20  cents  a  clean  pound.  A 
sharp  fall  in  prices  in  1921  led  to  the  inclusion  of  a 
wool  duty  of  45  cents  a  scoured  pound  on  most 
imports  under  the  Emergency  Tariff  Act  of  1921. 
This  tariff  was  replaced  by  the  Fordney-McComber 
tariff  act  of  1922,  which  established  the  basic  duty 
on  a  clean  content  basis  at  31  cents  a  pound  for 
wools  finer  than  44's.1  Since  1930,  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  act,  the  duty  on 
the  same  wools  has  been  34  cents.  The  duties  on 
44's  and  coarser  wools  were  substantially  reduced 
in  the  act  of  1930. 

Wools  finer  than  44's  constitute  about  98.5 
percent  of  the  total  domestic-wool  production. 
No  reduction  in  the  duties  on  these  wools  has  been 
made  through  concessions  in  trade  agreements. 
Concessions  were  made  in  the  trade  agreement 
with  Argentina  in  1941  and  later  included  in  the 


1  The   spinning   count   number   denotes   the    degree   of 
fineness  of  wool  fiber. 
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trade  agreement  with  Uruguay  with  respect  to 
duties  on  the  coarser  apparel  wools,  which  the 
United  States  produces  only  in  negligible  quan- 
tities. 

The  average  ad  valorem  equivalent  rate  of  duty 
on  wools  finer  than  44's  but  not  finer  than  56's 
was  76.5  percent  of  the  declared  import  value  for 
the  years  1936-39.  On  wools  finer  than  56's  the 
average  was  62  percent.  Since  the  wool  duty  is 
specific,  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  rises  as  the 
price  of  wool  declines. 

The  average  farm  price  for  wool  in  the  years 
1935-39  averaged  102  percent  of  parity  (1909-14 
base).  During  the  same  years,  1935-39,  farm 
prices  for  cotton  averaged  65  percent  of  parity, 
for  corn  84  percent,  and  for  wheat  74  percent. 

Domestic-wool  prices  on  the  Boston  market 
have  fluctuated  widely  under  the  impact  of  wars 
and  depressions.  From  the  inflation  level  of  205 
cents  a  clean  pound  for  fine  territory  staple  in 
March  1920,  prices  fell  to  a  low  point  of  82  cents 
in  the  summer  of  1921.  In  the  years  1922-29 
prices  fluctuated  between  168  and  84  cents  a 
pound.  They  fell  to  36  cents  a  pound  in  July  1932 
at  the  low  point  of  the  depression.  Following  the 
depression,  prices  rose  to  a  high  of  114  cents  early 
in  1937  and  were  74  cents  in  August  1939  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  import  duty 
was  24  percent  of  the  average  Boston  price  of 
fine  territory  wools  in  1923,  73  percent  in  1932,  33 
percent  in  1937,  and  41  percent  in  1939. 

Pre-War  Imports 

The  burden  of  adjustment  to  fluctuations  in 
both  production  and  consumption  fell  on  imports. 

During  the  inter-war  period,  domestic  produc- 
tion showed  an  upward  trend  with  moderate  fluc- 
tuations in  output  from  year  to  year  while  con- 
sumption was  affected  by  the  level  of  industrial 
employment.  Domestic  per-capita  consumption, 
however,  for  the  1935-39  period  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1925-29.  In  1932,  the  United  States 
imported  but  13.5  million  pounds  actual  weight  of 
apparel  wool  compared  to  378  million  in  1918, 172 
million  in  1925,  and  150  million  in  1937.  A  com- 
parison of  the  more  prosperous  years  in  each  of  the 
decades  of  the  inter-war  period  shows  a  decline  in 
average  United  States  imports  from  128  million 


pounds  actual  weight  in  1925-29  to  86  million  in 
1935-39.  United  States  imports  constituted  9  per- 
cent of  the  apparel  wool  exported  from  the  surplus- 
producing  countries  in  the  first  period,  and  but  5 
percent  in  the  second. 

United  States  Production,  Imports,  and  Consumption 
(In  million  pounds) 


Produc- 
tion (shorn 
&  pulled) 


Average: 

1922-29 

Import  duty  31£ 
1930-39 

Import  duty  34£ 


317 
427 


Imports 
(actual! 
weight) 


146 
65 


Mill  Con- 
sumption 
(estimated 
shorn  & 
pulled  basis) 


511 
515 


Of  the  dutiable  wools  imported  into  the  Unitec 
States  in  the  years  1937-39,  35  percent  were  Aus 
tralian,  22  percent  Argentine,  15  percent  Uru 
guayan,  13  percent  New  Zealand,  and  4  percen 
South  African  (Cape). 

Wartime  Apparel-Wool  Programs 

United  States  wartime  mill  consumption  of  ap 
parel  wool  was  almost  double  the  pre-war  rate 
averaging  more  than  1  billion  pounds  grease  basi 
for  the  years  1941-45.  Domestic-wool  productioi 
equalled  approximately  43  percent  of  the  require 
ments  for  the  country's  war  economy. 

During  the  period  of  rearmament  and  in  th 
early  war  years,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Unite 
States  to  stockpile  foreign  wools  and  to  encourag 
domestic-wool  production  through  the  paymer 
of  price  premiums  because  of  the  possibility  ths 
trade  with  the  exporting  countries  might  be  pai 
tially  cut  off. 

Stockpile  Programs 

In  1940,  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Con 
mission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
emergency  stockpile  of  foreign  wools  in  the  Unite 
States  to  provide  for  essential  requirements  in  tlj 
event  imports  were  curtailed.  At  the  request  j 
the  United  States  Government,  the  United  Kin 
dom  Government  agreed  in  December  1940  to  sto  i 
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a  reserve  of  250  million  pounds  actual  weight  of 
Australian  wools,  which  would  be  made  available 
to  domestic  mills  in  an  emergency.1  The  Ministry 
of  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  retained  own- 
ership of  the  stockpile.  The  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation,  as  agent  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, was  obligated  to  pay  transportation  and 
storage  costs. 

In  1942  pursuant  to  a  directive  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  authorizing  a  stockpile 
of  1  billion  pounds  of  apparel  wool,  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  purchased  a  total  of  302.5 
million  pounds  actual  weight  of  Australian  wools 
and  34.7  million  pounds  actual  weight  of  Uru- 
guayan wools. 

In  October  1941  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora- 
tion also  agreed  to  accept  South  African  (Cape) 
wool  for  storage  on  a  consignment  basis  with  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  available  for 
United  States  consumption  in  an  emergency.  This 
arrangement  was  terminated  on  June  30,  1942,  at 
which  time  122  million  pounds  of  Cape  wool  was 
warehoused  in  the  United  States.  In  April  1942 
the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  agreed  infor- 
mally to  accept  whatever  quantities  of  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  and  Cape  wools  the  British  Ministry 
of  Supply  would  ship  to  the  United  States  for 
storage  and  transshipment  to  England.  An  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Kingdom,  signed  on  July 
20,  1943,  replacing  existing  storage  agreements 
set  the  upper  limit  on  quantity  which  the  De- 
fense Supplies  Corporation  would  accept  for 
storage  at  900  million  pounds  actual  weight  and 
obligated  the  Ministry  of  Supply  to  keep  a  mini- 
mum of  400  million  pounds  in  this  stockpile. 
These  stocks  were  to  be  available  to  both  countries 
should  they  be  required  to  meet  "strategic  needs". 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  under  this  agree- 
ment were  terminated  in  September  1943.  Trans- 
portation and  storage  charges  were  to  be  shared 
equally  by  the  Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation  until  one  year  following  the 
end  of  hostilities.  The  agreement  also  provided 
that,  upon  the  general  suspension  of  all  hostilities, 
the  stockpile  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  United 
States  without  a  further  understanding  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom  having  first  been  reached.  The  maxi- 
mum quantity  warehoused  in  the  United  States 


under  this  stockpile  program  was  518  million 
pounds  actual  weight,  the  major  portion  of  which 
had  been  reexported  before  the  terminal  date  of 
the  agreement. 

In  December  1943  the  War  Production  Board 
approved  the  release  of  the  stocks  of  foreign  wool 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Defense  Sup- 
plies Corporation,  and  they  were  subsequently 
liquidated  through  sales  at  public  auction  and  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. 

Wool-purchase  agreements  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  Domin- 
ions facilitated  the  making  of  arrangements  for 
stockpiling  in  the  United  States.  At  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  United  Kingdom  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Gov- 
ernments for  the  purchase  of  their  exportable  sur- 
pluses of  wool  during  the  war  and  one  wool-year 
following  the  end  of  hostilities.  An  agreement  on 
similar  lines  was  entered  into  with  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  late  in  1940;  The 
purpose  of  these  United  Kingdom-Dominion 
agreements  was  to  insure  supplies  of  wool  needed 
for  military  and  civilian  uses  at  reasonable  prices 
and  to  provide  a  stable  market  for  Dominion 
wools. 

Price-Support  Program, 

When  the  United  States  rearmament  program 
was  inaugurated  in  1940,  the  application  of  the 
Buy  American  Act  of  1933 2  in  the  purchase  of 
wool  textiles  for  the  armed  forces  caused  the  prices 
of  domestic  wools  to  rise  above  the  prices  of  duty- 
paid  foreign  wools.  Although  an  administrative 
order  in  November  1940  permitted  the  use  of 
foreign  wools  in  filling  Government  contracts, 
price  premiums  continued  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of 
domestic  wools  in  filling  some  Government  con- 
tracts. There  was  an  average  spread  of  about 
17  cents  a  clean  pound  between  the  prices  of  do- 
mestic and  imported  wools  existing  at  the  time 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  established  ceil- 
ing prices  on  wools  effective  February  28, 1942. 

With  the  decline  in  military  requirements  be- 
ginning in  1943  and  a  growing  labor  shortage  in 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  15, 1940,  p.  554. 

2  47  Stat.  1520. 
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the  textile  mills,  the  demand  for  domestic  wools 
became  uncertain.  Mills  preferred  foreign  wools 
not  only  because  of  their  relatively  lower  price  but 
also  because  less  labor  was  required  in  their  utili- 
zation because  of  superior  preparation  for  market. 
In  order  to  stabilize  returns  to  domestic  growers, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  announced  a 
program  to  purchase  the  1943  clip  at  ceiling  prices. 
This  purchase  program  was  extended  to  each  suc- 
ceeding clip  and  is  currently  scheduled  to  continue 
in  operation  until  April  15, 1947. 

After  a  record  output  of  459  million  pounds 
grease  basis  in  1942,  United  States  wool  produc- 
tion has  fallen  off  each  year  and  was  about  358 
million  in  1946.  The  support  price  at  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  announced  it 
would  purchase  the  1946  clip  was  123  percent  of 
parity  (1909-14  base)  on  June  15,  1946.  On  the 
same  date,  the  farm  price  for  cotton  was  112  per- 
cent of  parity,  for  wheat  105  percent,  for  corn 
118  percent,  and  for  beef  cattle  (which  compete 
with  sheep  for  range  and  farm  resources) ,  140  per- 
cent. The  import  duty  of  34  cents  was  33  percent 
of  the  average  price  received  by  growers  for  the 
1945  clip,  which  was  approximately  104  cents  a 
clean  pound.  Prices  to  growers  averaged  about 
19  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  above  the  duty-paid 
import  price  of  foreign  wool.1  The  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  the  duties  levied  on  wools  finer  than 
44's  actually  imported  in  1939  was  79  percent  of 
their  value  and  65  percent  in  1943. 
Production,  Consumption,  Imports 

United  States  dependence  upon  imported  wool 
in  the  six  years  1940-45  is  reflected  in  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Million  pounds 
Average  1940^5  Srease  basis 

Production       4^4 

Consumption 9®c5 

Imports  for  consumption 574 

During  this  period  804  million  pounds  were  im- 
ported on  Government  account  for  stockpiling. 


1  Based  on  price  at  Boston  market  of  domestic  fine- 
combing  territory  wools,  compared  with  Australian  64's- 
70's  good  top-making  quality  including  import  duty  and 
reflecting  adjustment  for  difference  in  preparation. 


Stocks  Accumulation 

As  mills  turned  to  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  use  of  domestic 
wools  dropped  sharply  and  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  domestic  wools  increased. 
On  July  1,  1945  the  Corporation  held  327  million 
pounds  grease  basis  and  on  July  1,  1946,  499 
million  pounds. 

In  November  1945  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration announced  its  intention  to  make  domestic 
wools  available  to  mills  in  competition  with  duty- 
paid  foreign  wools.  This  action  was  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  continued  accumulation  of  stocks, 
and,  with  a  further  reduction  in  selling  price  in 
February  1946,  sales  in  the  first  half  of  1946  for 
domestic  fine-combing  territory  wools  were  made 
at  about  19  cents  a  pound  scoured  basis  below  the 
purchase  price. 

World  apparel-wool  production  exceeded  con- 
sumption in  the  war  years,  and  consequently  on 
July  1, 1945  world  carry-over  stocks  approximated 
5  billion  pounds,  which  was  about  three  times  the 
average  carry-over  stock  in  pre-war  years.  Of 
these  accumulated  stocks,  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Supply  owned  more  than  two  thirds. 
Carry-over  stocks  held  in  the  five  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere wool-exporting  countries  declined  from  an 
estimated  3  billion  pounds  grease  basis  on  July  1, 
1945  to  2,700  million  pounds  on  July  1, 1946. 

Post-War  Developments 

From  the  point  of  view  of  United  States  wool 
growers,  the  continuation  of  the  wartime  price- 
support  program  is  considered  unsatisfactory: 
first,  because  it  is  on  a  year-to-year  basis  with  no 
legislative  assurance  that  it  will  be  continued 
through  the  reconversion  period;  and  second,  be-j 
cause  its  successful  operation  involves  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  will 
therefore  require  annual  appropriations. 

It  is  ordinarily  estimated  that  at  least  a  decade 
may  be  required  for  the  orderly  liquidation  of  thej 
surplus  world  stocks.  Unless  the  wool-textile  in- 
dustry in  the  war-torn  areas  can  be  rehabilitated 
and  world  consumption  of  apparel  wool  can  be 
maintained  at  a  level  above  that  of  the  pre-wad 
years,  the  liquidation  of  surplus  stocks  will  neces- 
sitate either  an  arbitrary  curtailment  of  produc- 
tion or  the  sale  of  wools  in  the  export  markets  be 
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low  the  equilibrium  price  which  would  otherwise 
equate  the  world  rate  of  production  with  the  rate 
of  consumption.  Tariffs  or  other  measures  which 
increase  the  cost  of  wool  textiles  in  the  importing 
countries  would  operate  to  discourage  consump- 
tion and  enhance  the  vulnerability  of  wool  in  com- 
petition with  the  synthetic  fibers. 

Wool  is  experiencing  increasing  competition 
from  the  synthetic  fibers.  United  States  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  staple  fiber  increased  from  30 
million  pounds  in  1938  to  approximately  168  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1945.  There  is  a  duty  of  25  per- 
cent ad  valorem  levied  on  imports  of  this  fiber. 
While  duty-paid  imported  fine  wool  of  good  top- 
making  quality  was  available  to  domestic  mills  in 
1945  at  about  109  cents  a  clean  pound,  viscose 
rayon  staple  fiber  was  available  at  25  cents  a  pound 
and  acetate  rayon  staple  fiber  at  38  cents  a  pound. 
It  is  expected  that  nylon  staple  fiber,  when  it  be- 
comes commercially  available,  will  also  be  found 
satisfactory  for  blending  with  wool  as  well  as  for 
substituting  for  wool  in  some  uses. 

U .K  -Dominion  Wool  Disposals  Limited 

Since  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  Dominion  Governments  have  primary 
responsibility  for  liquidating  Empire  surplus  wool 
stocks,  a  conference  of  representatives  of  these 
governments  at  the  official  and  expert  levels  was 
held  in  London  in  April-May  1945  to  review  the 
situation  and  make  recommendations  for  joint 
action.  The  report  and  recommendations  of  this 
conference  were  accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  three  Dominion  Governments  in  August  1945. 
The  establishment  of  the  joint  organization  under 
the  name  of  JJ .K. -Dominion  Wool  Disposals 
Limited,  as  recommended  by  the  conference,  was 
announced  in  July  1946.  Under  this  agreement, 
the  stock  of  Dominion-grown  wools  owned  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Supply  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  joint  ownership  of  the  United  King- 
dom Government  and  the  Dominion  Government 
concerned.  In  September  1946  wool  auctions  were 
resumed  at  which  current  clips  and  wool  from  the 
jointly  owned  stock  are  offered.  Wool  from  the 
current  clips  will  be  taken  up  by  the  joint  organ- 
ization if  not  sold  at  prices  equivalent  to  the  auc- 
tion reserve  prices  which  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
organization  from  time  to  time. 


The  directors  of  the  U.K.-Dominion  Wool  Dis- 
posals Limited  have  announced  that  the  organiza- 
tion will  endeavor  to  maintain  the  current  price 
level  during  the  forthcoming  season  unless  it  be- 
comes "necessary  to  meet  a  definite  trend  in  demand 
which  appears  to  be  of  lasting  character".  Rela- 
tive prices  of  different  types  of  wool  may,  however, 
be  changed. 

As  long  as  the  U.K.-Dominion  Wool  Disposals 
Limited  continues  in  operation,  the  prices  of 
foreign  wools  should  be  characterized  by  much 
greater  stability  than  in  the  inter-war  period,  and 
this  stability  should  be  reflected  in  the  prices  of 
domestic  wools  in  the  Boston  market. 

Other  apparel-wool  producing  and  importing 
countries  have  a  considerable  stake  in  the  stock- 
liquidation  and  pricing  policies  followed  by  the 
joint  organization.  This  interest  of  other  coun- 
tries was  recognized  by  the  organization,  which 
has  issued  the  following  statement  with  respect 
to  procedure  for  establishing  a  consultative  com- 
mittee : 

"The  International  Wool  Textile  Organisation 
will  be  invited  to  nominate  representatives  to  form, 
with  the  addition  of  representatives  from  major 
consuming  countries,  a  Committee  to  act  in  a  con- 
sultative capacity  to  the  Board  of  the  Company 
from  the  point  of  view  of  wool  consumers.  Fur- 
ther, in  order  to  facilitate  and  expand  the  con- 
sumption of  wool  the  Joint  Organisation  will 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  appropriate  bodies 
interested  in  such  matters  as  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  wool  textile  industry  in  consuming  countries." 

United  States  Senate  Committee  Hearings 

In  order  to  provide  the  various  groups  interested 
in  the  domestic  wool  industry  an  opportunity  to 
offer  their  views,  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Pro- 
duction, Transportation  and  Marketing  of  Wool  in 
November-December  1945. 

Outstanding  among  the  suggestions  advanced 
during  the  hearings  as  features  of  a  long-range 
domestic  wool  program  were:  (a)  an  increase  in 
the  present  rate  of  duty  in  sufficient  amount  to  off- 
set the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  foreign 
and  domestic  wool ;  ( 6 )  the  establishment  of  quo- 
tas on  the  importation  of  foreign  wool  limiting 
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the  amount  that  could  be  imported  in  any  one  year 
to  the  amount  by  which  annual  consumption  ex- 
ceeds annual  production;  (c)  the  purchase  of  all 
wool,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  by  a  Government 
agency  which  would  sell  at  a  price  equivalent  to 
the  average  cost  of  procurement;  and  (d)  the 
maintenance  of  prices  of  domestic  wools  at  present 
ceiling  levels  or  cost  of  production  plus  a  reason- 
able profit  by  the  sale  of  domestic  wools  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  line  with  the 
price  of  duty-paid  foreign  wool  at  all  times,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  being  reimbursed 
with  funds  procured  from  duties  collected  on  for- 
eign wools  imported. 

The  program,  (c)  above,  advanced  by  Dean  J. 
A.  Hill  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  received 
wide-spread  support  including  that  of  wool-grow- 
ers associations,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration, and  the  Livestock  Marketing  Association. 
Under  this  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to  support, 
through  purchase  operations,  a  price  for  domes- 
tically produced  wool  not  less  than  the  higher  of 
(a)  comparable  prices  as  of  January  15,  1946,  or 
(&)  current  comparable  price.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  also  acquire  by  importation  or 
from  foreign-held  stocks  in  the  United  States 
amounts  of  foreign  wool  which  when  added  to  the 
available  domestically  produced  wood  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  manufac- 
turers, processors,  and  other  consumers  of  raw  wool 
in  the  United  States,  and  sell  both  domestic  and 
foreign  wool  at  a  price  per  pound  equal  to  the 
average  cost  incurred  in  the  acquisition. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee, 
William  L.  Clayton,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  indicated  that  either  an  increase  in  the  im- 
port duty  on  apparel  wool  or  the  imposition  of 
quota  restrictions  on  imports  would  be  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  American  economic  foreign  policy, 
which  is  directed  toward  the  reduction  of  world 
trade  barriers  and  the  opening  up  of  channels  of 
international  commerce.  Mr.  Clayton  expressed 
doubt  that  the  American  people  would  favor  resort 
to  state  trading  such  as  was  involved  in  the  Hill 
Plan,  except  in  time  of  war.  For  these  reasons 
he  favored  measures  which  would  enable  domestic 


1  BmxBrnN  of  Mar.  24, 1946,  p.  491. 


wool  to  compete  with  foreign  wool  in  the  domestic 
market  at  the  duty-paid  import  price. 

Proposed  United  States  Program 

In  a  letter  to  President  Truman  in  January  1946, 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,1  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Production, 
Transportation  and  Marketing  of  Wool,  urged  co- 
operation with  the  Committee  to  frame  a  long- 
term  government  policy  on  domestic  wool.    He 
stated  (a)  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion was  purchasing  the  domestic  clip  at  ceiling 
prices  established  in  1942  only  on  a  year-to-year 
basis  and  without  any  assurance  to  the  growers 
that  the  program  would  be  continued  during  the 
reconversion  period;   (b)   foreign  wool  supplies 
and  prices  would,  during  the  period  of  liquidation 
of  surplus  foreign  wool  stocks,  be  controlled  by  a 
joint  organization  established  by  the  United  King- 
dom Government  and  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa;  and  (c) 
under   these   circumstances   the   domestic  wool- 
growing  industry  was  declining.    He  expressed 
the  belief  that,  unless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  adopted  a  constructive  long-term 
policy,  the  very  existence  of  the  wool-growing 
industry  of  this  country  would  be  threatened. 
President  Truman  requested  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  review  the  wool 
situation  with  other  interested  departments  and 
agencies  and  to  propose  a  wool  program  that  was 
mutually  satisfactory.     Such  a  program  was  pre- 
pared and  was  transmitted  by  President  Truman 
to  Senator  O'Mahoney  in  March  1946  as  represent- 
ing the  considered  views  of  the  Administration  on 
the  best  methods  of  solving  a  serious  problem. 

The  President's  program  suggested  that  Con- 
gress enact  wool  legislation  which  would  provide 
that:  (1)  the  parity  price  of  wool  be  revised  or 
established  at  a  so-called  "comparable  level," 
since  1909-14  was  an  unfavorable  period  for  wool 
prices,  partially  because  of  the  elimination  of  im- 
port duties  on  wool  in  1913;  (2)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  support  incomes  to  wool  pro- 
ducers through  purchases,  loans,  or  payments 
within  the  same  percentage  range  of  the  revised 
parity  prices  as  it  was  directed  to  support  prices  to 
producers  of  basic  agricultural  commodities,  at 
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not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
revised  parity;  (3)  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration be  authorized  to  continue  to  sell  wool  at 
prices  competitive  with  duty-paid  imported  for- 
eign wool;  and  (4)  funds  from  the  gross  receipts 
from  duties  collected  under  the  customs  laws  be 
appropriated  and  made  available  to  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  offset  the  losses  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  under  purchase  or  loan  oper- 
ations, or  the  amount  of  payments  made  to  wool 
producers  in  lieu  of  such  purchase  or  loan  opera- 
tion. 

The  proposed  program  submitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident also  recognized  the  importance  to  United 
States  wool  growers  of  collaboration  with  other 
wool-growing  and  wool-consuming  countries  in 
order  to  coordinate  world  wool-marketing  and 
price  policies.  With  respect  to  the  world  wool 
problem,  the  President's  communication  to  Sena- 
tor O'Mahoney  contained  the  following  para- 
graph : 

"In  addition  to  such  legislative  program,  it 

Conversations  on  Wool  Problems 

At  the  invitation  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  conversations  concerning 
prospective  wool  problems  will  be  held  in  London, 
November  11-16,  between  major  wool-producing 
and  wool-consuming  countries.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  the  exchange  of  information  and  views 
by  the  various  governments. 

During  the  war  a  large  surplus  of  wool  equal  to 
about  three  times  the  normal  carry-over  accumu- 
lated in  the  British  Dominions.  In  order  to  mar- 
ket these  stocks  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
formed  the  British  Wool  Disposals  Limited,  a  cor- 
poration jointly  owned  by  the  four  Governments. 
The  presence  of  so  large  a  trading  organization  in 
the  wool  market  is  the  source  of  some  apprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  other  wool-producing  and  wool- 
consuming  countries. 

In  the  United  States  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  holds  large  stocks  of  domestic  wool. 
This  fact,  the  world  surplus,  and  other  contribu- 
tory factors  have  resulted  in  a  decline  in  sheep 
numbers  and  wool  production  in  this  country. 
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would  seem  desirable  to  have  the  executive  agen- 
cies undertake  the  development  of  an  interna- 
tional wool  agreement  in  collaboration  with  the 
various  interested  foreign  governments  to  provide 
for  coordinated  action  and  more  unified  supervi- 
sion of  world  wool  marketing  and  price  policies 
from  the  standpoints  of  producers,  consumers,  and 
international  trade.  I  am  asking  the  executive 
agencies  to  determine  the  willingness  of  foreign 
governments  to  participate  in  such  undertaking. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  hoped  that  consultations  can 
be  held  with  foreign  wool  agencies  which  will  pro- 
vide for  a  mutual  understanding  of  objectives  and 
activities  in  selling  policies." 

The  Seventy-ninth  Congress  failed  to  enact  a 
wool  bill  before  adjournment.  However,  a  bill, 
S-2033,  embodying  the  essential  features  of  the 
program  recommended  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. It  is  expected  that  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  enact  legislation  embodying  long-term  wool 
policy  before  the  expiration  of  the  purchase  pro- 
gram on  March  31, 1947. 


Recognizing  the  possible  harm  which  might  result 
from  unwise  handling  of  these  problems,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  wool  industry.  In  the  meantime  he 
asked  the  executive  agencies  to  hold  consultations 
with  foreign  wool  agencies  which  would  provide 
for  mutual  understanding  of  objectives  and  activi- 
ties in  selling  policies.  In  accordance  with  these 
instructions  the  United  States  is  cooperating  in 
the  wool  talks. 

Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief  of  International  Re- 
sources Division,  heads  the  U.S.  Delegation. 
Robert  Schwenger,  Preston  Richards,  and  Floyd 
Davis  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Clarence 
W.  Nichols  of  the  Department  of  State ;  and  Paul 
Nyhus,  Agricultural  Attache  at  the  London  Em- 
bassy, are  the  other  members.  The  countries 
which  have  been  invited  to  be  represented  at  the 
conversations  are :  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Canada,  China,  France,  India,  Italy,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  Uruguay,  United  States,  and 
U.S.S.R. ;  it  is  not  known  whether  the  last  named 
will  accept. 
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PROBLEM  OF  THE  TURKISH  STRAITS:  PRINCIPAL  TREATIES 
AND  CONVENTIONS  (1774-1936) 


Edited,,  with  an 
Introduction,  by 
Harry  N.  Howard 


This  series  of  treaties  and  conventions  is  being  presented  for 
public  use  because  of  the  current  interest  in  the  problem  of 
the  Turkish  Straits.  No  pretense  is  made  to  completeness, 
since  the  publication  is  confined  to  the  important  treaties 
following  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainardji  {177 Jf.)  when  the 
Black  Sea  was  first  really  opened  to  the  passage  of  commer- 
cial vessels  and  the  modern  history  of  the  problem  may  be 
said  to  have  begun. 


The  problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  con- 
tinuous in  history.  It  reaches  from  the  period 
of  the  Trojan  Wars,  in  the  twelfth  century  B.  C, 
through  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
and  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  to  today's 
latest  newspaper  stories. 

The  modern  history  of  the  problem  of  the 
Straits  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  Treaty 
of  Kuchuk-Kainardji  between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  July  10,  1774,  according  to 
which  Russian  commercial  vessels  received  the 
right  to  pass  through  the  Straits  to  and  from 
the  Black  Sea — a  right  granted  in  the  ensuing 
years  to  the  commercial  vessels  of  other  nations 
as  well. 

Aside  from  the  Treaty  of  Kuchuk-Kainardji 
the  well-known  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Eskelessi,  July 
8,  1833,  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
is  included.    This,  likewise,  is  true  of  the  great 

1For  an  article  by  Harry  N.  Howard  analyzing  this 
convention,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  435. 


international  conventions  of  1840,  1841, 1856,  and 
1878,  which  firmly  established  the  interests  of  the 
various  European  powers  in  the  Straits,  defined 
the  international  character  of  the  Straits,  and  laid 
down  the  basic  principles  governing  the  passage 
of  both  commercial  and  war  vessels  through  the 
Straits.  In  principle,  according  to  the  nineteenth 
century  conventions  of  the  Straits,  those  strategic 
waters  were  to  be  open,  in  peace,  to  the  commerce 
of  all  nations  and  closed,  according  to  "the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Sultan's  Empire,"  to  ships  of  war. 

The  great  conventions  governing  the  Straits  in 
the  twentieth  century  are  those  of  Lausanne  (July 
24, 1923)  and  Montreux  (July  20,  1936) ,  since  the 
Convention  of  Sevres  (August  10,  1920)  did  not 
enter  into  effect.  The  Convention  of  Lausanne 
lasted  from  1923  until  November  9, 1936,  when  the 
Montreux  Convention  entered  into  force.  Under 
the  Montreux  Convention,1  the  International  Com- 
mission of  the  Straits,  established  at  Lausanne, 
was  abolished,  the  "principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
and  navigation  by  sea"  without  limit  of  time  was 
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recognized  and  affirmed,  and  the  passage  of  war- 
ships, with  notable  exceptions  in  favor  of  the 
Black  Sea  powers,  was  subject  to  important  limita- 
tions. Articles  19  and  25  attempted  to  fit  the 
Montreux  Convention  within  the  framework  of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

American  readers  will,  no  doubt,  be  somewhat 
interested  in  those  treaties  and  agreements  which 
have  been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  and 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  American-Turkish  treaty  of  May 
7,  1830,  which  provided  for  most-favored-nation 
treatment  of  American  commercial  vessels  pass- 
ing through  the  Straits.  These  rights  were  con- 
firmed in  a  new  American-Turkish  treaty  in  1862. 


Likewise,  the  American -Turkish  treaty  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1929  provided  for  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  of  American  mer- 
chant ships  in  Turkish  waters,  a  principle  which 
was  also  involved  in  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment of  April  1, 1939. 

Altogether,  selections  from  about  twenty  of  the 
principal  treaties  and  conventions  are  here  made 
conveniently  available  to  readers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  in  view  of  the  current 
interest  in  the  problem  of  the  Turkish  Straits. 
It  is  hoped  that,  by  providing  an  appropriate 
historical  and,  especially,  treaty  background,  the 
problem  of  the  Straits  today  may  be  placed  in 
clearer  perspective. 


PRINCIPAL  TREATIES  AND   CONVENTIONS  WITH   RESPECT  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
OF  THE  TURKISH  STRAITS  C1774-1936) 


I.  Treaty  off  Kuchuk-Kainardji  Between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  July  10,  1774 

[From  Turkey  No.  16  (1878).  Treaties  and  Other 
Documents  Relating  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  the  Bosphorus:  1535-1877.  (Transla- 
tions, Cmd.  1953,  No.  18.  See  also  F.  de  Mar- 
tens, Recueil  des  traitis,  1st  ed.,  I,  507,  IV,  606, 
and  2d  ed.,  II,  286;  Gabriel  Noradounghian  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1900),  Recueil  d'actes  intemationaux 
de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  I,  324.] 

Article  XI.  For  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the 
two  Empires,  there  shall  be  a  free  and  unimpeded  naviga- 
tion for  the  merchant-ships  belonging  to  the  two  Contract- 
ing Powers,  in  all  the  seas  which  wash  their  shores ;  the 
Sublime  Porte  grants  to  Russian  merchant-vessels, 
namely,  such  as  are  universally  employed  by  the  other 
Powers  for  commerce  and  in  the  ports,  a  free  passage 
from  the  Black  Sea  into  the  White  Sea,  and  reciprocally 
from  the  White  Sea  into  the  Black  Sea,  as  also  the  power 
of  entering  all  the  ports  and  harbors  situated  either  on 
the  seacoasts,  or  in  the  passages  and  channels  which  join 
those  seas.  In  like  manner,  the  Sublime  Porte  allows 
Russian  subjects  to  trade  in  its  States  by  land  as  well 
as  by  water,  and  upon  the  Danube  in  their  ships,  in 
conformity  with  what  has  been  specified  above  in  this 
Article,  with  all  the  same  privileges  and  advantages  as 
are  enjoyed  in  its  States  by  the  most  friendly  nations, 
whom  the  Sublime  Porte  favors  most  in  trade,  such  as 


the  French  and  the  English;  and  the  Capitulations  of 
those  two  nations  and  others  shall,  just  as  if  they  were 
here  inserted  word  for  word,  serve  as  a  rule,  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  every  place,  for  whatever  concerns 
commerce  as  well  as  Russian  merchants,  who  upon  paying 
the  same  duties  may  import  and  export  all  kinds  of  goods, 
and  disembark  their  merchandise  at  every  port  and  har- 
bor as  well  upon  the  Black  as  upon  the  other  seas, 
Constantinople  being  expressly  included  in  the  number. 

While  granting  in  the  above  manner  to  the  respective 
subjects  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon 
all  waters  without  exception,  the  two  Empires,  at  the 
same  time,  allow  merchants  to  stop  within  their  terri- 
tories for  as  long  a  time  as  their  affairs  require,  and 
promise  them  the  same  security  and  liberty  as  are  en- 
joyed by  the  subjects  of  other  friendly  Courts.  And  in 
order  to  be  consistent  throughout,  the  Sublime  Porte 
also  allows  the  residence  of  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  in 
every  place  where  the  Court  of  Russia  may  consider  it 
expedient  to  establish  them,  and  they  shall  be  treated 
upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equality  with  the  Consuls  of 
the  other  friendly  Powers.  It  permits  them  to  have  in- 
terpreters called  Baratli,  that  is,  those  who  have  patents, 
providing  them  with  Imperial  patents,  and  causing  them 
to  enjoy  the  same  prerogatives  as  those  in  the  service  of 
the  said  French,  English,  and  other  nations. 

Similarly,  Russia  permits  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  trade  in  its  dominions,  by  sea  and  by  land,  with 
the  same  prerogatives  and  advantages  as  are  enjoyed  by 
the  most  friendly  nations,  and  upon  paying  the  accus- 
tomed duties.     In  case  of  accident  happening  to  the  ves- 
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sels,  the  two  Empires  are  bound  respectively  to  render 
them  the  same  assistance  as  is  given  in  similar  cases  to 
other  friendly  nations ;  and  all  necessary  things  shall  be 
furnished  to  them  at  the  ordinary  prices. 


II.  The  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance  Between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
December  23,  1798 

[Unofficial  translation ;  Noradounghian,  II,  24-27 ; 
Martens,  2d  ed.,  VI,  532-36.] 

Article  X.— On  request  of  one  of  the  two  Powers  to  the 
other  for  naval  assistance,  the  requesting  party  will  supply 
the  ships  with  food  and  provisions,  according  to  agree- 
ment, as  long  as  they  [the  two  Powers]  are  acting  against 
the  common  enemy,  beginning  with  the  day  [the  ships] 
enter  the  canal  [the  Straits.]  The  requesting  party  will 
furnish  from  its  Admiralty  and  its  stores,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  and  at  current  prices,  everything  neces- 
sary for  repairs.  The  warships  and  supply  ships  of  the 
two  contracting  Powers,  during  the  common  war,  will  be 
received,  without  difficulty,  in  each  other's  ports,  either 
to  pass  the  winter  or  for  repairs. 


III.  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance  Between 
Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
September  23,  1805 

[Serge  Goriainov,  Le  Bosphore  et  les  Dardanelles. 
Etude  historique  sur  la  question  des  Etroits. 
D'apres  la  correspondance  diplomatique  d&posee 
aux  Archives  centrales  de  Saint-Petersbourg 
(Paris,  1910),  p.  6.] 

Article  VII. — The  two  high  contracting  parties  agree 
to  consider  the  Black  Sea  as  closed  and  not  to  permit 
therein  the  appearance  of  the  flag  of  war  or  armed  ship 
of  any  power  whatsoever,  and,  in  case  any  should  at- 
tempt to  enter  therein,  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
engage  to  regard  such  an  attempt  as  a  casus  foederis  and 
to  oppose  it  with  all  their  naval  forces,  as  the  sole  means 
of  assuring  their  mutual  tranquillity.  It  is  understood 
that  the  free  passage  through  the  canal  of  Constanti- 
nople will  continue  to  be  effective  for  warships  and  mili- 
tary transports  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  to  which  on  each  occasion  the  Sublime  Porte  will 
offer  every  assistance  and  accord  every  facility  as  may 
be  required. 

[Noradounghian,  II,  70-74.] 


Article  VII.— The  two  contracting  parties,  having  agreed 
as  to  the  closure  of  the  Black  Sea,  declare  that  any  at- 
tempt of  any  power  whatsoever  to  violate  it  will  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  hostility  against  them.  Consequently, 
they  engage  to  oppose  with  all  their  naval  forces  the  entry 
into  this  sea  of  any  foreign  warship  and  of  any  ship 
loaded  with  munitions  of  war. 


IV.  Treaty  Between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Concluded  at  the  Dardanelles, 
January  5,  1809 

[From  Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  27.    French  text  in 
Noradounghian,  II,  81.] 

Article  V. — In  return  for  the  indulgence  and  good  treat- 
ment afforded  by  the  Sublime  Porte  to  English  merchants, 
with  respect  to  their  goods  and  property,  as  well  as  in  all 
matters  tending  to  facilitate  their  commerce,  England  shall 
reciprocally  extend  every  indulgence  and  friendly  treat- 
ment to  the  flag,  subjects,  and  merchants  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  which  may  hereafter  frequent  the  dominions  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  commerce. 

Article  XI.— As  ships  of  war  have  at  all  times  been 
prohibited  from  entering  the  Canal  of  Constantinople,  viz, 
in  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  as  this  ancient  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  in  future  to  be  observed  by  every  Power  in  time  of 
peace,  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  promises  on  its  part 
to  conform  to  this  principle. 


V.  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  Russia  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Signed  at  Adrianople, 
September  14,  1829 

[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  35.  Text  also  in  Hertslet, 
Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  II,  813-831 ;  Noradoung- 
hian, II,  166;  Martens,  Nouveau  recueil,  VII,  143.] 

Article  VII.— Russian  subjects  shall  enjoy,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  sea,  the  full  and  entire  freedom  of  trade  secured 
to  them  by  the  Treaties  concluded  heretofore  between 
the  two  High  Contracting  Parties.  This  freedom  of 
trade  shall  not  be  molested  in  any  way,  nor  shall  it  be 
fettered  in  any  case,  or  under  any  pretext,  by  any  pro- 
hibition or  restriction  whatsoever,  nor  in  consequence  of 
any  regulation  or  measure,  whether  of  public  govern- 
ment or  internal  legislation.  Russian  subjects,  ships, 
and  merchandise,  shall  be  protected  from  all  violence 
and  imposition.  The  first  shall  remain  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Russian  Minister 
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and  Consuls;  Russian  ships  shall  never  be  subjected  to 
any  search  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
neither  out  at  sea  nor  in  any  of  the  ports  or  roadsteads 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte;  and  all  mer- 
chandise or  goods  belonging  to  a  Russian  subject  may, 
after  payment  of  the  Custom-house  dues  imposed  by  the 
Tariffs,  be  freely  sold,  deposited  on  land  in  the  ware- 
houses of  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  transshipped  on 
board  another  vessel  of  any  nation  whatsoever,  without 
the  Russian  subject  being  required,  in  this  case,  to  give 
notice  of  the  same  to  any  of  the  local  authorities,  and 
much  less  to  ask  their  permission  so  to  do.  It  is  ex- 
pressly agreed  that  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  coming 
from  Russia  shall  partake  of  the  same  privileges,  and  that 
their  free  transit  shall  never,  under  any  pretext,  suffer 
the  least  difficulty  or  hindrance. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages,  moreover,  to  take  especial 
care  that  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  par- 
ticularly, shall  be  impeded  in  no  manner  whatsoever. 
For  this  purpose  it  admits  and  declares  the  passage  of 
the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  the  Dardanelles 
to  be  entirely  free  and  open  to  Russian  vessels  under  the 
merchant  flag  laden  or  in  ballast,  whether  they  come  from 
the  Black  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  whether,  coming  from  the  Mediterranean, 
they  wish  to  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  such  vessels,  pro- 
vided they  be  merchant-ships,  whatever  their  size  and 
tonnage,  shall  be  exposed  to  no  hindrance  or  annoyance 
of  any  kind,  as  above  provided.  The  two  Courts  shall 
agree  upon  the  most  fitting  means  for  preventing  all  de- 
lay in  issuing  the  necessary  instructions.  In  virtue  of 
the  same  principle,  the  passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople and  of  that  of  the  Dardanelles  is  declared  free  and 
open  to  all  the  merchant-ships  of  Powers  who  are  at 
peace  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  whether  going  into  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  coming  from  them, 
laden  or  in  ballast,  upon  the  same  conditions  which  are 
stipulated  for  vessels  under  the  Russian  flag. 

Lastly,  the  Sublime  Porte,  recognizing  in  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  the  right  of  securing  the  necessary  guaran- 
tees for  this  full  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
Black  Sea,  declares  solemnly,  that  on  its  part  not  the  least 
obstacle  shall  ever,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  be  op- 
posed to  it.  Above  all  it  promises  never  to  allow  itself 
henceforth  to  stop  or  detain  vessels  laden  or  in  ballast, 
whether  Russian  or  belonging  to  nations  with  whom  the 
Ottoman  Porte  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  declared  war, 
which  vessels  shall  be  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople and  that  of  the  Dardanelles,  on  their  way  from 
the  Black  Sea  into  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  the  Medi- 
terranean into  the  Russian  Ports  of  the  Black  Sea.  And 
if,  which  God  forbid,  any  one  of  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  present  Article  should  be  infringed,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Russian  Minister  thereupon  should  fail 
in  obtaining  a  full  and  prompt  redress,  the  Sublime  Porte 
recognizes  beforehand  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia 


the  right  of  considering  such  an  infraction  as  an  act  of 
hostility,  and  of  immediately  having  recourse  to  reprisals 
against  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


VI.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Signed  at  Constantinople,  May  7,  1830 

[D.  H.  Miller,  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  III  (No.  69) , 
p.  549.] 

Article  VII. — The  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  either  in  ballast  or  laden  with  the  productions  of 
their  countries  or  with  productions  and  merchandise  not 
prohibited  of  the  countries  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  may 
pass  from  the  waters  of  the  Imperial  Residence  and  go 
and  come  in  the  Black  Sea  like  the  aforesaid  nations  [most- 
favored  nations]. 


VII.  The  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Eskelessi  [Hunkar 
Iskelesi]  Between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
July  8, 1833 

tCmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  39.    Text  also  in  Hertslet, 
II   (No.  168),  925-928;  Noradounghian,  II,  230.] 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  forever  Peace,  Amity,  and 
Alliance  between  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
their  Empires  and  their  Subjects,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea. 
This  Alliance  having  solely  for  its  object  the  common 
defence  of  their  dominions  against  all  attack,  their  Majes- 
ties engage  to  come  to  an  unreserved  understanding  with 
each  other  upon  all  the  matters  which  concern  their  re- 
spective tranquility  and  safety,  and  to  afford  to  each  other 
mutually  for  this  purpose  substantial  aid,  and  the  most 
efficacious  assistance. 

Article  II. — The  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Adri- 
anople  on  the  2nd  September,  1829,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Treaties  comprised  therein,  as  also  the  Convention  signed 
at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  9th/21st  July,  1832,  are  fully 
confirmed  by  the  present  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance?  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  said  transactions  had  been 
inserted  in  it  word  for  word. 

Article  III. — In  consequence  of  the  principle  of  con- 
servation and  mutual  defence,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
present  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  by  reason  of  a  most  sin- 
cere desire  of  securing  the  permanence,  maintenance,  and 
entire  independence  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the  event  of  circum- 
stances occurring  which  should  again  determine  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  to  call  for  the  naval  and  military  assistance  of 
Russia,  although,  if  it  please  God,  that  case  is  by  no  means 
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likely  to  happen,  engages  to  furnish,  by  land  and  by  sea,  as 
many  troops  and  forces  as  the  Two  High  Contracting 
Parties  may  deem  necessary:  It  is  accordingly  agreed, 
that  in  this  case  the  land  and  sea  forces,  whose  aid  the 
Sublime  Porte  may  call  for,  shall  be  held  at  its  disposal. 

Article  IV. — In  conformity  with  what  is  above  stated,  in 
the  event  of  one  of  the  two  Powers  requesting  the  assist- 
ance  of  the  other,  the  expense  only  of  provisioning  the 
land  and  the  sea  forces  which  may  be  furnished,  shall 
fall  to  the  charge  of  the  Power  who  shall  have  applied  for 
the  aid. 

Article  V.— Although  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties 
sincerely  intend  to  maintain  this  engagement  to  the  most 
distant  period  of  time,  yet,  as  it  is  possible  that  in  process 
of  time  circumstances  may  require  that  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  this  Treaty  it  has  been  agreed  to  fix 
its  duration  at  eight  years  from  the  day  of  the  exchange 
of  the  Imperial  ratifications.  The  two  parties,  previously 
to  the  expiration  of  that  term,  will  concert  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time,  as  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  said  Treaty. 

Separate  and  Secret  Article 

In  virtue  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  1st  Article  of  the 
Patent  Treaty  of  Defensive  Alliance  concluded  between 
the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the 
two  High  Contracting  Parties  are  bound  to  afford  each 
other  mutually  substantial  aid,  and  the  most  eflicacious 
assistance  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Nevertheless,  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  which  might  be  occasioned  to  it 
by  affording  substantial  aid,  will  not  ask  for  that  aid  if 
circumstances  should  place  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  it,  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  in 
place  of  the  aid  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of 
need,  according  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  the  Patent 
Treaty,  shall  confine  its  action  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  Russia  to  closing  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war 
to  enter  therein  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

The  present  Separate  and  Secret  Article  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  value  as  if  it  was  inserted  word  for  word 
in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  of  this  day. 


VIII.    Convention    Between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  Pacification 
of  the  Levant,  Signed  at  London,  July  15,  1840 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878)  No.  43.    Text  also  in  Hertslet, 
II,  1008-1012;  Noradounghian,  II,  303  ff.] 

Article  III.  If  Mehemet  Ali,  after  having  refused  to 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  abovemen- 
tioned  [specified  in  a  separate  Act],  should  direct  his  land 


or  sea  forces  against  Constantinople,  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties,  upon  the  express  demand  of  the  Sultan, 
addressed  to  their  Representatives  at  Constantinople, 
agree,  in  such  case,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  that 
Sovereign,  and  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  his  throne 
by  means  of  a  cooperation  agreed  upon  by  mutual  consent, 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  two  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  in  security  against  all  aggression. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  the  forces  which,  in  virtue  of 
such  concert,  may  be  sent  as  aforesaid,  shall  there  remain 
so  employed  as  long  as  their  presence  shall  be  required 
by  the  Sultan;  and  when  His  Highness  shall  deem  their 
presence  no  longer  necessary,  the  said  forces  shall  simul- 
taneously withdraw,  and  shall  return  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  to  the  Mediterranean  respectively. 

Article  IV.  It  is,  however,  expressly  understood,  that 
the  cooperation  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  and 
destined  to  place  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Ottoman  capital,  under  the  temporary 
safeguard  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  against  all 
aggression  of  Mehemet  Ali,  shall  be  considered  only  as  a 
measure  of  exception  adopted  at  the  express  demand  of 
the  Sultan,  and  solely  for  his  defense  in  the  single  case 
above-mentioned ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  such  measure  shall 
not  derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  ancient  rule  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all  times 
been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to 
enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus. 
And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  hereby  declares  that,  ex- 
cepting the  contingency  above-mentioned,  it  is  his  firm 
resolution  to  maintain  in  future  this  principle  invariably 
established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire ;  and  as  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  to  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war 
into  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles ; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  engage  to 
respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform 
to  the  above-mentioned  principle. 


IX.  Convention  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Turkey, 
Signed  at  London,  July  13, 1841 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  46. 
II,  1024-1026.] 


Text  also  in  Hertslet, 


Article  I.  His  Highness  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part, 
declares  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  for  the 
future  the  principle  invariably  established  as  the  ancient 
rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all 
times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the 
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Bosphorus ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His 
Highness  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said 
Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  King  of  the  French, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
on  the  other  part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination 
of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle 
above  declared. 

Article  II.  It  is  understood  that  in  recording  the  in- 
violability of  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  Sultan  reserves 
to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  Firmans  of  Passages 
for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  em- 
ployed as  is  usual  in  the  service  of  the  Missions  of  foreign 
Powers. 


X.  General  Treaty  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  54.    Text  also  in  Hertslet, 
II,  1250-1265.] 

Article  X.  The  Convention  of  13th  July,  1841,  which 
maintains  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  rela- 
tive to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of 
the  Dardanelles,  has  been  revised  by  common  consent. 

The  Act  concluded  for  that  purpose,  and  in  conformity 
with  that  principle,  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
is  and  remains  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  thereof. 

Article  XI.1  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized:  its  waters 
and  its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted 
to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possessing  its 
coasts,  or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the  exceptions  men- 
tioned in  Articles  XIV  and  XIX  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XII.  Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce 
in  the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  shall  be  sub- 
ject only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs,  and  police, 
framed  in  a  spirit  favorable  to  the  development  of  com- 
mercial transactions. 

In  order  to  afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime 
interests  of  every  nation  the  security  which  is  desired, 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  Consuls  in  to 
their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XIII.1  The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  Article  XI,  the  maintenance  or  estab- 
lishment upon  its  coast  of  military-maritime  arsenals  be- 
comes alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless ;  in  consequence, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  the  Sultan  engage  not  to  establish  or  to 
maintain  upon  that  coast  any  military.maritime  arsenal. 


Article  XIV.1  Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias  and  the  Sultan  having  concluded  a  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  force  and  the  number 
of  light  vessels  necessary  for  the  service  of  their  coasts, 
which  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black 
Sea,  that  Convention  is  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty, 
and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed 
an  integral  part  thereof.  It  cannot  be  either  annulled  or 
modified  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers  signing  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  XIX.  In  order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the 
regulations  which  shall  have  been  established  by  common 
agreement,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above  de- 
clared, each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  have  the 
right  to  station,  at  all  times,  two  light  vessels  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 

Additional  and  Transitory  Article. — The  stipulations  of 
the  Convention  respecting  the  Straits,  signed  this  day, 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  vessels  of  war  employed 
by  the  belligerent  Powers  for  the  evacuation,  by  sea,  of 
the  territories  occupied  by  their  armies;  but  the  said 
stipulations  shall  resume  their  entire  effect  as  soon  as  the 
evacuation  shall  be  terminated. 


XI.  Convention  Between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Limiting  Their  Naval  Force  in  the  Black 
Sea,  Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  55. 
II,  1271.] 


Text  also  in  Hertslet, 


Article  I.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  en- 
gage not  to  have  in  the  Black  Sea  any  other  Vessels  of 
war  than  those  of  which  the  number,  the  force,  and  the 
dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

Article  II.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to 
themselves  each  to  maintain  in  that  sea  six  steam-vessels 
of  fifty  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of  flotation,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  eight  hundred  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  four 
light  steam  or  sailing-vessels  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not 
exceed  two  hundred  tons  each. 


XII.  Convention  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire  Respecting  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  of  the  Bosphorus. — Signed  at  Paris, 
March  30,  1856 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  56.    Text  also  in  Hertslet, 
II,  1268.] 

Article  I.  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  on  the  one  part,  de- 
clares that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future 
the  principle  invariably  established  as  the  ancient  rule 


1  Abrogated  by  treaty  of  Mar.  13,  1871. 
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of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all  times, 
been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers 
to  enter  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bos- 
phorus;  and  that,  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His 
Majesty  shall  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said 
Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Em- 
peror of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  on  the 
other  part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the 
Sultan,  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above 
declared. 

Article  II.  The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past 
times,  to  deliver  firmans  of  passage  for  light  vessels  under 
flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed,  as  is  usual,  in  the 
service  of  the  Missions  of  foreign  Powers. 

Article  III.  The  same  exception  applies  to  the  light  ves- 
sels under  flag  of  war  which  each  of  the  Contracting 
Powers  is  authorized  to  station  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations 
relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the  number  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  two  for  each  Power. 


XIII.  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  Between 
the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
February  25,  1862.     Proclaimed  July  2, 1862 

[W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions,  Interna- 
tional Acts,  Protocols  and  Agreements  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  Powers, 
1776-1909   (Washington,  1910),  II,  1321-28.] 

Article  /.—All  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  which 
have  been  conferred  on  the  citizens  or  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  treaty  already  existing 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  are  confirmed,  now  and  forever,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  clauses  of  the  said  treaty  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  present  treaty  to  modify;  and  it  is 
moreover  expressly  stipulated  that  all  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities,  which  the  Sublime  Porte  now  grants,  or 
may  hereafter  grant  to,  or  suffer  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
subjects,  ships,  commerce,  or  navigation  of  any  other 
foreign  Power,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  and  exercised 
and  enjoyed  by  the  citizens,  vessels,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation of  the  United  States  of  America. 


XIV.  Convention  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Germany  (Prussia),  Italy,  Russia,  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  the  Revision  of  Certain 
Stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  March  30, 1856. 
Signed  at  London,  March  13,  1871 


[Cmd.  1953  (1878),  No.  62. 
let,  III,  1920-1921.] 


Text  also  in  Herts- 


Article  I.  Articles  XI,  XIII,  and  XIV  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  as  well  as  the  special  Conven- 
tion concluded  between  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  annexed  to  the  said  Article  XIV,  are  abrogated,  and 
replaced  by  the  following  Article. 

Article  II.  The  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  such  as  it  has  been 
established  by  the  separate  Convention  of  March  30, 
1856,  is  maintained,  with  power  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan  to  open  the  said  Straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in  case  the 
Sublime  Porte  should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
of  March  30,  1856. 

Article  III.  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  the  mercantile  marine  of  all  nations. 


XV.  The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  Between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  March  3,  1878. 
Preliminary  Treaty 

[Hertslet,  IV,  2674-2694.] 
Article  XXIV.  The  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  shall 
remain  open  in  time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  the 
merchant  vessels  of  neutral  States  arriving  from  or  bound 
to  Russian  ports.  The  Sublime  Porte  consequently  en- 
gages never  henceforth  to  establish  at  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  a  fictitious  blockade  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  signed  at  Paris, 
April  4/16,  1856. 
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XVI.  Treaty  Between  Great  Britain,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  for  the  Settlement  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  East,  Signed  at  Berlin,  13th  July,  1878 

[Hertslet,  IV   (No.  530),  2759-2798.] 

Maintenance  of  Treaties  of  March  30,  1856  and  March 
13,  1871  (Dardanelles  and  Bosphobus,  etc.) 

Article  LXIII.  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856, 
as  well  as  the  Treaty  of  London  of  March  13,  1871,  are 
maintained  in  all  such  of  their  provisions  as  are  not 
abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  stipulations. 
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XVII.  Declarations  Made  by  the  British  and  Russian 
Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
Respecting  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus,  11th  and  12th  July,  1878 

[Hertslet,  IV,  2727-2728.] 

(1)  British  Declaration.     Extract  from  Protocol,  11th 

July,  1878 

With  regard  to  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  Treaties 
of  Paris  and  London,  Lord  Salisbury  remarks  that  at 
first  sight,  at  a  preceding  sitting,  he  had  stated  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  wording  of  this  Article.  These 
apprehensions  are  now  partly  set  at  rest  by  the  explana- 
tions offered  to  the  Congress :  His  Excellency  confines  him- 
self today  to  asking  that  the  following  Declaration,  which 
is  binding  only  his  Government,  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Protocol : 

"Considering  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  modify 
an  important  part  of  the  arrangements  sanctioned  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  that  the  interpretation 
of  Article  II  of  the  Treaty  of  London  which  is  dependent 
on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  may  thus  become  a  matter  of 
dispute : 

"I  declare  on  behalf  of  England  that  the  obligations 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  relating  to  the  closing  of  the 
Straits  do  not  go  further  than  an  engagement  with  the 
Sultan  to  respect  in  this  matter  His  Majesty's  independent 
determinations  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  existing 
Treaties.     .     .     ." 

(2)  Russian  Declaration.     Extract  from  Protocol  12th 

July,  1878 

Count  Schouvaloff,  referring  to  the  declaration  made 
in  the  preceding  sitting  by  Lord  Salisbury,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Straits,  demands  the  insertion  in  the  Protocol 
of  a  Declaration  on  the  same  subject  presented  by  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia : 

"The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia,  without  being  able 
exactly  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  proposition  of 
the  second  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain,  respecting 
the  closing  of  the  Straits,  restrict  themselves  to  demand- 
ing, on  their  part,  the  insertion  in  the  Protocol  of  the 
observation :  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  principle  of  the 
closing  of  the  Straits  is  an  European  principle,  and  that 
the  stipulations  concluded  in  this  respect  in  1841,  1856, 
and  1871,  confirmed  at  present  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
are  binding  on  the  part  of  all  the  Powers,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  existing  Treaties  not 
only  as  regards  the  Sultan  but  also  as  regards  all  the 
Powers  signatory  to  these  transactions." 


XVIII.  Treaty  of  Peace  Between  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Turkey,  Signed  at  Sevres,  August  10,  1920 

[Text  from  British  Treaty  Series  (1920).  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Turkey.  Signed  at  Sevres,  August 
10,  1920.  Cmd.  964.  This  treaty  did  not  enter 
into  force.] 

Section  II. — Straits 

Article  37. — The  navigation  of  the  Straits,  including 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus, 
shall  in  future  be  open,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  every 
vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war,  and  to  military  and  com- 
mercial aircraft,  without  distinction  of  flag. 

These  waters  shall  not  be  subject  to  blockade,  nor 
shall  any  belligerent  right  be  exercised  nor  any  act  of 
hostility  be  committed  within  them,  unless  in  pursuance 
of  a  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  38. — The  Turkish  Government  recognizes  that 
it  is  necessary  to  take  further  measures  to  ensure  the 
freedom  of  navigation  provided  for  in  Article  37,  and  ac- 
cordingly delegates,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  to  a  Com- 
mission to  be  called  the  "Commission  of  the  Straits",  and 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Commission",  the  control 
of  the  waters  specified  in  Article  39. 

The  Greek  Government,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  dele- 
gates to  the  Commission  the  same  powers  and  undertakes 
to  give  it  in  all  respects  the  same  facilities. 

Such  control  shall  be  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  respectively,  and  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  Section. 

Article  39. — The  authority  of  the  Commission  will  ex- 
tend to  all  the  waters  between  the  Mediterranean  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea  mouth  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, and  to  the  waters  within  three  miles  of  each  of 
these  mouths. 

This  authority  may  be  exercised  on  shore  to  such  ex- 
tent as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Section. 

Article  40. — The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives appointed  respectively  by  the  United  States 
of  America  (if  and  when  that  Government  is  willing  to 
participate),  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia  (if  and  when  Russia  becomes  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations),  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  ( if  and  when  the  two  latter  states  become  members 
of  the  League  of  Nations).  Each  Power  shall  appoint  one 
representative.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and 
Russia  shall  each  have  two  votes.  The  representatives  of 
Greece,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  shall  each 
have  one  vote.  Each  Commissioner  shall  be  removable 
only  by  the  Government  which  appointed  him. 

Article  41- — The  Commissioners  shall  enjoy,  within  the 
limits  specified  in  Article  39,  diplomatic  privileges  and 
immunities. 

Article  42. — The  Commission  will  exercise  the  powers 
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conferred  on  it  by  the  present  Treaty  in  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  local  authority.  It  will  have  its  own  flag, 
its  own  budget  and  its  separate  organization. 

Article  4S. — Within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  as  laid 
down  in  Article  39  the  Commission  will  be  charged  with 
the  following  duties:  (a)  the  execution  of  any  works 
considered  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  channels 
or  the  approaches  to  harbours;  (6)  the  lighting  and  buoy- 
ing of  the  channels;  (c)  the  control  of  pilotage  and  tow- 
age; (d)  the  control  of  anchorages;  (e)  the  control 
necessary  to  assure  the  application  in  the  ports  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Haidar  Pasha  of  the  regime  prescribed 
in  Articles  335  to  344,  Part  XI  (Ports,  Waterways  and 
Railways)  of  the  present  Treaty;  (f)  the  control  of  all 
matters  relating  to  wrecks  and  salvage;  (g)  the  control 
of  literage. 

Article  44. — In  the  event  of  the  Commission  finding  that 
the  liberty  of  passage  is  being  interfered  with,  it  will 
inform  the  representatives  at  Constantinople  of  the  Allied 
Powers  providing  the  occupying  forces  provided  for  in 
Article  178.  These  representatives  will  thereupon  concert 
with  the  naval  and  military  commanders  of  the  said 
forces  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  Similar  action  shall 
be  taken  by  the  said  representatives  in  the  event  of  any 
external  action  threatening  the  liberty  of  passage  of  the 
Straits. 

Article  45. — For  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of  any 
property  or  the  execution  of  any  permanent  works  which 
may  be  required,  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
raise  such  loans  as  it  may  consider  necessary.  These  loans 
will  be  secured,  so  far  as  possible,  on  the  dues  to  be  levied 
on  the  shipping  using  the  Straits,  as  provided  in  Article  53. 

Article  46. — The  functions  previously  exercised  by  the 
Constantinople  Superior  Council  of  Health  and  the  Turkish 
Sanitary  Administration  which  was  directed  by  the  said 
Council,  and  the  functions  exercised  by  the  National  Life- 
boat Service  of  the  Bosphorus,  will  within  the  limits 
specified  in  Article  39  be  discharged  under  the  control  of 
the  Commission  and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  direct. 

The  Commission  will  cooperate  in  the  execution  of  any 
common  policy  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  for  pre- 
venting and  combating  disease. 

Article  47. — Subject  to  the  general  powers  of  control 
conferred  upon  the  Commission,  the  rights  of  any  persons 
or  companies  now  holding  concessions  relating  to  light- 
houses, docks,  quays  or  similar  matters  shall  be  main- 
tained ;  but  the  Commission  shall  be  entitled  if  it  thinks 
it  necessary  in  the  general  interest  to  buy  out  or  modify 
such  rights  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Article  311, 
Part  IX  (Economic  Clauses)  of  the  present  Treaty,  or 
itself  to  take  up  a  new  concession. 

Article  48- — In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the 
duties  with  which  it  is  entrusted  by  this  Section,  the 
Commission  shall  have  power  to  organize  such  a  force 
of  special  police  as  may  be  necessary.  This  force  shall 
be  drawn  so  far  as  possible  from  the  native  population  of 


the  zone  of  the  Straits  and  islands  referred  to  in  Article 
178,  Part  V  (Military,  Naval  and  Air  Clauses),  excluding 
the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  Tenedo^ 
and  Mitylene.  The  said  force  shall  be  commanded  by 
foreign  police  officers  appointed  by  the  Commission. 

Article  49. — In  the  portion  of  the  zone  of  the  Straits, 
including  the  islands  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  which  re- 
mains Turkish,  and  pending  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
reform  of  the  Turkish  judicial  system  provided  for  in 
Article  136,  all  infringements  of  the  regulations  and  by- 
laws made  by  the  Commission,  committed  by  nationals 
of  capitulatory  Powers,  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con- 
sular Courts  of  the  said  Powers.  The  Allied  Powers 
agree  to  make  such  infringements  justifiable  before  their 
Consular  Courts  or  authorities.  Infringements  com- 
mitted by  Turkish  nationals  or  nationals  of  non-capitu- 
latory  Powers  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  competent  Turk- 
ish judicial  authorities. 

In  the  portion  of  the  said  zone  placed  under  Greek 
sovereignty  such  infringements  will  be  dealt  with  by  the 
competent  Greek  judicial  authorities. 

Article  50. — The  officers  or  members  of  the  crew  of  any 
merchant  vessel  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  who  may  be  arrested  on  shore  for  any 
offense  committed  either  ashore  or  afloat  within  the 
limits  of  the  said  jurisdiction  shall  be  brought  before 
the  competent  judicial  authority  by  the  Commission's 
police.  If  the  accused  was  arrested  otherwise  than  by 
the  Commission's  police  he  shall  immediately  be  handed! 
over  to  them. 

Article  51.— The  Commission  shall  appoint  such  sub- 
ordinate officers  or  officials  as  may  be  found  indispensable 
to  assist  it  in  carrying  out  the  duties  with  which  it  is 
charged. 

Article  52.— In  all  matters  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  the  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  all  the  ships  referred  to  in  Article  37  shall  be 
treated  upon  a  footing  of  absolute  equality. 

Article  53. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  47  the 
existing  rights  under  which  dues  and  charges  can  be 
levied  for  various  purposes,  whether  direct  by  the  Turkish  I 
Government  or  by  international  bodies  or  private  com- 
panies, on  ships  or  cargoes  within  the  limits  of  the  juris-' 
diction  of  the  Commission  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  fix  these  dues  and 
charges  at  such  amounts  only  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  cost  of  the  works  executed  and  the  serv- 
ices rendered  to  shipping,  including  the  general  costs  andi 
expenses  of  all  the  administration  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  salaries  and  pay  provided  for  in  paragraph  3  of  the' 
Annex  to  this  Section. 

For  these  purposes  only  and  with  the  prior  consent  of  I 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  Commission  mayj 
also  establish  dues  and  charges  other  than  those  now 
existing  and  fix  their  amounts. 

Article  54.— All  dues  and  charges  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  levied  without  any  discrimination  and 
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on  a  footing  of  absolute  equality  between  all  vessels,  what- 
ever their  port  of  origin,  destination  or  departure,  their 
flag  or  ownership,  or  the  nationality  or  ownership  of  their 
cargoes. 

This  disposition  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mission to  fix  in  accordance  with  tonnage  the  dues  pro- 
vided for  by  this  Section. 

Article  55. — The  Turkish  and  Greek  Governments  re- 
spectively undertake  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by  the 
Commission  of  such  land  and  buildings  as  the  Commission 
shall  consider  it  necessary  to  acquire  in  order  to  carry  out 
effectively  the  duties  with  which  it  is  entrusted. 

Article  56. — Ships  of  war  in  transit  through  the  waters 
specified  in  Article  39  shall  conform  in  all  respects  to 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Commission  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  ordinary  rules  of  navigation  and  of  sanitary 
requirements. 

Article  57. —  (1)  Belligerent  warships  shall  not  revictual 
nor  take  in  stores,  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  complete  the  passage  of  the  Straits 
and  to  reach  the  nearest  port  where  they  can  call,  nor 
shall  they  replenish  or  increase  their  supplies  of  war  ma- 
terial or  their  armament  or  complete  their  crews,  within 
the  waters  under  the  control  of  the  Commission.  Only- 
such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them 
seaworthy  shall  be  carried  out,  and  they  shall  not  add 
in  any  manner  whatever  to  their  fighting  force.  The  Com- 
mission shall  decide  what  repairs  are  necessary,  and  these 
must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

(2)  The  passage  of  belligerent  warships  through  the 
waters  under  the  control  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
effected  with  the  least  possible  delay,  and  without  any 
other  interruption  than  that  resulting  from  the  necessities 
of  the  service. 

(3)  The  stay  of  such  warships  at  ports  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  hours  except  in  case  of  distress.  In  such  case  they 
shall  be  bound  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  An  interval 
of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  shall  always  elapse  between 
the  sailing  of  a  belligerent  ship  from  the  waters  under 
the  control  of  the  Commission  and  the  departure  of  a 
ship  belonging  to  an  opposing  belligerent. 

(4)  Any  further  regulations  affecting  in  time  of  war 
the  waters  under  the  control  of  the  Commission,  and 
relating  in  particular  to  the  passage  of  war  material  and 
contraband  destined  for  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  or  re- 
victualling,  taking  in  stores  or  carrying  out  repairs 
in  the  said  waters,  will  be  laid  down  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Article  58. — Prizes  shall  in  all  respects  be  subjected  to 
the  same  conditions  as  belligerent  vessels  of  war. 

Article  59. — No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disembark 
troops,  munitions  of  war  or  warlike  materials  in  the 
waters  under  the  control  of  the  Commission,  except  in 
cases  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the  passage,  and  in  such 
cases  the  passage  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  des- 
patch. 


Article  60. — Nothing  in  Articles  57,  58  or  59  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  powers  of  a  belligerent  or  belligerents 
acting  in  pursuance  of  a  decision  by  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Article  61. — Any  differences  which  may  arise  between 
the  Powers  as  to  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Section,  and  as  regards  Constantinople 
and  Haidar  Pasha  of  the  provisions  of  Articles  335  to  344, 
Part  XI  (Ports,  Waterways,  and  Railways)  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Commission.  In  the  event  of  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  not  being  accepted  by  any  Power,  the 
question  shall,  on  the  demand  of  any  Power  concerned, 
be  settled  as  provided  by  the  League  of  Nations,  pending 
whose  decision  the  ruling  of  the  Commission  will  be 
carried  out. 


XEX.   Treaty  of  Friendship  Between  Soviet  Russia 
and  Turkey,  March  16, 1921 

[Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office,  British  and  For- 
eign State  Papers,  1923,  part  II,  vol.  118,  pp.  990- 
96.  Article  V,  cited  below,  is  equivalent  to 
article  9  of  the  Treaty  of  Kars,  October  13,  1921, 
ibid.,  1924,  vol.  120,  pp.  906-13,  and  to  article 
9  of  the  Turco-Ukrainian  treaty  of  January  2, 
1922,  Current  History  (No.  5,  February  1923), 
vol.  XVII,  p.  770.] 

Article  V. — In  order  to  assure  the  opening  of  the  Straits 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  the  contracting  parties 
agree  to  entrust  the  final  elaboration  of  an  international 
agreement  concerning  the  Black  Sea  to  a  conference 
composed  of  delegates  of  the  littoral  States,  on  condition 
that  the  decisions  of  the  above-mentioned  conference  shall 
not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  diminish  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Turkey  or  the  security  of  Constantinople,  her  capital. 


XX.  The  Convention  Relating  to  the  Regime  of  the 
Straits,  Signed  at  Lausanne,  July  24,  1923 

[Treaty  Series  No.  16  (1923).    Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Turkey,  and  Other  Instruments  Signed  at 
Lausanne  on  July  24,  1923,  together  with  Agree- 
ments between  Greece  and  Turkey  signed  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1923  and  Subsidiary  Documents  forming 
part   of   the   Turkish  Peace   Settlement.     (With 
Map.)     Cmd.  1929,  pp.  109-29;  23  League  of  Na- 
tions Treaty  Series,  115  ff.] 
Signatories:     British     Empire,     France,     Italy,     Japan, 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Rumania,  Russia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Turkey. 

Article  1. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  rec- 
ognize and  declare  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  and 
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of  navigation  by  sea  and  by  air  in  the  Strait  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bosphorus,  herein- 
after comprised  under  the  general  term  of  the  "Straits". 
Article  2.— The  transit  and  navigation  of  commercial  ves- 
sels and  aircraft,  and  of  war  vessels  and  aircraft  in  the 
Straits  in  time  of  peace  and  in  time  of  war  shall  hence- 
forth be  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  attached  Annex. 

Annex.  Rules  foe  the  Passage  of  Commercial  Vessels 
and  Aircraft,  and  of  War  Vessels  and  Aircraft 
Through  the  Straits 

1.  Merchant  Vessels,  Including  Hospital  Ships,  Yachts  and 

Fishing  Vessels  and  Non-Military  Aircraft, 
(a)  In  Time  of  Peace. 

Complete  freedom  of  navigation  and  passage  by  day 
and  by  night  under  any  flag  and  with  any  kind  of  cargo, 
without  any  formalities,  or  tax,  or  charge  whatever 
(subject,  however,  to  international  sanitary  provisions) 
unless  for  services  directly  rendered,  such  as  pilotage, 
light,  towage  or  other  similar  charges,  and  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  exercised  in  this  respect  by  the 
services  and  undertakings  now  operating  under  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  Turkish  Government. 

To  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  dues,  merchant 
vessels  passing  the  Straits  will  communicate  to  stations 
appointed  by  the  Turkish  Government  their  name,  na- 
tionality, tonnage  and  destination. 
(6)  In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Being  Neutral. 

Complete  freedom  of  navigation  and  passage  by  day 
and  by  night  under  the  same  conditions  as  above.  The 
duties  and  rights  of  Turkey  as  a  neutral  Power  cannot 
authorise  her  to  take  any  measures  liable  to  interfere 
with  navigation  through  the  Straits,  the  waters  of  which, 
and  the  air  above  which,  must  remain  entirely  free  in 
time  of  war,  Turkey  being  neutral  just  as  in  time  of 
peace. 

Pilotage  remains  optional. 

(c)  In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Being  a  Belligerent. 

Freedom  of  navigation  for  neutral  vessels  and  neutral 
non-military  aircraft,  if  the  vessel  or  aircraft  in  ques- 
tion does  not  assist  the  enemy,  particularly  by  carrying 
contraband,  troops  or  enemy  nationals.  Turkey  will 
have  the  right  to  visit  and  search  such  vessels  and  air- 
craft, and  for  this  purpose  aircraft  are  to  alight  on 
the  ground  or  on  the  sea  in  such  areas  as  are  specified 
and  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  Turkey.  The  rights 
of  Turkey  to  apply  to  enemy  vessels  the  measures  al- 
lowed by  international  law  are  not  affected. 

Turkey  will  have  full  power  to  take  such  measures  as 
she  may  consider  necessary  to  prevent  enemy  vessels 
from  using  the  Straits.  These  measures,  however,  are 
not  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage 
of  neutral  vessels,  and  Turkey  agrees  to  provide  such 
vessels  with  either  the  necessary  instructions  or  pilots 
for  the  above  purpose. 


2.  Warships,  Including  Fleet  Auxiliaries,  Troopships,  Air- 
craft Carriers  and  Military  Aircraft. 

(a)  In  Time  of  Peace. 

Complete  freedom  of  passage  by  day  and  by  night 
under  any  flag,  without  any  formalities,  or  tax,  or  charge 
whatever,  but  subject  to  the  following  restrictions  as 
to  the  total  force : 

The  maximum  force  which  any  one  Power  may  send 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  is  not  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  of  the 
littoral  Powers  of  the  Black  Sea  existing  in  that  sea 
at  the  time  of  passage;  but  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  send  into 
the  Black  Sea  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances, 
a  force  of  not  more  than  three  ships,  of  which  no  in- 
dividual ship  shall  exceed  10,000  tons. 

Turkey  has  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  war  vessels  which  pass  through  the  Straits. 

In  order  to  enable  the  above  rule  to  be  observed  the 
Straits  Commission  provided  for  in  Article  10  will,  on 
the  1st  January  and  the  1st  July  of  each  year,  enquire 
of  each  Black  Sea  littoral  Power  the  number  of  each 
of  the  following  classes  of  vessel  which  such  Power 
possesses  in  the  Black  Sea :  Battleships,  battle-cruisers, 
aircraft-carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  or 
other  types  of  vessels  as  well  as  naval  aircraft ;  distin- 
guishing between  the  ships  which  are  in  active  commis- 
sion and  the  ships  with  reduced  complements,  the  ships 
in  reserve  and  the  ships  undergoing  repairs  or  altera- 
tions. 

The  Straits  Commission  will  then  inform  the  Powers 
concerned  that  the  strongest  naval  force  in  the  Black 
Sea  comprises :  Battleships,  battle-cruisers,  aircraft-car- 
riers, cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  aircraft  and 
units  of  other  types  which  may  exist.  The  Straits 
Commission  will  also  immediately  inform  the  Powers 
concerned  when,  owing  to  the  passage  into  or  out  of  the 
Black  Sea  of  any  ship  of  the  strongest  Black  Sea  force, 
any  alteration  in  that  force  has  taken  place. 

The  naval  force  that  may  be  sent  through  the  Straits 
into  the  Black  Sea  will  be  calculated  on  the  number  and 
type  of  the  ships  of  war  in  active  commission  only. 

(b)  In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Being  Neutral. 

Complete  freedom  of  passage  by  day  and  by  night 
under  any  flag,  without  any  formalities,  or  tax,  or  charge 
whatever,  under  the  same  limitations  as  in  paragraph 
2  (a). 

However,  these  limitations  will  not  be  applicable  to 
any  belligerent  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  its  belligerent 
rights  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  Turkey  as  a  neutral  Power 
cannot  authorise  her  to  take  any  measures  liable  to 
interfere  with  navigation  through  the  Straits,  the 
waters  of  which,  and  the  air  above  which,  must  remain 
entirely  free  in  time  of  war,  Turkey  being  neutral,  just 
as  in  time  of  peace. 
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Warships  and  military  aircraft  of  belligerents  will  be 
forbidden  to  make  any  capture,  to  exercise  the  right  of 
visit  and  search,  or  to  carry  out  any  other  hostile  act 
in  the  Straits. 

As  regards  revictualling  and  carrying  out  repairs,  war 
vessels  will  be  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  Thirteenth 
Hague  Convention  of  1907,  dealing  with  maritime 
neutrality. 

Military  aircraft  will  receive  in  the  Straits  similar 
treatment  to  that  accorded  under  the  Thirteenth  Hague 
Convention  of  1907  to  warships,  pending  the  conclusion 
of  an  international  Convention  establishing  the  rules  of 
neutrality  for  aircraft, 
(c)  In  Time  of  War,  Turkey  Being  Belligerent. 

Complete  freedom  of  passage  for  neutral  warships, 
without  any  formalities,  or  tax,  or  charge  whatever, 
but  under  the  same  limitations  as  in  paragraph  2(a). 

The  measures  taken  by  Turkey  to  prevent  enemy  ships 
and  aircraft  from  using  the  Straits  are  not  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage  of  neutral  ships 
and  aircraft,  and  Turkey  agrees  to  provide  the  said  ships 
and  aircraft  with  either  the  necessary  instructions  or 
pilots  for  the  above  purpose. 

Neutral  military  aircraft  will  make  the  passage  of 
the  Straits  at  their  own  risk  and  peril,  and  will  submit  to 
investigation  as  to  their  character.  For  this  purpose 
aircraft  are  to  alight  on  the  ground  or  on  the  sea  in 
such  areas  as  are  specified  and  prepared  for  this  purpose 
by  Turkey. 

3.  (a)  The  passage  of  the  Straits  by  submarines  of 
Powers  at  peace  with  Turkey  must  be  made  on  the 
surface. 

(6)  The  officer  in  command  of  a  foreign  naval  force, 
whether  coming  from  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Black 
Sea,  will  communicate,  without  being  compelled  to  stop, 
to  a  signal  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles  or 
the  Bosphorus,  the  number  and  the  names  of  vessels 
under  his  orders  which  are  entering  the  Straits. 

These  signal  stations  shall  be  notified  from  time  to 
time  by  Turkey ;  until  such  signal  stations  are  notified, 
the  freedom  of  passage  for  foreign  war  vessels  in  the 
Straits  shall  not  thereby  be  prejudiced,  nor  shall  their 
entry  into  the  Straits  be  for  this  reason  delayed. 

(c)  The  right  of  military  and  non-military  aircraft 
to  fly  over  the  Straits,  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  present  rules,  necessitates  for  aircraft — 

(i)  Freedom  to  fly  over  a  strip  of  territory  of  five 
kilometres  wide  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  parts  of 
the  Straits; 

(ii)  Liberty,  in  the  event  of  a  forced  landing,  to 
alight  on  the  coast  or  on  the  sea  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  Turkey. 
4.  Limitation  of  Time  of  Transit  for  Warships. 

In  no  event  shall  warships  in  transit  through  the  Straits, 
except  in  the  event  of  damage  or  peril  of  the  sea,  remain 


therein  beyond  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  them  to 
effect  their  passage,  including  the  time  of  anchorage  dur- 
ing the  night  if  necessary  for  safety  of  navigation. 

5.  Stay  in  the  Ports  of  the  Straits  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 

(a)  Paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of  this  Annex  apply  to  the 
passage  of  vessels,  warships  and  aircraft  through  and 
over  the  Straits  and  do  not  affect  the  right  of  Turkey  to 
make  such  regulations  as  she  may  consider  necessary 
regarding  the  number  of  men-of-war  and  military  air- 
craft of  any  one  Power  which  may  visit  Turkish  ports  or 
aerodromes  at  one  time,  and  the  duration  of  their  stay. 

(&)  Littoral  Powers  of  the  Black  Sea  will  also  have 
a  similar  right  as  regards  their  ports  and  aerodromes. 

(c)  The  light-vessels  which  the  Powers  at  present  rep- 
resented on  the  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  main- 
tain as  stationnaires  at  the  mouths  of  that  river  as  far 
up  as  Galatz  will  be  regarded  as  additional  to  the  men-of- 
war  referred  to  in  paragraph  2,  and  may  be  replaced  in 
case  of  need. 

6.  Special  Provisions  Relating  to  Sanitary  Protection. 
Warships  which  have  on  board  cases  of  plague,  cholera 

or  typhus,  or  which  have  had  such  cases  on  board  during 
the  last  seven  days,  and  warships  which  have  left  an  in- 
fected port  within  less  than  five  times  24  hours  must  pass 
through  the  Straits  in  quarantine  and  apply  by  the  means 
on  board  such  prophylactic  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  the  Straits  being  infected. 

The  same  rule  shall  apply  to  merchant  ships  having  a 
doctor  on  board  and  passing  straight  through  the  Straits 
without  calling  at  a  port  or  breaking  bulk. 

Merchant  ships  not  having  a  doctor  on  board  shall  be 
obliged  to  comply  with  the  international  sanitary  regu- 
lations before  entering  the  Straits,  even  if  they  are  not 
to  call  at  a  port  therein. 

Warships  and  merchant  vessels  calling  at  one  of  the 
ports  in  the  Straits  shall  be  subject  in  that  port  to  the 
international  sanitary  regulations  applicable  in  the  port 
in  question. 

Article  8. — With  a  view  to  maintaining  the  Straits  free 
from  any  obstacle  to  free  passage  and  navigation,  the 
provisions  contained  in  Articles  4  to  9  will  be  applied  to 
the  waters  and  shores  thereof  as  well  as  to  the  islands 
situated  therein,  or  in  the  vicinity. 

Article  4. — The  zones  and  islands  indicated  below  shall 
be  demilitarised: 

1.  Both    shores    of    the    Straits    of    the    Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus  over  the  extent  of  the  zones  delimited 
below     .     .     .     : 
Dardanelles: 

On  the  north-west,  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  the  area 
southeast  of  a  line  traced  from  a  point  on  the  Gulf  of 
Xeros  4  kilometres  northeast  of  Bakla-Burnu,  reaching 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  Kunbaghi  and  passing  south  of 
Kavak  (this  village  excluded)  ; 
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On  the  south-east,  the  area  included  between  the  coast 
and  a  line  20  kilometres  from  the  coast,  starting  from 
Cape  Eski-Stamboul  opposite  Tenedos  and  reaching  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  at  a  point  on  the  coast  immediately  north 
of  Karabigha. 

Bosphorus   (without  prejudice  to  the  special  provisions 
relating  to  Constantinople  contained  in  Article  8)  : 

On  the  east,  the  area  extending  up  to  a  line  15  kilometres 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bosphorus ; 

On  the  west,  the  area  up  to  a  line  15  kilometres  from 
the  western  shore  of  the  Bosphorus. 

2.  All  the  islands  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  with  the 
exception  of  the  island  of  Emir  Ali  Adasi. 

3.  In  the  Aegean  Sea,  the  islands  of  Samothrace,  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  Tenedos  and  Rabbit  Islands. 

Article  5. — A  Commission  composed  of  four  representa- 
tives appointed  respectively  by  the  Governments  of  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Turkey  shall  meet  within  15 
days  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Convention 
to  determine  on  the  spot  the  boundaries  of  the  zone  laid 
down  in  Article  4(1). 

The  Governments  represented  on  that  Commission  will 
pay  the  salaries  of  their  respective  representatives. 

Any  general  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission  shall 
be  borne  in  equal  shares  by  the  Powers  represented  thereon. 

Article  6. — Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  8  con- 
cerning Constantinople,  there  shall  exist,  in  the  demili- 
tarised zones  and  islands,  no  fortifications,  no  permanent 
artillery  organisation,  no  submarine  engines  of  war  other 
than  submarine  vessels,  no  military  aerial  organisation, 
and  no  naval  base. 

No  armed  forces  shall  be  stationed  in  the  demilitarised 
zones  and  islands  except  the  police  and  gendarmerie 
forces  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  order ;  the  arma- 
ment of  such  forces  will  be  composed  only  of  revolvers, 
swords,  rifles  and  four  Lewis  guns  per  hundred  men,  and 
will  exclude  any  artillery. 

In  the  territorial  waters  of  the  demilitarised  zones  and 
islands,  there  shall  exist  no  submarine  engines  of  war 
other  than  submarine  vessels. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  paragraphs  Turkey  will 
retain  the  right  to  transport  her  armed  forces  through 
the  demilitarised  zones  and  islands  of  Turkish  territory, 
as  well  as  through  their  territorial  waters,  where  the 
Turkish   fleet  will  have  the  right  to  anchor. 

Moreover,  in  so  far  as  the  Straits  are  concerned,  the 
Turkish  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  observe  by 
means  of  aeroplanes  or  balloons  both  the  surface  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Turkish  aeroplanes  will  always  be 
able  to  fly  over  the  waters  of  the  Straits  and  the  demili- 
tarised zones  of  Turkish  territory,  and  will  have  full  free- 
dom to  alight  therein,  either  on  land  or  on  sea. 

In  the  demilitarised  zones  and  islands  and  in  their  ter- 
ritorial waters,  Turkey  and  Greece  shall  similarly  be  en- 
titled to  effect  such  movements  of  personnel  as  are  ren- 
dered necessary  for  the  instruction  outside  these  zones  and 
islands  of  the  men  recruited  therein. 


Turkey  and  Greece  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  in  the 
said  zones  and  islands  in  their  respective  territories  any 
system  of  observation  and  communication,  both  tele- 
graphic, telephonic  and  visual.  Greece  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  her  fleet  into  the  territorial  waters  of  the  de- 
militarised Greek  islands,  but  may  not  use  these  waters 
as  a  base  of  operations  against  Turkey  nor  for  any  mili- 
tary or  naval  concentration  for  this  purpose. 

Article  7. — No  submarine  engines  of  war  other  than  sub- 
marine vessels  shall  be  installed  in  the  waters  of  the  Sea 
of  Marmora. 

The  Turkish  Government  shall  not  install  any  permanent 
battery  or  torpedo  tubes,  capable  of  interfering  with  the 
passage  of  the  Straits,  in  the  coastal  zone  of  the  European 
shore  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  in  the  coastal  zone  of  the 
Anatolian  shore  situated  to  the  east  of  the  demilitarised 
zone  of  the  Bosphorus  as  far  as  Darije. 

Article  8. — At  Constantinople,  including  for  this  pur- 
pose Stamboul,  Pera,  Galata,  Scutari,  as  well  as  the 
Princes  Islands,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Constantinople,  there  may  be  maintained  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  capital,  a  garrison  with  a  maximum  strength 
of  12,000  men.  An  arsenal  and  naval  base  may  also  be 
maintained  at  Constantinople. 

Article  9.— If,  in  case  of  war,  Turkey,  or  Greece,  in 
pursuance  of  their  belligerent  rights,  should  modify  in 
any  way  the  provisions  of  demilitarisation  prescribed 
above,  they  will  be  bound  to  re-establish  as  soon  as  peace 
is  concluded  the  regime  laid  down  in  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  10.— There  shall  be  constituted  at  Constanti- 
nople an  International  Commission  composed  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  12  and  called  the  "Straits  Commission". 

Article  11. — The  Commission  will  exercise  its  functions 
over  the  waters  of  the  Straits. 

Article  12. — The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  a 
representative  of  Turkey,  who  shall  be  President,  and 
representatives  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
Bulgaria,  Greece,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  the  Serb- 
Croat-Slovene  State,  in  so  far  as  these  Powers  are  signa- 
tories of  the  present  Convention,  each  of  these  Powers 
being  entitled  to  representation  as  from  its  ratification 
of  the  said  Convention. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  event  of  their 
acceding  to  the  present  Convention,  will  also  be  entitled 
to  have  one  representative  on  the  Commission. 

Under  the  same  conditions  any  independent  littoral 
States  of  the  Black  Sea  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  present  Article  will  possess  the 
same  right. 

Article  18. — The  Governments  represented  on  the 
Commission  will  pay  the  salaries  of  their  representatives. 
Any  incidental  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Commission 
will  be  borne  by  the  said  Governments  in  the  proportion 
laid  down  for  the  division  of  the  expenses  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Article  Ik-— It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
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see  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the  passage  of  warships 
and  military  aircraft  are  carried  out;  these  provisions 
are  laid  down  in  paragraphs  2,  3  and  4  of  the  Annex  to 
Article  2. 

Article  15. — The  Straits  Commission  will  carry  out  its 
functions  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  will  address  to  the  League  an  annual  report  giving 
an  account  of  its  activities,  and  furnishing  all  informa- 
tion which  may  be  useful  in  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation ;  with  this  object  in  view  the  Commission 
will  place  itself  in  touch  with  the  departments  of  the 
Turkish  Government  dealing  with  navigation  through 
the  Straits. 

Article  16.— It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  task. 

Article  11. — The  terms  of  the  present  Convention  will 
not  infringe  the  right  of  Turkey  to  move  her  fleet  freely 
in  Turkish  waters. 

Article  18. — The  High  Contracting  Parties,  desiring  to 
secure  that  the  demilitarisation  of  the  Straits  and  of  the 
contiguous  zones  shall  not  constitute  an  unjustifiable 
danger  to  the  military  security  of  Turkey,  and  that  no 
act  of  war  should  imperil  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  or 
the  safety  of  the  demilitarised  zones,  agree  as  follows : 

Should  the  freedom  of  navigation  of  the  Straits  or  the 
security  of  the  demilitarised  zones  be  imperilled  by  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  relating  to  freedom  of  passage, 
or  by  a  surprise  attack  or  some  act  of  war  or  threat  of 
war,  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  and  in  any  case  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Japan,  acting  in  conjunction,  will 
meet  such  violation,  attack,  or  other  act  of  war  or  threat 
of  war,  by  all  the  means  that  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  may  decide  for  this  purpose. 

So  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  may  have  necessi- 
tated the  action  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  have  ended,  the  regime  of  the  Straits  as  laid  down 
by  the  terms  of  the  present  Convention  shall  again  be 
strictly  applied. 

The  present  provision,  which  forms  an  integral  part 
of  those  relating  to  the  demilitarisation  and  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  Straits,  does  not  prejudice  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  19. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  use  every 
possible  endeavour  to  induce  non-signatory  Powers  to 
accede  to  the  present  Convention. 

This  adherence  will  be  notified  through  the  diplomatic 
channel  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
by  that  Government  to  all  signatory  or  adhering  States. 
The  adherence  will  take  effect  as  from  the  date  of  notifi- 
cation to  the  French  Government. 

Article  20. — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified. 
The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  at  Paris  as  soon  as 
possible.     .     .     . 


XXI.  Convention  Regarding  the  Regime  of  the 
Straits,  Signed  at  Montreux,  July  20,  1936. 
Entered  into  force  November  9,  1936 

[Turkey  No.  1  (1936).  Convention  regarding 
the  Regime  of  the  Straits  with  Correspondence 
relating  thereto.  Montreux,  July  20,  1936. 
Cmd.  5249 ;  173  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series, 
213.] 

Signatories:    Bulgaria,    France,    Great   Britain,    Greece, 
Japan,  Rumania,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Article  1.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognise  and 
affirm  the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation 
by  sea  in  the  Straits. 

The  exercise  of  this  freedom  shall  henceforth  be  regu- 
lated by  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

Section  I. — Merchant  Vessels 

Article  2.— In  time  of  peace,  merchant  vessels  shall 
enjoy  complete  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  in  the 
Straits,  by  day  and  by  night,  under  any  flag  and  with 
any  kind  of  cargo,  without  any  formalities,  except  as 
provided  in  Article  3  below.  No  taxes  or  charges  other 
than  those  authorised  by  Annex  I  to  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  be  levied  by  the  Turkish  authorities  on 
these  vessels  when  passing  in  transit  without  calling  at 
a  port  in  the  Straits. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  these  taxes  or 
charges  merchant  vessels  passing  through  the  Straits 
shall  communicate  to  the  officials  at  the  stations  referred 
to  in  Article  3  their  name,  nationality,  tonnage,  destina- 
tion and  last  port  of  call  (provenance). 

Pilotage  and  towage  remain  optional. 

Article  3.— All  ships  entering  the  Straits  by  the  Aegean 
Sea  or  by  the  Black  Sea  shall  stop  at  a  sanitary  station 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  for  the  purposes  of  the 
sanitary  control  prescribed  by  Turkish  law  within  the 
framework  of  international  sanitary  regulations.  This 
control,  in  the  case  of  ships  possessing  a  clean  bill  of 
health  or  presenting  a  declaration  of  health  testifying 
that  they  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  the  present  article,  shall  be 
carried  out  by  day  and  by  night  with  all  possible  speed, 
and  the  vessels  in  question  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
any  other  stop  during  their  passage  through  the  Straits. 

Vessels  which  have  on  board  cases  of  plague,  cholera, 
yellow  fever,  exanthematic  typhus  or  smallpox,  or  which 
have  had  such  cases  on  board  during  the  previous  seven 
days,  and  vessels  which  have  left  an  infected  port  within 
less  than  five  times  twenty-four  hours  shall  stop  at  the 
sanitary  stations  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
in  order  to  embark  such  sanitary  guards  as  the  Turkish 
authorities  may  direct.  No  tax  or  charge  shall  be  levied 
in  respect  of  these  sanitary  guards  and  they  shall  be  dis- 
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embarked  at  a  sanitary  station  on  departure  from  the 
Straits. 

Article  k—  In  time  of  war,  Turkey  not  being  belligerent, 
merchant  vessels,  under  any  flag  or  with  any  kind  of 
cargo,  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  in 
the  Straits  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  2  and  3. 

Pilotage  and  towage  remain  optional. 

Article  5.— In  time  of  war,  Turkey  being  belligerent, 
merchant  vessels  not  belonging  to  a  country  at  war  with 
Turkey  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  in 
the  Straits  on  condition  that  they  do  not  in  any  way  assist 
the  enemy. 

Such  vessels  shall  enter  the  Straits  by  day  and  their 
transit  shall  be  effected  by  the  route  which  shall  in  each 
case  be  indicated  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

Article  6. — Should  Turkey  consider  herself  to  be  threat- 
ened with  imminent  danger  of  war,  the  provisions  of 
Article  2  shall  nevertheless  continue  to  be  applied  except 
that  vessels  must  enter  the  Straits  by  day  and  that  their 
transit  must  be  effected  by  the  route  which  shall,  in  each 
case,  be  indicated  by  the  Turkish  authorities. 

Pilotage  may,  in  this  case,  be  made  obligatory,  but  no 
charge  shall  be  levied. 

Article  7. — The  term  "merchant  vessels"  applies  to  all 
vessels  which  are  not  covered  by  Section  II  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Section  II. — Vessels  of  War 

Article  S.— For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  definitions  of  vessels  of  war  and  of  their  specification 
together  with  those  relating  to  the  calculation  of  tonnage 
shall  be  as  set  forth  in  Annex  II  to  the  present  Convention. 

Article  9. — Naval  auxiliary  vessels  specifically  designed 
for  the  carriage  of  fuel,  liquid  or  non-liquid,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  13  regarding  notifica- 
tion, nor  shall  they  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing the  tonnage  which  is  subject  to  limitation  under  Ar- 
ticles 14  and  18,  on  condition  that  they  shall  pass  through 
the  Straits  singly.  They  shall,  however,  continue  to  be 
on  the  same  footing  as  vessels  of  war  for  the  purpose  of 
the  remaining  provisions  governing  transit. 

The  auxiliary  vessels  specified  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph shall  only  be  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  exceptional 
status  therein  contemplated  if  their  armament  does  not 
include:  for  use  against  floating  targets,  more  than  two 
guns  of  a  maximum  calibre  of  105  millimetres ;  for  use 
against  aerial  targets,  more  than  two  guns  of  a  maximum 
calibre  of  75  millimetres. 

Article  10. — In  time  of  peace,  light  surface  vessels, 
minor  war  vessels  and  auxiliary  vessels,  whether  belonging 
to  Black  Sea  or  non-Black  Sea  Powers,  and  whatever  their 
flag,  shall  enjoy  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Straits 
without  any  taxes  or  charges  whatever,  provided  that  such 
transit  is  begun  during  daylight  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  Article  13  and  the  articles  following 
thereafter. 

Vessels  of  war  other  than  those  which  fall  within  the 


categories  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  only 
enjoy  a  right  of  transit  under  the  special  conditions  pro- 
vided by  Articles  11  and  12. 

Article  11. — Black  Sea  Powers  may  send  through  the 
Straits  capital  ships  of  a  tonnage  greater  than  that  laid 
down  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  14,  on  condition 
that  these  vessels  pass  through  the  Straits  singly,  escorted 
by  not  more  than  two  destroyers. 

Article  12. — Black  Sea  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to 
send  through  the  Straits,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining 
their  base,  submarines  constructed  or  purchased  outside 
the  Black  Sea,  provided  that  adequate  notice  of  the  lay- 
ing down  or  purchase  of  such  submarines  shall  have  been 
given  to  Turkey. 

Submarines  belonging  to  the  said  Powers  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  pass  through  the  Straits  to  be  repaired  in  dock- 
yards outside  the  Black  Sea  on  condition  that  detailed 
information  on  the  matter  is  given  to  Turkey. 

In  either  case,  the  said  submarines  must  travel  by  day 
and  on  the  surface,  and  must  pass  through  the  Straits 
singly. 

Article  13. — The  transit  of  vessels  of  war  through  the 
Straits  shall  be  preceded  by  notification  given  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  through  the  diplomatic  channel.  The 
normal  period  of  notice  shall  be  eight  days ;  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  in  the  case  of  non-Black  Sea  Powers  this 
period  should  be  increased  to  fifteen  days.  The  notifica- 
tion shall  specify  the  destination,  name,  type  and  number 
of  the  vessels,  as  also  the  date  of  entry  for  the  outward 
passage  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  return  journey.  Any 
change  of  date  shall  be  subject  to  three  days'  notice. 

Entry  into  the  Straits  for  the  outward  passage  shall 
take  place  within  a  period  of  five  days  from  the  date 
given  in  the  original  notification.  After  the  expiry  of  tins 
period,  a  new  notification  shall  be  given  under  the  same 
conditions  as  for  the  original  notification. 

When  effecting  transit,  the  commander  of  the  naval  force 
shall,  without  being  under  any  obligation  to  stop,  com- 
municate to  a  signal  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  Dar- 
danelles or  the  Bosphorus  the  exact  composition  of  the 
force  under  his  orders. 

Article  H. — The  maximum  aggregate  tonnage  of  all  for- 
eign naval  forces  which  may  be  in  course  of  transit  through 
the  Straits  shall  not  exceed  15,000  tons,  except  in  the 
cases  provided  for  in  Article  11  and  in  Annex  III  to  the 
present  Convention. 

The  forces  specified  in  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
not,  however,  comprise  more  than  nine  vessels. 

Vessels,  whether  belonging  to  Black  Sea  or  non-Black 
Sea  Powers,  paying  visits  to  a  port  in  the  Straits,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Article  17,  shall  not  be 
included  in  this  tonnage. 

Neither  shall  vessels  of  war  which  have  suffered  damage 
during  their  passage  through  the  Straits  be  included  in 
this  tonnage ;  such  vessels,  while  undergoing  repair,  shall 
be  subject  to  any  special  provisions  relating  to  security 
laid  down  by  Turkey. 

Article  15. — Vessels  of  war  in  transit  through  the  Straits 
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shall  in  no  circumstances  make  use  of  any  aircraft  which 
they  may  be  carrying. 

Article  16. — Vessels  of  war  in  transit  through  the  Straits 
shall  not,  except  in  the  event  of  damage  or  peril  of  the 
sea,  remain  therein  longer  than  is  necessary  for  them  to 
effect  the  passage. 

Article  17. — Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
articles  shall  prevent  a  naval  force  of  any  tonnage  or  com- 
position from  paying  a  courtesy  visit  of  limited  duration 
to  a  port  in  the  Straits,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  Any  such  force  must  leave  the  Straits  by  the 
same  route  as  that  by  which  it  entered,  unless  it  fulfils 
the  conditions  required  for  passage  in  transit  through  the 
Straits  as  laid  down  by  Articles  10,  14,  and  18. 

Article  18. —  (1)  The  aggregate  tonnage  which  non-Black 
Sea  Powers  may  have  in  that  sea  in  time  of  peace  shall 
be  limited  as  follows : 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (o)  below,  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  said  Powers  shall  not  exceed 
30,000  tons ; 

(&)  If  at  any  time  the  tonnage  of  the  strongest  fleet 
in  the  Black  Sea  shall  exceed  by  at  least  10,000  tons  the 
tonnage  of  the  strongest  fleet  in  that  sea  at  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  30,000  tons  mentioned  in  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  increased  by  the  same  amount,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
45,000  tons.  For  this  purpose,  each  Black  Sea  Power 
shall,  in  conformity  with  Annex  IV  to  the  present  Con- 
vention, inform  the  Turkish  Government,  on  the  1st 
January  and  the  1st  July  of  each  year,  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  its  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Turkish 
Government  shall  transmit  this  information  to  the  other 
High  Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(c)  The  tonnage  which  any  one  non-Black  Sea  Power 
may  have  in  the  Black  Sea  shall  be  limited  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  provided  for  in  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (6)  above; 

(d)  In  the  event,  however,  of  one  or  more  non-Black 
Sea  Powers  desiring  to  send  naval  forces  into  the  Black 
Sea,  for  a  humanitarian  purpose,  the  said  forces,  which 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  8,000  tons  altogether,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  Black  Sea  without  having  to  give 
the  notification  provided  in  Article  13  of  the  present 
Convention,  provided  an  authorisation  is  obtained  from 
the  Turkish  Government  in  the  following  circumstances : 
if  the  figure  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  specified  in  para- 
graphs (a)  and  (b)  above  has  not  been  reached  and  will 
not  be  exceeded  by  the  despatch  of  the  forces  which  it  is 
desired  to  send,  the  Turkish  Government  shall  grant 
the  said  authorisation  within  the  shortest  possible  time 
after  receiving  the  request  which  has  been  addressed 
to  it ;  if  the  said  figure  has  already  been  reached  or  if 
the  despatch  of  the  forces  which  it  is  desired  to  send  will 
cause  it  to  be  exceeded,  the  Turkish  Government  will 
immediately  inform  the  other  Black  Sea  Powers  of 
the  request  for  authorisation,  and  if  the  said  Powers 
make  no  objection  within  twenty-four  hours  of  having 


received  this  information,  the  Turkish  Government  shall, 

within  twenty-four  hours  at  the  latest,  inform  the  in- 
terested Powers  of  the  reply  which  it  has  decided  to 

make  to  their  request. 

Any  further  entry  into  the  Black  Sea  of  naval  forces 

of  non-Black  Sea  Powers  shall  only  be  effected  within 

the  available  limits  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  provided 

for  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (&)  above. 

(2)  Vessels  of  war  belonging  to  non-Black  Sea  Powers 
shall  not  remain  in  the  Black  Sea  more  than  twenty-one 
days,  whatever  be  the  object  of  their  presence  there. 

Article  19. — In  time  of  war,  Turkey  not  being  belligerent, 
warships  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  transit  and 
navigation  through  the  Straits  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  laid  down  in  Articles  10  to  18. 

Vessels  of  war  belonging  to  belligerent  Powers  shall  not, 
however,  pass  through  the  Straits  except  in  cases  arising 
out  of  the  application  of  Article  25  of  the  present  Conven- 
tion, and  in  cases  of  assistance  rendered  to  a  State  victim 
of  aggression  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance 
binding  Turkey,  concluded  within  the  framework  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  registered  and 
published  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  18 
of  the  Covenant. 

In  the  exceptional  cases  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  limitations  laid  down  in  Articles  10  to  18 
of  the  present  Convention  shall  not  be  applicable. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  passage  laid  down 
in  paragraph  2  above,  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  bellig- 
erent Powers,  whether  they  are  Black  Sea  Powers  or 
not,  which  have  become  separated  from  their  bases,  may 
return  thereto. 

Vessels  of  war  belonging  to  belligerent  Powers  shall 
not  make  any  capture,  exercise  the  right  of  visit,  and 
search,  or  carry  out  any  hostile  act  in  the  Straits. 

Article  20. — In  time  of  war,  Turkey  being  belligerent, 
the  provisions  of  Articles  10  to  18  shall  not  be  applicable ; 
the  passage  of  warships  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Turkish  Government. 

Article  21. — Should  Turkey  consider  herself  to  be  threat- 
ened with  imminent  danger  of  war  she  shall  have  the  right 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  Article  20  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

Vessels  which  have  passed  through  the  Straits  before 
Turkey  has  made  use  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  her 
by  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  which  thus  find  them- 
selves separated  from  their  bases,  may  return  thereto. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  Turkey  may  deny  this  right 
to  vessels  of  war  belonging  to  the  State  whose  attitude 
has  given  rise  to  the  application  of  the  present  article. 

Should  the  Turkish  Government  make  use  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  first  paragraph  of  the  present  article,  a 
notification  to  that  effect  shall  be  addressed  to  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  and  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

If  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  decide  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  that  the  measures  thus  taken  by 
Turkey  are  not  justified,  and  if  such  should  also  be  the 
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opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
signatories  to  the  present  Convention,  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  to  discontinue  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion as  also  any  measures  which  may  have  been  taken 
under  Article  6  of  the  present  Convention. 

Article  22.— Vessels  of  war  which  have  on  board  cases 
of  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  exanthematic  typhus  or 
smallpox  or  which  have  had  such  cases  on  board  within  the 
last  seven  days  and  vessels  of  war  which  have  left  an 
infected  port  within  less  than  five  times  twenty-four  hours 
must  pass  through  the  Straits  in  quarantine  and  apply 
by  the  means  on  board  such  prophylactic  measures  as  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  the  Straits 
being  infected. 

Section  III. — Aircraft 

Article  23. — In  order  to  assure  the  passage  of  civil  air- 
craft between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Turkish  Government  will  indicate  the  air  routes  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  outside  the  forbidden  zones  which 
may  be  established  in  the  Straits.  Civil  aircraft  may  use 
these  routes  provided  that  they  give  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, as  regards  occasional  nights,  a  notification  of  three 
days,  and  as  regards  flights  on  regular  services,  a  general 
notification  of  the  dates  of  passage. 

The  Turkish  Government  moreover  undertakes,  not- 
withstanding any  remilitarization  of  the  Straits,  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  facilities  for  the  safe  passage  of  civil 
aircraft  authorized  under  the  air  regulations  in  force  in 
Turkey  to  fly  across  Turkish  territory  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  route  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the 
Straits  zone  by  aircraft  which  have  obtained  an  author- 
ization shall  be  indicated  from  time  to  time. 

Section  IV. — General  Provisions 

Article  2Jf.— The  functions  of  the  International  Com- 
mission set  up  under  the  Convention  relating  to  the  regime 
of  the  Straits  of  the  24th  July,  1923,  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Turkish  Government. 

The  Turkish  Government  undertakes  to  collect  statis- 
tics and  to  furnish  information  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  Articles  11,  12, 14  and  18  of  the  present  Convention. 

They  will  supervise  the  execution  of  all  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Convention  relating  to  the  passage  of  vessels 
of  war  through  the  Straits. 

As  soon  as  they  have  been  notified  of  the  intended 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  a  foreign  naval  force  the 
Turkish  Government  shall  inform  the  representatives  at 
Angora  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  of  the  composi- 
tion of  that  force,  its  tonnage,  the  date  fixed  for  its  entry 
into  the  Straits,  and,  if  necessary,  the  probable  date  of 
its  return. 

The  Turkish  Government  shall  address  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  an  annual  report  giving  details  regard- 
ing the  movements  of  foreign  vessels  of  war  through  the 
Straits  and  furnishing  all  information  which  may  be  of 
service  to  commerce  and  navigation,  both  by  sea  and  by 


air,  for  which  provision  is  made  In  the  present  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  25.— Nothing  in  the  present  Convention  shall 
prejudice  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Turkey,  or  of  any 
of  the  other  High  Contracting  Parties  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  arising  out  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Section  V. — Final  Provisions 
Article  26.— The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  in  Paris. 

The  Japanese  Government  shall  be  entitled  to  inform 
the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  through  their 
diplomatic  representative  in  Paris  that  the  ratification 
has  been  given,  and  in  that  case  they  shall  transmit  the 
instrument  of  ratification  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  proces-verbal  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications  shall  be 
drawn  up  as  soon  as  six  instruments  of  ratification,  in- 
cluding that  of  Turkey,  shall  have  been  deposited.  For 
this  purpose  the  notification  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  shall  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  ratification. 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  on  the 
date  of  the  said  proces-verbal. 

The  French  Government  will  transmit  to  all  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  an  authentic  copy  of  the  proces- 
verbal  provided  for  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  of 
the  proces-verbaux  of  the  deposit  of  any  subsequent 
ratifications. 

Article  27.— The  present  Convention  shall,  as  from  the 
date  of  its  entry  into  force,  be  open  to  accession  by  any 
Power  signatory  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Lausanne 
signed  on  the  24th  July,  1923. 

Each  accession  shall  be  notified,  through  the  diplomatic 
channel,  to  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
by  the  latter  to  all  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

Accessions  shall  come  into  force  as  from  the  date  of 
notification  to  the  French  Government. 

Article  28. — The  present  Convention  shall  remain  in 
force  for  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  its  entry  into  force. 
The  principle  of  freedom  of  transit  and  navigation  af- 
firmed in  Article  1  of  the  present  Convention  shall  how- 
ever continue  without  limit  of  time. 

If,  two  years  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  said  period  of 
twenty  years,  no  High  Contracting  Party  shall  have 
given  notice  of  denunciation  to  the  French  Government 
the  present  Convention  shall  continue  in  force  until  two 
years  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  given.  Any  such 
notice  shall  be  communicated  by  the  French  Government 
to  the  High  Contracting  Parties. 

In  the  event  of  the  present  Convention  being  denounced 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  article, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  be  represented  at 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  new 
Convention. 

Article  29.— At  the  expiry  of  each  period  of  five  years 
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from  the  date  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  present  Con- 
vention each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  en- 
titled to  initiate  a  proposal  for  amending  one  or  more  of 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention. 

To  be  valid,  any  request  for  revision  formulated  by  one 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  must  be  supported,  in  the 
case  of  modifications  to  Articles  14  to  18,  by  one  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  and,  in  the  case  of  modifications 
to  any  other  article,  by  two  other  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

Any  request  for  revision  thus  supported  must  be 
notified  to  all  the  High  Contracting  Parties  three  months 
prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  current  period  of  five  years. 
This  notification  shall  contain  details  of  the  proposed 


amendments  and  the  reasons  which  have  given  rise  to 
them. 

Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  these  proposals  through  the  diplomatic  channel,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  be  represented  at  a 
conference  to  be  summoned  for  this  purpose. 

Such  a  conference  may  only  take  decisions  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  except  as  regards  cases  of  revision  involving 
Articles  14  and  18,  for  which  a  majority  of  three-quarters 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  be  sufficient. 

The  said  majority  shall  include  three-quarters  of  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  which  are  Black  Sea  Powers, 
including  Turkey.     .     .     . 


XXII.  Commerce  and  Navigation  Treaty  Between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Turkish  Republic,  October  1,  1929.     Proclaimed  April  25, 1930 


[Treaty  Series  813.] 

Article  III. — (a)  Vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  enjoy  in  Turkey  and  Turkish  vessels  will 
enjoy  in  the  United  States  of  America  the  same  treatment 
as  national  vessels. 

(6)  The  stipulations  of  Article  III  paragraph  (a)  do 
not  apply : 

(1)  To  coastwise  traffic  (cabotage)  governed  by  the 
laws  which  are  or  shall  be  in  force  within  the  territories 
of  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties ; 

(2)  To  the  support  in  the  form  of  bounties  or  sub- 
sidies of  any  kind  which  is  or  may  be  accorded  to  the 
national  merchant  marine; 


(3)  To  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties;  nor  to  special  privileges  which 
have  been  or  may  be  recognized,  in  one  or  the  other 
country,  to  products  of  national  fishing ; 

(4)  To  the  exercise  of  the  maritime  service  of  ports, 
roadsteads  or  seacoasts;  nor  to  pilotage  and  towage; 
nor  to  diving ;  nor  of  maritime  assistance  and  salvage ; 
so  long  as  such  operations  are  carried  out  in  the  re- 
spective territorial  waters,  and  for  Turkey  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmara. 

(c)  All  other  exceptions  not  included  in  those  men- 
tioned above  shall  be  subject  to  most-favored-nation 
treatment. 


XXIII.  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  and  Supplementary  Exchange  of  Notes 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Turkey,  April  1, 1939. 
Effective  Definitively  November  20,  1939 


[Executive  Agreement  Series  163.] 

Article  VI. — Unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment shall  be  accorded  by  the  Government  of  each  country 
to  the  commerce  of  the  other  country  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms duties  or  charges  imposed  on  or  in  connection  with 
imports  or  exports  and  the  method  of  levying  such  duties 
or  charges,  with  respect  to  all  regulations  and  formalities 
in  connection  with  importation  or  exportation,  the  sale  or 
use  of  imported  products  within  the  country,  transit, 
warehousing,  the  transshipment  of  goods,  the  re-exporta- 


tion of  goods,  and  with  respect  to  official  charges  appli- 
cable to  these  various  operations. 

Unconditional  most-favored-nation  treatment  shall 
likewise  be  accorded  by  the  Government  of  each  country 
to  the  commerce  of  the  other  country  with  respect  to  all 
duties,  charges  or  exactions  other  than  customs  duties 
imposed  on  or  in  connection  with  imports  or  exports. 

In  awarding  contracts  for  public  works  and  in  pur- 
chasing non-military  supplies,  the  Government  of  neither 
country  shall  discriminate  against  the  other  country  in 
favor  of  any  third  country. 
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President  Truman's  Address  to  the  General  Assembly 


On  behalf  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  I  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  delegates  who  have  come  here  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  represent  their  countries  at  this 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  the  last  occasion  on 
which  I  met  and  spoke  with  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations.  Many  of  you  who  are 
here  today  were  present  then.  It  was  the  final 
day  of  the  conference  at  San  Francisco,  when  the 
United  Nations  Charter  was  signed.  On  that  day 
the  constitutional  foundation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions was  laid. 

For  the  people  of  my  country  this  meeting  has 
a  special  historic  significance.  After  the  first 
World  War  the  United  States  refused  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  our  seat  was  empty  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  League  Assembly.  This  time 
the  United  States  is  not  only  a  member ;  it  is  host 
to  the  United  Nations. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  proud  and 
grateful  that  the  United  Nations  has  chosen  our 
country  for  its  headquarters.     We  will  extend  the 

1  Delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Second  Part 
.  of  the  First  Session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  New  York 
City  on  Oct.  23  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  date. 


fullest  measure  of  cooperation  in  making  a  home 
for  the  United  Nations  in  this  country.  The 
American  people  welcome  the  delegates  and  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  as  good  neigh- 
bors and  warm  friends. 

This  meeting  of  the  Assembly  symbolizes  the 
abandonment  by  the  United  States  of  a  policy  of 
isolation. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  party,  support  the  United 
Nations. 

They  are  resolved  that  the  United  States,  to  the 
full  limit  of  its  strength,  shall  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

However,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  American 
people  are  troubled  by  the  failure  of  the  Allied 
nations  to  make  more  progress  in  their  common 
search  for  lasting  peace. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  intended  place 
of  the  United  Nations  in  moving  toward  this  goal. 
The  United  Nations— as  an  organization— was 
not  intended  to  settle  the  problems  arising  im- 
mediately out  of  the  war.  The  United  Nations 
was  intended  to  provide  the  means  for  maintain- 
ing international  peace  in  the  future  after  just 
settlements  have  been  made. 

The  settlement  of  these  problems  was  deliber- 
ately consigned  to  negotiations  among  the  Allies, 
as  distinguished  from  the  United  Nations.    This 
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was  done  in  order  to  give  the  United  Nations  a 
better  opportunity  and  a  freer  hand  to  carry  out 
its  long-range  task  of  providing  peaceful  means 
for  the  adjustment  of  future  differences,  some 
of  which  might  arise  out  of  the  settlements  made 
as  a  result  of  this  war. 

The  United  Nations  cannot,  however,  fulfil  ade- 
quately its  own  responsibilities  until  the  peace 
settlements  have  been  made  and  unless  these  settle- 
ments form  a  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
a  permanent  peace. 

I  submit  that  these  settlements,  and  our  search 
for  everlasting  peace,  rest  upon  the  four  essential 
freedoms. 

These  are  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 
These  are  fundamental  freedoms  to  which  all  the 
United  Nations  are  pledged  under  the  Charter. 

To  the  attainment  of  these  freedoms — every- 
where in  the  world — through  the  friendly  coopera- 
tion of  all  nations,  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  are  dedicated. 

The  fourth  freedom — freedom  from  fear — 
means,  above  all  else,  freedom  from  fear  of  war. 

This  freedom  is  attainable  now. 

Lately,  we  have  all  heard  talk  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  world  war.  Fears  have  been 
aroused  all  over  the  world. 

These  fears  are  unwarranted  and  unjustified. 

However,  rumors  of  war  still  find  willing  lis- 
teners in  certain  places.  If  these  rumors  are  not 
checked  they  are  sure  to  impede  world  recovery. 

I  have  been  reading  reports  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  These  reports  all  agree  on  one  major 
point — the  people  of  every  nation  are  sick  of  war. 
They  know  its  agony  and  its  futility.  No  re- 
sponsible government  can  ignore  this  universal 
feeling. 

The  United  States  of  America  has  no  wish  to 
make  war,  now  or  in  the  future,  upon  any  people 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  a  sincere  desire  for  peace.  This  nation 
will  work  patiently  for  peace  by  every  means  con- 
sistent with  self-respect  and  security.  Another 
world  war  would  shatter  the  hopes  of  mankind 
and  completely  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it. 

I  am  sure  that  every  delegate  in  this  hall  will 
join  me  in  rejecting  talk  of  war.  No  nation  wants 
war.    Every  nation  needs  peace. 


To  avoid  war  and  rumors  and  danger  of  war, 
the  peoples  of  all  countries  must  not  only  cherish 
peace  as  an  ideal  but  they  must  develop  means  of 
settling  conflicts  between  nations  in  accordance 
with  principles  of  law  and  justice. 

The  difficulty  is  that  it  is  easier  to  get  people  to 
agree  upon  peace  as  an  ideal  than  to  agree  upon 
principles  of  law  and  justice  or  to  agree  to  subject 
their  own  acts  to  the  collective  judgment  of  man- 
kind. 

But  difficult  as  the  task  may  be,  the  path  along 
which  agreement  may  be  sought  with  hope  of 
success  is  clearly  defined. 

In  the  first  place,  every  member  of  the  United 
Nations  is  legally  and  morally  bound  by  the 
Charter  to  keep  the  peace.  More  specifically, 
every  member  is  bound  to  refrain  in  its  interna- 
tional relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state. 

In  the  second  place,  I  remind  you  that  23  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  have  bound  themselves 
by  the  Charter  of  the  Nurnberg  Tribunal  to  the 
principle  that  planning,  initiating,  or  waging  a 
war  of  aggression  is  a  crime  against  humanity 
for  which  individuals  as  well  as  states  shall  be 
tried  before  the  bar  of  international  justice. 

The  basic  principles  upon  which  we  are  agreed 
go  far,  but  not  far  enough,  in  removing  fear  of 
war  from  the  world.  There  must  be  agreement 
upon  a  positive,  constructive  course  of  action  as 
well. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  know  that  there  can 
be  no  real  peace  unless  it  is  peace  with  justice  for 
all — justice  for  small  nations  and  for  large  na- 
tions, and  justice  for  individuals  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  race,  creed,  or  color — a  peace  that 
will  advance,  not  retard,  the  attainment  of  the 
four  freedoms. 

We  shall  attain  freedom  from  fear  when  every 
act  of  every  nation,  in  its  dealings  with  every  other 
nation,  brings  closer  to  realization  the  other  free- 
doms— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
freedom  from  want.  Along  this  path  we  can  find 
justice  for  all,  without  distinction  between  the 
strong  and  the  weak  among  nations,  and  without 
discrimination  among  individuals. 

After  the  peace  has  been  made,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  United  Nations  can  and  will  prevent  war 
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between  nations  and  remove  the  fear  of  war  that 
distracts  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  interferes 
with  their  progress  toward  a  better  life. 

The  war  has  left  many  parts  of  the  world  in 
turmoil.  Differences  have  arisen  among  the 
Allies.  It  will  not  help  us  to  pretend  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  exag- 
gerate the  differences. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  there  is  no  difference  of 
interest  that  need  stand  in  the  way  of  settling 
these  problems  and  settling  them  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
Above  all,  we  must  hot  permit  differences  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  systems  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
peace,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  To  permit  the 
United  Nations  to  be  broken  into  irreconcilable 
parts  by  different  political  philosophies  would 
bring  disaster  to  the  world. 

So  far  as  Germany  and  Japan  are  concerned,  the 
United  States  is  resolved  that  neither  shall  again 
become  a  cause  for  war.  We  shall  continue  to  seek 
agreement  upon  peace  terms  which  ensure  that 
both  Germany  and  Japan  remain  disarmed,  that 
Nazi  influence  in  Germany  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  power  of  the  war  lords  in  Japan  be  eliminated 
forever. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  seek  settle- 
ments arising  from  the  war  that  are  just  to  all 
states,  large  and  small,  that  uphold  the  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  which  the 
Charter  pledges  all  its  members,  and  that  do  not 
contain  the  seeds  of  new  conflicts. 

A  peace  between  the  nations  based  on  justice 
will  make  possible  an  early  improvement  in  living 
conditions  throughout  the  world  and  a  quick  re- 
covery from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  world  is 
crying  for  a  just  and  durable  peace  with  an  in- 
tensity that  must  force  its  attainment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

If  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  to  act 
together  to  remove  the  fear  of  war,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  for  the  Allied  nations  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  peace  settlements. 

Propaganda  that  promotes  distrust  and  misun- 
derstanding among  the  Allies  will  not  help  us. 
Agreements  designed  to  remove  the  fear  of  war 
can  be  reached  only  by  the  cooperation  of  nations 
to  respect  the  legitimate  interests  of  all  states  and 
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Lasting  agreements  between  allies  cannot  be 
imposed  by  one  nation  nor  can  they  be  reached 
at  the  expense  of  the  security,  independence,  or 
integrity  of  any  nation.  There  must  be  accom- 
modation by  all  the  Allied  nations  in  which  mutual 
adjustments  of  lesser  national  interests  are  made 
in  order  to  serve  the  greater  interest  of  all  in  peace, 
security,  and  justice. 

This  Assembly  can  do  much  toward  recreating 
the  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation  and  toward  re- 
affirming those  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
which  must  be  applied  to  the  peace  settlements. 
It  must  also  prepare  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  after  the  set- 
tlements have  been  made. 

All  member  nations,  large  and  small,  are  repre- 
sented here  as  equals.  Wisdom  is  not  the  monop- 
oly of  strength  or  size.  Small  nations  can  con- 
tribute equally  with  the  large  nations  toward 
bringing  constructive  thought  and  wise  judgment 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  collective  policy. 

This  Assembly  is  the  world's  supreme  delibera- 
tive body. 

The  highest  obligation  of  this  Assembly  is  to 
speak  for  all  mankind  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
the  unity  of  all  members  in  behalf  of  a  peace  that 
will  be  lasting  because  it  is  founded  upon  justice. 

In  seeking  unity  we  should  not  be  concerned 
about  expressing  differences  freely.  The  United 
States  believes  that  this  Assembly  should  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  freedom  of  speech  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  I  do  not  share  the  view  of  any 
who  are  fearful  of  the  effects  of  free  and  frank 
discussion  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  principle  of  free  discussion  in  this  Assem- 
bly and  in  the  Security  Council.  The  free  and 
direct  exchange  of  arguments  and  information 
promotes  understanding  and  therefore  contrib- 
utes, in  the  long  run,  to  the  removal  of  the  fear 
of  war  and  some  of  the  causes  of  war. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  rule  of 
unanimous  accord  among  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  imposes  upon  these 
members  a  special  obligation.  This  obligation  is 
to  seek  and  reach  agreements  that  will  enable  them 
and  the  Security  Council  to  fulfil  the  responsibil- 
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ities  they  have  assumed  under  the  Charter  toward 
their  fellow  members  of  the  United  Nations  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  is  essential  to  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  members  should  use  the  Council  as 
a  means  for  promoting  settlement  of  disputes  as 
well  as  for  airing  them.  The  exercise  of  neither 
veto  rights  nor  majority  rights  can  make  peace 
secure.  There  is  no  substitute  for  agreements  that 
are  universally  acceptable  because  they  are  just  to 
all  concerned.  The  Security  Council  is  intended 
to  promote  that  kind  of  agreement  and  it  is  fully 
qualified  for  that  purpose. 

Because  it  is  able  to  function  continuously,  the 
Security  Council  represents  a  most  significant  de- 
velopment in  international  relations — the  continu- 
ing application  of  the  public  and  peaceful  methods 
of  a  council  chamber  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  nations. 

Two  of  the  greatest  obligations  undertaken  by 
the  United  Nations  toward  the  removal  of  the 
fear  of  war  remain  to  be  fulfilled. 

First,  we  must  reach  an  agreement  establishing 
international  controls  of  atomic  energy  that  will 
ensure  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes  only,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Assembly's  unanimous  resolu- 
tion of  last  winter. 

Second,  we  must  reach  agreements  that  will  re- 
move the  deadly  fear  of  other  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  in  accordance  with  the  same  resolu- 
tion. 

Each  of  these  obligations  is  going  to  be  difficult 
to  fulfil.  Their  fulfilment  will  require  the  utmost 
in  perseverance  and  good  faith,  and  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  setting  fundamental  precedents  in 
the  law  of  nations.  Each  will  be  worth  every- 
thing in  perseverance  and  good  faith  that  we  can 
give  to  it.  The  future  safety  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  of  every  member  nation,  depends  upon 
the  outcome. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  can  say  we  are 
not  discouraged.  We  shall  continue  to  seek  agree- 
ment by  every  possible  means. 

At  the  same  time  we  shall  also  press  for  prepara- 
tion of  agreements  in  order  that  the  Security 
Council  may  have  at  its  disposal  peace  forces  ade- 
quate to  prevent  acts  of  aggression. 


The  United  Nations  will  not  be  able  to  remove 
the  fear  of  war  from  the  world  unless  substantial 
progress  can  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  toward 
the  realization  of  another  of  the  four  freedoms — 
freedom  from  want. 

The  Charter  pledges  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  work  together  toward  this  end.  The 
structure  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  field  is  now 
nearing  completion,  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  its  commissions,  and  related  specialized 
agencies.  It  provides  more  complete  and  effective 
institutions  through  which  to  work  than  the  world 
has  ever  had  before. 

A  great  opportunity  lies  before  us. 

In  these  constructive  tasks  which  concern  di- 
rectly the  lives  and  welfare  of  human  beings 
throughout  the  world,  humanity  and  self-interest 
alike  demand  of  all  of  us  the  fullest  cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  already  demonstrated  in 
many  ways  its  grave  concern  about  economic  re- 
construction that  will  repair  the  damage  done  by 
war. 

We  have  participated  actively  in  every  measure 
taken  by  the  United  Nations  toward  this  end.  We 
have  in  addition  taken  such  separate  national  ac- 
tion as  the  granting  of  large  loans  and  credits  and 
renewal  of  our  reciprocal  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram. 

Through  the  establishment  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  members  of  the 
United  Nations  have  proved  their  capacity  for 
constructive  cooperation  toward  common  economic 
objectives.  In  addition,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  being  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations. 

Now  we  must  complete  the  structure.  The 
United  States  attaches  the  highest  importance  to 
the  creation  of  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion now  being  discussed  in  London  by  a  pre- 
paratory committee. 

This  country  wants  to  see,  not  only  the  rapid 
restoration  of  devastated  areas,  but  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  progress  of  the  less  well-developed 
areas  of  the  world. 

We  believe  that  all  nations  should  be  able  to 
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develop  a  healthy  economic  life  of  their  own.  We 
believe  that  all  peoples  should  be  able  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  own  labor  and  of  their  own  natural 
resources. 

There  are  immense  possibilities  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  for  industrial  development  and  agri- 
cultural modernization. 

These  possibilities  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
helping  each  other  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights. 

In  the  field  of  social  reconstruction  and  advance- 
ment the  completion  of  the  charter  for  a  world 
health  organization  is  an  important  step  forward. 

The  Assembly  now  has  before  it  for  adoption 
the  constitution  of  another  specialized  agency  in 
this  field — the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  this  Organization  be 
created  in  time  to  take  over  from  UNRRA  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  new  year  the  tasks  of  car- 
ing for  and  repatriating  or  resettling  the  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  of  Europe.  There  will  be 
similar  tasks,  of  great  magnitude,  in  the  Far  East. 

The  United  States  considers  this  a  matter  of 
great  urgency  in  the  cause  of  restoring  peace  and 
in  the  cause  of  humanity  itself. 

I  intend  to  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  authorize  this  country  to  do  its  full  part 
both  in  financial  support  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization  and  in  joining  with  other 
nations  to  receive  those  refugees  who  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  their  former  homes  for  reasons  of 
political  or  religious  belief. 

The  United  States  believes  a  concerted  effort 
must  be  made  to  break  down  the  barriers  to  a 
free  flow  of  information  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

We  regard  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
to  receive  information — the  right  of  the  people 
to  know — as  among  the  most  important  of  those 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  to  which 
we  are  pledged  under  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  which  is  meeting  in  No- 
vember, is  a  recognition  of  this  fact.  That  Or- 
ganization is  built  upon  the  premise  that  since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  the  defense  of 
peace  must  be  constructed  in  the  minds  of  men, 


and  that  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge 
among  peoples  is  necessary  to  this  task.  The 
United  States  therefore  attaches  great  importance 
to  all  activities  designed  to  break  down  barriers 
to  mutual  understanding  and  to  wider  tolerance. 

The  United  States  will  support  the  United  Na- 
tions with  all  the  resources  that  we  possess. 

The  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  anywhere 
in  the  world  to  break  the  peace  is  of  direct  concern 
to  the  American  people. 

The  course  of  history  has  made  us  one  of  the 
stronger  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  therefore 
placed  upon  us  special  responsibilities  to  conserve 
our  strength  and  to  use  it  rightly  in  a  world  so 
interdependent  as  our  world  today. 

The  American  people  recognize  these  special 
responsibilities.  We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet 
them,  both  in  the  making  of  the  peace  settlements 
and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  long-range  tasks  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  American  people  look  upon  the  United 
Nations  not  as  a  temporary  expedient  but  as  a 
permanent  partnership — a  partnership  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  their  common  peace  and 
common  well-being. 

It  must  be  the  determined  purpose  of  all  of  us 
to  see  that  the  United  Nations  lives  and  grows  in 
the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  all  peoples. 

May  Almighty  God,  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and 
mercy,  guide  us  and  sustain  us  as  we  seek  to  bring 
peace  everlasting  to  the  world. 

With  His  help  we  shall  succeed. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Curitiba, 
Brazil,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  October  12, 1946. 

The  American  Consulate  at  San  Sebastian, 
Spain,  was  closed  on  September  30,  1946. 

The  status  of  the  American  Mission  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  has  been  changed  to  that  of  Legation, 
effective  September  7, 1946. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  October  27,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA   -    Intergovernmental   Committee   on    Refugees:    Joint 

Planning  Committee 
General  Assembly 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven).. 

PICAO:  Interim  Council 

Preparatory  Commission  of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment:  First  Meeting 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Leprosy 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 

United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:     Second  Meeting 


Scheduled 

PICAO: 

Regional 

Air  Traffic  Control  Committee,  European- Mediterranean  Region. 

Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Informal  Four  Power  Broadcasting  Conference 

International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (CINA) :  Twenty-ninth 
Session 

FAO:    Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals. 


Washington. 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington    and 

Lake  Success 
Flushing  Meadows. .. 

Lisbon 


Montreal . 
London.. 


Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Paris 

Paris 

Washington... 


Paris. 


Montreal. 
Montreal  . 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal  _ 
Montreal. 

Paris 

Dublin... 


Washington. 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

October  23 
September  3 
September  4 
October  15 

October  19-31 
October  22 
October  23 
October  24-30 


October  28 

October  29 

October  30-November 
November  19 
November  26 
December  3 
January  7 
January  14 

October  28-30 

October  28-31 

October  28 


Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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World  Health  Organization :  Interim  Commission 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

International  Telegraph  Consulting  Committee  (CCIT) 

IARA:  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 

International  Wool  Meeting 

ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works 

UNESCO: 

Preparatory  Commission 

General  Conference 

"Month  Exhibition" 

Second  Inter-American  Congress  of  Radiology 

Rubber  Study  Group  Meeting 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Statistical  Commission 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly. _. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR) :  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Geneva 

New  York. 

London 

Brussels.  .. 

Cairo 

London 


Brussels. 
Brussels. 


Paris. 
Paris. 
Paris. 


Habana 

The  Hague. 


Lake  Success. 
Lake  Success- 
Washington.. 

London 


Caracas . 
Caracas. 


November  4 
November  4 
November  4-9 
November  6 
November  6 
November  11-16 

November  14-22 
November  25-December  3 


November  14-15 
November  19 
November 

November  17-22 

November  25 


November  27 
January  (tentative) 

December  2-12 
December  11 


January  12-24 
January  12-24 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


FIRST  INTER-AMERICAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  < 

The  First  Inter-American  Medical  Congress 
held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  September  7-15, 
1946,  was  attended  by  956  doctors  representing  the 
following  19  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere: Brazil,  United  States,  Argentina,  Boli- 
via, Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela. 

The  United  States  Delegation  consisted  of  Col. 
Arden  Freer,  Medical  Corps,  Chief,  Consultants 
Division,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  War 
Department;  Capt.  Carroll  P.  Hungate,  Medical 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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Corps,  U.  S.  N.  K. ;  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Con- 
sultant, U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency ;  and  Capt.  John  J.  Wells,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.  S.  N. 

In  addition  to  this  official  Delegation,  the  fol- 
lowing physicians  from  the  United  States  at- 
tended in  a  private  capacity :  Dr.  R.  G.  Hoskins, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Dr.  S.  J.  McClendon,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  Dr.  M.  T.  McEachern,  Chicago,  111.;  Dr. 
Moses  Behrend,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Col.  Charles 
Bruce,  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  Albert  Berg;  Dr. 
George  Cowgill,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Dr.  Roland 
M.  Klemme,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Dr.  A.  Packchanian ; 
Dr.  Tracy  Putnam,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Peyton ; 
Dr.  Abilio  D.  da  Silva  Reis,  Oakland,  Calif. ;  and 
Dr.  Howard  E.  Snyder,  Winfield,  Kans. 

The  program  consisted  of  exhibits,  scientific 
meetings  at  which  papers  were  read,  inspection 
trips,  and  entertainment.  The  agenda  for  the 
scientific  meetings  and  organization  of  the  Con- 
gress centered  around  the  following  topics:  (1) 
hospital  organization  and  management;  (2)  con- 
tinental immigration  policies  as  to  medical  and 
racial  aspects;  (3)  war  medicine  and  surgery; 
(4)  cancer  prevention  and  therapeutics;  (5) 
Chagas  disease;  (6)  nutrition  and  vitaminology; 
(7)  endocrinology  and  thyreotoxicosis;  (8) 
tuberculosis;  (9)  neuropsychiatry;  (10)  hygiene, 
public  health  and  continental  sanitary  legisla^ 
tion;  (11)  surgical  themes ;  (12)  medical  themes; 
and  (13)  themes  of  free  choice. 

The  scientific  papers  presented  to  the  Congress 
were  generally  well  prepared  and  freely  discussed. 
It  was  believed  that  the  conference  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  disseminating  professional  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  promoting  under- 
standing among  the  nations  represented. 

The  Congress  voted  to  hold  its  next  meeting  at 
Mexico  City  in  1948. 

FIFTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE  POSTAL  UNION  OF 
THE  AMERICAS  AND  SPAIN1 

On  April  3,  1946  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  received  advice  that  the  Fifth  Con- 
gress of  the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and 
Spain  would  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September  1946.2    The  necessary 


preparations  were,  therefore,  made  to  have  the 
United  States  represented  at  the  Congress,  and 
consideration  was  given  various  propositions  sub- 
mitted for  discussion.  The  United  States  Dele- 
gation attending  the  Congress  consisted  of :  John 
J.  Gillen,  director,  International  Postal  Service; 
Edward  J.  Mahoney,  assistant  director,  Inter- 
national Postal  Service;  Joseph  J.  Zarza,  post 
office  inspector ;  Francis  J.  Carty,  assistant  super- 
intendent, New  York  Post  Office;  and  Fred  D.  J. 
Donovan,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  United 
States  Delegation  prepared  the  following  eleven- 
point  agenda:  (1)  consideration  to  be  given  any 
propositions  that  may  be  submitted;  regarding 
"free  transit"  for  air  mail;  (2)  clarification  to  be 
sought  on  the  section  of  the  Union's  Convention 
dealing  with  "free  transit"  for  surface  mail — there 
appeared  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  wording  of  this  paragraph; 
(3)  reduction  of  air-mail  postage;  (4)  establish- 
ment of  uniform  airgraph,  letter,  and  air-mail 
postage  universally;  (5)  reduction  of  air  trans- 
portation charges;  (6)  inauguration  of  air  parcel 
post;  (7)  inauguration  of  some  means  by  which 
newspapers  and  magazines  can  be  sent  in  bulk  at 
a  reduced  rate  throughout  the  world  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  to  all  concerned,  par- 
ticularly United  States  Government  representa- 
tives in  foreign  lands;  (8)  the  use  of  the  Fifth 
Congress  as  a  "sounding  board"  for  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  Congress  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
Paris,  France,  in  May  1947;  (9)  consideration  of 
several  minor  changes  in  the  money-order  agree- 
ment; (10)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
United  States  "liaison  posts"  in  certain  sections 
of  the  world;  and  (11)  philately. 

The  Congress  was  officially  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 2.  The  following  23  countries  were  repre- 
sented: Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Chile,  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Spain,  United 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State,  in  collaboration  with  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

2  This  Congress  was  originally  scheduled  to  convene  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  1941,  but  the  meeting  was 
postponed  because  of  the  war. 
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States  of  America,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  A  general  spirit  of 
cooperativeness  and  good-will  was  evident  among 
the  delegates. 

One  of  the  most  important  proposals  submitted 
by  the  United  States  Delegation  dealt  with  the 
interpretation  of  paragraph  3  of  the  Unions 
Convention  relative  to  the  free  transit  of  mail 
throughout  the  countries  of  the  Union.  The  in- 
terpretation submitted  by  the  United  States- Dele- 
gation was  accepted  by  the  Postal  Congress. 
Numerous  other  proposals  were  submitted  by  the 
various  countries  covering  classification  and  rates 
of  postage  on  mail  matter.  After  extensive  dis- 
cussions a  number  of  them  were  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Although  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
air  mail  agreement,  the  delegates  of  the  other 
countries  requested  that  the  United  States  repre- 
sentatives take  an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Air  Mail  Committee.  Consequently,  the 
United  States  Delegation  worked  with  the  Air 
Mail  Committee  for  several  days,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the 


agreement  were  improved.  However,  it  was  not 
believed  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  the  air  mail  agree- 
ment in  view  of  the  present  changeable  situation 
in  air  transportation  and  especially  considering 
the  many  changes  which  might  occur  at  the  forth- 
coming congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  at 
Paris. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  Sixth  Congress  of 
the  Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain  in 
Lima,  Peru,  possibly  in  1949.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  previous  Congresses  had  been  held  in  South 
America,  it  was  felt  by  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
holding  of  the  Seventh  Congress  in  the  United 
States,  possibly  in  Washington. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  Congress  was 
held  on  September  25,  at  which  time  the  final 
documents  were  signed  by  the  delegates. 

At  the  termination  of  the  Congress  the  United 
States  delegates  returned  to  Washington  by  way 
of  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santiago,  Lima,  and 
Balboa  for  the  purpose  of  contacting  and  inter- 
viewing various  postal  officials  and  United  States 
Government  representatives  in  those  countries. 


United  Maritime  Consultative  Council:  Second  Session 

By  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS,  WILLIAM  L.  CLAYTON 


Gentlemen  : 

Aside  from  the  necessities  of  war  and  its  after- 
math, many  nations  of  the  world  were  working 
together  for  international  purposes  as  regards 
shipping  before  the  United  Nations  came  into  ex- 
istence. That  is  a  factor  of  no  small  significance. 
An  example  of  such  cooperation  is  in  the  field  of 
maritime  safety  where  governments  have  been 
working  together  on  such  problems  as  collision 
rules  and  codes  of  signals  for  many  years.  The 
Titanic  disaster  in  1912  was  the  immediate  cause 
for  the  convening  of  the  first  great  diplomatic 
conference  regarding  safety  of  life  at  sea  in  1914. 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  Council  in  Washington  on 
Oct.  24  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 


World  War  I  prevented  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  developed  in  that  conference ;  the  now  ex- 
isting safety  treaty  was  adopted  at  the  1929  con- 
ference. It  is  now  believed  desirable  that  this 
treaty  be  brought  up  to  date.  The  idea  has  been 
advanced  that  safety  matters  would  be  facilitated 
if  an  international  organization  with  a  permanent 
secretariat  were  established  in  the  field  of  maritime 
safety.  We  in  the  United  States  have  had  these 
problems  under  study  for  nearly  two  years  by 
committees  on  which  interested  governmental 
agencies  and  representatives  of  the  shipping  and 
shipbuilding  industries  were  represented.  Orig- 
inally it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  bring  the  nations  together  on  the 
establishment  of  an  intergovernmental  organiza- 
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tion  covering  even  so  technical  a  subject  as  safety 
of  life  at  sea,  a  subject  that  has  a  minimum  of 
political  and  economic  implications.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  however,  the  United  Nations  has 
been  organized  and  cooperation  has  been  estab- 
lished in  several  fields  where  formerly  there  was 
no  continuing  basis  for  intergovernmental  coop- 
eration. In  the  light  of  these  developments,  if  a 
continuing  intergovernmental  organization  were 
decided  upon,  the  step  in  no  sense  would  be  revolu- 
tionary. 

The  United  Maritime  Authority,  however,  did 
a,  different  type  job  under  the  exigencies  of  war. 
The  pooling  of  Allied  shipping  and  the  allocation 
of  tonnages  in  accordance  with  common  objectives 
showed  that  it  was  possible  to  subordinate  normal 
competitive  shipping  interests  of  various  countries 
to  international  necessities.  Nevertheless  we  were 
all  relieved  when  it  became  possible  to  lay  aside 
the  UMA  controls  and  to  restore  freedom  of  ship- 
ping operations  with  limited  coordination  in  the 
ocean  transportation  of  UNRRA  and  other  relief 
and  rehabilitation  cargoes.  Meanwhile  the  United 
Maritime  Consultative  Council  filled  the  need  for 
a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  shipping  problems 
of  interest  to  the  participating  governments. 

Last  spring  the  temporary  Transport  and  Com- 
munications Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  recommended  the  establishment  of 
an  international  organization  in  the  shipping  field 
to  handle  technical  matters.  Acting  upon  this 
recommendation  in  June,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  asked  the  United  Maritime  Consultative 
Council,  which  was  then  holding  its  first  session 
in  Amsterdam,  for  its  views  on  this  question. 

The  Council  at  Amsterdam  indicated  its  belief 
that  a  permanent  organization  probably  would  be 
necessary  and  established  a  working  committee  in 
London  to  study  the  problem.  This  Committee's 
recommendations  for  the  suggested  international 
organization  are  before  this  session  of  the  UMCC 
for  consideration. 

A  principal  item  on  your  agenda  is  your  reply 
to  the  United  Nations'  inquiry  requesting  your 
views  on  the  possible  establishment  of  an  inter- 
governmental organization.  In  this  undertaking 
you  have  my  support  and  may  you  arrive  at  the 
best  possible  solution,  whatever  that  may  be. 


Whatever  you  may  decide  to  recommend  or  not 
to  recommend  with  regard  to  an  international  or- 
ganization, I  am  sure  you  will  have  in  mind  the 
lessons  of  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  a  coopera- 
tive peace.  I  hope  the  friendships  between  you 
developed  during  the  war  will  be  cemented  still 
more  closely  in  peace  by  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
change your  views  and  to  work  toward  a  common 
goal. 

I  cannot  close  without  brief  reference  to  a  sub- 
ject so  near  and  dear  to  my  heart  and  that  is  the 
importance  of  the  economic  aspects  of  the  peace 
which  we  are  all  striving  to  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  throughout  the  world. 

It  should  be  self-evident  that  ocean  shipping 
will  play  a  part  in  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  this  peace  no  less  important  than  the  part  it 
played  in  winning  the  war  for  freedom. 

The  power-driven  vessel  plying  the  free  seas  is 
the  cheapest  form  of  transportation  in  the  world. 

For  many  years  we  shipped  cotton  from  Houston 
to  Shanghai  at  less  cost  than  it  took  to  bring  it 
from  Oklahoma  to  Houston. 

Man  himself  can  now  fly  over  the  seas  quicker 
than  he  can  travel  on  the  surface,  but  it  seems  safe 
to  say  that  his  goods  will  for  the  most  part  always 
travel  on  and  not  above  the  water. 

There  is  now  meeting  in  London  a  conference 
of  18  nations  called  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  for  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
expansion  of  world  trade  and  employment. 

These  proposals  contemplate  a  reduction  in  the 
barriers  to  international  trade  and  the  elimination 
of  discriminations  in  such  trade ;  they  provide  for 
the  establishment  through  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  of  an  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion designed  to  substitute  multilateral  for  unilat- 
eral action  in  the  international  trade  field. 

Heretofore  nations  have  acted  unilaterally  in 
this  field.  In  so  doing  they  have  often  taken  meas- 
ures which  injured  their  neighbors,  the  neighbors 
retaliated  with  the  result  that  all  were  hurt  and 
all  were  mad. 

Our  proposals  are  designed  to  bring  about  a 
great    expansion    in    world    economy — increased 
production  and  consumption,  and  a  great  increase 
(Continued  on  page  822) 
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U.S.  Efforts  to  Secure  Free  Elections  in  Bulgaria 


NOTE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  TO  BULGARIAN  PRIME  MINISTER' 


[Released  to  the  press  October  21] 

September  ££, 1946 
Since  our  conversation  on  August  27  about 
political  conditions  in  your  country  and  the  prob- 
lem those  conditions  create  for  the  United  States 
in  signing  peace  with  Bulgaria,  I  have  given  con- 
siderable thought  to  Bulgaro  -  United  States  re- 
lations. 

I  had  hoped  that  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  in  the  aide  memoire  handed  by  you 
to  Mr.  Barnes  on  August  31  for  my  information 
would  go  far  to  dissipate  the  problems  that  I  dis- 
cussed with  you.  As  I  told  you,  it  is  my  belief 
that  implementation  of  the  Moscow  Agreement 
to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the  Bulgarian  Government 
by  the  inclusion  of  two  representative  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  before  the  elections  on  October  27 
for  the  Grand  National  Assembly  would  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  assuring  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  election  results.  While  I  have  as 
yet  perceived  no  signs  of  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government  since  your  return 
to  Sofia  to  put  the  Moscow  Agreement  into  effect 
before  the  elections,  I  still  hope  that  such  efforts 
will  be  made. 

I  have  decided  to  follow  up  our  conversation 
in  Paris  with  this  letter  because  of  my  sincere  de- 
sire to  do  everything  possible  myself  to  assure  in 
the  case  of  Bulgaria  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  that 
were  entertained  and  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Marshal  Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister 


1  Kimon  Georgiev. 


Churchill,  the  representatives  of  the  three  great 
Allies  at  Yalta.  I  feel  that  I  should  also  tell  you 
that  I  have  instructed  General  Robertson  to  re- 
quest of  the  Acting  President  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Commission  that  all  party  leaders  in  Bulgaria 
be  heard  by  the  Commission  on  the  subject  of  the 
forthcoming  elections  for  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly and  general  political  conditions  in  the 
country.  General  Robertson  will  request  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission 
to  consider  what  steps  along  the  following  lines 
might  be  taken  by  the  Commission  further  to  as- 
sure free  elections  for  the  Grand  National  As- 
sembly : 

(1)  freedom  of  press,  radio,  and  assembly  for 
the  Opposition ; 

(2)  non-interference  of  the  militia,  either  with 
candidates  or  voters,  except  to  maintain  law  and 
order ; 

(3)  release  of  political  prisoners,  or  open 
formulation  of  charges  against  them; 

(4)  elimination  of  any  possible  threat  of  post- 
election retaliation  for  political  reasons. 

I  am  sure  you  will  understand  my  motives  in 
writing  you  as  frankly  as  I  have  and  that  in  this 
connection  you  will  recall  my  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  difficulty  that  present-day  conditions 
in  your  country  present  to  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  resumption  and  development  of 
friendly  relations  between  our  two  peoples  and 
Governments. 
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REPLY  FROM  THE  BULGARIAN  PRIME  MINISTER' 


I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  September  24.  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  the  solicitude  which  you  have  shown 
in  the  interest  of  a  solution  that  would  clear  the 
way  to  the  renewal  and  development  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  between  the  Bul- 
garian people  and  the  noble  people  of  the  United 
States  toward  whom  we  have  always  entertained 
deep  gratitude  and  respect. 

I  am  able  to  make  the  following  explanatory 
comment  on  the  contents  of  your  letter : 

On  August  27  in  the  conversation  which  we 
had,  I  explained  to  you  orally  the  impediments 
to  the  realization  in  practice  of  the  Moscow  Agree- 
ment for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment by  the  inclusion  of  two  representative 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  I  confirm  anew  that  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  with  the  Government. 
As  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now.  There  are  no  factors 
in  the  situation  that  might  combine  to  the  reali- 
zation of  the  Moscow  Agreement. 

Because  of  this,  in  its  intention  to  normalize 
its  relations  with  the  opposition,  especially  after 
your  conversation  with  President  V.  Kolaroff,  the 
Government  decided  to  seek  a  solution  in  another 
direction;  namely  through  holding  elections  for 
the  Grand  National  Assembly,  the  date  of  which 
has  been  set  for  October  27.  These  elections  will 
permit  the  entire  Bulgarian  people,  Government 
and  opposition,  to  send  representatives  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly.  The  results  of  these  elections 
will  determine  the  composition  of  the  future  gov- 
ernmen{  and  will  indicate  the  manner  of  settle- 
ment of  relations  between  the  Government  and  the 
opposition. 

The  Bulgarian  Government,  which  has  enjoyed 
popular  support  since  September  9,  has  decided 
to  hold  entirely  free  elections,  which  are  to  re- 
flect the  true  will  of  the  people.  With  regard  to 
this,  it  has  taken  dispositions  calculated  fully  to 
realize  the  measures  which  you  also  recommend 
in  your  letter  to  me.    In  connection  with  these 


recommendations,  I  should  point  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

One.  Freedom  of  the  press  in  our  country  with- 
in the  limits  of  existing  law  is  fully  assured.  At 
this  moment  three  opposition  newspapers  appear 
without  hindrance  as  the  organs  of  three  opposi- 
tion parties,  namely  newspapers  Narodno  Zeme- 
delsko  Zname,  Svoooden  Narod,  and  Zname.  In 
these  newspapers  expression  is  freely  given  to  op- 
position views  and  to  fairly  exacting  criticism  of 
the  Government. 

The  Government  has  given  its  agreement  that 
all  political  parties,  including  the  opposition,  may 
expound  their  election  platforms  over  the  state 
radio. 

As  concerns  the  right  of  assembly  of  the  opposi- 
tion, they  have  never  been  forbidden  to  gather  or 
assemble,  and  such  meetings  are  held  throughout 
the  country.  In  this  period  of  the  electoral  cam- 
paigns these  meetings  are  primarily  private,  but 
in  several  localities  public  gatherings  have  al- 
ready been  held,  and  the  possibility  of  holding 
such  gatherings  elsewhere  is  assured. 

Two.  All  basic  laws,  and  especially  the  elec- 
toral law,  forbid  the  militia  in  our  country  inter- 
fering or  exerting  influence  in  the  choice  of  can- 
didates for  popular  representatives,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  the  electoral  rights  of  Bulgarian  citi- 
zens. In  addition,  the  Government  has  made 
clear  through  its  most  authorized  representatives 
to  all  officials  of  the  militia  and  the  administra- 
tion and  to  the  whole  country  that  the  militia 
will  have  only  one  obligation  before  and  during 
elections ;  namely,  to  assure  order  and  freedom  for 
every  citizen  to  vote  as  he  chooses. 

Three.  In  good  time  the  Government,  imme- 
diately after  the  proclamation  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public, with  a  view  to  creating  the  indispensable 
psychological  conditions  for  free  exercise  of  the 
electoral  right  of  Bulgarian  citizens,  liberated  all 
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persons  detained  on  political  grounds  and  against 
whom  there  was  no  basis  for  formulation  of 
charges  of  infringement  of  existing  laws.  Simul- 
taneously about  1,700  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  Peoples  Courts  for  Fascist  activi- 
ties up  to  September  9,  1944  were  released  from 
prison,  and  sentences  of  all  remaining  ones  were 
considerably  reduced.  I  informed  you  of  the 
achievements  in  this  direction  in  my  letter  of 
September  21. 

At  present  737  persons  in  all  are  interned  in  the 
labor-educational  institutions  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Of  these  only  6  percent,  around  45  persons, 
are  adherents  of  opposition  parties,  Agrarians 
(Petkov),  Socialists  (Lulchev),  Democrats 
(Mushanov),  Anarchists  (Girginov). 

Their  detention  is  not  political  abuse  but  is  due 
to  the  accusations  formulated  against  them  for 
infringement  of  the  administration  laws  as  well 
as  regulations  in  connection  with  the  conditions 
for  applying  the  armistice  agreement.  The  re- 
maining 94  are  persons  with  Fascist  tendencies, 
morally  depraved  persons,  and  idlers  detained  on 
basic  existing  laws. 

Four.  All  of  the  measures  mentioned  up  to  this 
point  which  the  Bulgarian  Government  under- 
took to  assure  order  and  freedom  in  the  forth- 
coming elections,  as  well  as  all  further  measures 
that  will  be  undertaken  in  this  same  direction, 
such  as  the  creation  of  electoral  control  and  su- 
pervisory committees  with  the  participation  of  the 
opposition  parties,  to  which  the  opposition  has  al- 
ready consented,  will  constitute  sufficient  guaran- 
tee for  the  removal  of  any  menace  whatever  of 
post-election  reprisals  on  political  grounds. 

Proof  of  this  sufficiency  of  guarantee  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  opposition  parties  have  registered 
lists  of  candidates  throughout  the  country.  Offi- 
cial data  show  that  parties  of  Fatherland  Front 
have  posted  99  lists,  united  opposition  parties, 
Agrarians  and  Socialists,  18  lists,  Democrats  35 
lists.  Besides  another  eight  lists  have  been  posted 
by  other  opposition  groups,  which  facts  lead  to 

1  Major  General  Robertson  is  American  representative  on 
the  Allied  Control  Council.  Colonel  General  Biryusov  is 
Soviet  representative  and  acting  chairman  of  the  Council. 


the  conclusion  that  political  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  a  free  electoral  contest. 

In  advising  you  of  the  above  I  thank  you  once 
again,  Your  Excellency,  for  the  frankness  with 
which  you  bring  up  and  discuss  questions  that  in- 
terest and  concern  me  as  well,  and  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  assure  you  with  the  same  frankness 
that  I  and  the  Bulgarian  Government  will  do 
everything  necessary  so  that  the  Bulgarian  people 
may  freely  express  their  will  on  October  27. 


LETTER    FROM    MAJOR    GENERAL  ROBERTSON 
TO  COLONEL  GENERAL  BIRYUSOV  » 

I  have  been  directed  by  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  State,  James  F.  Byrnes,  to  request  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Allied  Control  Commis- 
sion to  consider  what  steps  along  the  following 
lines  might  be  taken  by  the  Commission  further 
to  assure  free  elections  for  the  Bulgarian  Grand 
National  Assembly  on  October  27 :  (1)  Freedom 
of  the  press,  radio  and  assembly  for  the  opposi- 
tion; (2)  non-interference  of  the  militia  either 
with  candidates  or  voters  except  to  maintain  law 
and  order;  (3)  release  of  political  prisoners  or 
open  formulation  of  charges  against  them;  (4) 
elimination  of  any  possible  threat  of  post  election 
retaliation  for  political  reasons.  I  am  also  in- 
structed to  request  that  all  political  leaders  in  Bul- 
garia be  heard  by  the  Commission  on  the  subject 
of  the  forthcoming  elections. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  urgency  of  early  action,  I  request  that  the 
regular  plenary  session  of  the  Commission  sched- 
uled for  October  3  be  converted  into  a  special  ses- 
sion with  yourself  presiding.  I  have  conferred 
with  General  Oxley  who  is  agreeable  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  agenda  for  that  meeting  to  some 
later  date.  I  have  been  requested  by  Mr.  Byrnes 
to  keep  him  informed  telegraphically  of  develop- 
ments. Under  these  circumstances,  I  feel  that  I 
must  inform  him  at  once  as  to  whether  you  are 
agreeable  to  convoking  a  special  meeting  on  Octo- 
ber 3  in  place  of  the  regularly  scheduled  plenary 
meeting. 
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REPLY  FROM  COLONEL  GENERAL  BIRYUSOV 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  your  request  of 
calling  a  special  meeting  of  the  Allied  Control 
Commission  for  discussing  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken,  according  to  your  opinion,  by  the 
Commission  for  the  guarantee  of  free  elections  to 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  scheduled  for  Oc- 
tober 27, 1946. 

It  should  be  known  to  you  that  the  guarantee 
of  free  elections  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Bul- 
garian Government  which  in  that  respect  has 
done  everything  necessary,  which  is  attested  in 
particular  by  the  decision  of  opposition  parties, 
published  on  September  14  and  19,  who  boycotted 
elections  of  November  18  last  year,  in  regards  to 
participation  in  the  election  to  the  Grand  National 
Assembly. 

Therefore,  the  discussion  of  questions  raised  by 
you  in  the  Commission  and  even  more,  the  tak- 
ing of  any  kind  of  measures  by  the  Commission 


would  be  in  violation  of  these  prerogatives  and 
a  rude  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Bul- 
garia. On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission  can- 
not  consider  these  questions,  as  they  do  not  come 
under  its  jurisdiction,  as  determined  by  the 
Armistice  Agreement  with  Bulgaria. 

REPLY  FROM  MAJOR  GENERAL  ROBERTSON 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  No.  3316,  Oc- 
tober 4,  1946,  in  reply  to  mine  (No.  A-834,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1946)  requesting  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission  to  consider  means  of 
assuring  free  elections  for  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  on  October  27.  I  cannot  agree  with 
any  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  your  letter. 
I  am  therefore  telegraphing  the  contents  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Byrnes  with  the  request  that  he  take 
such  steps  in  the  circumstances  as  he  may  consider 
necessary. 


U.S.  and  Italy  Express  Mutual  Peace  Aims 


EXCHANGE  OF  TELEGRAMS  BETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
AND  ITALIAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER 


[Released  to  the  press  October  23] 

October  19, 1946. 

The  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
In  taking  over  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  my  country,  I  am  happy  to  confirm  to 
you  the  wish  which  I  expressed  when  I  met  you 
at  Paris,  to  work  to  make  always  more  cordial 
the  relations  between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Italy  has  need  of  America,  and 
offers  to  America  her  contribution  to  the  reorgan- 
ization of  peace  on  the  basis  of  international  col- 
laboration. I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  settle  with  you  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  economic  life  of  my  country.  I  beg  you  to 
accept  my  respectful  greeting. 

Nenni 


October  22, 191/8. 

His  Excellency  Pietro  Nenni, 

Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Rome. 
In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  cordial  tele- 
gram on  the  occasion  of  your  assumption  of  your 
new  honor  and  responsibility  as  Foreign  Minister, 
I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  my  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  for  the  Italian  people. 
Italy  has  already  proved  that  years  of  oppression 
could  not  stifle  the  free  democratic  spirit  of  her 
people.  This  spirit,  I  am  confident,  will  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
war  and  to  work  with  all  free  peoples  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  In  this  endeavor,  they  can  count  on 
the  full  support  of  the  American  people  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  strengthen 
ever  more  firmly  the  close  ties  which  bind  our  two 

countries. 

James  F.  Byrnes 
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Clarification  of  American  Policy  on  Palestine 


[Released  to  the  press  October  25] 

Text  of  •notes  exchanged  between  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  and  the  American  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine 

October  23, 1946. 
My  dear  Mr.  Byrnes  : 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  President  on  October  4  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  clarifying  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  certain  problems  relating 
to  Palestine.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  have 
been  persistent  rumors,  some  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  to  the  effect  that  the  President's 
statement  is  not  to  be  considered  as  policy  of  the 
American  Government  and  that,  in  fact,  the  State 
Department  is  not  giving  full  support  to  the  policy 
which  the  President's  statement  would  seem  to 
reflect. 

I  would  deeply  appreciate  it  if  you  would  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  know  whether  or  not  these  rumors 
have  any  foundation  in  fact. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stephen  S.  Wise 

October  %  1946. 
My  dear  Dr.  Wise  : 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  23,  in 
which  you  were  good  enough  to  mention  the  help- 
fulness of  the  President's  recent  statement  on  the 
subject  of  Palestine  and  the  displaced  persons  in 
Europe.  In  your  letter  you  also  referred  to  cer- 
tain rumors  which  allege  that  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  these  matters,  and  you  asked  for 
clarification. 

I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  the  rumors  to 
which  you  refer  have  no  basis  in  fact.  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  on  October  4  1  with 
regard  to  Palestine  and  to  Jewish  immigration 
into  Palestine  is,  of  course,  an  expression  of  the 

1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  669. 


policy  of  this  Government.    With  this  policy  I  am 
in  hearty  accord. 

The  importance  which  this  Government  attaches 
to  the  matter  and  the  deep  personal  concern  of 
the  President  over  the  situation  in  Palestine  and 
over  the  condition  of  the  displaced  persons  in  Eu- 
rope— a  concern  which  I  share — is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  on  this  occasion,  as  on  several  prior  oc- 
casions, the  President  himself  has  expressed  the 
views  of  this  Government.  The  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  are  endeavoring 
loyally  and  wholeheartedly  to  do  their  part  in  the 
implementation  of  these  policies  with  regard  to 
Palestine  and  associated  problems.  They  will  con- 
tinue so  to  do. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 


Maritime  Council — Continued  from  page  817 

in  the  exchange  of  goods  between  nations  to  the 
end  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  may  have  more 
to  eat,  more  to  wear,  and  better  homes  in  which  to 
live. 

We  do  not  contend  that  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing throughout  the  world  will  of  itself  be  any 
guaranty  of  the  preservation  of  peace,  but  we  do 
insist  that  it  will  serve  to  create  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  peace. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  con- 
fidently expect  that  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
world,  for  the  most  part,  will  support  actively 
our  proposals  to  expand  world  trade  and  employ- 
ment as  an  important  element  in  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  permanent  peace. 

Part  "B"  of  the  United  Maritime  Executive 
Board:s  recommendation  pursuant  to  which  the 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  was  estab- 
lished, provides  that  "A  chairman  for  each  meeting 
should  be  designated  by  the  government  of  the 
nation  where  such  meeting  is  to  be  held." 
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Report  on  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines 


The  Zaibatsu  system  of  Japan — a  system  of  in- 
dustrial combines  controlling  vast  wealth  and 
economic  power — bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for 
the  war  and  could  be  an  important  tool  for  re- 
building Japan's  war  potential.  This  is  the  find- 
ing of  the  Eeport  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Com- 
bines, which  was  released  on  October  27  by  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  War  Department.1 

The  report  sets  forth  that  the  power  of  the  Zai- 
batsu over  the  economy  of  Japan  is  unparalleled 
in  any  other  capitalistic  industrialized  country. 
The  paid-up  capital  of  17  Zaibatsu  combines 
amounted  in  1944  to  almost  a  fourth  of  the  total 
paid-up  capital  of  all  Japanese  joint  stock  compa- 
nies. In  single  industries,  this  strength  was  even 
more  significant.  Fifteen  Zaibatsu  combines  pro- 
duced 51  percent  of  the  coal  output  of  Japan,  69 
percent  of  the  aluminum,  50  percent  of  the  paper 
and  pulp,  20  percent  of  the  rayon,  88  percent  of  the 
steam  engines,  69  percent  of  the  steam  locomotives, 
50  percent  of  the  airplanes,  88  percent  of  the  soda, 
43  percent  of  the  ammonia  sulphate,  33  percent  of 
the  silk,  49  percent  of  the  synthetic  dyes,  and  almost 
30  percent  of  the  explosives.  Zaibatsu  banks  ac- 
counted for  57  percent  of  the  assets  and  71  percent 
of  the  loans  and  advances  of  all  ordinary  banks. 
Of  all  the  savings  bank  assets,  99  percent  were  to 
be  found  in  Zaibatsu  savings  banks.  Of  all  the 
trust  company  assets,  69  percent  were  controlled 
by  the  Zaibatsu.  They  own  74  percent  of  the  total 
assets  of  fire-insurance  companies  and  38  percent 
of  all  the  life-insurance  company  assets. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  special  mission  of 
experts  who  early  this  year  were  sent  to  Japan 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  War 
Department.  The  Mission  was  headed  by  Corwin 
D.  Edwards,  consultant  on  cartels,  Department  of 
State.  Mr.  Edwards  is  also  professor  of  economics 
at  Northwestern  University. 

Recommendations  made  by  the  Mission  are  being 
taken  into  account  in  formulating  a  United  States 
program  for  the  deconcentration  of  Japanese  in- 
ter-corporate business  structure.     This  program 


will  be  presented  to  the  Far  Eastern  Commission 
for  its  consideration.  Upon  final  determination  of 
the  program  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission, 
policy  directives  will  be  issued  to  the  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Powers  for  implemen- 
tation. The  Supreme  Commander,  however,  has 
already  taken  steps  toward  Zaibatsu  dissolution  in 
accordance  with  the  United  States  policy  of  en- 
couraging a  wide  distribution  of  wealth  and  in- 
come. 

The  Mission's  task,  according  to  the  report, 
"greatly  facilitated  by  the  help  of  officials  in 
SCAP",  was  to  study  Japanese  industrial  rela- 
tionships and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
"standards,  policies  and  procedures  for  carrying 
out  the  basic  objective  of  destroying  the  power 
of  the  great  Japanese  combines". 

To  get  the  necessary  facts  the  Mission  looked 
deeply  into  every  aspect  of  the  Zaibatsu.  It 
studied  the  Zaibatsu  system  as  a  general  institu- 
tion and  probed  into  specific  case  histories  of 
important  individual  Zaibatsu  organizations. 
The  Mission  also  investigated  the  methods  of  the 
Japanese  combines  in  extending  their  control, 
through  social  institutions  and  government  as- 
sistance, over  the  entire  economy  of  Japan.  It 
studied  the  means  by  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment's war  program  enhanced  this  control.  The 
report  shows  how  these  giant  monopolies,  by  pur- 
suing their  own  interests,  were  linked  with  the 
Japanese  program  of  aggression  and  war. 

Various  measures  assisting  in  breaking  Zaibatsu 
control  but  not  aimed  primarily  at  dissolution- 
such  as  demilitarization,  reparations,  and  taxa- 
tion—were examined  by  the  Mission  and  found  to 
be  insufficient.  The  Mission  concluded  that  the 
Zaibatsu  owners  of  industry  would  have  to  be 
divested  of  their  ownership  and  control.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Mission  surveyed  various  possibilities 
of  new  ownership  for  Zaibatsu  holdings  in  order 


1  Department  of  State  publication  2628. 
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to  provide  factual  background  essential  to  formu- 
late such  measures. 

The  report  said  of  Japan's  economy  as  it  was 
before  occupation: 

"Instead  of  the  diffused  business  initiative 
which  gives  rise  to  a  middle  class,  Japan's  indus- 
try has  been  largely  under  the  control  of  a  few 
great  combines,  the  greatest  of  which  began  their 
rise  to  power  in  feudal  times  and  all  of  which 
have  enjoyed  preferential  treatment  from  the 
Japanese  Government.  This  type  of  industrial 
organization  tends  to  hold  down  wages,  to  block 
the  development  of  labor  unions,  to  destroy  the 
basis  for  democratic  independence  in  politics,  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  rise  of  interests  which  could 
be  used  as  counterweights  to  the  military  designs 
of  small  groups  of  ambitious  men.  .  .  .  the 
concentration  of  Japanese  wealth  and  economic 
power  must  carry  a  substantial  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Japanese  aggression. 

"It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Zaibatsu — that  is, 
the  money  clique — are  to  be  regarded  as  among 
the  groups  principally  responsible  for  the  war 
and  as  a  principal  factor  in  the  Japanese  war 
potential." 

The  report  pointed  to  the  absence  in  Japanese 
society  of  any  movement  "strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce a  Sherman  Act,  a  Commissioner  of  Corpo- 
rations, a  Money  Trust  Investigation,  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  or  a  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  such  as  developed  in  the  United 
States    .  .  ." 

The  report  declared  that  "the  partnership  be- 
tween business  and  government  in  Japan  is  evi- 
dent throughout  the  fabric  of  Japanese  law ;  it  is 
reflected  in  the  complex  system  of  subsidies, 
monopolies,  discriminatory  taxes,  and  other  de- 
vices favoring  business.  It  is  evident  also  in  the 
manner  in  which  Japanese  law  relating  to  business 
is  enforced". 

Monopolistic  and  entrenched  wealth  was  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  the  report  added :  "A  study  of 
the  different  tax  laws  leads  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  their  drafting  considerable  care  has  been 
used  to  insure  against  their  bearing  too  heavily 
upon  the  corporation  and  individuals  of  greatest 
means." 


Treaty  of  General  Relations  With  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines 

[Released  to  the  press  October  23] 

The  treaty  of  general  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
signed  at  Manila  July  4,  1946,  was  brought  into 
force  October  22,  1946  (at  4:10  p.m.,  Manila 
time;  3:10  a.m.,  Washington  time)  by  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  treaty  and  accom- 
panying protocol.  The  exchange  of  ratifications 
was  effected  at  Manila  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Manuel  Roxas,  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  Philippines. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  and  accom- 
panying protocol : 

Treaty  of  General  Relations  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines,  being  animated  by  the  desire 
to  cement  the  relations  of  close  and  long  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  to 
provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  as  of  July  4, 
1946  and  the  relinquishment  of  American  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  Islands,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles : 

Article  I 

The  United  States  of  America  agrees  to  withdraw  and 
surrender,  and  does  hereby  withdraw  and  surrender,  all 
right  of  possession,  supervision,  jurisdiction,  control  or 
sovereignty  existing  and  exercised  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  and  over  the  territory  and  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  except  the  use  of  such  bases,  neces- 
sary appurtenances  to  such  bases,  and  the  rights  incident 
thereto,  as  the  United  States  of  America,  by  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  may  deem  necessary 
to  retain  for  the  mutual  protection  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  The 
United  States  of  America  further  agrees  to  recognize,  and 
does  hereby  recognize,  the  independence  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  as  a  separate  self-governing  nation 
and  to  acknowledge,  and  does  hereby  acknowledge,  the 
authority  and  control  over  the  same  of  the  Government 
instituted  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines. 
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Article  II 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  each  country  shall 
enjoy  in  the  territories  of  the  other  the  privileges  and 
immunities  derived  from  generally  recognized  interna- 
tional law  and  usage.  The  consular  representatives  of 
each  country,  duly  provided  with  exequatur,  will  be  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  the  territories  of  the  other  in  the 
places  wherein  consular  representatives  are  by  local  laws 
permitted  to  reside;  they  shall  enjoy  the  honorary  privi- 
leges and  the  immunities  accorded  to  such  officers  by 
general  international  usage;  and  they  shall  not  be  treated 
in  a  manner  less  favorable  than  similar  officers  of  any 
other  foreign  country. 

Article  III 

Pending  the  final  establishment  of  the  requisite  Philip- 
pine Foreign  Service  establishments  abroad,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
agree  that  at  the  request  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines the  United  States  of  America  will  endeavor,  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  to  represent  through  its 
Foreign  Service  the  interests  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  in  countries  where  there  is  no  Philippine 
representation.  The  two  countries  further  agree  that 
any  such  arrangements  are  to  be  subject  to  termination 
when  in  the  judgment  of  either  country  such  arrange- 
ments are  no  longer  necessary. 

Article  IV 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  agrees  to  assume,  and 
does  hereby  assume,  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  its  provinces,  cities,  municipalities 
and  instrumentalities,  which  shall  be  valid  and  subsist- 
ing on  the  date  hereof.  The  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
will  make  adequate  provision  for  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  and  principal  of  bonds  issued 
prior  to  May  1,  1934  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  any  province,  city  or  municipality  therein, 
and  such  obligations  shall  be  a  first  lien  on  the  taxes 
collected  in  the  Philippines. 

Article  V 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  agree  that  all  cases  at  law  concerning  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  Philippines  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  7  (6)  of  the  Independence  Act  of 
1934,  are  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America  at  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  such  period  of  time 
after  independence  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
disposition  of  the  cases  at  hand.  The  contracting  parties 
also  agree  that  following  the  disposition  of  such  cases 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 


cease  to  have  the  right  of  review  of  cases  originating  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Article  VI 

In  so  far  as  they  are  not  covered  by  existing  legisla- 
tion, all  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  or  its  nationals  against  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  all  claims  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  its 
nationals  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  be  promptly  adjusted  and  settled.  The 
property  rights  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  promptly  adjusted 
and  settled  by  mutual  agreement,  and  all  existing  prop- 
erty rights  of  citizens  and  corporations  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
of  citizens  and  corporations  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged, respected  and  safeguarded  to  the  same  extent  as 
property  rights  of  citizens  and  corporations  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  United  States  of 
America  respectively.  Both  Governments  shall  desig- 
nate representatives  who  may  in  concert  agree  on 
measures  best  calculated  to  effect  a  satisfactory  and  ex- 
peditious disposal  of  such  claims  as  may  not  be  covered 
by  existing  legislation. 

Article  VII 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  agrees  to  assume  all 
continuing  obligations  assumed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Spain  concluded  at  Paris  on  the 
10th  day  of  December,  1898,  by  which  the  Philippine 
Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
under  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Spain  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1900. 

Article  VIII 

This  Treaty  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  exchange  of 
instruments  of  ratification. 

This  Treaty  shall  be  submitted  for  ratification  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  constitutional  procedures  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines ; 
and  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  and 
deposited  at  Manila. 

Signed  at  Manila  this  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  forty-six. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA : 
[seax]  Paul  V.  McNutt 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES : 

[seal]  Mantjel  Roxas 
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Protocol  to  Accompany  the  Treaty  of  General  Rela- 
tions Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Signed  at  Manila 
on  the  Fourth  Day  of  July  1946 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  that  this  Treaty  is  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  close  and  harmonious  relations 
between  the  two  Governments. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  this  Treaty  does  not 
attempt  to  regulate  the  details  of  arrangements  between 
the  two  Governments  for  their  mutual  defense;  for  the 
establishment,  termination  or  regulation  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  two  countries,  each  with  respect  to  the  other, 
in  the  settlement  of  claims,  as  to  the  ownership  or  control 
of  real  or  personal  property,  or  as  to  the  carrying  out  of 
provisions  of  law  of  either  country ;  or  for  the  settlement 
of  rights  or  claims  of  citizens  or  corporations  of  either 
country  with  respect  to  or  against  the  other. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  conclusion  and 
entrance  into  force  of  this  Treaty  is  not  exclusive  of  fur- 
ther treaties  and  executive  agreements  providing  for  the 
specific  regulation  of  matters  broadly  covered  herein. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  pending  final  ratifica- 
tion of  this  Treaty,  the  provisions  of  Articles  II  and  III 
shall  be  observed  by  executive  agreement. 

Signed  at  Manila  this  fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  forty-six. 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA : 
[seal]  Paul  V.  McNutt 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
THE  PHILIPPINES: 
[seal]  Manuel  Roxas 

Establishment  of  the  Philippine  Alien 
Property  Administration 

The  President  on  October  14,  1946,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9789,1  established  in  the  Office  for  Emer- 
gency Management  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  the  Philippine  Alien  Property  Adminis- 
tration. According  to  the  Executive  order,  a  Phil- 
ippine Alien  Property  Administrator  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  shall  be  vested  with 
all  custodial  authority,  rights,  privileges,  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  with  respect  to  property  lo- 
cated in  the  Philippines.  All  property  in  the  Phil- 
ippines transferred  to  the  Alien  Property  Custo- 
dian (and  later  transferred  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  under  Executive  Order 
9788 1  of  October  15, 1946  terminating  the  Office  of 

1 11  Federal  Register  11981. 

2  Executive  Agreement  Series  232. 


Alien  Property  Custodian  and  transferring  its 
functions  to  the  Attorney  General)  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Philippine  Alien  Property  Administrator. 
The  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  consulted  (except 
as  otherwise  agreed  to)  before  the  vesting  of  any 
property  or  interest  pursuant  to  this  Executive 
order. 

Defense  of  Iceland  Agreement 
Terminated 

[Released  to  the  press  October  251 

The  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Iceland  of 
the  airport  at  Keflavik,  constructed  by  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  was  observed  in  appro- 
priate ceremonies  at  the  airport  on  October  25. 
The  return  of  the  Keflavik  airport  to  Iceland  was 
provided  in  the  United  States-Icelandic  agree- 
ment concluded  on  October  7,  1946,  which  also 
terminated  the  defense  of  Iceland  agreement  of 
July  1, 1941.2 

American  Army  personnel,  under  the  agree- 
ment, are  being  progressively  withdrawn  during 
the  180-day  withdrawal  period,  which  began  Octo- 
ber 7,  1946,  stipulated  in  the  agreement. 

All  naval  personnel,  except  a  small  group  acting 
as  caretakers  for  Navy  property  until  disposed  of, 
have  been  withdrawn. 

Entrance  Visas  for  Estonians 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  24] 

I  have  felt  considerable  personal  concern  over 
the  48  Estonians  who  recently  displayed  such 
courage  and  determination  in  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  our  shores  in  two  small  open  boats.  This  is  the 
type  of  pioneering  spirit  that  built  this  nation. 

This  morning  the  Attorney  General  stayed  the 
order  requiring  these  people  to  leave  the  United 
States.  This  order  had  been  issued  by  local  offi- 
cials in  conformity  with  existing  immigration 
regulations  when  it  was  discovered  that  these 
people  had  not  obtained  entrance  visas  because  of 
over-subscription  of  the  immigration  quota  for 
Estonians. 

I  have  directed  that  all  avenues  be  explored 
toward  enabling  this  group  to  remain  here,  if  they 
so  desire,  so  that  they  may  eventually  become  citi- 
zens of  this  country.  The  Department  of  State 
is  now  working  on  these  details. 
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Rank  of  Embassy  for  Missions  in  New 
Delhi  and  Washington 

[Released  to  the  press  October  23] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
India  have  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  Ambassadors 
and  to  the  raising  of  their  respective  missions 
in  New  Delhi  and  Washington  to  the  rank  of 
embassies. 

In  order  to  establish  closer  and  more  direct 
contacts  between  India  and  the  United  States, 
the  Government  of  India  in  1941  designated  an 
Agent  General  to  represent  it  in  Washington, 
and  the  United  States  Government  appointed  an 
American  Commissioner  to  New  Delhi.  The  mu- 
tually beneficial  relations  resulting  from  this  ex- 
change are  attested  by  the  present  agreement  to 
elevate  the  two  missions  to  the  status  of  embassies. 

George  R.  Merrell,  at  present  American  Com- 
missioner to  India  with  the  personal  rank  of  Min- 
ister, will  act  as  Charge  dAffaires  ad  interim  of 
the  American  Embassy  with  the  personal  rank  of 
Minister  pending  the  designation  and  arrival  in 
India  of  an  American  Ambassador. 

Termination  of  Tripartite  Rubber 
Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  October  16] 

The  American  Embassy  in  Argentina  has  ad- 
vised the  Department  of  State  that  notes  have 
been  exchanged  with  the  Government  of  Argen- 
tina terminating  the  Tripartite  U.  S.-Brazil- 
Argentina  Rubber  Agreement. 

The  United  States  and  Brazil  exchanged  notes 
canceling  the  agreement,  effective  August  29,1  the 
reason  being  that  changed  conditions  following 
the  end  of  hostilities  have  removed  the  need  for  it. 

The  Tripartite  Rubber  Agreement  was  con- 
cluded May  2, 1945  by  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States.  It  established  procedures  to  integrate 
Argentina  into  the  existing  inter- American  sys- 
tem covering  the  supply  of  rubber  and  rubber 
products.  The  purpose  of  the  arrangement  was 
i  to  conserve  the  maximum  quantities  of  natural 
rubber  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
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Tax  Convention  Signed  With  France 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
France  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  in  the  case  of  taxes 
on  estates  and  inheritances  and  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  and  supplementing  certain  provisions 
of  the  convention  of  July  25,  1939  relating  to  in- 
come taxation  was  signed  at  Paris  on  October  18, 
1946  by  Jefferson  Caffery,  American  Ambassador 
to  France,  and  Georges  Bidault  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  France. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  shall  be  rati- 
fied and  the  ratifications  exchanged.  The  pro- 
visions applicable  to  taxes  on  estates  and  inherit- 
ances will  enter  into  force  on  the  day  of  the 
exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification  and  will 
apply  solely  to  estates  or  inheritances  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  die  on  or  after  that  date.  The 
provisions  applicable  to  taxes  on  income  will,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  enter  into  force  on 
the  first  day  of  January  following  the  exchange 
of  instruments  of  ratification. 

The  new  convention  was  drafted  in  ad  refer- 
endum negotiations  which  took  place  in  Washing- 
ton during  March  and  April  with  a  delegation 
which  came  from  France  for  that  purpose.2 

Earlier  agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  France  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation 
include  an  arrangement  for  relief  from  double  in- 
come tax  on  shipping  profits,  effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  signed  at  Washington  on  June  11  and 
July  8,  1927 ; 3  a  convention  and  protocol  concern- 
ing double  taxation,  signed  at  Paris  on  April  27, 
1932 ; 4  and  the  convention  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of 
reciprocal  administrative  assistance  in  the  case  of 
income  and  other  taxes,  and  accompanying  pro- 
tocol, signed  at  Paris  on  July  25, 1939. 5 


1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  15,  1946,  p.  514. 

'Bulletin  of  Mar.  17,  1946,  p.  451,  and  July  7,  1946, 
p.  40. 

3  Executive  Agreement  Series  12. 

4  Treaty  Series  885. 
6  Treaty  Series  988. 
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INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROL  OF  QUININE 


by  Walter  M.  Rudolph 


As  the  United  States  and  other  nations  re-examine  inter- 
national economic  institutions  and  seek  to  reduce  restrictions 
on  international  trade,  quinine  assumes  an  additional  im- 
portance as  a  case  study  of  the  pre-war  patterns  of  inter- 
national industrial  control.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  examine  historically  the  pertinent  facts  relative  to  the 
achievement  of  control  over  the  production  of  cinchona  bark 
and  the  marketing  of  quinine  and  to  suggest,  on  the  basis  of 
those  facts,  possible  policy  measures  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  the  development  of  a  program  designed  to  assure 
for  the  United  States  in  the  future  a  continuing  flow  of  neces- 
sary supplies  of  quinine  compounds. 


In  the  United  States  quinine  is  essential  in  peace 
and  strategic  in  war.  The  bottle  or  the  package 
of  quinine  in  one  form  or  another  has  been  a  famil- 
iar and  indispensable  object  in  the  medicine  cabi- 
net of  thousands  of  American  homes.  The  drug 
has  been  widely  used  to  combat  the  common  cold 
and  a  variety  of  respiratory  ailments.  The  im- 
portance of  quinine  in  the  treatment  of  malaria 
and  similar  diseases  is  well  known.  Quinidine, 
it  is  said,  has  no  substitute  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  heart  diseases.  Quinine  compounds  are 
said  to  have  been  indispensable  in  the  polarization 
of  lenses. 

In  the  war  years  quinine  was  of  vital  importance 
to  American  armed  forces  in  use  against  tropical 
and  other  diseases.  Indeed,  it  took  the  events  of 
World  War  II  to  dramatize  fully  the  value  of  this 


important  drug  to  American  health  and  national 
security.  This  new  awareness  was  occasioned  by 
the  exposure  of  large  numbers  of  American  troops 
to  malaria-infested  areas  and  by  enemy  occupation 
of  territories  upon  which  the  United  States  had 
previously  been  dependent  for  its  normal  source  of 
quinine  supplies. 

The  quinine  trade,  expressed  in  dollars,  is  not 
of  startling  significance.  In  1937  and  1939  annual 
United  States  imports  of  quinine  compounds 
amounted  to  only  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000, 
while  imports  of  cinchona  bark,  from  which  qui- 
nine is  derived,  were  valued  at  about  $800,000  in 
each  of  the  two  years.  The  importance  of  quinine 
to  the  United  States  does  not  lie  in  the  dollar  value 
of  the  nation's  trade  in  this  commodity.  Its  im- 
portance is  due  to  its  medicinal  utility  and  to  this 
country's  dependence  for  supplies  upon  foreign 
sources. 
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American  Supplies  from  Java 

Although  indigenous  to  South  and  Central 
America,  the  cinchona  tree  has  had  its  most  in- 
tensive cultivation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
Seeds  were  imported  from  the  Americas  into  Java 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  By 
1890  the  superiority  of  Javanese  cinchona  bark 
had  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  since  that  time 
over  90  percent  of  the  world's  supply  has  been 
drawn  from  that  source.  The  superiority  of 
Javanese  bark  rests  upon  its  high  alkaloid  con- 
tent compared  with  that  cultivated  in  South  or 
Central  America.  Quinine  content  of  Java  bark 
frequently  runs  as  high  as  7  to  13  percent.  Most 
wild  South  and  Central  American  bark  contains  no 
more  than  1  or  2  percent  quinine.  However,  cul- 
tivation of  cinchona  trees  planted  from  seeds 
brought  during  the  war  from  Java  via  the  Philip- 
pines is  likely  to  increase  the  quinine  content  of 
American  cinchona  bark. 

U.  S.  Government  Interest  in  Quinine  Supplies 

This  Government's  concern  with  quinine  natu- 
rally centers  upon  a  program  designed  to  secure 
adequate  supplies.  As  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  re-examine  international  economic 
institutions  and  seek  to  reduce  restrictions  on 
international  trade,  quinine  assumes  an  additional 
importance  as  a  case  study  of  the  pre-war  pat- 
terns of  international  industrial  control.  A  pro- 
gram for  obtaining  adequate  quinine  supplies 
should  include  measures  to  free  the  quinine  trade 
from  the  pre-war  obstacles  which  restricted  its 
production  and  distribution.  The  key  to  the  in- 
dustrial control  of  quinine  rests  in  domination 
over  the  cinchona-tree  plantations  which  produce 
the  raw  material  necessary  for  quinine  manufac- 
ture. Control  of  the  industry  has  been  achieved 
with  relative  ease,  since  the  plantations  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  geographic  area. 

II 

Competition  and  Combined  Control 

Prior  to  1892  cinchona  bark  had  been  sold  in 
Java  at  auctions  held  twice  a  year.  The  first 
attempt  to  control  the  quinine  market  was 
launched  in  that  year  when  European  manufac- 
turers organized  a  syndicate  to  buy  the  raw  mate- 
rials and  sell  quinine  and  other  alkaloid  deriva- 
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tives  of  cinchona  bark.  With  consolidation  of 
the  major  purchasing  elements  into  a  single 
buyer,  auction  bark  prices  declined  drastically. 

Two  years  later  the  Bandoengsche  Kininefab- 
riek  was  organized  in  Java  to  manufacture  quinine 
sulphate.    This  company  operated  for  almost  20 
years  in  competition  with  European   factories. 
The  local  factory,  chiefly  through  development  of 
the  American  market  where  requirements  seemed 
large  and  stable,  was  able  to  guarantee  native 
planters  higher  prices  than  the  European  manu- 
facturers.   It  was  able  to  sell  finished  products  in 
many  markets  at  lower  prices  than  the  Europeans, 
largely  because  of  savings  in  raw  material  trans- 
portation costs.    For  more  than  a  decade  this 
organization  flourished  and  its  price  policies  stim- 
ulated planting  activities.    However,  the  result- 
ing increase  in  bark  offerings  combined  with  the 
sharp   drop  in  American   demand   for  finished 
products  following  the  panic  of  1907  left  the 
Bandoeng  factory  with  an  oversupply  of  bark. 
As  a  result,  the  factory  was  forced  for  a  consider- 
able period  to  decline  all  offers  of  bark  not  already 
contracted  for.    The  withdrawal  of  the  Bandoeng 
factory  from  the  buying  market  resulted  in  greatly 
depressed  prices  for  bark  throughout  the  period 
1908-1912.    This  experience  led  the  planters  to 
conclude  that  it  would  be  desirable  from  their 
standpoint  to  stabilize  the  bark  market. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  I,  the  major  elements 
of  the  quinine  trade  entered  into  a  combination 
to  reduce  competition  in  the  production  of  cin- 
chona bark  and  in  the  marketing  of  quinine  in 
order  to  stabilize  trade  and  prices.  Negotiations 
were  carried  on  from  1911  to  1913  between  the 
Bandoeng  and  European  manufacturers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Java  planters  on  the  other.  The 
planters  wanted  a  guaranteed  market  for  their 
bark  and  to  this  end  were  actively  planning  erec- 
tion of  new  factories  in  Java.  The  manufacturers 
opposed  the  erection  of  new  plants  and  sought 
assurances  that  bark  which  they  failed  to  purchase 
would  not  be  thrown  on  the  market  for  sale  to 
other  prospective  purchasers. 

Forming  of  Cartel 

An  accord  was  reached  in  1913.  Its  provisions 
were  designed  to  promote  and  protect  the  mutual 
interest  of  the  parties.    The  manufacturers  agreed 
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to  buy  certain  minimum  supplies  each  year  at 
fixed  minimum  prices.  The  East  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  erect  a  factory  in  Java 
to  supply  itself  and  the  native  population  with  a 
fixed  maximum  annual  production.  The  Kina 
Bureau  was  established  to  police  the  agreement, 
settle  controversies  between  planters  and  manu- 
facturers, obtain  statistical  data,  set  standards  and 
inspect  bark  for  quality,  and  establish  individual 
bark-delivery  quotas  among  the  various  planters. 
The  Bureau  was  composed  of  representatives  of 
planters  and  manufacturers  in  equal  numbers, 
with  an  impartial  chairman.  Manufacturers 
from  the  Netherlands,  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Java  were  represented.  The  accord  was  to 
run  for  five  years. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  the  French,  British, 
and  German  manufacturers  to  participate  in  nego- 
tiations during  the  war,  the  factories  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  Bandoeng  undertook  negotiations  with 
the  planters  when  the  first  accord  expired  in  1918. 
Since  that  time,  the  Netherlands  and  Netherlands 
Indies  factories  have  been  the  exclusive  representa- 
tives of  manufacturers  in  periodic  agreements  with 
the  planters.  The  second  accord  was  concluded 
in  1918,  a  third  was  concluded  in  1923,  and  a  fourth 
in  1928.  The  latter  agreement  ran  for  a  ten-year 
period. 

Cartel  Controls 

Since  the  third  and  fourth  conventions  con- 
tained only  minor  revisions  of  detail,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  second  convention  concluded  in  1918 
will  serve  to  reveal  the  pattern  of  industrial  con- 
trol in  world  quinine  markets.1  This  convention 
provided  for  control  over  prices  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  derivatives,  and  for  allocation 
and  control  over  sales  of  bark.  It  also  provided 
for  determination  of  technical  standards,  adjudi- 
cation and  settlement  of  disputes  by  the  Kina 
Bureau,  and  collection  of  technical  and  statistical 
data. 

Prices  were  controlled  through  delegating  to  the 
Bureau  the  function  of  setting  the  price  of  quinine 
sulphate,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  market  con- 
ditions. A  minimum  price  for  bark  was  set,  and 
fluctuations  of  bark  prices  over  the  minimum  were 
provided  for  in  a  fixed  ratio  to  prices  of  quinine 
sulphate. 


Distribution  of  bark  was  controlled  through 
requiring  planters  to  ship  to  Amsterdam  quotas  of 
bark  determined  by  the  Bureau.  Available  bark 
in  excess  of  these  quotas  could  not  be  sold  for 
"pharmaceutical"  purposes.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  was  to  require  manufacturers  all  over 
the  world,  whether  or  not  parties  to  the  accord,  to 
buy  Java  bark  in  Amsterdam  from  the  Bureau. 
The  Bandoeng  factory  was  protected,  however, 
through  a  requirement  that  pharmaceutical  bark 
could  be  sold  in  Java  provided  its  use  was  con- 
fined to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  provided 
that  all  such  sales  had  the  approval  of  the  Bureau. 

Manufacturers  were  required  to  buy  through  the 
Bureau  certain  established  annual  minimum 
quotas.  They  submitted  bids  to  the  Bureau  for 
and  in  excess  of  their  quota,  and  the  Bureau  de- 
termined the  amount  each  manufacturer  received. 
The  Bureau  also  set  the  quota  to  be  delivered  by 
each  planter. 

Ill 

Effect  of  the  Cartel   Control  on  American   Manu- 
facturers 

Because  of  the  control  outlined  above  over  the 
essential  raw  material  for  the  manufacturers  of 
cinchona-bark  alkaloid  derivatives,  enterprisers 
in  the  United  States  have  been  reluctant  to  enter 
the  field.  Prior  to  World  War  II  only  two  Amer- 
ican firms  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
in  this  country  of  quinine  and  other  cinchona 
derivatives.  During  the  war,  a  third  firm  proc- 
essed some  bark. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers were  ever  parties  to  the  international 
quinine  marketing  agreements.  They  were,  never- 
theless, as  indicated  above,  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Kina  Bureau  through  that  agency's  de- 
termination of  the  amount  of  cinchona  bark  and 
derivative  products  they  were  permitted  to  have. 
More  than  that,  the  position  of  American  manu- 
facturers has  been  further  complicated  by  the  op- 
eration of  the  Netherlands  manufacturers'  selling 
agency  in  New  York,  which,  paradoxically,  makes 


1  For  the  full  text  of  the  quinine  convention  of  1918,  see 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Trade  Information  Bulletin  no.  273, 
October  1924,  "Quinine  Production  and  Marketing"  by 
Samuel  H.  Cross,  pp.  29  ff. 
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the  American  manufacturers  dependent  on  their 
principal  competitor  for  their  source  of  raw  ma- 
terial. They  have  been  subject  to  the  threat  of 
reduced  raw-material  supplies  when  attempting 
unilaterally  to  sell  below  the  prices  established  by 
the  Netherlands  manufacturers'  New  York  selling 
agency.  Moreover,  on  occasion  the  latter  agency 
has  given  large  United  States  consumers  substan- 
tial discounts  below  their  established  price.  Since 
United  States  manufacturers  depended  upon  the 
Kina  Bureau  for  their  supplies,  they  could  meet 
this  type  of  competition  only  if  they  were  willing 
to  take  the  chance  of  losing  their  source  of  raw 
materials. 

Grand  Jury  Investigation 

The  effects  of  these  and  other  practices  led  in 
1928  to  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  investigation  of  the 
quinine    market.     The    files    of    the    American 
manufacturers  were  subpenaed.    The  grand  jury 
brought  an  indictment  charging  a  combination 
among  European  manufacturers   depriving  the 
American  markets  of  the  benefits  of  competition, 
price  fixing  in  the  United  States,  price  raising 
in  the  United  States,  restriction  of  production, 
discriminatory    pricing    among    United    States 
consumers  of  quinine,   and   attempts  to   coerce 
American  manufacturers  into  becoming  parties  to 
restrictive  agreements.  There  was  further  evidence 
that  the  Kina  Bureau  and  its  New  York  selling 
agency  enforced  a  unilaterally  determined  market- 
sharing  arrangement  in  the  United  States.    They 
fixed  the  quota  of  bark  to  be  shipped  to  American 
manufacturers  and  deducted  from  that  quota  the 
bark  equivalent  of  any  quinine  sold  by  American 
manufacturers  to  consumers  which  the  Kina  Bu- 
reau had  allocated  to  other  manufacturers.    More- 
over, there  were  indications  that  the  monopoly 
control  of  quinine  was  used  to  force  consumers  to 
purchase  other  pharmaceuticals  from  the  same 
source. 

Although  the  Government  claimed  legal  juris- 
diction over  the  cartel  in  view  of  its  effect  upon 
the  American  market,  it  was  clear  that  practical 
jurisdiction  was  unobtainable  since  the  principal 
defendants  remained  outside  the  United  States. 
Hence,  in  an  attempt  to  induce  the  defendants  to 
accept  United  States  jurisdiction  the  criminal  in- 
dictment was  replaced  by  a  civil  complaint.    Later, 
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a  consent  decree  was  negotiated  with  the  principal 
defendants.  Through  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
sent decree,  entered  in  September  1928,  the  court 
perpetually  enjoined  the  defendants  from  fixing 
retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  limiting  the 
shipment  or  sale  into  or  within  the  United  States 
of  cinchona  bark  or  quinine  derivatives,  dividing 
profits  or  territory  within  the  United  States,  dis- 
criminating in  price  among  purchasers  within  the 
United  States,  or  maintaining  in  force  any  con- 
tracts which  would  deny  purchasers  the  right  to 
deal  in  the  products  sold  by  a  competitor. 

The  legal  and  practical  difficulties  of  enforcing 
the  decree,  however,  are  dramatized  in  the  last 
provision  which  reads:  "Provided,  however,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
restrain  or  prohibit  any  defendant  from  doing  any 
act  or  entering  into  any  agreement  which  is  en- 
tirely completed  outside  the  United  States  and 
which  does  not  require  any  act  or  thing  to  be  done 
within  the  United  States." 

Wartime  Needs 

Throughout  the  1930's  American  quinine  manu- 
facturers attempted  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Netherlands  manufacturers  to  carry  larger  stocks 
in  the  United  States,  but  such  requests  were  in- 
variably refused.  During  the  antitrust  investiga- 
tion, in  order  to  provide  a  method  of  collecting 
fines  in  the  event  of  a  criminal  conviction  the 
Government  had  seized  stocks  in  the  United  States 
belonging  to  Netherlands  manufacturers.  There- 
after, the  Netherlanders  were  reluctant  to  main- 
tain stocks  in  the  United  States  on  their  own  ac- 
count. On  the  other  hand,  they  refused  to  permit 
American  manufacturers  to  maintain  large  stocks, 
since  the  existence  of  such  stocks  would,  of  course,  - 
have  given  American  manufacturers  more  lever- 
age in  their  bargaining  for  further  requirements. 
American  manufacturers  attempted  to  develop  a 
source  of  supply  in  Java  independent  of  the  Eu- 
ropean combination,  but  the  Java  planters  refused 
to  enter  into  any  commercial  relations  which  might 
antagonize  the  Netherlands  manufacturers. 

When  the  war  clouds  gathered  in  the  later  1930's, 
American  manufacturers  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  increase  cinchona  supplies.  Up  to  that  time  all 
bark  had  been  shipped  to  Amsterdam  prior  to 
transhipment  to  the  United  States.   Following  the 
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outbreak  of  war,  after  continued  negotiations  in 
which  the  Department  of  State  intervened,  this 
Government  and  the  American  manufacturers 
were  able  to  purchase  a  few  months'  supply.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Netherlands, 
American  manufacturers  with  the  support  of  the 
Department  again  attempted  to  increase  supplies 
in  the  United  States.  The  Netherlands  manufac- 
!  turers,  however,  were  not  influenced  in  this  mat- 
i  ter  by  reports  of  Nazi  plans  of  aggression,  and  be- 
fore any  action  could  be  taken  the  Netherlands  had 
been  overrun. 

Between  the  middle  of  1940  and  the  end  of  1941, 
American  manufacturers  and  the  Government 
made  repeated  efforts  to  increase  substantially  the 
cinchona  stockpile  in  the  United  States.  All  such 
attempts,  however,  were  resisted  by  the  Kina  Bu- 
reau officials,  who  had  transferred  the  seat  of  their 
activities  to  Java,  and  supplies  were  obtained  only 
after  lengthy  negotiations.  Following  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  conquest  of 
Java,  the  United  States  Government  was  forced  to 
rely  on  wild  Latin  American  bark.  High  subsidies 
were  paid  and  shipments  of  bark  were  obtained,  but 
the  bark  contained  low  percentages  of  alkaloid. 
Inadequate  American  supplies  of  quinine  were 
therefore  supplemented  with  atabrine.  Had  the 
United  States  failed  to  develop  this  and  other  sub- 
stitutes, the  South  Pacific  campaign  would  have 
been  placed  in  added  jeopardy. 

Current  Quinine  Supplies 

Since  the  end  of  the  war,  Government  purchase 
of  wild  Latin  American  bark  has  been  continued, 
to  avoid  substantial  increases  in  the  prices  of  the 
finished  product.  The  political  situation  in  Java 
has  handicapped  attempts  to  obtain  bark  from 
that  source.  At  present,  United  States  stocks  are 
very  low.  Since  much  of  the  Latin  American  bark 
|  contains  little  or  no  quinidine,  availability  of  bark 
from  Java  assumes  increasing  importance. 

,v 

Immediate  and  Long-Range  Interests 

The  developments  briefly  traced  above  suggest 
that  the  interests  of  this  Government  concerning 
production  of  cinchona  bark  and  marketing  of 
quinine  are  both  immediate  and  long-range  in  na- 
ture.   They  may  be  considered  immediate  in  that 


current  peacetime  requirements  of  quinine  must  be 
obtained  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  may  be  re- 
garded as  long-range  in  that  this  Government 
should,  in  accordance  with  its  policy  of  national  de- 
fense, seek  to  insure  that  the  United  States  security 
shall  not  again  be  jeopardized  by  the  lack  of  this 
important  product  in  the  event  of  a  future  emer- 
gency. Also,  this  Government  should,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  economic  foreign  policy,  seek  to  free 
the  competitive  forces  in  the  production  of  cin- 
chona bark  and  the  marketing  of  the  manufactured 
products  and  to  develop  conditions  providing  equal 
opportunity  and  access  to  the  quinine  market  for 
nationals  of  any  country. 

With  stocks  in  the  United  States  now  reaching 
low  levels,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  for  the  importation  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible  of  quinine  derivatives  or  of  cin- 
chona bark  with  adequate  alkaloid  content  suffi- 
cient as  a  minimum  to  satisfy  the  current  needs  of 
the  United  States  market.  These  requirements,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  have  been  increased  over  the 
pre-war  needs  by  the  presence  in  this  country  of  a 
large  number  of  veterans  who  have  returned  from 
malaria-infested  areas  of  the  South  Pacific.  The 
United  States  Government  has  already  sponsored  a 
purchase  program  which  requires  negotiations 
with  foreign  sources.  The  Department  of  State  is 
accordingly  collaborating  with  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment procurement  agencies  and  facilitating 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments  in  this 
program. 

As  to  the  security  aspect  of  this  country's  long- 
range  policy,  it  is  anticipated  that  quinine  will  be 
included  in  the  program  for  accumulating  strate- 
gic stockpiles  within  this  country  adequate  to  meet 
the  essential  military  and  civilian  requirements  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  supplies  are  cut  off 
during  an  emergency.  In  such  event,  the  pre-war 
limitations  upon  the  amount  of  stocks  of  cinchona 
bark  which  the  cartel  has  permitted  to  be  main- 
tained within  the  United  States  must  be  removed 
if  the  stockpiling  program  is  to  be  successful. 

In  pursuing  this  country's  long-range  economic 
interest,  the  United  States  policy  should  be  directed 
toward  seeking  intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
eliminating  the  exclusive  and  monopoly  control 
over  Javanese  cinchona  bark.  Since  the  exclusive 
purchasing  arrangement,  described  above,  among 
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the  Netherlands  manufacturing  group  was  the  key 
to  the  pre-war  control  over  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  cinchona  alkaloid  derivatives,  this 
Government  should  advance  and  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  American  quinine  manufacturers  should 
be  permitted  to  make  direct  purchases  of  bark  in 
Java  at  non-discriminatory  prices  and  in  unre- 
stricted quantities  for  direct  shipment  to  the 
United  States.  It  should  also  urge  the  removal 
of  limitations  which  have  been  placed  on  the  level 
of  stocks  in  the  United  States  permitted  American 
manufacturers.  Furthermore,  this  Government 
should  protect  the  right  of  American  manufac- 
turers to  compete  freely  for  customers  without 
fear  of  unfair  discriminatory  practices  in  this 
country. 

Relation  to  World  Trade 

These  objectives  might  be  achieved  in  either  of 
two  ways.    The  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments interested  in  these  objectives  might  develop 
mutually    satisfactory    arrangements    through    a 
series  of  bilateral  understandings  or  through  a 
multilateral  agreement.     To  this  end,  the  United 
States  might  request  interested  governments  to 
review  the  past  marketing  arrangements  in  the 
quinine  industry  and  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate    those    features    of    the    arrangements 
which  deprive  American  and  other  quinine  manu- 
facturers of  reasonable  access  to  the  raw  materials 
necessary  to  their' operations.    Another  way  of 
achieving  these  objectives  might  be  through  an 
appeal  to  the  ITO,  following  its  establishment,  for 
a  suitable  world-wide  arrangement. 
» In  its  Proposals  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Employment,  the  Department  of  State  has 
advanced  the  position  that  "There  should  be  indi- 
vidual and  concerted  efforts  by  members  of  the 
[International  Trade]  Organization  to  curb  those 
restrictive  business  practices  in  international  trade 
.     .    which  have  the  effect  of  frustrating  the 
objectives  of  the  Organization  to  promote  expan- 
sion of  production  and  trade,  equal  access  to  mar- 
kets and  raw  materials,  and  the  maintenance  in  all 
countries  of  high  levels  of  employment  and  real 
income."    Among  the  practices  which  are  deemed 
restrictive  in  the  Proposals  are  those  which  fix 
prices,  divide  markets,  limit  production  or  exports, 
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or  exclude  enterprises  from  particular  fields.  It 
would  appear  that  the  marketing  arrangements 
in  the  quinine  industry  have  run  counter  to  most 
or  all  of  these  principles  and  would  therefore 
be  subject  to  inquiry  by  the  International  Trade 
Organization. 

In  the  event  that  bilateral  or  multilateral  under- 
standings   with    other    governments    cannot    be 
reached  or  that  interested  governments  do  not 
become  members  of  the  ITO,  Governmental  assist- 
ance to  private  business  enterprises  in  the  large- 
scale  development  of  alternative  sources  of  supply 
may  be  found  advisable.     Such  assistance  might 
result  in  the  development  not  only  of  alternative 
sources  of  cinchona  but  also  of  synthetic  quinine 
substitutes.     To  the  extent  that  such  assistance 
might   require   Government   subsidies,   it   would 
doubtless  be  rendered  with  much  reluctance  in  view 
of   the   Department's   expressed   disapproval   of 
Government    subsidies    in    international    trade. 
However,  in  justice  to  itself  and  other  consumer 
countries,  this  Government  should  take  all  practi- 
cal measures  to  avoid  complete  dependence  on  the 
pre-war  cartel  for  United  States  supplies  of  cin- 
chona bark  and  its  alkaloid  derivatives  unless 
assurances  are  received  that  such  supplies  will  be 
available    on    a    non-discriminatory    and    non- 
restrictive  basis. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  future  of  syn- 
thetic substitutes  may  seriously  affect  the  whole 
quinine  industry.  Research  into  quinine  synthet- 
ics is  reported  already  to  have  yielded  extremely 
fruitful  results.  For  example,  wartime  develop- 
ment of  better  methods  for  the  use  of  atabrine  in 
the  suppression  and  treatment  of  malaria  has  dem- 
onstrated that  atabrine  is  superior  to  quinine  and 
that  other  anti-malarial  compounds  have  been 
developed  which  may  be  even  more  effective  than 
those  heretofore  used.  Although  alkaloids  de- 
rived from  cinchona  bark  still  are  important, 
especially  for  certain  medicinal  and  industrial 
purposes,  substitutes  may  displace  these  alkaloids 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  many  uses  and  thus 
lower  the  United  States  requirements  for  them. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  effect  of  such  an 
economic  shift  upon  the  production  and  marketing 
of  cinchona  bark  and  its  derivative  products  is  not 
yet  known. 
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NATIONAL  WAR  COLLEGE  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


by  Perry  N.  Jester,  F.S.O. 


The  creation  of  the  National  War  College  for  the  joint 
training  of  carefully  selected  officers  in  the  higher  ranks  of 
all  the  armed  services  and  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  American  Foreign  Service  has  established  a  matrix  for 
the  shaping  of  leadership  for  the  years  to  come  by  bringing 
together  the  ingredients  of  proved  capacity,  experience, 
knowledge,  and  a  vision  of  tomorrow  in  the  terms  of 
national  welfare. 


The  two  great  world  wars  of  this  century  and 
the  interval  of  peace  or  semi-peace  between  them 
have  dramatically  emphasized  numerous  funda- 
mental requirements  for  both  the  victorious  wag- 
ing of  war  under  modern  conditions  and  the 
hoped-for  successful  conduct  of  peace,  in  a  world 
in  which  time  and  space  factors  have  suddenly 
diminished  while  all  other  operational  factors 
Slave,  during  the  same  period,  increased  enor- 
mously in  their  complexity.  Few  of  these  funda- 
nental  requirements  are  more  outstanding  in  their 
oasic  importance  or  in  the  far-reaching  character 
;)f  their  implications  than  the  following : 

First,  the  necessity  for  extensive  and  continu- 
ous training  for  all  positions  of  leadership  right 
ip  to  the  highest  level  in  both  military  and  politi- 
cal spheres;  and 

Secondly,  the  need  for  greater  and  more  effective 


integration  of  effort  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  the  services  which  operate  to  protect 
the  national  interest  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
More  simply  described,  the  first  requirement  is  the 
need  for  higher  competence  in  command  positions 
in  situations  of  greater  complexity,  and  the  sec- 
ond, the  need  for  more  effective  teamwork  between 
services  of  varied  backgrounds  and  functions. 

These  needs  were  pointed  up  more  sharply  than 
ever  before  in  the  second  World  War  by  the  more 
extensive  use  of  joint  and  combined  staff  work 
among  the  several  fighting  services  at  various  levels 
of  command  and,  as  the  war  progressed,  by  the 
inclusion  on  some  of  these  staffs  of  political  advis- 
ers or  political  assistants  representing  the  princi- 
pal political  and  administrative  authority  of  our 
Government  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  namely, 
the  Department  of  State. 
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As  now  seen  in  retrospect,  the  record  of  our  ef- 
forts for  peace  in  the  years  between  the  two  world 
wars  might  have  been  more  fruitful  if  there  had 
been  closer  working  relations  and  a  closer  integra- 
tion of  policy  between  the  political  forces  of  our 
Government  and  the  armed  forces.  It  is  now  the 
opportunity  of  the  present  to  correct  the  omissions 
of  the  past. 

Building  on  the  experience  of  many  decades  in 
the  operation  of  the  Army  War  College  and  the 
Naval  War  College  and  in  view  of  the  new  empha- 
sis in  World  War  II  on  joint  operations  and  the 
need  for  joint  training  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
command,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  June  1943 
established  the  Army  and  Navy  Staff  College. 
The  purpose  was  to  provide  an  organizational 
focus  for  the  simultaneous  training  and  indoctri- 
nation of  ranking  officers  of  all  the  armed  services. 
This  joint  effort  in  training  proved  to  be  highly 
successful  not  only  as  an  educational  and  training 
activity  in  itself  but  also  as  a  contribution  to  the 
better  integration  of  staff  work  and  field  opera- 
tions between  the  several  fighting  services. 

The  experiences  of  the  war,  and  even  more  the 
global  requirements  of  our  Government  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  indicated  the  further  de- 
sirability and  even  necessity  not  only  of  continu- 
ing such  joint  training  on  the  command  levels  but 
of  seeking  better  understanding  as  well  between 
the  various  levels  of  high  command  in  the  armed 
forces  and  comparable  positions  of  authority  and 
responsibility  in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Accordingly,  in  January  1946  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  combined 
institution  for  the  joint  training  of  carefully 
selected  officers  in  the  higher  ranks  of  all  the 
armed  services  and  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Foreign  Service.  On  February  1,  1946,  the 
Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  new  institution  by  the  Department  of  State 
together  with  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  and  to  the  active  participation  of  the 
organizations  under  his  authority. 

Planning  went  forward  rapidly  for  an  early  be- 
ginning of  actual  training  operations.     The  in- 
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terests  of  the  Department  and  the  Foreign  Service 
in  these  initial  negotiations  were  represented 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Selden  Chapin.  Outstanding  authorities  in 
many  fields,  leading  educators,  and  representatives 
of  the  great  universities  of  the  country  were  con- 
sulted in  the  formulation  of  the  curriculum.  The 
name,  "National  War  College",  was  adopted,  prob- 
ably as  the  result  of  the  taking  over  of  the  facili- 
ties of  the  old  Army  War  College  which  had  ceased 
to  function  as  an  institution  during  the  war.  On 
June  30,  1946  the  Army  and  Navy  Staff  College 
also  discontinued  its  independent  status,  and  its 
staff,  faculty,  and  functions  were  taken  over  by 
the  new  National  War  College,  which  began  its 
official  existence  on  July  1, 1946. 

The  announcement  of  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  joint  training  institution  for  ranking 
officers  of  the  three  Departments  and  the  services 
under  their  jurisdiction  was  widely  acclaimed  in 
the  press  of  the  nation  as  a  forward  step  of  great 
significance. 

The  National  War  College  is  admirably  located 
in  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  old  Army  War 
College,  which  was  developed  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Humphreys  at  Greenleaf  Point  where  the  Ana- 
costia  River  and  the  Washington  Channel  come 
together,  just  a  short  distance  from  the  junction 
of  the  former  with  the  Potomac  River.  A  well- 
developed  library,  gymnasium,  and  other  facilities 
serve  the  needs  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students. 
On  the  same  grounds  and  associated  with  the 
National  War  College  in  its  joint  training  activi- 
ties is  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which,  *as  the  name  implies,  has  a  more  specialized 
function. 

There  has  thus  been  created,  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  with  the| 
full  participation  of  the  Department  of  State,  a 
new  high-level  training  institution  which  consti- 
tutes the  apex  of  the  training  organizations  and 
command  schools  in  the  several  services,  such  as 
the  Command  and  Staff  College,  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas ;  the  Air  University,  Maxwell  Field. 
Alabama ;  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  Nor-j 
folk,  Virginia ;  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport] 
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Rhode  Island ;  and  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
which  was  recently  authorized  by  Congress  to  take 
over  the  training  functions  of  the  personnel  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  and  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  Commandant  of  the  National  War  College 
is  Vice  Admiral  Harry  W.  Hill,  U.S.N.,  former 
Commandant  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Staff  Col- 
lege. Deputy  Commandants  are  Ma j .  Gen.  Alfred 
M.  Gruenther,  U.S.A.,  and  Brig.  Gen.  T.  H.  Lan- 
don,  Army  Air  Forces.  George  F.  Kennan,  F.S.O., 
who  was  until  recently  Counselor  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Moscow,  is  Deputy  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. The  collaboration  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Foreign  Service  in  this  joint  train- 
ing venture  is  under  the  general  supervision  of 
Donald  Russell,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Administration. 

The  initial  course  of  the  National  War  College 
began  on  September  3, 1946,  with  a  class  composed 
of  30  Army  Ground  officers,  30  Army  Air  Force 
officers,  30  Naval  officers,  and  10  Foreign  Service 
officers.  In  addition,  there  are  90  part-time  stu- 
dents of  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  students  are  senior  officers  of  the 
four  services  who  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  among  those  who  have  qualifications  for  high 
command.  The  ranks  of  the  Army  officers  attend- 
ing are  made  up  of  brigadier  generals  and  colo- 
nels, the  Navy  officers  have  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  the  Foreign  Service  officers  are  principally  of 
classes  II  to  IV.  These  ranks  represent  officers 
with  15  to  20  years  of  experience  in  each  of  the 
several  services. 

The  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice are  represented  in  this  first  class  of  officer- 
trainees  by  the  following  Foreign  Service  officers : 
William  P.  Cochran,  Jr.,  John  M.  Cabot,  Ray- 
mond A.  Hare,  Perry  N.  Jester,  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
John  J.  MacDonald,  Carmel  Offie,  Charles  W. 
Thayer,  William  C.  Trimble,  and  Walter  N. 
Walmsley. 

The  first  semester,  from  September  3  until  De- 
cember 20,  is  devoted  primarily  to  politico-military 
subjects,  with  special  attention  to  the  integration 
of  our  foreign  policy  with  our  military  policy. 
Detailed  study  will  also  be  directed  to  the  foreign 


policy  of  the  United  States  in  all  its  regional 
aspects  and  to  its  relation  to  the  foreign  policies 
of  other  major  powers.  The  impact  of  the  atomic 
age  upon  international  and  military  problems  will 
be  investigated  and  discussed.  Problems  of  na- 
tional defense  will  be  covered  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  United  Nations,  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  other  nations,  methods  of  pressure  and  adjust- 
ment between  nations  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law,  customary  procedures  in  the  past, 
and  possible  procedures  in  the  future.  Members 
of  the  class  will  be  assigned  problems  of  the  type 
which  are  being  continually  handled  by  the  State- 
War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee. 

The  second  semester,  from  January  2  until  June 
21,  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  military  strategy 
and  joint  operations,  chiefly  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Theater  Com- 
mander. The  impact  of  new  weapons  on  future 
warfare  will  be  studied.  Analytical  studies  will 
be  assigned  covering  specific  operations  and  prob- 
lems encountered  in  World  War  II.  Special  em- 
phasis will  be  placed  to  determine  the  procedures 
on  a  national  level  which  will  utilize  effectively 
scientific  methods  and  scientific  organizations. 

Instruction  will  be  principally  by  the  lecture 
system,  with  committee  studies,  reports,  and 
analyses  by  individual  students.  Extensive  use 
will  be  made  of  problems  in  which  realistic  situa- 
tions will  be  assumed  and  solutions  will  be  re- 
quired by  student  groups. 

Members  of  the  faculty  have  been  and  will  be 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  larger  universities,  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Among  the  distinguished  civilian  members  of  the 
faculty  are  Professor  Hardy  C.  Dillard,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  who  serves  as  director  of  studies ; 
Professors  Bernard  Brodie  and  Sherman  Kent, 
Yale  University,  and  Professor  Walter  L. 
Wright,  Jr.,  Princeton  University.  Prominent 
scientists,  professors,  and  other  civilian  specialists 
have  been  and  are  being  invited  to  deliver  lectures. 

Among  the  notable  lecturers  from  without  the 
faculty  addressing  the  students  of  the  National 
War  College  during  the  first  month  of  its  initial 
course  (September  1946)  were  the  following 
persons : 
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Dr.  W.  A.  McNail,  director,  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories; Maj.  Gen.  Leslie  K.  Groves,  U.  S.  A.; 
Dr.  Carleton  J.  Hayes,  Columbia  University ;  Dr. 
Charles   A.   Thomas,   vice   president,   Monsanto 
Chemical  Co. ;  Dr.  Edward  M.  Earle,  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study,  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Mr.  John  M. 
Hancock,  War  Kesources  Board;  Senator  Brien 
McMahon,  United  States  Senate;  Dr.  James  B. 
Conant,  president,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  J. 
Robert  Oppenheimer,  University  of  California; 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnes,  foreign  editor,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Professor  Harold  J.  Laski,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  England ;  Field  Marshal  Vis- 
count Bernard  L.  Montgomery  of  Alamein;  Dr. 
Jacob  Viner,  Princeton  University ;  Vice  Admiral 
Russell  Willson,  U.S.N. ;  Professor  Arnold  Oscar 
Wolfers,    Yale   University;    Professor    Grayson 
Louis    Kirk,    Columbia    University;    Professor 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  Columbia  University ;  Professor 
Denis  William   Brogan,   Cambridge  University, 
England;   Professor   Harold   Sprout,   Princeton 
University ;  Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

There  has  thus  been  founded  a  college  which 
in  itself  takes  rank  as  the  highest-level  educational 
institution  of  the  United  States  Government,  and 
an  organization  where,  under  skilled  guidance,  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  the  protection  of  its 
interests,  and  the  furtherance  of  its  policy  may  be 
jointly  studied  and  possibly  furthered  by  officers 
of  those  services  which  are  called  upon  to  imple- 
ment such  policy  both  in  times  of  war  and  in  times 
of  peace.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to 
regard  this  process  and  probable  result  as  arising 
solely  from  the  study  of  books  or  the  expounding 
of  themes.  The  by-products  of  the  association  of 
this  group  of  officers,  in  terms  of  reciprocal  friend- 
ship and  mutual  regard,  loom  large  in  the  thinking 
of  its  planners.  As  usual  in  complex  human 
affairs,  the  imponderables  may  be  decisive.  The 
hours  spent  in  athletic  pursuits,  although  brief,  in 
relaxation  together,  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  arising  from 
different  modes  of  past  training  and  experience, 
may  lay  the  foundation  for  vital  cooperation  in 
the  interests  of  the  nation  in  days  to  come. 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  view  the  objective 
of  this  joint  training  as  a  preparation  for  war. 
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On  the  contrary,  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  dis- 
covery of  means  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  In 
this  sense,  the  institution  is  unsuitably  named.  It 
should  be  called,  at  least,  the  National  Defense 
College  or  College  of  National  Security.  In  this 
sense  also,  the  contribution  of  the  Department  of 
State  may  well  be  constructive  and  forceful. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the 
method  of  approach  to  the  problems  posed  by  these 
objectives  is  confined  to  an  over-intensive  study  of 
the  past  or  to  an  emphasis  on  the  differences  which 
have,  up  to  the  present,  divided  and  separated  these 
varied  services.  The  purpose  of  the  institution 
is  to  orient  this  carefully  selected  cadre  of  officers 
into  the  requirements  of  the  future,  into  the  de- 
mands of  times  unborn ;  and  a  premium  is  there- 
fore placed  on  imagination,  foresight,  and  the 
ability  to  learn  to  pull  together  as  one  high 
command  team. 

There  is  one  final  observation  which  arises  from 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  new  insti- 
tution.   A  matrix  has  been  established  for  the 
shaping  of  leadership  for  the  years  to  come,  by 
bringing    together    the    ingredients    of    proved 
capacity,  experience,  knowledge,  and  a  vision  of 
the  needs  of  tomorrow  in  terms  of  national  wel- 
fare.   It  is  therefore  quite  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  this  college  may  afford  the  mecha- 
nism for  bringing  together  on  a  very  high  level 
the  requirements  of  national  policy  and  strategy 
as  seen  by  the  armed  services ;  the  long-range  plan- 
ning in  the  field  of  international  relations  which 
will  be  carried  out  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  Service ;  the  specific  training  and 
background  preparation  in  that  field  which  will 
be  developed  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute; 
the  considerations  of  national  welfare  in  the  do- 
mestic field  as  these  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
other  Departments  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government;  and  the  equally  useful  participation 
of  political  leaders  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  are  concerned  with  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  issues.    In  this  joint  effort,  there 
may  be  found  in  the  National  War  College  a  suit- 
able meeting-place  for  the  contributions  of  many 
minds  and  many  types  of  experience  to  the  prob- 
lems which  surround  the  achievement  of  peace  and 
the  path  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness for  millions  of  Americans. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Observance  of  UNESCO  Month 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

UNESCO— the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization — is  an 
important  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  Its 
task  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  future  world 
peace  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  A  major 
duty  of  modern  statesmanship  is  to  establish  con- 
ditions of  mutual  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  This  can  only  be  achieved  if 
the  peoples  of  the  world  themselves  turn  their 
thoughts  toward  this  goal. 


The  meeting  of  the  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO,  which  opens  oil  November  19  in  Paris, 
furnishes  an  appropriate  occasion  for  emphasiz- 
ing the  fundamental  unity  which  in  part  already 
exists,  but  in  part  must  yet  be  created,  among  all 
peoples.  For  this  reason,  the  month  of  November 
has  been  designated  as  UNESCO  Month.  I  hope 
that  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  singly  and 
through  their  groups  and  organizations,  will 
participate  in  its  observance. 


STATEMENT  BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  BENTON ' 


[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  UNESCO  has 
called  upon  the  people  of  member  nations  to  mark 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
UNESCO  General  Conference  with  appropriate 
observances.  Such  observances  would  call  atten- 
tion to  problems  and  to  progress  on  the  road 
toward  mutual  understanding  among  peoples. 

The  first  of  these  annual  meetings  of  the 
UNESCO  General  Conference  opens  in  Paris 
November  19.  The  month  of  November,  and 
through  the  period  of  the  conference  sessions,  has 
therefore  been  designated  as  "UNESCO  Month". 

Special  international  exhibits,  concerts,  and 
lectures  to  mark  "UNESCO  Month"  will  be  held 
in  France,  the  host  country.    I  hope  that  many 


organizations  in  the  United  States,  both  national 
and  local,  will  plan  to  demonstrate  their  interest 
in  the  aims  of  UNESCO.  This  they  can  do 
through  school  assemblies,  for  example,  and 
through  library  exhibits  and  adult  discussion 
groups. 

I  know  of  no  task  more  challenging,  more  diffi- 
cult, or  more  hopeful  than  the  task  of  UNESCO : 
to  advance  the  cause  of  peace  through  understand- 
ing among  peoples.  UNESCO  is  both  a  symbol 
and  an  instrument  of  our  determination  to  con- 
struct the  defenses  of  peace  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 


1  Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation  to  the  General 
Conference  of  UNESCO. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


CONGRESSIONAL  ADVISERS  TO  UNESCO 


[Released  to  the  press  November  1] 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  public  affairs,  announced  on  November  1  that 
Senator  James  E.  Murray,  of  Montana,  and  Con- 
gressman Chester  Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire, 
will  serve  as  Congressional  advisers  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  first  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  UNESCO,  which  will  con- 
vene in  Paris  on  November  19.     Senator  Murray 


and  Congressman  Merrow  have  both  been  asso- 
ciated intimately  with  United  States  participation 
in  the  work  of  UNESCO  during  the  past  year. 
They  were  members  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion which  helped  frame  the  UNESCO  constitu- 
tion in  London  in  November  1945  and  were  the 
authors  of  the  joint  resolution  enacted  on  July  30 
as  Public  Law  565  which  provides  for  membership 
and  participation  by  the  United  States  in 
UNESCO. 


Transfer  of  Epidemiological  Information  Services 
From  UNRRA  to  Health  Organization 


An  exchange  of  letters  between  Mr.  F.  H.  La 
Guardia,  Director  General  of  UNRRA,  and  Dr. 
Brock  Chisholm,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terim Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, at  Lake  Success  on  October  22, 1946,  effected 
the  transfer  from  UNRRA  to  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion, as  of  December  1, 1946,  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  international  exchange  of  in- 
formation assigned  to  UNRRA  by  the  Sanitary 
Conventions  of  1944.    This  exchange   of   letters 
gave  effect  to  provisions  of  the  protocols  of  April 
30,  1946  prolonging  the   International    Sanitary 
Convention,  1944,  and  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  and  was 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  resolution  94 
of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  UNRRA  Council  and 
the  arrangement  of  July  22,  1946  establishing  the 
Interim  Commission.     This  constitutes  the  first 
step  in  consolidation,  under  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, of  the  international  exchange  of  epi- 
demiological information  formerly  conducted  by 
the  International  Office  of  Public   Health,    the 
Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
(and  the  United  Nations  as  its  heir) ,  and  UNRRA. 
The  letters  effecting  the  exchange  of  functions 
follow : 


Dear  Dr.  Chisholm  : 

In  accordance  with  our  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  Friday,  October  11,  1946,  of  the  In- 
terim Commission-UNRRA  Committee  concern- 
ing the  transfer,  pursuant  to  Resolution  94,  of  the 
duties  and  functions  relating  to  the  administration 
of  certain  Sanitary  Conventions  entrusted  to 
UNRRA  under  Resolutions  52  and  85  of  the 
UNRRA  Council,  I  propose  that  such  duties  and 
functions  be  assumed  by  the  Interim  Commission 
as  from  December  1,  1946.  The  duties  and  func- 
tions entrusted  to  the  Administration  under  Reso- 
lutions 52  and  85  are  specified  in  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention  of  1944,  modifying  the  In- 
ternational Sanitary  Convention  of  June  21, 1926, 
the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the  International  Sani- 
tary Convention,  1944,  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  modify- 
ing the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation  of  April  12, 1933,  and  the  Pro- 
tocol to  Prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
vention for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944. 

The  Administration  upon  receipt  of  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Interim  Commission  of  this  proposal 
will  notify  the  Governments  concerned  of  the 
transfer  and  of  the  date  thereof,  through  the  De- 
(Continued  on  page  81fl) 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  November  3,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 

United  Nations: 
Security  Council 
Military  Staff  Committee 
Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 
UNRRA-Inter-governmental    Committee    on    Refugees    (IGCR) 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
General  Assembly 

German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 
Regional 

Air     Traffic     Control     Committee,     European-Mediterranean 
Region 
Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 

International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office 

;FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  to  study   World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 

Scheduled  November  1946-January  1947 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

World  Health  Organization:  Interim  Commission 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

International  Telegraph  Consulting  Committee  (CCIT) 

IARA:  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 

International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  (CITEJA) 

International  Wool  Meeting 


Washington 

February  26 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Washington  and 
Lake  Success 
Flushing  Meadows 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

October  23 

Lisbon 

September  3 

Montreal 

September  4 

Paris 

October  28 

Montreal 
Montreal 

October  29 

October  30-November 

Paris 

October  22 

Paris 

October  23 

Washington 

October  28 

Montreal 

November  19 

Montreal 

November  26 

Montreal 

December  3 

Montreal 

January  7 

Montreal 

January  14 

Geneva 

November  4 

New  York 

November  4 

London 

November  4-9 

Brussels 

November  6 

Cairo 

November  6 

London 

November  11-16 

Calendar  prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


ILO: 

Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works 

UNESCO: 

Preparatory  Commission 
General  Conference 
"Month"  Exhibition 

Second  Inter- American  Congress  of  Radiology 

International  Whaling  Conference 

Rubber  Study  Group  Meeting 

United  Nations: 

ECOSOC:  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Statistical  Commission 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly 

Inter-governmental    Committee    on    Refugees   (IGCR) :  Sixth    Ple- 
nary Session 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Brussels 
Brussels 


Parie 
Paris 
Paris 

Habana 

Washington 

The  Hague 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Washington 

London 

Caracas 
Caracas 


November  14-22 
November   25-Decem- 
ber  3 

November  14-15 
November  19 
November-December 

November  17-22 

November  20 

November  25 

November  27 
January  (tentative) 
November  10 

December  2-12 

December  11 

January  12-24 
January  12-24 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


U.    S.    DELEGATION    TO 
MISSION  OF  FAO 


PREPARATORY    COM- 


[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

The  President  has  approved  the  personnel  of  | 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Preparatory 
Commission  which  was  convened  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nationsj 
in  Washington  on  October  28, 1946.  The  opening] 
session  was  convened  at  10 :  45  a.m.,  E.S.T.,  in  the| 
Department  of  Agriculture  Auditorium.  The 
Preparatory  Commission  will  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Director  General  of  FAO  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  world  food  board  and  alter- 
native proposals  for  accomplishing  the  same  ob-: 
jectives  (stabilizing  agricultural  prices  and  im- 
proving nutrition  throughout  the  world).  Thej 
meeting  is  being  held  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Second  Session  of  the  FAO  Conference  which; 
was  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  September  2 
to  13, 1946. 

Delegate 

Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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Alternate  Delegates 

Willard  L.  Thorp,  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Advisers 

Dr.  Howard  B.  Boyd,  Director,  Office  of  Price,  Produc- 
tion and  Market  Administration,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Edward  G.  Cale,  Associate  Chief,  International  Re- 
sources Division,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  Department  of  State 

Joseph  D.  Coppock,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State 

Carl  N.  Gibboney,  Commodity  Arrangements  Policy  Ad- 
viser, Commercial  Policy  Staff,  Department  of 
Commerce 

James  G.  Maddox,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 

Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Deputy  Representative  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  U.N. 

Miss  Faith  M.  Williams,  Director,  Staff  of  Foreign  Labor 
Conditions,  Department  of  Labor 

Dr.  Oscar  Zaglits,  Head,  Finance  and  Trade  Policy  Sec- 
tion, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
Secretary  of  the  Delegation 

Duncan  Wall,  Head,  Division  of  Foreign  Information 
and  Statistics,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

U.S.  TECHNICAL  GROUP  APPOINTED  FOR  PICAO 

[Released  to  the  press  October  30] 

The  composition  of  a  United  States  technical 
group,  meeting  in  Montreal  on  October  30  with 
the  Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of  the 
PICAO  Air  Navigation  Committee  was  announced 
by  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Special  Radio  Technical  Division  meeting 
has  been  called  to  formulate  plans  for  an  inter- 
national agreement  for  standardized  radio  equip- 
ment. 

The  United  States  technical  group  is  as  follows : 

Head  of  Technical  Group 

i    J.  Paul  Barringer,  Assistant  Chief,  Aviation  Division, 

Department  of  State 

Alternate 

Charles  I.  Stanton,  Deputy  Administrator,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration 


Advisers 

Capt.  D.  C.  Beard,  U.  S.  N.,  Operational  Readiness,  Elec- 
tronics, Office  of  DCEO  (Operations),  Navy  Department 

Capt.  A.  H.  Bergeson,  Electronics  Division,  RD  &  E, 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics,  Navy  Department 

Lt.  Col.  R.  T.  Black,  Air  Communications  Office,  Head- 
quarters, Army  Air  Forces,  War  Department 

Capt.  A.  S.  Born,  Aviation  Plans,  Office  of  DCNO  (Air), 
Navy  Department 

Roy  Bryan,  Electronics  Subdivision,  War  Department, 
Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Peter  Caporale,  Chief,  Communications  Engineering  Di- 
vision, Federal  Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Capt.  G.  L.  Caswell,  Office  of  DCNO  (Operations),  Com- 
munications Subsection,  Fleet  Operations,  Navy  Depart- 
ment 

E.  A.  Cutrell,  American  Airlines,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Col.  James  K.  DeArmond,  Electronic  Subdivision,  War 
Department,  Wright  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Robert  Froman,  Technical  Assistant  to  Director,  Safety 
Bureau,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Paul  Goldsborough,  Director  of  Communications,  Trans- 
continental and  Western  Air,  Inc. 

C.  G.  Harrison,  Telecommunications  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State 

Lt.  Comdr.  G.  E.  Howarth,  Engineering  Division,  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard 

J.  L.  Kinney,  Flight  Operations  Service,  Safety  Regula- 
tions, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

C.  M.  Lample,  Director,  Air  Navigation  Facilities  Serv- 
ice, Federal  Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

P.  D.  McKeel,  Office  of  Assistant  Administrator  for  Fed- 
eral Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Capt.  G.  G.  McLintock,  Chief  Inspection  Officer,  U.  S. 
Maritime  Service,  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 

Lt.  Comdr.  J.  L.  McNally,  Design  Branch,  Electronics 
Division,  Bureau  of  Ships,  Navy  Department 

Thomas  Murrell,  Office  of  Secretary  of  War,  War  De- 
partment 

R.  G.  Nichols,  Aeronautical  Radio,  Inc. 

F.  B.  Novenger,  Aircraft  and  Components  Service, 
Safety  Regulation,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Capt.  C.  H.  Peterson,  Operations  Division,  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard 

Col.  J.  H.  Rothrock,  Requirements  Division,  Headquar- 
ters, Army  Air  Forces,  War  Department 

George  V.  Stelzenmuller,  Radio  Engineer,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

D.  M.  Stuart,  Director,  Technical  Development  Service, 
Federal  Airways,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

V.  I.  Weihe,  Air  Navigation  -  Traffic  Control  Division, 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America 

W.  L.  Webb,  Director  of  Engineering  and  Research, 
Bendix  Radio  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  L.  White,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 
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U.  S.   DELEGATES   TO    INTERNATIONAL    TELE- 
GRAPH MEETING 

[Released  to  the  press  October  30] 

The  United  States  has  designated  four  observ- 
ers to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  special  commission  of 
the  International  Telegraph  Consulting  Commit- 
tee in  London,  November  4-9,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  October  30.  The  committee 
will  prepare  for  the  resumption  of  operations  on 
the  study  of  highly  technical  problems  affecting 
international  telegraph  which  were  interrupted 
during  the  war. 

The  American  observers  are : 

Clifford  Durr,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 

David  Adams,  Attorney  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission 

Marion  W.  Woodward,  Assistant  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 

William  H.  J.  Mclntyre,  Telecommunications 
Attache,  American  Embassy,  London 

The  special  commission,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Hugh  Townsend  of  the  British  Post  Office 
within  whose  jurisdiction  telegraph  matters  fall, 
will  study  the  application  throughout  the  world 
of  the  international  telegraph-rate  pattern  for 
telecommunications  services  which  was  adopted 
at  the  Bermuda  Telecommunications  Conference 
last  December  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Commonwealth. 

While  the  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
International  Telegraph  Eegulations  and  is  not  a 
member  of  the  International  Telegraph  Consult- 
ing Committee,  it  received  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation to  send  observers  to  the  London  meeting. 


FINAL  SESSION  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN 
CONGRESS  OF  MINING  ENGINEERING  AND 
GEOLOGY1 

The  second  Pan  American  Congress  of  Mining 
Engineering  and  Geology  held  its  final  session  on 


Prepared  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Wendel  of  the  International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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October  15,  1946,  at  the  Hotel  Quitandinha, 
Petropolis,  Brazil,  after  a  two-week  meeting 
devoted  to  discussion  of  mineral  problems  and  to 
inspection  of  important  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations  in  Brazil. 

The  final  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  approved 
at  the  closing  session,  included  reaffirmation  of 
the  Economic  Charter  of  the  Americas,  sponsor- 
ship of  a  Pan  American  Institute  of  Mining  Law, 
encouragement  of  the  exchange  of  information  ^ 
and  of  technicians  between  the  American  coun- 
tries, and  promotion  of  uniform  standards  of 
statistics  and  of  technical  terms. 

The  Congress  also  expressed  unanimously  its 
desire  that  the  Third  Congress  be  held  in  the 
United  States  not  later  than  four  years  hence. 
The  United  States  Section  of  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geology 
(PAIMEG)  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
coordinating  arrangements  for  this  Congress. 

Paul  C.  Daniels,  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of 
the  American  Embassy,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Congress. 
Other  members  of  the  Delegation  were :  Dr.  R.  R. 
Sayers,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mines;  Dr.  Edward 
Steidle,  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  Dr.  William 
E.  Wrather,  Director,  Geological  Survey;  Clar- 
ence C.  Brooks,  Counselor  of  American  Embassy 
in  Brazil  for  Economic  Affairs;  Emerson  I. 
Brown,  Minerals  Attache  of  American  Embassy, 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Ivan  G.  Harmon,  Petroleum 
Attache  of  the  American  Embassy,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro; Roger  Rhoades,  Chief  Geologist,  Bureau 
of  Reclamation ;  and  Clarence  A.  Wendel,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  In  addition  to  the  Delegation, 
about  20  other  Americans,  representing  private 
industry  and  governmental  agencies,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 
The  official  transcriptions  of  the  deliberations  and 
conclusions  of  the  Congress  are  not  available  at 
this  time,  pending  printing  and  translation. 

ILO  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  TEXTILES' 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  ILO  Industrial  Com- 
mittee on  Textiles  is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels, Belgium  from  November  14  through  Novem- 
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ber  22.  Representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  be  Robert  J.  Myers,  Manpower 
Division,  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Ger- 
many (United  States),  and  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Designate,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor;  and  Rene 
Lutz,  Economic  Analyst,  Leather  and  Textile  Di- 
vision, United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Their  advisers  will  include  Verl  E.  Roberts  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  Murray  Ross  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Textile  employers  of  the 
United  States  will  be  represented  by  Edwin  Wil- 
kinson, Assistant  to  the  President,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  Herbert  H. 
Schell,  President,  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Company 
Incorporated.  Workers  in  the  United  States  tex- 
tile industry  will  be  represented  by  Lloyd  Klenert, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  John  Vertente, 
Jr.,  Executive  Council  Member,  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  other  countries  scheduled  to  participate  are : 
Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  China,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  France,  United  Kingdom,  India, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Argen- 
tina. This  meeting  stems  from  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  in  January  1945  of  establishing  seven 
major  Industrial  Committees  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  closer  attention  to  the  individual  industries 
and  thus  implementing  the  previously  evolved  gen- 
eral principles  governing  labor  standards  and  so- 
cial policy  on  an  individual  industry  basis.  In 
line  with  these  objectives,  the  ILO  has  already 
held  the  initial  meetings  of  four  of  the  Industrial 
Committees :  Coal  Mining,  Inland  Transport,  Iron 
and  Steel,  and  Metal  Trades,  in  all  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  was  represented  by 
complete  delegations.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previ- 
ously held  committee  meetings,  the  first  session  of 
the  Textile  Committee  is  expected  to  be  largely 
organizational  in  character,  and  to  lend  itself  to 
preliminary  explorations  into  the  fields  of  social 
policy  in  which  future  international  cooperation 
in  the  world  textile  industries  may  be  undertaken. 
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partment  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  is  the  depository  of  the  above-named 
Conventions  and  Protocols.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  transfer  to  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion such  of  its  records,  equipment  and  other  ma- 
terials as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Interim  Com- 
mission to  assume  these  duties  and  functions.  The 
records,  equipment  and  other  materials  proposed 
to  be  transferred  are  specified  in  Appendix  l,1 
enclosed  herewith. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  H.  La  Guardia 

Director-  General 

Dear  Mr.  La  Guardia  : 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  22, 1  have 
the  honour  to  inform  you,  in  pursuance  of  para- 
graph 2  (f)  of  the  Arrangement  concluded  on  22 
July  1946  by  61  governments  represented  on  the 
International  Health  Conference,  assigning  to  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization the  task  of  taking  all  necessary  steps  for 
assumption  by  that  Commission  of  the  duties  and 
functions  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  by  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Conventions,  1944  and  the  Pro- 
tocols to  prolong  them,  that  the  Interim  Commis- 
sion will  undertake  to  carry  out,  as  of  1st  Decem- 
ber 1946,  the  duties  and  functions  which  have  been 
performed  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  under  these  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Conventions.  I  should  be  grate- 
ful if  you  would  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  notify  the  governments  now  parties  to  these 
conventions  of  that  fact. 

I  shall  be  glad,  with  your  permission,  to  ar- 
range with  Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  Director  of  Health, 
UNRRA,  the  practical  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
fer of  these  functions,  together  with  the  relevant 
materials,  records  and  equipment  which  you  have 
offered  to  the  Interim  Commission  and  which  we 
gratefully  accept. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Brock  Chisholk 
Executive  Secretary 


1  Not  printed. 
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United  States-Arabian  Views  on  Palestine  Problem 


EXCHANGE  OF  MESSAGES  BETWEEN  THE  KING  OF  SAUDI  ARABIA 

AND  THE  PRESIDENT1 


October  15,  194,6. 
Your  Excellency: 

In  my  desire  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  in 
every  way  possible  the  friendship  which  binds  our 
two  countries  together  and  which  existed  between 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  which  was  re- 
newed with  Your  Excellency,  I  reiterate  my  feel- 
ings on  every  occasion  when  this  friendship  be- 
tween the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  my 
country  and  the  other  Arab  countries  on  the  other 
hand,  is  endangered,  so  that  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  that  friendship  may  be  removed. 

On  previous  occasions  I  wrote  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Eoosevelt  and  to  Your  Excellency,  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  in  Palestine ;  how  the  natu- 
ral rights  of  the  Arabs  therein  go  back  thousands 
of  years  and  how  the  Jews  are  only  aggressors, 
seeking  to  perpetrate  a  monstrous  injustice,  at  the 
beginning,  speaking  in  the  name  of  humanitarian- 
ism,  but  later  openly  proclaiming  their  aggres- 
siveness by  force  and  violence  as  is  not  unknown  to 
Your  Excellency  and  the  American  people.  More- 
over, the  designs  of  the  Jews  are  not  limited  to 
Palestine  only,  but  include  the  neighboring  Arab 
countries  within  their  scope,  not  even  excluding 
our  holy  cities. 

I  was  therefore  astonished  at  the  latest  an- 
nouncement issued  in  your  name  in  support  of  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  and  its  demand  that  floodgates 

1  Abdulaziz  Ibn  Abdul-Rahman  Al-Faisal  Al-Saud. 


of  immigration  be  opened  in  such  a  way  as  to  alter 
the  basic  situation  in  Palestine  in  contradiction  to 
previous  promises.  My  astonishment  was  even 
greater  because  the  statement  ascribed  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency contradicts  the  Declaration  which  the 
American  Legation  in  Jeddah  requested  our  For- 
eign Office  to  publish  in  the  Government's  official 
paper  Omm  Al-Qura  in  the  name  of  the  White 
House,  on  August  16,  1946,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  had  not 
made  any  proposals  for  the  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem,  and  in  which  you  expressed  your 
hope  that  it  would  be  solved  through  the  conversa- 
tions between  the  British  Government  and  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  the  Arab  States,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  the  British  Government  and  the  third 
party  on  the  other,  and  in  which  you  expressed  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  dis- 
placed persons  among  whom  are  Jews.  Hence,  my 
great  astonishment  when  I  read  your  Excellency's 
statement  and  my  incredulity  that  it  could  have 
come  from  you,  because  it  contradicts  previous 
promises  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  statements  made  from  the  White  House. 
I  am  confident  that  the  American  people  who 
spent  their  blood  and  their  money  freely  to  resist 
aggression,  could  not  possibly  support  Zionist  ag- 
gression against  a  friendly  Arab  country  which 
has  committed  no  crime  except  to  believe  firmly  in 
those  principles  of  justice  and  equality,  for  which 
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the  United  Nations,  including  the  United  States, 
fought,  and  for  which  both  your  predecessor  and 
you  exerted  great  efforts. 

My  desire  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  East  towards  the  United  States  of  America 
has  obliged  me  to  expound  to  Your  Excellency  the 
injustice  which  would  be  visited  upon  the  Arabs  by 
any  assistance  to  Zionist  aggression. 

I  am  certain  that  Your  Excellency  and  the 
American  people  cannot  support  right,  justice,  and 
equity  and  fight  for  them  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
while  denying  them  to  the  Arabs  in  their  country, 
Palestine,  which  they  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors  from  Ancient  Times. 
With  Greetings, 

Abdul-Aziz 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  October  28] 

October  28, 191,6 
Your  Majesty: 

I  have  just  received  the  letter  with  regard  to 
Palestine  which  Your  Majesty  was  good  enough 
to  transmit  to  me  though  the  Saudi  Arabian  Lega- 
tion under  date  of  October  15, 1946,  and  have  given 
careful  consideration  to  the  views  expressed 
therein. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  frank 
manner  in  which  you  expressed  yourself  in  your 
letter.  Your  frankness  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  friendly  relations  which  have  long  existed  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  and  with  the  personal 
friendship  between  Your  Majesty  and  my  distin- 
guished predecessor ;  a  friendship  which  I  hope  to 
retain  and  strengthen.  It  is  precisely  the  cordial 
relations  between  our  countries  and  Your  Majes- 
ty's own  friendly  attitude  which  encourages  me  to 
invite  your  attention  to  some  of  the  considerations 
which  have  prompted  this  Government  to  follow 
the  course  it  has  been  pursuing  with  respect  to  the 
matter  of  Palestine  and  of  the  displaced  Jews  in 
Europe. 

I  feel  certain  that  Your  Majesty  will  readily 
agree  that  the  tragic  situation  of  the  surviving 
victims  of  Nazi  persecution  in  Europe  presents  a 
problem  of  such  magnitude  and  poignancy  that  it 
cannot  be  ignored  by  people  of  good  will  or  hu- 
manitarian instincts.  This  problem  is  worldwide. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  have  a  common  respon- 


sibility for  working  out  a  solution  which  would 
permit  those  unfortunates  who  must  leave  Europe 
to  find  new  homes  where  they  may  dwell  in  peace 
and  security. 

Among  the  survivors  in  the  displaced  persons 
centers  in  Europe  are  numbers  of  Jews,  whose 
plight  is  particularly  tragic  inasmuch  as  they 
represent  the  pitiful  remnants  of  millions  who 
were  deliberately  selected  by  the  Nazi  leaders  for 
annihilation.  Many  of  these  persons  look  to  Pales- 
tine as  a  haven  where  they  hope  among  people  of 
their  own  faith  to  find  refuge,  to  begin  to  lead 
peaceful  and  useful  lives,  and  to  assist  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Jewish  National  Home. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  given  support  to  the  concept  of  a  Jewish 
National  Home  in  Palestine  ever  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  first  World  War,  which  resulted  in  the 
freeing  of  a  large  area  of  the  Near  East,  including 
Palestine,  and  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
independent  states  which  are  now  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  States,  which  con- 
tributed its  blood  and  resources  to  the  winning  of 
that  war,  could  not  divest  itself  of  a  certain  respon- 
sibility for  the  manner  in  which  the  freed  terri- 
tories were  disposed  of,  or  for  the  fate  of  the  peo- 
ples liberated  at  that  time.  It  took  the  position, 
to  which  it  still  adheres,  that  these  peoples  should 
be  prepared  for  self-government  and  also  that  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people  should  be 
established  in  Palestine.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
most  of  the  liberated  peoples  are  now  citizens  of 
independent  countries.  The  Jewish  National 
Home,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
developed. 

It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  this  Govern- 
ment should  favor  at  this  time  the  entry  into 
Palestine  of  considerable  numbers  of  displaced 
Jews  in  Europe,  not  only  that  they  may  find  shelter 
there,  but  also  that  they  may  contribute  their 
talents  and  energies  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Home. 

It  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  traditional 
policies  of  this  Government  that  over  a  year  ago  I 
began  to  correspond  with  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  in  an  effort  to  expedite  the  solving 
of  the  urgent  problem  of  the  Jewish  survivors  in 
the  displaced  persons  camps  by  the  transfer  of  a 
substantial  number  of  them  to  Palestine.    It  was 
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my  belief,  to  which  I  still  adhere,  and  which  is 
widely  shared  by  the  people  of  this  country,  that 
nothing  would  contribute  more  effectively  to  the 
alleviation  of  the  plight  of  these  Jewish  survi- 
vors than  the  authorization  of  the  immediate  entry 
of  at  least  100,000  of  them  to  Palestine.  No  de- 
cision with  respect  to  this  proposal  has  been 
reached,  but  this  Government  is  still  hopeful  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  proceed  along  the  lines  which 
I  outlined  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

At  the  same  time  there  should,  of  course,  be  a 
concerted  effort  to  open  the  gates  of  other  lands, 
including  the  United  States,  to  those  unfortunate 
persons,  who  are  now  entering  upon  their  second 
winter  of  homelessness  subsequent  to  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  I,  for  my  part,  have  made  it 
known  that  I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  whose  cooperation  must  be  en- 
listed under  our  Constitution,  for  special  legisla- 
tion admitting  to  this  country  additional  numbers 
of  these  persons,  over  and  above  the  immigration 
quotas  fixed  by  our  laws.  This  Government,  more- 
over, has  been  actively  exploring,  in  conjunction 
with  other  governments,  the  possibilities  of  settle- 
ment in  different  countries  outside  Europe  for 
those  displaced  persons  who  are  obliged  to  emi- 
grate from  that  continent.  In  this  connection  it 
has  been  most  heartening  to  us  to  note  the  state- 
ments of  various  Arab  leaders  as  to  the  willing- 
ness of  their  countries  to  share  in  this  humani- 
tarian project  by  taking  a  certain  number  of  these 
persons  into  their  own  lands. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  will  prove  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  refugee 
problem  along  the  lines  which  I  have  mentioned 
above. 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  envisaged  by  Your 
Majesty  that  force  and  violence  may  be  used  by 
Jews  in  aggressive  schemes  against  the  neighbor- 
ing Arab  countries,  I  can  assure  you  that  this  Gov- 
ernment stands  opposed  to  aggression  of  any  kind 
or  to  the  employment  of  terrorism  for  political 
purposes.  I  may  add,  moreover,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  responsible  Jewish  leaders  do  not 
contemplate  a  policy  of  aggression  against  the 
Arab  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Your  Majesty  that  my  state- 
ment of  Oct.  4  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the 
position  taken  in  the  statement  issued  on  my  behalf 
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on  Aug.  16.  In  the  latter  statement  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  con- 
versations between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Jewish  and  Arab  representatives  a  fair  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  Palestine  could  be  found  and 
immediate  steps  could  be  taken  to  alleviate  the 
situation  of  the  displaced  Jews  in  Europe.  Un- 
fortunately, these  hopes  have  not  been  realized. 
The  conversations  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Arab  representatives  have,  I  understand, 
been  adjourned  until  December  without  a  solution 
having  been  found  for  the  problem  of  Palestine  or 
without  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  alleviate 
the  situation  of  the  displaced  Jews  in  Europe. 

In  this  situation  it  seemed  incumbent  upon  me 
to  state  as  frankly  as  possible  the  urgency  of  the 
matter  and  my  views  both  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  a  solution  based  on  reason  and  good  will 
might  be  reached  and  the  immediate  steps  which 
should  be  taken.  This  I  did  in  my  statement  of 
October  4. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Your  Majesty 
seems  to  feel  that  this  statement  was  in  contra- 
diction to  previous  promises  or  statements  made  by 
this  Government.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  here 
that  in  the  past  this  Government,  in  outlining  its 
attitude  on  Palestine,  has  given  assurances  that  it 
would  not  take  any  action  which  might  prove 
hostile  to  the  Arab  people,  and  also  that  in  its  view 
there  should  be  no  decision  with  respect  to  the  basic 
situation  in  Palestine  without  prior  consultation 
with  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

I  do  not  consider  that  my  urging  of  the  admit- 
tance of  a  considerable  number  of  displaced  Jews 
into  Palestine  or  my  statements  with  regard  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine  in  any  sense 
represent  an  action  hostile  to  the  Arab  people. 
My  feelings  with  regard  to  the  Arabs  when  I  made 
these  statements  were,  and  are  at  the  present  time, 
of  the  most  friendly  character.  I  deplore  any 
kind  of  conflict  between  Arabs  and  Jews,  and  am 
convinced  that  if  both  peoples  approach  the  prob- 
lems before  them  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
moderation  these  problems  can  be  solved  to  the 
lasting  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

I  furthermore  do  not  feel  that  my  statements  in 
any  way  represent  a  failure  on  the  part  of  this 
Government  to  live  up  to  its  assurance  that  in  its 
view  there  should  be  no  decision  with  respect  to  the 
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basic  situation  in  Palestine  without  consultation 
with  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  During  the  current 
year  there  have  been  a  number  of  consultations 
with  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Mindful  of  the  great  interest  which  your  coun- 
try, as  well  as  my  own,  has  in  the  settlement  of  the 
various  matters  which  I  have  set  forth  above,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  earnest  hope 
that  Your  Majesty,  who  occupies  a  position  of 
such  eminence  in  the  Arab  world,  will  use  the  great 
influence  which  you  possess  to  assist  in  the  finding 
in  the  immediate  future  of  a  just  and  lasting  solu- 
tion. I  am  anxious  to  do  all  that  I  can  to  aid  in 
the  matter  and  I  can  assure  Your  Majesty  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  are 
continuing  to  be  solicitous  of  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Arabs  upon  whose  historic  friendship 
they  place  great  value. 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  convey  to  Your 
Majesty  my  warm  personal  greetings  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  continued  health  and  welfare  of 
Your  Majesty  and  your  people. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Electoral  Preparations  in  Rumania 

U.S.    VIEWS   STATED    IN    NOTE   TO    RUMANIAN 
GOVERNMENT 

[Released  to  the  press  October  29] 

Text  of  note  delivered  by  Burton  T.  Berry, 
the  representative  of  the  United  /States  in  Ru- 
mania, to  G.  Tatarescu,  the  Rumanian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  October  %8. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  inform  you  that,  sub- 
sequent to  its  notes  of  May  27  Vand  June  14 2  and 
the  Rumanian  Government's  replies  thereto,  my 
Government  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  promul- 
gation by  the  Rumanian  Government  of  an  elec- 
toral law,  of  the  steps  taken  for  registration  of 
the  Rumanian  electorate,  and  of  the  announcement 
of  a  firm  date  for  general  legislative  elections. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  concern  to  my  Gov- 
ernment that,  according  to  information  at  its  dis- 
posal which  it  regards  as  reliable,  certain  aspects 
of  the  electoral  preparations  in  Rumania  suggest 


that  these  elections  may  not  be  of  the  free  and 
equitable  character  assured  by  the  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment in  its  acceptance  of  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence decisions  nor  result  in  the  choice  of  a  Gov- 
ernment responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  en- 
visaged in  the  Crimean  Conference  agreement. 

Specifically,  my  Government  observes  the  fol- 
lowing apparent  contraventions  of  the  assurances 
which  it  received  in  January  1946  from  the  Ru- 
manian Council  of  Ministers  and  its  President : 

(1)  The  freedom  of  participation  in  the  elec- 
tions promised  in  January  appears  to  be  seriously 
endangered  in  the  case  of  those  outside  the  present 
governmental  electoral  Bloc,  by  various  acts  of 
discrimination  involving  restrictions  on  registra- 
tion and  by  the  intimidation  of  individuals. 

(2)  The  participating  parties  outside  the  gov- 
ernmental electoral  Bloc  have  been  wholly  denied 
the  use  of  broadcasting  facilities,  although  they 
were  promised  equitable  use  of  such  facilities  to 
present  their  views  and  although  they  are  sub- 
jected to  constant  attack  by  the  Bloc  parties 
through  this  medium. 

(3)  The  rights  assured  in  January  to  print, 
publish  and  distribute  their  political  publications 
is  still  greatly  restricted  in  the  case  of  parties  out- 
side the  Bloc  by  direct  and  indirect  means. 

(4)  Participating  parties  outside  the  govern- 
mental electoral  Bloc  continue  to  encounter  major 
impediments  and  violent  opposition  to  the  right 
which  was  assured  them  to  organize  associations, 
hold  meetings,  and  be  allowed  premises  for  this 
purpose. 

Mindful  of  its  undertakings  under  the  Yalta, 
Potsdam,  and  Moscow  Conference  agreements,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  takes  this  oc- 
casion, in  anticipation  of  the  announced  elec- 
tions, to  recall  the  assurances  communicated  to  it: 
by  the  written  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters and  by  the  oral  statement  of  the  President 
of  the  Council,  which  formed  a  basis  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  Rumanian  Government  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 


1  For  Rumanian  reply,  see  Bulletin,  June  9,  1946,  p. 
1007,  and  June  16,  1946,  p.  1048. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1125. 
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The  Lawyer  in  Military  Government  of  Germany 


BY  CHARLES  FAHY 


The  lawyer,  as  was  true  of  others  engaged  in  the 
work  of  the  occupation  in  Germany,  had  little  in 
the  way  of  precedents.  This  paper  is  intended 
only  to  be  descriptive.  It  is  not  an  analytical 
study  of  the  legal  work.  It  should  be  considered 
as  if  it  were  one  of  a  series,  opening  up  a  general 
view  without  elaboration  of  the  many  facets  of 
the  work.  The  lawyer  had  his  special  problems  as 
well  as  those  related  to  the  whole.  For  example, 
there  reposed  in  the  occupation  authorities  great 
power,  unreviewable  by  a  judiciary.  The  appeal 
was  therefore  to  one's  conscience,  courage,  and 
wisdom,  guided  by  our  traditions  in  so  far  as  the 
purposes  of  the  occupation  permitted. 

It  seems  desirable  to  review  initially  certain 
basic  state  papers  relating  to  the  occupation.  The 
Crimea  Conference  communique  of  February  1945, 
issued  by  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  and  Stalin,  an- 
nounced that  common  policies  and  plans  had  been 
agreed  upon  for  enforcing  unconditional  surren- 
der on  Nazi  Germany,  and  that  under  the  agreed 
plans  the  forces  of  the  three  powers  would  occupy 
a  separate  zone  in  Germany.1  "Coordinated  ad- 
ministration and  control  has  been  provided  for 
under  the  plan  through  a  central  control  commis- 
sion consisting  of  the  Supreme  Commanders  of 
the  three  powers  with  headquarters  in  Berlin." 
France,  it  was  stated,  should  be  invited  to  take 
a  zone  of  occupation,  and  to  participate  as  fourth 
member  of  the  Control  Commission.  On  May  8, 
1945,  the  act  of  unconditional  military  surrender 
had  been  signed  in  Berlin.2     It  contained  a  provi- 


Address  delivered  before  the  Section  of  International 
Comparative  Law,  American  Bar  Association,  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.J.  on  Oct.  29  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.     Mr.  Fahy  is  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State. 

1  Buixetin  of  Feb.  18, 1945,  p.  213. 

2  Bttlleotn  of  July  22,  1945,  p.  106. 

3  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1051. 
*  Bulletin  of  June  10, 1945,  p.  1054. 


sion  that  its  terms  were  without  prejudice  to  and 
would  be  superseded  by  any  general  instrument  of 
surrender  imposed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  and  applicable  to  Germany  and  her  armed 
forces.  On  June  5  the  commanders  of  the  four 
powers  issued  at  Berlin  a  declaration  regarding 
the  defeat  and  the  assumption  of  supreme  author- 
ity by  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  France.3  Certain  specific 
instructions  were  contained  in  this  statement, 
principally  relating  to  military  requirements.  It 
was  also  provided  that  the  Allied  representatives 
would  impose  on  Germany  additional  political, 
administrative,  economic,  financial,  military,  and 
other  requirements,  and  would  issue  proclama- 
tions, orders,  ordinances,  and  instructions,  which 
all  German  authorities  and  the  German  people 
"shall  fully  comply  with".  On  the  same  day,  June 
5, 1945,  the  four  Governments  issued  another  state- 
ment, this  one  describing  the  control  machinery  in 
Germany,  as  follows : 4 

"1.  In  the  period  when  Germany  is  carrying  out 
the  basic  requirements  of  unconditional  surrender, 
supreme  authority  in  Germany  will  be  exercised, 
on  instructions  from  their  Governments,  by  the 
Soviet,  British,  United  States,  and  French  Com- 
manders-in-Chief, each  in  his  own  zone  of  occupa- 
tion, and  also  jointly,  in  matters  affecting  Germany 
as  a  whole.  The  four  Commanders-in-Chief  will 
together  constitute  the  Control  Council.  Each 
Commander-in-Chief  will  be  assisted  by  a  politi- 
cal adviser. 

"2.  The  Control  Council,  whose  decisions  shall 
be  unanimous,  will  ensure  appropriate  uniformity 
of  action  by  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in  their 
respective  zones  of  occupation  and  will  reach 
agreed  decisions  on  the  chief  questions  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole. 

"3.  Under  the  Control  Council,  there  will  be  a 
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permanent  Co-ordinating  Committee  composed  of 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  four  Com- 
manders-in-Chief and  a  Control  Staff  organized  in 
the  following  Divisions  (which  are  subject  to 
adjustment  in  the  light  of  experience)  : 

"Military;  Naval;  Air;  Transport;  Political; 
Economic;  Finance;  Reparation,  Deliveries  and 
Restitution;  Internal  Affairs  and  Communica- 
tions; Legal;  Prisoners  of  War  and  Displaced 
Persons;  Manpower. 

"There  will  be  four  heads  of  each  Division,  one 
designated  by  each  Power.  The  staffs  of  the  Divi- 
sions may  include  civilian  as  well  as  military  per- 
sonnel, and  may  also  in  special  cases  include  na- 
tionals of  other  United  Nations  appointed  in  a 
personal  capacity. 

"4.  The  functions  of  the  Co-ordinating  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Control  Staff  will  be  to  advise 
the  Control  Council,  to  carry  out  the  Council's 
decisions  and  to  transmit  them  to  the  appropriate 
German  organs,  and  to  supervise  and  control  the 
day-to-day  activities  of  the  latter. 

"5.  Liaison  with  the  other  United  Nations  Gov- 
ernments chiefly  interested  will  be  established 
through  the  appointment  by  such  Governments 
of  military  missions  (which  may  include  civilian 
members)  to  the  Control  Council.  These  mis- 
sions will  have  access  through  the  appropriate 
channels  to  the  organs  of  control. 

"6.  United  Nations  organizations  will,  if  ad- 
mitted by  the  Control  Council  to  operate  in  Ger- 
many, be  subordinate  to  the  Allied  control  ma- 
chinery and  answerable  to  it. 

"7.  The  administration  of  the  'Greater  Berlin' 
area  will  be  directed  by  an  Inter- Allied  Governing 
Authority,  which  will  operate  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Control  Council,  and  will  consist 
of  four  Commandants,  each  of  whom  will  serve  in 
rotation  as  Chief  Commandant.  They  will  be  as- 
sisted by  a  technical  staff  which  will  supervise  and 
control  the  activities  of  the  local  German  organs. 

"8.  The  arrangements  outlined  above  will  oper- 
ate during  the  period  of  occupation  following  Ger- 
man surrender,  when  Germany  is  carrying  out  the 
basic  requirements  of  unconditional  surrender. 
Arrangements  for  the  subsequent  period  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  agreement." 


Likewise  on  June  5  a  third  statement  was  made 
providing  that  Germany,  within  her  frontiers  as 
of  31  December  1937,  would  for  purposes  of  the 
occupation  be  divided  into  four  zones,  one  to  be 
allotted  to  each  power,  as  therein  generally  de- 
scribed, the  occupying  forces  in  each  zone  to  be 
under  a  Commander-in-Chief.5  This  statement 
also  provided  that  the  area  of  "Greater  Berlin" 
would  be  occupied  by  forces  of  each  of  the  four 
powers,  and  that  there  would  be  established  an 
Inter- Allied  Governing  Authority  (Kommanda- 
tura)  consisting  of  the  four  Commandants  ap- 
pointed by  their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief, 
to  direct  jointly  the  administration  of  the  area. 
Later,  on  August  2,  the  Potsdam  Protocol 6  was 
signed  in  Berlin  by  Marshal  Stalin,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Attlee,  and  President  Truman.  France  did  not 
participate  at  Potsdam  but  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  June  5  was  invited  to  and  did  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Control  Commission  (after 
Potsdam  called  the  Control  Council)  and  assumed 
its  place  as  one  of  the  four  occupying  powers.  The 
Potsdam  Protocol  contained  the  basic  political  and 
economic  principles  applicable  to  Germany.  The 
following  provision  should  be  noted  as  bearing  on 
the  respective  authority  of  the  Control  Council 
and  the  individual  governments : 

"In  accordance  with  the  agreement  on  control 
machinery  in  Germany,  supreme  authority  in  Ger- 
many is  exercised  on  instructions  from  their  re- 
spective governments,  by  the  Commanders-in- 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  French  Republic,  each 
in  his  own  zone  of  occupation,  and  also  jointly,  in 
matters  affecting  Germany  as  a  whole,  in  their 
capacity  as  members  of  the  Control  Council." 

I  went  to  Germany  in  July  1945,  to  become  Legal 
Adviser  to  the  Military  Governor  and  Deputy  Mil- 
itary Governor  and  Director  of  the  Legal  Division 
with  supervision  of  the  legal  work  in  the  United 
States  zone  and  of  the  United  States  participation 
in  the  quadripartite  control  machinery.  General 
Eisenhower  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  Military  Governor,  the  posi- 
tions now  occupied  by  General  McNarney.    Lieu- 

5  Bulletin  of  June  10,  1945,  p.  1052. 
0  Bulletin  of  Aug.  5,  1945,  p.  153. 
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tenant  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Deputy  Military 
Governor,  was,  as  he  is  now,  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  United  States  Governmental  staff,  and  is 
our  member  of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 
Joint  control  of  the  whole  of  Germany  on  the 
agreed  quadripartite  basis  had  not  begun  in  July, 
1945.  It  was  to  await  the  conclusion  of  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  soon  to  convene.  Preparations, 
however,  were  under  way. 

Before  the  general  movement  of  Military  Gov- 
ernment staff  personnel  to  Berlin  in  August  I  was 
there  for  about  24  hours  at  a  conference  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  with  Secretary  Byrnes,  General 
Betts,  Theatre  Judge  Advocate,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  McCloy.  It  happened  to  be  the 
day  of  the  general  election  in  England.  Mr. 
Churchill  had  gone  home  to  await  the  results,  and 
as  you  know  the  great  war  leader  was  succeeded 
at  Potsdam  by  Mr.  Attlee. 

Berlin  was  in  ruins.  A  few  young  Russian 
soldiers  stood  guard  amid  the  shambles  of  the 
previous  grandeur  of  the  Reich  Chancellery. 
These  ruins  were  typical  of  the  collapse  and  devas- 
tation of  the  cities  of  Germany.  In  our  own  sector 
of  Berlin  our  Army  was  physically  rehabilitating 
a  group  of  buildings  selected  as  the  seat  of  U.S. 
Military  Government,  and  our  forces  were  also 
putting  in  usable  condition  one  of  the  large  Ber- 
lin Court  buildings  which  was  soon  to  become  the 
seat  of  the  Allied  Control  Authority  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  all  of  Germany  under  the  four-power 
machinery. 

Pending  the  activation  of  the  quadripartite 
machinery  of  government,  our  own  zone  (the  Lan- 
der of  Bavaria,  Greater  Hesse,  and  Wurttemberg- 
Baden),  as  well  as  the  U.S.  sector  of  Berlin,  were 
completely  occupied  by  the  Army.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  zone  numbered  approximately  sixteen 
millions  at  that  time.  United  States  policy  for 
the  zone  had  been  formulated  prior  to  the  occupa- 
tion and  had  been  put  into  effect  through  direc- 
tives of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  principal 
directives  ( J.C.S.  1067)  had  been  implemented  in 
the  zone  in  considerable  detail  by  laws  and  orders 
covering  a  wide  range.7  These  had  to  do  not  only 
with  law  and  order,  but  with  provisions  designed 
to  carry  out  the  policies  of  de-Nazification,  demili- 

7  Buixetin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  5CG. 


tarization  and  deindustrialization,  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  basis  of  a  free  society  with  Nazi 
influences  eliminated.  The  task  cannot  be  ap- 
praised without  reference  to  the  utter  collapse  of 
Germany.  It  was  not  merely  a  complete  military 
collapse  ending  in  unconditional  surrender.  The 
disintegration  of  the  armies  in  the  field  was  accom- 
panied by  full  economic  and  governmental  col- 
lapse. In  the  field  of  government,  for  example, 
not  only  had  all  executive  functions  ceased,  but  all 
the  courts  were  closed.  In  the  economic  life,  all 
transport  and  communication  were  at  a  standstill. 
Life  was  barren  and  chaotic.  Only  on  the  farms 
(and  they  were  largely  stripped  of  manhood  except 
the  old  and  infirm)  was  there  evidence  of  produc- 
tive economic  life  and  that  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  subsistence.  The  cities  were  physical 
ruins.  Millions  of  armed  forces  were  prisoners, 
and  millions  of  displaced  persons  were  on  the 
hands  of  the  occupying  forces,  struggling  home- 
ward or  seeking  some  place  other  than  where  they 
had  been. 

With  our  forces  in  our  zone  and  in  Berlin  were 
a  number  of  trained  Military  Government  detach- 
ments to  assist  in  the  control  and  direction  of  the 
life  of  the  inhabitants  on  a  governmental  basis. 
With  these  detachments  were  legal  officers  and  of- 
ficers who  in  their  training  had  specialized  in  vari- 
ous branches  of  governing  responsibility.  These 
Military  Government  units  were  initially,  by  rea- 
son of  general  conditions,  especially  of  communica- 
tions, almost  self-contained  and  somewhat  iso- 
lated. General  coordination  and  supervision  in 
theory,  and  gradually  in  practice  as  time  per- 
mitted, stemmed  back  principally  to  Army  G-5 
(Civil  Affairs)  at  Frankfurt,  where  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief retained  his  headquarters.  Later 
there  were  established  direct  channels  on  an  op- 
erational level  between  the  Berlin  headquarters 
of  the  Office  of  Military  Government  and  the  of- 
fices in  the  zone.  Actual  integration  of  policy 
with  operations  lagged  behind  responsibility  while 
the  difficult  tasks  of  communications  and  channels 
of  authority  were  solved.  The  changes  in  proce- 
dures from  the  command  of  a  great  fighting  army 
to  the  methods  of  governmental  functioning  were 
not  simple  and  of  course  were  complicated  by  con- 
ditions within  Germany. 
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On  the  quadripartite  basis,  with  jurisdiction 
through  all  of  Germany,  as  has  been  indicated, 
there  are  the  Control  Council  and  the  Coordinat- 
ing Committee.    Below  these  levels  are  the  Four 
Power  Directorates,  composed  of  the  four  Direc- 
tors of  a  particular  j miction.    The  Coordinating 
Committee  and  these  Directorates  meet  almost  con- 
tinuously.   The  Legal  Directorate,  for  example, 
meets  regularly  twice  a  week.     Some  Directorates 
meet  oftener.     The  scope  of  the  work  is  illustrated 
by  naming  some  of  the  other  Directorates,  such  as 
the  Political,  Economic,  Finance,  Manpower,  Civil 
Affairs,  Intelligence,  Prisoners  of  War  and  Dis- 
placed Persons,  and  Armed  Forces.    Their  num- 
ber and  character  went  through  some  change  as 
experience   dictated.    Before   these   Directorates 
and  their  subdivisions,  or  committees,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  occupation  come,  including  questions 
of   agriculture,   industry,   transportation,   labor, 
finance,  education,  public  safety,  public  health, 
military  and  naval  problems,  communications,  in- 
cluding  postal,   trade   and  commerce,  political, 
legal,  etc.    The  proceedings  of  the  Control  Coun- 
cil, Coordinating  Committee,  and  Directorates  are 
in  three  languages.    Laws  are  also  published  in 
German  unless  solely  administrative  and  having 
no  impact  on  the  population.    The  work  is  facili- 
tated by  well-organized  secretariats. 

One  further  development  in  the  total  of  govern- 
mental   structure   created   since   the    occupation 
should  here  be  mentioned.    In  each  zone  there 
,  have  been  created  German  agencies  on  a  state-wide 
basis,  the  foundations  of  a  democratic  govern- 
[  ment.    This  is  in  addition  to  numerous  local  offi- 
i  cials.     The  United  States,  I  believe,  has  been  well 
in  advance  of  the  other  powers  in  this  respect. 
Much  responsibility  has  gradually  been  placed 
!  upon  the  German  Ministers  and  agencies  under 
I  them  in  the  three  Lander  in  the  U.S.  zone.     Their 
work  is  coordinated  through  a  Landrat  estab- 
lished at  Stuttgart.    This  subject  deserves  sepa- 
rate treatment  and  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it. 
The  first  meetings  of  the  Control  Council,  Co- 
■  ordinating  Committee,  and  Directorates  were  held 
under  American  Chairmanship  in  August  1945  in 
Berlin.     The  legal  Directorate  began  considera- 
tion immediately  of  drafts  of  several  proposed 
enactments    establishing    the    basic    legislative 


scheme  for  the  Control  Authority;  that  is,  the 
form  of  legislative  action,  divided  into  defined 
categories  of  proclamations,  laws,  orders,  direc- 
tives, and  instructions;  the  establishment  of  the 
official  languages  for  legislative  action;  and  pro- 
vision for  a  gazette  of  laws  and  orders  to  be  issued 
periodically.     One  of  the  early  accomplishments 
of  the  Legal  Directorate  was  agreement  on  Procla- 
mation no.  1 8   (signed  by  the  Control  Council 
August  30,  1946)    announcing  to  the  people  of 
Germany  the  assumption  of  supreme  authority  by 
the  four  governments  in  accord  with  the  June  5 
statement,  the  establishment  of  the  Control  Coun- 
cil, and  the  continuation  in  force  in  the  several 
zones  of  the  existing  laws  and  orders  issued  by 
the  respective  Commanders-in-Chief.    We  then 
agreed  upon  the  repeal  of  a  long  list  of  laws  of  a 
political  or  discriminatory  character  upon  which 
the  Nazi  regime  rested  (Law  No.  I,9  signed  by  the 
Control  Council  20  September,  1945).    This  law 
also  contained  a  general  provision  that  no  German 
enactment  "shall  be  applied  judicially  or  adminis- 
tratively" so  as  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
by  reason  of  his  race,  nationality,  religious  beliefs, 
or  opposition  to  the  N.S.D.A.P.  or  its  doctrines. 
At  the  same  time  was  enacted  Law  No.  2,10  termi- 
nating   the    National    Socialist    German    Labor 
Party,  its  formations,  affiliated,  associated,  and 
supervised  organizations,  including  paramilitary 
organizations,  and  confiscating  their  assets.    A 
lengthy  list  of  organizations  was  appended  to 
this  statute. 

We  then  turned  to  affirmative  action,  and  agree- 
ment was  reached  upon  the  terms  of  Proclamation 
No.  3  entitled  "Fundamental  Principles  of  Judi- 
cial Reform".11  The  paper  which  eventuated  in 
this  Proclamation  of  the  Control  Council  was 
introduced  before  the  Legal  Directorate  by  the 
United  States,  and  was  handled  there  largely  by 
Judge  J.  Warren  Madden,  then  Associate  Director 
of  the  Legal  Division  and  later  Director.  The 
proclamation  provides  in  part:  "All  persons  are 
equal  before  the  law.  No  person,  whatever  his 
race,  nationality  or  religion,  shall  be  deprived  of 

8  For  text  of  proclamation,  see  p.  859. 

9  For  text  of  law,  see  p.  859. 

10  For  text  of  law,  see  p.  860. 

11  For  text  of  proclamation,  see  p.  86L 
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his  legal  rights ;  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law; 
criminal  responsibility  shall  be  determined  only 
for  offenses  provided  by  laws ;  crimes  'by  analogy' 
or  'sound  popular  instinct'  were  prohibited.  The 
accused  in  criminal  cases  shall  have  'the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation' ;  sentences 
on  persons  convicted  under  the  Hitler  regime  on 
political,  racial  or  religious  grounds  'must  be 
quashed' ;  People's  Courts  were  abolished  and  pro- 
hibited. This  was  soon  followed  by  Law  No.  4, 
signed  30  October,  1945,12  establishing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  German  judicial  system.  By  this  law 
the  following  system  of  ordinary  courts  was  re- 
established: Amtsgerichte,  Landgerichte,  Ober- 
landesrichte,  with  defined  jurisdiction.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  law  in  its  context  in  the  Ger- 
man Judicial  system  was  the  omission  of  any  pro- 
vision for  an  appellate  court  higher  than  the  land 
or  state  level.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Germany 
was  not  reestablished.  This  Law  No.  4  for  the 
whole  of  Germany  conformed  in  essentials  to  the 
judiciary  plan  which  had  been  established  in  the 
U.S.  zone. 

On  initiative  of  the  United  States,  Law  No.  5 
was  now  cleared  by  the  Legal  Directorate  and  was 
enacted  by  the  Control  Council  30  October,  1945. 
This  is  the  famous  law  entitled  "Vesting  and  Mar- 
shalling of  German  External  Assets",  under  which 
the  four  powers  assumed  control  of  all  German 
assets  abroad  in  aid  of  the  elimination  of  German 
war  potential.13  Shortly  thereafter  came  the  law 
for  the  seizure  of  property  owned  by  I.G.  Farben- 
industrie  and  the  control  thereof  on  a  quadripar- 
tite basis,  a  matter  which  had  already  been  accom- 
plished in  the  U.S.  zone.  At  this  point  I  shall 
mention  only  two  additional  matters  with  which 
the  lawyers  dealt  on  a  quadripartite  basis  during 
the  earlier  months  of  the  meetings  of  the  Legal 
Directorate.  One  was  the  promulgation  by  the 
Control  Council  of  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
principles  for  the  administration  of  the  German 
penal  system,  prepared  by  the  Prisons  Branch  of 
the  U.S.  Legal  Division.    That  Branch  during  the 


12  For  text  of  law,  see  p.  861. 

13  Bulletin  of  Feb.  24, 1946,  p.  283. 

14  For  text  of  law,  see  p.  862. 
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earlier  months  of  my  work  in  Germany  was  headed 
by  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.    He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  M. 
Alexander,  who  also  went  to  Germany  with  us  in 
July  1945,  and  remained  after  Mr.  Bennett  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  duties  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  is  Control  Council  Law  No.  10,14  a 
comprehensive   war  crimes   law   enacted  by   the 
Control  Council  in  December,  largely  the  handi- 
work in  its  drafting  of  Mr.  Herman  Phleger  of 
San  Francisco,  who  was  then  also  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division.     This  law  not  only  defined  the 
substantive  crimes  against  peace  and  humanity, 
and  war  crimes,  in  terms  similar  to  the  London 
agreement  for  the  Niirnberg  trials,  but  also  con- 
tained full  provisions  for  the  handling  of  requests 
for  accused  war  criminals  and  for  trials  other  than 
those  conducted  under  the  Charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal.    Here  it  should  be 
noted  that  while  the  Legal  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Military  Government  was  entirely  separate  from 
the  staff  of  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel,  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  and  had  no  responsibility  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  conduct  of  the  great  Niirnberg  trial,  we 
were  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  planning  and  organi- 
zation of  the  war  crimes  program  other  than  the 
Niirnberg  trial.     This  program  was  organization- 
ally worked  out  in  conferences  with  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson,  Brig.  General  Betts,  then  Theatre  Judge 
Advocate,  Brig.  General  Telford  Taylor,  and  our 
staffs.    The  work  now  comes  under  the  Office  of! 
Military  Government  and  in  immediate  charge  of 
the  new  U.S.  Chief  of  Counsel  for  War  Crimes.! 
The  Theatre  Judge  Advocate  is  continuing  on  his 
part  the  trial  of  a  great  many  of  the  more  orthodox 
types  of  war  crimes,  including  a  number  of  the 
crimes  growing  out  of  concentration  camps.     This 
is  a  part  of  the  little-known  story  of  the  Theatre 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  Army,  in  his  devotion  to. 
which  Brig.  General  Betts  gave  his  life  in  Ger-i 
many  after  years  of  hard  and  faithful  service. 

The  International  Military  Tribunal  held  itsj 
first  session  in  Berlin,  and  our  legal  officers  and 
personnel  in  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  Tribunal's 
organization  assisted  it  in  its  preliminary  tasks, 
including  the  securing  of  counsel  for  a  number  of 
the  defendants.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  war 
crimes,  I  mention  as  of  special  interest  now  the 
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provisions  of  the  basic  war  crimes  law  (Control 
Council  Law  No.  10)  dealing  with  membership 
cases.  These  provisions  are  available  now  as  may 
be  needed  to  effectuate  the  declaration  of  criminal- 
ity in  the  Niirnberg  judgment  of  certain  categories 
of  members  of  organizations,  subject,  I  assume,  to 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Tribunal  regarding  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment of  members.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
of  the  elaborate  revision  of  the  discriminatory 
Hereditary  Farm  Law  and  of  the  Domestic  Rela- 
tions Laws  and  of  the  plans  inaugurated  by  the 
Directorate  for  a  more  general  reform  of  the  Ger- 
man law. 

The  work  of  the  Directorate  saw  a  large  area  of 
agreement  between  the  four  nations.  More  im- 
portant was  the  great  area  of  agreement  in  the 
Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Control  Council. 
It  is  well  known  that  certain  notable  disagreements 
have  persisted,  especially  regarding  the  treatment 
of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  and  related  ques- 
tions of  reparations.  Decisions  of  the  Control 
Council  are  required  to  be  unanimous.  France 
was  not  a  participant  at  Potsdam  but  is  a  member 
of  the  Control  Council  and  an  occupying  power. 
She  opposed  the  creation  of  certain  central  Ger- 
man administrative  agencies  called  for  under  the 
Potsdam  Protocol,  upon  which  the  United  States 
firmly  stood.  The  consequences  of  failure  to  ob- 
tain these  agencies  in  the  earlier  months  after 
Potsdam  have  not  been  fully  remedied  and  tend 
toward  zonal  solidification.  Nevertheless,  the  in- 
ternational cooperation  is  effective  in  innumerable 
respects.  Agreement  covers  a  wider  and  wider 
area  as  time  and  effort  combine  to  that  end  and  a 
fine  working  spirit  has  been  maintained  between 
the  representatives  of  the  four  powers. 

I  shall  pass  now  from  the  quadripartite  legal 
work,  thus  very  incompletely  noted,  and  refer  to 
some  aspects  of  the  lawyer's  work  within  the 
United  States  zone. 

The  mandatory  arrest  categories  of  early  direc- 
tives soon  presented  a  problem  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  importance  in  the  zone.  The  Pots- 
dam Protocol  also  provided  that  Nazi  leaders,  in- 
fluential Nazi  supporters,  and  high  officials  of  Nazi 
organizations  and  institutions  and  any  other  per- 
sons dangerous  to  the  occupation  or  its  objectives 


must  be  arrested  and  interned.  Under  the  gener- 
ally phrased  description  of  "persons  dangerous  to 
the  occupation",  and  under  the  previously  existing 
directives  in  our  zone  devised  before  the  occupa- 
tion, many  thousands  of  persons  were  arrested  and 
interned.  As  the  weeks  and  months  passed  it  be- 
came apparent  that  many  persons  were  being  held 
who  were  not  dangerous  to  the  occupation,  and 
were  not  wanted  for  trial  as  war  criminals  or  other 
offenses.  This  was  contrary  to  American  princi- 
ples. The  problem,  then,  was  to  inaugurate  pro- 
cedures for  release,  governed  by  standards  having 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  occupation.  A  sys- 
tem of  review  boards  was  created  for  this  purpose 
which  gradually  became  an  effective  instrument 
for  remedying  unnecessary  internments.  The  re- 
lease of  many  thousands  of  persons  was  thus  ac- 
complished. The  situation  may  roughly  be  com- 
pared to  the  internment  within  the  United  States 
of  enemy  aliens  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
followed  by  the  system  of  review  of  the  cases  to 
remedy  injustices.  In  our  zone  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  detainees  involved  was  far 
greater  than  the  number  of  alien  enemies  ever  in- 
terned  in  this  country.  These  procedures  were 
accompanied  from  time  to  time  by  revision  of  the 
arrest  categories  as  experience  taught  the  wisdom 
thereof.  The  review  board  system  constituted  an 
advance  in  progress  toward  a  rule  of  law  and 
procedures  more  consistent  with  our  traditions. 

A  related  problem  was  the  difficult  one  of 
methods  by  which  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
de-Nazification  and  demilitarization  incorporated 
in  U.S.  directives  and  in  the  Potsdam  Agreement. 
This  was,  so  far  as  the  direct  human  element  is 
concerned,  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  diffi- 
cult of  all  the  problems  of  the  occupation,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  future  effects  of  the  occupa- 
tion in  Germany.  The  primary  purpose  is  to 
remove  the  influence  of  Nazism  from  all  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  German  life;  and  to  permit  the 
development  of  a  free  society.  The  arrests  were 
a  part  of  the  initial  program ;  also  removals  from 
positions  in  governmental,  teaching,  important 
business,  and  other  aspects  of  life,  and  prevention 
of  resumption  of  such  positions.  Necessarily  the 
first  approach,  prepared  prior  to  actual  occupa- 
tion, was  a  sweeping  and  categorical  approach 
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based  on  information  then  available  and  proceed- 
ing without  much   distinction   between   persons 
within    named    categories.    As    the    occupation 
became  stable,  better  organized,  and  secure,  and 
as  various  aspects  of  de-Nazification  continued  to 
arise  and  recur,  General  Clay  appointed  a  board  of 
his  four  advisers  (Political,  Financial,  Economic 
and  Legal)  with  the  Directors  of  the  Divisions  of 
Public   Safety  and  Intelligence,   to  review  the 
whole  subject  and  recommend  one  comprehensive 
program,  with  the  view  also  of  ultimately  placing 
responsibility  upon  German  agencies  as  far  as 
possible  but  with  Military   Government  super- 
vision as  needed.     The  German  Ministers  in  the 
U.S.  zone,  who  had  been  selected  and  were  then 
functioning,  were  also  called  upon  for  legislative 
recommendations.     A  thorough  and  painstaking 
study  was  made  by  our  Board.     The  basic  work 
was  done  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Bowie  and 
an  executive  staff  working  with  him   and   the 
Board.     The  result  of  this  work  and  that  of  the 
German  Ministers  was  the  enactment  in  our  zone 
of  a  detailed  German  law  which  was  approved  by 
the  Deputy  Military  Governor  with  the  authority 
of  the  Military  Governor  on  March  5, 1946.     I  am 
not  able  within  this  paper  to  describe  it  in  detail, 
but  note  the  following :  Its  procedural  provisions 
would,  I  believe,  stand  the  test  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.     Its  substantive 
provisions  have  regard  for  the  principle  that  indi- 
vidual culpability  varies  according  to  the  facts 
of  cases,  and  that  penalties  must  have  regard  to  the 
degree  of  culpability.    It  was  a  further  advance 
in  the  progress  of  a  rule  of  law  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  occupation.     Great  responsibility  in 
administration  is  vested  by  the  law  in  German 
tribunals  created  under  its  terms  and  in  other 
German  officials.     In  this  manner  lasting  good 
effects  were  deemed  more  likely  to  be   accom- 
plished.    Military  Government  supervision  was 
provided  for  in  the  instrument  of  approval.     It  is 
probable  that  this  law,  referred  to  by  the  Inter- 
national Military  Tribunal  in  its  recent  judgment 
notwithstanding  its  zonal  confines  at  that  time, 
will  play  a  very  substantial  part  in  the  disposition 
of  the  cases  of  members  of  organizations  declared 
criminal  at  Niirnberg.     The  basic  principles  of 
the  law,  I  am  advised,  have  been  recently  adopted 


by  the  Control  Council  for  application  throughout 
Germany. 

In  our  zone  several  other  legislative  enactments 
should  be  noted.  The  Frankfurt  office  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  for  the  law  for 
the  control  and  ultimate  disposition  of  the  Wehr- 
macht  properties.  The  Legal  Division  also  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  studies  and  formulation  ofl 
plans  for  the  decisions  to  be  made  respecting  the! 
future  structure  of  the  German  Government  and! 
the  difficult  problems  of  property  control  and  dis-i 
position,  claims,  and  restitution. 

An  extremely  interesting  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  Division  became  its  opinion  work,  which 
fell  to  the  Legal  Advice  Branch  of  the  Division. 
Mr.  Alvin  J.  Rockwell,  now  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion, had  charge  of  this  Branch  during  most  of  my 
time  as  Director.    It  is  now  under  Colonel  John 
Raymond,  who  has  returned  to  Germany  after  an 
interval  at  home.    Questions  were  referred  to  us 
for  opinion  from  the  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment.   The  opinions  rendered  were  periodically 
digested.    These  digests  and  the  full  texts  of  the 
opinions  were  made  available  to  all  parts  of  the 
Office  of  Military  Government.   They  cover  a  wide 
range,  such  as  questions  arising  out  of  the  Geneva 
conventions  affecting  prisoners  of  war;  the  legal 
relationship  between  the  Potsdam  Agreement  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (U.S.)  Directives;  the  legal 
consequences,  as  affects  the  authority  of  the  Comj 
manders  in  each  of  the  four  sectors  in  Berlin,  01 
the  fact  that  Berlin  is  in  the  Soviet  zone  of  occu 
pation ;  the  status  of  certain  German  laws,  and  olj 
treaties,  under  the  conditions  of  the  occupation 
the  status  of  horses  as  war  booty  or  captured  enem} 
property ;  the  construction  and  proper  applicatior 
of  the  reparations  provisions  of  the  Potsdam  Pro 
tocol ;  questions  under  the  Trading  With  The  En 
emy  Act.    The  flow  of  requests  for  opinions  wa 
steady,  evidencing  here  the  progression  of  a  rule  o: 
law  into  the  operations  of  Military  Governmen 
under  the  quite  unique  circumstances  of  an  occu 
pation,  after  unconditional  surrender,  by  four  na 
tions  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the  gov 
ernment  of  a  fifth  and  conquered  country,  and  seek 
ing  to  fulfil  this  responsibility  in  a  manner  whicl 
would  eliminate  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the  in 
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fluences  of  those  who  were  responsible  under  the 
Hitler  regime,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  the  building  of  a  peaceful  community 
which  would  pursue  the  ideals  of  a  democratic 
society. 

No  paper,  however  summary,  on  the  legal  work 
would  be  adequate  without  some  mention  of  the 
burden  borne  by  the  legal  officers  in  the  zone  com- 
munities and  in  our  Berlin  sector  in  manning  and 
conducting  the  Military  Government  courts,  and 
in  the  daily  details  of  the  assistance  rendered  by 
them  to  other  branches  of  Military  Government ; 
or  without  mention  of  the  work  of  the  prison  offi- 
cers in  the  administration  of  the  prisons,  which 
was  also  a  responsibility  of  the  Legal  Division,  and 
the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  German 
Patent  Office  in  Berlin. 

As  time  passed,  the  Legal  Division  was  called 
upon  increasingly  to  participate  in  the  legislative 


process  beyond  the  area  of  its  own  special  respon- 
sibilities. Governmental  activities  in  the  fields  of 
taxation  and  other  aspects  of  finance,  and  in  prob- 
lems of  trade,  labor,  housing,  and  civil  affairs,  for 
example,  as  well  as  the  activities,  more  specially 
those  of  the  lawyer,  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Legal 
Division  and  of  the  Legal  Directorate.  But  I  must 
end  such  a  summary  paper  without  attempting  too 
much.  When  I  left  the  work  last  May  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  organi- 
zation grouped  around  Lieutenant  General  Clay, 
who  has  been  recently  described  appropriately  as 
our  great  pro-consul  in  Berlin.  Under  him  and 
General  McNarney  the  task  of  carrying  out  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  that 
policy,  tasks  of  the  highest  import,  go  forward 
with  ability,  devotion,  and  every  success  the  cir- 
cumstances permit. 


Control    Council    Proclamations   and    Laws 


CONTROL  COUNCIL  PROCLAMATION  NO.  1 

To  the  People  of  Germany: 

The  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Ger- 
many of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  acting  jointly  as  members  of  the 
Control  Council  do  hereby  proclaim  as  follows: 


As  announced  on  5  June  1945,  supreme  authority  with 
respect  to  Germany  has  been  assumed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  French  Republic. 

II 

In  virtue  of  the  supreme  authority  and  powers  thus 
assumed  by  the  four  Governments  the  Control  Council 
has  been  established  and  supreme  authority  in  matters 
affecting  Germany  as  a  whole  has  been  conferred  upon 
the  Control  Council. 

Ill 

Any  military  laws,  proclamations,  orders,  ordinances, 
notices,  regulations,  and  directives  issued  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  respective  Commanders-in-Chief  for  their 
respective  Zones  of  Occupation  are  continued  in  force  in 
their  respective  Zones  of  Occupation. 


CONTROL  COUNCIL  LAW  NO.  1,  RKPEALING  OF 
NAZI  LAWS 

The  Control  Council  enacts  as  follows: 
Article  I 
1.  The  following  laws  of  a  political  or  discriminatory 
nature  upon  which  the  Nazi  regime  rested  are  hereby 
expressly  repealed,  together  with  all  supplementary  and 
explanatory  laws,  ordinances  and  decrees: — 

(a)  Law  concerning  the  Relief  of  Distress  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Reich  (Gesetz  zur  Behebung  der  Not  des  Volkes 
und  des  Reiches)  of  24  March,  1933,  RGB1.     1/41. 

(&)  Law  for  the  reconstitution  of  Officialdom  (Gesetz 
zur  Wiederherstellung  des  Berufsbeamtentums)  of  7  April, 
1933,  RGB1.     1/175. 

(c)  Law  for  the  amendment  of  the  Provisions  of  Crimi- 
nal Law  and  Procedure  (Gesetz  zur  Anderung  von  Vor- 
schriften  des  Strafrechts  und  des  Strafverfahrens)  of  24 
April,  1934,  RGB1.     1/341. 

(d)  Law  for  the  Protection  of  National  Symbols  (Gesetz 
zum  Schutze  der  nationalen  Symbole)  of  19  May,  1933, 
RGB1.     1/285. 

(e)  Law  against  the  creation  of  Political  Parties 
(Gesetz  gegen  die  Neubildung  von  Parteien)  of  14  July, 
1933,  RGB1.     1/479. 

(f)  Law  on  Plebiscites  (Gesetz  uber  Volksabstimmung) 
of  14  July,  1933,  RGB1.     1/479. 

(g)  Law  for  securing  the  Unity  of  Party  and  State 
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(Gesetz  zur  Sichcriing  der  Einheit  von  Partei  und  Staat) 
of  1  December,  1933,  RGB1.     1/1016. 

(ft)  Law  concerning  insidious  attacks  against  the  State 
and  the  Party  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Party  Uniform 
and  insignia  (Gesetz  gegen  Keimtuckische  Angriffe  auf 
Staat  und  Partei  und  zum  Schutz  der  Parteiuniform)  of 
20  December,  1934,  RGB1.     1/1269. 

(;)  Reich  Flag  Law  (Reichsflaggengesetz)  of  15  Sep- 
tember, 1935,  RGB1.     1/1145. 

(k)  Law  for  the  protection  of  German  Blood  and  Ger- 
man Honour  (Getsetz  zum  Schutze  des  deutschen  Blutes 
und  der  deutschen  Ehre),  of  15  September,  1935,  RGB1. 
1/1146. 

(I)  Reich  Citizenship  Law  (Reichsburgergesetz)  of  15 
September,  1935,  RGB1.    1/1146. 

(m)  Prussian*  Law  concerning  the  Gestapo  (Preuss- 
isches  Gesetz  uber  die  Oeheime  Staat spolizei)  of  10  Feb- 
ruary, 1936,  G.  S.  21. 

(n)  Hitler  Youth  Law  (Gesetz  uber  die  Hitlerjugend) 
of  1  December,  1936,  RGE1.    1/993. 

(o)  Ordinance  against  support  for  the  camouflaging  of 
Jewish  Businesses  (Verordnung  gegen  die  Unterstutzung 
der  Tarnung  Judischer  Gewerbebetriebe)  of  22  April,  1938, 
RGB1.    1/404. 

(p)  Ordinance  for  the  reporting  of  Property  of  Jews 
(Verordnung  uter  die  Anmeldung  des  Vermogens  von 
Juden)  of  26  April,  1938,  RGB1.    1/414. 

(q)  Law  concerning  the  alteration  of  the  trade  regula- 
tions for  the  Reich  (Gesetz  zur  Anderung  der  Gewer- 
beordnung  fur  das  deutsche  Reich)  of  1  July,  1938,  RGB1. 
1/823. 

(r)  Second  Carrying  out  Ordinance  of  the  Law  concern- 
ig  the  changing  of  Family  Names  and  Christian  Names 
(Zioeite  Verordnung  zur  Durchfuhrung  des  Gesetzes  utter 
die  Anderung  von  Familiennamen  und  Vomamen)  of  17 
August,  1938,  RGB1.    1/1044. 

(s)  Ordinance  concerning  the  Passports  of  Jews  (Ver- 
ordnung uoer  Reisepassevon  Juden)  of  5  October,  1938, 
RGB1.    1/1342. 

(t)  Ordinance  for  the  elimination  of  Jews  from  eco- 
nomic life  (Verordnung  zur  Ausschaltung  der  Juden  aus 
dem  deutschen  Wirtschafsleben)  of  12  November,  1938, 
RGB1.    1/1580. 

(u)  Police  Ordinance  concerning  the  appearance  of  Jews 
in  Public  (Polizeiverordnung  uoer  das  Auftreten  der  Juden 
in  der  Off entlichkeit)  of  28  November,  1938,  RGB1.    1/1676. 

(v)  Ordinance  concerning  proof  of  German  Descent 
(Verordnung  uber  den  Nachweis  deutschblutiger  Abstam- 
mung)  of  1  August,  1940,  RGB1.    1/1063. 

(w)  Police  Ordinance  concerning  the  marking  of  Jews 
(Polizeiverordnung  ubcr  die  Kennzeichnung  der  Juden)  of 
1  September,  1941,  RGB1.    1/547. 

(x)  Ordinance  concerning  the  employment  of  Jews 
( Verordnung  uber  die  Beschaftigung  von  Juden)  of  31 
October,  1941,  RGB1.    1/675. 

(y)  Decree  of  the  Fuehrer  concerning  the  legal  status  of 
the  NSDAP  (Erlass  des  Fuehrers  uber  die  Rechtsstellung 
der  NSDAP)  of  12  December,  1942,  RGB1.    1/733. 
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■  (z)  Police  Ordinance  concerning  the  identification  of 
male  and  female  workers  from  the  East  on  Reich  Territory 
(Polizeiverordnung  uber  die  Eenntlichmachung  der  im 
Reich  befindlichen  Ostarbeiter  und  Arbeiterinnen)  of  19 
June,  1944,  RGB1.     1/147. 

2.  The  abrogation  of  the  above  mentioned  laws  does  not 
revive  any  law  enacted  subsequent  to  30  January,  1933, 
which  was  thereby  repealed. 

Article  II 
No  German  enactment,  however  or  whenever  enacted, 
shall  be  applied  judicially  or  administratively  in  any  in- 
stance where  such  application  would  cause  injustice  or 
inequality,  either  (a)  by  favouring  any  person  because 
of  his  connection  with  the  National  Socialist  German 
Labour  Party,  its  formations,  affiliated  associations,  or 
supervised  organizations,  or  (b)  by  discriminating  against 
any  person  by  reason  of  his  race,  nationality,  religious 
beliefs,  or  opposition  to  the  National  Socialist  German 
Labour  Party  or  its  doctrines. 

Article  III 
Any  person  applying  or  attempting  to  apply  any  law 
repealed  by  this  law  will  be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Done  at  Berlin  20  September  1945  (CONL/P(45)40) 

CONTROL  COUNCIL  LAW  NO.  2,  PROVIDING  FOR 
THE  TERMINATION  AND  LIQUIDATION  OF  THE 
NAZI  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  Control  Council  enacts  as  follows: 
Article  I 

1.  The  National  Socialist  German  Labour  Party,  its 
formations,  affiliated  associations  and  supervised  agencies, 
including  para-military  organizations  and  all  other  Nazi 
institutions  established  as  instruments  of  party  domina- 
tion, are  hereby  abolished  and  declared  illegal. 

2.  The  Nazi  organizations  enumerated  in  the  attached 
Appendix,  or  which  may  be  added,  are  expressly  abolished. 
[Not  printed.] 

3.  The  re-forming  of  any  of  the  organizations  named 
herein,  whether  under  the  same  or  different  name,  is 
forbidden. 

Article  II 
All  real  estates,  equipments,  funds,  accounts,  records 
and  other  property  of  the  organizations  abolished  by  this 
law  are  confiscated.  Confiscation  is  carried  out  by  Mili- 
tary Commands ;  general  directives  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  confiscated  property  are  given  by  the 
Control  Council. 

Article  III 
Until  such  time  as  the  property  mentioned  is  actually 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Military  Commands  all 
officers  and  other  personnel,  including  administrative  offi- 
cials and  others  accountable  for  such  property,  are  held 
personally  responsible  for  taking  any  action  necessary  to 
preserve  intact  all  such  property  and  for  complying  with 
the  orders  of  the  Military  Commands  regarding  such 
property. 
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Article  IV 
Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this  law  shall 
be  liable  to  criminal  prosecution. 
Done  at  Berlin  10  October  1945  (CONL/P(45)44) 

CONTROL  COUNCIL  PROCLAMATION  NO.  3,  FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES  OF  JUDICIAL  REFORM 

By  the  elimination  of  the  Hitler  tyranny  by  the  Allied 
Powers  the  terrorist  system  of  Nazi  Courts  has  been  liq- 
uidated. It  is  necessary  to  establish  a  new  democratic 
judicial  system  based  on  the  achievements  of  democracy, 
civilization  and  justice.  The  Control  Council  therefore 
proclaims  the  following  fundamental  principles  of  judi- 
cial reform  which  shall  be  applied  throughout  Germany. 

I.  Equality  before  the  Law 

All  persons  are  equal  before  the  law.  No  person,  what- 
ever his  race,  nationality  or  religion,  shall  be  deprived  of 
his  legal  rights. 

II.  Guaranties  of  the  Rights  of  the  Accused 

1.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

2.  Criminal  responsibility  shall  be  determined  only  for 
offences  provided  by  law. 

3.  Determination  by  any  court  of  any  crime  "by  anal- 
ogy" or  by  so-called  "sound  popular  instinct",  as  hereto- 
fore provided  in  the  German  Criminal  Code,  is  prohibited. 

4.  In  any  criminal  prosecution  the  accused  shall  have 
the  rights  recognized  by  democratic  law,  namely  the  right 
to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  the  right  to  be  con- 
fronted with  witnesses  in  his  favour  and  the  right  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence.  Excessive  or 
inhuman  punishments  or  any  not  provided  by  law  will  not 
be  inflicted. 

5.  Sentences  on  persons  unjustly  convicted  under  the 
Hitler  Regime  on  political,  racial  or  religious  grounds 
must  be  quashed. 

III.  Liquidation  of  Extraordinary  Hitler  Courts 

The  People's  Court,  Courts  of  the  NSDAP  and  Special 
Courts  are  abolished  and  their  re-establishment  prohibited. 

IV.  Independence  of  the  Judiciary 

1.  Judges  will  be  independent  from  executive  control 
when  exercising  their  functions  and  owe  obedience  only 
to  the  law. 

2.  Access  to  judicial  functions  will  be  open  to  all  who 
accept  democratic  principles  without  account  of  their 
race,  social  origin  or  religion.  The  promotion  of  judges 
will  be  based  solely  on  merit  and  legal  qualifications. 

V. 

Justice  will  be  administered  in  Germany  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  this  proclamation  by  a  system  of 
Ordinary  German  Courts. 

Done  at  Berlin  20  October  1945 

(CONL/P(45)48)    (amended  by  CONL/M(45)9) 


CONTROL  COUNCIL  LAW  NO.  4,  REORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM 

The  Control  Council,  in  accordance  with  its  proclama- 
tion to  the  German  people,  dated  20  October  1945,  decid- 
ing that  the  German  judicial  system  must  be  reorgan- 
ised on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  democracy,  legality 
and  equality  before  the  law  of  the  citizens,  without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  nationality  or  religion,  enacts  as  follows : 

Article  I 

Reorganisation  of  the  German  courts,  will  in  principle, 
take  place  in  conformity  with  the  Law  concerning  the 
Structure  of  the  Judiciary  of  27  January  1877,  Edition  of 
22  March  1924  (RGB1  1/299).  The  following  system  of 
ordinary  courts  is  to  be  reestablished:  Amtsgerichte, 
Landgerichte,  and  Oberlandesgerichte. 

Article  II 

The  Jurisdiction  of  Amtsgerichte  and  Landgerichte  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases  will  in  general  be  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  law  in  force  on  30  January  1933 ; 
however,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Amtsgerichte  will 
be  extended  to  claim  of  a  value  not  exceeding  RM.  2000. 

The  Landgerichte  will  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over 
decisions  of  the  Amtsgerichte. 

The  Oberlandesgerichte  will  have  no  original  jurisdic- 
tion but  will  have  final  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Landgerichte  in  civil  cases ;  they  will  have 
the  right  of  review  on  question  of  law  (Revision)  over 
decisions  of  Amtsgerichte  and  Landgerichte  in  criminal 
cases  as  provided  by  law. 

Article  III 

Jurisdiction  of  German  Courts  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
both  civil  and  criminal  with  the  following  exceptions : 

(a)  Criminal  offenses  committed  against  the  Allied  Oc- 
cupation Forces ; 

(5)  Criminal  offenses  committed  by  Nazis  or  any  other 
persons  against  citizens  of  Allied  nations  and  their  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  attempts  directed  towards  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Nazi  regime,  and  the  activity  of  the  Nazi 
organisations ; 

(c)  Criminal  offenses  involving  military  personnel  of 
Allied  Forces  or  citizens  of  Allied  nations ; 

(d)  Other  selected  civil  and  criminal  cases  withdrawn 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  German  Courts,  as  directed  by 
the  Allied  Military  Command; 

(e)  When  an  offense  committed  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  compromise  the  security  of  the  Allied  Forces,  the 
Military  Command  may  leave  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
German  Courts. 

Article  IV 

To  effect  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system,  all 
former  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  who  have  been  more 
than  nominal  participants  in  its  activities  and  all  other 
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persons  who  directly  followed  the  punitive  practices  of 
the  Hitler  regime  must  be  dismissed  from  appointments 
as  judges  and  prosecutors  and  will  not  be  admitted  to 
those  appointments. 

Article  V 
In  carrying  out  this  law,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Military  Command  gradually  to  bring  the  jurisdiction 
of  German  courts  into  conformity  with  this  law. 

Article  VI 
This  law  will  come  into  force  from  the  date  of  its 
promulgation.     The  Military  Commanders  of  Zones  are 
charged  with  its  execution. 
Done  at  Berlin  30  October  1945  (CONL/P(45)50) 

CONTROL  COUNCIL  LAW  NO.  10,  PUNISHMENT  OP 
PERSONS  GUILTY  OF  WAR  CRIMES,  CRIMES 
AGAINST    PEACE   AND    AGAINST    HUMANITY 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  Moscow  Decla- 
ration of  30  October  1943  and  the  London  Agreement  of 
8  August  1945,  and  the  Charter  issued  pursuant  thereto 
and  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  legal  basis  in  Germany 
for  the  prosecution  of  war  criminals  and  other  similar 
offenders,  other  than  those  dealt  with  by  the  International 
Military  Tribunal,  the  Control  Council  enacts  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  Moscow  Declaration  of  30  October  1943  "Concern- 
ing Responsibility  of  Hitlerites  for  Committed  Atrocities" 
and  the  London  Agreement  of  8  August  1945  "Concerning 
Prosecution  and  Punishment  of  Major  War  Criminals  of 
the  European  Axis"  are  made  integral  parts  of  this  Law. 
Adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  London  Agreement  by 
any  of  the  United  Nations,  as  provided  for  in  Article  V  of 
that  Agreement,  shall  not  entitle  such  Nation  to  partici- 
pate or  interfere  in  the  operation  of  this  Law  within  the 
Control  Council  area  of  authority  in  Germany. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  of  the  following  acts  is  recognized  as  a  crime : 

(a)  Crimes  against  Peace.  Initiation  of  invasions  of 
other  countries  and  wars  of  aggression  in  violation  of 
international  laws  and  treaties,  including  but  not  limited 
to  planning,  preparation,  initiation  or  waging  a  war  of 
aggression,  or  a  war  of  violation  of  international  treaties, 
agreements  or  assurances,  or  participation  in  a  common 
plan  or  conspiracy  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(6)  War  Crimes.  Atrocities  or  offenses  against  per- 
sons or  property  constituting  violations  of  the  laws  or  cus- 
toms of  war,  including  but  not  limited  to,  murder,  ill 
treatment  or  deportation  to  slave  labour  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  of  civilian  population  from  occupied  territory, 
murder  or  ill  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  or  persons 
on  the  seas,  killing  of  hostages,  plunder  of  public  or  private 
property,  wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns  or  villages, 
or  devastation  not  justified  by  military  necessity. 


(c)  Crimes  against  Humanity.  Atrocities  and  offenses, 
including  but  not  limited  to  murder,  extermination, 
enslavement,  deportation,  imprisonment,  torture,  rape,  or 
other  inhumane  acts  committed  against  any  civilian 
population,  or  persecutions  on  political,  racial  or  religious 
grounds  whether  or  not  in  violation  of  the  domestic  laws 
of  the  country  where  perpetrated. 

(d)  Membership  in  categories  of  a  criminal  group  or 
organization  declared  criminal  by  the  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal. 

2.  Any  person  without  regard  to  nationality  or  the 
capacity  in  which  he  acted,  is  deemed  to  have  committed 
a  crime  as  defined  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  if  he 
(a)  was  a  principal  or  (6)  was  an  accessory  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  crime  or  ordered  or  abetted  the  same 
or  (c)  took  a  consenting  part  therein  or  (d)  was  connected 
with  plans  or  enterprises  involving  its  commission  or 
(e)  was  a  member  of  any  organization  or  group  connected 
with  the  commission  of  any  such  crime  or  (f)  with  ref- 
erence to  paragraph  1  (a),  if  he  held  a  high  political,  civil 
or  military  (including  General  Staff)  position  in  Germany 
or  in  one  of  its  Allies,  co-belligerents  or  satellites  or  held 
high  position  in  the  financial,  industrial  or  economic  life 
of  any  such  country. 

3.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  any  of  the  Crimes  above 
mentioned  may  upon  conviction  be  punished  as  shall  be 
determined  by  the  tribunal  to  be  just.  Such  punishment 
may  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(a)  Death. 

(6)  Imprisonment  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

(c)  Fine,  and  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  in  lieu  thereof. 

U)   Forfeiture  of  property. 

(e)  Restitution  of  property  wrongfully  acquired. 

(f)  Deprivation  of  some  or  all  civil  rights. 

Any  property  declared  to  be  forfeited  or  the  restitution 
of  which  is  ordered  by  the  Tribunal  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  Control  Council  for  Germany,  which  shall  decide  on  its 
disposal. 

4.  (a)  The  official  position  of  any  person,  whether  as 
Head  of  State  or  as  a  responsible  official  in  a  Govern- 
ment Department,  does  not  free  him  from  responsibility 
for  a  crime  or  entitle  him  to  mitigation  of  punishment. 

(6)  The  fact  that  any  person  acted  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  his  Government  or  of  a  superior  does  not  free  him  from 
responsibility  for  a  crime,  but  may  be  considered  in 
mitigation. 

5.  In  any  trial  or  prosecution  for  a  crime  herein  re- 
ferred to,  the  accused  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  any  statute  of  limitation  in  respect  of  the  period  from 
30  January  1933  to  1  July  1945,  nor  shall  any  immunity, 
pardon  or  amnesty  granted  under  the  Nazi  regime  be 
admitted  as  a  bar  to  trial  or  punishment. 

Article  III 
1.  Each   occupying  authority,   within   its  Zone  of   oc- 
cupation, 
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(a)  shall  have  the  right  to  cause  persons  within  such 
tone  suspected  of  having  committed  a  crime,  including 
hose  charged  with  crime  by  one  of  the  United  Nations, 
o  be  arrested  and  shall  take  under  control  the  property, 
eal  and  personal,  owned  or  controlled  by  said  persons, 
lending  decisions  as  to  its  eventual  disposition. 

(6)  shall  report  to  the  Legal  Directorate  the  names  of 
.11  suspected  criminals,  the  reasons  for  and  the  places  of 
heir  detention,  if  they  are  detained,  and  the  names  and 
ocation  of  witnesses. 

(c)  shall  take  appropriate  measures  to  see  that  wit- 
lesses  and  evidence  will  be  available  when  required. 

(d)  shall  have  the  right  to  cause  all  persons  so  ar- 
ested  and  charged,  and  not  delivered  to  another  authority 
is  herein  provided,  or  released,  to  be  brought  to  trial 
>efore  an  appropriate  tribunal.  Such  tribunal  may,  in  the 
:ase  of  crimes  committed  by  persons  of  German  citizen- 
ihip  or  nationality,  against  other  persons  of  German  cit- 
zenship  or  nationality,  or  stateless  persons,  be  a  German 
IJourt,  if  authorized  by  the  occupying  authorities. 

2.  The  tribunal  by  which  persons  charged  with  offenses 
lereunder  shall  be  tried  and  the  rules  and  procedure  there- 
of shall  be  determined  or  designated  by  each  Zone  Com- 
nander  for  his  respective  Zone.  Nothing  herein  is  in- 
:ended  to,  or  shall  impair  or  limit  the  jurisdiction  or  power 
)f  any  court  or  tribunal  now  or  hereafter  established  in 
iny  Zone  by  the  Commander  thereof,  or  of  the  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  established  by  the  London  Agree- 
ment of  8  August  1945. 

3.  Persons  wanted  for  trial  by  an  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  will  not  be  tried  without  the  consent  of  the 
Committee  of  Chief  Prosecutors.  Each  Zone  Commander 
will  deliver  such  persons  who  are  within  his  Zone  to  that 
committee  upon  request  and  will  make  witnesses  and 
evidence  available  to  it. 

4.  Persons  known  to  be  wanted  for  trial  in  another  Zone 
or  outside  of  Germany  will  not  be  tried  prior  to  decision 
under  Article  IV  unless  the  fact  of  their  apprehension  has 
been  reported  in  accordance  with  Section  1  (b)  of  this 
Article,  three  months  have  elapsed  thereafter,  and  no  re- 
quest for  delivery  of  the  type  contemplated  by  Article  IV 
has  been  received  by  the  Zone  Commander  concerned. 

5.  The  execution  of  death  sentences  may  be  deferred  by 
not  to  exceed  one  month  after  the  sentence  has  become 
final  when  the  Zone  Commander  concerned  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  testimony  of  those  under  sentence  would 
be  of  value  in  the  investigation  and  trial  of  crimes  within 
or  without  his  Zone. 

6.  Each  Zone  Commander  will  cause  such  effect  to  be 
[given  to  the  judgments  of  courts  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  property  taken  under  his  con- 
trol pursuant  hereto,  as  he  may  deem  proper  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice. 

Article  IV 

1.  When  any  person  in  a  Zone  in  Germany  is  alleged  to 

|  have  committed  a  crime,  as  defined  in  Article  II,  iu  a 

country   other  than   Germany   or   in   another  Zone,   the 

government  of  that  nation  or  the  Commander  of  the  latter 


Zone,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  request  the  Commander  of 
the  Zone  in  which  the  person  is  located  for  his  arrest  and 
delivery  for  trial  to  the  country  or  Zone  in  which  the 
crime  was  committed.  Such  request  for  delivery  shall 
be  granted  by  the  Commander  receiving  it  unless  he  be- 
lieves such  person  is  wanted  for  trial  or  as  a  witness  by 
an  International  Military  Tribunal,  or  in  Germany,  or  in 
a  nation  other  than  the  one  making  the  request,  or  the 
Commander  is  not  satisfied  that  delivery  should  be  made, 
in  any  of  which  cases  he  shall  have  the  right  to  forward 
the  said  request  to  the  Legal  Directorate  of  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Authority.  A  similar  procedure  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses, material  exhibits  and  other  forms  of  evidence. 

2.  The  Legal  Directorate  shall  consider  all  requests  re- 
ferred to  it,  and  shall  determine  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles,  its  determination  to  be 
communicated  to  the  Zone  Commander. 

(a)  A  person  wanted  for  trial  or  as  a  witness  by  an 
International  Military  Tribunal  shall  not  be  delivered  for 
trial  or  required  to  give  evidence  outside  Germany,  as  the 
case  may  be,  except  upon  approval  by  the  Committee  of 
Chief  Prosecutors  acting  under  the  London  Agreement  of 
8  August  1945. 

(6)  A  person  wanted  for  trial  by  several  authorities 
(other  than  an  International  Military  Tribunal)  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  following  priorities : 

(1)  If  wanted  for  trial  in  the  Zone  in  which  he  is,  he 
should  not  be  delivered  unless  arrangements  are  made 
for  his  return  after  trial  elsewhere ; 

(2)  If  wanted  for  trial  in  a  Zone  other  than  that 
in  which  he  is,  he  should  be  delivered  to  that  Zone  in 
preference  to  delivery  outside  Germany  unless  ar- 
rangements are  made  for  his  return  to  that  Zone  after 
trial  elsewhere ; 

(3)  If  wanted  for  trial  outside  Germany  by  two  or 
more  of  the  United  Nations,  of  one  of  which  he  is  a  citi- 
zen, that  one  should  have  priority ; 

(4)  If  wanted  for  trial  outside  Germany  by  several 
countries,  not  all  of  which  are  United  Nations,  United 
Nations  should  have  priority  ; 

(5)  If  wanted  for  trial  outside  Germany  by  two  or 
more  of  the  United  Nations,  then,  subject  to  Article  IV 
2(6)  (3)  above,  that  which  has  the  most  serious  charges 
against  him,  which  are  moreover  supported  by  evidence, 
should  have  priority. 

Article  V 

The  delivery,  under  Article  IV  of  this  Law,  of  persons 
for  trial  shall  be  made  on  demands  of  the  Governments 
or  Zone  Commanders  in  such  a  manner  that  the  delivery 
of  criminals  to  one  jurisdiction  will  not  become  the  means 
of  defeating  or  unnecessarily  delaying  the  carrying  out  of 
justice  in  another  place.  If  within  six  months  the  deliv- 
ered person  has  not  been  convicted  by  the  Court  of  the 
Zone  or  country  to  which  he  has  been  delivered,  then  such 
person  shall  be  returned  upon  demand  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Zone  where  the  person  was  located  prior  to  delivery. 

Done  at  Berlin  20  December  1945  (CONL/P  (45)  53) 
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United  States  Policy  on  Status  of  Austria 


[Released  to  the  press  October  28] 

The  Department  of  State  considers  that  the  visit 
to  the  United  States  of  Dr.  Karl  Gruber,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Austrian  Federal  Republic,  repre- 
sents an  appropriate  occasion  to  reaffirm  United 
States  policy  with  respect  to  the  status  of  Austria.1 

During  the  period  following  the  first  World 
War,  the  United  States  Government  steadily  en- 
couraged the  development  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Austrian  state  based  on  democratic  principles, 
and  viewed  with  strong  disapproval  all  Nazi  at- 
tempts to  force  Austria  into  the  German  Reich. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Austria  by  Germany  and  its 
formal  incorporation  in  the  German  Reich  in  1938 
was  guided  by  this  consideration  and  by  the  well- 
established  policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
acquisition  of  territory  by  force.  While,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  United  States  was  obliged  in 
its  effort  to  protect  American  interests  to  take  cer- 


1  Dr.  Karl  Gruber  made  a  five-day  informal  visit  to 
Washington  from  Oct.  25  to  29,  where  he  was  received  by 
Pi-esident  Truman  at  the  White  House  and  participated 
in  a  series  of  conferences  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  State. 

On  Oct.  25  Dr.  Gruber  met  with  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  to  review  the  current  Austrian  situation 
and  political  problems  of  common  interest  to  Austria  and 
the  United  States.  The  Foreign  Minister  was  informed 
that  on  Oct.  22  authorization  was  cabled  to  U.S.  Military 
Headquarters  in  Austria  to  turn  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 
monetary  gold,  claimed  to  have  been  originally  owned  by 
the  Austrian  National  Bank  and  subsequently  seized  by 
the  German  Reichsbank.  This  gold,  which  is  now  in  U.S. 
custody  in  Salzburg,  will  be  restored  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of 
former   ownership. 

On  Oct.  28  Dr.  Gruber  met  with  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  William  L.  Clayton,  and 
the  heads  of  the  various  economic  offices  and  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  State  to  discuss  economic  questions 
of  importance  to  Austria,  including  the  ration  level  in 
Austria  and  post-UNRRA  relief  for  Austria.  Dr.  Gruber 
was  assured  that  the  United  States  would  do  its  utmost 


tain  administrative  measures  based  upon  the  situ- 
ation created  by  the  Anschluss,  this  Government 
consistently  avoided  any  step  which  might  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  de  jure  recognition  of  the 
annexation  of  Austria  by  Germany. 

In  his  radio  address  on  May  27,  1941  President 
Roosevelt  referred  repeatedly  to  the  seizure  of 
Austria,  and  described  the  Austrians  as  the  first 
of  a  series  of  peoples  enslaved  by  Hitler  in  his 
march  of  conquest.2  Secretary  Hull  stated  at  a 
press  conference  on  July  27,  1942  that  "this  Gov- 
ernment has  never  taken  the  position  that  Austria 
was  legally  absorbed  into  the  German  Reich".3 
In  various  wartime  administrative  measures  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  freezing  of  assets,  Selec- 
tive Service,  and  registration  of  aliens,  Austrian 
nationals  were  included  in  a  separate  category 
from  the  German  or  were  assimilated  to  the  na- 
tionals of  countries  which  Germany  seized  or  occu- 
pied by  force. 


to  relieve  the  difficult  situation  in  Austria.  The  discus- 
sion also  covered  financial  questions,  including  the  un- 
freezing of  Austrian  funds  in  the  United  States,  which 
should  commence  directly  upon  the  completion  in  Austria 
of  certain  preliminary  technical  steps. 

On  Oct.  29  Dr.  Gruber  met  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Hilldring  to  consider  various  questions  relating  to  political 
and  economic  problems  in  Austria.  Dr.  Gruber  pointed  out 
the  political  disadvantage  of  having  within  the  frontiers 
of  Austria  a  large  group  of  displaced  persons  which  rep- 
resent in  numbers  about  10  percent  of  the  Austrian  popu- 
lation. General  Hilldring  promised  the  assistance  of  this! 
Government  in  solving  this  problem  as  expeditiously  asl 
possible.  Other  matters  discussed  were  the  restoration, 
of  Danube  barge  traffic  which  is  of  vital  importance  toj 
the  economy  of  Austria  and  the  operation  of  the  United' 
States  section  of  the  Allied  Commission  and  its  relations 
to  the  United  States  Government.  Dr.  Gruber  was  mostji 
appreciative  of  the  assistance  which  General  Clark  and 
his  personnel  are  rendering  to  Austria  in  the  establish- 
ment of  that  country  as  a  free  and  independent  democracy. 

2  Bulletin  of  May  31,  1941,  p.  648. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1,  1942,  p.  660. 
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The  United  States  has  accordingly  regarded 
Austria  as  a  country  liberated  from  forcible  domi- 
nation by  Nazi  Germany,  and  not  as  an  ex-enemy 
state  or  a  state  at  war  with  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  second  World  War.  The  Department  of 
State  believes  that  this  view  has  received  diplo- 
matic recognition  through  the  Moscow  Declara- 
tion on  Austria1  and  the  Declaration  issued  at 
Algiers  on  November  16, 1943  by  the  French  Com- 
mittee of  National  Liberation  concerning  the  in- 
dependence of  Austria.  In  accordance  with  the 
objectives  set  forth  in  the  Moscow  Declaration  to 
see  reestablished  a  free  and  independent  Austria, 
an  Austrian  Government  was  formed  after  free 
elections  were  held  on  November  25,  1945.2  This 
Austrian  Government  was  recognized  by  the  four 
powers  represented  on  the  Allied  Council,  as  an- 
nounced simultaneously  on  January  7,  1946  in 
Vienna  and  the  capitals  of  these  states.3  In  its 
meeting  of  April  25,  1946  the  Allied  Council, 
moreover,  considered  a  statement  of  the  United 
States  Government's  policy  in  Austria  made  by 
General  Mark  Clark,  and  expressed  its  general 
I1  agreement  with  section  I,  "Status  of  Austria",  in 
[  which  the  United  States  maintained  that  since 
Austria  had  been  liberated  from  Nazi  domination 
it  should  be  treated  as  a  liberated  area. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  State,  the 

I  judgment  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal 

'  rendered  at  Niirnberg  on  September  30-October  1, 

1946  gave  further  international  confirmation  to 

this  view  of  Austria's  status  by  defining  the  in- 

i  vasion  of  that  country  as  an  aggressive  act — "a 

premeditated  aggressive  step  in    furthering   the 

plan  to  wage  aggressive  wars  against  other  coun- 

I  tries".     The  Niirnberg  judgment  also  states  that 

I  "Austria  was  in  fact  seized  by  Germany  in  the 

month  of  March  1938". 

In  order  to  clarify  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  this  matter,  the  United 
States  Government  recognizes  Austria  for  all  pur- 
poses, including  legal  and  administrative,  as  a  lib- 
erated country  comparable  in  status  to  other  lib- 
erated areas  and  entitled  to  the  same  treatment, 
subject  only  to  the  controls  reserved  to  the  oc- 
cupying powers  in  the  new  agreement  on  control 
t  machinery  in  Austria  of  June  28,   1946.4    The 
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United  States  Government  believes  that  the  in- 
ternational acts  mentioned  above  are  adequate 
reason  for  all  members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
regard  Austria  as  a  liberated  country. 


Ninety  Surplus  Planes  Sold  to  Sweden 

A  Department  spokesman  said  on  October  24 
that  the  authorization  for  the  sale  of  90  surplus 
P-51  Mustang  fighter  planes  to  the  Government  of 
Sweden  was  given  at  the  request  of  that  Govern- 
ment, due  to  the  fact  that  these  planes  were  needed 
in  part  to  replace  and  furnish  spare  parts  for  50 
P-51's  sold  to  the  Swedish  Government  in  July 
1945  by  the  U.S.  Commercial  Co.  Therefore  the 
sale  may  be  properly  viewed  as  the  completion  of 
an  earlier  sale. 

The  planes  involved  in  both  transactions  were  in 
need  of  repairs  and  the  first  group  is  now  largely 
worn  out,  so  that  it  is  understood  that  the  second 
group  of  90  planes,  also  in  need  of  repair,  will 
necessarily  be  used  to  a  great  extent  for  can- 
nibalization  and  replacement  purposes. 

In  making  the  1945  sale  and  the  present  one,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  recognized  the 
fact  that  Sweden  rendered  valuable  services  to  the 
United  States  during  the  war  in  returning  the 
American  air  crews  forced  down  in  that  country, 
and  in  other  wartime  services.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  requisitioned  at  the  start  of  the  war 
several  hundred  Seversky  fighter  planes  being 
built  in  the  United  States  under  contract  for  the 
Swedish  Government,  and  although  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sweden  was  fully  compensated  finally  for 
the  loss,  the  action  naturally  hindered  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Swedish  air  forces  at  that  critical 
period  and  placed  some  moral  obligation  on  the 
United  States  to  rectify  when  possible  the  em- 
barrassment to  Sweden. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  6,  1943,  p.  310.     See  also  Bulletin 
of  Nov.  20,  1943,  p.  344. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  21,  1945,  p.  612.     See  also  Bulletin 
of  Oct.  28, 1945,  p.  665. 

3  Bulletin  of  Jan.  20,  1946,  p.  81. 

*  Bulletin  of  July  28, 1946,  p.  175. 
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Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce  and 
Navigation  With  China 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Republic  of  China  was  signed  at  Nanking  on  No- 
vember 2.1 

This  is  the  first  post-war  comprehensive  com- 
mercial treaty  to  be  signed  by  either  Government. 
In  1844  the  United  States  and  China  signed  their 
first  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce.  That 
treaty,  as  supplemented  and  modified  by  a  num- 
ber of  subsequent  treaties  and  agreements,  has  con- 
stituted the  basis  of  American-Chinese  relations 
throughout  a  century  of  cordial  friendship  between 
the  two  countries.  Developments  in  recent  years, 
particularly  the  relinquishment  by  this  country 
and  by  other  countries  of  extraterritorial  rights  in 
China,  and  changes  in  economic  and  commercial 
practices,  have  led  both  Governments  to  desire  to 
conclude  a  modern,  comprehensive  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  one  which 
is  based  in  general  on  the  principle  of  mutuality 
and  which  more  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  pres- 
ent day  international  relationships,  in  replacement 
of  earlier  treaties  relating  to  these  matters. 

The  treaty  is  somewhat  broader  in  scope  than 
existing  United  States  commercial  treaties  with 
respect  to  the  rights  for  corporations,  and  includes 
articles  relating  to  establishment,  land  holding, 
and  industrial  and  literary  property,  commercial 
articles  similar  in  principle  to  the  general  provi- 
sions of  recent  trade  agreements,  and  more  de- 
tailed coverage  of  exchange  control,  the  activities 
of  government  monopolies,  and  other  matters. 

This  treaty  will  supersede  existing  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  relating  to  es- 
tablishment, commerce,  and  navigation,  but  will 
not  limit  or  restrict  the  rights,  privileges,  and  ad- 
vantages accorded  by  the  treaty  for  the  relinquish- 
ment of  extraterritorial  rights  in  China  and  the 
regulation  of  related  matters  and  accompanying 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  countries  signed 
at  Washington  on  January  11,  1943. 

^or   text   of  treaty,   see  Department   of   State  press 
release  733  of  Nov.  4, 1946. 
2  Treaty  Series  978. 
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The  treaty  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Legislative  Yuan  for  approval  and  will  en- 
ter into  force  on  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications. 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Nanking  at  4 :  00  p.  m. 
standard  Nanking  time  for  the  United  States  of 
America  by  J.  Leighton  Stuart,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
Robert  Lacy  Smyth,  Special  Commissioner  and 
Consul  General  of  the  United  States  of  A.merica 
at  Tientsin ;  and  for  the  Republic  of  China  by  Dr. 
Wang  Shih-Chieh,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  Republic  of  China,  and  Dr.  Wang  Hua- 
Cheng,  Director  of  the  Treaty  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
China. 

Inter- American  Indian  Institute 

Venezuela 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  has  informed  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  the  receipt  by  the  MexicaiJ 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  notice  of  ad-J 
herence  of  Venezuela  to  the  Convention  Providing 
for  the  Creation  of  an  Inter-American  Indiad 
Institute,2  opened  for  signature  at  Mexico  Cityj 
from  November  1  to  December  31,  1940.  Thd 
notice  of  adherence  was  deposited  August  8,  1946J 

Air  Base  Returned  to  Peru 

[Released  to  the  press  October  271 

The  United  States  Government  has  concluded 
arrangements  with  the  Peruvian  Government  fod 
transfer  to  the  latter  of  the  El  Pato  Air  Base  ati 
Talara,  Peru,  implementing  the  termination  clausd 
of  the  agreement  signed  by  the  two  Governments 
on  April  24,  1942.  The  work  of  the  Joint  Invenj 
tory  Commission  having  been  completed,  the  datd 
of  the  transfer  of  the  base  to  Peru  has  been  fixed 
for  October  29,  1946. 

The  American  Ambassador  to  Peru,  Prentictf 
Cooper,  representing  the  United  States  Govern 
ment,  and  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Aeronautic^ 
Enrique  Gongora,  representing  the  Governmenj 
of  Peru,  will  be  present  at  the  delivery  ceremony; 
which  will  take  place  at  the  base. 
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Anglo-American  Oil  Policy:  Basis  of  Multilateral  Trade 


BY  CHARLES  RAYNER ' 


I  should  like  to  begin  with  a  discussion  of  three 
specific  points,  because  I  feel  that  much  of  the 
confusion  which  has  existed  about  the  proposed 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement,  concerning  which 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on  in  my 
address,  arises  from  a  misconception  concerning 
them.2 

These  three  points  have  to  do  specifically  with 
the  following  problems : 

(1)  our  petroleum  import  policy  in  its  relation- 
ship to  the  maximum  efficient  rate  of  production 
from  domestic  reserves 

(2)  the  observance  of  concession  contracts 
granted  by  foreign  powers  to  American  nationals 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any,  of  governmental  control 
over  the  petroleum  industry  as  contemplated  both 
by  the  Anglo- American  oil  agreement  and  by  its 
possible  expansion  to  a  multilateral  basis. 

In  a  broadcast  on  August  17,3  in  which  I  partici- 
pated, an  estimate  was  made  that  in  20  years'  time, 
consumption  figures  in  the  United  States  might  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Qy2  million  barrels  a  day, 
with  production  on  the  basis  of  present  trends  not 
more  than  approximately  3y2  million  barrels  a 
day.  The  difference,  it  was  assumed,  might  have 
to  be  imported.  The  statement  that  this  country 
was  faced  with  the  possibility  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuation of  present  known  trends  in  the  industry, 
of  being  forced  in  20  years'  time  to  import  some  3 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  satisfy  its  prospec- 
tive consumption  demand,  has  given  rise  to  much 
opposition  by  some  members  of  the  oil  industry. 
The  Government  officials  taking  part  in  the  broad- 
cast were  accused  of  again  raising  the  old  bogey 
of  an  "oil  scarcity". 

Well,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  facts  and  bear  in 
mind  that  this  discussion  refers  only  to  natural 
petroleum  and  excludes  the  possibilities  in  shale 
and  synthetic  oils.  A  projection  of  the  gradual 
yearly  increase  in  consumption  demand  over  the 


past  15  or  20  years,  if  continued  for  the  next  20 
years  or  until  1965,  would  indicate  a  domestic 
consumption  demand  of  between  &y2  and  7  million 
barrels  a  day.  It  would  mean  that  to  maintain 
the  present  quantity  of  reserves,  an  average  of  new 
discoveries  amounting  to  2  billion  barrels  a  year 
or  40  billion  barrels  for  the  period  would  be 
required.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  past  8  to  10  years  in  the  number  of  explora- 
tory holes  drilled  (from  2630  in  1938  to  5280  in 
1945),  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  new 
reserves  discovered  which,  if  projected  to  1965, 
would  approximate  a  maximum  efficient  rate  of 
production  of  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2>y2  to  4  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  These  facts 
and  data  on  prospective  consumption  and  produc- 
tion are  not  new  to  the  industry.  They  have  been 
stated  by  members  of  the  industry  itself  upon  a 
number  of  occasions.  The  net  result  based  on 
present  known  trends  is  a  widening  gap  which  in 
20  years'  time  would  approximate  3  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  which  presumably  would  have  to 
be  bridged  by  importations.  One  more  fact — at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  a  reserve  of  crude  pro- 
ducing capacity  had  been  established  amounting 
to  about  1,200,000  barrels  a  day.  At  present  rates 
we  are  today  producing  about  200,000  barrels  a 
day  over  the  maximum  efficient  rate.  To  quote 
William  B.  Heroy  in  this  connection — "instead 
therefore  of  having  a  large  excess  of  production 
capacity  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  coun- 
try now  has  a  substantial  deficiency." 

It  is  obvious  that  any  projection  for  a  20-year 
period  and  any  estimate  of  the  supply-demand 
picture  at  the  end  of  that  period  must  be  in  its 

1  Address  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Independ- 
ent Petroleum  Association  of  America  at  Ft.  Worth,  Texas, 
Oct.  29,  1946,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
Mr.  Rayner  is  adviser  on  Petroleum  Policy,  Department 
of  State. 

2  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Sept.  30,  1945, 
p.  481. 

3  Not  printed. 
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very  nature  highly  speculative  and  conjectural. 
Twenty  years  in  the  oil  industry  is  a  long  time. 
Over  two  thirds  of  the  oil  fields  now  producing  in 
the  United  States  were  undiscovered  twenty  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  hence  the  same  situation  may 
possibly  be  true.  But  petroleum,  in  the  recent 
war  years,  has  increased  so  tremendously  in  impor- 
tance as  a  prime  commodity  essential  to  our 
national  safety  and  our  economic  security  that 
your  Government  must  of  necessity  give  constant 
and  continuing  heed  to  the  prospects  indicated  by 
present  trends  in  the  industry.  The  Government 
must,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  present  facts,  con- 
template the  probability  that  this  country  will 
become  a  net  importer  of  oil  on  an  increasingly 
larger  scale.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
that  probability  before  its  hearers  that  this  phase 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  petroleum  situation 
was  discussed  in  the  broadcast  of  August  17. 

The  question  that  concerns  your  Association 
chiefly,  however,  is:  "What  is  to  be  our  future 
import  policy  and  can  we  rely  upon  it  to  safe- 
guard the  prosperity  of  our  domestic  industry?" 
That  is  a  fair  question  and  it  is  entitled  to  a  clear 
and  concise  answer.    Let  me  attempt  to  answer  it- 

1.  It  is  essential  to  the  national  safety  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  this  country  that  your 
Government  should  provide  every  legitimate 
means  leading  to  the  healthy  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  domestic  oil  industry  so  that  the 
prospecting  for  and  the  finding  of  new  oil  reserves 
may  be  given  added  encouragement.  Domestic 
oil  production  is  our  first  line  of  defense  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  primary  consideration. 

2.  Practices  which  tend  to  waste  oil  and  gas 
resources  should  be  terminated,  and  production 
should  be  limited  as  a  maximum  to  that  which 
can  be  produced  under  conditions  consonant  with 
good  conservation  practices. 

3.  In  the  event  that  the  optimum  rate  of  pro- 
duction for  domestic  petroleum  does  not  meet  do- 
mestic requirements,  a  legitimate  place  exists  for 
imports  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  either  of 
artificial  curtailment  of  demand  or  of  uneconomic 
exploitation  of  our  domestic  reserves.  In  other 
words,  imports  of  oil  will,  as  a  general  principle, 
supplement  and  not  replace  domestic  production, 
so  that  such  imports  will  not  create  conditions 
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harmful  to  the  continued  progress  and  efficiency 
of  the  domestic  industry. 

4.  The  United  States  Government,  in  the  light 
of  present  circumstances,  will  take  every  appro- 
priate means  to  encourage,  assist,  and  protect 
American  nationals  in  the  development  of  foreign 
oil  reserves. 

5.  Lastly,  it  is  the  continued  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  American  petroleum  industry  at  home 
and  abroad  with  all  its  ramifications  and  com- 
plexities that  will  be  a  prime  concern  of  your  Gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  protecting  its  national 
safety  and  its  economic  welfare. 

The  second  point  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
with  you  today  is  in  connection  with  the  sanctity 
of  concession  contracts.    There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  State  Department's  position  on  this  subject. 
It  still  upholds  the  principle  enunciated  in  the 
Anglo-American  oil  agreement  "That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  country  and  the  nationals  thereof 
shall  respect  all  valid  concession  contracts  and  law- 
fully acquired  rights,  and  shall  make  no  effort 
unilaterally  to  interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with 
such  contracts  or  rights."    I  want  to  make  this 
perfectly  clear,  as  some  misconception  has  devel- 
oped recently  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  American 
oil    companies.      This    principle    was    amplified 
somewhat  in  the  recent  broadcast.     Concession 
contracts  are  usually  granted  for  periods  ranging 
from  50  to  75  years.     Conditions  which  are  present 
at  the  time  the  concession  is  granted  may  often 
change  with  the  progress  of  economic  and  social 
advancement  so  that,  after  a  period  of  years,  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  either  of  the  grantor  or  the 
concessionaire  may  creep  in  and  gradually  develop 
until  some  form  of  unilateral  decisive  action  be- 
comes inevitable.     The  history  of  the  oil  business 
abroad  gives  ample  evidence  of  such  occurrences. 
It  was  suggested  in  the  broadcast  that  should  such 
a  dispute  arise  it  would  be  well  to  have  some 
tribunal  before  which  both  parties  to  the  dispute 
could  appear  voluntarily  and  be  heard  so  that  the 
world  would  know  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
case.     Such  action  would  be  suggested  at  the  incep- 
tion  of  the  difficulty  so  that  the  disagreement 
would  not  be  permitted  to  fester  until  drastic 
action  became  the  only  solution.    I  find  no  incon- 
sistency with  this  procedure  in  anything  that  was 
said  in  the  recent  broadcast. 
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The  third  point  has  to  do  with  the  extent  of 
governmental  control  over  the  petroleum  industry 
as  envisioned  in  the  Anglo-American  oil  agree- 
ment and  in  its  possible  expansion  to  a  multilateral 
oil  agreement.  The  former  agreement,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  able  counsel,  is  based  upon  voluntary  com- 
pliance as  specifically  stated  in  Article  Ylb  of  the 
agreement  itself,  and  nowhere  is  there  either  stated 
or  implied  any  power  of  enforcement  either  in  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  or  in  the  function  assigned 
to  the  International  Petroleum  Commission  pro- 
posed thereunder.  This  point  was  discussed  ex- 
haustively with  the  representatives  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  their  counsels  during  the  rewriting  of 
the  original  agreement.  The  wording  was  satis- 
factory to  the  industry  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment representatives  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  negotiations  from  their  inception  and  I 
can  unhesitatingly  assure  you  that  there  has  been 
complete  unanimity  on  this  subject.  Either  the 
industry  advisers  or  the  negotiators  would  have 
seriously  objected  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  if 
there  had  been  any  doubt  on  this  point. 

Now  as  to  the  multilateral  agreement.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  it  would  be  the  natural  out- 
growth of  the  Anglo-American  oil  agreement  since 
that  agreement  contemplates  an  expansion  from 
the  interim  bilateral  phase  to  a  permanent  multi- 
lateral agreement  embracing  all  interested  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  countries.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  determination  can  be  made  until 
the  agreement  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  is  voted 
upon  affirmatively  by  the  Senate.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  suggested  in  the  broadcast,  some  sort  of  a 
multilateral  agreement  might  possibly  emanate 
from  the  United  Nations,  presumably  from  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil that  would  prevent  it  from  setting  up  a  com- 
mission to  handle  petroleum.  But,  irrespective  of 
the  origin  of  such  a  commission,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  or  any  other  established  interna- 
tional economic  agency  will  be  brought  eventually 
into  relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  You 
may  be  assured  that  whatever  course  of  action  is 
eventually  undertaken,  this  Government  has  never 


contemplated  giving  more  than  advisory  functions 
to  any  international  body  in  the  petroleum  field 
created  either  under  the  Anglo-American  oil  agree- 
ment or  under  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  spoken  repeatedly  today  of  the  Anglo- 
American  oil  agreement  and  have  emphasized 
that  no  provision  in  that  agreement  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  either  the  Government  or  its 
nationals  to  comply  with  any  report  or  proposal 
made  by  the  International  Petroleum  Commission. 
I  have  emphasized  that  particular  phase  of  the 
agreement  advisedly,  since  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  on  this  point. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  by  attempting  to  give 
to  you  some  idea  of  the  great  contribution  to  peace 
and  world-wide  economic  prosperity  that  I  see  in 
an  international  agreement  on  a  commodity  as 
vital  and  as  volatile  as  oil.  I  feel  that  such  an 
attempt  is  of  particular  interest  to  your  associa- 
tion as  leaders  in  an  industry  of  which  we  as  Amer- 
ican oilmen  can  be  truly  proud. 

I  see  in  a  broad  international  understanding  on 
the  conduct  of  the  international  trade  in  oil  these 
advantages — all  of  which  formed  the  background 
and  are  encompassed  by  the  Anglo-American  oil 
agreement. 

1.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  agreement  would 
provide  for  a  cooperative  approach  to  common 
problems,  specifically  for  the  establishment  of  a 
forum  where  technical  and  economic  problems  in 
the  field  of  petroleum  may  be  openly  and  frankly 
discussed  by  expert  government  representatives. 
In  so  doing  it  would  provide  for  full  and  adequate 
government-industry  collaboration  and  consul- 
tation. 

2.  Such  an  agreement  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  negotiating  a  multilateral  agreement  based 
upon  the  acceptance  by  all  the  interested  produc- 
ing and  consuming  countries  of  fair  and  equitable 
principles  as  a  means  of  promoting  their  national 
and  economic  well-being. 

3.  Such  an  agreement  would  tend  to  eliminate 
practices  and  arrangements  restrictive  to  an  ex- 
panding international  trade  in  petroleum  whether 
such  harmful  activities  reflect  governmental  or 
private  policy. 

4.  Such  an  agreement  would  embody  a  formal 
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recognition  by  the  governments  concerned  of  the 
principle  of  equal  commercial  opportunity  and  fur- 
thermore a  recognition  that  when  rights  are  ac- 
quired to  explore  for  oil  and  to  develop  petroleum 
resources  in  any  other  country,  the  interests  of  such 
producing  country  should  be  safeguarded  with  a 
view  to  its  economic  advancement. 

5.  Such  an  agreement  would  assert  a  definite 
respect  for  valid  concession  contracts  and  other 
lawfully  acquired  rights  and  provide  against  mo- 
lestation of  such  rights  by  either  a  country  or  its 
nationals ;  thus  it  should  dissipate  the  atmosphere 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust  and  create  a  new  climate 
in  which  future  petroleum  problems  may  find  full- 
est government-industry  cooperation. 

6.  Lastly,  and  not  the  least  in  importance,  such 
an  agreement  would  provide  the  means  through 
which  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  our  interna- 
tional petroleum  relations  may  be  met  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  resolve  them  at  their  inception  by 
free  and  open  discussion  by  the  parties  at  interest 
so  that  such  difficulties  may  not  be  permitted  to 
develop  into  issues  of  major  proportions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  then  that  I  consider  an 
international  agreement  on  oil  an  extremely  im- 
portant step  forward  in  our  foreign  relations.  It 
will  serve  to  bring  about  international  good  will 
and  understanding  in  the  field  of  vital  commodity, 
one  that  has  definitely  become  of  major  importance 
to  our  own  national  security  and  economic  well- 
being  as  well  as  to  that  of  other  nations  through- 
out the  world.  It  will  contribute  largely  to  the  at- 
tainment of  peace  and  prosperity  among  nations 
through  the  promotion  of  cooperative  understand- 
ing and  through  the  elimination  of  the  many 
causes  of  friction  that  have  marred  international 
relations  in  the  past. 

Naval  Mission  Agreement  With 
Colombia 

[Released  to  the  press  October  14] 

In  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Eepublic  of  Colombia  there  was  signed 
on  October  14,  at  3 :  45  p.m.,  by  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson  and  Carlos  Sanz  de  Santamaria,  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
Colombia  to  the  United  States  of  America,  an 


agreement  providing  for  a  United  States  naval 
mission  to  Colombia  for  the  purpose  of  instruction 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Colombian  Navy. 

The  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  for  four 
years  from  the  date  of  signature  and  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  that  period  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Colombia. 

The  provisions  of  the  agreement  are  similar  to 
those  in  agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
other  American  republics  providing  for  the  detail 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  to  advise  the  armed 
forces  of  those  countries.  The  provisions  relate  to 
the  duties,  rank,  and  precedence  of  the  personnel  of 
the  mission,  the  travel  accommodations  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  the  provision  of  suitable  medical  atten- 
tion for  the  members  of  the  mission  and  their 
families,  and  related  matters. 

Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression, 
Volume  V 

The  recent  verdicts  in  the  Nurnberg  trials  and 
the  execution  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  have  caused 
a  reawakening  of  interest  in  the  documents  which 
aided  the  war  crimes  prosecution  in  obtaining 
a  just  and  legal  verdict  of  guilty.  These  docu- 
ments are  being  made  available  to  the  general 
public  in  a  series  of  eight  volumes,  three  of  which 
(volumes  III,  IV,  and  V)  have  already  been  com- 
pleted and  are  currently  available  at  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
eight-volume  set  is  being  sold  for  $18,  delivery 
being  made  of  each  volume  as  it  comes  off  the  press. 

Volumes  I  and  II,  yet  to  be  published,  will  offer 
explanatory  material  in  essay  form,  giving  back- 
ground material  and  explaining  the  documents 
which  appear  in  the  latter  six  volumes  of  the  series. 
The  documents  cover  the  methods  used  by  the  Nazi 
conspirators  to  gain  control  of  Germany,  their 
political  purge,  destruction  of  unions,  slave  labor 
and  concentration  camps,  and  the  plans  of  aggres- 
sion and  destruction  which  launched  the  past  war. 
A  minimum  of  legal  phraseology  is  used,  since  the 
series  is  intended  primarily  for  the  general  public. 
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Aid  for  American  Veterans  To  Study  Abroad 


The  Department  of  State  and  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration are  cooperating  in  the  policy  of  aid- 
ing American  veteran  students,  who  have  the  de- 
sire and  aptitude  to  study  abroad,  under  a  program 
which  it  is  expected  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  international  understanding 
so  vital  to  peace  in  the  post-war  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  more 
than  1,100  veterans  who  have  indicated  definite  de- 
sire to  study  abroad  have  already  received  certifi- 
cates of  eligibility  entitling  them  to  educational 
benefits.  In  addition  to  this  number,  hundreds  of 
other  certificates  of  eligibility  have  been  issued  for 
education  in  foreign  institutions  by  regional  offices 
of  the  Veterans  Administration  throughout  the 
country.  In  addition,  approximately  350  students 
already  have  been  successfully  enrolled  in  foreign 
institutions.  Veterans  on  the  rolls  are  widely 
scattered,  41  institutions  in  14  countries  being 
represented. 

A  list  comprising  903  foreign  institutions  at 
which  veterans  may  study  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  (the  "G.  I.  Bill")  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Veterans  Administration.  These 
approved  institutions  are  located  in  68  countries 
throughout  the  globe  and  include  many  of  the 
world's  leading  universities,  colleges,  and  profes- 
sional schools,  as  well  as  art  and  music  conserva- 
tories, technical  schools,  and  other  specialized 
institutions.1 

Hanging  from  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  on  the  north, 
to  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  on  the  south,  the  list 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  renowned  institutions 
which  have  long  attracted  American  students  to 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East,  many 
institutions  in  areas  where  few  Americans  have 
studied  before,  such  as  a  university  at  Malta  and 
an  agricultural  college  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

The  list  of  approved  institutions  as  it  now  stands 
is  not  a  final  one,  since  it  is  supplemented  periodi- 
cally upon  request  of  veterans  wishing  to  enrol 
for  courses  in  institutions  not  already  approved. 


For  example,  an  institution  in  Iceland  was  added 
at  the  request  of  a  veteran  who  married  an  Ice- 
landic girl  while  he  was  stationed  in  that  country 
and  who  desired  to  return  there  to  study  the  silver- 
smith's trade. 

The  requests  of  veterans  to  attend  certain  insti- 
tutions are  always  given  careful  consideration,  and 
if  there  is  any  question  regarding  the  status  of  the 
institution  concerned,  the  Foreign  Service  estab- 
lishments of  the  Department  of  State  make  neces- 
sary investigations  and  submit  data  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Canada  leads  all  other  foreign  countries  in  the 
number  of  approved  institutions,  the  present  total 
being  221.  England  has  141 ;  France,  63 ;  Italy, 
52;  Switzerland,  43;  Australia,  27;  China,  23; 
Mexico,  27;  Scotland,  21;  India,  19;  Belgium,  15; 
Colombia,  13 ;  and  Denmark  and  Sweden,  12  each. 

A  veteran  desiring  to  attend  a  foreign  institu- 
tion must  first  apply  for  benefits  under  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act.  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Form  1950,  "Application  for  Education 
or  Training",  may  be  obtained  from  the  Regional 
Veterans  Administration  office  nearest  the  vet- 
eran's residence,  from  the  Central  Office  of  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  Washington,  D.C.,  or  in 
foreign  countries  from  the  nearest  diplomatic  or 
consular  office  of  the  United  States.  This  com- 
pleted form  together  with  a  photostatic  copy  of 
the  honorable  discharge  papers  of  the  veteran 
must  be  returned  to  the  office  from  which  the  Form 
1950  was  obtained.  A  Veterans  Administration 
Form  1953,  "Certificate  of  Eligibility  and  Entitle- 
ment", is  then  issued  to  the  veteran.  This  form 
enables  him  to  enrol  in  any  institution  approved 
by  the  Veterans  Administration. 

As  soon  as  he  has  selected  the  institution  which 
he  desires  to  attend,  the  veteran  should  contact  the 
institution  and  request  acceptance  therein.  Not 
until  he  has  been  notified  by  the  institution  of  his 

1  For  list  of  the  foreign  institutions,  see  Department  of 
State  press  release  769,  Oct.  31,  1946. 
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acceptance  should  he  arrange  for  his  passport, 
visas,  and  transportation.  It  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  travel  allowances  as  part  of  the  veteran's 
benefits  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  346, 
known  as  the  "G.I.  Bill  of  Rights." 

Immediately  upon  his  enrolment  in  the  institu- 
tion, the  veteran  should  submit  his  Form  1953  to 
the  institution  for  endorsement.  This  endorsed 
form,  together  with  a  certified  statement  from  an 
official  of  the  institution  giving  information  re- 
garding the  classification,  course  being  pursued, 
whether  part-time  or  full-time  student,  etc.,  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  nearest  American  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  for  transmittal  via  State  De- 
partment channels  to  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. This  procedure  must  be  completed  before 
subsistence  allowance  may  be  authorized. 

The  educational  benefits  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act,  which  include  provision  for 
tuition  and  fees  up  to  $500  for  a  regular  school 
term  and  subsistence  allowance  of  $65  or  $90  per 
month,  are  open  to  qualified  veterans  who  initiate 
their  course  of  study  not  later  than  four  years 
after  the  date  of  discharge  or  the  termination  of 
World  War  II,  whichever  is  the  later. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  who  desire  to  at- 
tend institutions  in  foreign  countries  under  the 
provisions  of  the  "G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights"  are  ad- 
vised of  the  following  limitations  and  problems : 

1.  Approval  of  institutions  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration does  not  indicate  that  it  is  currently 
possible  for  veterans  to  attend  them  in  every  case, 
because  certain  countries  and  institutions  have 
found  it  impossible  to  accommodate  foreign  stu- 
dents during  the  immediate  post-war  period. 

2.  All  veterans  who  desire  to  study  abroad 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they  will  likely  encounter 
difficulties  in  connection  with  high  costs  of  liv- 
ing which,  together  with  restrictions  preventing 
American  students  from  taking  part-time  jobs 
while  attending  school,  make  it  impossible  in  many 
foreign  countries  for  the  veteran's  subsistence 
allowance  ($65  for  a  single  veteran,  or  $90  for  a 
veteran  with  a  dependent)  to  cover  minimum 
expenses. 

1  Btttt.fttn  of  Sept.  8,  1946,  p.  464,  and  Oct.  13,  1946, 
p.  690. 
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3.  Differences  in  scholastic  standards  pose  an- 
other problem  which  confronts  the  veteran  study- 
ing abroad.  Some  of  the  leading  universities  in 
Europe  will  not  admit  American  students  before 
they  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  under- 
graduate study,  and  some  insist  on  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  as  a  prerequisite  to  enrollment. 

4.  There  are  also  to  be  considered  differences  in 
scholastic  credits  and  classifications,  which  often- 
times render  it  difficult  to  transfer  from  American 
to  foreign  institutions,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Housing,  food,  and  clothing  shortages  as  well 
as  other  unfavorable  post-war  conditions  in  the 
occupied  territories  of  Germany,  Austria,  Japan, 
and  Korea,  preclude  the  possibility  of  study  in 
these  areas  on  the  part  of  American  veterans  or 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States  during  the 
immediate  future. 

Veterans  wishing  to  study  abroad  should  request 
information  on  all  such  problems  regarding  the 
institution  and  the  foreign  country  in  which  they 
are  interested  by  addressing  their  inquiries  to  the 
Foreign  Education  Division  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C.,  if  residing  in  the 
United  States,  or  to  the  nearest  diplomatic  or 
consular  office  of  the  United  States,  if  residing 
abroad. 

Coffee  Request  to  Brazil  Terminated 

[Released  to  the  press  October  22] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
22  that  a  note  had  been  presented  to  the  Brazilian 
Embassy  in  Washington  withdrawing  the  request 
made  on  September  28,  1946,  for  500,000  bags  of 
coffee  to  be  placed  on  the  market  in  October  1946.1 

This  action  was  taken  as  the  "Memorandum  of 
Understanding  between  the  Governments  of 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  of  America  concern- 
ing coffee  prices  and  supplies"  was  terminated  by 
the  decontrol  of  coffee  prices  announced  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  on  October  17, 
1916.  The  memorandum  of  understanding  men- 
tioned above  was  to  endure  until  March  31,  1947 
or  as  long  as  coffee  was  subject  to  price  control, 
whichever  was  the  shorter  period. 
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Recipients  Under  Cultural 
Cooperation  Program 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  October 
16  the  awarding  of  grants-in-aid  to  three  Ameri- 
can educators  under  the  program  providing  for 
the  exchange  of  professors  and  technical  experts 
between  this  country  and  the  other  American 
republics. 

Frederick  L.  Adair,  former  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  former  chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Lying-in-Hospital  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  lecture  at  the  universities  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Cordoba,  Santa  Fe,  and  La  Plata.  He  has  been 
invited  by  the  Society  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology of  Argentina  as  a  special  delegate  to  the 
Sixth  Argentine  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology and  will  deliver  several  lectures  and  medi- 
ate in  the  discussion  of  these  subjects. 

A.  C.  Howell,  professor  of  English,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  will  serve  for  a  year  as  visiting 
professor  of  English  and  American  literature  at 
the  National  University  of  San  Carlos,  Guatemala. 

Mark  Hanna  Watkins,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  sociology,  Fisk  University,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  will  spend  a  year  in  Guatemala  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Indian  language  of  Guatemala, 
under  the  technical  direction  of  the  National 
Indian  Institute  of  Guatemala. 

On  October  18  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced two  additional  grants-in-aid  to  Ameri- 
cans to  lecture  and  teach  in  the  American  republics. 

Albert  L.  Delisle,  formerly  assistant  professor 
of  biology,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  will  serve  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  botany  at  the  National  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Medellin,  Colombia.  He  will  remain  in 
Colombia  for  one  year,  teaching  courses  in  general 
biology,  elementary  and  advanced  botany,  plant 
taxonomy,  and  plant  physiology. 

Herman  H.  Henkle,  director,  processing  depart- 
ment, Library  of  Congress,  will  confer  with  lead- 
ing librarians  of  Guatemala,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Peru  during  the 
period  from  October  9  to  November  18, 1946. 

The  Department  of  State  on  October  17  an- 
nounced that  Yeh  Chien-yu,  Chinese  cartoonist 


and  artist,  will  spend  a  year  in  this  country  under 
the  cultural-cooperation  program.  After  a  two- 
week  tour  of  art  centers  and  museums  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Yeh  arrived  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber and  is  expected  to  spend  one  or  two  months 
visiting  art  centers  and  museums  in  the  East. 

Non-Military  Activities  in  Japan 

Summation  no.  11  for  the  month  of  Ausrust, 
1946  of  non-military  activities  in  Japan,  consist- 
ing of  information  on  political,  economic,  and 
social  activities,  was  released  to  the  press  simul- 
taneously by  General  Headquarters,  Supreme 
Commander  for  Allied  Powers,  Tokyo,  and  by  the 
War  Department  in  Washington  on  October  20. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Warde  M.  Cameron  as  Executive  Assistant,  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  effective  May  2, 
1946. 

Ernest  A.  Gross  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  effective  May  4, 1946. 

Norman  T.  Ness  as  Director,  Office  of  Financial  and 
Development  Policy,  effective  August  12,  1946. 

Dallas  W.  Dort  as  Adviser  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation, 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  effec- 
tive September  8,  1946. 

Harlow  J.  Heneman  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  effective  Septem- 
ber 25,  1946. 

Clare  H.  Timberlake  as  Chief,  Division  of  African 
Affairs,  effective  October  7,  1946. 

Robert  P.  Terrill  as  Associate  Chief,  International  Re- 
sources Division,  effective  October  20,  1946. 

Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  22 

AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEPT  REPARATIONS 
PAYMENT' 

§  301.30  Authority  to  accept  reparations  payment. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Security  Policy, 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs  and  in  accordance  with  current  general 
policies  of  the  Department,  shall  be  responsible  for  ne- 
gotiating for  and  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 


1 11  Federal  Register  12609. 
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Government  both  property  and  funds  allocated  to  the 
United  States  as  reparations  payments.  The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Security  Policy,  acting  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  as  the  owning  agency  in  case  of  physical 
property,  will  declare  such  property  surplus,  when  appro- 
priate, and  make  it  available  to  the  proper  disposal  agency 
subject  to  such  special  considerations  as  are  contained  in 
the  international  agreements  under  which  such  property 
is  allocated  to  the  United  States.  Funds  received,  either 
directly  as  reparations  payments  or  as  a  result  of  sales  of 
physical  property,  will  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
in  the  United  States  Treasury.  More  specifically,  the 
Director  shall : 

(a)  Arrange,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  establish  and  chair  an 
Interdepartmental  Advisory  Committee  on  Reparations 
Property  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations of  other  interested  Government  agencies. 

(6)  Receive  data  provided  by  the  Allied  Control  Council 
(ACC)  and  the  Inter- Allied  Reparation  Agency  (IARA) 
with  respect  to  properties  which  become  available  as 
reparations  and  transmit  it  to  the  secretariat  of  the  In- 
terdepartmental Advisory  Committee  for  circularization 
to  all  interested  United  States  agencies  and  business  firms. 

(c)  Determine  the  properties  to  be  sought  for  allocation 
to  the  United  States  as  reparations  on  the  basis  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Interdepartmental  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  conduct  necessary  correspondence  with  the 
Allied  Control  Council  (ACC),  Inter-Allied  Reparation 
Agency  (IARA),  and  such  other  agencies  or  governments 
as  may  be  appropriate. 

(R.S.  161,  Pub.  Law  584,  79th  Cong.;  5  U.S.C.  22) 

This  regulation  shall  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 

[SEAL]  Dean  Acheson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State 

Departmental  Regulations 

116.1    Office    of    the    Legal    Adviser    (Le):     (Effective 

9-6-46) 

I        Functions.    The  functions  of  Le  shall  include: 

A        Economic  Affairs. 

1  Providing  legal  services  for  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  and  for  the  offices  (other  than  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Liquidation)  under  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  economic 
matters  otherwise  arising  in  the  Department. 
B        Treaties  and  Other  International  Agreements. 

1  Collecting,  compiling,  and  maintaining  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements. 
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2  Performing  research  and  furnishing  information 
and  advice  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  exist- 
ing or  proposed  instruments. 

3  Procedural  matters,  including  the  preparation 
of  full  powers,  ratifications,  proclamations,  and  protocols. 

4  Matters  related  to  the  signing  of  ratifications, 
proclamations,  and  registration  of  treaties  and  other 
international  agreements. 

5  Custody  of  the  original  texts  of  treaties  and 
other  international  agreements. 

6  Typing  an  I  binding  of  the  official  (ribbon)  copies 
of  treaties,  agreements,  and  so  forth,  prepared  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

C        Public  Affairs.     (Added  10-21-46) 

1  Providing  legal  services  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs,  and  for  the  Offices  and  Divisions 
under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Public 
Affairs. 


II 


Organization. 


A        Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  Affairs. 
B        Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Special  Legal  and 
Public  Affairs.     (Added  10-21-46) 

182.6    Advisory   Committee   on  Voluntary   Foreign   Aid 
(VFA):   (Effective  5-14-46) 

I        Functions. 

A  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  (VFA)  was  established  under  authority  of  similar 
letters  from  the  President  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Agriculture  on  May  14,  1946,  "to  tie  together  the  Govern- 
mental and  private  programs  in  the  field  of  foreign  relief 
and  to  work  with  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee  and 
other  interested  agencies  and  groups" ;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  liaison  advisory  and  consultative 
functions  formerly  performed  by  the  President's  War  Re- 
lief Control  Board  terminated  by  Executive  Order  9723 
of  May  14,  1946. 

B  The  Committee  exercises  advisory  functions  to 
guide  the  public  and  agencies  seeking  support  of  the 
public,  in  the  solicitation  and  appropriate  and  productive 
use  of  contributions  for  voluntary  foreign  aid,  including 
projects  of  a  related  character,  other  than  religious,  and 
donated  as  expressions  of  the  humanitarian  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  the  welfare  of  the  war-stricken 
people.     To  this  end  the  Committee  undertakes : 

1  Liaison  and  consultation  between  appropriate 
Federal,  international  and  other  public  authorities  and 
private  bodies  of  related  interests  to  facilitate  policies 
and  procedures. 

2  Appraisals  abroad  of  foreign  relief  and  other 
wants  appropriate  for  American  voluntary  support,  and 
of  the  evaluation  of  American  voluntary  operations. 

3  Maintenance  of  a  public  record  of  the  organiza- 
tion, programs,  operations,  receipts,  and  disbursements 
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voluntarily  filed  by  agencies  making  appeals  for  foreign 

aid. 

4        Evaluation      of      voluntary      agency      programs, 

budgets  and  operations,  and  correlation  with  related 

public  programs  in  collaboration  with  appropriate  public 

authorities  and  private  bodies  of  interest. 

C        On  matters  concerning  the  foreign  policy  of  the 

Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Committee  will  be 

guided  by  the  Department  of  State. 

II  Organization.  The  Advisory  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  since  much  of  the 
activity  concerning  foreign  relief  is  now  centered  in  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture.  Representatives 
and  observers  of  the  Departments  of  State,  War,  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  and  Justice,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Eelief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee  for  Refugees,  and  the  American 
Red  Cross  have  been  designated  by  the  heads  of  these 
agencies  to  collaborate  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  and 
to  participate  in  its  meetings  for  the  consideration  of 
matters  of  special  interest. 

III  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  shall  serve  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  act  at  its  direction  in  accom- 
plishing the  functions  enumerated  under  paragraph  I,  and 
as  follows : 

A  In  order  that  the  coordinating  relationship  with 
voluntary  foreign  relief  agencies  may  be  provided,  and 
their  programs  integrated  with  public  programs,  as 
requested  by  the  President,  and  the  responsibility  therefor 
discharged  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  will  maintain  interdepartmental 
liaison  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
(including  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee),  and  in 
related  matters  with  the  Departments  of  War,  Commerce, 
'and  Justice,  and  will  work  closely  with  the  staffs  of  these 
and  other  Federal  agencies,  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  the  Intergovernmental 
[Committee  for  Refugees,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
|private  agencies,  in  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures of  mutual  interest  in  the  field  of  voluntary  foreign 
laid. 

B  The  Secretariat  will  assume  responsibility  for 
I  definitive  action  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  matters 
(within  its  terms  of  reference,  and  will,  in  related  matters 
which  require  policy  determination  or  procedures  outside 
of  its  competence,  supply  the  appropriate  agency  with 
background  information  and  recommendations. 

C  Offices  and  Divisions  of  the  Department  of  State 
are  requested  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretariat 
any  matters  involving  voluntary  foreign  aid  which  should 
[receive  the  consideration  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
[including  information  and  reports  received  from  abroad, 
or  extracts  from  general  reports  which  have  specific  refer- 
ence or  application  to  voluntary  foreign  aid  or  relief.     The 


Secretariat  shall  be  attached  to  the  Department  through 
the  Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health 
Affairs  (ILH)  which  will  provide  such  administrative 
services  and  facilities  for  the  Secretariat  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 

193.3        Institute    of    Inter-American    Affairs    (IIAA): 

(Effective  5-20-46) 

I  Functions.  The  Institute  was  formed  to  aid  and 
improve  the  health  and  general  welfare  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  in  collaboration  with  their 
governments  ;  and  is  carrying  out  the  cooperative  program 
entered  into  under  agreements  with  the  other  American 
republics  in  the  fields  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  food 
supply.  Through  the  facilities  of  the  Institute,  admin- 
istrative and  other  general  services  are  performed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  other  American  republics  for  the 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.  (IAEF), 
and  for  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Transportation 
(HAT),  Prencinradio,  Inc.  (PCR),  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Navigation  Corporation  (IANC),  these  last  three  cor- 
porations being  in  process  of  liquidation. 

II  Organization,  Management,  and  Relation  to  the 

Department. 

A  The  Institute  is  a  membership  corporation  formed 
under  the  Laws  of  Delaware,  and  has  no  capital  stock. 
The  members  are  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
they  in  turn  elect  directors  from  their  own  number.  The 
Secretary  has  designated  as  members  of  the  Institute 
Assistant  Secretaries  Braden  (Chairman),  Benton,  Clay- 
ton, and  Russell,  together  with  a  representative  from 
the  Office  of  each  of  the  above-named  Assistant  Secretaries, 
and  two  operating  officials  of  the  Institute.  Each  of  the 
members  has  been  made  a  director.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Institute  and 
the  representatives  from  the  offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

B  The  Board  of  Directors  has  full  management  of 
the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and  elects  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  and  approves  the  appointment 
of  the  division  directors.  The  officers  and  division  di- 
rectors carry  on  the  Institute's  operations  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  and  resolutions  of  the  directors.  The 
Executive  Committee  acts  on  all  policy  matters  between 
meetings  of  the  Board.  The  Institute  has  its  own  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
other  American  republics. 

C  Existing  liaison  relationships  and  communication 
channels  between  the  Institute  and  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment have  not  been  changed  by  the  termination  of  the 
Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs ;  all  formal  policy  com- 
munications between  the  Department  and  the  Institute 
clear  through  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
American  Republic  Affairs. 
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Walter  M.  Rudolph,  author  of  "International  Industrial 
Control  of  Quinine",  is  Chief  of  the  Programs  Section, 
Industry  Branch,  Division  of  International  Resources, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 
Mr.  Rudolph  was  assisted  in  the  research  and  organiza- 
tion of  sections  II  and  III  of  the  article  by  Philip  H. 
Blaisdell,  formerly  Divisional  Assistant  in  the  Programs 
Section. 

Perry  N.  Jester,  F.S.O.,  author  of  the  article  on  the 
National  War  College,  is  an  officer-trainee  at  the  College. 
Mr.  Jester  was  formerly  Acting  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Training  Services,  Office  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 
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PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  AIR  LAW  DEVELOPMENTS 


by  Stephen  Latckford 


The  principal  topics  discussed  by  the 'International  Technical 
Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts  in  July  19^6  were  as  fol- 
lows: air-carrier  liability  for  damages  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty; recordation  cf  title  to  aircraft  and  aircraft  mortgages; 
and  legal  status  of  aircraft  personnel  and  commander.  This 
article  explains  views  of  the  United  States  Government  on 
merging  of  CITE  J  A  activities  into  functions  of  the  committee 
on  international  air  law  provided  for  by  the  First  Assembly 
ofPICAO. 


The  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Commissions  of 
CITEJA  met  in  Paris  in  July  1946.  The  purpose 
of  these  CITEJA 1  meetings  was  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  sessions  of  CITEJA  held  in  Cairo, 
Egypt,  in  November  1946.  The  CITEJA  commis- 
sions met  at  Cairo  beginning  on  November  6, 
and  the  fifteenth  plenary  session  of  CITEJA  be- 
gan on  November  14  and  was  scheduled  to  last 
until  November  19.  The  following  countries  were 
represented  at  the  July  1946  sessions  in  Paris: 
United  States,  Belgium,  Egypt,  Finland,  France, 
United  Kingdom,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  and  Czechoslovakia.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  president  of  the  CITEJA,  J.  P.  Niboyet, 
and  the  secretary  general,  Edmond  Sudre,  there 
was  a  total  of  28  representatives  of  the  countries 
listed. 


The  following  persons  attended  the  CITEJA 
sessions  in  July  as  observers :  Albert  Roper,  who  is 
at  present  the  secretary  general  of  both  the  Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion (PICAO) — provided  for  in  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  international  civil  aviation  adopted  at 
Chicago  on  December  7, 1944 — and  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (ICAN)  — 
functioning  under  the  international  convention  for 
the  regulation  of  aerial  navigation  adopted  at 
Paris  on  October  13,  1919;  and  Eugene  Pepin, 
chief  of  the  Legal  Studies  Section  of  the  Air 
Transport  Bureau  of  the  secretariat  of  PICAO. 

1  Comity  International  Technique  d'Bxperts  Juridiques 
Aeriens,  an  international  drafting  committee  composed  of 
air-law  experts. 
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The  United  States  delegation  at  the  sessions  of 
CITE  J  A  in  July  of  this  year  consisted  of  Arnold 
W.  Knauth  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  special- 
ist in  shipping  and  aviation  law;  J.  Brooks  B. 
Parker  of  Philadelphia,  specialist  in  insurance 
matters,  and  Paul  Reiber  of  the  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America. 

At  the  July  1946  sessions  the  First  Commission 
of  CITEJA  had  under  consideration  a  proposed 
international   convention   on   the  recordation   of 
title  to  aircraft  and  aircraft  mortgages,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  facilitate  dealing  in  and  financ- 
ing of  aircraft  engaged  in  international  air  navi- 
gation.   In  1931  the  CITEJA  adopted  provision- 
ally two  separate  draft  conventions,  one  dealing 
with  the  recordation  of  title  to  aircraft  and  the 
other  with  aircraft  mortgages.    After  the  Chicago 
civil  aviation  conference  of  1944  was  held,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  made  inquiries 
of  various  governments  as  to  whether  they  would 
authorize  signature  in  Washington  of  two  conven- 
tions, one  relating  to  the  recordation  of  title  to 
aircraft  and  the  other  to  aircraft  mortgages.    The 
drafts  circulated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  contained  a  few  suggested  modifications  of 
the  CITEJA  1931  drafts.     However,  no  definite 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  signing  the  two 
drafts  proposed  by  this  Government.    At  its  four- 
teenth plenary  session  held  in  Paris  in  January 
1946,  the  CITEJA  decided  to  transmit  its  two 
1931  drafts  to  the  PICAO  for  consideration  by 
the  First  Interim  Assembly  of  PICAO,  which  met 
at  Montreal  in  May  1946.2 

During  the  sessions  of  the  legal  commission  of 
the  First  Interim  Assembly  at  Montreal  a  number 
of  difficulties  arose  in  the  matter  of  endeavoring 
to  reconcile  conflicting  principles  of  national  laws 
concerning  the  form  and  effect  of  aircraft  mort- 


2  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  final  action  on 
CITEJA  projects  was  taken  at  periodic  international  con- 
ferences on  private  international  air  law,  but  they  are 
now  submitted  by  CITEJA  to  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  at  Montreal  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible final  adoption  and  signature  at  the  Assembly  meetings 
of  that  Organization,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO  and  agreed  to 
by  CITEJA. 


gages.  The  legal  commission  prepared  the  text  of 
a  combined  draft  convention  dealing  with  the  rec- 
ordation of  title  to  aircraft  and  aircraft  mortgages, 
after  having  given  consideration  to  the  two 
CITEJA  1931  drafts  and  the  modifications  thereof 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  by  the  representatives  of 
other  governments.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  res- 
olution requesting  the  various  governments,  the 
CITEJA,  and  other  interested  parties,  to  submit 
comments  on  this  combined  draft  to  the  Interim 
Council  of  PICAO  by  January  1,  1947.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  these  comments  will  be  considered  by 
the  Interim  Council  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  re- 
port on  the  problems  involved  for  submission  to  the 
Second  Assembly. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  convention  on  recordation 
of  title  and  aircraft  mortgages  as  developed  at 
Montreal  provides  for  the  recording  by  each  con- 
tracting state  in  a  national  aircraft  property  rec- 
ord of  title  to  aircraft,  and  establishes  the  form  and 
effect  of  aircraft  mortgages  and  other  similar  en- 
cumbrances recorded  in  the  aircraft  property  rec- 
ord, with  a  view  to  having  such  titles  and  mort- 
gages accorded  recognition  in  other  contracting 
states.  At  its  July  1946  sessions  the  CITEJA  ap- 
pointed reporters  to  make  a  study  of  the  draft  de- 
veloped at  Montreal,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing the  taking  of  appropriate  action  thereon  at 
the  November  1946  sessions  of  CITEJA  in  Cairo, 
Egypt. 

The  First  Commission  of  CITEJA  also  had 
under  consideration  in  July  1946  a  proposed  con- 
vention dealing  with  the  liability  of  air-transport 
operators  in  the  event  of  aerial  collisions.  The 
CITEJA  adopted  a  draft  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject at  its  eleventh  plenary  session  at  Bern, 
Switzerland,  in  September  1936.  This  draft  was 
submitted  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
on  Private  International  Air  Law  at  Brussels  in 
September  1938.  The  American  delegation  to  the 
Brussels  conference  took  the  position  that  a  con- 
vention on  aerial  collisions  would  be  premature 
and  that  any  definite  action  on  the  subject  should 
be  postponed  until  ample  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  to  examine,  in  the  light  of  experience,  the 
many  problems  involved  in  aerial  collisions  and 
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their  complex  ramifications.  The  American  dele- 
gation at  Brussels  submitted  numerous  proposals 
concerning  the  CITEJA  draft  convention  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Brussels  conference  in  the 
event  that  it  should  decide  to  take  action  on  the 
CITEJA  project.  However,  the  conference  at 
Brussels  adopted  a  resolution  referring  the 
CITEJA  draft  back  to  CITEJA  for  further  con- 
sideration along  with  the  proposals  on  the  draft 
submitted  by  several  delegations  at  the  Brussels 
conference.3  The  resolution  stated  that  this  ac- 
tion was  taken  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
posals on  the  CITEJA  draft  submitted  at  Brus- 
sels and  the  lack  of  time  available  to  undertake 
a  careful  examination  of  the  project.  The 
CITEJA  draft  set  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  operators  of  aircraft  might  claim  a  limita- 
tion of  liability  in  the  event  of  aerial  collisions; 
provided  for  a  method  of  apportioning  damage 
awards  between  passengers  and  property,  and  of 
apportioning  damages  between  the  operators  of 
collided  aircraft  in  the  event  of  concurrent  negli- 
gence; and  set  forth  the  conditions  under  which 
the  operators  of  collided  aircraft  would  be  liable 
for  damages  caused  on  the  surface  as  the  result 
of  aerial  collisions. 

It  is  understood  that  while  the  experts  attending 
the  CITEJA  sessions  in  July  1946  felt  that  some 
progress  should  be  made  in  the  development  of  a 
proposed  convention  on  aerial  collisions  they  did 
not  feel  that  the  matter  was  urgent.  A  number  of 
the  proposals  made  by  the  American  delegation  at 
Brussels  in  September  1938  were  adopted  at  the 
CITEJA  sessions  in  July  1946.  As  the  result  of 
the  discussions  in  July  of  this  year  a  new  text  was 
prepared  by  the  reporter  for  this  subject,  for  con- 
sideration at  the  CITEJA  sessions  in  Cairo  in 
November  1946. 

The  Second  Commission  of  CITEJA,  which  met 
in  Paris  in  July  1946,  had  under  consideration  the 
proposed  revision  of  the  convention  for  the  unifi- 
cation of  certain  rules  relating  to  international 
transportation  by  air,  signed  at  Warsaw  on  Oc- 
tober 12, 1929.  This  convention  sets  forth  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  air-transport  operator  will 
be  liable  for  damages  to  persons  and  property  in 
international    transportation    and    permits    the 


operator  to  claim  a  limitation  of  his  liability  under 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  convention.  The 
convention  also  contains  detailed  provisions  as  to 
the  form  and  effect  of  air-transport  documents  con- 
sisting of  passenger  tickets,  baggage  checks,  and 
air  waybills.  The  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  are  parties  to  this  convention.4 

During  the  CITEJA  sessions  in  Paris  in  Jan- 
uary 1946  the  Second  Commission  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Warsaw  con- 
vention, most  of  which  were  of  a  clarifying  nature. 
The  CITEJA  referred  its  proposals  to  the  PICAO 
at  Montreal  for  the  consideration  of  the  First  In- 
terim Assembly  of  PICAO.  The  First  Assembly 
adopted  a  resolution  referring  the  CITEJA  pro- 
posals back  to  CITEJA  for  further  study  with  a 
view  to  considering  the  need  of  a  more  complete 
and  extensive  revision  of  the  convention.  One  of 
the  results  of  the  discussion  of  the  Warsaw  con- 
vention by  the  CITEJA  in  July  1946  was  the 
preparation  of  a  questionnaire  containing  a  num- 
ber of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  CITEJA 
experts  in  order  to  aid  the  reporter  for  this  subject 
in  preparing  a  text  for  consideration  by  CITEJA 
at  its  sessions  in  Cairo  in  November  1946.  The 
resolution  of  the  First  Interim  Assembly  regard- 
ing the  Warsaw  convention  provides  for  a  study  by 
the  Council  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  at  Montreal  of  any  proposals  for  the 
amendment  of  the  convention  that  might  be 
adopted  by  the  CITEJA  in  Cairo  in  November 
1946  and  of  any  comments  on  the  subject  which 
the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO  may  receive  from 
interested  governments  and  other  sources,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 


3  For  a  discussion  regarding  the  action  taken  on  the 
CITEJA  draft  at  the  Brussels  conference,  see  report  of 
the  American  Delegation  to  that  conference  (Department 
of  State  publication  1401,  Conference  Series  42,  p.  16). 
For  the  text  of  the  CITEJA  draft  which  was  before  the 
Brussels  conference,  see  the  Report  of  the  American  Dele- 
gation to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Private 
Air  Law,  p.  48.  This  was  a  diplomatic  conference  to 
which  the  various  governments  sent  officially  accredited 
delegates. 

4  Treaty  Series  876. 
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tion  may  be  disposed  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
revision  of  the  convention  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  of  that  organization  in  1947. 

At  the  July  1946  sessions  of  CITEJA  the  Fourth 
Commission  had  under  consideration  a  proposed 
convention  dealing  with  the  legal  status  of  the  air- 
craft navigating  personnel  and  of  the  aircraft  com- 
mander. In  1931  the  CITEJA  adopted  provision- 
ally a  proposed  convention  dealing  with  the  legal 
status  of  the  aircraft  commander.  Since  that  time, 
and  over  a  period  of  several  years,  it  has  given 
consideration  to  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  con- 
vention on  the  legal  status  of  the  aircraft  navigat- 
ing personnel.  As  directed  by  the  CITEJA  at  its 
sessions  in  January  1946,  the  reporter  prepared  for 
consideration  in  July  of  this  year  a  single  text  deal- 
ing with  both  the  navigating  personnel  and  the 
commander.  The  draft  submitted  by  the  reporter 
to  the  July  1946  sessions  of  the  CITEJA  so  far  as 
it  related  to  the  navigating  personnel  contained  the 
basic  principles  regarding  the  form  and  effect  of 
the  contract  of  employment  of  the  personnel  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  be  entitled 
to  repatriation,  which  had  appeared  in  previous 
CITEJA  drafts.  The  portions  of  the  project  sub- 
mitted to  the  July  sessions  that  dealt  with  the  air- 
craft commander  contained  certain  basic  principles 
of  the  CITEJA  1931  draft  which  vested  the  com- 
mander with  certain  powers  of  safety,  discipline, 
and  authority  on  board  the  aircraft  and  set  forth 
the  conditions  under  which  he  could  bind  his  prin- 
cipal in  incurring  necessary  expenses  for  safe- 
guarding the  persons  and  property  carried  on  the 
aircraft. 

The  general  sentiment  among  the  members  of 
the  United  States  section  of  the  CITEJA  at  this 
time  is  to  favor  the  development  of  a  proposed 
convention  dealing  solely  with  the  status  of  the 
aircraft  commander.  The  United  States  members 
feel  that  the  combined  draft  presented  at  the 
July  1946  sessions  of  CITEJA  contains  provisions 
regarding  the  contract  of  employment  that  might 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  contract  between 
the  members  of  the  navigating  personnel  and  the 
operators  of  aircraft.  The  members  of  the  United 
States  section  are,  therefore,  in  favor  of  having 
the  CITEJA  again  deal  with  the  general  subject 
on  the  basis  of  two  separate  drafts,  one  relating 


to  the  status  of  the  navigating  personnel  and  the 
other  to  the  status  of  the  commander  of  the  air- 
craft, so  as  to  facilitate  the  action  of  interested 
governments  in  becoming  a  party  to  one  of  the 
conventions  but  not  the  other,  if  they  so  desire. 
The  CITEJA  reporter  who  presented  the  combined 
draft  at  the  July  1946  sessions  of  the  CITEJA  has 
indicated  that  he  will  present  two  separate  drafts 
at  the  sessions  of  the  CITEJA  in  Cairo  in  No- 
vember of  this  year  if  the  CITEJA  then  decides 
to  have  this  done. 

The  discussions  at  the  July  1946  sessions  of  the 
CITEJA  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  projects  of  the 
First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Commissions  described 
above.  Other  subjects  on  the  agenda  were  as  fol- 
lows :  relation  between  CITEJA  and  PICAO ;  ar- 
bitration functions  proposed  for  the  CITEJA; 
aviation  insurance ;  general  average  (similar  to  the 
maritime  doctrine  where  there  is  an  adjustment  of 
voluntary  sacrifices  of  property  on  board  for  the 
preservation  of  the  vessel) ;  hiring  and  charter- 
ing of  aircraft ;  postal  salvage ;  global  or  over-all 
limitation  of  liability  (accumulation  of  liability 
of  the  aircraft  operator  where  in  a  single  instance 
the  operator  may  be  found  to  be  liable  for  dam- 
ages under  two  or  more  conventions) ;  abandon- 
ment (similar  to  the  maritime  practice  where  a 
damaged  vessel  is  abandoned  by  the  owner  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors)  ;  authority  of  foreign  judg- 
ments (involving  the  extent  to  which  courts  of 
the  various  countries  would  enforce  foreign  judg- 
ments obtained  under  the  provisions  of  private 
air-law  conventions) ;  and  tourist  aviation  (facili- 
tation of  tourist  traffic  by  privately  owned  air- 
craft). 

The  questions  which  were  on  the  agenda  for  the 
July  1946  sessions  of  the  CITEJA  have  been  given 
further  consideration  at  the  sessions  of  the 
CITEJA  in  Cairo  in  November  1946.  The  secre- 
tary general  of  CITEJA  announced  that  the  sub- 
jects which  would  be  given  priority  for  considera- 
tion when  the  CITEJA  met  in  plenary  session  at 
Cairo  on  November  14,  1946  are :  the  relations  be- 
tween CITEJA  and  PICAO ;  the  revision  of  the 
Warsaw  convention  of  1929 ;  the  legal  status  of  the 
aircraft  navigating  personnel  and  the  commander 
of  the  aircraft;  and  the  proposed  convention  re- 
lating to  the  recordation  of  title  to  aircraft  and 
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aircraft  mortgages.  It  is  expected  that  any  draft 
conventions  adopted  by  CITEJA  in  plenary  ses- 
sion at  Cairo  will  be  referred  to  the  PICAO  for 
consideration  at  the  next  Assembly  meeting  of 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 

The  relation  between  CITEJA  and  PICAO  is 
a  matter  of  special  importance  in  that  it  relates 
to  Resolution  XXXI  of  the  First  Interim  Assem- 
bly at  Montreal  providing  for  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  committee  on  international  air  law 
to  be  established  on  the  authority  of  the  Assembly 
of  the  permanent  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization (ICAO)  which  will  succeed  the 
PICAO  and  function  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention on  international  civil  aviation  adopted  at 
Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  after  that  conven- 
tion comes  into  force.  The  text  of  Resolution 
XXXI  of  the  First  Interim  Assembly  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Means  by  which  PICAO  should,  in  future,  deal 
with  legal  problems 

Resolved: 

1.  That  in  setting  up  the  Permanent  Organiza- 
tion provision  should  be  made  for  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  authority  of  its  Assembly,  as  part  of 
the  Permanent  Organization,  and  responsible  to 
the  Council,  of  a  Permanent  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Air  Law  with  the  functions  to : 

(a)  study  and  prepare  draft  conventions  lead- 
ing progressively  to  the  unification  of  Interna- 
tional Air  Law; 

(b)  advise  on  questions  relating  to  Inter- 
national Air  Law  submitted  to  it  by  the  Perma- 
nent Organization; 

(«?)  collect  legislative,  administrative  and  legal 
information  concerning  International  Air  Law 
and  transmit  this  information  to  the  Secretariat 
of  the  Permanent  Organization  for  communica- 
tion to  member  States. 

2.  That  the  date  and  method  of  establishment 
of  the  Legal  Committee  and  its  functioning  be 
fixed  by  the  Council  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA,  and  that  in  the 
functioning  of  this  Committee  with  respect  to  In- 
ternational Private  Air  Law  matters,  there  shall 
[be    taken    into    account    the    experience    of    the 


CITEJA  in  its  formation,  organization  and  its 
Secretariat  in  order  that  the  advantages  thereof 
may  be  preserved. 

3.  That  any  member  State  so  desiring  shall  have 
the  right  to  appoint  one  or  more  representatives 
on  such  Committee  and  that  the  member  States 
whose  nominees  are  now  members  of  the  CITEJA 
be  requested  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  such  Com- 
mittee the  expert  personnel  previously  made  avail- 
able by  them  to  the  CITEJA  together  with  all 
reports  in  the  course  of  preparation  or  study  by 
such  expert  personnel. 

4.  That  the  CITEJA  be  invited  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  said  Committee  its  records  and 
archives  and  any  secretarial  staff  suitable  for  em- 
ployment by  the  Organization. 

5.  That  the  Interim  Council  undertake  as  soon 
as  possible  the  necessary  planning  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Legal  Committee  in  the  Perma- 
nent Organization,  and  to  that  end  that  the  In- 
terim Council  be  authorized  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  CITEJA. 

6.  That,  in  view  of  the  above  decisions,  the 
Assembly  consider  that  no  action  is  required  con- 
cerning the  draft  conventions  mentioned  under 
No.  2  (f),  (g)  and  (h)  of  the  Agenda  of  Com- 
mission No.  4.5 

In  connection  with  the  November  1946  sessions 
of  CITEJA,  the  Secretary  General  of  CITEJA 
requested  the  CITEJA  experts  to  obtain  from 
their  governments  replies  to  three  questions  con- 
cerning the  future  status  of  CITEJA.  These 
questions  are  as  follows : 

1.  Does  your  government  consider  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  PICAO  on  June  8,  1946,  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  the  transfer  of  the  experts, 
reports,  archives  and  personnel  of  the  Secretariat 


6  "(f)  CITEJA  draft  convention  on  the  status  of  the 
CITEJA  ; 

"(g)  CITEJA  draft  convention  on  the  interpretation  by 
CITEJA  of  the  conventions  and  rules  on  Private  Air  Law; 

"  (h)  CITEJA  draft  convention  entrusting  CITEJA  with 
the  preparation  of  measures  to  implement  conventions  on 
Private  Air  Law." 

[Note.  Commission  No.  4  mentioned  in  paragraph  6  of 
Resolution  XXXI  of  the  First  Interim  Assembly  was  a 
commission  dealing  with  legal  questions  and  constituted 
a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  First  Interim  Assembly.] 
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General  of  CITEJA  to  the  committee  to  be  "estab- 
lished on  the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
PICAO,  as  part  of  PICAO,  and  responsible  to  the 
Council  of  PICAO",  which  will  be  called  the 
"Permanent  Committee  on  International  Air 
Law"? 

2.  Does  your  government  consider  that  the  con- 
clusions which  follow  from  the  above-cited  reso- 
lution as  it  was  adopted  by  PICAO  are:  the 
method  of  organization  of  the  committee,  of  assem- 
bling, meeting  and  study,  now  in  effect  in  the 
CITEJA,  as  well  as  the  present  staff,  should  be 
preserved  by  the  "Permanent  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Air  Law"? 

3.  Given  the  very  delimited  and  strictly  defined 
field  of  activity  laid  down  by  the  above-mentioned 
resolution  for  the  Permanent  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Air  Law  as  follows : 

(a)  Preparation  of  draft  international  conven- 
tions on  air  law ; 

(b)  Advice  upon  and  answers  to  questions  sub- 
mitted by  the  PICAO ; 

(c)  Collection  of  legislative,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative documents  concerning  international  air 
law; 

does  your  government  consider  that,  from  the 
practical  and  political  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
more  productive  and  financially  less  expensive  to 
allow  the  CITEJA  a  certain  functional  autonomy 
and,  consequently,  to  continue  the  headquarters 
of  the  CITEJA,  thus  transformed,  at  the  place 
fixed  by  unanimous  decision  of  the  governments 
twenty  years  ago? 

The  reply  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  three  questions  quoted  above,  as  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  General  through  the 
American  Embassy  at  Paris  and  as  covered  in  the 
instructions  given  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
the  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  CITEJA  sessions  in  Cairo  in  November  of  this 
year,  follows: 

*  See  article  by  Mr.  Latchford  entitled  "Coordination 
of  CITEJA  With  the  New  International  Civil-Aviation  Or- 
ganizations", Bulletin  of  Feb.  25,  1945,  p.  310.  See  also 
articles  by  Mr.  Latchford  entitled  "Private  International 
Air  Law",  Bulletin  of  Jan.  7,  1945,  p.  11,  and  "Private 
International  Air  Law :  14th  Plenary  Session  of  CITEJA" 
(a  description  of  CITEJA  meetings  held  in  Paris  in  Jan- 
uary 1946),  Bulletin  of  May  19,  1946,  p.  835. 


"  ( 1 )  So  far  as  concerns  the  matter  of  the  trans- 
fer of  experts  to  the  new  Legal  Committee,  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  General  is  invited  to 
paragraph  3  of  Resolution  XXXI  of  the  First 
Assembly  of  PICAO  from  which  it  is  believed  to 
be  clear  that  States  members  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  will  be  free  to  ap- 
point either  CITEJA  members  on  the  new  Legal 
Committee  or  to  designate  other  experts.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  transfer  of  CITEJA  reports,  ar- 
chives, and  personnel  of  the  Secretariat  General  of 
CITEJA,  it  is  assumed  that  this  would  be  one  of 
the  details  entering  into  the  discussions  between 
the  Interim  Council  at  Montreal  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  CITEJA,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph 
5  of  Resolution  XXXI  of  the  First  Assembly  of 
PICAO.  However,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  it  would  interpose  no 
objection  to  such  transfer.  In  connection  with  the 
reply  to  question  1,  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  it  was  con- 
templated by  Resolution  XXXI  of  the  First  As- 
sembly of  PICAO  that  upon  the  organization  of 
the  new  Legal  Committee,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  that  resolution  (pars.  2,  3  and  4),  the 
CITEJA  would  as  a  consequence  cease  to  exist. 

"(2)  The  answer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  question  2  is  in  the  negative.  The 
attention  of  the  Secretary  General  of  CITEJA  is 
invited  to  paragraph  2  of  Resolution  XXXI  of 
the  First  Assembly  of  PICAO.  While  this  para- 
graph contemplates  that  the  experience  of  the 
CITEJA  in  its  formation,  organization  and  its 
Secretariat  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  functioning  of  the  new  Legal  Committee,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  present  organi- 
zation of  CITEJA  would  be  continued  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  Legal  Committee. 

"(3)  The  answer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  question  3  is  in  the  negative.  In 
setting  forth  this  position,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  feels  that  allowing  a  certain  degree 
of  autonomy  to  CITEJA  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Resolution  XXXI  of  the 
First  Assembly  of  PICAO  providing  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  Legal  Committee  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions within  the  fields  of  both  public  and  private 
international  air  law."  6 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONTROL  OF  DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


Preview  of  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 


by  George  A.  Morloch 


The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
has  set  up  a  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  in  order  to  pro- 
vide machinery  whereby  full  effect  may  be  given  to  the 
international  conventions  relating  to  narcotic  drugs  and  to 
provide  for  continuous  review  of  and  progress  in  the  inter- 
national control  of  such  drugs. 


The  first  session  of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs,  established  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations,  is  scheduled  to  be 
held  at  New  York  beginning  November  27,  1946. 
It  is  expected  that  the  representatives  of  15  gov- 
ernments will  be  present  to  review  the  world  situa- 
tion regarding  narcotic  drugs  and  to  report  to  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  the  fulfilment 
by  the  parties  to  the  international  drug  conven- 
tions of  their  obligations  under  those  conventions.1 
The  United  States  has  designated  Harry  J. 
Anslinger,  Commissioner  of  Narcotics,  Treasury 
Department,  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 

The  Commission  had  its  inception  when  the 
American  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  International  Organization  at  San 
Francisco  in  1945  made  the  following  declaration 2 
in  regard  to  the  organization  of  international 
cooperation  for  the  suppression  of  the  abuse  of 
narcotic  drugs : 

"...  Experience  has  shown  that  drug  control 
raises  issues  which  can  best  be  met  not  by  an  in- 
ternational health,  economic  or  social  agency,  but 
by  the  type  of  specialized  agencies  now  function- 
ing so  successfully  in  this  field.    Everything  pos- 

721403—46 2 


sible  should  be  done  to  safeguard  the  continued  op- 
eration of  these  agencies  and  services. 

"The  United  States  Delegation  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  hoping  that  the  Organization  will  be  en- 
trusted with  supervision  over  the  execution  of  ex- 
isting or  future  international  agreements  with  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  the  legitimate  traffic  in  opi- 
um and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  the  suppression 
of  illicit  traffic  in  and  abuse  of  such  drugs;  that 
there  shall  be  established  an  advisory  body  to  ad- 
vise directly  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on 
these  matters ;  and  that  the  existing  agencies  be  re- 
garded as  autonomous  agencies  to  be  related  di- 
rectly to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council". 


1  For  article  on  "International  Bodies  for  Narcotics  Con- 
trol", by  Philip  M.  Burnett,  see  Bulletin  of  Oct.  14,  1945, 
p.  570.  For  article  on  "Limitation  of  the  Production  of 
Opium",  by  Mr.  Morlock,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10,  1944, 
p.  723.  For  subsequent  exchange  of  notes  between  U.S. 
and  Afghanistan  concerning  proposed  convention  to  dis- 
cuss world  limitation  of  opium  production,  see  Bulletin 
of  Dec.  10, 1944,  p.  725 ;  for  similar  exchange  with  Mexico, 
see  Bulletin  of  May  13,  1945,  p.  911;  with  Turkey,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  8,  1945,  p.  63;  with  Soviet  Union,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  22,  1945,  p.  129 ;  with  United  Kingdom 
concerning  India,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17, 1946,  p.  237. 

2  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Results  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  p.  122. 
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The  American  Delegation  was  anxious  to  ar- 
range for  the  continued  functioning  of  the  princi- 
pal narcotics  control  bodies  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  League  of  Nations :  the  Permanent  Central 
Opium  Board  was  established  by  the  Geneva  drug 
convention  of  1925  to  watch  over  and  control  the 
course  of  the  legitimate  trade  in  narcotic  drugs; 
and  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body  was  established 
by  the  narcotics  limitation  convention  of  1931  to 
draw  up  an  annual  statement  of  the  requirements 
of  all  countries  and  territories  for  narcotic  drugs. 
These  bodies  would  normally  continue  to  exist 
after  the  liquidation  of  the  League  provided  they 
were  brought  into  relation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  situation  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Traffic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous  Drugs, 
however,  was  different.  This  Committee,  usually 
referred  to  as  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  was 
established  by  a  resolution  *  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  December  15,  1920,  for 
the  purpose  of  exercising  general  supervision 
over  the  execution  of  existing  and  future  nar- 
cotics conventions.  It  was,  therefore,  an  organ 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  would  cease  to  exist 
simultaneously  with  the  League.  Although  the 
United  States  never  accepted  full  membership,  it 
sent  a  representative  to  the  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee after  1923,  who  served  in  an  expert  and  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  The  United  States  regarded 
the  work  of  the  Committee  as  valuable  and  neces- 
sary to  the  control  of  the  international  traffic  in 
narcotic  drugs.  The  American  Delegation  was 
accordingly  authorized  to  express  the  hope  that 
there  would  be  created  an  advisory  body  for  assist- 
ing the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  matters 
relating  to  narcotics. 

The  Opium  Advisory  Committee  held  25  ses- 
sions, beginning  in  1921  and  ending  in  1940.  At 
each  session  important  recommendations  were 
made  regarding  the  control  of  the  legitimate  traffic 
and  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  traffic.  Listed 
below  are  some  of  the  more  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  Committee : 

1.  It  induced  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  not  already  party  to  the  international  drug 
convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23, 
1912  to  adhere  to  that  convention. 


1  Assembly  Document  240,  Resolution  No.  18,  Dec.  15, 
1920. 


2.  It  urged  the  establishment  of  a  control  body! 
and  worked  out  an  import -export  certificate  sys- 
tem to  be  applied  to  all  imports  and  exports  of 
opium  and  other  narcotic  drugs.  Together  they 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  control  machinery. 
These  recommendations  were  incorporated  into 
the  international  drug  convention  signed  at 
Geneva  on  February  19,  1925. 

3.  It  drew  up  a  model  code  and  recommended  it! 
to  all  countries  of  the  world  for  their  guidance  in 
the  preparation  of  narcotic  laws  and  the  develop- 
ment of  control  organizations. 

4.  It  made  studies  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  limitation  of  the  manufacture  and  the  regula- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  and 
recommended  a  control  system  based  on  estimates 
furnished  by  country  requirements,  which  was 
incorporated  into  the  narcotics  limitation  conven- 
tion signed  at  Geneva  on  July  13,  1931. 

5.  It  prepared  the  ground  for  the  convention  for 
the  suppression  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs  which  was  signed  at  Geneva  on  June  26, 
1936.  This  convention  contains  many  important! 
provisions  relating  to  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  illicit  drug  trafficking. 

6.  It  prepared  a  draft  of  a  convention  for  lim- 
iting the  production  of  raw  opium  and  made 
studies  of  the  problem  of  limiting  the  produc- 
tion of  other  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  the; 
Drug  Supervisory  Body  were  created  also  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and 
the  countries  of  the  world  were  requested  to  furnish! 
estimates  to  the  Board  of  their  drug  requirements! 
and  statistical  reports  on  imports,  exports,  con- i 
sumption,  production,  manufacture,  stocks,  and 
confiscations.  In  order  to  comply  with  the  pro-J 
visions  of  the  conventions,  countries  found  it  ad-il 
visable  to  improve  and  make  uniform  their  lawsij 
governing  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs.  The 
Committee  also  drew  up  a  form  of  annual  report 
to  be  submitted  by  governments  on  the  working  of 
the  narcotics  limitation  convention  in  their  terri- 
tories.  Facts  and  figures  are  now  available  re-i 
garding  the  drug  traffic  where  none  existed  before. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, meeting  in  London  in  December  1945,  in 
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order  to  arrange  for  the  creation  of  a  successor 
to  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  and  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  narcotics  conventions,  accepted  a  pro- 
posal presented  by  the  Chinese  Delegation,  which 
recommended  that  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
i  cil  of  the  United  Nations  establish  a  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs.1 

On  February  18, 1946  that  proposed  Commission 
was  created  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, after  adopting  the  following  resolution,2  which 
constitutes  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commis- 
sion : 

1.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  in  order 
to  provide  machinery  whereby  full  effect  may  be 
given  to  the  international  conventions  relating 
to  narcotic  drugs,  and  to  provide  for  continuous 
review  of  and  progress  in  the  international  control 
of  such  drugs,  establishes  a  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 

2.  The  Commission  shall: 

(a)  assist  the  Council  in  exercising  such 
powers  of  supervision  over  the  application  of 
international  conventions  and  agreements  deal- 
ing with  narcotic  drugs  as  may  be  assumed  by  or 

•  conferred  on  the  Council ; 

(b)  carry  out  such  functions  entrusted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Advisory  Committee  on 
Traffic  in  Opium  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs  by 
the  international  conventions  on  narcotic  drugs 
as  the  Council  may  find  necessary  to  assume 
and  continue; 

(c)  advise  the  Council  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  control  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  pre- 
pare such  draft  international  conventions  as 
may  be  necessary ; 

(d)  consider  what  changes  may  be  required 
in  the  existing  machinery  for  the  international 
control  of  narcotic  drugs  and  submit  proposals 
thereon  to  the  Council ; 

(e)  perform  such  other  functions  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  as  the  Council  may  direct. 

3.  The  Commission  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  Council  concerning  any  subcommission 
which  it  considers  should  be  established. 

4.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  fifteen 
Members  of  the  United  Nations,  which  are  impor- 
tant producing  or  manufacturing  countries   or 


countries  in  which  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs 
constitutes  a  serious  social  problem.  The  term  of 
office  of  members  is  three  years.  They  are  eligible 
for  reappointment. 

5.  The  Commission  is  authorized  by  the  Council 
to  appoint  in  a  consultative  capacity,  and  without 
the  right  to  vote,  representatives  of  bodies  created 
under  the  terms  of  international  conventions  on 
narcotic  drugs. 

6.  The  Council  requests  the  following  Govern- 
ments to  designate  one  representative  each  to  con- 
stitute the  Commission:  Canada,  China,  Egypt, 
France,  India,  Iran,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru, 
Poland,  Turkey,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
of  America,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

On  the  whole,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  is  charged  with  functions  similar  to  those 
exercised  by  the  Opium  Advisory  Committee.  It 
is  composed  of  only  15  members,  representing  gov- 
ernments; the  Opium  Advisory  Committee  in  1939 
had  24  members.  The  members  of  the  present 
Commission  have  been  chosen  from  countries  which 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  members  of  the  new  Commission  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  producers,  manufacturers,  and 
consumers  of  narcotic  drugs.  India,  Iran,  Turkey, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  opium.  Peru  and  the  Netherlands  Indies 
produce  coca  leaves  from  which  cocaine  is  ex- 
tracted. Poland  produces  the  opium  poppy  for 
direct  conversion  into  morphine.  The  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands  are  important  manu- 
facturing countries.  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  and 
the  United  States  are  victims  of  the  illicit  traffic. 
Mexico  is  forced  to  combat  considerable  illicit 
production  of  opium. 

Paragraph  5  of  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
Commission,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  con- 
sultants from  among  the  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Drug  Super- 
visory Body,  provides  for  a  forward  step.   Because 


1  Report  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United 
Nations,  p.  38. 

2  Journal  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  no.  12,  pp. 
129-130. 
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of  their  familiarity  with  and  close  study  of  the 
movement  of  drugs  and  world  requirements,  these 
members  will  be  able  to  give  valuable  advice  con- 
cerning many  phases  of  the  drug  traffic. 

In  accordance  with  paragraph  5  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
on  February  16,  1946,  the  Commission  will  take 
action  regarding  the  issuance  of  invitations  to  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and  the  Drug 
Supervisory  Body  to  name  representatives  to  sit 
on  the  Commission  without  the  privilege  of  voting. 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  Commission  will 
appoint  subcommittees  to  deal  with  the  following 
subjects:  agenda,  illicit  traffic,  limitation  of  the 
opium  poppy,  coca  leaves  and  Indian  hemp,  and 
drug  addiction. 

The  countries  which  are  now  responsible  for  the 
reestablishment  of  narcotic  controls  in  Germany, 
Japan,  and  Korea  will  probably  be  requested  to 
report  on  the  situation  in  the  areas  under  their 
jurisdiction. 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution 1  adopted  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  September  26, 
1946,  the  Commission  will  give  consideration  to 
and  advise  the  Council  on  the  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  making  future  appointments  to  the  Per- 
manent Central  Opium  Board. 

The  subjects  which  will  engage  the  Commission 
for  many  days  are  the  analysis  of  the  world  nar- 
cotics situation,  the  problem  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  non-medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs,  and  the 
illicit  traffic. 

The  world  narcotics  situation,  because  of  the 
continued  functioning  throughout  the  war  of  the 
drug-control  bodies,  is  not  so  bad  as  was  antici- 
pated in  1939.  The  huge  accumulations  of  raw 
•opium  then  in  storage  in  the  producing  countries 
have  been  almost  entirely  exhausted  by  the  war- 
time demands  by  the  military  forces.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  production  of  opium  in  Turkey,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Yugoslavia — the  principal  sources  of 
opium  for  conversion  into  alkaloids  for  medicinal 
and  scientific  purposes — is  hardly  sufficient  to 
meet  such  requirements.  Production  in  India  is 
almost  entirely  consumed  in  India  and  Burma. 
Afghanistan  in  1945  and  Iran  in  1946  have  pro- 
hibited the  cultivation  of  opium  poppies.    China 

1  U.N.  document  E/168/Rev.  2,  p.  4. 


also  prohibits  the  production  of  opium  and  is  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  enforce  its  laws.  The 
planting  of  opium  poppies  has  been  prohibited  in 
Japan  and  in  the  United  States  zone  in  Korea. 
Small  quantities  of  opium  continue  to  be  produced 
in  Siam  and  Burma.  Considerable  illicit  cultiva- 
tion of  opium  poppies  is  still  carried  on  in  Mexico. 
The  planting  of  poppies  for  direct  extraction  of 
morphine  from  poppy  straw  continues  in  Central 
Europe,  but  such  cultivation  has  undoubtedly  de- 
clined since  the  termination  of  the  war. 

During  the  past  two  years  important  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  regarding  the  use  of  smok- 
ing opium.  In  1945  and  1946  orders  were  issued 
closing  the  opium  monopolies  and  suppressing  the 
use  of  smoking  opium  in  Hong  Kong,  Borneo, 
Singapore,  and  the  Union  of  Malaya.  The  Colo- 
nial Government  of  Macao  issued  a  proclamation 
closing  all  opium-smoking  establishments  and 
prohibiting  all  traffic  in  opium,  effective  June  26, 
1946.  On  June  21,  1946  the  Government  of  Iran 
published  an  order  prohibiting  the  non-medical 
use  of  opium.  The  Federal  Government  of  Indo- 
china, on  June  12,  1946,  issued  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  opium  and  closing  all  opium 
shops  and  opium  smoking  dens. 

The  decreased  production  of  opium  and  poppy 
straw  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  smoking 
opium  have  had  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
illicit  traffic.  Large  quantities  of  opium  are  no 
longer  available  for  smuggling  and  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoking  opium.  Small  quanti- 
ties of  opium,  however,  are  constantly  leaving  the 
producing  countries  and  are  making  their  way 
into  the  illicit  market  in  other  countries.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  is  the  study  of  the  illicit  traffic 
and  the  taking  of  measures  to  wipe  it  out  com- 
pletely. 

It  is  expected  that  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  will  be 
represented  by  men  experienced  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  narcotic  laws.  They  will  undoubtedly 
recommend  practical  measures  that  will  make  pos- 
sible in  the  near  future  the  eradication  of  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotic  raw  materials  except  for  medi- 
cal and  scientific  purposes.  They  will  deserve 
and  should  receive  the  support  of  the  people  of  the 
world. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Draft  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 


STATEMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  6] 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  place  under 
trusteeship,  with  the  United  States  as  the  admin- 
istering authority,  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
and  any  Japanese  islands  for  which  it  assumes  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  result  of  the  second  World  War. 
Insofar  as  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands  are 
concerned,  this  Government  is  transmitting  for 
information  to  the  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  (Australia,  Brazil,  China,  Egypt,  France, 


Mexico,  the  Netherlands,  Poland,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  King- 
dom) and  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines  a 
draft  of  a  strategic  area  trusteeship  agreement 
which  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  place  those  islands  under 
trusteeship.  At  an  early  date  we  plan  to  submit 
this  draft  agreement  formally  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  approval. 


TEXT  OF  DRAFT  AGREEMENT 


[Released  to  the  press  November  6] 


Preamble 


Whereas  Article  75  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  trustee- 
ship system  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
such  territories  as  may  be  placed  thereunder  by  subse- 
quent agreements ;  and 

Whereas  under  Article  77  of  the  said  Charter  the  trus- 
teeship system  may  be  applied  to  territories  now  held 
under  mandate;  and 

Whereas  on  December  17,  1920  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  confirmed  a  mandate  for  the  former 
German  islands  north  of  the  equator  to  Japan,  to  be 
administered  in  accordance  with  Article  22  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations ;  and 


Whereas  Japan,  as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War, 
has  ceased  to  exercise  any  authority  in  these  islands ; 

Now,  Therefore,  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, having  satisfied  itself  that  the  relevant  articles  of 
the  Charter  having  been  complied  with,  hereby  resolves 
to  approve  the  following  terms  of  trusteeship  for  the 
Pacific  Islands  formerly  under  mandate  to  Japan. 

Article  1 

The  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  consisting  of  the 
islands  formerly  held  by  Japan  under  mandate  in  accord- 


1This  draft  agreement  for  the  Japanese  Mandated 
Islands  has  been  transmitted  for  information  to  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
and  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines  in  accordance 
with  President  Truman's  statement  of  Nov.  6,  1946. 
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ance  with  Article  22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  is  hereby  designated  as  a  strategic  area  and 
placed  under  the  trusteeship  system  established  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  trust 
territory. 

Article  2 

The  United  States  of  America  is  designated  as  the  ad- 
ministering authority  of  the  trust  territory. 

Article  3 

The  administering  authority  shall  have  full  powers 
of  administration,  legislation,  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  States,  and  may  apply  to 
the  trust  territory,  subject  to  any  modifications  which 
the  administering  authority  may  consider  desirable,  such 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  local  conditions  and  requirements. 

Article  4 

The  administering  authority,  in  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions of  trusteeship  in  the  trust  territory,  shall  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
provisions  of  this  agreement,  and  shall,  as  specified  in  Ar- 
ticle 83  (2)  of  the  Charter,  apply  the  objectives  of  the 
international  trusteeship  system,  as  set  forth  in  Article 
76  of  the  Charter,  to  the  people  of  the  trust  territory. 


Article  5 


In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76  (a)  and 
Article  84,  of  the  Charter,  the  administering  authority 
shall  ensure  that  the  trust  territory  shall  play  its  part,  in 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security.  To  this 
end  the  administering  authority  shall  be  entitled : 

(1)  to  establish  naval,  military  and  air  bases  and  to 
erect  fortifications  in  the  trust  territory; 

(2)  to  station  and  employ  armed  forces  in  the  terri- 
tory; and 

(3)  to  make  use  of  volunteer  forces,  facilities  and  as- 
sistance from  the  trust  territory  in  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ligations towards  the  Security  Council  undertaken  in 
this  regard  by  the  administering  authority,  as  well  as  for 
the  local  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
within  the  trust  territory. 

Article  6 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76  (b)  of  the 
Charter,  the  administering  authority  shall : 

(1)  foster  the  development  of  such  political  institutions 
as  are  suited  to  the  trust  territory  and  shall  promote  the  de- 


velopment of  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  toward 
self-government,  and  to  this  end  shall  give  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  trust  territory  a  progressively  increasing 
share  in  the  administrative  services  in  the  territory  ;  shall 
develop  their  participation  in  local  government ;  shall  give 
due  recognition  to  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  in  pro- 
viding a  system  of  law  for  the  territory;  and  shall  take 
other  appropriate  measures  toward  these  ends; 

(2)  promote  the  economic  advancement  and  self-suf- 
ficiency of  the  inhabitants  and  to  this  end  shall  regulate 
the  use  of  natural  resources ;  encourage  the  development 
of  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  industries;  protect  the  in- 
habitants against  the  loss  of  their  lands  and  resources; 
and  improve  the  means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation ; 

(3)  promote  the  social  advancement  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  this  end  shall  protect  the  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  all  elements  of  the  population  without  dis- 
crimination; protect  the  health  of  the  inhabitants;  con- 
trol the  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition,  opium  and  other  ■ 
dangerous  drugs,  and  alcohol  and  other  spiritous  bever- 
ages; and  institute  such  other  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  inhabitants  against  social  abuses ; 
and 

(4)  promote  the  educational  advancement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  this  end  shall  take  steps  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  system  of  elementary  education; 
facilitate  the  vocational  and  cultural  advancement  of  the 
population ;  and  shall  encourage  qualified  students  to  pur- 
sue higher  education,  including  training  on  the  profes- 
sional level. 

Article  7 

In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76  (c),  of 
the  Charter,  the  administering  authority,  subject  only  to 
the  requirements  of  public  order  and  security,  shall  guar- 
antee to  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly;  freedom  of  con- 
science, of  worship,  and  of  religious  teaching ;  and  freedom 
of  migration  and  movement. 

Article  8 

1.  In  discharging  its  obligations  under  Article  76  (d)  of 
the  Charter,  as  defined  by  Article  83  (2)  of  the  Charter, 
the  administering  authority,  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  security,  and  the  obligation  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  inhabitants,  shall  accord  to  nationals  of  each 
Member  of  the  United  Nations  and  to  companies  and  asso- 
ciations organized  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  such 
Member,  treatment  in  the  trust  territory  no  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  therein  to  nationals,  companies  and 
associations  of  any  other  United  Nation,  except  the 
administering  authority. 
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2.  The  administering  authority  shall  ensure  equal  treat- 
ment to  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  their 
nationals  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

3.  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
accord  traffic  rights  to  aircraft  flying  into  and  out  of  the 
trust  territory.  Such  rights  shall  be  subject  to  agreement 
between  the  administering  authority  and  the  state  whose 
nationality  such  aircraft  possesses. 

4.  The  administering  authority  may  negotiate  and  con- 
clude commercial  and  other  treaties  and  agreements  with 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  other  states,  designed 
to  attain  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory  treat- 
ment by  the  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
Btates  no  less  favorable  than  that  granted  by  them  to  the 
nationals  of  other  states.  The  Security  Council  may  rec- 
ommend, or  invite  other  organs  of  the  United  Nations  to 
consider  and  recommend,  what  rights  the  inhabitants  of 
the  trust  territory  should  acquire  in  consideration  of  the 
rights  obtained  by  Members  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
trust  territory. 

Article  9 

The  administering  authority  shall  be  entitled  to  consti- 
tute the  trust  territory  into  a  customs,  fiscal,  or  admin- 
istrative union  or  federation  with  other  territories  under 
United  States  jurisdiction  and  to  establish  common  serv- 
ices between  such  territories  and  the  trust  territory  where 
such  measures  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  International  Trusteeship  System  and  with 
the  terms  of  this  agreement. 

Article  10 

The  administering  authority,  acting  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Article  3  of  this  agreement,  may  accept  member- 
ship in  any  regional  advisory  commission,  regional  au- 
thority, or  technical  organization,  or  other  voluntary  as- 
sociation of  states,  may  cooperate  with  specialized  inter- 
national bodies,  public  or  private,  and  may  engage  in 
other  forms  of  international  cooperation. 


Article  11 

1.  The  administering  authority  shall  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  provide  the  status  of  citizenship  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory for  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  territory. 

2.  The  administering  authority  shall  afford  diplomatic 
and  consular  protection  to  inhabitants  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory when  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  trust  terri- 
tory or  of  the  territory  of  the  administering  authority. 

Article  12 

The  administering  authority  shall  enact  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  place  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment in  effect  in  the  trust  territory. 

Article  13 

The  provisions  of  Articles  87  and  88  of  the  Charter 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  trust  territory,  provided  that 
the  administering  authority  may  determine  the  extent  of 
their  applicability  to  any  areas  which  may  from  time  to 
time  be  specified  by  it  as  closed  for  security  reasons. 

Article  14 

The  administering  authority  undertakes  to  apply  in  the 
trust  territory  the  provisions  of  any  international  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  which  may  be  appropriate  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  trust  territory  and 
which  would  be  conducive  to  the  achievement  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  Article  6  of  this  agreement. 

Article  15 

The  terms  of  the  present  agreement  shall  not  be  altered, 
amended  or  terminated  without  the  consent  of  the  ad- 
ministering authority. 

Article  16 

The  present  agreement  shall  come  into  force  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  after  due  con- 
stitutional process. 


United  States  Members  on  ECOSOC  Commissions 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  6] 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following  per- 
sons as  the  United  States  members  of  various 
commissions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations : 

Isador  Lubin,  Economic  and  Employment  Commission. 

Term — four  years 
Edward    F.    Bartelt,    Fiscal   Commission.     Term — two 

years 


Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Human  Rights  Commission. 
Term — four  years 

Philip  M.  Hauser,  Population  Commission.  Term— two 
years 

Stuart  A.  Rice,  Statistical  Commission.  Term— two 
years 

Dorothy  Kenyon,  Commission  on  Status  of  Women. 
Term — three  years 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Social  Commission.  Term— two 
years 

George  P.  Baker,  Transport  and  Communications  Com- 
mission.    Term — four  years 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  November  10,  1946 
Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA- Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees   (IGCR) : 
Joint  Planning  Committee 

General  Assembly 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) .  . 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Regional 

Air  Traffic  Control  Committee,  European-Mediterranean  Region. 
Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 


International  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures 

Permanent  Committee  of  the  International  Health  Office. 


FAO:     Preparatory    Commission    To    Study    World    Food    Board 
Proposals 

World  Health  Organization  (WHO):   Interim  Commission 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

I ARA :    Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 


International     Technical     Committee     of     Aerial     Legal     Experts 
(CITEJA) 

Scheduled  for  November  1946-January  1947 

International  Wool  Talks 

U.  S.-U.  K.  Meetings  on  Bizonal  Arrangements  for  Germany 


UNESCO: 

Preparatory  Commission. 

General  Conference 

"Month"  Exhibition 


ILO: 


Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles 

Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works  • 


Washington. 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington    and 

Lake  Success. 
Flushing  Meadows... 
Lake  Success 


Lisbon. 


Montreal. 
Paris 


Montreal 

Paris 

Paris 

Washington. 

Geneva 

New  York.. 

Brussels 

Cairo 


London 

Washington. 


Paris. 
Paris. 
Paris. 


Brussels 
Brussels. 


February  26. 

March  25. 
March  25. 
June  14. 
July  25. 

October  23. 
November  10. 

September  3. 

September  4. 

October  28-November  5. 

October  29. 
October  22-29. 
October  23-31. 
October  28. 

November  4. 
November  4. 
November  6. 
November  6-19. 


November  11-16. 
November  12 

November  14—15. 
November  19. 
November. 

November  14-22. 
November    25-Decembei 
3. 


Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


Second  Inter- American  Congress  of  Radiology 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

International  Whaling  Conference 

Rubber  Study  Group  Meeting 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Statistical  Commission 

Inter-American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Habana 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Montreal 

Washington. 

The  Hague.. 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Washington. 

London 

Washington. 

Caracas 

Caracas 


November  17-22. 


November  19. 
November  26. 
December  3. 
January  7. 
January  14. 

November  20. 

November  25. 


November  27. 
January  (tentative). 

December  2-12. 

December  16. 

January  6-11. 

January  12-24. 
January  12-24. 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


721403 — 46 


MEETING   OF   INTERIM   COMMISSION   OF  WHO 

[Released  to  the  press  November  5] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  announced 
on  November  5  that  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon 
General,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
United  States  Eepresentative  on  the  Interim  Com- 
mission of  the  World  Health  Organization,  had 
left  to  attend  the  Second  Session  of  the  Interim 
Commission,  convening  this  week  at  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. Dr.  Parran  is  accompanied  by  the  al- 
ternate United  States  representative  on  the 
Interim  Commission,  Dr.  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde, 
Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health 
Affairs,  Department  of  State ;  Dr.  James  A.  Doull, 
chief,  Office  of  International  Health  Relations, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service;  and  Dr. 
Howard  B.  Calderwood,  public  health  consultant, 
Office  of  International  Health  Relations,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 


Among  the  items  on  the  agenda  of  this  Second 
Session,  which  began  on  November  4,  will  be  a  con- 
sideration of  relationships  between  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  United  Nations,  the 
transfer  to  the  World  Health  Organization  of  the 
health  functions  of  other  international  agencies, 
the  League  of  Nations,  UNRRA,  and  the  Office 
International  d'Hygiene  Publique;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  technical  committees  to  be  concerned 
with  epidemiology  and  quarantine,  health  in 
devastated  areas,  and  medical  nomenclature. 

U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO  CITEJA 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  announced 
on  November  5  that  the  following  members  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Experts 
(CITEJA)  had  left  for  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  attend 
the  fifteenth  plenary  meeting  of  the  Committee 
which  began  on  November  6:  John  C.  Cooper, 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  Princeton, 
N.  J.;  Eichard  E.  Elwell,  general  counsel,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration ;  Arnold  W.  Knauth, 
specialist  in  maritime  and  aviation  law,  De- 
partment of  Justice;  and  Emory  T.  Nunneley, 
general  counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. This  group,  which  will  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Nunneley,  is  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  United  States  Section : 
Edward  C.  Sweeney,  editor,  Journal  of  Air  Law 
arnd  Commerce,  Northwestern  University,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  and  Stuart  G.  Tipton,  general  counsel, 
Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 

U.  S.  DELEGATION  TO   INTERNATIONAL  WOOL 
TALKS 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  November 
4  that  the  President  had  approved  the  composition 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Wool  Talks,  scheduled  to  begin  in  London, 
England,  November  11, 1946.1 

Representatives  of  the  governments  principally 
interested  in  wool,  either  as  producers  or  con- 
sumers, will  meet  for  a  joint  review  and  discussion 
of  the  world  situation  as  regards  clothing  wools. 


1  For  an  article  on  American  Wool  Import  Policy,  see 
Buixetin  of  Nov.  3, 1946,  p.  783. 


They  will  also  consider  the  possibilities  of  future 
wool  developments. 

The  members  of  the  Delegation  are : 

Chairman : 

Donald  Kennedy,  chief,  International  Resources 
Division,  Department  of  State 

Advisers : 

Floyd  Davis,  acting  head,  Division  of  Livestock 
and  Wool,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  Agriculture 

Clarence  Nichols,  assistant  chief,  International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State 

Paul  Nyhus,  agricultural  attache,  American 
Embassy,  London 

Preston  Richards,  assistant  director,  Livestock 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Agriculture 

Robert  Schwenger,  special  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector, Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

AMERICAN  ADVISERS  TO  THE  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  UNESCO 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  announced  on  November  8  that 
the  following  persons  will  serve  as  advisers  to  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  the  first  session  of  the  General 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  which  con- 
venes in  Paris  on  November  19 : 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  member,  Executive  Committee,  Com- 
mission on  International  Educational  Reconstruction,  and 
vice  president,  American  Council  on  Education 

Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  director,  Social  Insurance  Ac- 
tivities, American  Federation  of  Labor 

Kermit  Eby,  director  of  education  and  research,  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization 

Monsignor  Frederick  G.  Hochwalt,  director,  Department 
of  Education,  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

Kenneth  Holland,  assistant  director,  Office  of  Interna- 
tional Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Department  of 
State 

Walter  Kotschnig,  associate  chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

James  Marshall,  member,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York 

Richard  McKeon,  Dean  of  Humanities,  University  of 
Chicago 

Carl  H.  Milam,  executive  secretary,  American  Library 
Association 

W.  Albert  Noyes,  president,  American  Chemical  Society 
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Mrs.  Henry  Potter  Russell,  chairman,  Women's  Board, 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art,  and  president,  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Chest 

Charles  A.  Thomson,  adviser,  OfBce  of  International 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Department  of  State 

Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Washington,  and  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association 

Mrs.  Louise  Wright,  executive  secretary,  Chicago  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  Benton  stated:  "The  first  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  UNESCO  has  immense  po- 
tential significance.  It  will  lay  down  the  program 
of  the  new  Organization,  select  its  first  director 
general,  and  reach  agreements  on  budgetary  mat- 
ters. For  these  reasons,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  assure  that  the  United  States  will  be 
well  represented  at  Paris  in  many  branches  of 
UNESCO's  activities." 

The  Preparatory  Commission  of  UNESCO  will 
hold  its  final  meeting  in  Paris  on  November  14  and 
15.  The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  Dr. 
Esther  Brunauer,  assisted  by  her  alternates,  Dr. 
Harvard  Arnason  and  Dr.  Richard  A.  Johnson.1 

TWENTY  GOVERNMENTS  INVITED  TO 
INTERNATIONAL  WHALING  CONFERENCE 

[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  No- 
vember 7  that  invitations  had  been  issued  to  20 
governments  to  participate  in  an  international 
whaling  conference  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  beginning  November  20,  1946.  The  follow- 
ing Governments  have  been  invited:  Argentina, 
Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark, 
France,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

The  objective  of  the  conference  is  to  amend  and 
codify  existing  international  regulations  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  whaling,  with  a  view  to  con- 
serving and  developing  the  existing  stocks  of 
whales. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  conference  will 
consider  means  for  facilitating  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  future  amendments  to  the  regula- 
tions from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  may  require, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  international  con- 
ferences as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 


The  United  States  has  participated  in  pre- 
vious international  conferences  concerned  with 
the  regulation  of  whaling,  commencing  with  the 
conference  convoked  by  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1931. 

The  body  of  regulations  which  have  been  drawn 
up  at  various  international  conferences  include 
restrictions  such  as  limitations  on  the  length  of 
the  whaling  season,  minimum  legal  length  of 
whales  taken,  closed  waters,  catch  limitations,  and 
prohibition  on  the  taking  of  certain  species. 

THIRD  MEETING  OF  THE  RUBBER  STUDY 
GROUP * 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 7  that  the  United  States  had  accepted  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
to  participate  in  the  third  meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group. 

This  meeting  is  scheduled  to  take  place  at  The 
Hague  on  November  25, 1946  with  the  Netherlands 
Government  as  host.  Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief 
of  the  International  Resources  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  will  be  the  United  States  delegate, 
with  William  T.  Phillips,  Special  Assistant  on 
Commodity  Policy,  International  Resources  Di- 
vision, Department  of  State,  as  alternate  delegate. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Kennedy  will  be  accompanied  by 
seven  advisers  representing  other  United  States 
Government  agencies  and  the  United  States  rub- 
ber industry  and  by  an  attache  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  London. 

Advisers  will  be  H.  C.  Bugbee,  attache,  United 
States  Embassy,  London ;  William  L.  Batt,  chair- 
man, Inter- Agency  Policy  Committee  on  Rubber ; 
Alan  L.  Grant,  president,  Rubber  Development 
Corporation ;  George  M.  Tisdale,  chairman,  Com- 
bined Rubber  Committee ;  Everett  G.  Holt,  rubber 
adviser,  Department  of  Commerce ;  P.  W.  Litch- 
field, chairman,  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany; John  L.  Colly er,  president,  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company ;  and  A.  L.  Viles,  president,  Rubber  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  Inc. 


1  See  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27,  1946,  p.  779,  and  of  Nov.  10, 
1946,  p.  842. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Resources  in 
collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International  Con- 
ferences. 
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The  Rubber  Study  Group  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  exploratory  rubber  talks  held  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  in  London  during  early  August 
1944.1  At  that  meeting  the  representatives  ex- 
plored the  possible  post-war  rubber  supply  in  rela- 
tion to  post-war  demand.  The  participants  were 
aware  that  adequate  statistical  information  was 
not  readily  available  for  a  thorough  discussion. 
Consequently,  the  three  governments  agreed  to 
the  formation  of  an  informal  Rubber  Study  Group 
to  meet  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
and  making  a  detailed  analysis  and  study  of  all 
the  statistical  data  available  to  each  member 
country  with  respect  to  the  common  problems 
arising  from  the  production,  manufacture,  or  use 
of  natural,  synthetic,  and  reclaimed  rubber. 

The  Group  is  not  authorized  to  formulate  and 
transmit  recommendations  to  the  participating 
governments.  However,  the  respective  govern- 
ments have  at  their  disposal  all  the  available  infor- 
mation of  the  proceedings  of  the  Rubber  Study 
Group. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group 
was  held  in  Washington  in  January  1945,  attended 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  Each 
of  the  members  presented  a  study  of  rubber  prob- 
lems of  mutual  interest. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  during  November 
1945  in  London,  with  the  United  Kingdom  as  host 
Government.  At  that  meeting  France  was  invited 
to  participate  as  a  member,  and  its  representative 
joined  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  in  attempting  to  re-appraise  and 
reconsider  the  rubber  situation  in  light  of  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  and  the  liberation  of  the  Far 
Eastern  rubber-producing  areas. 

At  the  coming  third  meeting  of  the  Rubber 
Study  Group  further  studies  of  common  rubber 
problems  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
statistical  information  available.  Representa- 
tives plan  to  be  present  from  France,  the  Nether- 


1  See  Buixetin  of  June  2,  1946,  p.  932,  for  an  article  by 
Mr.  Phillips  on  "Rubber  and  World  Economy". 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  collaboration  with  the 
Office  of  International  Trade,  Department  of  Commerce. 


lands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 
The  meeting  is  expected  to  adjourn  by  November 
30, 1946. 

TOURIST  CONFERENCE  REVIVES 
INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  TRAVEL  * 

Official  delegates  from  41  governments  met  at 
London,  October  1-7,  1946  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viving and  expanding  international  cooperation  in 
promoting  travel  between  nations.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  represented  at  the 
International  Tourist  Organizations  Conference 
by  George  Tait,  Consul  General  and  Counselor  of 
the  Embassy  at  London,  England,  and  Herbert  A. 
Wilkinson  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Among  the  more  important  results  of  the  Con- 
ference were  the  following : 

1.  Contacts  between  the  governments  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries  for  the  interchange  of  infor- 
mation in  the  field  of  travel  were  developed ;  and 
the  attention  of  the  public,  of  the  several  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  United  Nations  was  directed  to 
the  necessity  of  eliminating  the  myriad  impedi- 
ments to  a  free  flow  of  travelers  between  countries. 

2.  Resolutions  pointing  out  the  importance  of 
travel  to  expanding  international  trade,  the  crea- 
tion of  foreign  exchange,  and  the  development  of 
mutual  understanding  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
activities  were  passed  unanimously. 

3.  Resolutions  urging  the  immediate  simplifica- 
tion of  frontier  formalities,  abolishment  of  cur- 
rency controls,  and  the  elimination  of  passport  and 
visa  impediments  were  adopted. 

4.  Formation  of  an  exploratory  committee,  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  to  recom- 
mend to  the  next  meeting  the  form  and  purpose  of 
an  expanded  international  travel  organization  and 
a  method  of  cooperation  with  the  United  Nations 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  encouraging  freedom 
of  travel. 

5.  Adoption  of  a  definition  of  "tourist"  which 
includes  commercial  travelers,  students,  trainees, 
businessmen,  and  public  officials,  in  addition  to 
visitors  traveling  for  personal,  recreational,  health, 
or  professional  reasons.  In  general,  this  defini- 
tion might  be  said  to  include  anyone  who  leaves 
the  country  of  his  residence  for  a  period  of  more 
than  24  hours  with  the  intention  of  returning. 
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Adoption  of  the  definition  by  the  participating 
governments  would  eliminate  the  discrimination 
against  commercial  travelers  that  currently  exists 
in  many  countries  in  the  form  of  the  imposition  of 
many  special  rules  and  irritating  formalities. 

6.  Formation  of  a  committee,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member,  to  study  and  report  to 
the  next  travel  conference  on  methods  of  standard- 
izing international  tourist  statistics  and  facilitat- 
ing the  free  exchange  of  such  information. 


PAUL  T.  DAVID  APPOINTED  TO  PICAO 
COMMITTEE 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  6] 

The  President  has  designated  Paul  T.  David  as 
United  States  representative  on  the  Air  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization.  Mr.  David  will  serve  un- 
der the  general  direction  of  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence 
S.  Kuter,  United  States  representative  on  the  In- 
terim Council  of  PICAO. 


Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigational  Meeting  of  PICAO 


An  Article 

The  Caribbean  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meet- 
ing of  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (PICAO),  which  met  at  Wash- 
ington from  August  26  through  September  13, 
1946,  was  the  third  in  a  series  of  regional  meetings 
called  under  the  auspices  of  PICAO  to  consider 
the  facilities  and  supplemental  standards,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  necessary  for  the  safe  and 
expeditious  operation  of  international  air-trans- 
port services  in  ten  regions  throughout  the  world. 
These  PICAO  regional  meetings  will  go  far  to 
insure  common  operating  standards  and  practices 
for  international  air  carriers.  In  addition,  the 
meetings  are  highly  useful  as  educational  gather- 
ings where  information  pertaining  to  installations 
as  well  as  to  techniques  of  air  navigation  and 
ground  aids  to  air  transport  can  be  exchanged  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  all  attending  nations. 

In  air-navigation  matters,  PICAO  has  been 
engaged  in  developing  recommended  standards, 
practices,  and  procedures  for  the  following  tech- 
nical fields:  air-traffic  control,  meteorology,  air- 
dromes and  ground  aids,  search  and  rescue,  com- 
munications, airworthiness  requirements,  operat- 
ing procedures,  accident  investigation,  personnel 
licensing,  and  aeronautical  maps  and  charts. 

As  regards  the  first  five  of  these  fields,  it  early 
became  apparent  that  the  standards  and  proce- 
dures developed  would  have  to  be  modified  and 
perhaps  supplemented  before  they  could  be  ap- 
plied to  the  varying  geographical  and  aeronautical 
conditions  throughout  the  world.    For  this  reason 


the  PICAO  Interim  Council  divided  the  world 
into  ten  regions  and  instituted  a  program  of 
regional  meetings  to  discuss  facilities  supporting 
five  fields  and  to  modify  or  supplement  the  stand- 
ards and  procedures  pertaining  to  them. 

The  first  regional  PICAO  air-navigation  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  March  of  this 
year  to  consider  facilities  and  standards  of  opera- 
tion along  heavily  traveled  routes  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region.  The  Dublin  conference  estab- 
lished a  pattern  for  the  nine  other  regional  meet- 
ings planned  by  PICAO.  The  Dublin  pattern 
has  been  modified  and  improved  upon  only  slightly 
during  the  following  meetings.  The  Dublin  con- 
ference was  followed  in  late  April  and  early  May 
by  a  Paris  meeting  which  considered  technical 
problems  facing  international  civil  aviation  in  the 
combined  European-Mediterranean  region.  And 
the  recent  Caribbean  meeting  was  followed  in  Oc- 
tober by  the  Cairo  air-navigation  meeting  which 
covered  the  Middle  East  region.  With  six  addi- 
tional regional  meetings  scheduled  to  meet  under 
the  auspices  of  PICAO  during  the  coming  year, 
it  appears  that  PICAO  has  planned  wisely  for 
regional  implementation  of  its  program  designed 
to  bring  about  uniformity  of  operating  practices 
and  procedures  of  international  civil  air  carriers 
as  well  as  to  insure  that  air  navigation,  weather, 
communications,  and  search  and  rescue  facilities 
in  each  region  are  sufficient  for  their  safe  opera- 
tion. 

At  each  of  the  regional  air-navigation  meetings 
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a  general  review  is  made  of  existing  facilities  with- 
in the  particular  region  for  air-traffic  control,  avia- 
tion communications,  aviation  meteorology,  search 
and  rescue,  and  airdromes,  air  routes,  and  ground 
aids.  Besides  reviewing  existing  facilities  in  each 
of  these  fields  for  their  adequacy  and  for  infor- 
mational purposes,  recommendations  are  made  as 
to  additional  facilities  needed,  and  proposals  are 
developed  with  respect  to  supplemental  technical 
standards,  practices,  and  procedures  which  con- 
form to  the  peculiarities  of  the  region  under  con- 
sideration. The  recommendations  are  then  re- 
viewed by  the  PICAO  Air  Navigation  Committee 
at  Montreal,  Canada,  prior  to  their  presentation 
to  the  PICAO  Interim  Council  for  approval. 
Once  approved  by  the  Council,  each  member  gov- 
ernment of  PICAO  is  obligated  to  use  its  best 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  recommendations. 

With  such  a  diversity  of  technical  matters  be- 
ing discussed  and  with  the  obvious  interest  of 
American  flag  airlines  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
meetings,  the  developing  of  a  well-rounded  United 
States  position  has  been  a  problem.    Pre-delega- 
tion  activities  of  the  United  States  delegations 
have  been  handled  through  the  medium  of  inter- 
departmental   working    committees    established 
within  the  framework  of  the  Air  Coordinating 
Committee.    Eepresentatives  of  American  flag  in- 
ternational airlines  as  well  as  the  Air  Transport 
Association  and  Aeronautical  Kadio,  Inc.,  have 
actively  assisted  in  an  advisory  capacity.    Indus- 
try participation  in  the  working  committees  and 
in  the  delegations  themselves  has  been  thorough 
and  extremely  beneficial  to  both  government  and 
industry.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  such  in- 
dustry advice  and  assistance  the  United  States 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  such  an  active  and 
leading  role  in  the  work  of  the  regional  meetings. 
The  interdepartmental  character  of  the  United 
States  delegation  is  made  obvious  by  listing  the 
Government  agencies  represented :  Departments  of 
State,  War,  and  Navy ;  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Weather  Bureau  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce ;  the  Civil  Aeronautics 

1  Observing  Governments. 

1  Non-member  states  of  PICAO. 


Board ;  the  Coast  Guard ;  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission;  and  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. All  have  taken  an  active  part  not  only  in 
formulating  pre-meeting  United  States  proposals 
but  also  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tions during  the  meetings  themselves. 

At  each  regional  air-navigation  meeting  the 
governments  of  countries  within  the  particular 
region  or  whose  airlines  operate  to  or  in  the  re- 
gion under  consideration  are  issued  invitations  for 
full  participation.  Any  other  governments  which 
are  members  of  PICAO  may  send  observers  to  the 
meetings,  and,  in  addition,  representatives  of  in- 
ternational government  and  private  organizations 
interested  in  any  of  the  five  fields  listed  above  are 
issued  invitations  for  attendance  as  observers. 
Thus,  for  the  Caribbean  regional  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing Governments  and  organizations  were  pres- 
ent :  Argentina,  Australia,1  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,1  Colombia,  Costa  Eica,2  Cuba,2  Czechoslo- 
vakia,1 Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador,  France, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Iraq,1  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,2  Peru,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Venezuela,  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  International  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization,  Inter- American  Radio  Office,  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Union,  and,  of 
course,  the  Provisional  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Caribbean  meeting 
on  August  26,  1946  Charles  I.  Stanton,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  delegation,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  meeting  and  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee.  This  General  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  delegations  of  the  participat- 
ing governments,  and  its  task  was  to  review, 
modify,  and  finally  adopt  proposals  made  by  each 
of  the  five  committees  formed  to  consider  problems 
arising  in  the  technical  fields  listed  above.  In  ad- 
dition, the  General  Committee  appointed  a 
Regional  Manual  Subcommittee  and  an  Operations 
Subcommittee. 

The  Regional  Manual  Subcommittee  accepted 
in  general  a  United  States  proposal  which,  in 
effect,  recommends  two  regional  publications: 
(a)  the  Caribbean  Supplementary  Procedures  for 
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Air  Navigation  Services,  to  contain  those  regional 
procedures  which  are  required  to  supplement 
PICAO  procedures  for  air-navigation  services. 
This  publication  is  designed  primarily  for  ground 
personnel.  (&)  the  Caribbean  Airmen's  Guide,  to 
contain  pertinent  information  concerning  air- 
navigation  procedures  and  facilities  within  the 
region.  This  publication  is  designed  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  airmen.  The  manual  reports  which 
had  been  developed  earlier  at  the  Dublin  and  Paris 
meetings  were  consolidated  and  were  used  gener- 
ally as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  Caribbean  publica- 
tions as  regards  such  matters  as  style,  format,  and 
content.  The  manual  document  adopted  by  the 
Caribbean  meeting  is  believed  to  be  an  example  of 
the  type  of  airmen's  guide  required  in  any  region 
throughout  the  world. 

In  organizing  communication  centers  for  the 
handling  of  notices  to  airmen  (NOTAM),  the 
Manual  Subcommittee  was  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  small  states  within  the 
Caribbean  region,  the  majority  of  which  have  very 
few  aeronautical  facilities  within  the  territories. 
For  this  reason  a  proposal  was  adopted  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  only  six  regional 
NOTAM  offices  instead  of  having  one  in  each 
country,  a  proposal  which  should  prove  a  worth- 
while saving  to  all  states  concerned.  The  plan  is 
to  have  the  regional  NOTAM  offices  report  to  a 
central  office  within  the  Caribbean  region  which  in 
turn  will  coordinate  its  information  with  central 
NOTAM  offices  in  other  regions. 

The  Operations  Subcommittee  had  several  con- 
troversial items  on  its  agenda.    One  of  particular 
interest  was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  metric 
or  the  English  system  of  measurement  should  be 
used.    The  General  Committee  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  unit  of  measure  in  horizontal 
distance  be  the  nautical  mile.    This  particular  item 
of  controversy  was  well  handled,  and  the  docu- 
ments submitted  to  the  General  Committee  for 
approval  reflected  the  fact  that  the  nations  work- 
ing together  had  an  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  and  were  willing  to  compromise  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  workable  solution. 
Another  problem  faced  by  the  Operations  Sub- 


committee was  that  of  devising  standard  instru- 
ment landing-approach  procedures  for  airdromes 
in  the  region.  The  United  States  proposed  a  for- 
mula, accepted  by  the  meeting,  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  airdrome  with  only  minor  changes  to 
be  made  where  physical  obstructions  require  a 
departure  from  normal  practices. 

The  Search  and  Eescue  Committee  of  the  region 
reviewed  existing  facilities  and  listed  supplemen- 
tary facilities  which  the  Committee  felt  were 
needed  for  adequate  search  and  rescue  operations 
within  the  region.  In  addition,  this  Committee 
conducted  a  study  of  operating  procedures  and 
instructions  for  the  coordination  of  search  and 
rescue  matters.  The  Committee  decided  that  the 
Caribbean  region  could  be  served  adequately  by 
the  same  procedures  which  had  been  developed  at 
the  previous  Dublin  and  Paris  meetings,  with  only 
minor  additions,  such  as  special  procedures  to  pro- 
vide for  contingencies  arising  as  a  result  of 
hurricanes. 

Discussion  in  the  Air  Traffic  Control  Commit- 
tee revolved  around  a  United  Kingdom  proposal 
to  cover  the  entire  Caribbean  area  with  flight 
safety  regions  and  to  provide  only  a  limited  amount 
of  traffic  control.  The  United  States  suggested 
that  air-traffic  control  be  limited  to  those  places 
where  air  traffic  converged,  with  flight  safety  re- 
gions limited  to  those  areas  necessary  at  this  time. 
A  compromise  was  finally  developed  and  adopted 
by  the  General  Committee  whereby  clearly  defined 
air-traffic  control  areas  were  established  covering  a 
radius  of  approximately  150  miles  from  specified 
control  points.  Flight  safety  region  boundaries 
were  eliminated  entirely,  with  a  proviso  that  each 
control  point  will  supply  flight  information  service 
for  safety  purposes  beyond  its  control  area  to  the 
extent  of  its  ability.  Thus,  in  effect,  flight  safety 
regions  will  be  fluid  rather  than  defined. 

Other  major  accomplishments  of  the  Air  Traffic 
Control  Committee  included  unanimous  agreement 
on  a  plan  specifying  the  basic  meteorological  re- 
quirements for  adequate  air-traffic  control  and  a 
plan  specifying  the  basic  communications  require- 
ments to  fulfil  this  type  of  activity.  These  pro- 
posals are  considered  as  worthwhile  standards  for 
world-wide  application. 
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The  Communications  Committee  of  the  Carib- 
bean meeting  was  confronted  with  a  point  of 
major  interest  peculiar  to  this  region.  Unlike 
other  regions  of  the  world,  many  of  the  facilities 
used  for  communications  in  the  Caribbean  are 
owned  by  private  concerns  which  provide  services 
only  to  those  aeronautical  companies  responsible 
for  the  establishment  of  such  facilities.  Since  an 
increase  in  service  rendered  by  these  facilities 
would  entail  considerable  additional  expense,  the 
private  companies  could  not  commit  themselves  to 
making  these  facilities  available  to  all  prospective 
users.  The  countries  in  whose  territories  the  fa- 
cilities are  located  do  not  appear  to  be  financially 
or  technically  capable  of  providing  general  serv- 
ice at  the  present  time.  Since  one  objective  of 
PICAO  is  to  make  facilities  available  to  all  users 
on  a  non-discriminatory  basis,  this  subject  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length.  The  Communi- 
cations Committee  finally  decided  that  the  situa- 
tion would  gradually  be  worked  out  as  the  coun- 
tries involved  trained  their  own  technicians  and 
eventually  took  over  these  services. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France,  the  General  Committee  adopted  the 
Communications  Committee  proposal  that  the 
basic  communications  procedures  developed  at  the 
Dublin  and  Paris  meetings  be  accepted  at  all  fu- 
ture regional  meetings.  It  was  felt  that  in  future 
meetings  only  the  procedures  peculiar  to  the  par- 
ticular region  under  discussion  needed  to  be  de- 
veloped for  publication  in  the  Regional  Supple- 
ment. 

The  Meteorological  Committee  was  confronted 
with  a  problem  similar  to  that  which  faced  the 
Communications  Committee,  since  many  mete- 
orological facilities  in  the  Caribbean  are  privately 
operated.  The  weather  reports  emanating  from 
such  facilities  are  available  only  to  the  owners  of 
those  facilities.  The  Meteorological  Committee 
recommended  that  PICAO  consider  all  weather 
observations  and  reports  made  by  qualified  ob- 
servers to  be  international  in  character  and  to  be 
made  available  to  government  meteorological  serv- 
ices on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

The  Meteorological  Committee  took  exception 


to  the  proposal  of  the  Operations  Subcommittee 
to  express  visibility  in  nautical  miles  and  recom- 
mended to  PICAO  that  the  statute  mile  be  used. 
This  recommendation  was  in  line  with  the  plans 
adopted  by  the  International  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization to  use  the  statute  mile  at  all  times. 

In  as  much  as  most  of  the  airdromes  within  the 
region  are  already  international  in  character,  the 
Committee  on  Airdromes  and  Ground  Aids  had 
little  difficulty  in  carrying  out  its  work.  This  Com- 
mittee found  that  substitutes  for  the  international 
landing  fields  now  being  used  in  the  region  were 
either  impractical  or  impossible. 

The  governments  participating  in  the  Washing- 
ton meeting  as  well  as  PICAO  itself  have  every 
reason  to  feel  that  the  Washington  meeting  was 
most  productive.  For  one  thing,  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Nether- 
lands, France,  and  most  of  the  international  or- 
ganizations have  been  present  at  all  of  the  regional 
air-navigation  meetings  held  so  far  and  have 
gained  valuable  experience  from  previous  meet- 
ings. The  problems  before  the  regional  meetings 
are  understood  much  more  completely  than  was 
the  case  before  the  PICAO  regional  program  was 
started.  Also,  the  delegates  representing  the  vari- 
ous governments,  having  worked  together  before 
at  regional  meetings  and  at  Montreal,  realized  that 
compromises  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  obtain 
practical  and  workable  recommendations  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  region 
under  consideration. 

The  basic  problems  confronting  PICAO  re- 
gional meetings  are  similar  in  nature  the  world 
over.  A  stable  foundation  for  the  work  of  such 
meetings  has  been  laid  and  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. Future  regional  meetings,  therefore, 
should  not  have  to  devote  time  to  basic  considera- 
tions in  the  technical  fields  of  air-traffic  control, 
search  and  rescue,  communications,  meteorology, 
and  airdromes  and  ground  aids.  At  future  meet- 
ings, once  the  task  of  reviewing  existing  facilities 
is  accomplished,  only  supplementary  procedures 
and  practices  peculiar  to  the  region  under  consid- 
eration will  have  to  be  added  to  the  basic  docu- 
ments developed  at  the  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Wash- 
ington PICAO  air-navigation  meetings. 
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PICAO  Conference  on  North  Atlantic  Ocean  Weather  Observation  Stations 


Article  by  J.  Paul  Barringer 

The  conception  of  the  establishment  of  ocean 
weather  stations  was  first  advanced  in  the  scientific 
world  approximately  25  years  ago  by  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Organization.  However, 
no  action  was  taken  other  than  the  establishment, 
in  about  1937,  by  France,  of  a  vessel  equipped  for 
scientific  and  meteorological  exploration  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  During  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom established  a  number  of  such  stations  for  the 
collection  of  meteorological  data  and  as  aids  to  air 
navigation  across  the  North  Atlantic.  At  one 
time  there  were  as  many  as  21  ocean  weather  sta- 
tions in  operation,  financed  by  the  individual  gov- 
ernments without  international  agreement.  Pro- 
cedures for  standardization  and  coordination  of 
observations  and  of  exchange  of  data  were  estab- 
lished between  the  military  authorities  of  allied 
nations.  Demobilization  and  shortage  of  man- 
power following  the  war  caused  most  of  the  sta- 
tions to  be  disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  four 
currently  being  operated  by  the  United  States. 
The  requirement  for  such  stations  had  become 
greatly  emphasized  by  the  increased  air  traffic 
between  North  America  and  Europe.  The  need 
for  the  establishment,  operation,  and  coordination 
of  these  stations  was  first  officially  recognized  at 
the  PICAO  North  Atlantic  Route  Service  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Dublin  on  March  4,  1946.  The 
Interim  Council  of  PICAO,  in  June  1946,  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  of  that  conference  to 
the  effect  that  PICAO  take  action  to  establish 
13  stations  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  Interim  Council  of  PICAO  received  the 
acceptance  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  act  as  host  Government  to  the  conference ; 
it  convened  the  Conference  of  North  Atlantic  Sta- 
tions for  September  17,  1946  in  the  Auditorium 
of  the  Royal  Geographic  Society,  No.  1  Kensing- 


ton Gore,  London  S.  W.  7.  The  Governments 
invited  by  cable  on  August  26  and  by  letter  of 
invitation  on  August  27  were :  Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  United  Kingdom,  and 
United  States. 

A  list  of  the  delegates,  advisers,  and  observers 
follows : 

DELEGATIONS 

Belgium 

Lt.  Col.  J.  Verhaegen 

S/L  O.  Godart 

M.  G.  Timmerrnanns 

Canada 
A.  C.  McKim 
P.  D.  McTaggart  Cowan 

Denmark 
G.  E.  Teisen 
M.  Crone 
Commander  N.  Brammer  (adviser) 

France 

R.  Massigli  (Ambassador  in  London) 

M.  Haguenau 

J.  E.  Le  Roy 

M.  Gauthier-Villars 

Capt.  A.  Gras 

Holland 

Dr.  W.  Bleeker 
Capt.  A.  S.  de  Bats 
M.  P.  de  Winter 
Dr.  A.  Treep 

Iceland 

M.  Eiridikur  Benedikz 

Ireland 

D.  Herlihy 
Dr.  M.  Doporto 
P.  T.  McCarthy 

United  Kingdom 
Sir  Nelson  Johnson 

E.  G.  Bilham 
J.  Durward 
Commander  C.  Frankcom 
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R.  C.  Chilver 

W/C  L.  E.  Botting 

W.  L.  Shaw 

S.  P.  Peters  (alternate  to  J.  Durward) 

0.  G.  Caines  (alternate  to  Mr.  Chilver) 

Experts 

S/L  T.  A.  Stewart 
S/L  C.  S.  Hawley 
S/L  D.  Wilson 
J.  E.  S.  Fawcett 

Observers 
Capt.  J.  Fleming 
Capt.  H.  Quick 
N.  Bradbury 

United  States 
J.  P.  Barringer 
D.  M.  Little  (alternate) 
Maj.  Gen.  L.  S.  Kuter  (alternate) 

Advisers 
P.  T.  David 

Commander  G.  V.  Graves,  USCG 
N.  R.  Hagen 

Capt.  R.  F.  Hickey,  USN 
Maj.  P.  H.  Huber 
C.  H.  Lample 
Capt.  H.  C.  Moore,  USCG 
C.  L.  Stanton 

Norway 

Dr.  S.  Petterssen 

B.  Grinde 
G.  O.  Moe 

C.  Lous 

L.  Christensen  (technical  adviser) 

Portugal 

Commander  A.  F.  Roriz 

Spain 

Col.  Don  C.  Sartorius 
Lt.  Col.  Don  C.  Gorozarri 

Sweden 
Dr.  H.  Berglund 
Dr.  A.  K.  Angstrom 

International  Meteorological  Organization 
E.  Gold 

PICAO 

Dr.  E.  Warner 
I.  H.  McClure 
E.  M.  Weld 
G/C.  F.  Entwistle 
T.  S.  Banes 
Col.  N.  D.  Vaughn 
Dr.  J.  A.  Fruin 
Dr.  J.  Dubsky 
Miss  V.  Vaughn 


International  Air  Transport  Association 
E.  C.  Terlske 
J.  MacDougall 
W.  Brook  Williams 

Acting  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Interim 
Council  of  PICAO  and  upon  PICAO  Memoran- 
dum, Doc.  1955,  dated  July  25,  1946,  which  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  outlined  the  problem,  the  Air 
Coordinating  Committee  instructed  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  PICAO  Matters  to  select  the  member- 
ship of  an  American  delegation  to  the  conference 
and  to  formulate  instructions  for  this  delegation. 
The  specific  instructions  to  the  delegation,  as  to  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  matters  to  be 
brought  before  the  conference,  were  prepared  by 
the  PICAO  Subcommittee  of  the  Air  Coordinating 
Committee  in  the  form  of  annotations  to  the  pro- 
posed agenda  submitted  by  PICAO  Doc.  1955  and 
were  fully  reflected  in  the  final  agreement. 

The  conference  was  opened  on  September  17  by 
Dr.  Edward  Warner,  president  of  the  Interim 
Council  of  PICAO,  acting  as  chairman.  An 
initial  address  of  welcome  to  the  delegates  on  be- 
half of  His  Majesty's  Government  was  delivered 
by  the  Et.  Hon.  Geoffrey  de  Freitas,  M.P.,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air. 

The  conference  proceeded  directly  with  the  busi- 
ness of  organization,  adoption  of  rules  of  proce- 
dure, agenda,  and  other  initial  matters.  Upon 
motion  of  the  American  delegate,  Sir  Nelson 
Johnson  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  Mr.  Anson  McKim,  the 
Canadian  delegate,  was  elected  vice  chairman. 
Dr.  Dubsky  of  the  PICAO  Secretariat  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  general  of  the  conference.  The 
following  Commissions  were  appointed  which,  in 
turn,  elected  chairmen  and  appointed  secretaries: 

Financial  Commission: 

Chairman Anson  McKim,  Canada 

Secretary E.  M.  Weld,  PICAO 

U.S.  representative J.  P.  Barringer 

U.S.  adviser P.  T.  David 

Technical  Commission: 

Chairman Dr.  S.  Petterssen,  Norway 

Secretary c/o  F.  Entwistle,  PICAO 

U.S.  representative D.  M.  Little 

U.S.  advisers Capt.  H.  C.  Moore 

Commander  G.  V.  Graves 
Maj.  P.  M.  Huber 
N.  R.  Hagen 
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Drafting  Commission: 

Chairman J.  E.  S.  Fawcett,  U.K. 

Secretary Dr.  J.  A.  Fruin,  PICAO 

U.S.  representatives P.  T.  David 

N.  R.  Hagen 

The  conference  was  comparatively  small  and  it 
was  therefore  possible  to  dispense  with  many  of 
the  usual  committees,  such  as  nominations  and 
steering.  Several  ad  hoc  subcommittees  of  the 
Technical  Commission  were  created  for  reports  on 
specific  agenda  items  as  recorded  in  the  report  of 
that  Commission.  All  remarks  made  at  all 
plenary  sessions  and  Commission  proceedings  and 
all  documentation  were  recorded  in  English  and 
French,  the  official  languages  of  the  conference. 

The  Financial  Commission  met  in  four  sessions 
to  discuss  and  recommend  a  solution  of  the  main 
problem  of  the  conference — the  distribution  of  the 
economic  burden  of  the  project.  Other  agenda 
items  bearing  upon  this  problem  were  not  specifi- 
cally discussed  or  reported  upon,  but  they  were 
taken  into  consideration  in  general  discussions. 
In  the  deliberations  there  was  almost  immediate 
agreement  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
burden  should  be  based  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  contributions  in  services  and  in  kind, 
which  would  minimize  initial  and  recurring 
transfer  of  funds,  and  also  upon  the  universal  de- 
sire to  operate  weather-station  vessels  in  prefer- 
ence to  contributions  in  cash.  Discussions  in  the 
Commission  also  disclosed  that  the  application  of 
any  exact  mathematical  formula  was  impractical 
since  it  would  involve  variable  cost  figures,  inde- 
terminate, direct  and  collateral  contributions  and 
benefits,  and  in  the  end  substantial  transfer  of 
funds. 

The  general  formula  agreed  upon  as  a  guide 
placed  primary  emphasis  on  frequencies  of  trans- 
Atlantic  crossings,  both  military  and  civil.  Cur- 
rent frequencies  were  not  considered  desirable  for 
use  as  the  sole  criteria;  therefore,  all  representa- 
tives submitted  estimates  of  average  weekly 
round  trips,  both  military  and  civil,  proposed  for 
the  peak  months,  June  and  July  1947,  and  for  the 
year  ending  July  1948.  Such  estimates  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  roughest  speculation  for  use  as  a 
starting  point  only. 
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United  States  percentages  appeared  as  follows : 

Current 70  percent 

June  and  July  1947 65      " 

Year  ending  July  1948 75      " 

After  examination  of  all  factors  the  American 
delegation  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  United 
States  Government  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding and  operating  seven  stations  and  an  eighth 
jointly  with  Canada,  only  if  European  states 
would  agree  to  operate  the  remaining  five.  The 
United  States  would  thus  assume  58  percent  of  the 
total  project.  This  proposal  was  advanced  only 
after  it  became  clear  that  an  offer  of  six  stations 
and  a  seventh  jointly  with  Canada  would  produce 
only  three  to  four  operated  by  the  European  states. 
Technical  advisers  were  unanimous  in  the  position 
that  a  program  of  13  stations  provided  minimum 
coverage  to  effect  the  desired  weather  observation. 

The  Commission  finally  agreed  to  recommend 
to  the  conference  that  states  provide  and  operate 
stations  as  follows : 

Number  of 
State  stations 

U.S       7 

U.K 2 

France      1 

U.S.  and  Canada,  50  percent  each 1 

Netherlands  and  Belgium,  50  percent  each    ....  1 

Sweden,  U.K.,  and  Norway,  43  percent,  35  percent, 

22  percent,  respectively,  Norway  to  operate    ...  1 

Total 13 

The  Technical  Commission  considered  all  tech- 
nical agenda  items,  i.e.,  location  of  stations,  types 
of  and  extent  of  services  to  be  given,  including 
meteorological,  air-sea  rescue,  air  navigational, 
and  incidental  services.  Because  of  the  variety 
of  technical  problems  requiring  study  and  rec- 
ommendation, several  subcommissions  were  ap- 
pointed. All  final  recommendations  were  incor- 
porated in  the  annexes  to  the  agreement. 

The  question  of  what  agency  should  coordinate 
the  entire  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
project  was  the  only  important  point  which  could 
not  be  resolved  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mission. Discussion  therefore  reverted  to  plenary 
session,  in  which  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of 
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one  delegation  to  establish  the  International 
Meteorological  Organization  as  the  sole  agency  for 
such  coordination  was  met  by  unanimous  disap- 
proval of  all  other  delegates. 

The  drafting  of  the  final  act  and  agreement  in 
Commission  and  their  consideration  by  the  con- 
ference in  plenary  session  was  marked  by  a  uni- 
versal desire  to  keep  the  documents  as  brief  and 
as  non-technical  as  possible.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  all  individual  arrangements  among 
two  or  more  states  covering  the  joint  operation  of 
stations  and  all  agreements  of  a  technical  nature 
should  take  the  form  of  annexes  in  order  that 
minor  future  changes  could  be  made  without  revi- 
sion of  the  weather-station  agreement. 

The  final  act  reviewed  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence in  briefest  terms,  listed  the  participating 
delegations  and  conference  officials,  stated  that  the 
agreement  had  been  established  with  annexes  as 
described,  listed  governments  intending  to  partici- 
pate in  the  financing  and  operation  of  the  stations, 
and  finally  bound  the  delegates  of  the  signatory 
governments  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure 
early  acceptance  of  the  agreement  by  their  re- 
spective governments. 

The  international  agreement  on  North  Atlantic 
weather  observation  stations  consists  of  a  pre- 
amble, eight  articles,  a  signatory  paragraph,  and 
four  annexes.  It  provides  in  general  that  the 
Governments  of  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Ire- 
land, Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States,  being  members  of  PICAO, 
have  agreed. 

(1)  that  13  ocean  weather  stations  be  operated 
at  locations  in  the  North  Atlantic  specified  in 
Annex  I. 

(2)  that  meteorological,  search  and  rescue,  air 
navigational,  supplementary  air  traffic  control  and 
other  incidental  services  be  performed  as  detailed 
in  Annex  I. 

(3)  that  PICAO  shall  coordinate  the  project 
and  may  change  annexes  with  the  consent  of  gov- 
ernments affected. 

(4)  that  signatory  governments  shall  finance 
and  operate  the  stations. 

(5)  that  PICAO  shall  convene  a  conference  not 


later  than  April  1, 1949,  for  consideration  of  revi- 
sion and  renewal  of  the  agreement. 

(6)  that  the  agreement  come  into  effect  upon 
acceptance  by  all  the  signatory  governments,  all 
signatures  being  ad  referendum. 

The  conference  as  a  whole  was  marked  with  a 
universal  spirit  of  cooperation  and  an  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  all  delegates  and  advisers  which 
enabled  the  conference  to  complete  its  work  and 
to  approve  the  final  act  and  agreement  in  seven 
days  only.  The  conference  benefited  immeasurably 
from  the  constant  advice  and  guidance  of  the 
president  of  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO,  Dr. 
Edward  Warner.  The  many  exploratory  discus- 
sions which  were  held  informally  between  various 
delegations  served  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
work  in  conference  and  resulted  in  the  final 
agreement. 

All  considerations  and  discussions  held  in  con- 
stant regard  the  fact  that  the  final  agreement 
might  establish  a  precedent  for  a  number  of  simi- 
lar international  agreements  among  groups  of 
governments  throughout  the  world  and  that  this 
agreement  might  conceivably  in  time  become  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  multilateral  agreement  cov- 
ering the  establishment  of  international  aids  to 
air  navigation.  For  this  reason  the  article  provid- 
ing for  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  participating 
governments  to  reexamine  and  renew  the  agree- 
ment made  no  provision  for  any  specific  criteria 
upon  which  future  participation  should  be  eval- 
uated. It  is  believed  that  this  conference  and  the 
resulting  final  act  and  agreement  will  prove  to  be 
a  major  step  forward  in  the  establishment  of  aids 
to  air  navigation  on  the  basis  of  international  co- 
operation and  agreement. 

All  interested  agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  Government  have  individually  and  through 
the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  supported  the 
agreement.  They  have  agreed  to  support  the 
Treasury  Department  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  behalf  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  for  those  agencies  the  increased 
appropriations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
obligation  of  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  agreement. 
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International  Action  on  Agricultural  and  Nutrition  Problems 

FAO  COPENHAGEN  CONFERENCE  AND  FAO  PREPARATORY  COMMISSION 


Article  by  Duncan  Wall 

Ways  and  means  of  achieving  healthful  diets 
for  the  world's  people  and  stable  prices  for  agri- 
cultural producers,  objectives  accepted  by  the 
Copenhagen  Conference  of  the  United  Nations 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  held  from 
September  2  to  13,  1946,  are  being  currently  dis- 
cussed in  Washington  by  representatives  of  16 
member  countries  of  a  preparatory  commission 
created  at  Copenhagen  in  September.1 

The  Copenhagen  Conference  left  wholly  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  the  question  of  machin- 
ery to  achieve  these  objectives.  The  United 
States  took  no  position  on  how  the  goals  were  to 
be  reached. 

"These  aims  are  not  separate,"  said  Sir  John 
Boyd  Orr,  Director  General  of  FAO,  in  opening 
the  Preparatory  Commission's  meeting.  "They 
are  two  aspects  of  a  single  aim — a  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, world-wide  economic  expansion." 

Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  United  States  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, said  in  the  opening  plenary  sessions  of  the 
Commission  that  the  United  States  firmly  sup- 
ports these  objectives. 

Mr.  Dodd  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
has  recently  put  forward  proposals  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization,  now  under  study  by 
another  preparatory  commission  in  London. 
These  proposals,  he  said,  also  are  aimed  at  ex- 
pansion of  employment,  production,  trade,  and 
consumption ;  there  is  also  a  chapter  on  intergov- 
ernmental commodity  arrangements. 

"It  is  the  considered  view  of  the  United  States 
Government  that  the  ITO  proposals  provide  a 
useful  starting  point  for  the  deliberations  of  this 
Commission,"  he  said.  He  also  suggested  that  the 
FAO  Commission  might  study  means  by  which 
nations,  by  consultation  and  cooperation,  could 
bring  into  better  coordination  their  individual, 
national,  agricultural,  and  nutritional  programs. 


The  creation  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
grew  out  of  a  recommendation  made  by  FAO's 
Special  Meeting  on  Urgent  Food  Problems  held  in 
Washington  in  May  1946.  Although  the  Special 
Meeting  was  concerned  with  the  immediate  food 
emergency,  the  representatives  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments felt  that  even  after  1948  there  would  still 
be  acute  problems,  one  of  which  might  be  the  ac- 
cumulation of  surpluses  of  important  agricultural 
commodities.  The  Special  Meeting  requested  the 
Director  General  of  FAO  to  submit  proposals  to 
the  next  session  of  the  FAO  Conference  for  deal- 
ing with  such  problems. 

The  Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board,  pub- 
lished by  FAO  on  July  5,  1946,  thus  took  their 
place  on  the  agenda  of  the  FAO  Conference  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  advanced  a  month  in  order 
to  permit  the  representatives  of  the  member  na- 
tions to  consider  the  proposals  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

At  the  same  time  the  Conference  had  to  consider 
other  matters  of  great  practical  importance,  such 
as  admission  of  new  members,  budgets  and  finan- 
cial controls,  constitutional  and  organizational 
questions  such  as  relationships  to  other  United 
Nations  agencies,  and  non-governmental  interna- 
tional organizations.  The  Copenhagen  Confer- 
ence also  dealt  with  the  advancement  of  the  tech- 
nical work  of  FAO  in  the  fields  of  agricultural 
science  and  education,  improvement  in  nutrition, 
forestry  and  fisheries  questions,  economic  and  sta- 
tistical studies,  and  the  work  of  FAO  missions,  an 
activity  which  had  been  initiated  with  a  mission 
for  Greece. 

Member  countries  attending  the  Conference,  in- 
cluding those  admitted  at  this  session,2  were  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 

1  The  Commission  convened  at  Washington  on  Oct.  28. 
"Those  admitted  at  this  session  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 
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China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  France,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hungary*,  Iceland,  India,  Ire- 
land*, Italy*,  Liberia,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal*, 
Switzerland*,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia.  In  addition,  observ- 
ers were  present  representing  Argentina,  Austria, 
Finland,  Rumania,  Siam,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 
International  governmental  organizations  rep- 
resented were  the  Emergency  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  Europe,  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  International 
Emergency  Food  Council,  International  Labor 
Office,  International  Monetary  Fund,  Office  Inter- 
national des  Epizooties,  United  Nations,  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization, United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration,  and  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

Four  international  non-governmental  agencies 
attended  the  Conference,  as  follows :  International 
Cooperative  Alliance,  International  Federation  of 
Agricultural  Producers,  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  World  Federation  of  United 
Nations  Associations. 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  headed  by 
Norris  E.  Dodd,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  U.S.  Member,  with  Leslie  A.  Wheeler,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  alternate.1 

The  Conference  organized  its  work  under  three 
commissions,  each  with  a  number  of  committees. 
Commission  A  on  technical  questions  included 
committees  on  agriculture,  nutrition,  forestry,  fish- 
eries, economics  and  statistics,  and  FAO  missions. 
Mr.  Watts  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  was  chairman  of 
the  Forestry  Committee. 

Commission  B  on  administration  had  committees 
on  constitution,  organization,  and  finance. 

Commission  C  on  world  food  policy  was  headed 
by  the  United  States  member  and  had  two  com- 
mittees— on  the  World  Food  Board  proposal  and 

1  Buixetin  of  Aug.  25,  1946,  p.  361. 
"Document  78,  Report  of  Committee  I,  Commission  C, 
2d   Sess.   of   FAO   Conference   at   Copenhagen. 


on  the  World  Food  Board  appraisal  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  FAO  Secretariat. 

The  United  States  Delegation  assigned  a  spokes- 
man, and  in  some  cases  other  persons  with  special 
representational  interests  or  responsibilities,  to 
each  committee  and  commission.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  member  served  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Conference,  and  of  the 
Nominations  Committee.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  chosen 
a  member  of  thg  Executive  Committee  for  a  three- 
year  term. 

The  report  of  the  World  Food  Board  Commit- 
tee, adopted  by  the  Conference,  stated : 2 

"1.  Having  examined  the  Director  General's 
Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board  in  the  light  of 
the  discussion  in  the  Plenary  Meetings,  and  ac- 
cepting the  general  objectives  of  the  Proposals, 
namely : 

"(a)  developing  and  organizing  production, 
distribution  and  utilization  of  the  basic  foods  to 
provide  diets  on  a  health  standard  for  the  peoples 
of  all  countries ; 

"  ( b )  stabilizing  agricultural  prices  at  levels  fair 
to  producers  and  consumers  alike." 
It  is  agreed  that  international  machinery  is  neces- 
sary to  achieve  these  objectives  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  Preparatory  Commission  be  estab- 
lished to  carry  the  proposals  further. 

"2.  The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  should  cover  the  following  matters: 
The  Director  General's  Proposals  and  any  alterna- 
tive proposals  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  and  to 
prepare  concrete  recommendations  and  proposi- 
tions for  international  action  for  achieving  the 
objectives  as  set  out  in  paragraph  1." 

The  accepted  committee  report,  continuing, 
recommended  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  be 
composed  of  16  member  nations,  with  invitations 
extended  to  Argentina  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  non- 
members,  and  that  Siam  be  invited  to  join  in  dis- 
cussions concerning  rice.  Any  FAO  member  na- 
tion, though  not  a  member  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  was  to  be  entitled  to  send  an  observer. 

The  16  Preparatory  Commission  member  Gov- 
ernments   were   named    as    Australia,    Belgium, 
Brazil,    Canada,    China,    Cuba,    Czechoslovakia, 
(Continued  on  page  915) 
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Announcement  of  Trade-Agreement  Negotiations 


SUMMARY  OF  INFORMATION  RELATED  TO  TRADE-AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 


[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  November  9 
issued  formal  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  with  Australia,  Belgium, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, France,  India,  Lebanon  (Syro-Lebanese 
Customs  Union),  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Eepublics,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  areas  for  which  these  countries  have 
authority  to  negotiate.  Invitations  to  most  of 
these  nations  were  announced  in  December  1945. 
The  negotiations  will  probably  begin  in  April 
1947. 

The  Acting  Secretary  also  made  public  a  list  of 
products  which  will  be  considered  for  the  possible 
granting  of  tariff  concessions  by  the  United  States 
in  these  negotiations.1 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
simultaneously  issued  a  notice  fixing  the  dates  for 
submission  to  it  of  written  information  and  views 
about  the  projected  negotiations  and  of  applica- 
tions to  appear  at  public  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  notice  sets  forth  the  time  and  place 
for  the  opening  of  these  hearings. 

The  announcement  marks  a  further  important 
step  in  the  program  of  international  economic  col- 
laboration begun  with  the  Atlantic  Charter.  This 
program  was  expanded  in  article  VII  of  the  our 
mutual-aid  agreements,  was  carried  forward  by 
our  participation  in  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  International 


Monetary  Fund,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ- 
ization, and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  has  been  further  devel- 
oped in  the  United  States  Proposals  for  Expan- 
sion of  World  Trade  and  Employment  presented 
last  December  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ments and  peoples  of  the  world.  The  Proposals 
have  since  been  elaborated  in  detail  in  the  Sug- 
gested Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organ- 
ization published  by  the  United  States  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  have  an- 
nounced their  full  agreement  with  all  important 
points  of  the  Proposals.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  has  voted  to  call 
an  international  conference  on  trade  and  employ- 
ment, and  has  appointed  a  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee to  prepare  the  agenda  for  that  conference. 

This  Preparatory  Committee  is  now  holding  its 
first  meeting  in  London.  It  has  accepted  the 
United  States  Suggested  Charter  as  a  basis  for 
study. 

To  be  fully  effective,  general  rules  for  inter- 
national commercial  and  trade  relations  such  as 
those  laid  down  in  the  Suggested  Charter  must  be 
supplemented  by  specific  action  to  reduce,  modify, 
or  eliminate  barriers  to  trade  such  as  tariffs,  quan- 
titative  restrictions,    and    discriminations.    The 

1  Printed  in  Department  of  State  publication  2672,  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  96.  Refer  also  to  Schedule  A — Sta- 
tistical Classification  of  Imports  Into  the  United  States, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Sept.  1,  1946. 
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trade-agreement  negotiations  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  announced  are  one  of  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  nations  now  meeting  in  London 
(which  are  the  same  nations  included  in  the  pro- 
posed negotiations)  will  endeavor  next  spring  to 
achieve  this  end. 

This  is  the  largest  reciprocal  trade-agreement 
negotiation  yet  undertaken.  Nations  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  dislocations  of  the  war.  They  are 
now  making  crucial  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and 
direction  of  their  economic  activities.  There 
exists  a  major  opportunity  to  reduce  world  trade 
barriers  and  establish  desirable  patterns  of  future 
world  trade.  To  seize  this  opportunity,  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  limited  during  the  war,  is 
now  being  resumed  on  a  broad  scale. 

In  the  past  years  the  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  participating  in  these  negotiations  have 
accounted  for  about  two  thirds  of  the  world's  trade. 
The  other  negotiating  countries  have  accounted 
for  about  the  same  proportion  of  United  States 
exports  and  imports.  The  list  of  products  on 
which  public  hearings  are  to  be  held  is  therefore 
extensive  and  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the 
important  products  in  United  States  import  trade, 
including  among  them  some  products  of  which 
Germany  and  Japan  were  formerly  principal 
sources  of  United  States  imports,  but  of  which  the 
negotiating  countries  are  likely  to  be  the  principal 
sources  under  post-war  conditions. 

It  is  intended  to  include  in  the  proposed  trade 
agreement  an  adequate  escape  clause,  along  the 
lines  of  that  appearing  in  our  trade  agreement 
with  Mexico,  under  which  a  concession  which,  as  a 
result  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  causes  serious 
injury  to  domestic  producers,  can  be  modified  or 
withdrawn. 

The  negotiations  will  be  a  two-way  process. 
The  United  States  will  make  requests  for  tariff 
and  other  concessions  by  the  other  countries  in 
favor  of  a  wide  range  of  products  covering  a  large 
proportion  of  our  total  export  trade.  Although 
no  list  of  the  export  items  on  which  concessions 
will  be  requested  is  to  be  published,  the  interde- 
partmental trade-agreements  organization  is  pre- 
paring a  very  extensive  list  of  such  requests,  and 
export  interests  are  urged  to  let  the  trade-agree- 


ments organization  know  at  the  public  hearings 
what  concessions  they  feel  should  be  requested  of 
the  other  countries  involved  in  the  negotiations. 

Information  is  also  solicited  about  other  trade 
barriers,  such  as  quantitative  restrictions  or  ad- 
ministrative regulations  which  have  stood  in  the 
way  of  United  States  export  trade  with  these 
countries,  and  as  to  any  discriminations  by  these 
countries  which  have  proved  detrimental  to 
United  States  exports. 

The  procedures  hitherto  followed  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  will  continue  to  apply  in 
the  preparation  for  these  negotiations.  No  tariff 
concession  will  be  granted  by  the  United  States  on 
any  product  not  covered  by  the  present  or  a  sup- 
plementary public  list.  Inclusion  of  any  product 
in  the  public  list  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
reduction  or  binding  of  duty  will  be  granted. 
No  decision  to  offer  a  tariff  concession  will  be  made 
until  after  the  public  hearings,  and  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  what  concessions  will  be  granted  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the  negotia- 
tions. Concessions  may  take  the  form  of  reduc- 
tions in  duty  (customs  duties  and  import  excise 
taxes)  or  may  simply  bind  existing  duties  or  duty- 
free treatment  or  processing  taxes. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public,  the  present 
list  has  been  prepared  in  two  forms.  The  first 
form,  entitled  /Statistical  List,  is  based  upon  the 
classifications  set  forth  in  /Schedule  A — /Statistical 
Classification  Of  Imports  Into  The  United  States, 
September  1,  1946,  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Its  language  is  commercial  rather 
than  statutory  and  will  be  more  familiar  to  many 
of  those  interested  in  the  proposed  negotiations. 
The  second  form,  entitled  Statutory  List,  is  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and 
contains  the  exact  legal  description  of  the  products 
on  which  concessions  will  be  considered.  It  is 
controlling. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  public 
hearings  will  be  held  at  a  date  to  be  announced  later 
on  the  Suggested  Charter  for  an  International 
Trade  Organization,  so  that  all  interested  United 
States  persons  and  groups  will  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  as  to  the  general  rules 
under  which  international  trade  should  be  con- 
ducted. 
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STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  9] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  today  for- 
mally announced  the  intention  of  this  Government 
to  enter  into  concerted  trade-agreement  negotia- 
tions with  eighteen  other  principal  and  represent- 
ative trading  nations  for  the  reciprocal  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  and  substantial  elimination  of 
trade  discriminations  among  the  nations  partici- 
pating. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  the  true  significance  of  these  nego- 
tiations, for  us  and  for  the  world.  They  are  not 
solely  trade  bargains.  They  are  that ;  but  they  are 
much  more.  They  are  central  to  the  structure  of 
international  economic  cooperation  under  the 
United  Nations.  They  are  necessary  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  Article 
VII  of  our  mutual-aid  agreements.  They  are 
necessary  to  strengthen  and  support  the  founda- 
tions of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  kind  of 
economic  world  envisaged  in  the  Suggested  Char- 
ter for  an  International  Trade  Organization. 

The  substance  of  the  Suggested  Charter  is  now 
being  discussed  in  London  by  a  Committee  of  na- 
tions designated  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  prepare  for  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Employment  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Trade  Organization. 
The  subsequent  trade-agreement  negotiations  an- 
nounced today  will  carry  forward  these  general 
principles  and  objectives  by  concrete  and  specific 
action  to  clear  the  channels  of  trade,  replacing 
trade  warfare  by  trade  cooperation  to  the  common 
benefit  of  all  countries.  Their  success  or  failure 
will  largely  determine  whether  the  world  will  move 
towards  a  system  of  liberal  international  trade, 
free  from  arbitrary  barriers,  excessive  tariffs,  and 
discriminations,  or  will  pay  the  heavy  costs  of 
narrow  economic  nationalism. 

I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  give  these  negotiations  their  full  sup- 
port and  encouragement. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  STATE « 

[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

Pursuant  to  section  4  of  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  12,  1934,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930",  as  extended  and  amended 
by  Public  Law  130,  79th  Congress,  approved  July 
5, 1945  (48  Stat.  945,  59  Stat.  411 ;  19  U.S.C.  Supp. 
V,  1354) ,  and  to  Executive  Order  6750,  of  June  27, 
1934,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  9647,  of  Oc- 
tober 25, 1945  (3  CFR,  1945  Supp.,  ch.  II) ,  I  here- 
by give  notice  of  intention  to  conduct  trade-agree- 
ment negotiations  with  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
France,  India,  Lebanon  (including  negotiations  on 
behalf  of  the  Syro-Lebanese  Customs  Union), 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nor- 
way, the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  King- 
dom, including  areas  in  respect  of  which  these 
countries  have  authority  to  conduct  trade-agree- 
ment negotiations. 

All  presentations  of  information  and  views  in 
writing  and  applications  for  supplemental  oral 
presentation  of  views  with  respect  to  such  nego- 
tiations should  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  in  accordance  with  the 
announcement  of  this  date  issued  by  that  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  manner  and  dates  for  the 
submission  of  briefs  and  applications,  and  the 
time  and  place  set  for  public  hearings. 

Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.C., 
November  9, 19J.6. 


PUBLIC  NOTICE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION 

[Released  to  the  press  November  10] 

Closing  date  for  submission  of  briefs,  December 
21, 1946.  Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard, 
December  21,  1946.  Public  hearings  open,  Janu- 
ary 13, 1947. 
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Submission   of  Information   to    Committee   for 
Reciprocity  Information 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
hereby  gives  notice  that  all  information  and  views 
in  writing,  and  all  applications  for  supplemental 
oral  presentation  of  views,  in  regard  to  the  trade- 
agreement  negotiations  with  the  countries  listed 
above *  (including  areas  for  which  these  countries 
have  authority  to  conduct  trade-agreement  ne- 
gotiations), in  respect  of  which  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  negotiate  has  been  issued  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  on  this  date,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  not 
later  than  12  o'clock  noon,  Saturday,  December 
21,  1946.  The  Committee  office  will  remain  open 
to  receive  these  briefs. 

Such  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
"The  Chairman,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, Tariff  Commission  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets,  Northwest,  Washington  25,  D.C." 

Public  hearings  will  be  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  which  sup- 
plemental oral  statements  will  be  heard.  The 
first  hearing  will  be  at  10 :  00  a.m.  on  January  13, 
1947,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Auditorium 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building  at  14th 
and  E  Streets,  Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 
Witnesses  who  make  application  to  be  heard  will 
be  advised  regarding  the  time  and  place  of  their 
individual  appearances. 

Ten  copies  of  written  statements,  either  type- 
written or  printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which 
one  copy  shall  be  sworn  to.  Appearances  at  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  may  be  made  only  by 
or  on  behalf  of  those  persons  who  have  filed  writ- 
ten statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed made  written  application  for  supplemental 
oral  presentation  of  views.  Statements  made  at 
the  public  hearings  shall  be  under  oath. 

Persons  or  groups  interested  in  import  prod- 
ucts may  present  to  the  Committee  their  views 
concerning    possible    tariff    concessions    by    the 


1  The  countries  listed  were :  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  In- 
dia, Lebanon  (Syro-Lebanese  Customs  Union),  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom. 


United  States  on  any  product,  whether  or  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  Products  On  Which  Possible 
Tariff  Concessions  Will  Be  Considered  In  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  made  public 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  on  this  date. 
However,  no  tariff  concession  will  be  considered 
on  any  product  which  is  not  included  in  that  list 
or  in  a  supplementary  public  list. 

Persons  interested  in  export  items  may  present 
their  views  regarding  any  tariff  or  other  conces- 
sions that  might  be  requested  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  which  negotiations  are  being  con- 
ducted. 

Views  concerning  general  provisions  of  a  nature 
customarily  included  in  trade  agreements  may  also 
be  presented. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  this  9th  day  of  November,  1946. 

Edward  Yardley 

Secretary 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  P,  19£6. 

U.  S.-U.  K.  Discussions  on   Bizonal 
Arrangements  For  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  November  5] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 5  that  discussions  will  take  place  in  Washing- 
ton, beginning  on  November  12,  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  and  United  States  Gov- 
ernments on  certain  financial  and  economic  ques- 
tions related  to  the  bizonal  arrangements  between 
the  British  and  American  zones  of  Germany. 

The  United  States  will  be  represented  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  War,  with  assistance 
on  particular  issues  from  other  governmental 
agencies  such  as  the  Treasury  and  Commerce  De- 
partments and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay,  Deputy  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  the  American  zone  of  occupation, 
is  expected  to  arrive  in  Washington  from  Berlin 
in  time  to  participate  in  the  discussions. 

The  British  Government  is  sending  to  Wash- 
ington a  group  of  experts  to  assist  the  Embassy 
in  the  discussions,  including  Lieutenant  General 
Robertson,  Deputy  Military  Governor  of  the 
British  zone  of  occupation,  Germany,  and  repre- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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A  National  Bipartisan  Program  for  Foreign  Affairs 


STATEMENT  BY  THEPRESIDENT » 


I  shall  devote  all  my  energy  to  the  discharge 
of  my  duty  with  a  full  realization  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  results  from  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs. I  do  not  claim  for  myself  and  my  associates 
greater  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation  than 
I  ascribe  to  others  of  another  party.  We  take  the 
same  oath  of  office.  We  have  at  one  time  or  an- 
other been  equally  willing  to  offer  our  lives  in  the 
defense  of  our  country.  I  shall  proceed,  therefore, 
in  the  belief  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  will 
discharge  their  duties  with  a  full  realization  of 
their  responsibility. 

Inevitably,  issues  will  arise  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  When  this  occurs,  we  must 
examine  our  respective  positions  with  stern  and 
critical  analysis  to  exclude  any  attempt  to  tamper 
with  the  public  interest  in  order  to  achieve  per- 
sonal or  partisan  advantage. 

The  change  in  the  majority  in  the  Congress  does 
not  alter  our  domestic  or  foreign  interests  or  prob- 
lems. In  foreign  affairs  we  have  a  well-charted 
course  to  follow.  Our  foreign  policy  has  been  de- 
veloped and  executed  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  strengthen  and  extend  this  prac- 
tice. Members  of  both  parties  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress  have  participated  in  the  inner  council  in 
preparing  and  in  actually  carrying  out  the  for- 
eign policies  of  our  Government.  It  has  been  a 
national  and  not  a  party  program.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  national  program  insofar  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  I  are  concerned.  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  Republican  colleagues  who  have 


Letters  of  Credence 

AMBASSADOR  OF  CANADA 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Canada, 
Humphrey  Hume  Wrong,  presented  his  creden- 
tials to  the  President  on  November  8.  For  texts 
of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and  the  President's 
reply,  see  Department  of  State  press  release  792 
of  November  8, 1946. 


worked  intelligently  and  cooperatively  with  us  in 
the  past  will  do  so  in  the  future. 

My  concern  is  not  about  those  in  either  party 
who  know  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  which 
confront  us  in  our  foreign  affairs.  Those  who 
share  great  problems  are  united  and  not  divided 
by  them.  My  concern  is  lest  any  in  either  party 
should  seek  in  this  field  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
personal  notoriety  or  partisan  advantage  by  ex- 
ploitation of  the  sensational  or  by  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  controversy. 

We  are  set  upon  a  hard  course.  An  effort  by 
either  the  executive  or  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  to  embarrass  the  other  for  partisan 
gain  would  bring  frustration  to  our  country.  To 
follow  the  course  with  honor  to  ourselves  and  with 
benefit  to  our  country,  we  must  look  beyond  and 
above  ourselves  and  our  party  interests  for  the 
true  bearing. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  I  am  guided 
by  a  simple  formula:  to  do  in  all  cases,  from 
day  to  day,  without  regard  to  narrow  political 
considerations,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  best  for  the 
welfare  of  all  our  people.  Our  search  for  that 
welfare  must  always  be  based  upon  a  progressive 
concept  of  government. 

I  shall  cooperate  in  every  proper  manner  with 
members  of  the  Congress,  and  my  hope  and  prayer 
is  that  this  spirit  of  cooperation  will  be  recipro- 
cated. 

To  them,  one  and  all,  I  pledge  faith  with  faith, 
and  promise  to  meet  good- will  with  good-will. 


Bizonal  Arrangements — Continued  from  page  910 
sentatives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Control  Office  for 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  Treasury. 

The  discussions  will  be  exclusively  concerned 
with  financial  and  economic  aspects  of  the  bizonal 
arrangements  which  have  not  been  worked  out  in 
Berlin  or  which  require  governmental  approval. 

Excerpts  from  a  statement  made  to  press  and  radio 
correspondents  at  the  White  House  on  November  11,  1946 
and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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U.  S.  Position  on  Polish  Nationalization  Developments 


[Released  to  the  press  November  9] 

Text  of  a  note  of  October  30, 1946  on  nationaliza- 
tion, delivered  by  Gerald  Keith,  counselor  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Poland,  to  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office,  October  31 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that 
I  have  been  instructed  by  my  Government  to  com- 
municate to  Your  Excellency's  Government  the 
following  observations  relative  to  the  steps  which 
have  recently  been  taken  by  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Unity  with  a  view  to  im- 
plementing the  provisions  of  the  law  of  January 
3, 1946,  regarding  the  nationalization  of  the  basic 
branches  of  the  Polish  national  economy.1 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  de- 
sired to  recall  to  the  Government  of  Poland  the 
provisions  of  numbered  paragraphs  4  and  5  of  the 
notes  exchanged  between  the  two  Governments  at 
Washington  on  April  24,  1946,  which  specifically 
provide:  (a)  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Provisional  Government  of  Poland 
will  make  both  adequate  and  effective  compensa- 
tion to  nationals  and  corporations  of  the  other 
country  whose  properties  are  requisitioned  or  na- 
tionalized, and  (b)  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  agree  to  afford  each  other  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation  concerning  the  subjects 
touched  upon  in  the  exchange  of  notes,  and  includ- 
ing that  mentioned  under  (a)  above.2 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
once  again  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  National  Unity  the  inade- 
quateness  of  the  time  allowed  in  paragraph  28  of 
the  order  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  April  11, 
1946,  for  foreigners  to  protest  the  nationalization 
of  their  property  or  to  file  claims  under  articles  2 
and  3  of  the  nationalization  law,  especially  in  view 
of  the  provisions  to  be  found  in  paragraph  75  of 
the  order  of  April  11,  1946,  which  require  the 
foreign  firm  or  person  concerned  to  choose  a  place 

*For  an  article  on  the  Polish  Nationalization  Law  see 
Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  651. 
'  Bulletin  of  May  5, 1946,  p.  761. 


of  residence  within  Polish  territory  for  the  receipt 
of  official  documents  or  to  appoint  an  attorney 
with  residence  in  Poland  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  weeks  will  unavoidably  be  required  to 
identify  and  notify  persons  or  firms  in  the  United 
States  owning  or  having  an  interest  in  undertak- 
ings in  Poland  affected  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment's nationalization  program. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires 
to  point  out  that  the  Polish  Government  has  not 
yet  announced  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
processing  of  claims  for  compensation  in  the  case 
of  properties  destined  for  nationalization  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  3  of  the 
nationalization  law  of  January  3, 1946.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  wishes  in  this  con- 
nection to  bring  again  to  the  attention  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  National  Unity  the  fact 
that  foreign  persons  and  firms,  whose  interests  are 
affected  by  the  operation  of  the  nationalization 
law  of  January  3, 1946,  will  require  sufficient  time 
and  the  accordance  of  adequate  facilities  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  and  to  present  their  claims  for 
compensation,  once  definite  notice  of  expropria- 
tion is  received.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  feels  certain  that  the  Polish  Government 
will  agree  that  a  proper  valuation  can,  in  most 
instances,  only  be  determined  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  property  in  question,  and  that, 
to  prepare  the  data  necessary  to  such  a  proper 
valuation,  adequate  time  is  needed  for  the  actual 
physical  examination  of  the  property,  together 
with  complete  freedom  of  access  to  all  of  the  plans 
and  records.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  to  emphasize  the  reasonableness  of 
its  views  in  this  respect,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
granting  of  all  examination  privileges  which  the 
representatives  of  the  American  interests  affected 
may  find  necessary  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  valuation  of  the  property  concerned. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  refers 
to  the  proposal  contained  in  the  note  of  January 
17,  1946,  from  its  Embassy  in  Warsaw  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mixed  commission,  com- 
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posed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of 
each  Government,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  deci- 
sion concerning  which  assets,  of  those  subject  to 
nationalization  under  the  provisions  of  the  nation- 
alization law  of  January  3,  1946,  are  owned  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  each  such  holding 
nationalized  by  the  Government  of  Poland,  the 
means  by  which  the  compensation  is  to  be  paid,  and 
concerning  such  related  matters  as  may  mutually 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  wishes  to 
reiterate  the  proposal  contained  in  the  note  of 
January  17, 1946,  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  and  to  state  that  it  regards  it  as  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  mixed  commission  be 
appointed  at  an  early  date  to  the  end  that  agree- 
ments may  be  reached  in  principle  on  the  various 
subjects  within  its  competence  before  properties 
in  which  there  is  an  American  interest  have  been 
nationalized.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  recalls  that,  in  the  note  which  the  Polish 
Embassy  in  Washington  addressed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  April  24,  1946,  the  Polish 
Government  expressed  its  willingness  to  begin  dis- 
cussions such  as  those  referred  to  in  the  note 
addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  by 
the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  on  January  17, 
1946,  although  it  held  that  the  time  for  such  dis- 
cussions was  then  somewhat  premature.1  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  light  of 
the  steps  recently  taken  by  the  Polish  Government 
looking  toward  the  realization  of  its  nationaliza- 
tion program,  feels  that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  may,  since  April  of  1946, 
have  made  such  progress  in  its  reconstruction 
planning  that  the  holding  of  such  discussions  as 
those  proposed  in  the  note  of  January  17,  1946, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  opportune.  I  should  be 
grateful  if  Your  Excellency  would  be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  as  soon  as  may  be  possible,  in  view  of 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  under  discussion,  of  the 
views  of  the  Polish  Government  with  respect  to 
the  observations  contained  herein  so  that  I  may,  in 
turn,  inform  my  Government  in  Washington. 
I  avail  [etc.] 

1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  21, 1946,  p.  670. 


American  Mission  to  Albania 
Withdrawn 

[Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

The  proposal  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  November  10, 1945  to  recognize  the  Alba- 
nian regime  headed  by  Col.  Gen.  Enver  Hoxha 
specified  as  a  condition  that  the  Albanian  authori- 
ties affirm  the  continuing  validity  of  all  treaties 
and  agreements  in  force  between  the  United  States 
and  Albania  as  of  April  7,  1939,  the  date  of  the 
Italian  invasion  of  Albania.  The  requirement  of 
such  an  assurance  from  the  Albanian  regime  as  a 
prerequisite  to  United  States  recognition  is  in 
accord  with  the  established  practice  of  this 
Government  to  extend  recognition  only  to  those 
Governments  which  have  expressed  willingness  to 
fulfil  their  international  obligations.  The  Alba- 
nian regime  on  August  13,  1946,  after  a  delay  of 
nine  months,  indicated  its  acceptance  of  the  multi- 
lateral treaties  and  agreements  to  which  both  the 
United  States  and  Albania  are  parties,  but  it  has 
failed  to  affirm  its  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
bilateral  instruments  between  the  United  States 
and  Albania. 

In  view  of  the  continued  unwillingness  of  the 
present  Albanian  regime  to  assume  these  bilateral 
commitments  and  obligations,  which  are  in  no  in- 
stance of  an  onerous  character  and  concern  such 
customary  subjects  as  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
naturalization,  extradition,  and  most-favored-na- 
tion treatment  (see  the  appended  list) ,  the  United 
States  Government  has  concluded  that  the  Ameri- 
can Mission  can  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose 
by  remaining  in  Albania.  This  decision  has  been 
notified  to  General  Hoxha  by  the  Acting  American 
Representative  in  Tirana,  George  D.  Henderson,  in 
a  letter  of  November  5,  the  text  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Since  arriving  in  Tirana  on  May  8,  1945  to  sur- 
vey conditions  in  Albania  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  United  States  recognition  of  the  ex- 
isting Albanian  regime,  the  informal  United  States 
Mission  has  sought  to  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Albania.     Despite  United  States  en- 
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deavors  in  this  regard,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  sat- 
isfactory response  from  the  Albanian  Government 
to  the  offer  of  recognition  which  was  tendered  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  November  1945, 
the  Mission  has  been  unable  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  originally  sent  to  Albania. 

In  the  circumstances,  although  my  Government 
retains  its  sentiment  of  warm  friendship  for  the 
Albanian  people,  it  does  not  feel  that  there  is  any 
further  reason  for  the  Mission  to  remain  in  Al- 
bania. The  United  States  Mission  is  accordingly 
being  withdrawn. 

Bilateral  Treaties  and  Agreements  Between  the 
United  States  and  Albania 

Arbitration  treaty 

Signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  22,  1928.  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  Feb.  12, 1929 ;  proclaimed  Feb.  12, 
1929.    Effective  Feb.  12,  1929. 

Conciliation  treaty 

Signed  at  Washington,  Oct.  22,  1928.  Ratifica- 
tions exchanged  Feb.  12, 1929 ;  proclaimed  Feb.  12, 
1929.    Effective  Feb.  12,  1929. 

Naturalization  treaty 

Signed  at  Tirana,  Apr.  5,  1932.  Ratifications 
exchanged  July  22, 1935 ;  proclaimed  July  29, 1935. 
Effective  July  22,  1935. 

Extradition  treaty 

Signed  at  Tirana,  Mar.  1,  1933.  Ratifications 
exchanged  Nov.  14,  1935;  proclaimed  Nov.  19, 
1935.    Effective  Nov.  14, 1935. 

Agreement  relating  to  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment and  other  matters 

Signed  at  Tirana,  June  23  and  25, 1922.  Effec- 
tive July  28, 1922. 

Agreement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes  for  the 
waiver  of  passport  visa  fees  for  non-immigrants 

Signed  at  Tirana,  May  7,  1926.  Effective  June 
1,  1926. 

Money  order  convention 

Signed  Apr.  13  and  June  18,  1932.  Effective 
July  1,  1933. 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1W6,  p.  826. 


Provisions  for  Payment  of  National 
Solidarity  Tax  on  American  Assets  in 
France 

[Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

Text  of  statement  released  in  Paris  on  November 
7, 1946  by  Jefferson  Caffery,  American  Ambassador 
to  France 

In  pursuance  of  conversations  between  officials 
of  the  French  Government  and  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy,  the  French  Minister  of  Finance  has 
made  the  following  decision  regarding  the  national 
enrichment  tax)." 

"1.  American  citizens,  domiciled  outside  of 
France,  have  until  December  31,  1946  in  which  to 
file  their  declarations  for  the  impost  of  national 
solidarity,  and  until  February  28,  1947  in  which 
to  pay  the  first  two  installments  regardless  of  the 
date  on  which  they  receive  their  tax  bills. 

"2.  American  assets  in  France,  which  by  their 
nature  would  have  been  transferable  under  the 
terms  of  avis  numbers  35  and  53  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  but  which  had  not  been  transferred  on 
June  4,  1945  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  creditors,  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
impost  of  national  solidarity  (capital  levy  and 
enrichment  tax) ." 

The  two  avis  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph appeared  respectively  in  the  Journal  Officiel 
of  April  15,  1945  and  of  October  5,  1945. 

Immigration   Visas  for   Estonian 
Refugees 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  2] 

On  October  24  I  announced  that  I  had  directed 
that  all  avenues  be  explored  toward  enabling  the 
48  Estonian  refugees  who  recently  entered  the 
United  States  without  immigration  visas  to  re- 
main here,  if  they  so  desired,  so  that  they  might 
eventually  become  citizens  of  this  country.1 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  as  a  result  of 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General,  these  refugees  will  definitely 
not  be  deported  and  will  in  due  course  be  given 
immigration  visas  which  will  enable  them  to 
remain  in  this  country. 
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Property  Tax  on  Czechoslovak  Holdings 

[Released  to  the  press  November  8] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Praha  that  the  Czecho- 
slovak capital  levy  and  war  profits  tax,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property  between  January 
1, 1939  and  November  15, 1945,  imposed  by  law  no. 
134  of  May  15,  1946,  has  been  declared  effective 
September  30,  1946.  Tax  returns  must  be  submit- 
ted prior  to  November  30,  1946. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  currently  avail- 
able, the  Department  understands  that  United 
States  citizens  owning  real  estate,  commercial  en- 
terprises, currency,  bank  accounts,  securities,  in- 
surance policies,  valuable  metals,  precious  stones, 
jewelry,  objects  of  art,  antiques,  and  coin,  stamp, 
and  other  collections,  located  in  Czechoslovakia 
should  file  returns  in  the  tax  district  in  which  the 
property  is  located.  The  law  now  requires  returns 
also  to  be  filed  by  United  States  citizens  who  hold 
claims  in  Czechoslovakia.  Such  claims  may  arise 
in  connection  with  confiscation  of  property  during 
the  occupation  as  a  result  of  racial  or  other  legisla- 
tion, war  damage  to  property,  nationalization  of 
property  by  the  Czechoslovak  Government,  patent 
rights,  and  insurance  policies. 

The  Department  suggests  that  all  United  States 
citizens  holding  such  property  or  claims  who  have 
authorized  agents  in  Czechoslovakia  communicate 
with  such  agents  immediately  to  insure  that  the 
returns  will  be  filed  for  them  by  the  latter  and 
that  those  who  do  not  have  agents  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia make  arrangements  immediately  for  the  fil- 
ing of  such  returns. 

Radio  Broadcast  on  UNESCO 

On  November  9  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs,  William  Benton,  and  the 
deputy  chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO,  Archibald 
MacLeish,  discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher,  director 
of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the  question, 
"Can  UNESCO  Help  To  Prevent  a  Third  World 
War  ?"  This  program  was  one  in  a  series  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  presented  by  NBC.  For 
a  complete  text  of  the  radio  program,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  799  of  November  9, 
1946. 


Duncan  Wall — Continued  from  page  906 

Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  India,  the  Netherlands, 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  Poland,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
was  invited  to  send  two  representatives,  one  to 
speak  especially  for  the  ITO  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, and  the  following  specialized  intergov- 
ernmental agencies  one  representative  each: 
International  Labor  Organization,  World  Health 
Organization,  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  These  agency  representatives  were 
not  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  to  participate  in 
discussions  as  advisers. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  was  directed  to 
make  its  report  to  the  Director  General,  to  be 
circulated  to  member  governments  of  FAO  and 
to  international  agencies  concerned.  Then  the 
report  is  to  be  considered  by  an  FAO  Conference, 
and  passed  on  with  the  FAO  recommendations  to 
the  United  Nations  through  appropriate  channels. 

Formally  opening  the  Conference,  His  Majesty, 
King  Christian  X,  of  Denmark,  said :  "I  wish  the 
leaders  and  delegates  of  this  Conference  every 
success  in  meeting  the  great  difficulties  and  tasks 
which  face  them,  in  order  that  this  Conference 
may  contribute  to  mutual  understanding  among 
nations,  to  the  progress  of  mankind,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  life  of  all  who  are  suffering 
from  hunger  and  want." 

In  the  closing  session  of  the  Conference,  Sir 
John  Boyd  Orr,  Director  General  of  FAO,  said, 
"I  am  sure  that  all  members  of  the  delegations 
will  go  away  from  this  Conference  feeling  that  a 
beacon  light  in  international  relations,  illumi- 
nating afresh  the  common  objectives  of  the  United 
Nations,  has  been  shed  from  here." 

Agriculture  in  the  Americas 

The  following  article  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  Americas,  a  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each : 

"Pineapples  in  Northeast  Brazil",  by  Bentley  B. 
Mackay,  agricultural  adviser,  American  Consulate, 
Pernambuco  (Recife),  Brazil. 
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United  States  Exports  of  Housing  Materials 

BY  PAUL  H.  NITZEi 


Many  people  believe  that  large  quantities  of 
housing  materials,  particularly  lumber,  are  being 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Program.  I 
am  grateful,  therefore,  to  the  American  Legion  and 
to  its  special  Committee  on  Housing  for  this  op- 
portunity to  correct  this  impression. 

Before  discussing  the  exports  of  building  ma- 
terials in  detail,  I  should  like  to  make  some  gen- 
eral observations. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  and  emerged 
from  the  war  with  the  conviction  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  free  enterprise  was  indispensable  and 
that  American  leadership  in  working  for  eco- 
nomic health  in  the  rest  of  the  world  was  essential 
to  our  continued  security. 

An  active  and  large  export  trade  is  indispensable 
in  carrying  out  these  policies.  If  exports  were 
prohibited,  we  could  hardly  expect  to  obtain  from 
foreign  countries  the  many  commodities  in  which 
the  United  States  is  deficient  and  which  we  need  for 
our  industry.  This  country  certainly  could  not 
achieve  or  maintain  high  levels  of  income  and  em- 
ployment or  continuing  prosperity  without  an  ac- 
tive and  large  international  trade.  Our  aims,  both 
before  and  since  the  war,  in  the  field  of  commercial 
policy  have  been  to  promote  as  vigorously  as  pos- 
sible an  expansion  of  world  trade  and  employment 
through  the  reduction  of  those  barriers  and  dis- 
criminations which  developed  in  the  period  before 
the  war  and  still  threaten. 

Although  this  country  is  notably  well  equipped 
with  natural  resources  and  production  facilities 
of  most  kinds,  we  nevertheless  depend  upon  heavy 
importations  for  a  great  many  materials  basic  in 
our  industrial  structure.  Everyone  knows  that  in 
the  United  States  we  do  not  have  resources  of  tin. 


1  Address  made  before  the  National  Housing  Conference 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Washington  on  Nov.  7  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Nitze  is  Acting 
Director,  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


Everyone  knows  that  we  do  not  produce  natural 
rubber.    What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  a  num- 
ber of  materials  are  needed  in  our  industry — 
needed  even  in  the  construction  of  houses — which, 
although  produced  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States,  are  not  produced  in  adequate  quantities  to 
satisfy  all  our  needs.    I  have  in  mind  commodities 
such  as  copper  of  which  we  shall  have  to  import 
something  like  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  our  total 
consumption.   I  have  in  mind  asbestos  of  which  we 
must  import  the  preponderance  of  our  consump- 
tion.   I  have  in  mind  lead  which  at  present  is  in 
short  supply  everywhere  and  of  which  again  we 
must  import  a  very  substantial  part  of  our  total 
consumption.    I  have  in  mind  even  lumber,  about 
which  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  which  we 
have  imported  and  must  continue  to  import  in  con- 
siderable quantities.    I  have  in  mind  nickel,  not 
produced  at  all  in  the  United  States  but  indispen- 
sable in  the  manufacture  of  a  thousand  and  one 
items  used  in  the  construction  of  houses  and  house- 
hold equipment.    One  could  go  on  with  this  kind 
of  listing.     One  could  add  various  other  basic 
industrial  materials,  also.     One  could  add  such 
foodstuffs  as  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  even  pepper. 
What  I  am  emphasizing  is  the  importance  of  in- 
ternational trade  in  maintaining  active  industry 
and  adequate  provisions  for  consumers  in  this 
country. 

Veterans  need  housing.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  present  need  is  particularly  acute 
while  we  are  still  in  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  That  need  has  been  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  im- 
mediate post-war  need.  Measures  taken  in  order 
to  promote  the  availability  of  materials  needed  for 
the  production  of  houses  have  been  vigorous.  We 
have  recognized  the  need  to  provide  for  a  housing 
program  in  our  policy  with  respect  to  trade  con- 
trols. The  Department  of  State,  as  a  matter  of 
broad  policy,  recognizes  that  during  the  emergency 
period  of  transition  to  a  full  peacetime  economy 
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nearly  all  nations  occasionally  may  have  to  employ 
controls  over  items  in  short  supply  to  facilitate 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  A  recent 
presidential  proclamation  suspends  the  duty  on 
certain  housing  materials  made  from  lumber  dur- 
ing the  housing  emergency.  Also,  there  have  been 
in  effect  for  some  time  export  controls  over  mate- 
rials and  products  needed  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Veterans  Emergency  Housing  Program. 

Exports  of  housing  materials  are  limited  by 
agreement  between  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
Civilian  Production  Administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  three  agencies  act- 
ing in  consultation  determine  what  the  export 
quota  shall  be  for  a  particular  housing  item.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  then  issues  export  li- 
censes within  the  limits  of  the  export  quota.  All 
applications  for  export  licenses  are  screened  care- 
fully by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  end 
use  of  each  item  is  scrutinized  and  the  size  of  each 
shipment  considered.  The  total  foreign  request 
for  United  States  lumber  in  1945  was  1  billion,  200 
million  board  feet.  This  request  was  scaled  down 
in  the  screening  process  and  only  395  million  board 
feet  were  actually  exported — about  one  third  of 
the  quantity  requested.  We  feel  that  exports  have 
been  limited  to  an  irreducible  minimum. 

Exports  of  lumber,  one  of  the  principal  mate- 
rials used  in  housing,  are  being  limited  in  1946  to 
600  million  board  feet,  or  less  than  2  percent  of 
the  total  production  in  the  United  States,  which  is 
expected  to  be  33  billion  board  feet.  Approxi- 
mately twice  as  much  lumber  was  exported  per 
year  in  the  pre-war  years  1935  to  1939  as  is  now 
exported. 

Exports  of  housing  materials  other  than  lumber 
are  small,  also,  in  comparison  with  domestic  pro- 
duction. Exports  of  bathtubs  are  being  restricted 
in  1946  to  1.7  percent  of  domestic  production; 
closet  bowls  and  water  closets,  3.6  percent ;  asbestos 
roofing,  1  percent;  gypsum  board  and  lath,  0.4 
percent ;  stoves,  2.2  percent ;  furnaces,  0.5  percent ; 
nails,  2.3  percent ;  linoleum,  1  percent ;  and  stand- 
ard portland  cement,  1.6  percent.  Figures  for 
practically  all  housing  items  show  that  exports  are 
small  compared  with  domestic  production. 

How  do  exports  of  housing  items  compare  with 
exports  of  other  items?    Whereas  exports  of  hous- 


ing items  generally  amount  to  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  housing  items  produced,  total  exports 
amount  to  9  percent  of  the  domestic  production  of 
all  movable  goods  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  the  foregoing,  you  may  ask,  "Why  ex- 
port any  building  materials?"  I  anticipated  this 
question  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  and  I  shall 
elaborate  it  further  here. 

The  United  States  imports  from  two  to  three 
times  as  much  lumber  as  it  exports.  In  1945  the 
United  States  imported  more  than  1  billion  board 
feet  of  lumber  and  exported  only  395  million  board 
feet.  Most  of  our  lumber  imports  came  from 
Canada  which  is  also  one  of  our  chief  countries 
of  destination  for  lumber  exports. 

Of  the  395  million  board  feet  of  lumber  exported 
in  1945,  approximately  30  to  35  percent  was  soft- 
wood in  timber  sizes.  These  timbers  are  made 
principally  by  tidewater  mills  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  generally  the  mills  are  not  equipped  to  make 
other  kinds  of  lumber.  The  timbers  are  not  nor- 
mally used  in  home  construction  but,  instead,  are 
exported  for  use  in  heavy  construction  such  as  port 
facilities,  railroads,  shipbuilding,  mining,  petro- 
leum, and  other  forms  of  industrial  construction. 

Another  30  percent  of  the  1945  exports  was 
hardwood  lumber.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  hard- 
wood was  suitable  for  use  in  housing. 

Thus,  the  balance,  or  only  from  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  United  States  exports  of  lumber  in  1945, 
was  suitable  for  housing,  whereas  from  70  to  75 
percent  of  the  lumber  imported  was  satisfactory 
for  this  use. 

The  construction  of  a  one-family  frame  house 
requires  an  average  of  14,000  board  feet  of  lumber. 
On  this  basis,  in  1945,  we  had  a  net  import  of  the 
lumber  equivalent  of  44,000  houses. 

If  the  United  States  restricted  further  the  ex- 
ports of  lumber  or  other  building  materials,  it 
might  bring  retaliation  from  other  countries. 
This  country  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  its  im- 
ports. It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  imports  of 
many  materials  used  in  housing  are  substantial, 
such  as  logs,  lumber,  plywood,  shingles,  copper, 
nickel,  asbestos,  and  lead. 

The  United  States  is  obliged  to  share  its  scarce 
commodities  with  the  other  American  republics 
and  Canada  for  the  duration  of  the  war  emer- 
gency.   During  the  war,  Canada  and  the  Ameri- 
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can  republics  signed  international  agreements  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mexico  City,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by 
which  they  committed  themselves  to  share  scarce 
items  with  each  other.1  This  country  fulfils  its 
obligations,  and  it  has  not  forgotten  that  during 
the  conflict  many  of  the  countries  south  of  our 
borders  supplied  us  with  rubber  for  use  in  tires  on 
ordnance  vehicles ;  Ecuador  supplied  us  with  balsa 
wood  for  use  in  airplanes  and  life  jackets;  several 
countries  supplied  us  with  mahogany  for  use  in 
P-T  boats;  Mexico  supplied  us  with  lead  for  use 
in  aviation  gasoline,  bullets,  and  batteries;  Bolivia 
supplied  us  with  tin  for  use  in  food  containers; 
Brazil  supplied  us  with  quartz  crystals  for  use  in 
radios;  and  Canada  supplied  us  with  lumber  for 
use  in  Army  camps  and  shipyards,  asbestos  fiber 
for  use  in  brake  linings  and  clutch  facings  on  ord- 
nance vehicles,  and  nickel  for  use  in  projectiles 
and  armor  plate. 

Limited  quantities  of  housing  materials  are 
exported  to  Europe  and  the  Orient  for  use  in 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation.  These  ship- 
ments are  made  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
announced  policy  of  assisting  these  areas.  Avail- 
able information  indicates  that  the  war-devastated 
countries  of  Europe  will  receive  from  all  sources 
only  53  percent  of  their  1946  lumber  requirements. 
The  quantity  of  lumber  which  these  countries  will 
receive  will  be  only  45  percent  of  the  quantities 
that  they  received  in  1937.  The  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  no  war  devastation,  will  have 
more  lumber  available  in  1946  for  its  own  use  than 
in  any  of  the  pre-war  years,  1935-1939  inclusive. 
In  1937,  a  peak  year,  the  United  States  had  28  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber  available  for  its  own  use, 
compared  with  an  expected  33  billion  board  feet  in 
1946.  These  figures  are  arrived  at  by  adding 
imports  to  domestic  production  and  then  deduct- 
ing exports.  Thus,  the  United  States  in  1946 
should  have  available  for  its  own  use  about  120 
percent  of  the  quantity  which  it  had  in  1937,  com- 
pared with  45  percent  for  the  European  countries 
previously  mentioned. 

To  sum  up,  the  facts  clearly  indicate  that  the 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  26,  1941,  p.  494 ;  Report  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and  Peace  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2497,  Conference  Series)  ;  Bul- 
letin of  Feb.  7, 1942,  p.  117. 


volume  of  exports  of  housing  materials  is 
extremely  small.  Exports  represent  the  rock- 
bottom  minimum  of  building  materials  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  foreign  countries.  Fur- 
ther curtailment  of  exports  is  likely  to  be  detri- 
mental rather  than  helpful  to  the  Veterans  Emer- 
gency Housing  Program.  In  periods  of  shortages 
such  as  we  are  now  passing  through,  our  refusal  to 
sell  to  other  countries  the  things  they  badly  need 
may  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  the 
materials  we  want  for  our  domestic  program. 

I  know  that  you  veterans  are  not  building  for 
today  alone.  You  have  your  eyes  on  the  future. 
When  you  keep  your  eye  steadily  on  the  things 
that  you  want  your  Government  to  do  in  order 
to  make  a  better  and  more  peaceful  world  to  live 
in,  you  see  that  the  issue  we  are  discussing  today 
broadens  and  merges  into  the  terms  on  which  we 
can  trade  all  kinds  of  goods  with  all  countries. 
We  all  want  to  build  an  economic  world  of  increas- 
ing production,  of  full  employment,  and  of  high 
levels  of  world  trade.  That  is  the  kind  of  world 
this  Government  is  trying  to  bring  about  by  its 
economic  foreign  policy. 

Commerce  Over  Alaska  Highway 
Authorized 

[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

It  was  announced  on  November  7  in  Washington 
and  Ottawa  that  authorization  has  been  given  for 
the  shipment  of  goods  in  bond  from  points  in  the 
United  States  to  points  in  Alaska,  and  from  points 
in  Alaska  to  points  in  the  United  States  over  the 
Alaska  Highway  and  connecting  roads.  This  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  in  implementation  of  under- 
takings of  the  Canadian  Government  which  were 
made  at  the  'time  authorization  was  given  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  construct  the  Alaska 
Highway. 

Although  construction  of  the  Alaska  Highway 
system,  including  the  so-called  Haines  Cut-off,  was 
undertaken  solely  for  military  reasons,  its  post- 
war utility  for  civilian  traffic  was  foreseen,  and 
provision  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  system  by 
United  States  traffic  on  the  same  terms  as  Cana- 
dian traffic.  The  United  States,  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  of  March  17-18, 1942,  agreed  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  that  part  of  the  Highway  which 
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lies  in  Canada  should  become  in  all  respects  an 
integral  part  of  the  Canadian  Highway  system.1 
[n  return,  Canada  agreed  that  United  States 
civilian  traffic  could  use  the  Alaska  Highway  on 
Axe  same  conditions  as  Canadian  traffic  and 
mdertook  specifically  "to  waive  import  duties, 
transit,  or  similar  charges  on  shipments  originat- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  to  be  transported  over 
the  Highway  to  Alaska  or  originating  in  Alaska 
md  to  be  transported  over  the  Highway  to  the 
United  States". 

By  a  further  exchange  of  notes  of  November  28- 
December  7,  1942,  it  was  agreed  that  the  so-called 
Haines  Cut-off  should  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  Alaska  Highway  and  in  all  applicable 
respects  subject  to  the  agreement  reached  in  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  March  17-18,  1942.'  There 
was  a  further  and  clarifying  exchange  of  letters  of 
April  10,  1943,  which  assured  United  States 
civilian  traffic  adequate  access  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Alaska  Highway.3  The  post-war 
rights  made  available  to  the  United  States  civilian 
traffic  under  these  exchanges  of  notes  have  not 
previously  been  made  available,  as  the  road  has 
continued  to  be  a  military  highway  not  open  to 
general  public  use.  The  Canadian  military  au- 
thorities, continuing  the  practice  inaugurated  by 
the  United  States  military  authorities  during  the 
war  period,  have  heretofore  permitted  civilian 
traffic  by  individual  permit  only,  and  only  where 
such  traffic  was  able  to  proceed  with  the  limited 
facilities  available  along  the  route.  Under  these 
regulations  United  States  civilian  traffic  has  been 
permitted  on  the  same  terms  as  Canadian  traffic. 

The  Alaska  Highway  system  is  not  now  in  a 
condition  which  would  permit  general  civilian 
traffic  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  use  the  road  without  restriction  for  some 
time  to  come.  However,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  been  taking  active  measures  to  improve 
and  increase  facilities  along  the  Highway,  and  as 
the  situation  has  improved  it  has  permitted  in- 
creased traffic.  The  action  now  taken  in  author- 
izing— so  far  as  facilities  are  available — transit- 
in-bond  of  goods  originating  in  the  United  States 
and  to  be  transported  over  the  Highway  to  Alaska 
or  originating  in  Alaska  and  to  be  transported 
over  the  Highway  to  the  United  States,  is  taken  in 


anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  facilities  on  the 
Highway  will  be  such  as  to  warrant  opening  the 
road  to  general  civilian  traffic. 

Suitable  regulations  for  shipment  of  goods  in 
bond  on  the  Highway  will  be  issued  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  the  Minister  of  National  Revenue 
of  Canada.  The  following  Canadian  frontier 
ports  of  entry  and  exit  have  been  designated: 
Kingsgate,  British  Columbia,  opposite  Eastport, 
Idaho;  Coutts,  Alberta,  opposite  Sweetgrass, 
Montana;  and  Snag  Creek,  Yukon  Territory. 

With  further  improvement  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way and  connecting  roads,  consideration  will 
be  given  in  the  future  to  the  designation  of  fur- 
ther Canadian  ports  of  entry  and  exit  as  condi- 
tions warrant. 

Special  Ambassador  to  Mexican 
Presidential  Inauguration 

[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

President  Truman  has  appointed  as  Special 
Ambassador  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President  of  Mexico  on  December  1,  Walter  Thurs- 
ton, Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico. 
On  December  1  President-elect  Miguel  Aleman 
is  to  be  inaugurated  as  the  new  President  of 
Mexico,  to  serve  for  a  period  of  six  years.  Am- 
bassador Thurston  will  be  the  head  of  the  offi- 
cial mission  which  will  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  inauguration.  The  mission  will  com- 
prise the  following  persons:  Walter  Thurston, 
Special  Ambassador;  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wright,  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Army  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston;  Lt.  Gen.  John  K.  Cannon,  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Barksdale 
Field,  Louisiana;  Rear  Admiral  J.  Cary  Jones, 
U.  S.  N.,  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Joint  Mexican-United  States  Defense  Board ; 
and  Guy  Ray,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mexican 
Affairs,  Department  of  State.  The  mission  will 
probably  also  include  the  political  counselor,  the 
economic  counselor,  and  the  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Embassy  at  Mexico  City. 

As  a  gesture  of  respect  and  friendship  for  the 
Mexican  people,  the  War  Department  plans  to 

1  Executive  Agreement  Series  246. 
1  Executive  Agreement  Series  382. 
3  Executive  Agreement  Series  362. 
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send  on  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  inaugura- 
tion in  Mexico  City  an  air-demonstration  group 
which  will  include  squadrons  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  planes :  Shooting  Stars,  Mustang 
fighters,  and  attack  bombers. 

The  Navy  Department  also  plans  to  send  four 
squadrons  which  will  be  composed  of  about  36 
two-motor  planes  to  take  part  in  the  inauguration. 
Both  these  Army  and  Navy  planes  will  arrive 
at  Mexico  City  not  later  than  November  30  and 
will  probably  remain  through  December  4,  when 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  crews  will  take 
part  in  ceremonies  to  be  arranged  by  the  Mexican 
military  authorities. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  in  Washington  has 
expressed  to  the  Department  of  State,  on  behalf 
of  his  Government,  appreciation  of  the  gesture  of 
the  War  and  Nav}?  Departments  in  sending  these 
planes  to  Mexico  City  for  the  inauguration. 

Caribbean  Commission  and  Auxiliary 
Bodies  Established 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  Caribbean  Commission, 
Secretary-General's  Office,  October  30] 

An  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Caribbean  Commission  was  signed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  October  30  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  agreement 
was  signed  for  France  by  Henri  Bonnet,  Ambas- 
sador of  France;  for  the  Netherlands  by  Dr.  A. 
Loudon,  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands;  for  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Lord  Inverchapel,  British 
Ambassador ;  and  for  the  United  States  by  Charles 
W.  Taussig,  Chairman,  United  States  Section, 
Caribbean  Commission. 

The  agreement  formally  establishes  the  Carib- 
bean Commission,  together  with  its  auxiliary 
bodies,  the  Caribbean  Research  Council  and  the 
West  Indian  Conference,  as  an  international  ad- 
visory body  to  the  four  signatory  Governments, 
each  of  which  has  territories  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  secretariat  in  the  Caribbean  area. 
Following  the  formulation  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  in  July  1946,  Lawrence  W.  Cramer  was 
appointed  Secretary-General.     Two  other  senior 


members  of  his  staff  also  have  been  appointed,  and 
further  staff  is  being  recruited  in  the  Caribbean 
area.  A  suitable  building  has  been  acquired  in 
Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  to  accommodate  the 
secretariat. 

The  purposes  of  the  agreement  are  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Being  desirous  of  encouraging  and  strengthen- 
ing cooperation  among  themselves  and  their  terri- 
tories with  a  view  toward  improving  the  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  peoples  of  those  terri- 
tories, and 

Being  desirous  of  promoting  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  economic  development  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  and  facilitating  the  use  of  resources  and 
concerted  treatment  of  mutual  problems,  avoiding 
duplication  in  the  work  of  existing  research  agen- 
cies, surveying  needs,  ascertaining  what  research 
has  been  done,  facilitating  research  on  a  coopera- 
tive basis,  and  recommending  further  research, 
and 

Having  decided  to  associate  themselves  in  the 
work  heretofore  undertaken  by  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Caribbean  Commission,  and 

Having  agreed  that  the  objectives  herein  set 
forth  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Pan  American  Union  Elects  Chairman 
of  Governing  Board 

[Released  to  the  press  November  7] 

The  annual  elections  for  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  were  held  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  November  6.  Before  the  Mexico  City  con- 
ference in  1945,  the  permanent  chairman  had  been 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Resolution 
IX  of  Mexico  City  provided  that  the  chairman 
should  be  elected  annually  and  should  not  be 
eligible  for  immediate  reelection.  A  subsequent 
Governing  Board  decision  provided  that  elections 
for  both  chairman  and  vice  chairman  should  be 
held  at  the  first  meeting  in  November  of  every  year, 
that  there  should  be  no  nominations,  that  the  ballot 
should  be  secret,  and  that  a  two-thirds  majority 
should  be  required  for  election.  Failing  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  however,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
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Governing  Board  would  be  held  at  which  a  simple 
majority  would  suffice. 

The  November  6  elections  were  the  first  held 
under  the  new  rules.  On  the  first  ballot,  the  Hon- 
orable Spruille  Braden,  United  States  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1 
(18  members  being  present  and  voting  and  Mr. 
Braden  casting  his  vote  for  the  representative  of 
Colombia) .  Mr.  Braden,  expressing  his  gratitude 
for  the  honor,  nevertheless  stated  to  the  Board 
upon  the  conclusion  of  this  election  that  he  felt 
obliged  to  decline  it  having  in  mind  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  sovereign  equality  before  the  law  among 
the  American  republics,  which  had  been  given  ex- 
pression at  Mexico  City  in  the  decision  to  provide 
for  rotation  of  the  chairmanship.  He  pointed  out 
|that  until  very  recently  his  Government  had  en- 
joyed the  honor  of  the  chairmanship.  Conse- 
quently, he  felt  that  in  the  spirit  of  Mexico  City 
the  election  should  go  to  some  other  member  of 
the  Board.  As  a  consequence,  another  vote  was 
taken  at  which  Dr.  Antonio  Rocha,  Special  Am- 
bassador of  Colombia  to  the  Pan  American  Union, 
was  elected  chairman  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1.  No  vice 
chairman  was  elected  in  view  of  the  failure  of  any 
candidate  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds 
majority. 

Joint  American-Philippine  Financial 
Commission 

[Released  to  the  press  November  4] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on 
November  4  that  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Roxas  had  agreed  to  establish  a  joint  Ameri- 
can-Philippine Financial  Commission  to  study  the 
financial  and  budgetary  problems  and  needs  of  the 
Philippine  Government. 

The  Joint  Commission  will  consider  the  entire 
range  of  Philippine  budgetary  and  financial 
problems  and  report  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  both  the  United  States  and  Philippine 
Governments. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Commis- 
sion will  consist  of  three  Americans  and  three 
Filipinos  to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  heads 
of  Government.1  There  will  be  two  co-chairmen, 
a  Filipino  and  an  American.  The  American  mem- 
bership is  expected  to  be  composed  of  a  representa- 
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tive  of  the  State  Department,  a  representative  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  The  Commission  will  do  its  work  pri- 
marily in  Manila. 

President  Roxas  stated  that  he  was  very  happy 
to  welcome  this  further  evidence  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Philippines. 

THE  CONGRESS 

Problems  of  American  Small  Business:  Hearings  Before 
the  Special  Committee  To  Study  and  Survey  Problems  of 
Small  Business  Enterprises,  United  States  Senate,  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  second  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Res. 
28  (79th  Congress)  (Extending  S.  Res.  298— 76th  Con- 
gress), a  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  study 
and  survey  problems  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises. Part  95,  World  Food  Supplies  in  Relation  to 
Small  Business:  IV,  June  14  and  15,  1946.  v,  101  pp. 
[Department  of  State,  pp.  10771-10775]. 

Pearl  Harbor  Attack :  Hearings  Before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  pursuant  to  S.  Con.  Res.  27  (as  extended 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  49,  79th  Congress),  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  and  events  and  circumstances 
relating  thereto.    In  39  parts. 

International  Abolition  of  Conscription :  Hearings  Be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  on 
H.  Res.  325,  a  resolution  urging  an  immediate  international 
agreement  to  eliminate  compulsory  military  service  from 
the  policies  and  practices  of  all  nations.  February  27 
and  28,  1946.     iii,  83  pp. 

Accounting  Practices  of  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion and  United  States  Maritime  Commission :  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
second  session,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  H.  Res.  38, 
a  resolution  authorizing  an  investigation  of  the  national 
defense  program  as  it  relates  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Part  1,  July  17,  22,  and 
24.  1946.     iii,  455  pp. 

International  Court  of  Justice.  Senate  Resolution  196 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  2,  1946,  together  with 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  on  July  25,  1946  relative 
to  proposed  acceptance  of  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  by  United  States  Government. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  August  2  (legislative 
day,    July   29),    1946.     S.    Doc.    259,    79th    Cong.     13   pp. 


1  Concluded  by  an  exchange  of  notes  on  Sept.  13  and  17, 
1946  at  Manila. 
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of  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Offi.ee,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Address  requests  di- 
rect to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  except  in  the 
case  of  free  "publications,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  International  Organ- 
ization. San  Francisco,  California,  April  25-June  26, 
1945.  Selected  Documents.  Conference  Series  83.  Pub. 
2490.    992  pp.  $2.75  (buckram). 

Documents  of  the  San  Francisco  conference  of  gen- 
eral interest,  including  a  section  on  amendments  to 
and  comments  on  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Proposals, 
verbatim  minutes  of  plenary  sessions,  reports  of  com- 
mittees, and  literal  prints  of  final  documents. 

Transition  From  League  of  Nations  to  United  Nations. 

Article  by  Henry  Reiff.  United  States-United  Nations 
Information  Series  5.     Pub.  2542.     18  pp.     10^. 

An  article  outlining  the  transfer  to  the  United  Na- 
tions of  functions,  activities  and  assets  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  Texts  of  documents  are  given  in  the 
appendix. 

The    United    Nations    for    Peace    and    World    Progress. 

United  States-United  Nations  Information  Series  9.  Pub. 
2593.    Poster.    Free. 

Shows    the   organization    and    goals    of    the    United 

Nations. 

Organizing  the  United  Nations.  A  series  of  articles  from 
the  Department  of  State  Bulletin.  United  States-United 
Nations  Information  Series  6.    Pub.  2573.     57  pp.     25tf. 

An  address  by  John  G.  Winant,  U.  S.  Member  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  and  articles  by  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  on  political,  economic, 
social,  and  legal  functions  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  organs. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series  3. 

Pub.  2600.     74  pp.     20tf. 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  John  G.  Winant, 
U.  S.  Member  on  the  Council,  July  15,  1946.  Includes 
background  information  on  the  Council,  a  discussion 
of  its  functions,  and  reports  of  its  commissions. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  6— Understanding  Among 
Peoples— How  Can  We  Increase  It?  United  States- 
United  Nations  Information  Series  8.  Pub.  2589.  4  pp. 
Free. 

An  explanation  of  what  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  States  are  doing  for  the  advancement  of  un- 
derstanding among  peoples. 


Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  7— The  International  Trade 
Organization — How  Will  It  Work?  Commercial  Policy 
Series  92.    Pub.  2597.    8  pp.    Free. 

An  explanation  of  the  U.  S.  Proposals  for  Expansion 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment.  With  charts  illus- 
trating U.  S.  foreign  economic  policy  and  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  international  trade  organization. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  8— Goals  for  the  United 
Nations— Political  and  Security.  United  States-United 
Nations  Information  Series  10.     Pub.  2623.    4  pp.    Free. 

An  explanation  of  what  has  been  done  and  what  re- 
mains to  be  done  for  the  attainment  of  political  sta- 
bility and  international  security. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  9— Goals  for  the  United  Na- 
tions—Economic and  Social.  United  States-United 
Nations  Information  Series  11.    Pub.  2631.    4  pp.    Free. 

Outlining  the  goals  for  the  upbuilding  of  economic 
and  social  conditions  among  nations. 

Guide  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

(Coverpiece  for  Foreign  Affairs  Outlines  8  and  9). 
United  States-United  Nations  Information  Series  12. 
Pub.  2634.    8  pp.    Free. 

A  chronology  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations.  With  charts,  list  of  officials,  and 
bibliography. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  10— Occupation— Why? 
What?    Where?     Pub.  2627.    4  pp.    Free. 

An  explanation  of  U.  S.  occupation  of  defeated  and  of 
liberated  countries  as  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  11— What  We  Are  Doing  in 
Germany— And  Why.  European  Series  14.  Pub.  2621. 
4  pp.     Free. 

A  definition  of  U.  S.  policy  in  occupied  Germany  and 

a  description  of  current  problems. 

Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  12— What  We  Are  Doing  in 
Japan— And  Why.  Far  Eastern  Series  15.  Pub.  2633. 
4  pp.     Free. 

Demilitarization  and  democratization  listed  as  the 
objectives  of  the  U.  S.  and  its  Allies  in  occupied  Japan. 

Activities  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Cooperation,  June  30,  1946.  Inter-) 
American  Series  31.    Pub.  2622.    45  pp.    15tf. 

A  report  on  the  background  and  current  activities  of 
the  Committee  in  its  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments of  the  other  American  republics. 

Suggested  Charter  for  an  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations.  September  1946.  Com-I 
mercial  Policy  Series  93.     Pub.  2598.    47  pp.     150. 
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An  elaboration  of  the  United  States  Proposals  for 
Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment  prepared 
by  a  technical  staff  within  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  presented  as  a  basis  for  public 
discussion. 

New   Horizons   for   World   Trade.     Commercial   Policy 

Series  90.    Pub.  2591.     12  pp.     Free. 

A  discussion  of  the  four  basic  problems  of  interna- 
tional trade  dealt,  with  in  the  U.S.  Proposals  for  Ex- 
pansion of  World  Trade  and  Employment. 

Building  a   New  World   Economy.     Commercial  Policy 

Series  94     Pub.  2618.     10  pp.     Free. 

An  account  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  aiming  to 
expand  and  liberalize  trade  throughout  the  world. 

International  Trade  and  the  British  Loan.     Commercial 

Policy  Series  91.    Pub.  2595.     10  pp.     10tf. 

A  group  of  eight  charts  with  annotations. 
Private  Enterprise  in  the  Development  of  the  Americas. 

Inter-American  Series  32.    Pub.  2640.     14  pp.     lOtf. 

Address  by  Assistant  Secretary  Braden  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  U.S.  private  enterprise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  American  republics. 

Restatement  of  U.S.  Policy  on  Germany.  Address  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Delivered  in  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
September  6,  1946.  European  Series  13.  Pub.  2616. 
17  pp.     5#. 

The  Distribution  of  Reparation  From  Germany.  The 
Paris  Agreement  on  Reparation  from  Germany ;  the  Inter- 
Allied  Reparation  Agency ;  the  Final  Act  of  the  Paris  Con- 
ference on  Reparation.  European  Series  12.  Pub.  2584. 
21  pp.     lOtf. 

Includes  articles  by  John  B.  Howard,  Special  Adviser 
to  James  W.  Angell,  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Allied 
Commission  on  Reparations  for  Germany  and  U.S. 
Delegate  to  the  Paris  Conference  on  Reparation. 

The   Present   Status   of  German   Youth.     By   Henry   J. 

Kellermann.     European    Series    11.     Pub.    2583.     25    pp. 

10<J. 

A  description  of  the  problems  of  German  youth  after 
the  collapse  and  the  policies  pursued  by  the  several 
occupying  powers  in  meeting  these  problems. 

Report  of  United  States  Education  Mission  to  Japan. 
Far  Eastern  Series  11.     Pub.  2579.     62  pp.     20tf. 
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UNITED  STATES  INTERESTS  IN  WORLD  FOOD  PROBLEM 


by  James  A.  Stillwell 


We  readily  recognize  what  extreme  food  shortages  would 
mean  to  our  own  economy,  but  few  of  us  realize  the  depend- 
ence of  our  best  interests  upon  solution  of  food  problems  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Yet  our  sincere  consideration 
should  be  given  to  making  available  enough  food  so  that 
people  of  the  destitute  areas  can  regain  the  health  and  peace 
of  mind  necessary  to  achieve  international  understanding 
and  lasting  peace. 


The  most  immediate  and  urgent  problem  we 
face  is  one  of  continuing  the  fight  to  prevent  mass 
starvation  in  the  devastated  areas  of  the  world 
and  to  find  a  way  of  making  available  enough 
food  so  that  the  people  of  the  war-torn  areas  can 
regain  the  health  and  strength  necessary  to  revive 
their  own  economies.  Shipments  of  food  from 
the  United  States  to  the  war-torn  areas  will  di- 
minish as  rapidly  as  those  areas  can  replace  them 
with  food  grown  at  home  and  with  the  purchases 
of  food  which  they  are  able  to  make  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  their  foreign-exchange  position 
improves.  Our  most  urgent  concern  should  be 
with  making  available  enough  food  so  that  the 
people  of  the  destitute  areas  can  regain  the  health, 
vigor,  and  peace  of  mind  essential  to  meet  the  tre- 
mendous task  of  achieving  international  coopera- 
tion and,  ultimately,  an  everlasting  peace  for  the 
world. 

It  is  appropriate  to  review  the  events  which  led 
us  through  one  of  the  gravest  emergencies  we 


have  had  to  face  in  this  century,  and  then  to  out- 
line just  one  of  the  problems  of  world  economy 
which  must  be  faced  and  solved  in  the  immediate 
future  if  we  expect  mankind  to  seek  peaceful  solu- 
tions to  all  other  economic  and  political  ills. 

During  the  long  war  years  in  Europe  and  in  the  I 
Far  East,  the  diet  of  civilians  became  painfully 
limited,  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  variety. 
Although  the  Axis-dominated  countries  of  both 
Europe  and  Asia  were  forced  to  produce  large 
quantities  of  food,  a  major  portion  of  that  produc- 
tion was  confiscated  by  the  occupying  powers  to 
feed  their  vast  armies  and  industrial  workers  pro- 
ducing military  equipment.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  normal  supply 
lines  immediately  broke  down  and  the  depleted 
local  stocks  of  food  quickly  disappeared  before 
the  Allied  forces  and  the  new  governments  of  the 
liberated  countries  had  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish distribution  systems.  When  the  first  new 
crops  were  harvested  the  long-suffering  people  nat- 
urally began  to  eat  as  much  as  they  could  obtain. 
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The  newly  formed  governments  in  the  liberated 
areas  were  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  strict 
rations  that  would  have  been  required  to  conserve 
and  spread  properly  the  meager  supply  of  food 
throughout  the  year.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  the  losses  of  potential  food  stocks  resulting 
from  the  disastrous  drought  and  locust  plagues 
in  southern  Europe  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia 
immediately  created  what  was  perhaps  the  worst 
world-wide  famine  condition  ever  witnessed.  Ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  world's  population 
faced  starvation  during  the  winter  months  of 
1945_46.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tremendous 
efforts  and  the  generosity  of  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  other  surplus  areas  of  the 
world,  many  millions  would  have  starved. 

Fortunately,  during  the  war,  miracles  of  food 
production  had  been  wrought  by  American  agri- 
culture. With  only  15  percent  of  the  nation's 
labor  forces  in  their  ranks,  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  brought  food  production  30  percent 
above  the  pre-war  level  and  held  it  there.  For- 
tunately, this  production  was  not  only  maintained 
at  that  high  level  but  was  also  slightly  increased 
during  the  first  crop-year  after  the  war.  This 
tremendous  food  production  in  the  United  States 
played  a  major  part  in  averting  mass  starvation, 
for  the  enormous  demands  made  by  the  starving 
nations  fell  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  American 
people. 

Once  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  public,  and 
the  Famine  Emergency  Committee  entered  the 
fight  in  the  conservation  of  food  in  our  own  do- 
mestic economy,  the  job  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. From  January  of  this  year  through  July 
15,  we  exported  more  than  225  million  bushels  of 
grain,  and  from  July  1945  to  July  1946  this  coun- 
try exported  417  million  bushels  of  wheat  as  well 
as  huge  quantities  of  fats  and  oils,  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  other  foods.  It  was  truly  a  colossal 
job  which  never  could  have  been  accomplished  had 
it  not  been  for  the  full  cooperation  of  consumers, 
farmers,  the  trades,  civic  organizations,  the  press, 
and  the  radio. 

Although  actual  mass  starvation  has  been 
averted,  we  have  accomplished  an  emergency  job 
in  an  emergency  fashion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  many  millions  of  people  in  Europe  and  Asia 
have  been  forced  to  subsist  on  diets  of  less  than 


1,500  calories  a  person  a  day.  Of  that  limited 
diet,  60  to  80  percent  consisted  of  grain  or  grain 
products.  Several  millions  of  people  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia  received  1,000  calories  or  less  a 
day  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  preceding 
the  new  harvest. 

Such  diets  certainly  do  not  develop  peaceful 
minds.  The  result  of  such  pitifully  inadequate 
diets  is  destructive  malnutrition  which  nourishes 
only  disease,  unrest,  and  hate.  We  must  face  this 
problem  immediately. 

Once  more  fortune  has  smiled  on  our  farms  and 
fields.  Our  new  grain  crop  has  set  a  new  all-time 
record.  The  Canadian  grain  crop  is  also  one  of 
the  largest  ever  produced  in  that  country.  Crops 
throughout  Europe  have  tremendously  improved. 
Most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  will  realize  grain 
production  of  from  70  to  80  percent  of  pre-war 
normal.  The  prospects  for  the  rice  crops  in  India 
and  the  Far  East,  which  are  currently  being  har- 
vested, are  estimated  to  be  near  pre-war  normal. 
This  is  a  very  encouraging  picture.  But  the 
famine  crisis  has  not  ended.  Let  us  briefly  examine 
the  facts. 

Carry-over  stocks  in  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  had  been  depleted  to  almost  zero 
by  the  time  the  new  crops  were  harvested.  The 
carry-over  stocks  in  the  four  major  grain-surplus 
areas  were  450  million  bushels  less  on  July  1,  1946 
than  on  July  1  of  last  year.  The  carry-over  stock 
in  the  United  States  was  down  to  the  level  of  100 
million  bushels— one  of  the  lowest  in  20  years. 
During  the  war  years  our  carry-over  stock  was 
as  high  as  600  million  bushels,  and  we  considered 
it  only  a  reasonably  good  reserve  against  the  war- 
time demands  of  our  military  forces  and  our 
fighting  Allies. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  of  the  famine  coun- 
tries must  increase  their  rations  during  the  cur- 
rent year  if  they  are  to  maintain  a  healthy  working 
population.  Since  they  cannot  look  forward  to 
increases  in  meats,  fats  and  oils,  and  sugar,  the 
major  portion  of  any  increase  must  come  from 
bread  grains.  Even  with  their  greatly  increased 
production  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. They  must  look  primarily  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  If  demands  cannot  be 
met  by  these  two  countries,  they  will  have  to  look 
elsewhere. 
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Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tell 
us  that  we  must  look  forward  to  exporting  400 
million  bushels  of  bread  grains  during  this  crop 
year  and  even  that  amount  will  be  considerably 
less  than  the  demands  placed  upon  us.  If  we  meet 
these  demands  and  if  we  build  up  our  reserves  so 
that  the  carry-over  next  July  is  not  dangerously 
low,  as  it  was  this  year,  there  will  be  no  grain  for 
us  to  waste.  There  will  not  be  enough  to  go 
around  if  we  eat  it,  feed  it,  and  use  it  up  at  the  rate 
we  did  in  1943,  1944,  and  1945.  The  President 
recognized  this  situation  in  a  letter  which  he  re- 
cently addressed  to  three  of  his  Cabinet  members. 
In  that  letter  he  directed  the  establishment  of  a 
Cabinet  subcommittee  to  maintain  a  continuous 
review  of  the  world  food  situation  and  to  recom- 
mend action  which  must  be  taken  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  fulfil  its  responsibilities  in  meeting  world 
demands  for  food.  He  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  the  record  grain  crops  in  other  areas  of  the 
world,  the  carry-over  stocks  were  so  very  short 
that  there  was  an  urgent  need  for  developing  a 
coordinated  program  to  conserve  grains  and  other 
essential  foods.  He  directed  the  Cabinet  subcom- 
mittee to  study  immediately  the  problem  of  setting 
up  export  goals  and  to  present  all  of  the  essential 
facts  necessary  to  keep  the  American  people  fully 
and  accurately  informed  of  the  changes  in  the 
world  food  situation  and  of  the  steps  which  this 
Government  will  take  to  fulfil  its  responsibilities. 

Although  we  have  had  many  shipping  difficul- 
ties in  the  past  they  have  always  been  sufficiently 
overcome  to  meet  emergency  situations.  We  again 
face  a  tremendous  problem  of  transporting  and 
handling  the  amount  of  grain  and  other  supplies 
which  the  deficit  areas  of  the  world  need  so  badly 
from  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  growing 
demand  upon  our  inland  transportation  from  the 
increased  industrial  activity  in  this  country  our 
railroads  are  now  handling  car  loadings  at  an  un- 
precedented weekly  rate.  They  are  handling  ap- 
proximately 920  to  940  thousand  freight-car  load- 
ings a  week.  This  includes  raw  material;  semi- 
finish  materials,  such  as  the  materials  needed  in 
the  housing  program;  and  the  greatly  increased 
production  of  consumer  products ;  but  the  demand 
for  movement  of  such  supplies  has  grown  so  tre- 
mendously in  recent  weeks  that  the  car  loading 
should  reach  well  over  a  million  cars  a  week.    The 


railroads  simply  do  not  possess  the  equipment  to 
handle  such  demands. 

It  would  require  less  than  nine  percent  of  the 
total  weekly  car  loadings  to  transport  the  grain 
supplies  necessary  to  meet  the  schedule  of  our  ex- 
port demands,  but  because  of  the  tremendous  do- 
mestic demands  upon  our  railway  systems  less 
than  half  of  the  required  quantity  of  grain  is  be- 
ing moved  weekly. 

With  the  world  so  urgently  in  need  of  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  bread  grains  which  can  be  sup- 
plied from  the  United  States  it  would  be  tragic 
irony  if  these  supplies,  readily  available  through- 
out this  country,  cannot  be  transported  over  our 
inland-transportation  systems. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  during  the  past 
several  weeks  concerning  the  announced  termina- 
tion of  UNRRA's  work  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  in  the  Far  East  early  next  year.  The 
officials  of  this  Government  believe  that  emergency 
relief  through  UNRRA  can  soon  be  terminated. 
Natural  recovery  which  comes  through  revival  of 
international  trade  must  be  encouraged.  The 
emphasis,  therefore,  should  be  placed  on  assistance 
of  a  more  permanent  and  productive  nature  in  the 
form  of  industrial  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  progress  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  lead- 
ing toward  reconstruction  is  as  variable  as  the 
many  countries  which  have  suffered  from  the  ter- 
rific destruction  of  World  War  II.  Some  of  the 
liberated  countries  have  made  tremendous  strides 
toward  the  revival  of  a  normal  economy.  These 
countries  were  fortunate  in  that  they  possessed 
more  money  in  terms  of  foreign  exchange  or  pos- 
sessed raw  materials  or  other  products  which 
could  be  quickly  converted  to  foreign  exchange. 

With  the  inception  of  UNRRA,  several  of  the 
liberated  countries  expressed  the  desire  to  handle 
their  own  emergency  relief  and  rehabilitation 
problems.  Five  of  the  liberated  countries  of 
northwest  Europe  preferred  not  to  accept  any  ma- 
terial aid  from  UNRRA.  Although  their  bal- 
ances of  foreign  exchange  were  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  procure  all  of  the  commodities  essential 
to  the  revival  of  a  normal  economy  and  at  the 
same  time  adequately  provide  the  basic  items  of 
relief,  it  was  sufficient — they  reasoned — to  handle 
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the  most  essential  jobs  first  and  at  the  same  time 
slowly  but  surely  rehabilitate  the  industries.  One 
of  the  principal  factors  leading  to  this  decision, 
however,  was  the  spirit  of  national  pride  which 
is  common  to  all  of  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  less  fortunate  countries  of  the  war-torn  areas 
were  just  as  proud  and  just  as  anxious  to  handle 
their  own  problems  of  emergency  relief  as  the  five 
countries  of  northwest  Europe,  but  they  did  not 
possess  the  means  to  accomplish  this  tremendous 
task.  It  was  to  these  countries,  therefore,  that 
UNRRA  offered  its  material  aid.  At  the  begin- 
ning it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  UNRRA's  aid 
to  the  devastated  countries  would  be  of  an  emer- 
gency nature;  it  was  UNRRA's  task  to  procure 
and  ship  the  civilian  supplies  required  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  economy  in  those  countries  and 
to  assist  them  in  developing  fair  and  adequate  dis- 
tribution systems.  It  was  never  contemplated 
that  UNRRA's  activities  would  be  carried  on  into 
the  period  of  economic  reconstruction. 

UNRRA's  task  in  each  of  the  countries  was  tre- 
mendously aided  by  the  relief  activities  carried  on 
by  the  Allied  military  forces  during  the  war.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada 
began  delivering  civilian  supplies  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  landing  in  North  Africa. 
From  that  time  on  with  each  new  invasion  the 
Allied  military  forces  carried  as  a  component  part 
of  their  operations  the  supplies  essential  to  sustain 
civilian  life  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
and  unrest.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  had  de- 
livered over  13  million  tons  of  civilian  supplies  to 
the  liberated  countries. 

UNRRA  has  also  accomplished  a  tremendous 
job  in  a  most  creditable  fashion.  That  Adminis- 
tration has  delivered  a  total  of  over  13  million 
tons  of  supplies  and  will  deliver  another  6  to  8 
million  tons  before  the  program  has  been  com- 
pleted— 21  or  22  million  tons  of  supplies.  That  is 
equal  to  over  2,000  full  cargoes.  This  accomplish- 
ment not  only  prevented  mass  starvation  in  the 
war-torn  areas,  but  it  also  proved  the  practical 
worth  of  international  cooperation. 

The  size  of  this  job  is  without  comparison  with 
anything  ever  before  attempted  in  the  field  of  or- 
ganized relief.  The  emphasis,  however,  must 
now  be  shifted  from  direct  relief  to  helping  each 


country  to  help  itself.  Most  of  the  countries  re- 
ceiving aid  through  UNRRA  have  progressed  to 
the  point  where  industrial  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment is  the  primary  problem  and  relief  op- 
erations can  be  taken  over  by  the  governments. 
Few  countries  will  require  continued  outside  aid. 
The  problems  of  these  countries  are  not  ones  which 
can  be  solved  through  international  emergency  re- 
lief. They  require  a  more  direct  and  fundamental 
rebuilding  of  each  country's  national  economy. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  activities  of  UNRRA 
will  be  terminated  abruptly  according  to  the  cal- 
endar. Most  of  the  available  3y2  billion  dollars 
will  have  been  spent  by  the  end  of  this  year,  but 
the  supplies  may  not  all  be  shipped  before  well 
into  1947. 

Most  of  the  countries  are  anxious  to  procure  and 
direct  the  handling  of  their  own  relief  supplies. 
They  have  been  materially  aided  in  starting  their 
own  internal  relief  activities  by  operations  of 
UNRRA.  Each  of  the  countries  which  have  been 
receiving  aid  from  UNRRA  has  built  up  revolving 
funds  from  the  sale  of  UNRRA  supplies.  With 
these  funds  they  have  been  carrying  on  direct  in- 
digent relief  programs.  The  experience  gained 
will  help  these  countries  take  over  the  direct  relief 
job  on  their  own.  In  this  task  and  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare  work  the  voluntary  agencies  of 
this  and  other  countries  will  no  doubt  continue 
their  fine  work. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  UNRRA  Council 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  a  resolution  was  passed 
instructing  the  Director  General  to  present  the 
problem  of  actual  financial  needs  of  the  various 
countries  to  the  next  session  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  resolution  recommended  that  the  United 
Nations  immediately  appoint  a  competent  group 
of  financial  experts  to  analyze  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  each  of  the  governments  formerly  receiv- 
ing aid  through  UNRRA.  If  that  group  finds 
that  some  of  these  countries  cannot  possibly  take 
over  the  emergency  relief  job  without  outside 
financial  aid,  further  consideration  should  be  given 
to  their  problem  by  the  member  nations  who  are 
in  a  position  to  help.  The  governments  requir- 
ing direct  financial  aid  will,  no  doubt,  present  their 
problems  directly  to  the  countries  from  whom  they 
wish  to  secure  supplies. 
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In  the  meantime,  this  Government  is  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  foster  and  estab- 
lish international  trade  practices  which  will  bring 
about  the  most  beneficial  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  a  better  balancing  of  foreign-exchange  posi- 
tions. It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  lending  full 
support  to  the  early  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
whose  purpose  will  be  to  bring  about  multilateral 
trade  arrangements  and  help  to  do  away  with  the 
innumerable  trade  barriers  which  develop  from 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments. 

These  long-range  problems  cannot  be  over- 
looked for  a  moment,  but  they  are  so  complex  that 
immediate  solution  is  impossible.  Among  these 
are  such  problems  as  whether  China  and  India, 
with  their  combined  populations  of  890  million, 
straining  at  the  limits  of  food  resources,  must  al- 


ways live  perilously  close  to  the  borderline  of 
famine,  or  whether  new  and  greater  sources  of 
supply  can  be  developed;  the  problem  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  soil  in  far-flung  areas  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  that  of  rehabilitation  and  even 
improvement  in  machinery,  labor  techniques,  and 
the  general  agricultural  economy.  In  the  latter 
category  we  must  consider  not  only  further  utili- 
zation of  unproductive  areas  in  this  country  but 
also  the  continued  improvement  in  production 
techniques  and  in  soil  conservation  and  restora- 
tion. In  the  past  century  the  world's  population 
has  grown  from  1  billion  to  over  2  billion — within 
another  hundred  years  it  may  well  be  4  billion — 
and  remember  that  there  are  only  4  billion  acres 
of  arable  land  in  the  world.  These  problems  and 
their  complexities  will  be  an  ever-continuing  chal- 
lenge to  the  rate  of  human  progress  and  advance- 
ment. 


UNRRA  PROGRAM  OF  SHIPMENTS  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1946 

(Thousand  tons) 


Food 

Clothing, 
textiles  & 
footwear ' 

1,306 

27 

1,084 

73 

67 

3 

806 

80 

608 

40 

1,844 

105 

365 

4 

72 

6 

209 

19 

1,094 

155 

57 

90 

Medical  and 
sanitation 


Agricultural 
rehabilitation 


Industrial 
rehabilitation 


Unclassified ' 


Total 


Greece 

Yugoslavia.  .  . 
Albania  .  .  .  . 
Poland  .  .  .  . 
Czechoslovakia . 

Italy 

Austria   .    .    .    . 
Byelorussia    .    . 
Ukraine  .    .    .    , 
China4.    .    .    . 
Other  Programs. 

Total  .    . 


9 

20 

2 

27 

24 

14 

1 

1 

2 

37 

5 


287 

161 

17 

386 

267 

410 

164 

44 

41 

558 

6 


693 

695 

42 

493 

404 

7,238 

47 

22 

112 

907 

4 


7,512 


602 


142 


2,341 


10,  657 


727 

352 

25 


177 


34 


1,315 


3,049 

2,385 

156 

1,792 

1,343 

9,611 

758 

145 

383 

2,751 

196 


22,  569 


1  Includes  textile  raw  materials. 

2  Includes  coal  and  all  raw  materials  except  textile  raw  materials. 
8  Military  shipments  and  items  awaiting  specification. 

4  Through  31  March  1947. 

Source:    Economic   Recovery  in  the  Countries  Assisted   by  UNRRA. 
UNRRA  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 


Report  presented  by  the  Director  General  of 
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Report  on  The  Third  Session  of  Economic  and  Social  Council 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL  FROM  U.  S.  REPRESENTATIVE 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


November  7,  19^6. 
Sir: 

On  July  15, 1946, 1  transmitted  to  you  a  Report 
on  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council.1  The  Report  on  the  Third  Session 
which  is  transmitted  herewith  completes  the  rec- 
ord of  the  first  year's  work,  which  has  been  com- 
pressed into  nine  months  because  of  the  two  meet- 
ings of  the  General  Assembly  in  January  and  in 
October  of  this  first  year. 

In  this  period,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  completed  the  major  organizational  aspects 
of  its  work,  and  has  made  a  good  start  on  the  sub- 
stantive tasks  for  which  it  was  established.  It 
is  natural  that  this  transition  to  problems  of  sub- 
stance should  have  given  rise  to  a  greater  diversity 
of  views  among  members  of  the  Council  than  at- 
tended the  purely  procedural  and  constitutional 
tasks  of  the  earlier  sessions.  What  I  find  most 
impressive,  however,  is  not  these  differences,  but 
the  common  desire  evident  in  all  members  to  make 
the  Council  an  effective  instrument  for  achieving 
real  and  tangible  results  for  the  benefit  of  the 
peoples  of  all  countries.  The  Council  has  been 
feeling  its  way  into  an  extraordinarily  complex 
and  extensive  field  of  human  activity.     I  believe 

1  Department  of  State  publication  2600. 


that  a  review  of  the  first  year  of  the  Council  in- 
dicates that  it  has  built  solidly  and  already  has 
a  very  substantial  measure  of  accomplishment  to 
its  credit. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  has  devoted 
more  time  to  the  question  of  refugees  and  displaced 
persons  than  to  any  other  subject.  It  has  now 
completed  the  task  given  to  it  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  has  presented  to  that  body  detailed 
recommendations  for  an  International  Refugee 
Organization,  as  well  as  recommendations  for  the 
finances  of  the  Organization  and  recommendations 
for  interim  arrangements  before  the  Organization 
comes  into  full  operation. 

It  has  asked  the  General  Assembly  to  create  an 
International  Children's  Emergency  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  children  and  adolescents  of  all  countries 
which  were  the  victims  of  aggression.  It  has 
initiated  action  looking  to  the  continuation  of 
certain  of  the  welfare  activities  of  UNRRA  after 
that  organization  ceases  to  exist. 

Another  problem  of  immediate  urgency  is  the 
reconstruction  of  devastated  countries.  The 
Council  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  subject  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
for  further  work  by  the  Council  itself.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  inland  transport  to 
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the  restoration  of  the  European  economy  the 
Council  has  recommended  a  conference  of  all 
interested  states  on  questions  of  freedom  of  traffic 
on  the  Danube. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  an  Interna- 
tional Health  Conference  was  held  which  com- 
pleted the  Constitution  of  the  World  Health 
Organization.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
transfer  to  this  Organization  of  the  functions  and 
activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  field 
and  for  the  integration  into  the  new  Organization 
of  other  international  health  bodies,  particularly 
the  Office  International  d?  Hygiene  Publique. 

The  Preparatory  Committee  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment, 
established  at  the  First  Session  of  the  Council, 
has  now  begun  its  work  in  London. 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Council  convene,  in  1947,  a  Scien- 
tific Conference  on  Resource  Conservation  and 
Utilization  was  received  after  the  Third  Session 
had  started.  A  number  of  Delegations  were  un- 
able to  obtain  instructions  in  time  to  take  posi- 
tions on  the  subject  at  this  Session.  Accordingly 
the  item  will  be  discussed  at  the  next  session.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Secretary  General  is  to  consult 
with  Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
various  bodies  concerned.  The  results  of  these 
consultations  should  facilitate  the  Council's  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  at  the  Fourth  Session. 

In  addition,  the  Third  Session  of  the  Council 
completed  a  number  of  residual  organizational 
matters.  It  established  a  Fiscal  Commission  and 
a  Population  Commission  and  elected  the  members 
of  all  of  the  Commissions.  It  took  further  steps 
to  provide  the  machinery  for  carrying  out  its  task 
of  coordinating  the  activities  of  specialized  agen- 
cies. It  concluded  an  Agreement  with  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  to  bring  that 
Organization  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations  as  contemplated  by  the  Charter.  The 
Council  has  transmitted  this  Agreement,  together 
with  those  previously  negotiated  with  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Organization,  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
to  the  General  Assembly  for  final  approval.  The 
Council    also    completed   the    arrangements   for 


enabling  non-governmental  organizations  to  con- 
sult with  the  Council. 

All  of  these  items  are  fully  covered  in  the 
attached  report  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  discuss 
them  at  length  here. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  have  reflected  not  only  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  reconciling  different  opinions  and  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  common  problems,  but  also 
have  to  some  extent  reflected  differences  which  are 
being  even  more  vigorously  expressed  in  other 
bodies  and  meetings.  The  substantial  list  of  ac- 
complishments enumerated  above  is  in  itself  evi- 
dence that  these  difficulties  have  not  proved  in- 
superable in  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 
The  growing  pains  of  this  body  are  becoming  less 
as  its  members  become  more  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with  each  other  and  as  they  come  to  understand 
each  other  better. 

The  United  States  is  entitled  to  feel  a  particular 
satisfaction  in  this  beginning.  The  proposal  for 
an  Economic  and  Social  Council,  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  League  of  Nations,  was  con- 
tained in  the  papers  submitted  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference.  A  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  work  of  the  Council  up  to  now 
has  resulted  from  initiative  taken  by  the  United 
States  Delegation;  this  has  been  particularly  im- 
portant during  the  period  in  which  the  Secretariat 
was  being  recruited  and  organized. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  to  record  again  my 
appreciation  of  the  able  and  effective  teamwork 
of  the  United  States  Delegation  at  this  past  Ses- 
sion. More  members  than  ever  before  were  drawn 
into  active  participation  in  the  various  commit- 
tees and  the  meetings  of  the  Council  itself.  This 
fact  and  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made 
for  continuing  liaison  between  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  will,  I  feel  certain,  prove  most 
effective  in  promoting  consistency  throughout  all 
our  economic  and  social  policies  and  in  broadening 
and  strengthening  the  contribution  which  the 
United  States  can  and  is  expected  to  make  to  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Winant 
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Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 


U.S.  POSITION  ON  REGULATION  AND  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 


By  the  Senior  Representative  of  U.  S.  Delegation x 

At  the  outset  of  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  I  must  refer  briefly  to  the  address 
made  yesterday  by  the  Representative  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  Molotov's  speech  indicated  distrust  and 
misunderstanding  of  the  motives  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  do  not  believe  that  recriminations  among 
nations  allied  in  war  and  in  peace  promote  that 
unity  which  Mr.  Molotov  so  rightly  points  out  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  war  we  gave  to  our  Allies  all  the  help  and 
cooperation  a  great  nation  could.  In  peace  the 
"United  States  will  support  the  United  Nations 
with  all  the  resources  we  possess." 

Our  motives  in  war  and  peace  we  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  history.  We  fought  for  freedom  side 
by  side  without  recrimination.  Can't  we  fight  for 
peace  side  by  side  without  recrimination?  That 
closes  the  sad  chapter  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  shall  not  participate  in  any  exchange  of 
recriminations. 

We  welcome  the  confidence  expressed  by  Mr. 
Molotov  that  unanimous  agreement  among  all  the 
nations  both  large  and  small  can  be  achieved  on 
such  vital  matters  as  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  on  steps  to  lighten  the  burden  of  armaments 
and  military  expenditures  which  still  rests  so 
heavily  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  urges  disarmament. 

The  United  States  believes  that  Mr.  Molotov's 
proposal  should  be  placed  on  our  agenda  and  fully 
considered  and  discussed. 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gate, Warren  R.  Austin,  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  at  Lake  Success,  N.Y.,  on  Oct.  30  and 
released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  same  date. 


The  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  matter 
is  appropriate  because  of  its  mighty  armies,  just 
as  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  was  appro 
priate  in  proposing  measures  to  prevent  the  manu 
f  acture  and  use  of  atomic  weapons. 

In  November  1945  the  United  States  took  the1 
initiative  for  outlawing  the  atomic  bomb,  in  the 
conversations  at  Washington  among  Presidenti 
Truman,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and  Prime  Min- 
ister MacKenzie  King.  At  Moscow  in  December 
1945,  the  following  month,  conversations  were 
held  between  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Molotov,  and  Mr. 
Bevin  on  this  subject.  In  this  Assembly  last  Jan-j 
uary  the  resolution  creating  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  establishing  its  terms  of  refer- 
ence was  unanimously  adopted.  Since  then  in  thel 
Commission  itself  the  distinguished  United  States! 
Representative,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  pre-j 
sented  proposals  expressing  the  policy  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  goes  further.  As  President 
Truman  emphasized  again  last  week,  it  attaches  the 
greatest  importance  to  reaching  agreements  that 
will  remove  the  deadly  fear  of  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  accordance  with  the  same  res- 
olution passed  by  this  Assembly. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Molotov's  resolution  concerns  the 
regulation  and  reduction  of  other  armaments,  the 
whole  world  knows  where  the  United  States  stands 
and  has  always  stood.  For  20  years  before  the 
war  and  in  the  15  months  since  the  fighting! 
stopped,  the  United  States  has  consistently  been) 
in  the  forefront  of  those  striving  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  armaments  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  the  United  States  has  progressively! 
and  rapidly  reduced  its  military  establishment 

After  the  last  war  we  made  the  mistake  of  dis 
arming  unilaterally.    We  shall  not  repeat  that, 
mistake. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  cooperate  fully 
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with  all  other  members  of  the  United  Nations  in 
disarmament.  It  advocates  effective  safeguards 
by  way  of  inspection  and  other  means  to  protect 
complying  states  against  the  hazards  of  violation 
and  evasion. 

We  cannot  reduce  armaments  merely  by  talking 
about  the  "regulation  of  armament  and  possible 
disarmament",  or  the  "heavy  economic  burden 
caused  by  excessive  expenditures  for  armaments". 
We  cannot  achieve  it  without  positive  acts  which 
will  establish  the  "peaceful  post-war  conditions" 
to  which  Mr.  Molotov  also  referred. 

Nor  can  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  arma- 
ments and  possible  disarmaments  as  contemplated 
in  articles  11,  26,  and  47  of  the  Charter  be  effec- 
tively planned  except  in  relation  to  progress  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  armed-forces  agreements  called 
for  by  article  43.  At  the  beginning  of  April,  four 
of  the  five  members  of  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee made  specific  proposals  concerning  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  negotiation  of 
these  agreements.  In  September  the  Soviet 
Union  submitted  for  the  first  time  a  statement 
of  its  views  on  the  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Mr.  Molotov  referred 
to  the  work  of  the  Military  Staff  Committee.  I 
hope  it  will  now  be  possible  for  this  Committee  to 
make  rapid  progress.  The  conclusion  of  these 
agreements,  providing  the  Security  Council  with 


peace  forces  adequate  to  prevent  acts  of  aggression, 
is  essential  to  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  Mr. 
Molotov's  resolution  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. 

Mr.  Molotov  also  referred  to  article  43  in  con- 
nection with  the  Soviet  proposal  concerning  the 
presence  of  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  on, 
foreign  territories.  He  said,  "In  this  connection 
it  is  natural  that  the  Security  Council  should  know 
the  actual  situation,  namely,  where  and  what 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  are  situated 
at  present  outside  the  confines  of  their  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  submit  this  information  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council." 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  under- 
stands Mr.  Molotov's  statement  to  mean  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  fully  prepared  to  report  on  its 
armed  forces  in  ex-enemy  states  as  well  as  in  other 
foreign  territories.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
urges  prompt  fulfilment  of  this  policy.  The 
United  States  has  nothing  to  hide  with  regard  to 
our  armed  forces  at  home  or  abroad.  The  United 
States  will  promptly  fulfil  that  policy.  In  no  case 
are  the  United  States  forces  in  friendly  countries 
except  with  the  consent  of  those  countries. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  proposed  inquiry 
should  include  all  mobilized  armed  forces,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad. 


U.  S.  Position  on  International  Refugee  Organization 

STATEMENT  BY  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  > 


To  begin  with,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
state  very  briefly  the  position  of  the  United  States 
on  this  International  Refugee  Organization,  which 
will  care  for  and  help  to  rehabilitate  nearly  a 
million  people  from  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
As  long  as  they  are  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons they  constitute  a  threat  to  peace  and  good 
relations  among  governments. 

The  maintenance  in  camps  of  these  persons  leads 
to  deterioration  among  them  as  human  beings  and 
is  an  economic  waste  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.    We,  in  the  United  States,  feel  this  most 


keenly,  since  from  practically  all  the  countries 
where  they  come  from  we  have  received  citizens 
who  have  built  up  our  nation.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  supports  the  principles  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution  of  February  12,  1946 
namely : 

(a)   The  problem  is  international  in  character. 


1  Made  by  the  U.S.  representative,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, before  Committee  3  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Lake 
Success  on  Nov.  8  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
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(b)  There  shall  be  no  compulsory  repatriation. 

(c)  Action  taken  by  IRO  must  not  interfere 
with  existing  international  arrangements  for  ap- 
prehension of  war  criminals,  Quislings,  and  trai- 
tors. This  is  being  done  by  military  occupation 
forces  and  is  not  the  responsibility  of  this  new 
organization. 

As  a  consequence  we  support  the  draft  constitu- 
tion of  the  IRO  which  reflects  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  principles 
advocated  by  my  colleague  from  the  TJ.  S.  S.  R. 
which  is  proved  by  the  numbers  of  people  that 
have  been  repatriated  from  the  United  States  zone. 
However,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  conception  of 
democracy  to  force  repatriation  on  any  human 
being.  Three  and  one-half  million  persons  have 
been  repatriated  from  the  United  States  zone,  but 
our  people  will  always  believe  in  the  right  of 
asylum  and  complete  freedom  of  choice. 

The  Pilgrims,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Germans 
of  1848  came  to  us  in  search  of  political  and  re- 
ligious freedom  and  a  wider  economic  opportun- 
ity.   They  built  the  United  States. 

These  people  now  in  displaced-persons  camps 
are  kin  to  those  early  settlers  of  ours,  and  many 
of  them  might  have  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

My  Government  urges  the  participation  in  the 
IRO  as  members  by  all  peace-loving  nations. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  participation 
will  entail  financial  sacrifices  by  all  participating 
governments.  For  a  time  it  will  be  a  heavy  burden, 
but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  an  economy  and  well 
worth  the  cost. 

The  finances  of  our  organization  will  be  con- 
sidered in  committee  5,  where  the  financial  burden 
will  be  allotted  to  the  participating  governments, 
so  that  the  cost  will  be  equitably  shared  by  all,  and 
each  government  will  pay  according  to  the  stand- 
ards laid  down  by  committee  5. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity  I  shall  comment  at 
this  time  only  on  some  of  the  essential  points  in 
Mr.  Vyshinsky's  speech  of  Wednesday,  leaving 
other  points  for  comment  when  we  discuss  the 
draft  constitution  article  by  article. 

First  of  all  I  should  like  to  say  that  Mr.  Vy- 
shinsky's view  that  no  assistance  should  be  given 
to  those  who  for  valid  reasons  decide  not  to  return 


to  their  countries  of  origin  is  inconsistent  with  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  resolution  on  displaced  persons  of  February 
12,  1946.  That  clearly  provides  that  these  per- 
sons shall  become  the  concern  of  the  International 
Refugee  Organization. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  says  that  this  problem  is  very 
simple.  It  can  be  solved  by  repatriating  all  the 
displaced  persons.  In  fact,  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  repatriated  must  fall  into  this  category.  I 
think  this  point  of  view  fails  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  facts  of  political  change  in  coun- 
tries of  origin  which  have  created  fears  in  the 
minds  of  the  million  persons,  who  remain,  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  choose  miserable  life  in  camps 
in  preference  to  the  risks  of  repatriation. 

Our  colleague  from  Poland  mentioned  that  since 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  give  people  food 
allowances  after  their  return  home  the  numbers 
going  home  had  increased.  I  think  he  is  quite 
right  that  the  fear  of  an  economic  situation  has 
deterred  a  number  of  people  from  taking  the  risk 
of  repatriation,  but  not  all  of  them  are  actuated 
by  consideration  of  the  economic  situation  in  their 
country  of  origin. 

Seven  million  people  have  already  been  re- 
patriated; repatriation  is  still  proceeding.  One 
thousand  Poles  are  leaving  the  U.S.  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  daily.  The  military  adminis- 
tration which  accomplished  this  result  can  hardly 
be  held  solely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the 
last  million  to  return. 

It  was  a  new  point,  I  think,  which  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
raised  when  he  presented  his  position  that  those 
who  do  not  choose  to  return  to  their  countries  of 
origin  shall  not  be  resettled,  shall  receive  no  aid 
towards  settling  somewhere  else.  This  leaves  them 
with  the  prospect  of  spending  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  assembly  centers  as  long  as  the  IRO  sup- 
ports them  or  else  of  facing  starvation.  They 
obviously  cannot  be  left  in  assembly  centers  to  their 
own  devices.  They  would  continue  as  an  irritant 
in  good  relations  between  friendly  governments 
and  contribute  to  delay  in  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  order  which  is  the  concern  of  all  governments. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  become  wan- 
derers if  instead  they  can  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  resettlement  in  some  country  which  has  a  future 
to  offer  them. 
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By  another  provision  of  the  General  Assembly 
resolution  of  February  19-16,  which,  I  think,  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  must  have  forgotten,  no  action  taken 
shall  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  surrender  and  punishment  of  war 
criminals,  Quislings,  and  traitors  in  conformity 
with  international  arrangements  or  agreements. 
These  arrangements,  however,  are  the  responsi- 
bility of  other  government  bodies,  including  the 
military  authorities. 

I  can  tell  you  very  briefly  how  arrangements 
for  the  apprehension  of  Quislings  works  out  under 
the  U.S.  occupational  authorities.  U.S.  officials 
are  continuously  engaged  in  screening  the  refugee 
personnel  to  locate  Quislings  or  those  who  for 
other  reasons  are  not  entitled  to  be  given  asylum. 
When  special  complaints  are  received  from  other 
governments  they  are  made  by  the  governments' 
liaison  officers  with  the  United  States  Forces, 
European  Theater.  USFET  thereupon  makes  an 
investigation  through  Army  channels.  If  the 
investigation  appears  to  substantiate  the  com- 
plaint, the  case  goes  before  a  board  of  officers, 
which  makes  the  final  determination.  This 
method  of  procedure  has  in  general  been  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  commit- 
tee here  is  not,  and  should  not,  be  the  forum  for 
debate  as  to  its  effectiveness.  It  is  not  our  func- 
tion here  to  discuss  the  adequacy  of  these  arrange- 
ments or  the  performance  under  them.  We  are 
concerned  with  final  decisions  on  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  of  IRO.  This  draft  clearly  excludes 
from  the  benefits  of  the  organization  war  crim- 
inals, Quislings,  and  traitors.  We  can  hope  that 
such  persons  will  be  entirely  eliminated  by  the 
time  the  IRO  begins  to  function. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  spoke  of  members  of  various 
military  groups.  The  military  character  of  differ- 
ent groups  and  their  members,  we  think,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  are  the  concern  of  the 
military  authorities,  however,  and  will  be  handled 
by  them.  Those  who  fought  with  the  Germans  and 
collaborated  with  them  are  clearly  excluded  from 
assistance  from  the  IRO  in  the  constitution  before 
us.  I  have  asked  that  the  U.  S.  military  authori- 
ties supply  me  with  a  report  on  each  of  the  inci- 
dents complained  of  by  Mr.  Vyshinsky  where  the 
U.  S.  is  concerned,  and  I  shall  report  these  findings 


in  writing  to  the  committee,  if  it  so  desires,  as 
soon  as  they  are  available. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  which  Mr.  Vyshinsky 
made  that  all  propaganda  should  be  suppressed  in 
the  camps.  He  challenges  us  on  the  point  that 
under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  expression  propa- 
ganda hostile  to  the  countries  of  origin  is  toler- 
ated. On  this  point  I  am  afraid  we  hold  very 
different  ideas.  But  this  does  not  preclude  cooper- 
ation between  us.  We,  in  the  United  States,  toler- 
ate opposition  provided  it  does  not  extend  to  the 
point  of  advocacy  of  the  overthrow  of  government 
by  force.  Unless  the  right  of  opposition  is  con- 
ceded, it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  possi- 
bility that  countries  with  differing  conceptions  of 
democracy  can  live  together  without  friction  in 
the  same  world.  Much  progress  has  been  made  to 
date  in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  propaganda 
within  the  framework  of  these  divergent  views. 
With  patience  and  understanding  we  can  achieve 
still  further  progress  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  objects  to  the  inclusion  of  cer- 
tain categories  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons. 

One  group  consists  of  those  who,  as  a  result  of 
events  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
World  War,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  of  the  government  of  their 
countries  of  nationality  or  of  former  nationality. 

This  paragraph  covers  those  who  for  political 
reasons,  territorial  changes,  or  changes  of  sover- 
eignty are  unable  to  return  to  their  country.  That 
paragraph  is  in  annex  1,  part  1,  section  A,  para- 
graph 2.  I  regret  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  cannot  con- 
firm the  agreement  reached  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  this  point. 
We  consider  it  essential  that  the  paragraph  be  re- 
tained. But  since  he  asked  who  these  people  are, 
I  should  like  out  of  my  own  experience  to  men- 
tion a  few.  I  visited  two  camps  near  Frankfurt, 
where  the  majority  of  people  had  come  from  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  I  have  received  in- 
numerable petitions.  My  mail  today  carried  three 
from  people  in  different  countries,  who,  because 
changes  had  come  in  the  types  of  government  in 
their  countries,  felt  that  they  did  not  wish  to  re- 
turn. That  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  love 
their  country;  it  simply  means  that  they  prefer 
the  country  as  it  was  before  they  left  it.     That 
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country  they  feel  no  longer  belongs  to  them.  I 
gather  that  Mr.  Vyshinsky  felt  that  anyone  who 
did  not  wish  to  return  under  the  present  form  of 
government  must  of  necessity  be  Fascist.  I  talked 
to  a  great  many  of  these  people  who  do  not  strike 
me  as  Fascist,  and  the  assumption  that  people  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  the  country  of  their  origin  be- 
cause those  countries  are  now  under  what  is  called 
a  democratic  form  of  government  does  not  seem  to 
allow  for  certain  differences  in  the  understanding 
of  the  word  democracy.  As  Mr.  Vyshinsky  uses  it, 
it  would  seem  that  democracy  is  synonymous  with 
Soviet,  or  at  least  a  fairly  similar  conception  of 
political  and  economic  questions.  Under  that  for- 
mula I  am  very  sure  that  he  would  accept  some 
of  the  other  nations  in  the  world  who  consider 
themselves  democracies  and  who  are  as  willing  to 
die  for  their  beliefs  as  are  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Vyshinsky  also  objected  to  certain  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule  that  those  who  had  volun- 
tarily assisted  the  enemy  are  excluded  from  the 
concern  of  the  IRO.  The  intent  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  to  cover  those  who  were  forced  to  perform 
slave  labor  or  who  may  have  rendered  humanitar- 
ian assistance,  such  as  assistance  to  wounded  civil- 
ians. Mr.  Vyshinsky  proposes  to  exclude  all  those 
who  assisted  in  any  manner.  Under  such  language 
those  merely  present  in  any  occupied  area  forced 
by  necessity  of  survival  to  perform  any  form  of 
work  or  service  within  the  German  economy  would 
be  considered  to  have  assisted  the  enemy  and 
would  thus  be  excluded.  This  would  result  in 
cruel  hardship  on  many.  We  can,  however,  dis- 
cuss the  point  at  greater  length  later. 

I  sincerely  regret  having  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  some  of  Mr.  Vyshinsky's  views.  But  he  will 
recall  that  in  London  there  were  some  things 
which  because  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  I  hold, 
I  had  to  stand  on.  I  felt  strongly  about  them 
then  and  I  still  do.  This  does  not  mean  that  Mr. 
Vyshinsky  cannot  hold  to  his  basic  beliefs  as  well 
and  still  achieve  with  us  a  solution.  This  solu- 
tion can  be  reached  if  we  are  both  willing  in  these 
fields  to  try  for  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  a 
realistic  approach  to  our  problems.  It  is  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  that  we  wipe  out  some  of 


our  resentments  as  well  as  our  fears.  I  hope  that 
as  time  goes  on  our  two  great  nations  may  grow  to 
understand  each  other  and  to  accept  our  different 
viewpoints  on  certain  questions. 

American  Chemical  Society's  Gift  to 
UNESCO 

[Released  to  the  press  November  13] 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Chemical  Society  that  its  board  of 
directors  has  offered  a  contribution  of  $25,000  to 
UNESCO  (the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization),  it  was 
announced  on  November  13  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Benton. 

The  gift  is  offered  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
in  this  country  of  foreign  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers  who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study 
and  who  could  not  make  the  trip  without  such  aid. 
The  persons  to  receive  the  grants  are  to  be  desig- 
nated by  UNESCO. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  contribution 
offered  to  UNESCO  by  any  non-governmental 
organization,  according  to  Mr.  Benton.  Com- 
menting on  the  gift,  Mr.  Benton  pointed  out  that 
the  Director  General  of  UNESCO  is  authorized  to 
receive  "gifts,  bequests  and  contributions  directly 
from  governments,  public,  private,  institutions, 
associations,  and  private  persons."  Such  contri- 
butions, he  said,  may  well  prove  to  be  an  important 
resource  for  UNESCO  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions.    Mr.  Benton  also  said: 

"In  its  long-range  program,  I  hope  that 
UNESCO  will  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
priate instrument  for  contributions  from  many 
organizations  and  individuals,  all  over  the  world, 
who  wish  to  contribute  to  education  for  peace 
through  understanding. 

"The  coming  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
of  UNESCO,  to  open  at  Paris,  November  19,  will 
determine  the  main  outlines  of  a  program  for 
UNESCO.  The  program  there  agreed  upon  will 
include  many  projects  worthy  of  financial  support: 
over  and  above  the  regular  annual  contributions 
of  the  member  governments." 

(Continued  on  page  953) 
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Calendar  of  Meetings  l 


n  Session  as  of  November  17,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


[Jnited  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Inter-governmental  Committee    on    Refugees    (IGCR) 
Joint  Planning  Committee 

General  Assembly 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 

Divisional 

Meteorological  Division 

Special  Radio  Technical  Division 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment,  First  Meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee 


[nter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals. 

iVorld  Health  Organization  (WHO):  Interim  Commission  .    .    .    . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

[ARA:  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims 


International     Technical     Committee     of     Aerial     Legal     Experts 
(CITE  J  A): 

Meetings  of  Four  Commissions 

Fifteenth  Plenary  Session 


[LO:  Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles   .    .    .    .    . 

Second  Inter-American  Congress  of  Radiology   .    . 

scheduled  for  November  1946-January  1947 

UNESCO: 

General  Conference 

"Month"  Exhibition 


[LO:  Industrial    Committee    on    Building,    Civil  Engineering  and 
Public  Works. 


Washington 


Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Washington .  .  .  . 
Lake  Success 
Flushing  Meadows 
Lake  Success .    .    . 


Lisbon     . 

Montreal 

Montreal 
Montreal 


London 


Washington 
Washington 


Geneva    . 
New  York 
Brussels  . 


Cairo  . 
Cairo  . 

Brussels 

Habana 


Paris 
Paris 


Brussels 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

October  23 
November  10 

September  3 

September  4 

October  29 

October  30-November  23 

October     15-November 
23 

October  24 

October  28 

November  4-13 
November  4 
November  6 


November  6-13 
November  14-19 

November  14-22 

November  17-22 


November  19 
November-December 

November    25  -  Decem- 
ber 3 


1  Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


PICAO: 

Divisional 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division.    .    . 

Personnel  Licensing  Division  ...  

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

International  Whaling  Conference .    .    .    . 

Rubber  Study  Group  Meeting 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

Statistical  Commission 

Postal  Experts  Meeting 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly    .    . 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education    .... 


Montreal.  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Washington 

The  Hague. 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

Washington 

London   .    . 

Washington . 

Caracas  .    . 
Caracas  .    . 


November  19 
November  26 
December  3 
January  7 
January  14 

November  20 

November  25-30 


November  27 
January  27  (tentative) 
December  10  (tentative) 

December  2-12 

December  16 

January  6-11 

January  12-24 
January  12-24 


Activities  and  Developments  » 


U.  S.-U.  K.  MEETINGS  ON  BIZONAL 
ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  GERMANY 


Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  > 

The  present  meeting  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  con- 
versation of  Mr.  Bevin  with  Secretary  Byrnes 
during  the  recent  conferences  in  Paris,  concern- 
ing plans  for  the  economic  and  financial  union  of 
the  British  and  American  zones  of  occupation  in 
Germany.2 

The  resulting  conferences  in  Washington,  of 
which  this  is  the  first  meeting,  are,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  representation  is  concerned,  under; 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Departments  of  State  andi 
War.  Gen.  John  H.  Hilldring,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Occupied  Areas,  will  preside  atj 
the  forthcoming  discussions  on  matters  of  bizonal 
interest.    Mr.  Howard  C.  Petersen,  the  Assistant; 


1Made  at  the  opening  session  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Nov.  13, 
1946,  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
2  Bulletin  of  Aug.  11,  1946,  p.  266. 
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Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Clay,  Deputy  Mili- 
tary Governor  (U.S.),  Germany,  will  head  the 
representatives  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
Military  Government  (U.S.),  Germany,  during 
the  meetings  with  the  members  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy and  of  the  British  Delegation,  who  have  just 
arrived  in  Washington  to  assist  the  Embassy  in 
these  discussions  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
bizonal  union.  I  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  our 
British  friends  with  whom  we  are  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  important  matters 
of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  discussions  of  the  pres- 
ent conferees  will  be  limited  to  those  bizonal  ar- 
rangements which  need  be  settled  only  at  govern- 
mental level. 

These  meetings  are  a  definite  step  forward  in 
line  with  policy  relative  to  Germany,  as  expressed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  in  conformity  with 
the  Potsdam  Agreement,  in  his  discussions  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  other  occupying  pow- 
ers. British  agreement  with  the  position  taken 
resulted.  Subsequently,  Secretary  Byrnes,  in  his 
Stuttgart  address,  said,  in  part,  the  United 
States — 

".  .  .  has  formally  announced  that  it  is  its 
intention  to  unify  the  economy  of  its  own  zone 
with  any  or  all  of  the  other  zones  willing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  unification. 

"So  far  only  the  British  Government  has  agreed 
to  let  its  zone  participate.  We  deeply  appreciate 
their  cooperation.  Of  course,  this  policy  of  unifi- 
cation is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  governments 
not  now  willing  to  join.  The  unification  will  be 
open  to  them  at  any  time  they  wish  to  join. 

"We  favor  the  economic  unification  of  Germany. 
If  complete  unification  cannot  be  secured,  we  shall 
jdo  everything  in  our  power  to  secure  the  maximum 
[possible  unification." 

U.  S.  Representatives 

[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

Following  is  a  list  of  United  States  representa- 
itives  and  advisers  to  the  joint  United  States- 
United  Kingdom  meetings  on  bizonal  arrange- 
ments for  Germany: 
Department  of  State 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  (Opening 
Meeting) 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupied  Areas,  John  H. 
Hilldring 

Ambassador  Robert  D.  Murphy 

H.  J.  Heneman,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring 

C.  C.  Hilliard,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  Hilldring 

Phillip  P.  Claxton,  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Hilldring 

C.  P.  Kindleberger,  Division  of  German  and  Austrian 
Economic  Affairs 

J.  C.  deWilde,  Division  of  German  and  Austrian  Eco- 
nomic Affairs 

W.  A.  Salant,  Division  of  German  and  Austrian  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  (alternate  for  Mr.  deWilde) 

J.  W.  Riddleberger,  Division  of  Central  European 
Affairs 

War  Department 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Howard  C.  Petersen 
Col.  J.  R.  Gilchrist,  Civil  Affairs  Division 
Col.  R.  M.  Cheseldine,  Civil  Affairs  Division 
E.  A.  Hough,  Civil  Affairs  Division 
O.  J.  Baldwin,  Civil  Affairs  Division 
Tracy  Vorhees,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
Gen.   George  J.   Richards,   Budget  Office  of  War  De- 
partment 

Gen.  Vernon  Evans,  Budget  Office  of  War  Department 
(alternate  for  General  Richards) 

Lt.  Col.  P.  A.  Feyereisen,  Budget  Office  of  War  Depart- 
ment  (alternate  for  General  Richards) 

Office  of  Military  Government,  U.  S. 

Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay 
Col.  Hugh  Barker  Hester 
Col.  Lawrence  Wilkinson 
Don  D.  Humphrey 
Theodore  H.  Ball 
Roy  J.  Bullock 
Edward  A.  Tenenbaum 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  U.  S.  Com- 
mercial Company 

George  Allen 
John  Goodloe 
DeWitt  Schieck 

Treasury  Department 

Andrew  Overby,  adviser 
Department  of  Commerce 

Arthur  Paul,  adviser 

Murray   Marker,    (alternate) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Francis  A.  Flood,  adviser 
Department  of  Labor 

Assistant  Secretary  D.  A.  Morse,  adviser 
Bureau  of  the  Budget 

E.  R.  Baker,  observer 
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STATEMENT   BY   HEADS   OF   DELEGATIONS   TO 
INTERNATIONAL  WOOL  TALKS 

[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

1.  During  the  past  week  delegations  represent- 
ing Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
China,  France,  India,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Uru- 
guay have  been  engaged  in  an  examination  of  pres- 
ent and  prospective  world  apparel  wool  situation. 

2.  There  has  been  a  full  and  frank  exchange  of 
views.  Producing  and  consuming  countries  were 
in  full  agreement  about  desirability  of  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  excessive  price  fluctuations  and 
of  securing  expansion  of  world  consumption  of 

wool.  , 

3.  Representatives  of  UK/Dominion  Wool  Dis- 
posal, Ltd.  (this  is  organization  established  by 
UK,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  African 
Governments  to  dispose  of  large  wartime  surplus 
of  wool)  were  present  at  invitation  of  conference, 
and  chairman  made  a  statement  about  its  organiza- 
tion and  aims.  He  reaffirmed  intention  to  con- 
tribute to  stability  in  international  trade  in  wool 
by  means  of  orderly  marketing  of  surpluses  to- 
gether with  current  clips  at  prices  reasonable  to 
grower  and  at  a  level  to  encourage  consumption. 
He  emphasized  also  desirability  of  extending  range 
of  types  of  wool  used.  Use  of  a  narrow  range  of 
types  led  to  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  those  types. 
Organization  was  prepared  to  supplement  offer- 
ings to  meet  demand  so  far  as  shortages  of  certain 
particular  types  and  difficulties  of  handling  and 
transport  allowed.  This  conference  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  the  various  countries  to  study 
operation  of  this  wool-disposal  organization. 

4.  Conference  has  considered  also  present  sta- 
tistical position  as  regards  world  stocks  production 
and  consumption  and  has  reviewed  prospects  for 
1946-47.  It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  transfer  of  stocks  from  government  to  pri- 
vate hands  since  end  of  hostilities,  and  there  has 
also  been  an  encouragingly  rapid  recovery  of  con- 
sumption in  many  countries.  Nevertheless  total 
world  stocks  of  apparel  wool  at  30  June  1946  are 
estimated  at  some  5,000  million  pounds  of  which 
over  half  is  still  in  hands  of  governmental  organi- 


zations. Stocks  in  government  hands  alone 
amounted  approximately  to  one  year's  production, 
and  it  is  clear  that  absorption  of  this  quantity  into 
final  consumption  alongside  new  clips  of  1946-17, 
and  later  seasons  must  still  present  a  formidable 
problem. 

5.  Conference  has  also  reviewed  possibilities  for 
continuing  intergovernmental  consideration  of 
wool  matters. 

Text  of  conference  resolution  follows : 
(a)  Having  made  a  survey  of  prospective  world 
position  of  wool  conference  is  agreed  on  desir- 
ability in  interests  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
situation  being  kept  under  intergovernmental 
review. 

(6)  Representatives  of  all  governments  par- 
ticipating in  this  conference  accordingly  agree  to 
recommend  to  their  governments  that  an  inter- 
national wool  study  group  should  be  established. 
(c)  Conference  agrees  that  UK  Government 
should  be  invited  to  obtain  by  February  1,  1947 
from  governments  which  received  invitations  to 
conference  their  decisions  regarding  establishment 
of  a  wool  study  group  and  to  arrange  for  a  first 
meeting  of  study  group. 

6.  Conference  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  im- 
portant that  proposed  study  group  should  main- 
tain close  liaison  with  existing  organizations  in 
wool  field  with  a  view  to  taking  full  advantage  of 
information  collected  by  these  organizations. 

U.S.    DELEGATION    TO    ILO    TEXTILES    INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMITTEE 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  November 
13  that  the  President  has  approved  the  composi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Textiles  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization.  These 
nominations  were  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach.  This  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  November 
14-22,  1946. 

The  composition  of  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion is  as  follows : 
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Government  Representatives 

Members 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Manpower  Division,  Office  of  Mili- 
tary Government  for  Germany  (U.S.)  ;  assistant 
commissioner  designate,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rene  Lutz,   economic  analyst,   Leather  and  Textile 
Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Advisers 

Verl  E.  Roberts,  chief  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Deter- 
mination Section  of  the  Economics  Branch,  Wage 
and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Division,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  New  York,  N.T. 

Murray  Ross,  assistant  chief,  International  Labor 
Organizations    Branch,    Division    of   International 


Labor,  Social  and  Health  Affairs,  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Employers'  Representatives 

Members 

Edwin  Wilkinson,  assistant  to  the  president,  National 

Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Herbert  H.  Schell,  president,  Sidney  Blumenthal  and 

Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Workers'  Representatives 

Members 

Lloyd    Klenert,    secretary-treasurer,    United    Textile 

Workers  of  America,  Washington,  D.C. 
John  Vertente,  Jr.,  executive  council  member,  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Moscow  Telecommunications  Conference 


BY  FRANCIS  COLT  DE  WOLF1 


This  is  a  report  of  a  successful  mission  to  Mos- 
cow— a  telecommunications  mission.  First  of  all 
it  might  be  well  to  try  to  clarify  in  our  minds  just 
what  we  mean  by  telecommunications.  It  was  as 
recently  as  1932,  at  the  Madrid  International 
Radio  Conference,  that  the  term  telecommunica- 
tions was  first  officially  adopted.  It  is  defined  as 
follows  in  the  International  Radio  Regulations: 

Telecommunication:  Any  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone communication  of  signs,  signals,  writings, 
images,  and  sounds  of  any  nature,  by  wire,  radio, 
or  other  systems  or  processes  of  electric  or  visual 
(semaphore)  signaling. 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  your  telephone,  your 
radio  receiver  on  which  you  are  now  hearing  me, 
your  telegraph,  your  submarine  cable,  your  tele- 
vision set,  your  walkie-talkie,  your  radiotelegraph 
between  New  York  and  London  or  between  an  air- 
port and  a  plane  circling  above  it — all  are  included 
in  the  term  telecommunications.  And  now  to 
come  back  to  our  Moscow  conference ;  it  all  began 
this  way. 

In  1944,  in  Chicago,  there  was  held  a  world  avia- 
tion conference  at  which  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  were  present,  with  the  important  ex- 


ception of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
This  conference  set  up  a  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  which  has  come  to 
be  known  as  PICAO  and  which,  ever  since  its 
creation,  has  been  most  active  in  the  promotion  of 
international  civil  aviation  interests.  It  is  now  a 
going  concern,  with  its  seat  at  Montreal,  and  has 
a  Council  and  an  Assembly  somewhat  modeled  on 
the  organization  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  as  yet  not  a  member  of  PICAO. 

In  the  same  year  of  1944  there  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington a  meeting  known  as  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference,  of  five  powers — the  U.S.A.,  the 
U.S.S.R.,  the  U.K.,  France,  and  China.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  prepare  an  outline  for  a  new  world 
organization.  At  San  Francisco,  in  1945,  a  con- 
ference of  all  the  United  Nations  took  place, 
which  perfected  the  plans  for  the  Charter  of  a 
United  Nations  organization,  which  as  you  all 
know  is  now  a  going  concern.  The  U.S.S.R.  par- 
ticipated both  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  conference 

Address  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  9,  1946  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  de  Wolf  is  Chief 
of  the  Telecommunications  Division,  Office  of  Transport 
and  Communications,  Department  of  State. 
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and  in  the  San  Francisco  conference  and  is  now 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  United  Nations 
organization. 

At  a  Telecommunications  Conference  held  in 
Bermuda  in  the  fall  of  1945  to  settle  certain  out- 
standing questions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  it  was  in- 
formally agreed  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  hold  a 
Preliminary      Five-Power      Telecommunications 
Conference,  somewhat  modeled  on  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  conference,  to  consider  a  basic  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  existing  International  Telecommunica- 
tions Union.    I  should  explain  that  the  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Union,  which  was 
first  established  at  Paris  in  1865  under  the  name 
of  the  International  Telegraph  Union,  unlike  the 
new    Provisional    International    Civil    Aviation 
Organization  (PICAO)  and  the  United  Nations, 
has  no  permanent  bodies  which,  in  the  interval 
between  international  telecommunications  confer- 
ences, can  effectively  dispose  of  international  tele- 
communications problems  that  may  arise  during 
such  periods.     Both  the  American  and  British 
Delegations  at  Bermuda  felt  the  imperative  need  of 
creatine  a  new  Telecommunications  Union  which 
would  be  responsive  to  the  ever-increasing  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  telecommunications;  and  it 
was  further  felt  that  the  success  of  a  union  required 
the  active  participation  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  it  being 
realized  that,  while  such  participation  in  the  avia- 
tion field  was  useful,  it  was  absolutely  essential  in 
the  field  of  telecommunications.     I  might  explain 
here  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  Union  is  to  provide  mechanisms  whereby  inter- 
ference between  radio  stations  is  eliminated  or  at 
least  greatly  minimized.    While  such  elimination 
obviously  is  essential  to  your  enjoyment  of  radio 
programs,  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  communications  with 
ships  at  sea  and  even  more  so  with  planes  in  the 
air. 

At  the  Bermuda  telecommunications  conference 
it  was  consequently  informally  agreed  that  either 
the  preparatory  or  the  main  world  conference 
should  take  place  in  Moscow  and  the  other  in  the 
United  States.  The  Soviet  Government  was  then 
approached  and  indicated  a  willingness  to  follow 
such  a  program,  expressing  a  preference  for  the 


holding  in  Moscow  of  the  preliminary  conference 
and  the  convening  in  the  United  States  of  a  world 
conference. 

On  September  24  of  this  year  an  American 
Delegation,  composed  of  26  representatives  of 
Government  agencies  and  of  private  American 
companies  and  organizations,  left  Washington  by 
plane  and  flew  to  Berlin,  where  a  Soviet  plane 
transported  it  directly  to  Moscow.  At  the  Moscow 
airport  the  Delegation  was  met  by  the  Soviet 
Deputy  Minister  of  Communications,  Mr.  Fortus- 
henko.  The  latter  proved  himself  to  be  an  able 
and  forceful  representative  of  his  country  and  one 
who  on  practically  all  issues  was  willing  to  meet 
the  other  delegations  half  way.  He  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  and  understand 
the  English  language.  In  ten  minutes'  talk  at  the 
airport  we  agreed  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
conference.  The  next  day,  September  28,  the  con- 
ference formally  opened  and  continued  for  the 
following  three  weeks. 

In  his  instruction  to  the  chairman  of  the  Dele- 
gation the  Secretary  of  State  had  said,  among  other 
things,  "The  purpose  of  the  meeting  at  Moscow  is 
to  hold  informal  preliminary  discussions  prior  to 
the  proposed  World  Telecommunications  Con- 
ference." The  Secretary  of  State  further  in- 
structed the  Delegation  at  no  time  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  becoming  a  party  to  a  five-nation  bloc. 
Before  outlining  briefly  the  results  of  the  Moscow 
telecommunications  conference,  I  think  it  worth- 
while to  stress  that  one  of  the  outstanding  facts  of 
the  conference  was  the  harmonious  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  five  delegations  and  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  all  matters  were  debated. 
Another  interesting  factor  was  the  willingness  of 
the  Soviet  Delegation  to  work  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Delegation  and  to  make 
reasonable  accommodations  in  its  position.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Soviet  Delegation  had  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  in  preparing  its  pro- 
posals for  consideration  at  the  Moscow  conference 
and  that  the  Soviet  Government  desired  to  par- 
ticipate fully  and  actively  in  future  international 
telecommunications  arrangements.  I  might  point 
out,  in  this  connection,  that  at  telecommunications 
conferences  a  large  number  of  the  delegates  are 
known  to  each  other  since  they  have  participated 
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in  previous  conferences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
these  conferences  national  lines  are  often  for- 
gotten since  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  broadcasting 
interests  of  various  countries  align  themselves  to- 
gether to  present  a  common  front  to,  let  us  say, 
aeronautical  radio  interests.  Radio  waves  have 
a  way  of  ignoring  man-made  boundaries  and  of 
being  very  indifferent  to  political  ideologies.  And 
now  as  to  what  was  accomplished  at  Moscow. 

The  conference  decided  that  the  next  world  tele- 
communications meeting  should  take  place  be- 
ginning July  1,  1947,  at  which  time  the  telecom- 
munications convention  of  Madrid  would  be  re- 
vised to  provide  for  an  entirely  new  structure  of 
the  International  Telecommunications  Union.  At 
the  present  time  the  Union  consists  merely  of 
meetings  taking  place  every  five  years  and  of  a 
permanent  bureau  set  up  in  Bern  under  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  Swiss  Government. 
This  bureau,  however,  has  no  powers  whatever 
and  for  all  intents  and  purposes  is  merely  a  regis- 
try office  of  radio  frequencies  and  a  publisher  of 
service  documents.  All  delegations  present  at  the 
Moscow  conference  agreed  that  the  new  Union 
should  have  an  administrative  council,  composed 
of  15  persons,  a  permanent  secretariat,  and  a  cen- 
tral frequency  registration  board.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  ITU  should  be  affiliated  with  the 
United  Nations  organization  and  should  become 
what  is  known  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  a  "specialized  agency".  The  Interna- 
tional Telecommunications  Union,  however,  would 
retain  its  autonomous  character  and  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  its  own  council.  The  Central  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  (CFRB)  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention.  As  far  as  that  goes,  most  of  the 
other  suggestions  adopted  by  the  Moscow  confer- 
ence were  based  on  American  proposals.  For  the 
last  three  years  preparatory  committees  in  Wash- 
ington have  been  working  on  proposals  for  the 
complete  reorganization  of  the  international  tele- 
communications administrative  structure.  The 
American  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a  central 
frequency  registration  board,  which  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Moscow  conference,  may  be 
described  briefly  as  follows.  In  the  past,  when  a 
country  wished  to  use  a  frequency  for  a  particular 
radio  station,  it  merely  notified  the  Bern  bureau 


of  the  fact  and  the  latter  then  published  the  in- 
formation in  what  is  known  as  a  frequency  list. 
It  made  no  difference  whether  the  proposed  fre- 
quency would  interfere  with  other  radio  stations 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  the  proposed  set- 
up, a  new  procedure  would  be  followed.  Let  us 
assume,  for  instance,  that  the  United  States  wished 
to  build  a  short-wave  radio  station  in  Washington, 
with  a  power  of  50  kilowatts  and  a  frequency  of 
15,000  kilocycles.  This  information  would  be  for- 
warded to  the  central  frequency  board,  on  which 
would  sit  five  impartial  and  competent  radio  tech- 
nicians. They  would  examine  the  application  of 
the  United  States  to  determine  whether  the  pro- 
posed station  would  cause  any  interference  to  ex- 
isting stations.  If  it  did  not,  the  frequency  would 
be  registered  and  would  thereafter  be  protected 
from  interference  from  any  other  stations  in  any 
other  countries.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  board 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  station  with  its 
proposed  frequency  would  cause  serious  interfer- 
ence to  one  or  more  other  stations  situated  in  other 
countries,  it  would  so  inform  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  suggest  that  the  latter  select 
some  other  frequencies.  However,  if  the  United 
States  should  insist  on  using  the  frequency  in  ques- 
tion, it  would  so  inform  the  board.  The  latter 
would  take  note  of  this  fact  and  publish  the  in- 
formation given  by  the  American  Government  in 
a  column  entitled  "Notification".  In  these  circum- 
stances, however,  no  protection  whatever  would  be 
given  to  the  station  by  other  countries  and  if  the 
new  station  suffered  interference  it  could  not  seek 
any  remedy  from  any  of  the  other  members  of 
the  Telecommunications  Union.  This  is  obviously 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  although  it  should  be 
obvious  that  it  still  leaves  quite  a  lot  of  latitude  to 
the  various  governments  since  the  board  does  not 
have  the  power  to  forbid  the  use  of  a  frequency 
which  it  considers  would  cause  interference  to 
other  stations  in  other  countries. 

The  Moscow  conference  also  agreed  that  there 
should  be  called  in  the  fall  of  1947  a  world  high- 
frequency  broadcasting  conference  whose  purpose 
would  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  assign  frequencies  to 
short-wave  stations  all  over  the  world  and,  in  the 
second  place,  to  establish  a  new  world  high-fre- 
quency broadcasting  organization  whose  purpose 
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would  be  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  interchange 
of  short-wave  broadcast  programs  between  coun- 
tries and  eliminate  causes  of  interference  and  in 
other  ways  improve  the  existing  working  of  this 
important  phase  of  telecommunications. 

Finally,  a  personal  word.  During  its  whole 
stay  in  Moscow,  the  American  Delegation  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  arid  hospitality  by 
the  Soviet  communication  officials.  It  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Kremlin— a  favor 
rarely  bestowed,  even  on  high  foreign  diplomatic 
officials  in  Moscow.  It  was  invited  frequently  to 
the  Moscow  Opera,  whose  performances  were 
magnificent.  Technicians  on  the  Delegation  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  telephone, 
telegraph,  television,  and  broadcasting  facilities 
of  the  Soviet  Government  in  Moscow.  A  car  was 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  members  of  the 
Delegation,  who  thus  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
the  countryside  around  Moscow  as  well  as  the  city 
itself.  Every  effort  was  made  to  make  the  stay  of 
the  American  Delegation,  and  of  the  other  delega- 
tions in  Moscow,  comfortable  and  pleasant. 

And  so,  both  from  the  professional  and  personal 
point  of  view,  we  all  came  back  from  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  feeling  that  the  Moscow  conference 
had  been  a  success  and  had  accomplished  the  task 
with  which  it  had  been  entrusted. 

FIFTH    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE    INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMISSION  OF  WOMEN  ' 

The  Fifth  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mission of  Women  will  be  held  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  2-12, 
1946.  The  Fourth  Assembly  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington in  April  1944.2  Sessions  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  restricted  to  members ;  however,  on  Friday, 
December  13,  the  Inter- American  Commission  of 
Women  has  invited  women's  organizations  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  other  American  republics 

Among  the  important  items  on  the  agenda  of 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  collaboration  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

2  BtrcxETiN  of  Apr.  8,  1944,  p.  325. 

3  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. 


to  participate  in  a  forum  on  "The  Role  of  Women 
in  the  World  Today". 

the  Assembly  are :  ( 1)  the  report  on  the  position  of 
women  in  the  American  republics  which  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  will  present  to 
the  forthcoming  Ninth  International  Conference 
of  American  States  scheduled  to  be  held  in  1947 ; 

(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  to  the 
conference  for  the  women  of  the  Americas;  and 

(3)  the  statute  and  bylaws  which  will  give  the 
Commission  its  permanent  status. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  of  Women  is 
an  official  organization  which  was  created  by  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States  held  at  Habana  in  1928,  continued  at  the 
Seventh  Conference  at  Montevideo  in  1933,  and  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis  by  the  Eighth  Con- 
ference which  took  place  at  Lima  in  1938.  There 
are  twenty-one  members,  with  one  official  delegate 
appointed  by  each  of  the  American  republics.  The 
United  States  Delegate  to  the  Inter-American 
Commission  of  Women  is  Miss  Mary  M.  Cannon, 
who  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
April  1944.  Miss  Cannon  is  chief  of  the  Interna- 
tional Division  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Commission  has  worked 
to  secure  civil  and  political  rights  for  women.  Its 
duties  were  enlarged  by  the  Lima  conference,  when 
it  was  charged  with  the  permanent  study  of  all  the 
problems  concerning  American  women  and  asked 
to  report  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Union  before  each  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  on  problems  concerning 
women  which  in  its  judgment  should  be 
considered. 

TWENTY-NINTH    SESSION    OF    THE    INTERNA- 
TIONAL  COMMISSION    FOR   AIR    NAVIGATION* 

The  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International 
Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (ICAN  or 
CINA)  was  held  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  from  October 
28  to  October  30, 1946.  Twenty -one  of  the  thirty- 
three  member  states  participated. 

Glen  A.  Gilbert,  consultant  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  at- 
tended the  session  as  a  United  States  observer. 
(Continued  on  page  963) 
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Effective  Date  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  i 


I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  abroad  are  today  getting  their  first  pay 
raise  since  1855.  This  is  but  one  of  the  improve- 
ments in  our  Foreign  Service  made  possible  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  which  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  three  months  ago  and  which  be- 
comes effective  today. 

This  measure  provides  a  framework  for  the 
better  Foreign  Service  which  must  represent  this 


country  abroad.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  me  that 
this  act  was  passed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
both  Houses  and  that  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  contributed  to  its  provisions. 

The  Service  has  already  established  a  tradition 
of  non-partisan  activity  in  the  execution  of  a  na- 
tional foreign  policy.  The  broad  base  on  which 
the  new  act  rests  sustains  my  belief  that  it  will 
continue  in  that  tradition. 


The  American  Foreign  Service  of  Tomorrow 


BY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  RUSSELL 


Tomorrow  a  major  change  comes  over  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress, 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, passed,  without  a  dissenting  vote,  in  its  last 
session  an  act  which  not  only  reorganizes  that 
Service  but  goes  far  to  revitalize  it  and  make  it  a 
more  powerful  instrument  of  our  national  will. 
That  act  becomes  effective  tomorrow  morning.3 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  is  to- 
day an  organization  of  some  11,000  persons  who 
serve  their  country  in  every  foreign  land.  Al- 
though the  members  of  the  Foreign  Service  are 
most  widely  known  for  the  diplomatic  aspects  of 
their  work,  in  actual  fact  they  try  to  be  all  things 
to  all  Americans  abroad.     The  good  Foreign  Serv- 


ice officer  must  be  a  combination  of  diplomat, 
attorney,  judge,  minister,  newspaperman,  editor, 
salesman,  businessman,  farmer,  sailor,  and  econo- 
mist. He  is  the  man  to  whom  all  Americans  turn 
for  help  in  facing  the  endless  problems  which  arise 
in  foreign  lands. 

Here  at  home  many  governmental  and  private 
agencies  perform  varied  services  for  the  American 
people.    Abroad  where  our  citizens  must  depend 


1Made  on  the  occasion  of  the  coming  into  effect  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  on  Nov.  13,  1946  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 

2  Address  made  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
from  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Nov.  12,  1946  and  released  to 
the  press  on  same  date. 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946,  p.  333. 
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much  more  on  our  Government's  representatives 
almost  all  the  services  are  combined  in  the  Foreign 
Service  of  the  United  States.  When  there  is  a 
mutiny  on  an  American  ship,  when  an  American 
citizen  runs  afoul  of  foreign  laws,  when  an  Amer- 
ican is  born  overseas,  or  when  he  wants  to  get 
married,  it  is  our  Foreign  Service  that  is  always 
ready  to  protect  his  rights  or  to  help  solve  his 
problems.  When  a  foreign  government  or  its  pri- 
vate citizens  want  to  know  about  our  agriculture, 
our  literary  development,  our  latest  aircraft,  our 
mines,  or  our  business  firms,  again  the  Foreign 
Service  provides  the  answers.  It  is  this  universal 
quality  of  the  Service  which  makes  it  so  fascinat- 
ing but  at  the  same  time  so  complex.  The  ideal 
Foreign  Service  is  something  we  shall  aspire  to 
but,  with  only  human  material,  may  never  fully 
achieve. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the  past  has  in  my  opin- 
ion done  an  excellent  job.  Despite  insufficient 
funds  and  inadequate  personnel  it  has  contributed 
much  to  our  national  welfare. 

The  Foreign  Service  of  coming  years,  however, 
must  shoulder  a  much  heavier  burden  and  must 
do  it  well  if  our  national  heritage  is  to  be  pre- 
served. Today,  as  never  before  in  our  history, 
the  fate  of  our  people  depends  on  a  solid  foreign 
policy  and  on  efficient  execution  of  that  policy 
abroad. 

American  foreign  policy  is  not  determined  by 
the  Foreign  Service.  Much  of  the  raw  material  of 
that  policy,  however,  is  provided  by  the  Service 
in  its  flow  of  reports  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government.  This  flow  of  intelligence 
from  overseas  is  the  grist  for  the  policy  mill  of 
our  Government.  The  policy  itself  is,  of  course, 
basically  determined  by  the  American  people,  but 
the  issues  are  clarified  and  the  problems  resolved 
in  Washington  with  the  help  of  the  reports  and 
evaluations  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

It  is  in  the  execution  of  our  foreign  policy  that 
the  Foreign  Service  plays  its  major  role.  Our 
Foreign  Service  officers  serving  as  Ministers  and 
Ambassadors,  Counselors,  Secretaries  of  Em- 
bassy, Consuls,  Vice  Consuls,  and  Attaches,  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  successful  application 
of  that  policy  throughout  the  world.  On  high 
levels  such  as  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  or 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
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Secretary  of  State  or  the  members  of  Congress 
may  participate  in  policy  implementation,  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  work  in  its  far-reaching  detail  ' 
is  done  in  the  field  by  the  professional  Service. 
If  this  world-wide  Service  performs  its  function 
well,  if  it  represents  our  national  will  and  skilfully 
executes  our  foreign  policy,  it  may  do  much  to 
bring  us  through  the  anxious  years  ahead  without 
conflict  and  with  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  Foreign  Service  bun- 
gles its  job,  if  we  clumsily  make  enemies  in  small 
things  as  well  as  large,  we  may  find  ourselves  again 
facing  a  major  war. 

Fortunately  the  cost  of  a  fine  Foreign  Service 
is  not  great  from  a  monetary  point  of  view.  A 
single  day  of  the  last  war  cost  $245,000,000.  One 
day  of  such  a  war  could  have  operated  the  Foreign 
Service  for  years.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to  em- 
phasize the  point  that  the  dollars  spent  on  such 
a  service  are  an  investment  if  that  service  can  help 
to  make  a  war  unnecessary.  Even  if  it  cost  a 
great  deal  more,  I  am  sure  all  would  agree  that 
it  is  worth  it  to  have  the  reality  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  this  world  brought  nearer.  The 
Foreign  Service  is  but  one  of  several  major  tools 
to  achieve  this  end  but  a  very  important  one. 

Tomorrow  a  great  change  comes  over  our  Serv- 
ice, a  change  that  has  been  long  due  and  long  hoped 
for.  Thanks  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
we  will  be  able  to  pay  our  personnel  overseas  sal- 
aries on  which  they  can  live  and  do  their  jobs.  In 
the  past  our  representatives  abroad  have  often 
had  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  As  a  consequence 
it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  for  us  to  select 
men  with  a  view  to  personal  wealth.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  some  instances  in  the  man  best  fitted  for 
the  job  not  being  available.  With  the  salaries  now 
authorized  and  the  allowances  which  we  hope  the 
next  Congress  will  appropriate,  this  unfortunate 
situation  will  largely  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  We 
are  still  not  as  generous  to  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel  as  some  other  nations,  but  from  tomor- 
row almost  all  of  our  representatives  abroad  will 
be  able  to  live  and  work  on  their  government  sal- 
aries and  allowances. 

Tomorrow  another  anachronism  is  abolished: 
a  professional  Foreign  Service  officer  will  be 
able  to  accept  the  job  of  Minister  or  Ambassador 
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without  withdrawing  from  the  Service.  Oddly 
enough  in  the  past  such  an  appointment  required 
resignation  from  the  Service.  It  was  as  if  a  col- 
onel were  required  to  resign  from  the  Army  to  be- 
come a  general. 

But  we  cannot  be  content  with  the  existing  mer- 
its of  the  personnel,  for  it  is  only  through  growth 
and  weeding  out  that  the  Service  can  attain  the 
highly  tempered  efficiency  for  which  we  strive. 
There  are  always  some  who  fall  by  the  wayside, 
who  fail  to  live  up  to  the  promise  of  younger  years, 
who  cease  to  develop.  These  men  must  go  if 
there  is  to  be  a  continual  development  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  Service  as  a  whole.  To  achieve 
this  end  we  will  put  into  effect  a  promotion-up  or 
selection-out  program  in  some  ways  similar  to  that 
of  the  Navy.  Foreign  Service  officers  who  fail  to 
gain  promotion  after  a  given  period  of  time  will 
be  retired  from  the  Service  to  be  replaced  by  those 
who  are  continuing  to  grow  in  stature.  This  will 
be  hard  on  many  men  who  have  and  will  perform 
valuable  services,  but  it  is  essential  if  the  country 
is  to  have  representation  abroad  of  the  caliber  it 
requires  today. 

To  carry  on  the  development  of  Foreign  Service 
personnel  throughout  their  careers,  a  Foreign 
Service  training  program  is  now  under  way. 
Here  we  have  borrowed  from  the  sister  services, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  the  concept  of  continuous 
in-service  training  throughout  a  man's  career. 
We  visualize  our  future  representative  abroad  as 
having  the  benefit  of  several  tours  of  duty  at  a 
Foreign  Service  Institute  specifically  designed  to 
increase  that  man's  value  to  the  Service.  We  also 
hope,  as  part  of  this  program,  to  enable  officers 
to  spend  some  time  at  leading  universities  broad- 
ening their  backgrounds  and  expanding  their 
interests.  As  a  climax  to  the  training  of  the 
future  Ambassador  or  Minister,  attendance  at  the 
National  War  College  is  envisaged.  Already  we 
have  11  officers  taking  the  first  course  to  be  given 
by  that  highest-level  Governmental  educational 
organization. 

In  a  further  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of  the 
Service  and  to  give  it  flexibility  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  Corps  is  being  created.  This  will  be 
composed  of  individuals  of  unusual  skills  and 
professions  who  will  serve  as  officers  overseas  for 
short  periods  of  time,  and  will  give  to  the  Ameri- 


can representation  the  benefit  of  their  specialized 
training  and  background. 

Another  basic  change  that  comes  over  the  Serv- 
ice tomorrow  lies  in  the  nature  of  its  top  direc- 
tion, the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service.  In  the 
past  the  Department  of  State  has  had  only  limited 
advice  and  assistance  from  the  other  departments 
of  the  Government  in  the  supervision  of  the  Serv- 
ice which  represents  all  national  interests  abroad. 
The  new  organization,  the  Board  of  Directors,  so 
to  speak,  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Agriculture,  Commerce, 
and  State,  with  other  governmental  agencies  sit- 
ting in  when  matters  of  concern  to  them  are  being 
considered.  We  feel  that  this  joint  supervision 
will  reflect  more  clearly  than  in  the  past  the  true 
balance  of  our  varied  interests  abroad.  For  in  the 
broad  picture  our  Service  represents  no  one  branch 
of  our  Government  but  our  entire  community  of 
effort,  and  the  broader  the  base  of  our  guidance 
the  sounder  should  be  our  actions. 

I  look  forward  to  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  Service  as  well  as  to  an  increase 
in  its  strength.  An  increase  from  11,000  to  17,000 
members  of  the  Service  may  not  sound  great  in 
terms  of  other  Government  agencies,  but  we  feel 
that  it  will  take  us  out  of  the  unhappy  situation 
of  just  getting  by  with  the  job  and  into  the  solid 
position  of  doing  the  job  thoroughly  and  well. 
One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  this  expansion, 
which  is  already  under  way,  is  the  number  of 
veterans  of  the  recent  war  who  are  entering  the 
Service.  Among  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
officers  and  men  who  fought  World  War  II  there 
has  developed  a  keen  sense  of  the  importance  of 
international  relations.  They  have  seen  war,  and 
they  don't  want  to  see  another.  The  Service  is 
most  fortunate  to  be  able  to  draw  these  men  into 
its  ranks,  and  we  now  estimate  that  within  a  year 
40  percent  of  the  Foreign  Service  officers  who  will 
be  serving  abroad  will  be  veterans.  They  are 
bringing  to  our  Service  a  valuable  background — 
experience  in  the  most  rugged  realities  of  life  that 
will  temper  the  Service  in  all  its  aspects. 

Thus  strengthened  and  revitalized  the  Foreign 
Service  of  tomorrow  will  more  truly  represent 
America  and  the  ideals  in  which  we  believe.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  principal  agencies  for  bringing 
about  that  world  peace  for  which  we  all  strive. 
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The  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  United  States1 

BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  CLAYTON 


Time  and  science  having  mastered  those  physi- 
cal phenomena  which  served  as  the  chief  bulwark 
of  the  isolationists,  the  American  people  are  now 
settling  down  to  their  responsibilities  as  full  part- 
ners in  world  affairs  and  appear  to  like  it.  At 
least  one  would  judge  so  from  the  attention  which 
the  subject  receives,  particularly  in  the  press  and 
on  the  radio.  The  emphasis  so  far  having  been 
on  the  political  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  this  evening  to  its 
economic  aspects.  The  two  are  closely  tied 
together. 

The  objective  of  the  foreign  economic  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  peace  by  an  expansion  in  world 
economy,  that  is,  by  an  increase  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods  through- 
out the  world,  to  the  end  that  people  everywhere 
may  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear,  and  better 
homes  in  which  to  live. 

Sounds  very  simple,  doesn't  it?  And  it  is  sim- 
ple. It  is  only  in  the  formulation  of  measures  to 
achieve  our  objective  that  we  run  into  some 
opposition  and  some  difficulties. 

But  let  us  first  examine  the  objective  itself. 

As  we  have  said  it  is  a  simple  objective.  We  do 
not  claim  for  it  any  altruistic  motives.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  inconsistent  in  the  protection  of 
enlightened  self-interest  with  a  due  regard  for  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others.  Indeed,  the  two 
almost  invariably  go  hand  in  hand. 

So,  let  us  admit  right  off  that  our  objective  has 
as  its  background  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  here  a  large  and  growing  population 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  and  the  great- 
est productive  capacity  in  the  world.     Indeed, 


'Address  delivered  before  the  Thirty-Third  National 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  New  York,  N.  T.,  on  Nov.  13, 
1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Clayton  is  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


our  productive  capacity  of  many  important  com- 
modities exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. That  capacity,  however,  is  geared  to  the 
production  of  much  more  of  some  things  than  our 
people  require.  Likewise,  we  require  of  many 
other  things  much  more  than  we  can  produce. 

Thus,  the  efficient  operation  of  our  productive 
machine  leaves  us  with  great  deficits  and  great 
surpluses,  which  we  must  trade  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

We  need  markets — big  markets — around  the 
world  in  which  to  buy  and  sell.  We  ask  no  special 
privileges  in  any  of  these  markets.  We  hope  that 
others  will  neither  ask  nor  be  granted  special 
privileges. 

In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  again  in  the  mutual 
aid  agreements,  we  laid  down  the  principle  of  free 
and  equal  access  by  all  countries  to  the  trade  and 
raw  materials  of  the  world.  We  are  devoted  to 
that  principle.  It  is  basic.  It  doesn't  mean  free 
trade.     It  means  non-discriminatory  trade. 

So  much  for  the  policy.  Now  how  is  it  to  be 
put  into  effect? 

Measures  for  implementing  this  policy  fall  into 
two  general  categories: 

The  first  relates  to  financial  assistance  to  coun- 
tries faced  with  problems  of  relief,  reconstruction, 
and  development. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  made  available  as  grants  for  emer- 
gency relief  and  rehabilitation  abroad  about  three 
billions  of  dollars.  In  addition,  it  has  made 
available  as  credits  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purchase  of  sur- 
plus property,  and  for  the  financing  of  lend-lease 
pipe-lines,  inventories,  etc.,  a  total  of  about  17 
billions  of  dollars.  A  grand  total  of  about 
20  billions  of  dollars.  Nearly  half  of  this  sum 
represents  contributions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  international  organizations  to  which 
other  governments  have  also  contributed  substan- 
tially. It  will  take  some  time  to  lend  and  spend 
this  money.    Without  this  help  and  the  hope  which 
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it  has  revived  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people, 
chaos  would  have  followed  the  end  of  the  war  in 
some  countries  and  world  recovery  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  retarded  for  many  years. 

The  second  measure  designed  to  promote  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives  relates  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  discriminations  and  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  other  barriers  which  restrict  world 
trade  and  limit  the  production  and  consumption 
of  goods. 

The  United  States  Government  is  moving  on  a 
broad  front  in  this  field. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  the  Hull  Keciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  was  renewed  by  Congress 
for  the  fourth  time,  and  with  broadened  powers. 

About  a  year  ago  the  Government  issued  its 
Proposals  for  the  Expansion  of  World  Trade  and 
Employment. 

These  proposals  deal  with  such  problems  as  re- 
ductions in  trade  barriers,  elimination  of  discrim- 
inations in  international  trade,  prevention  of  re- 
striction of  international  commerce  by  the  action 
of  cartels  and  combines,  intergovernmental  com- 
modity arrangements  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  surpluses,  the  adoption  of  a  common  code 
to  govern  the  regulation  of  international  com- 
merce by  governments,  and  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Trade  Organization  under  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  to  administer  such  a 
code. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  announced  its  full  agreement  on 
all  important  points  in  these  proposals  and  its 
acceptance  of  the  proposals  as  a  basis  for  inter- 
national discussion. 

Subsequently,  the  French  Government  made  a 
similar  announcement. 

Since  October  15,  representatives  of  our  Govern- 
ment have  been  meeting  in  London  with  spokes- 
men from  17  other  countries  as  members  of  a  pre- 
paratory committee  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  to  discuss  plans 
for  a  broad  international  agreement  on  the  con- 
ditions of  trade  and  a  suggested  charter  of  an 
International  Trade  Organization.  This  Con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Next  spring  we  shall  meet  again  with  the  same 
countries  to  negotiate  specific  reductions  in  tariffs, 


the  elimination  of  discriminations  in  international 
trade,  and  to  reach  more  definite  agreement  on  the 
charter. 

Then,  next  summer  or  autumn,  we  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  world  conference  under  United  Na- 
tions auspices  to  which  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  will  be  invited  for  the  purpose  of  discussing, 
and  we  hope  accepting,  the  draft  charter  of  an  in- 
ternational trade  organization  worked  out  by  the 
Preparatory  Committee. 

Out  of  this  process  should  come  agreement  on 
reciprocal  reductions  of  trade  barriers  and  elimi- 
nation of  discriminatory  practices;  a  code  of 
foreign  trade  policy  dealing  with  governmental 
trade  barriers,  restrictive  practices  by  private 
business,  and  intergovernmental  commodity  agree- 
ments; and  a  constitution  for  an  international 
trade  organization. 

Our  objective  is  always  an  expansion  in  world 
economy  through  an  increase  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods. 

Our  method — international  agreement. 

Formerly,  nations  acted  unilaterally  in  matters 
affecting  their  international  trade;  in  doing  so, 
they  usually  hurt  their  neighbors,  the  neighbors 
retaliated,  and,  in  the  end,  everybody  was  hurt  and 
everybody  was  mad.  Hereafter,  we  expect  that 
actions  affecting  other  countries  will  only  be 
taken  after  consultation,  through  the  machinery  of 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization. 

I  do  not  need  to  argue  before  this  audience  the 
merits  of  measures  designed  to  increase  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and  services  between  nations. 
The  purpose  of  our  attack  on  excessive  barriers  to 
such  exchange  is  to  bring  about  a  rising  standard 
of  living  for  our  people  and  for  all  peoples. 

Although  this  alone  cannot  guarantee  peace,  the 
realization  of  higher  living  standards  everywhere 
will  create  a  climate  conducive  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

We  know  from  experience  that  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomic warfare  waged  by  most  nations  in  the  inter- 
war  period  sows  the  seeds  of  discord  and  renders 
improbable  any  effective  international  agreement 
on  the  essential  elements  of  peace. 

Now,  the  principal  criticism  we  hear  of  our  pro- 
gram is  this :  that  we  are  following  the  course  pur- 
sued after  the  first  World  War  in  the  stimulation 
of  exports  through  foreign  lending,  and  in  the  end 
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that  the  results  will  be  the  same:  an  unhealthy 
expansion  in  production  followed  by  a  collapse 
when  the  lending  stops,  inability  to  collect  the 
sums  loaned  abroad,  getting  ourselves  called 
"Uncle  Shylock",  and,  in  the  end,  making  enemies 
and  not  friends. 

Well,  I  am  afraid  this  does  describe  what  hap- 
pened after  the  first  World  War  but  it  tells  only 
part  of  the  story.  In  that  war,  we  ran  debts 
against  our  Allies  for  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
munitions  and  supplies  which  we  furnished  them 
and  which  they  shot  away  at  our  common  enemies. 
This  time  we  knew  better.  We  have  not  asked  our 
Allies  to  return  in  kind  or  in  money  things  con- 
sumed or  destroyed  in  our  common  defense.  We 
knew  they  could  never  be  returned. 

Following  the  first  World  War,  it  is  true  that 
much  American  capital  was  loaned  and  invested 
abroad.  It  is  also  true  that  while  this  was  going 
on  Congress  piled  one  high  tariff  on  top  of  an- 
other, making  it  extremely  difficult  for  foreigners 
to  repay. 

In  spite  of  this,  while  there  have  been  some 
extremely  bad  spots,  our  investors  abroad  have 
not  fared  badly  on  the  whole. 

A  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  shows 
that  on  an  aggregate  investment  abroad  of  ap- 
proximately 13  billion  dollars,  United  States  in- 
vestors received  during  the  21-year  period  1920- 
1940,  approximately  12  billion  dollars  in  interest 
and  dividends.  At  the  end  of  1940  their  foreign 
investments  were  still  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly 
10  billion  dollars.  Put  another  way,  American  in- 
vestors got  practically  3  percent  per  annum  on 
their  money  invested  abroad  for  21  years  plus  the 
return  of  30  percent  of  their  capital,  with  the  re- 
maining 70  percent  estimated  to  be  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar. 

Investors  in  American  railway  bonds  and  Amer- 
ican real  estate  bonds,  for  example,  did  not  fare 
so  well. 

This  time  we  know  better  than  to  raise  tariffs. 
On  the  contrary,  we  propose  to  make  reciprocal, 
selective  reductions  in  tariffs  and  to  clear  away 
other  impediments  to  the  international  exchange 
of  goods  in  order  that  our  debtors  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  repay  us,  may  continue  to  buy  our 
surpluses,  and  in  order  that  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  theirs  may  be  raised,  not  lowered. 


But,  the  critics  are  saying:  "That  is  all  very 
well.  Your  policy  will  be  very  popular  while  the 
proceeds  of  your  loans  are  being  spent  with  result- 
ant increase  in  exports,  in  production  and  em- 
ployment, but  just  wait  until  the  borrowers  start 
paying  back  by  the  shipment  of  goods  into  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  our  own  pro- 
duction, then  you  will  see  what  will  happen ;  pro- 
duction here  will  drop,  unemployment  will  set  in, 
and  the  depression  will  be  on." 

This  view  fails  to  take  account  of  important 
changes  in  our  domestic  economy  in  the  past  de- 
cade. 

With  a  substantial  increase  in  population  ac- 
companied by  a  50  percent  expansion  in  domestic 
economy,  we  need  more  of  foreign  goods  of  all 
kinds.  Much  larger  imports  of  raw  materials  are 
required  to  feed  our  greatly  expanded  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  producer  and  capital  goods. 
Our  productive  facilities  in  the  consumer  goods 
field  have  shown  comparatively  little  increase  in 
the  past  decade ;  hence,  our  need  to  import  larger 
quantities  of  such  goods  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
a  prosperous  and  growing  population. 

It  will  require  less  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  25  years  to  completely  amortize  all  the  foreign 
credits  made  available  by  our  Government  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  including  our  contributions  to 
the  International  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  After  a  few  years,  this  sum 
should  be  provided  by  the  annual  expenditures  of 
American  tourists  alone. 

Many  people  still  look  upon  the  United  States 
as  nearly  self-sufficient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
was  never  true  by  any  modern  standard  and  it  is 
much  less  true  today  than  ever  before. 

Due  to  the  serious  depletion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources during  the  war,  we  must  now  import  many 
metals  and  minerals  which  before  the  war  we  even 
sometimes  exported,  such  as  copper,  lead,  and  zinc. 
Today  we  must  annually  import  150  to  200  million 
dollars  worth  of  copper  alone,  whereas  before  the 
war,  we  sometimes  exported  copper. 

Indeed  we  are  today  net  importers  of  practi- 
cally all  the  important  metals  and  minerals  except 
two — coal  and  oil.  Who  knows  how  long  we  can 
go  without  importing  oil? 

In  the  past,  the  emphasis  in  our  foreign  trade 
has  been  on  exports ;  within  the  near  future  it  will 
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probably  be  on  imports.  This  is  true  because  of 
our  shift  from  debtor  to  creditor,  because  of  the 
depletion  in  our  natural  resources,  and  because  of 
the  wants  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion. 

No  nation  in  modern  times  can  long  expect  to 
enjoy  a  rising  standard  of  living  without  in- 
creased foreign  trade. 

Because  of  our  dependence  upon  imports  of 
strategic  metals  and  minerals,  what  happens  to 
American-owned  reserves  of  such  materials  abroad 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  We  ask  no  special 
privileges.  American  enterprises  in  the  foreign 
field  require  only  equitable  treatment,  and  the 
right  of  the  free  flow  of  their  products  to  market. 

The  rights  of  all  legitimate  enterprises  estab- 
lished by  U.S.  nationals  abroad  are  of  concern  to 
the  Government.  They  are  dealt  with  in  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  similar  to 
the  treaty  which  we  signed  with  China  last  week. 
We  are  actively  at  work  on  a  major  program  for 
negotiating  treaties  of  this  character  with  many 
governments.  The  program  is  designed  to  modern- 
ize and  extend  the  coverage  of  existing  treaties, 
some  of  which  are  more  than  a  century  old.  These 
instruments  determine  the  basic  treaty  rights  of 
American  nationals,  corporations,  goods,  and  ves- 
sels in  foreign  countries.  In  most  respects  they 
are  completely  mutual,  assuring  the  other  country 
the  same  rights  as  are  obtained  by  the  United 
States.  They  complement  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  charter  of  the  International  Trade  Organi- 
zation with  respect  to  trade  barriers. 

Now,  these  plans  and  programs  which  we  have 
been  discussing  this  evening  would  have  little 
meaning  in  these  times  if  they  did  not  tie  right  into 
the  problem  of  world  peace.  Not  all  wars  have 
had  their  origins  in  economic  causes  but  most  of 
them  have.  This  is  recognized  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  where  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  is  a  principal  organ  along  with 
the  Security  Council. 

Our  program  for  expansion  of  world  economy 
and  the  promotion  of  economic  peace  among  na- 
tions, which  will  always  be  associated  with  the  be- 
loved name  of  Cordell  Hull,  has  become  a  national 
program  endorsed  by  leaders  of  both  parties,  sup- 
ported by  labor,  agriculture,  and  industry,  and 


opposed  only  by  special  interests  seeking  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  high  protectionist  policy.  The  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  of  the  supporters  of  this  program. 

Our  objective  can  be  finally  achieved  only 
through  the  constant  watchfulness  and  support  of 
the  American  people.  An  abandonment  of  the 
program  is  unthinkable  because  it  would  be  a  step 
backward  with  serious  consequences  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  economic  roads  open  to  us. 
One  leads  backward  to  the  tragic  mistakes  all  of 
us  made  following  the  first  World  War.  The 
other  leads  forward  to  prosperity  and  peace. 

Which  road  shall  we  take? 

The  answer  depends  on  you  and  me  and  140 
million  other  Americans. 

Chemical  Society  Gift — Continued  from  page  938 

The  text  of  the  resolution  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  is 
as  follows: 

"It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,- 
000)  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  expenses 
in  this  country  of  foreign  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers  who  wish  to  engage  in  advanced  study 
and  who  could  not  make  the  trip  without  such  aid, 
the  persons  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretariat  of 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization,  provided  that  those  chem- 
ists and  chemical  engineers  selected  agree  to  return 
to  the  country  of  their  origin  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  years  after  completion  of  their  work 
in  this  country,  and  further  provided  that  ade- 
quate funds  for  this  purpose  have  not  been  pro- 
vided to  UNESCO  by  the  participating  nations, 
and  further  provided  that  the  Division  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  UNESCO  is  organized  in  a  manner 
which  the  American  Chemical  Society  Board  of 
Directors  believes  adequate  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose; and  that  the  Treasurer  be  and  is  hereby 
authorized  and  instructed,  upon  certification  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  that  the  conditions  herein 
specified  have  been  met,  to  make  the  necessary 
expenditures  from  funds  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated." 
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REPORT  FROM  FRANCIS  BIDDLE  TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  ' 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  12] 

Text  of  letter  sent  by  the  President  on  November  12 
to  Francis  Biddle,  United  States  Member  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal 

Dear  Judge  Biddle  : 

I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  your  report, 
which  I  have  studied  with  careful  attention. 

When  the  Niirnberg  Tribunal  was  set  up,  all 
thoughtful  persons  realized  that  we  were  taking 
a  step  that  marked  a  departure  from  the  past. 
That  departure  is  emphasized  in  the  verdict  and 
the  execution  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals  and  in  your 
recommendations  for  the  guidance  of  nations  in 
dealing  with  like  problems  in  the  future.  An 
undisputed  gain  coming  out  of  Niirnberg  is  the 
formal  recognition  that  there  are  crimes  against 
humanity. 

Your  report  is  an  historic  document.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  the  dissent  of  the  USSR 
was  not  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  inter- 
national law  but  over  the  inferences  which  should 
be  drawn  from  conflicting  evidence. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  change  in  point  of  view 
of  the  defendants  and  their  lawyers  from  indif- 
ference and  skepticism  at  the  outset  to  a  determi- 
nation to  fight  for  their  lives.  The  fact  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  could  bring  about  this  change 
in  attitude  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  judicial  spirit 
and  objectivity  of  the  Tribunal. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  defendants  received  a  fair 
trial.  I  hope  we  have  established  for  all  time  the 
proposition  that  aggressive  war  is  criminal  and 
will  be  so  treated.  I  believe  with  you  that  the 
judgment  of  Niirnberg  adds  another  factor  tending 
toward  peace. 

That  tendency  will  be  fostered  if  the  nations 
can  establish  a  code  of  international  criminal  law 
to  deal  with  all  who  wage  aggressive  war.  The 
setting  up  of  such  a  code  as  that  which  you  recom- 
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mend  is  indeed  an  enormous  undertaking,  but  it 
deserves  to  be  studied  and  weighed  by  the  best 
legal  minds  the  world  over.  It  is  a  fitting  task  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  hope  that  the  United  Nations,  in  line 
with  your  proposal,  will  reaffirm  the  principles  of 
the  Niirnberg  Charter  in  the  context  of  a  general 
codification  of  offenses  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind.  All  of  these  recommenda- 
tions bring  into  special  prominence  the  importance 
of  the  decisions  which  lie  in  the  future. 

Since  your  work  is  completed  I  accept  as  of  to- 
day your  resignation  as  United  States  Member  of 
the  International  Military  Tribunal.  You  have 
been  part  of  a  judicial  proceeding  which  has  blazed 
a  new  trail  in  international  jurisprudence  and  may 
change  the  course  of  history. 

To  your  work  you  brought  experience,  great 

learning,  a  judicial  temperament  and  a  prodigious 

capacity  for  work.     You  have  earned  my  thanks 

and  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  this  great  service. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Text  of  Judge  BiddWs  report  to  the  President 

Washington,  D.  C. 

November  9, 1946. 
Dear  Mr.  President  : 

You  will  remember  that  when  I  conferred  with 
you  after  my  return  from  Niirnberg  you  asked  me 
to  make  a  report  to  you  on  The  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  for  the  punishment  of  the  major 
Nazi  war  criminals,  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  further  action.  This  report  and  these  recom- 
mendations I  now  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you. 

When  you  appointed  me,  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
as  the  American  Member  of  the  Tribunal  you  ex- 
pressed your  abiding  interest  in  this,  the  first 
serious  attempt  to  try  those  leaders  of  Germany 
who  had  been  responsible  for  launching  the  war 
and  who  were  the  prime  cause  of  the  appalling 
atrocities  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  that  war. 
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You  were  particularly  anxious,  I  remember, 
that  no  disagreement  should  arise  among  the  four 
great  nations  who  on  August  7,  1945,  had  signed 
the  London  Agreement  and  Charter  providing  for 
the  trial,  formulating  the  law  and  establishing  the 
practice,  a  disagreement  which  might  prevent  or 
obstruct  this  significant  experiment  in  the  field  of 
international  justice.  It  was  your  hope  that 
Nurnberg  might  serve  as  a  working  example  for 
the  world  of  how  four  nations  could  achieve  re- 
sults in  a  specific  field  of  endeavor.  You  recalled 
the  failures  in  trying  war  criminals  after  the  first 
World  War,  and  were  fully  aware  oi  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  be  encountered.  There  were  four 
different  systems  of  law  and  practice  to  be  recon- 
ciled, with  their  varying  points  of  view  and  pro- 
cedures. International  law — the  law  and  practice 
of  nations— was  indeed  a  base  and  a  background, 
but  had  in  its  practical  application  become  some- 
what sterile  and  academic.  Language  difficulties 
were  presented,  the  whole  thing  was  in  a  tentative 
and  uncertain  state. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  whether  jus- 
tice was  done  by  the  Judgment  of  Nurnberg. 
That  Judgment  is  now  being  discussed  by  the  in- 
formed public  opinion  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  world.  But  I  think  I  can  say  that  the  unity 
of  action  that  you  hoped  for  among  the  four  na- 
tions a  year  ago  has  been  well  realized.  The  fun- 
damental principles  of  international  law  enunci- 
ated by  the  Judgment  of  Nurnberg  were  stated 
unanimously  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tribunal  by 
the  four  member  nations,  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  Republic  of  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

This  unity  resulted  from  a  willingness  by  all 
four  nations  to  compromise  on  inevitable  and  de- 
sirable differences  in  points  of  view.  This  give 
and  take,  the  essence  of  the  democratic  process, 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  over  night. 
Many  weeks  went  by  before  mutual  confidence 
between  the  members,  an  essential  condition  to 
prompt  and  effective  work,  was  established.  We 
were  not  interrupted  by  other  engagements.  We 
did  not  adjourn.  We  stayed  in  Nurnberg  for  a 
year,  until  finally  the  job  was  done.  And  this 
stability,  this  day-to-day  relationship,  made 
easier  the  development  of  a  habit  of  cooperation. 
The  Tribunal,  for  instance,  sat  in  public  session  for 
six  hours  every  day. 


Parenthetically  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
about  the  dissent  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The  comments 
I  have  made  about  the  unanimity  at  Nurnberg  are 
not  affected  by  the  dissent  on  certain  individual 
defendants,  as,  indeed,  the  judges  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
were  careful  to  point  out.  The  dissent  did  not 
express  any  disagreement  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  law,  in  which  General 
Nikitchenko  fully  joined;  in  fact  it  was  on  those 
principles  that  he  based  the  reasoning  for  his 
dissent.  The  dissent  in  a  word  was  over  the  in- 
ferences which  should  be  drawn  from  conflicting 
evidence.  I  personally  believe  that  this  dif- 
ference— on  the  facts  and  not  on  the  law — was 
extremely  healthy. 

At  the  beginning  we  established  a  rule  that  no 
member  of  the  Tribunal  should  talk  to  the  press 
or  give  interviews.  This  was  rigidly  adhered  to. 
Any  announcements  were  made  through  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  and  were  announcements  of  the 
Tribunal,  not  of  any  individual  member.  Very 
soon  we  found  that  less  constraint  existed  if  our 
conferences  were  not  minutely  recorded.  We 
therefore  kept  only  a  brief  record  in  our  minutes 
of  the  decisions.  On  rare  occasions  a  member 
would  record  his  disagreement,  giving  the  rea- 
sons. These  private  sessions  were  held  two  or 
three  times  a  week  so  as  to  deal  currently  with  the 
constant  flow  of  motions  and  applications. 

When  I  use  the  word  members  I  mean  to  include 
the  alternates.  Except  in  the  actual  voting  in 
decisions,  which  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
members  under  the  Charter,  the  alternates  took 
as  active  a  part  at  the  private  sessions.  And  I 
should  like  here  to  express  my  gratitude  to  my 
associates — the  fairness  and  courtesy  of  the  Brit- 
ish ;  the  patience  and  cooperation  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  U.S.S.R. ;  the  French  sense  of  logic 
coupled  with  a  warm  feeling  for  human  justice. 
The  long  judicial  experience  and  sound  common 
sense  of  my  alternate,  Judge  Parker,  were  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  me,  and,  indeed,  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  interesting  to  feel — what  all  of  us  so 
keenly  felt — the  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
the  defendants  and  their  lawyers  as  the  trial 
progressed.  At  first  they  were  indifferent,  skep- 
tical, hostile.  But  very  soon,  as  the  Tribunal 
ruled  on  the  merits  of  the  motions  that  arose,  fre- 
quently against  the  prosecution,  and  went  to  great 
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pains  to  obtain  witnesses  and  documents  even  re- 
motely relevant  to  the  defendants'  case,  this  atti- 
tude changed :  the  defendants  began  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  And  what  had  threatened  to  be  a 
sounding  board  for  propaganda  or  a  stage  for 
martyrdom,  turned  into  a  searching  analysis  of 
the  years  that  felt  Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  his 
ultimate  destruction — the  objective  reading  of  this 
terrible  chapter  of  History.  This  change  was  in 
itself  an  instinctive  tribute  to  our  concept  of 
Justice. 

What,  basically,  did  Nurnberg  accomplish? 
Within  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  war  ended  the 
major  war  criminals  were  tried  and  punished.  Al- 
though the  judges  were  selected  from  the  victor- 
ious allies,  the  trial  was  fair.  This  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized.  But  of  greater  importance  for 
a  world  that  longs  for  peace  is  this :  the  Judgment 
has  formulated,  judicially  for  the  first  time,  the 
proposition  that  aggressive  war  is  criminal,  and 
will  be  so  treated.  I  do  not  mean  that  because  of 
this  interpretation  men  with  lust  for  conquest  will 
abandon  war  simply  because  the  theory  of  sover- 
eign immunity  cannot  be  invoked  to  protect  them 
when  they  gamble  and  lose ;  or  that  men  will  ever 
be  discouraged  from  enlisting  in  armies  and  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  because  military  orders  no 
longer  can  justify  violations  of  established  inter- 
national law.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  naive. 
But  the  Judgment  of  Nurnberg  does  add  another 
factor  to  those  which  tend  towards  peace.  War  is 
not  outlawed  by  such  pronouncements,  but  men 
learn  a  little  better  to  detest  it  when  as  here,  its 
horrors  are  told  day  after  day,  and  its  aggressive 
savagery  is  thus  branded  as  criminal.  Aggressive 
war  was  once  romantic ;  now  it  is  criminal.  For 
nations  have  come  to  realize  that  it  means  the  death 
not  only  of  individual  human  beings,  but  of  whole 
nations,  not  only  with  defeat,  but  in  the  slow  deg- 
radation and  decay  of  civilized  life  that  follows 
that  defeat. 

The  conclusions  of  Nurnberg  may  be  ephemeral 
or  may  be  significant.  That  depends  on  whether 
we  now  take  the  next  step.  It  is  not  enough  to  set 
one  great  precedent  that  brands  as  criminal  ag- 
gressive wars  between  nations.  Clearer  definition 
is  needed.  That  this  accepted  law  was  not  spelled 
out  in  legislation  did  not  preclude  its  existence  or 
prevent  its  application,  as  we  pointed  out  in  some 


detail  in  the  Judgment.  But  now  that  it  has  been 
so  clearly  recognized  and  largely  accepted,  the 
time  has  come  to  make  its  scope  and  incidence  more 
precise.  Thus  in  1907  the  Rules  of  Land  Warfare 
adopted  by  the  Hague  Convention  did  not  so  much 
create  new  law  as  formulate  for  more  effective  ap- 
plication a  definition  of  those  practices  which  had 
been  already  outlawed  for  many  generations  by 
most  civilized  nations.  These  practices  were  not 
specifically  termed  criminal  by  the  Convention. 
But  thereafter  they  have  always  been  punished  as 
crimes. 

In  short,  I  suggest  that  the  time  has  now  come 
to  set  about  drafting  a  code  of  international  crim- 
inal law.  To  what  extent  aggressive  war  should 
be  defined,  further  methods  of  waging  war  out- 
lawed, penalties  fixed,  procedure  established  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders  I  do  not  here  consider. 
Much  thought  would  have  to  be  given  to  such  mat- 
ters. But  certain  salutary  principles  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  Charter,  executed  by  four  great  pow- 
ers, and  adhered  to,  in  accordance  with  Article  5  of 
the  Agreement  by  19  other  governments  of  the 
United  Nations.  Aggressive  war  is  made  a  crime — 
"planning,  preparation,  initiation  or  waging  of  a 
war  of  aggression."  The  official  position  of  de- 
fendants in  their  governments  is  barred  as  a  de- 
fense. And  orders  of  the  government  or  of  a  supe- 
rior do  not  free  men  from  responsibility,  though 
they  may  be  considered  in  mitigation. 

For,  as  we  pointed  out  in  the  Judgment,  criminal 
acts  are  committed  by  individuals,  not  by  those 
fictitious  bodies  known  as  nations,  and  law,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  applied  to  individuals. 

I  suggest  therefore  that  immediate  considera- 
tion be  given  to  drafting  such  a  code,  to  be  adopted, 
after  the  most  careful  study  and  consideration,  by 
the  governments  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides  in 
Article  13  that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  initi- 
ate studies  and  make  recommendations  for  the 
purpose  of  .  .  .  encouraging  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  international  law  and  its  codifica- 
tion." Pursuant  to  this  Article  the  United  States 
has  already  taken  the  initiative  in  placing  upon 
the  Agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  meeting  in 
New  York  the  question  of  appropriate  action.  The 
time  is  therefore  opportune  for  advancing  the 
proposal  that  the  United  Nations  as  a  whole  re- 
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affirm  the  principles  of  the  Nurnberg  Charter  in 
the  context  of  a  general  codification  of  offences 
against  the  peace  and  security  of  mankind.  Such 
action  would  perpetuate  the  vital  principle  that 
war  of  aggression  is  the  supreme  crime.  It  would, 
in  addition,  afford  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  sanctions  against  lesser  violations  of  interna- 
tional law  and  to  utilize  the  experience  of  Niirn- 
berg  in  the  development  of  those  permanent  pro- 
cedures and  institutions  upon  which  the  effective 
enforcement  of  international  law  ultimately  de- 
pends. 


I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  resign  as  the 
United  States  member  of  The  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  and  am  asking  that  you  make  my 
resignation  immediately  effective.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  honor  of  being  appointed,  for 
the  admirable  and  intelligent  help  given  us  by 
the  United  States  Army  of  Occupation  in  Ger- 
many which  your  orders  made  immediately 
available. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  believe  me, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Francis  Biddle 


Recommendations  by  Ambassador  Pauley  on  Japanese  Reparations 


[Released  to  the  press  November  17] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
November  17  that  Ambassador  Edwin  W.  Pauley, 
United  States  Reparations  Representative,  had 
that  day  submitted  to  the  President  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  Japanese  reparations  compiled 
after  an  exhaustive  study  of  Japanese  industries 
by  a  mission  of  American  experts  under  his 
direction. 

Ambassador  Pauley's  report  recommends  com- 
plete removal  of  all  plants  devoted  to  the  making 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
(other  than  those  subject  to  destruction  or  scrap- 
ping by  the  military),  and  all  plants  making  syn- 
thetic rubber,  aluminum,  and  magnesium. 

It  recommends  substantial  removals  of  facilities 
in  these  categories :  electric  power,  iron  and  steel, 
iron  ore  and  ferro-alloy  minerals,  copper,  machine 
tools,  chemicals,  heavy  electrical  machinery,  indus- 
trial explosives,  communications  and  communica- 
tions equipment,  railroad  equipment  and  rolling 
stock,  shipbuilding  and  merchant  shipping. 

The  Pauley  report  proposes  immunity  from  rep- 
arations for  the  following  industries :  handicrafts 
(including  pearl  culture),  silk,  leather,  fisheries, 
light  electrical  appliances,  cement  and  building 
materials,  food  processing,  lumber  and  sawmill 
equipment,  ceramics,  coal,  crude  petroleum,  crude- 
rubber  processing,  mining  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
refining  of  zinc,  lead,  tin,  sulphur,  and  pyrite. 

It  leaves  for  later  determination  the  decisions 


as  to  woolen  textile  machinery,  synthetic  fiber, 
cotton,  paper,  and  pulp. 

The  report  was  completed  in  April  and  was 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  review 
by  the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee 
before  presentation  to  the  President. 

In  submitting  his  report  to  the  President,  Am- 
bassador Pauley  said : 

"The  present  report  is  intended  to  develop  fur- 
ther the  principles  and  recommendations  of  my 
interim  report,  submitted  to  the  President  on  De- 
cember 19, 1945. 

"In  that  report,  I  emphasized  the  importance 
of  an  immediate  program  of  deliveries  to  the 
nations  entitled  to  reparations.  I  have  reaffirmed 
that  emphasis  in  the  present  report  because  my 
observations  and  those  of  my  staff  indicate  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  a  great  deal  of  material 
in  Japan,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  elements  and 
to  packing  difficulties." 

In  his  interim  report,  Ambassador  Pauley  also 
pointed  out  that  the  recommended  interim  re- 
movals would  probably  be  below  the  total  sum 
which  the  Allied  governments  would  eventually 
allocate  to  reparations.  In  the  present  report,  in 
a  number  of  instances,  he  recommended  greater 
reductions  of  Japanese  plants  and  facilities  but  in 
other  instances  he  recommended  some  increases  in 
plant  capacity  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Japan. 

Concerning  potential  effects  upon  Japan's  econ- 
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omy,  Ambassador  Pauley  said  that  "in  every  in- 
stance, my  recommendations  follow  the  principle 
of  severity  combined  with  fairness  in  order  to 
effect  the  industrial  disarmament  of  Japan,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Japanese  people  to  establish  a  reasonable  econ- 
omy under  which  they  can  live  at  peace  with 
all  nations  and  especially  with  the  nations 
against  which  they  so  recently  aggressed."  He 
continued : 

"In  this  report,  I  have  not  dealt  specifically  or 
separately  with  Japanese  industrial  assets  in 
countries  or  territories  formerly  ruled  or  over- 
run by  Japan.  In  respect  to  all  such  countries 
and  territories,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Ameri- 
can policy  should  not  be  to  remove  Japanese- 
owned  industrial  assets.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Japanese  physical  assets  should  remain  in  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  located  and  their  value 
entered  against  the  reparations  claims  of  those 
countries. 

"Furthermore,  American  policy  should  concern 
itself  with  determining  what  Japanese  plants 
and  equipment  in  Japan  proper,  formerly  used 
to  exploit  the  raw  materials  and  human  re- 
sources of  a  territory  subject  to  Japanese  rule  or 
control,  can  advantageously  be  transferred  to  help 
round  out  an  independent  economy  for  that  terri- 
tory and  its  people." 

In  his  report,  Ambassador  Pauley  strongly  rec- 
ommended against  four  kinds  of  reparations: 
labor  reparations,  reparations  from  current  pro- 
duction or  recurrent  reparations,  reparations  out 
of  stocks  and  materials  on  hand,  and  the  taking  of 
stocks  and  bonds  of  commercial  enterprises  in 
Japan  as  reparations. 

"Generally  speaking",  he  said,  "the  nations 
which  are  entitled  to  reparations  from  Japan  have 
a  surplus  of  labor  themselves,  and  I  believe  that 
the  exportation  of  Japanese  labor  as  reparations 
would  delay  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  labor 
and  of  living  which  are  so  urgently  needed 
throughout  eastern  Asia. 

"As  to  recurring  reparations,  I  oppose  them  be- 
cause they  could  only  be  achieved  by  expanding 
the  industry  of  Japan.  The  result  would  be  to 
leave  Japan,  after  the  reparations  program  had 
been  completed,  both  with  a  surplus  capacity  con- 


vertible to  war  potential  and  with  a  competitive 
potential  in  export  markets  which  would  delay 
the  industrialization  of  neighboring  countries." 

As  to  reparations  from  existing  inventories, 
stocks  and  materials  on  hand,  except  gold  and 
other  precious  metals,  Ambassador  Pauley  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  such  surpluses  will  be 
needed  for  commercial  export  during  the  tran- 
sitional period  to  enable  Japan  to  purchase  mini- 
mum necessary  imports. 

The  effort  to  take  reparations  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  he  commented,  "is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  our  whole  policy  of  taking  reparations,  'in 
kind',  but  would  lead  us  to  build  up  Japanese 
industry." 

Describing  the  responsibility  of  his  mission,  the 
Ambassador  stated : 

"The  mandate  under  which  my  mission  has 
worked  is  to  formulate  policy.  In  order  to  exe- 
cute that  mandate,  I  have  directed  members  of 
my  mission  to  work  with  the  kind  of  information 
which  relates  to  broad  categories  of  economic 
activity  and  to  the  relative  orders  of  magnitude 
of  those  categories  of  economic  activity  most  per- 
tinent to  reparations.  I  have  therefore  felt  under 
no  compulsion  to  require  verification  in  minute 
detail  of  the  accuracy  of  inventory  and  other  data 
from  Japanese  sources  furnished  to  my  mission 
either  directly  or  through  the  Supreme  Com- 
mander for  the  Allied  Powers. 

"All  members  of  my  mission  share  the  convic- 
tion that  eventually  the  Japanese  must  be  called 
on  to  furnish  complete  and  accurate  information 
in  full  detail.  They  can  be  constrained  to  do  so 
by  relatively  simple  programs  of  inventory  and 
licenses,  with  appropriate  penalties — such  as  con- 
fiscation— for  misinformation  or  concealment  of 
information." 

Ambassador  Pauley  emphasized  that  "even  the 
most  conscientious  formulation  of  policy  neces- 
sarily leaves  a  number  of  marginal  problems  which 
must  eventually  become  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  executive  agency  which  is  charged  with  the 
implementation  of  policy." 

"For  instance,  through  disarmament  and 
through  reparations  Japanese  industry  will  even- 
tually be  unable  to  operate  with  some  of  the  im- 
ported supplies  that  it  formerly  used,  or  to  con- 
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tinue  to  manufacture  a  number  of  commodities 
which  it  formerly  exported.  In  terms  of  broad 
categories,  such  contingencies  can  be  foreseen  and 
allowed  for  in  the  formation  of  policy;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee  and  allow  for  all  contin- 
gencies. 

"It  is  possible,  however,  to  foresee  that  because 
of  marginal  industrial  idleness  arising  from  the 
effects  of  the  reparations  policy  as  a  whole,  a  fur- 
ther surplus  of  equipment  may  become  available 
either  for  reparations  or  for  conversion  •  to  ap- 


proved uses.  In  such  cases,  it  is  advisable  that  the 
Allied  Powers  should  be  in  a  position  to  authorize 
prompt  decisions." 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  State  Department  for  the  contribution  which 
this  report  and  the  other  reports  which  Ambas- 
sador Pauley  and  his  staff  have  prepared  on  Japa- 
nese reparations  have  made  to  the  United  States 
policy  on  this  subject. 


American  Business  With  the  Far  East 


BY  JOHN  CARTER  VINCENT 


American  business  with  the  Far  East  began  162 
years  ago.  The  Empress  of  China,  out  of  New 
York,  put  into  Canton  on  August  30,  1784  after 
making  a  tortuous  six-months'  voyage  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  vessel's  cargo,  made 
up  of  furs,  cotton,  lead,  and  ginseng,  was  ex- 
changed at  Canton  for  tea,  silk,  and  chinaware. 
The  total  investment  in  the  venture  was  $120,000. 
The  promoters  cleared  $30,000.  This  was  good 
business;  it  was  private  enterprise;  and  it  was 
mutually  beneficial.  I  hasten  to  say  here  that  I 
do  not  actually  know  how  much  the  Chinese  made 
out  of  the  furs,  cotton,  lead,  and  ginseng,  but  hav- 
ing had  some  knowledge  of  Chinese  businessmen, 
I  still  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  benefit 
was  mutual. 

In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
can business  with  the  Far  East  expanded.  Gradu- 
ally our  trade  extended  to  other  portions  of  the 
Far  East:  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Siam, 
and  adjoining  areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  Through- 
out this  period  American  trade  with  the  Far  East 
was  based  on  sound  business  considerations.  We 
asked  for  no  concessions  or  special  rights,  nor 
were  our  business  dealings  based  upon  exploita- 
tion associated  with  political  privilege  or  pressure. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  basic  factor 
in  our  close  ties  with  the  Far  East  was  trade.  Our 
early  treaties  with  China  and  Japan  were  framed 
largely  with  American  business  in  mind.    After 


the  Spanish- American  War  and  our  assumption 
of  territorial  responsibilities  in  the  Pacific,  notably 
in  the  Philippines,  political  and  strategic  factors 
gained  weight,  but  on  into  the  twentieth  century 
commercial  and  cultural  considerations  were  still 
to  the  fore  in  shaping  our  policies  toward  the  Far 
East.  Our  enunciation  of  the  "Open  Door"  and 
our  insistence  on  non-discriminatory  and  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  were  motivated  largely 
by  a  desire  to  promote  American  business  and  ex- 
pand international  trade  relations. 

In  his  radio  address  last  month  Secretary  Byrnes 
gave  voice  to  traditional  American  trade  policy  in 
the  following  words : 

"The  United  States  has  never  claimed  the  right 
to  dictate  to  other  countries  how  they  should  man- 
age their  own  trade  and  commerce.  We  have  sim- 
ply urged  in  the  interest  of  all  peoples  that  no 
country  should  make  trade  discriminations  in  its 
relations  with  other  countries." 2 

By  1936  our  foreign  trade  or  business  with  the 
Far  East  was  valued  at  close  to  one  billion  dollars. 
In  the  20-year  period  from  1915-35  the  Far  East's 
share  of  our  total  exports  increased  from  5  percent 


1  Address  delivered  before  the  thirty-third  convention 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  in  New  York,  N.  Y., 
on  Nov.  12,  1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Vincent  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27,  1946,  p.  743. 
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to  16  percent.  In  1936  our  total  direct  investments 
in  the  Far  East  amounted  to  roughly  $335,000,000. 

In  making  this  brief  sketch,  I  have  in  mind  a 
recent  tendency  toward  taking  an  unbalanced  view- 
point of  our  role  in  the  Far  East.  Political  and 
military  considerations,  as  important  as  they  are, 
seem  to  me  to  occupy  a  disproportionate  share  of 
present  public  attention.  It  is  accepted  that  an 
all-important  objective  of  our  policies  is  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace,  but  I  think 
we  also  have  another  objective  of  equal  importance, 
that  is,  to  bring  about  in  the  relations  between  our- 
selves and  other  states  mutually  beneficial  commer- 
cial and  cultural  exchanges  which  will  promote 
international  welfare  and  understanding. 

These  are  interrelated  objectives.  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  cannot  be  successful  in  achieving  the  kind 
of  security  we  want,  or  in  maintaining  the  kind 
of  peace  we  want,  unless  we  take  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  international  commercial  and  cul- 
tural life.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  a  strong 
element  in  our  security,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  will  be  the  development  of  commercial 
and  cultural  ties  with  other  peoples. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a 
strong  national  defense  is  essential  to  the  pursuit 
of  our  broader  objective  of  developing  commercial 
and  cultural  relations.  We  must  be  equal  to  the 
task  of  encouraging  and  supporting  democracy 
and  progress.  There  may  be  times  and  occasions 
when,  in  the  short  view,  it  will  seem  advantageous 
to  our  security  to  throw  our  weight  or  influence 
on  the  side  of  the  status  quo,  on  the  side  of  those 
forces  calculated  to  bring  about  immediate  or  early 
stability.  But  history,  I  believe,  will  show  that 
strength  lies  on  the  side  of  progress. 

In  Chicago  last  April  the  President  said : 

"In  the  Far  East,  as  elsewhere,  we  shall  encour- 
age the  growth  and  the  spread  of  democracy  and 
civil  liberties  .  .  .  The  roots  of  democracy, 
however,  will  not  draw  much  nourishment  in  any 
nation  from  a  soil  of  poverty  and  economic  dis- 
tress. It  is  a  part  of  our  strategy  of  peace,  there- 
fore, to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Far  Eastern  countries." 3 


a  Bulletin  of  Apr.  14, 1946,  p.  623. 
4  Bulletin  of  Oct.  27,  1946,  p.  753. 


Today  we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  a  re- 
turn of  American  business  to  the  Far  East  under 
conditions  which  are,  to  state  it  mildly,  uninviting. 
Japan  is  a  defeated  country  whose  economy  must 
perforce  remain  under  Allied  control  for  some 
time  to  come.  Korea  is  a  liberated  country  split 
in  half  at  parallel  38  between  us  and  the  Russians. 
In  China  internal  strife  seriously  retards  steps 
toward  economic  recovery.  In  the  independent 
Philippine  Republic  we  are  faced  with  a  new  situa- 
tion to  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves.  In  Indo- 
china and  Indonesia  a  return  to  normal  trade  con- 
ditions awaits  a  solution  of  problems  presented  by 
the  self-governing  aspirations  of  the  peoples  in 
those  countries.  In  Siam — well,  Siamese  in  Wash- 
ington tell  me  that  they  will  be  glad  to  do  busi- 
ness with  any  or  all  of  you  who  will  show  an  in- 
terest in  their  country. 

But  the  over-all  picture  is  not  encouraging  and 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  dress  it  up  in  attractive 
colors.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  I  want  to  say 
something  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the  various 
areas  of  the  Far  East  to  brighten  the  outlook. 

General  Mac  Arthur  has  demilitarized  Japan, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  with  plans  for  post- 
war Japanese  economy  until  some  decision  is 
reached  with  regard  to  the  amount  and  types  of  in- 
dustry that  Japan  will  be  allowed  to  retain  and 
the  amount  that  is  subject  to  removal  as  repara- 
tions. We  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  decision  on 
the  problem  of  reparations  will  be  reached  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  Our  main  purpose  shall  be 
to  achieve  a  healthy  balance  in  Far  Eastern  econ- 
omy for  the  benefit  of  commerce  in  the  Far  East 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  the  effective  indus- 
trial disarmament  of  Japan. 

As  you  know,  Japanese  overseas  trade  is  con- 
trolled on  a  government-to-government  basis.  An 
Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan  was  recently 
established  by  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  at  the 
request  of  the  United  States.4  Its  purpose  is  to 
advise  on  the  disposition  of  Japanese  exports  and 
on  sources  of  imports. 

Among  the  present  obstacles  to  a  change-over 
to  private  trading  are  an  inflated  and  unstable  cur- 
rency and  the  inadequacy  of  transport  and  com- 
munications facilities.  Although  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  how  soon  these  obstacles  can  be  overcome, 
I  might  hazard  the  guess  that  a  resumption  of 
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private  trade  with  Japan  will  be  possible  some 
time  during  the  latter  half  of  next  year,  possibly 
sooner. 

In  Korea,  we  are  now  estopped  from  putting  into 
operation  an  over-all  economic  plan  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  Russians  and  ourselves  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  unified  administration  for  the  country. 
We  want  a  united  Korea  and  we  want  to  assist  the 
Koreans  toward  self-government  and  independ- 
ence. But  while  we  continue  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  resumption  of  discussions  in  the  Joint 
Soviet-American  Commission,  we  cannot  mark 
time.  Therefore,  we  are  taking  measures  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions  in  southern  Korea  and 
to  bring  Koreans  more  and  more  directly  into  the 
administration  of  their  country.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  united 
self-governing  Korea  is  the  goal  we  are  deter- 
mined to  achieve. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  apparent  to 
you  why  private  trading  in  Korea  is  not  now 
feasible.  But  the  development  of  a  healthy  trade 
relationship  between  Korea  and  Allied  nations  is 
our  aim,  and  consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
measures  which  may  soon  make  possible  limited 
trade  relations  between  Korea  and  private  busi- 
ness concerns.  We  hope  that  American  business 
will  take  an  active  interest  in  Korea. 

Foremost  among  the  problems  facing  the  Phil- 
ippines is  reconstruction.  Congress  has  approved 
two  measures :  the  "Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act" 
and  the  "Philippine  Trade  Act  of  1946". 

The  rehabilitation  act  authorizes  a  grant  of 
$620,000,000  for  the  payment  of  war  claims  of  pri- 
vate property-holders,  for  various  rehabilitation 
and  training  projects,  and  for  purchase  of  surplus 
property.  In  addition,  Congress  has  authorized 
a  loan  of  $75,000,000  to  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment to  enable  it  to  meet  a  serious  budgetary 
situation. 

The  "Philippine  Trade  Act"  provides  that  the 
Philippines  shall  continue  to  enjoy  free  trade  with 
this  country  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  after 
which  a  graduated  tariff  will  apply  until  full  du- 
ties are  levied  at  the  end  of  20  years. 

We  expect  to  cooperate  with  the  new  Republic 
in  meeting  the  manifold  problems  facing  it  as  an 
independent  state.  It  may  be  anticipated  that, 
with  a  return  to  more  normal  conditions,  the  Phil- 


ippines will  again  represent  a  substantial  and 
expanding  market  for  American  products. 

From  the  standpoint  of  business,  the  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia  have  been  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  primarily  as  a  source  of  supply  for  such 
products  as  rubber,  tin,  and  petroleum.  Because 
of  our  large  purchases  of  these  items  our  pre-war 
trade  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  imbalance,  our 
sales  in  most  years  being  only  about  one  tenth 
of  our  purchases. 

You  may  recall  a  recent  press  statement  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Mr.  Will  Clayton,  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  should  give  greater  support  to  foreign  in- 
vestments of  its  nationals  in  strategic  minerals  that 
are  in  short  supply.  This  statement  has  a  special 
application  to  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  Far  East  generally,  as  sources  of  supply 
of  a  number  of  strategic  and  critical  materials. 
Investment  along  the  lines  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton should  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  im- 
portation of  American  materials  into  the  areas 
concerned. 

Last  but  far  from  least  we  have  China. 

We  have  signed  with  China  a  comprehensive 
"treaty  of  friendship,  commerce  and  navigation". 
Most-favored-nation  treatment  is  provided  for  in- 
dividuals and  corporations. 

The  treaty  is  somewhat  broader  in  scope  than 
existing  United  States  commercial  treaties  in  a 
number  of  respects.  For  instance,  article  19  pro- 
vides for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  as  regards 
the  application  of  exchange  controls,  and  article 
20  embodies  certain  commitments  with  regard  to 
monopolies.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
present-day  commercial  relations  with  China. 

China  is  expected  to  collaborate  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization and  is  one  of  the  "nuclear"  countries 
which  have  agreed  to  negotiate  for  the  reduction 
of  trade  barriers.  China  will  also  be  urged  to 
enter  into  other  multilateral  economic  conven- 
tions having  as  their  objectives  a  promotion  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  the  solution  of  interna- 
tional commercial  problems  through  consultation 
and  collaboration.  Constant  effort  is  being  made 
to  discourage  other  countries,  including  China, 
from  adopting  temporary  measures  in  the  fields 
of  tariffs,  trade  barriers,  and  other  domestic  legis- 
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lation  of  a  type  which  might  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cessful attainment  of  this  long-range  economic 
collaboration. 

Restoration  of  stability  and  direction  in  Chi- 
nese economy  is  retarded  by  the  unhappy  politico- 
military  situation.  The  press,  I  feel,  has  made 
abundantly  clear  to  you  the  ups  and  downs  of 
General  Marshall's  mission.  The  National  As- 
sembly is  scheduled  to  meet  in  Nanking  today 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  constitution  and 
reaching  certain  political  decisions  in  regard  to 
government  organization.  General  Marshall 
hopes,  and  so  do  we,  that  wise  counsels — the  wis- 
dom of  China — will  prevent  the  disaster  of  con- 
tinued civil  discord.  Chinese  economy  and  the 
Chinese  people  are  already  suffering  acutely  from 
the  ravages  of  eight  years  of  Japanese  aggres- 
sion and  occupation.  They  cannot  stand  much 
more  adversity. 

Premier  Soong  has  been  reported  recently  as 
stating  that  upwards  of  80  percent  of  China's  ex- 
penditures are  diverted  to  military  purposes. 
Because  of  the  wide  gap  between  revenues  and 
expenditures  China  has  had  to  resort  to  large 
note  issues  with  the  inevitable  result  of  accelerat- 
ing inflation  and  a  progressive  rise  in  prices.  The 
foreign  exchange  that  might  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  from  exports  has  been  negligible 
in  relation  to  outgo  for  imports.  Consequently 
China's  current  balance-of -payments  position  has 
continued  to  deteriorate. 

The  exchange  and  foreign-trade  regulations 
adopted  by  China,  UNRRA's  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation program,  and  surplus  sales  and  enemy- 
property  disposals  are  only  temporary  palliatives. 
The  Chinese  must  resolve  the  the  present  political 
impasse  before  any  substantial  improvement  can 
be  expected  in  China's  economic  situation. 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  worthwhile  to 
mention  what  I  feel  has  been  in  some  quarters 
a  misinterpretation  of  General  Marshall's  mission 
as  being  solely  political  in  its  objective.  Chinese 
economy  is  in  a  vicious  circle.  General  Marshall 
is  fully  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs  and  it  has 
been  his  purpose  to  encourage  the  Chinese  to  break 
the  vicious  circle  by  reaching  a  political  settle- 
ment that  would  result  in  a  cessation  of  civil 
strife  and  make  possible  a  revival  of  economic 


activity.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  be  done,  and 
be  done  by  the  Chinese. 

Military  measures  will  not  accomplish  an  en- 
during settlement.  That  is  why  General  Marshall 
has  advocated  with  such  persistency  settlement  by 
the  democratic  method  of  negotiation  and  agree- 
ment. 

In  making  this  brief  sketch  of  current  condi- 
tions in  the  Far  East  I  cannot  be  accused  of  op- 
timism. But  I  do  think  the  potentialities  of  an 
expanding  American  business  with  the  Far  East 
exist  and  can  be  developed  if  we  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  This  brings  me  to  a  thought  which  I 
would  like  to  express  and  emphasize.  When  I  use 
the  term  American  business  I  have  in  mind  all 
American  business  irrespective  of  whether  it  has 
a  private,  semi-official,  or  official  character.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  have  one  standard  for 
private  business  and  another  standard  for  official 
business. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  states 
that  our  Government  should  base  a  loan  policy 
upon  the  important  principle  "that  loans  are  not 
gifts,  and  that  any  country  applying  for  a  loan 
must  furnish,  like  any  prospective  private  bor- 
rower, convincing  proof  that  by  virtue  of  its  politi- 
cal, economic  and  trade  policies  it  is  a  good  credit 
risk". 

Generally  speaking,  what  is  unsound  for  private 
capital  is  unsound  for  government  capital,  that  is, 
for  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  believe  it  is  unsound 
to  invest  private  or  public  capital  in  countries 
where  there  is  wide-spread  corruption  in  business 
and  official  circles,  where  a  government  is  wasting 
its  substance  on  excessive  armament,  where  the 
threat  or  fact  of  civil  war  exists,  where  tendencies 
toward  government  monopolization  exclude  Amer- 
ican business,  or  where  undemocratic  concepts  of 
government  are  controlling. 

In>  expressing  the  foregoing  views,  I  do  not  of 
course  ignore  the  advantages  of  cooperation  be- 
tween government  finance  and  private  trade  or 
the  fact  that  there  are  fields  for  the  investment  of 
government  capital  into  which  it  is  not  feasible 
or  attractive  for  private  capital  to  venture.  I  have 
in  mind  large-range  and  long-term  projects  which 
are  basic  in  character  and  are  fundamentally  sound 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Spruille  Braden 
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stated  some  weeks  ago  in  Chicago  that  "the  purpose 
of  lending  should  be  to  create  a  net  increment  to 
the  economy  of  a  borrowing  country.  Therefore," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "loans  should  not  be  made 
if  they  enable  another  government  to  acquire  or 
displace  existing  efficient  free  enterprises,  whether 
they  be  American  in  ownership  or  not." 

In  stressing  the  economic  and  trade  features  of 
our  position  in  the  Far  East,  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
the  impression  that  I  am  overlooking  other  factors. 
In  this  complicated  world  in  which  we  are  living 
we  must  give  full  consideration  to  the  interrela- 
tion of  the  political,  cultural,  economic,  and  se- 
curity factors  in  our  foreign  policy.  For  our 
policy  to  be  effective  there  must  be  harmony  among 
all  these  factors — the  teamwork  we  find  in  a  good 
basketball  team  or  a  fine  string  quartet. 

The  President,  in  establishing  the  Committee 
for  Financing  Foreign  Trade,  said :  "...  I  am 
anxious  that  there  shall  be  fullest  cooperation  be- 
tween governmental  agencies  and  private  industry 
and  finance.  Our  common  aim  is  return  of  our 
foreign  commerce  and  investments  to  private  chan- 
nels as  soon  as  possible." 

I  look  upon  this  statement  as  a  recognition  of 
and  a  challenge  to  American  business.  I  am  in 
Washington  to  do  my  part  in  carrying  out  the 
cooperation  of  which  the  President  speaks.  Please 
call  on  me  if  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  meeting  the 
challenge. 

Air  Navigation  Meeting — Continued  from  page  946 

The  more  significant  actions  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission are  contained  in  the  resolutions  quoted 
below : 

1.  The  Commission, 

taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  early 
entry  into  force  of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Convention  done  at  Chicago  on  7th  December  1944 
and  the  consequential  denunciations  of  the  Paris 
Convention  by  member  States, 
decides : 

that  each  member  State  shall  be  at  liberty  to  declare 
that  it  will  cease  to  give  effect  in  its  territories  to  all 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  Annexes  A  to  G  of  the 
Paris  Convention  dated  13th  October,  1919  as  from 
a  date  or  dates  to  be  notified  not  less  than  30  days 
in  advance  by  the  State  concerned  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Commission,  who  shall  inform  the 
other  member  States 
and  recommends: 


that  each  member  State  shall  give  effect  in  its  terri- 
tories to  the  corresponding  provisions  approved  by 
the  Council  of  PICAO  as  fully  and  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

2.  The  Commission, 

taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  an  early 

entry  into  force  of  the  Convention  on  International 

Civil  Aviation  drawn  up  in  Chicago  on  7th  December 

1944  and  the  consequential  denunciation  of  the  Paris 

Convention, 

and  deeming  it  desirable   to  prepare  now  for   the 

eventual  liquidation  of  the  ICAN, 

decides  to  set  up  a  Liquidation  Committee  charged 

to  study  and  recommend  the  measures  to  be  adopted 

for  this  liquidation. 

3.  The  Commission, 

taking  into  consideration  the  suspension  of  the  work 
of  its  sub-commissions  by  reason  of  the  possible 
liquidation  in  the  near  future  of  the  ICAN, 
decides  not  to  renew  the  appointment  of  its  sub- 
commissions  and  committees  with  the  exception  of 
the  Legal  Sub-Commission. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Liquidation  Com- 
mittee were  agreed  upon  as  follows:  (a)  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  of  liquidation  for  submission  by  the 
General  Secretary  to  the  member  states  for  their 
acceptance;  (&)  and  if  the  liquidation  plan  is  ac- 
cepted unanimously,  to  place  it  into  effect  on  April 
1,  1947  or  on  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7, 1944,  whichever 
is  later.  In  case  of  opposition  to  the  liquidation 
plan,  the  Secretary  General  was  instructed  to  con- 
vene a  plenary  session  of  the  Commission,  prefer- 
ably at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  first  assembly 
of  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization. 
It  was  recommended  that  the  Commission  be  com- 
pletely liquidated  by  December  31, 1947. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  articles  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bxjixetin  appeared  in  the  November  2  issue  of 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  for  10  cents  each: 

"Philippine  Tobacco  Operations  at  Low  Levels", 
based  on  reports  from  C.  A.  Boonstra,  agricultural 
attache,  American  Embassy,  Manila. 

"Cuba's  Avocado  Output — Air  Shipments  Loom 
Large",  based  on  a  report  from  Philip  M.  Davenport, 
second  secretary  and  vice  consul,  American  Em- 
bassy, Habana. 
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United  States  Philippine  Training  Program 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Philippine  Training 
Program  under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
is  to  provide  technical  training  by  various  U.S. 
Government  agencies  so  that  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  may  be  enabled  to  rehabilitate  them- 


selves from  the  ravages  of  a  war  in  which  they 
gave  so  much  to  hasten  final  victory.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  this  purpose  may  be  fulfilled  and 
also  that  closer  cooperation  and  greater  under- 
standing may  result  between  the  peoples  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM 


[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

In  a  joint  announcement  on  November  14  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  it  was 
stated  that  plans  are  virtually  completed  for  the 
initiation  of  the  Philippine  Training  Program, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act  passed  by  the  79th  U.S.  Con- 
gress, provides  for  the  training  of  850  citizens  of 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  by  eight  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  during  the  next 
few  years.  The  act  provides  that  all  trainees  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  Philippines. 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  charged  with 
the  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  the 
Philippine  Training  Program  and  will  utilize  for 
this  purpose  the  facilities  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural  Coopera- 
tion, which  has  had  seven  years'  experience  with 
similar  programs  carried  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  American  republics. 

The  eight  United  States  Government  agencies 
authorized  to  provide  the  training,  and  which  will 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  appropriate  agen- 
cies of  the  Philippine  Government,  are  listed  be- 
low: 


Public   Roads   Administration   of   the   Federal   Works 
Agency 


Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army 

Public  Health  Service  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency 

U.S.  Maritime  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 

Weather  Bureau  and 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads  is  authorized 
to  provide  training  for  a  maximum  of  10  engineers 
from  the  regularly  employed  staff  of  the  Philip- 
pine Public  Works  Department  in  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  highway  traffic  engineering 
and  control  necessary  for  the  continued  mainte- 
nance and  for  the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of 
highway  transport  facilities. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  provide  training  for  a  maximum  of  10 
engineers  from  among  the  engineer  officers  of  the 
Philippine  Army  and  the  regularly  employed  staff 
of  the  Philippine  Public  Works  Department,  in 
the  construction,  improvement,  and  maintenance 
of  port  facilities  and  other  works  of  improvements 
on  rivers  and  harbors. 

The  Public  Health  Service  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  January  1, 1948  provide  one  year  of  train- 
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ing  in  appropriate  schools  or  colleges  in  the 
United  States  to  not  more  than  100  Philippine 
citizens  in  public-health  methods  and  administra- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  is  authorized 
to  train  a  maximum  of  50  Philippine  citizens  each 
year  prior  to  July  1, 1950  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps  and  at  a  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy.  These  trainees  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  regularly 
enrolled  cadets  of  the  two  schools. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  will  pro- 
vide training  for  not  more  than  50  Philippine 
citizens  each  year  before  July  1, 1950  in  air-traffic 
control,  aircraft  communications,  maintenance  of 
air-navigation  facilities,  and  such  other  airman 
functions  as  are  deemed  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  aids  to  air  navigation  and 
other  services  essential  to  the  orderly  and  safe 
operation  of  air  traffic. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  authorized  to  provide 
training  for  50  Philippine  citizens  in  the  first  year 
and  not  to  exceed  25  in  each  succeeding  year  prior 
to  July  1,  1950.  Their  training  will  include 
meteorological  observations,  analyses,  forecasting, 
briefing  of  pilots,  and  such  other  meteorological 
duties  as  are  deemed  necessary  in  maintenance  of 
general  weather  service,  including  weather  infor- 
mation required  for  air  navigation  and  the  safe 
operation  of  air  traffic. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  offer  one 
year's  training  at  any  time  prior  to  July  1,  1950 
to  not  more  than  125  Philippine  citizens  in 
methods  of  deep-sea  fishing  and  in  other  techniques 
necessary  to  the  development  of  fisheries. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  authorized  to 
provide  training  for  a  maximum  of  20  Philippine 
citizens  each  year  prior  to  July  1,  1950  in  order 
that  they  may  be  qualified  to  take  over  and  con- 
tinue the  survey  work  interrupted  by  the  war  and 
resumed  under  provisions  of  the  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act. 

The  necessary  preparations  are  now  being  made 
by  the  two  Governments  to  inaugurate  this  pro- 
gram with  all  possible  speed.  Information  on 
procedures  to  be  followed  and  specific  qualifica- 
tions for  candidates  for  the  various  programs  will 
be  made  available  as  soon  as  possible. 


Procedure  for  Filing  War  Claims  With 
China 

[Released  to  the  press  November  13] 

In  conformity  with  an  instruction  from  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Govern- 
ment has  issued  regulations  for  the  investigation  of 
war  losses.  It  requests  registration  of  such  losses, 
suffered  at  any  time  between  September  18,  1931 
and  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  Japan,  by 
public  and  private  organizations  "of  the  friendly 
powers"  operating  in  China  or  by  their  nationals 
residing  in  China.  American  corporations  should 
report  their  losses  to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs ; 
schools,  to  the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  indivi- 
duals, to  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs.  Forms  for 
reporting  such  losses  are  available  in  Shanghai  and 
should  be  executed  in  triplicate.  The  time  to  file 
these  registrations  has  expired,  but  the  Shanghai 
Municipal  Government  is  continuing  to  accept 
them  pending  the  decision  of  the  Executive  Yuan 
on  a  request  for  a  90-day  extension.  Both  direct 
and  indirect  claims  may  be  filed.  The  former  in- 
clude death,  personal  injury,  and  property  loss  or 
damage  claims,  and  the  latter  refer  to  losses  due  to 
increased  expenses  or  decrease  of  net  business 
profits.  Property  should  be  valued  as  of  the  date 
of  the  loss  and  should  be  computed  in  Chinese 
national  currency.  The  original  cost  should  also 
be  stated  if  such  figures  are  obtainable. 


Radio  Broadcast  on  Displaced  Persons 

On  November  16  George  L.  Warren,  adviser  to 
the  Department  of  State  on  displaced  persons, 
and  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  occupied  areas, 
discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of  the 
NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the  question  "Why 
Should  Americans  Worry  About  Displaced  Per- 
sons?" This  program  was  one  in  a  series  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy",  presented  by  NBC.  For  a 
complete  text  of  the  radio  program,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  816  of  November  15, 
1946. 
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Air  Transport  Agreement  With  India 


STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

This  is  the  first  formal  agreement  which  the 
United  States  has  concluded  with  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  India.  It  will  permit  two  American 
airlines  to  fly  into  and  through  India  on  dif- 
ferent routes  and  also  grants  reciprocal  rights  for 
Indian  air  service  to  fly  to  this  country  under  the 
general  principles  of  the  so-called  Bermuda  ar- 
rangement which  the  United  States  concluded 


with  the  United  Kingdom  in  February  of  this  year. 
I  am  sure  that  our  new  air  agreement  with  India 
will  make  a  further  contribution  to  the  friendly 
relations  which  we  already  enjoy  with  that 
country. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  agreement,  and  it 
is  rather  significant  that  the  first  agreement  you 
have  with  a  new  government  is  on  this  new  de- 
velopment which  is  air  transport. 


SUMMARY  OF  AGREEMENT 


The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  External  Affairs  Department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  announced  on  November  14  the 
conclusion  of  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  India  which  was 
signed  in  New  Delhi  on  November  14,  1946. 
George  R.  Merrell,  Charge  d'Affaires  of  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  at  New  Delhi,  and  George  A. 
Brownell,  personal  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  while  those  signing 
for  the  Government  of  India  were  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  External  Affairs,  and  Sardar  Abdur  Rab 
Nishtar,  Minister  of  Communications. 

The  agreement  consists  of  13  articles  and  an  an- 
nex, and  defines  conditions  under  which  sched- 
uled air  services  of  each  country  are  to  be  operated 
between  the  United  States  and  India.  The  agree- 
ment is  a  development  of  the  "Bermuda"  type  of 
air-transport   arrangement   which,   since   it  was 


1  The  text  of  the  agreement  was  issued  as  Department 
of  State  press  release  810  of  Nov.  14,  1946. 


concluded  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  February  1946,  has  formed  a 
pattern  for  a  number  of  other  bilateral  arrange- 
ments. The  United  States-Indian  agreement  con- 
forms with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Ber- 
muda agreement,  'but  secures  to  each  party  a 
greater  measure  of  control  over  the  application  of 
those  principles  and  the  air  services  to  be  operated. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  categories  of  traffic 
which  may  be  carried,  use  of  airports,  control  of 
rates  for  carriage  of  traffic  between  the  territory 
of  the  two  countries,  "change  of  gauge",  customs 
duties,  and  exchange  of  information  and  statistics. 
The  agreement  also  makes  provision  for  appro- 
priate use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Provisional  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization  and  of  the 
International  Air  Transport  Association,  in  their 
respective  spheres. 

The  annex  describes  specific  routes  to  be  oper- 
ated by  airlines  of  the  United  States  and  gives 
Indian  airlines  reciprocal  rights  to  operate  routes 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  determined  at  a  later 
date.    Airlines  of  the  United  States  are  accorded 
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the  right  to  fly  via  the  following  routes  and  to 
make  traffic  stops  in  India  at  the  places  named : 

Eoute  1  (to  be  operated  by  Pan  American 
World  Airways)  :  The  United  States  through  Cen- 
tral Europe  and  the  Near  East  to  Karachi,  Delhi, 
and  Calcutta ;  thence  to  a  point  in  Burma,  a  point 
in  Siam,  a  point  in  Indo-China,  and  beyond  to 
the  United  States. 

Route  2  (to  be  operated  by  Trans  "World  Air- 
line) :  The  United  States  through  Western  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  and  the  Near  East  to  Bom- 
bay and  beyond  Bombay  to:  (a)  Calcutta,  a 
point  in  Burma,  a  point  in  Indo-China,  points  in 
China  and  Japan,  and  beyond  to  the  United  States 
over  Pacific  routes,  (b)  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and 
beyond. 

The  foregoing  routes  may  be  operated  in  both 


directions.  Until  quarantine  facilities  are  avail- 
able in  Bombay,  TWA  flights  from  the  west  will 
temporarily  enter  India  at  Karachi  and  will  pro- 
ceed from  there  to  Bombay. 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  representatives 
of  the  two  Governments  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ment was  concluded  sets  out  a  collateral  under- 
standing concerning  principles  and  arrangements 
with  respect  to  rates  to  be  charged  by  airlines  for 
Fifth  Freedom  traffic  to  and  from  territory  of  the 
other  party. 

In  announcing  conclusion  of  the  bilateral  air 
transport  agreement,  the  two  Governments  ex- 
pressed their  conviction  that  the  mutual  arrange- 
ments which  it  embodies  will  afford  a  practical 
means  of  implementing  and  strengthening  the 
friendly  relations  already  existing  between  them. 


U.S.  Reiterates  Position  on  Rumanian  Elections 


[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

Text  of  note  which  the  United  States  Represent- 
ative in  Rumania  has  been  authorized  to  deliver 
to  the  Rumanian  Government  in  reply  to  its  note 
of  November  2  to  the  United  States  Government 

I  have  been  instructed  to  express  to  you  my 
Government's  disappointment  with  the  Rumanian 
Government's  reply  of  November  2  to  its  note  of 
October  28  concerning  the  forthcoming  elections 
in  Rumania.  My  Government  deeply  regrets  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  did  not  see  fit  to  con- 
sider the  substance  of  its  comments  on  the  elec- 
toral preparations,  but  instead  sought  to  avoid  a 
discussion  of  these  observations  on  the  excuse 
that  they  did  not  represent  the  collective  views  of 
the  powers  signatory  to  the  Moscow  Conference 
Agreement. 

My  Government  has  taken  note,  however,  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  has  again  expressed 
an  intention  to  implement  fully  all  the  obligations 
which  it  assumed  following  the  Moscow  Confer- 
ence Agreement,  to  the  end  that  the  elections  may 
freely  express  the  will  and  aspirations  of  the  Ru- 


manian people,  and  must  therefore  assume  that 
the  Rumanian  Government  shares  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  my  note  of  October  28  that  all  parties 
represented  in  these  elections  should  participate 
on  equal  terms. 

Because  of  the  obligations  which  my  Govern- 
ment assumed  at  Yalta  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  a  government  of  free  men  in 
Rumania,  any  suggestion  that  my  recent  note  was 
"incompatible  with  the  attributes  of  a  free  and 
sovereign  state"  is  in  my  Government's  view 
wholly  inadmissible.  I  am  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  Rumanian  people  if  they  could  freely  ex- 
press themselves  would  regard  my  Government's 
interest  in  this  matter  as  a  compliance  with  its 
obligations  under  the  Yalta  Agreement  and  a  wel- 
come manifestation  of  general  American  interest 
in  Rumania's  welfare  and  progress.  My  Govern- 
ment desires  to  assure  the  Rumanian  Government 
that  it  will  not  fail  in  its  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  liberty,  freedom  and  justice 
by  which  the  United  States  endeavors  to  live  and 
upon  which  it  is  convinced,  the  future  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  world  depend. 
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Third  Report  to  Congress  on  Foreign 
Surplus  Disposal 

LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Senate 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 

Sirs  :  In  accordance  with  Section  24  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  the  third  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  the  disposal  of  United  States  surplus 
property  in  foreign  areas.1  Incorporated  therein 
is  the  report  required  from  the  Foreign  Liquida- 
tion Commissioner  by  Section  202  of  the  Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  Title  II  of  that  Act. 

By  September  30,  1946,  surplus  property  with 
original  cost  to  the  United  States  of  approxi- 
mately $5,870,000,000  had  been  sold  for  about  $1,- 
400,000,000.  Of  the  total  realization,  approxi- 
mately $375,000,000  represented  sales  for  cash  dol- 
lars, or  their  equivalent,  including  the  cancellation 
of  United  States  dollar  obligations  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. Sales  made  for  authorized  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  commitments  to  pay  such  currencies  ac- 
counted for  $125,000,000,  and  property  valued  at 
$33,000,000  was  exchanged  for  real  estate  for  use 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Funds  total- 
ing $30,000,000  have  been  specifically  earmarked 
for  cultural  exchanges  under  provisions  of  the 
Fulbright  Act,  and  the  $100,000,000  transfer  au- 
thorization provided  by  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  has  been  fully  utilized.  The  remainder 
of  the  sales  has  been  for  dollar  credits. 

The  figures  on  sales  are  exclusive  of  direct  trans- 
fers to  UNRRA  made  under  Section  202  of  the 
UNRRA  Participation  Appropriation  Act.  All 
property  disposed  of  represents  about  85  percent 
of  the  total  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commissioner  for  disposal. 

To  dispose  of  our  overseas  surpluses  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  consistent  with  a  reasonable  return  to 
the  United  States,  has  continued  to  be  the  guiding 
policy  during  the  past  quarter.  The  most  out- 
standing achievements  in  these  three  months  are 
undoubtedly  the  bulk  sales  to  the  Governments  of 
China  and  the  Philippines,  which  should  greatly 
accelerate  demobilization  at  many  United  States 
bases  in  the  Pacific.    These  sales  will  bring  about 


1  Department  of  State  publication  2655. 
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a  substantial  reduction  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  will  make  possible  the 
reassignment  of  substantial  numbers  of  military 
personnel  previously  tied  down  by  custodial  duties. 

The  return  which  has  been  obtained  for  overseas 
surplus,  while  it  necessarily  represents  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  original  procurement  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty sold,  has  already  far  exceeded  the  total  real- 
ization hoped  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  overseas 
disposal  program.  In  addition,  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  effect  this  realization  on  terms  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  substantially  greater  direct  and  imme- 
diate benefit  to  the  American  taxpayer  than  we  had 
believed  possible. 

During  the  last  quarter,  I  have  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  McCabe 
as  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  order  that 
he  might  return  to  his  private  affairs  which  he  had 
laid  down  in  1940  for  government  service.  Mr. 
McCabe  discharged  the  heavy  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office  with  unusual  intelligence, 
industry,  and  patience. 

Despite  the  substantial  accomplishments  re- 
flected in  the  accompanying  report,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Many  less  spectacular  tasks,  such  as 
the  burden  of  supervising  the  physical  transfers, 
and  accounting  for  the  property  sold  and  its  pro- 
ceeds, are  still  before  us.  In  addition,  there  are 
residual  surpluses  widely  scattered  over  the  entire 
world.  Their  dollar  volume  at  original  cost  is 
small  in  comparison  with  what  has  already  been 
sold.  Nevertheless,  these  properties  must  be 
liquidated  with  the  same  concern  for  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  that  displayed  in  disposals 
already  accomplished.  The  problems  which  re- 
main, although  smaller,  are  in  some  ways  even 
more  vexing  than  those  already  solved. 

The  work  so  capably  directed  by  Mr.  McCabe 
in  the  past  will  be  carried  forward  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Donald  H.  Connolly  as  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner,  who  succeeds  Mr.  McCabe  in  sur- 
plus property  disposal  matters,  and  Mr.  Chester 
T.  Lane,  who  will  serve  as  General  Connolly's 
Deputy  and  as  Lend-Lease  Administrator. 

James  F.  Byrnes, 

Secretary  of  State 

Department  of  State 
Washington,  D.O. 
October  31, 1946 
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Poland  To  Consider  U.S.  Requests  for 
Restitution  of  Property 

[Released  to  the  press  November  15] 

On  October  5,  1946  the  Department  of  State 
ssned  a  press  release  regarding  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  firms  in  Poland.1  It  was  there  stated  that 
n  order  to  permit  the  proper  protection  of  Amer- 
can  interests  the  United  States  was  endeavoring 
;o  obtain  an  extension  of  time  to  enter  protests 
igainst  nationalization  with  or  without  compen- 
sation. The  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  has 
sported  the  receipt  of  a  note  from  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  dated  November  13,  19-16,  the  es- 
sential portion  of  which,  in  translation,  reads  as 
follows : 

"The  Chairman  of  the  Chief  Commission  for 
Nationalization  Affairs,  taking  into  consideration 
;hat  not  all  foreign  owners  and  shareholders  have 
Deen  able,  despite  a  number  of  facilities  granted 
n  connection  with  the  submission  of  objections 
regarding  lists  of  establishments  subject  to  na- 
:ionalization,  published  in  Monitor  Polski,  No.  94 
)f  September  23,  1946,  and  No.  98  of  September 
50,  1946,  to  utilize  the  determined  period,  has  ex- 
pressed agreement  to  consider  favorably  within 
egal  limits,  requests  for  restitution  of  the  lapsed 
Deriod,  if  the  requests  are  submitted  by  November 
JO,  1946  to  the  Chief  Commission  (Warsaw,  Ulica 
Senacka  3A)  or  to  the  Polish  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ngton  and  after  that  date  exclusively  to  the  above 
Dhief  Commission." 

The  Polish  Government  requires  owners  of  na- 
tionalized firms  to  have  a  legal  residence  or  a  legal 
representative  in  Poland  for  the  receipt  of  official 
locuments  and  notices  regarding  the  hearing  of 
;heir  cases,  and  the  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw 
las  just  been  advised  that  in  nationalization  cases 
n  which  protests  have  already  been  entered  the 
Oommission  expects  to  commence  hearings  in  mid- 
December.  It  is  suggested  that  owners  should 
Drepare  and  send  to  their  representatives  in  Po- 
and  prior  to  that  time  detailed  proof  in  support 
)f  their  claims. 


Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression, 
Volume  VI 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  War  Department  November  16] 

Volume  VI,  the  fourth  of  a  set  of  eight  volumes 
entitled  Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  was  re- 
leased for  publication  by  the  Office  of  Chief  of 
Counsel  for  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality,  the 
War  Department  announced  on  November  16.  The 
set  is  being  published  volume  by  volume  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Volume  VI  contains  English  translations  of  Hit- 
ler's will  and  testament  and  political  will;  inter- 
cepted Japanese  diplomatic  messages  between  Ber- 
lin, Rome,  and  Tokyo  just  previous  to  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor;  the  testimony  of  Erich 
Kempka,  Hitler's  chauffeur,  regarding  the  last  days 
of  Hitler;  and  a  collection  of  documents  regard- 
ing German  naval  operational  orders. 

Some  of  the  documents  introduced  into  evidence 
were  portions  of  interrogations  of  the  defendants 
or  witnesses.  Also  published  is  a  summary  of  an 
interrogation  of  Hanna  Reitsch,  well-known  Ger- 
man test  pilot  and  aeronautical  research  expert, 
giving  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  last  days  in 
Hitler's  air-raid  shelter. 

Exhibits  such  as  a  shrunken  head  of  a  Polish 
man  and  tattooed  human  skin  to  be  used  for  lamp- 
shades were  introduced  as  evidence  in  the  Niirn- 
berg  trial.  Accompanying  certificates  regarding 
the  source  and  authenticity  of  such  exhibits  are 
also  published  in  this  volume. 

Volume  VII  containing  English  translations  of 
more  German  documents  will  be  released  soon,  fol- 
lowed by  Volumes  I  and  II  which  will  outline  the 
prosecution  case  and  show  how  these  documents 
in  Volumes  III  through  VIII  were  used  partially 
or  wholly  in  the  case.  Volume  VIII  will  also  in- 
clude some  of  the  last  writings  of  the  defendants 
in  prison,  as  well  as  German  organizational  charts 
and  a  descriptive  index  of  all  material  in  the  set. 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  651 ;  see  also  Bulletin  of 
Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  912. 
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Chicago  Aviation  Agreements 

Sweden,  Ireland,  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua, 
Iran 

[Released  to  the  press  November  14] 

The  following  action,  not  previously  announced, 
has  been  taken  on  the  convention  on  international 
civil  aviation  and  the  international  air-transport 
agreement  formulated  at  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Conference  in  Chicago  on  December  7, 
1944: 

The  Charge  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Sweden 
deposited  with  the  Department  of  State  on  No- 
vember 7  the  Swedish  instrument  of  ratification 
of  the  convention. 

The  Minister  of  Ireland  deposited  with  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  October  31  the  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland. 

The  Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in- 
formed the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
dated  October  14,  as  follows : 1 

In  conformity  with  Article  V  of  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Agreement,  signed  at  Chi- 
cago on  December  7,  1944,  and  with  instructions 
I  have  received  from  my  Government,  I  have  the 
honor  to  address  Your  Excellency  to  inform  you 
that  the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  decided  to  denounce  the  International  Air 
Transport  Agreement. 

In  accordance  with  the  said  Article  V  of  the 
Agreement  stated,  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
have  the  other  Contracting  States  notified  that 
the  International  Air  Transport  Agreement  will 
cease  to  be  effective  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
on  October  14, 1947. 

The  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  informed  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  a  note  dated  October  7,  as 
follows : 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  my  Gov- 
ernment and  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  International  Air  Transport  Agree- 
ment, opened  for  signature  on  December  7,  1944  at 
the  International  Civil  Aviation  Conference  in 
Chicago,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  desires  to 
denounce  this  Agreement,  and  hereby  gives  notice 

1  Translation. 


to  the.  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
of  the  intention  to  withdraw.  This  Agreement  will 
accordingly  cease  to  be  in  force  with  respect  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  on  October  7,  1947. 

The  Ambassador  of  Iran  signed  the  transport 
agreement  on  August  13. 

The  following  countries  have  now  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  the  convention :  Poland, 
April  6,  1945 ;  Turkey,  December  20,  1945 ;  Nicar- 
agua, December  28,  1945 ;  Paraguay,  January  21, 
1946 ;  Dominican  Republic,  January  25, 1946 ;  Can- 
ada, February  13, 1946 ;  China,  February  20, 1946 ; 
Peru,  April  8, 1946 ;  Mexico,  June  25, 1946 ;  Brazil, 
July  8, 1946 ;  United  States  of  America,  August  9, 
1946 ;  Ireland,  October  31, 1946 ;  and  Sweden,  Nov- 
ember 7,  1946. 

Argentina  adhered  to  the  convention  on  June  4, 
1946. 

The  transport  agreement  has  now  been  accepted 
by  15  countries,  of  which  3  have  given  notices  of 
denunciation,  namely,  the  United  States,  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin  Subscrip- 
tion Price  Increased 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Depart- 
ment or  State  Bulletin  will  rise  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  on  January  1,  1947  owing  to  a  combination 
of  factors  which  has  left  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  no  choice 
but  to  take  this  action.  These  factors  are  the 
constantly  expanding  size  and  scope  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, as  it  attempts  to  cover  the  vast  range  of 
American  international  relations,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  production.  The  printing  and  publishing 
of  government  publications  are  affected  as  much 
by  the  rising  prices  of  materials  and  other  pro- 
duction factors  as  any  other  integral  part  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  need  to  take  this  action  is  regretted  both 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  After  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  during  recent  months  the  Department 
of  State  considers  that  the  increase  in  price  is 
preferable  to  the  only  alternative,  which  would 
have  been  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  the  quan- 
tity of  original  documentation  and  other  material 
provided  readers. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Officers  of  the  Foreign  Service 

I  Pursuant  to  Section  201  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  Mr.  Selden  Chapin  is  appointed  the  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  November  13, 
1946. 

II  Pursuant  to  Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  Mr.  Julian  F.  Harrington  is  appointed  Deputy 
Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service,  effective  No- 
vember 13, 1946. 

Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 

I  Effective  November  13,  1946,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 211(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  the  fol- 
lowing persons  have  been  named  members  of  the  Board 
of  the  Foreign  Service : 

Donald  S.  Russell,         Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Chairman 

Spruille  Braden  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

William  Benton  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 

Selden  Chapin  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 

Service 

Leslie  A.  Wheeler  Director  of  the  Office  of 

Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Arthur  Paul  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 

Commerce  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade, 
Department  of  Commerce 

David  A.  Morse  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 

182.7    Board  of  the  Foreign  Service:  (Effective  11-13-^6) 

I  Functions.  The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
concerning  the  functions  of  the  Service ;  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  govern  the  selection,  assignment,  rating,  and 
promotion  of  Foreign  Service  officers ;  and  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  govern  the  administration  and  personnel 
management  of  the  Service ;  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  vested  in  it  by  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  by  the  terms  of  any  other  act,  or  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary. 

II  Composition.  The  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service 
will  consist  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Ad- 
ministration, who  shall  be  Chairman ;  two  other  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  State  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
serve  on  the  Board ;  the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service;  and  one  representative  each,  occupying  positions 
with  comparable  responsibilities,  from  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  designated,  respec- 
tively, by  the  heads  of  such  departments.  A  representa- 
tive of  any  other  Government  department,  occupying  a 
position  of  comparable  responsibility,  may  be  designated 


by  the  head  of  such  department  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Board  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whenever 
matters  affecting  the  interest  of  that  department  are 
under  consideration. 

Appointment  of  American  and  Indian 
Charges  d'Affaires 

[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

The  Governments  of  India  and  the  United 
States  having  agreed  to  exchange  fully  accredited 
diplomatic  representatives,  Sir  Girja  Shankar 
Bajpai,  who  has  been  the  Agent  General  for  India 
in  the  United  States  since  1941,  was  received  on 
November  12  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
as  Charge  dAfFaires  ad  interim  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Embassy  of  India  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Ambassador  of  India. 

George  R.  Merrell,  who  is  the  present  American 
Commissioner  to  India,  will  serve  as  American 
Charge  d  Affaires  ad  interim  pending  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  American  Ambassador. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs,  on  November  14  announced  the  appointment  of 
Charles  M.  Hulten  as  his  Deputy. 

G.  Stewart  Brown  succeeds  Mr.  Hulten  in  the  position 
of  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Informa- 
tion and  Cultural  Affairs.  William  R.  Tyler  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Director  in  Charge  of  Areas  for  OIC. 

Bromley  K.  Smith  as  Information  Officer,  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  effective  October  31,  1946. 

Alice  T.  Curran  as  Special  Assistant,  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs,  effective  September  22, 
1946. 

Hubert  F.  Havlik  as  Chief,  Division  of  Investment  and 
Economic  Development,   effective  September  22,   1946. 

Harold  R.  Spiegel  as  Chief,  Division  of  Financial 
Affairs,  effective  October  22,  1946. 

Livingston  T.  Merchant  as  Chief,  Aviation  Division, 
effective  October  28,  1946. 

Hugh  Borton  as  Chief,  Division  of  Japanese  Affairs, 
effective  November  4,  1946. 

J.  Carney  Howell  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Budget 
and  Finance,  effective  October  6,  1946. 

Franklin  A.  Holmes  as  Chief,  Division  of  Budget,  effec- 
tive-October 20,  1946. 
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AMERICAN  POLICY  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


iy  G.  Bernard  Noble 


The  future  of  American  international  relations  will  be 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  we  profit  by  the  lessons 
of  the  past.  This  article  attempts  to  throw  light  on  the 
course  of  American  diplomacy  in  the  Far  East  from  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  down  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Perhaps  in  this 
light  there  may  be  some  indications  that  will  show  us  the  way 
to  the  future. 


It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  United  States 
oes  not  have  a  foreign  policy.  The  unreadiness 
f  our  country  at  certain  times  in  the  past  to  meet 
rious  crises  at  their  inception  might  seem  to  lend 
jme  weight  to  this  theory.  It  would  be  more 
early  correct  to  say  that,  until  recent  times,  Amer- 
;an  foreign  policy  has  frequently  been  stated  in 
road  general  principles  not  always  adapted  to  the 
squirements  of  particular  situations.    In  the  past 

has  often  been  not  so  much  a  question  whether  we 
ad  a  policy,  but  rather  whether  we  have  seen 
early  the  full  implications  of  the  policy  and  were 
repared  as  a  people,  mentally  and  materially,  to 
irry  it  out. 

Toward  Europe  we  have  had  a  traditional  policy 
f  aloofness,  politically,  i.e.,  freedom  from  the 
jroils  and  wars"  of  Europe,  as  George  Washing- 
>n  put  it.  But  we  know  that  if  they  were  on  a 
mtinental  scale  we  would  never,  in  fact,  have  been 
ble  to  escape  those  "broils  and  wars".  Kecent 
rents  indicate  that  we  have  now  modified  our 

licy  toward  Europe  to  a  considerable  degree  and 

at  in  the  future  we  shall  recognize  more  clearly 


our  political  interests  in  the  developments  in  that 
Continent. 

Toward  the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  had  a 
fairly  categorical  and  clear-cut  policy  under  the 
name  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  have  never 
enforced  it  consistently  at  all  times,  and  it  has 
taken  on  varying  shades  of  meaning,  from  one 
period  to  another.  But  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt  that  in  the  last  resort,  if  we  felt  our  safety 
endangered  by  foreign  political  influences  in  this 
Hemisphere,  we  would  fight. 

In  the  Far  East  our  policy  has  grown  out  of  a 
mixture  of  commercial  and  financial  interest  and 
Christian  charity.  Not  until  recently  have  con- 
siderations of  national  security  entered  promi- 
nently into  account.  Our  aims  in  the  Far  East 
were,  until  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  pri- 
marily those  of  promoting  the  interests  of  peace- 
ful commerce,  and  later  of  industry  and  finance, 
along  with  the  spreading  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  turn  of  the  century  was  an  important  land- 
mark in  our  relations  with  the  Far  East.  During 
the  earlier  years  our  policy  had  expressed  itself 
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in  terms  of  treaties  and  ordinary  diplomatic  pro- 
cedures to  secure  equality  of  trading  rights  in 
China  and  elsewhere.  These  guaranties  provided 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  for  our  na- 
tionals in  trade  and  commerce,  meaning  that  what- 
ever treaty  concessions  other  powers  gained  in 
tariffs  or  other  commercial  regulations  would  auto- 
matically accrue  to  us.  That  policy  worked  very 
well  until  the  late  1890's,  when  new  imperialistic 
pressures  seemed  to  threaten  a  division  of  China 
into  spheres  of  interest  among  the  other  great 
powers,  with  the  possible  threat  that  our  previous 
treaties  with  China  might  not  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  equality  of  trading  rights  which  we 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  Our  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines  at  that  time  served  somewhat  further 
to  intensify  our  interest  in  the  Far  East,  though 
our  interest  remained  predominantly  commercial 
in  character. 

In  1899,  the  United  States  resorted  to  a  new  type 
of  diplomacy  to  secure  its  objectives.  In  the 
famous  notes  of  Secretary  John  Hay  we  asked  the 
various  great  powers  1  involved  in  the  struggle  in 
China  to  give  guaranties  that  in  their  respective 
so-called  "spheres  of  influence  or  interest",  they 
would  not  interfere  with  the  equality  of  rights  of 
nationals  of  other  countries  in  matters  of  tariffs, 
railroad  charges,  and  harbor  dues. 

The  replies  to  these  notes  were  all  somewhat 
equivocal  or  conditional,  though  the  British  note 
was  the  most  friendly.  Russia  was  the  most  eva- 
sive of  all.  Nevertheless  the  diplomatic  language 
of  the  replies  made  it  possible  for  Secretary  Hay  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  policy  of  the  "Open 
Door"  had  been  accepted,  and  that  it  was  the 
governing  policy  in  China.2 

Within  the  next  few  years  the  United  States 
found  it  appropriate  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its 
policies  designed  to  bolster  the  shaky  framework 
of  the  Chinese  territorial  and  governmental  sys- 
tem, since  the  narrow  definition  of  the  Open  Door 
in  the  1899  notes  seemed  inadequate  to  the  exi- 


1  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Sept.  6,  1899;  Japan, 
Nov.  13;  Italy,  Nov.  17;  and  France,  Nov.  21  (Foreign 
Relations,  1899,  pp.  128-143). 

2  IMd.,  p.  142. 

'  Ibid.,  1900,  p.  299. 

4  Dec.  7-11,   1900,   ibid.,  1915,  pp.   113-115. 

5  Nov.  6  and  Dec.  14, 1909,  ibid.,  1910,  pp.  234-235. 


gencies  of  the  time.  During  the  Boxer  outbreal 
in  1900  Secretary  Hay,  in  another  circular  not 
to  the  great  powers,3  stated  that  it  was  the  polic; 
of  the  United  States  to  seek  a  solution  which 
among  other  things,  would  "preserve  Chinese  ter 
ritorial  and  administrative  entity".  Thus  th 
maintenance  of  China's  territorial  and  administra 
tive  entity  became  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
At  this  time  the  United  States  stepped  slightly  ou 
of  character  in  asking  the  Japanese  whether  thei 
Government  would  object  if  we  acquired  a  coalin; 
station  in  Samsa  Bay,  Fukien  Province,  opposit 
Japanese-held  Formosa.  Japan  promptly  ob 
jected,  announcing  its  adherence  to  the  principle  o 
maintaining  China's  territorial  integrity.4  W 
were  not  prepared,  against  the  protest  of  Japan,  t 
do  what  others  had  done  without  asking  anyone] 
permission. 

In  1902  and  the  years  immediately  following 

we  extended  the  Open  Door  doctrine  by  intei 

preting  it  to  prohibit  exclusive  mining  or  railwa 

privileges  and  commercial  monopolies.    The  es 

elusive  right  to  make  loans  to  China  was  als 

regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the  Open  Door  prir 

ciple.    These    extensions    were    initially    aime 

largely    at   Russia,    which    was    pushing    dow 

through  Manchuria  and  threatening  China's  coi 

trol  over  that  vast  territory.     After  the  Russ( 

Japanese  War,  1904-05,  the  principles  were  turne 

more  sharply  against  Japan,  which  had  take 

Russia's  place  in  the  southern  half  of  Manchuri 

as  a  menace  to  China's  territorial  and  administrf 

tive  integrity.    In  1909  and  1910  President  Ta: 

thought  the  cause  of  the  Open  Door  would  \ 

furthered  by  taking  the  Manchurian  railroads  oi 

of  international  politics.    He  therefore  propose 

to  provide  China  with  the  necessary  funds  to  pu 

chase  these  railroads  from  Japan  and  Russia  an 

place  them  under  a  neutral  international  admii 

istration  until  the  loans  were  paid  off.5     Pres 

dent  Taft's  bold  gesture  was  almost  brutally  r 

buffed  by  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  total  effe 

was  to  draw  these  powers  more  closely  togeth 

in  the  defense  of  their  interests  in  Manchuria  ar 

Eastern  Inner  Mongolia.    Using  the  language  < 

the  Open  Door  and  the  territorial  integrity  i 

China,  they  entered  into  treaty  engagements  < 

July  4,  1910  and  June  25,  1912  which  seemed  d 
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dgned  ultimately  to  close  the  door  to  othei-s  and 
;o  threaten  China's  integrity. 

The  events  of  the  decade  following  the  turn  of 
he  century  have  great  significance  from  the  point 
>f  view  of  American  policy.  With  the  acquisition 
)f  the  Philippines  we  acquired  a  strategic  interest 
n  the  Far  East  which  was  bound  to  complicate 
;he  strictly  commercial  interests  which  we  had 
oursued  down  to  1898.  Our  policies  regarding  the 
Dpen  Door  and  the  integrity  of  China  involved 
is  in  political  responsibilities  which  had  far- 
-eaching  implications  and  which  tended  ulti- 
nately  to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  the  dominant 
Dower  in  the  Far  East.  We  sought  to  achieve  our 
objectives — equal  commercial,  industrial,  and 
inancial  opportunity  for  all,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  China's  territorial  and  administrative  en- 
;ity  by  the  normal  methods  of  open  diplomacy 
ind  discussion  and  consent.  Events  were  to  dem- 
onstrate that  these  methods  could  attain  the  desired 
objectives  only  so  long  as  a  "balance  of  power" 
existed  in  the  Far  Eastern  area,  that  is,  so  long  as 
no  power  or  combination  of  powers  dominated 
;he  scene.  When  tins  balance  was  threatened  the 
American  people  were  not  prepared  to  support  a 
oolicy  with  measures  stronger  than  diplomacy. 

The  actual  position  of  the  United  States  was 
appropriately  characterized  by  Secretary  John 
Hay  in  April  1903,  when  he  told  President  Roose- 
velt that  he,  Hay,  assumed  that  "Russia  knows  as 
we  do  that  we  will  not  fight  over  Manchuria,  for 
:he  simple  reason  that  we  cannot." 6  We  could  not 
therefore  expect  that  our  policy  of  seeking  to  limit 
imperialistic  ambitions  would  continue  to  be  effec- 
Itive  if  the  balance  of  power  were  upset  and  the 
jselfish  imperialism  of  one  country  gained  the  upper 
hand. 

World  War  I  and  its  aftermath  provided  the 
occasion  for  precisely  this  to  happen.  It  gave 
iJapan  an  opportunity,  largely  unhampered,  to 
fdevelop  at  the  expense  of  China  its  interests  in  the 
Far  East.  In  1910  Japan  had  already  annexed 
Korea.  It  also  reached  agreements  with  Russia 
(which  strengthened  its  position  in  Manchuria  and 
Inner  Mongolia.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
enabled  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  alliance  with 
Britain,  dating  back  to  1902,  and  to  come  into  the 
war,  to  oust  Germany  from  the  Far  East,  and  to 


improve  its  position  in  China  by  taking  over  Ger- 
man-occupied Tsingtao  and  extending  its  influence 
elsewhere  in  the  Shantung  Peninsula.  All  the 
European  powers,  which  formerly  had  been  impor- 
tant factors  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Far  East,  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-death 
struggle.  They  therefore  suddenly  became  "neg- 
ligible quantities",  diplomatically  speaking,  in  the 
Far  East.  Only  the  United  States  remained  with 
its  hands  more  or  less  free  to  act,  and  even  this 
freedom  was  conditioned  by  deepening  American 
involvement  in  the  course  of  events  in  Europe. 

Japanese  political  and  military  leaders  could 
scarcely  hope  for  a  more  propitious  opportunity  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  empire  and  to  put  China  in 
leading  strings  for  the  indefinite  future.  The 
opportunity  was  avidly  seized  upon,  as  illustrated 
by  the  famous  Twenty-One  Demands  presented 
secretly  to  China  early  in  1915.  These  Demands, 
if  accepted  in  full,  would  have  made  China  a  vir- 
tual protectorate  of  Japan.  Not  only  did  the  Jap- 
anese demand  further  economic  and  political  rights 
in  Manchuria  and  Inner  Mongolia,  but  they  also 
sought  exclusive  mining  and  industrial  rights  in 
the  Yangtze  valley  and  actually  demanded  super- 
visory control  over  Chinese  social  and  political 
institutions,  including  not  only  schools  and 
churches  but  even  the  Government  itself. 

The  United  States  soon  learned  of  the  Demands 
being  made  on  China,  and  Secretary  Bryan,  who 
had  pledged  that  we  would  not  get  into  a  war 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  dispatched  a  note 
to  Japan  arguing  that  its  demands  were  incon- 
sistent with  its  past  pronouncements  regarding  the 
sovereignty  of  China.  Secretary  Bryan's  note, 
however,  contained  a  significant  admission  and 
concession  in  stating  that  "nevertheless  the  United 
States  frankly  recognizes  that  territorial  con- 
tiguity creates  special  relations  between  Japan  and 
these  districts",  referring  particularly  to  Man- 
churia and  Inner  Mongolia.7  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
pressed American  views  and  the  resistance  of 
Chinese  officials  Japan  presented  an  ultimatum  to 
China  on  May  7,  1915,  giving  China  48  hours  in 
which  to  comply.  This  ultimatum  modified  some 
of  the  more  extreme  demands,  which  were  left  for 


6  Hay  to  Roosevelt,  Apr.  28,  1903  (Tyler  Dennett,  John 
Hay,  New  York,  1983,  p.  405). 

7  Mar.  13,  1915,  Foreign  Relations,  1915,  pp.  105-111. 
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further  discussion.  China  necessarily  complied, 
and  signed  away  important  aspects  of  her  sov- 
ereignty in  the  treaties.  The  entire  episode  re- 
vealed the  disparity  between  our  statements  of 
policy  and  our  performance,  so  far  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Open  Door  and  the  integrity  of 
China  were  concerned. 

This  disparity  was  further  illustrated  shortly 
after  our  entrance  into  the  war  in  1917,  when  we 
sought  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Japan  in  the  restoration  of  China's  internal  peace 
and  national  unity.  The  fruits  of  our  efforts  were 
finally  expressed  in  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement 
of  November  2,  1917  which,  although  endorsing 
the  principle  of  maintaining  the  "territorial  sov- 
ereignty" of  China,  nevertheless  stated  that  "terri- 
torial propinquity  creates  special  relations  between 
countries,"  and  that  "Japan  has  special  interests 
in  China,  particularly  in  the  part  to  which  her 
possessions  are  contiguous." 8  Secretary  Lansing 
had  sought  to  add  another  clause  to  the  effect  that 
neither  party  would  "take  advantage  of  present 
conditions  to  seek  special  rights  or  privileges,"  but 
Ishii  objected  to  accepting  this  clause  as  a  part  of 
the  agreement.  It  was,  however,  included  in  a 
secret  protocol.9 

Before  the  end  of  World  War  I,  Japan  also 
secured  from  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia 
special  recognition  of  her  rights  to  the  former 
German  islands  north  of  the  Equator,  as  well  as 
to  Shantung,  and  gained  from  Russia  further 
commitments  mutually  to  safeguard  China  against 
the  domination  of  any  third  party  having  hostile 
aims  against  Russia  or  Japan. 

The  end  of  World  War  I  found  Japan  in  a  domi- 
nant position  in  China  and  the  Far  East.  The 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  success  of  our  poli- 
cies depended  had  largely  disappeared.  The  peace 
settlement  in  1919  confirmed  Japan's  right  to 
Shantung  and  the  islands  north  of  the  Equator, 
and  the  repercussions  of  this  settlement,  combined 
with  Japan's  greatly  enlarged  naval  building  pro- 


sIbid.,  1917,  p.  264. 

9 The  agreement  was  canceled  as  of  Jan.  2,  1923  (ibid., 
1922,  vol.  II,  p.  595)  ;  Japan  withdrew  from  Shantung  in 
1922  (ibid.,  p.  598). 

10  Feb.  6, 1922,  ibid.,  1922,  vol.  I,  p.  276. 

u  Dec.  13, 1921,  ibid.,  p.  33. 

12  Feb.  6,  1922,  ibid.,  p.  247. 

13  Article  XIX,  ibid.,  p.  252. 
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gram,  began  for  the  first  time  to  cause  seriou 
anxiety  in  this  country  over  the  prospect  tha 
Japan's  program  of  imperialistic  and  naval  ex 
pansion  might  lead  to  war  with  the  United  States 
Our  position  was  a  difficult  one.  We  had  taken  ; 
strong  stand  with  reference  to  the  Open  Door  an( 
China's  territorial  and  administrative  integrity 
yet,  more  than  ever,  at  the  end  of  an  exhaustinj 
war,  we  were  unwilling  to  fight  for  the  mainte 
nance  of  these  principles. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  policy  and  to  gain  ou 
objectives  by  measures  short  of  war,  it  seemed  ti 
be  worthwhile  at  least  to  try  the  diplomatic  ap 
proach.  The  result  was  the  Conference  on  th 
Limitation  of  Armament  held  in  Washington  i] 
1921-22,  which  dealt  not  only  with  naval  arma 
ments,  but  also,  and  perhaps  primarily,  with  basi 
political  problems  in  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  i 
can  be  said  that  naval  limitation  would  not  hav 
been  possible  without  the  achievement  of  certaii 
collateral  political  objectives,  such  as  the  abroga 
tion  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the  signing 
of  the  Nine  Power  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  safe 
guarded  China's  territorial  and  administrativ 
integrity,10  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Four  Powe 
treaty  relating  to  insular  possessions  in  th 
Pacific.11 

In  the  Washington  treaties  the  United  State 
sought  to  avoid  war  in  the  Pacific  and  at  the  sam 
time  to  provide  a  system  of  international  guaran 
ties  for  China,  but  the  success  of  the  treaty  ar 
rangements  depended  ultimately  on  the  willing 
ness  of  Japan  to  respect  its  pledges.  The  outstand 
ing  fact  was  that  the  naval  limitation  treaty1 
with  the  10 :  10 :  6  ratio  for  capital  ships,  combinei 
with  the  provisions  prohibiting  the  fortification  o 
insular  possessions  in  the  Western  Pacific  13  mad 
it  impossible  for  either  the  United  States  or  Grea 
Britain  successfully  to  challenge  Japan  in  Fa 
Eastern  waters.  The  United  States  possessed  im 
portant  territorial  and  strategic  holdings  in  Fa 
Eastern  waters  (e.g.  the  Philippines  and  Guam) 
but,  because  of  the  naval  limitation  and  non-f  orti 
fication  clauses  in  the  treaties  we  would  be  unabl 
to  defend  them  against  Japanese  attack.  We  wer 
party  to  vital  commitments  regarding  China,  con 
mitments  which  now  were  underwritten  by  th 
signatures  of  nine  powers,  but  there  were  no  effec' 
tive  provisions  for  enforcement,  and  the  Unite* 
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States,  acting  alone,  would  be  practically  immo- 
bilized in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  previous  inroads  on  China's  sovereignty 
which  Japan  had  made  in  Manchuria  and  Inner 
Mongolia  were  left  intact,  though  Japan  did  with- 
draw from  Shantung  in  1922.14  The  success  of 
the  treaties  depended  on  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing cooperative  relationships  in  China,  based  on 
good-will  and  understanding  all  around. 

Unfortunately,  the  good-will  period  was  short- 
lived. A  number  of  factors  undermined  the  struc- 
ture so  hopefully  erected  at  Washington.  A  re- 
vived nationalist  movement  in  China  emerged  in 
1923  aiming  at  freeing  that  country  from  the 
shackles  of  foreign  imperialism,  whether  of  the 
East  or  the  West.  By  1927  this  movement  gave 
promise  of  establishing  a  basis  of  real  Chinese 
unity.  Even  Chang  Hsueh-liang,  then  Manchu- 
rian  warlord,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Nanking 
regime  in  December  1928. 

Bitter  outbreaks  against  foreign  interests  in  va- 
rious parts  of  China  marked  the  growth  of  the 
nationalist  spirit,  but  it  was  in  Manchuria  that  the 
most  serious  repercussions  occurred,  for  in  those 
Manchurian  provinces  Soviet  interests  were  in- 
volved in  the  north  and  Japanese  interests  were 
threatened  in  the  south.  The  developments  in 
China  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
militarists  and  imperialists  and  in  1927  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  Liberal  regime  in  Japan,  though 
Shidehara,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  able  to  return 
in  1929. 

The  foundation  of  the  naval  armaments  agree- 
ments were  also  being  undermined.  Already  com- 
petition was  developing  in  auxiliary  vessels  such 
jas  cruisers  as  large  as  10,000  tons,  submarines,  and 
torpedo  boats  which  had  not  been  limited  by  the 
Washington  treaty  of  1922.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  limitations  of  the  Washington 
treaty  to  auxiliary  vessels  at  the  1930  London  con- 
ference the  Japanese  authorities  refused  to  accept 
the  10 :  10 : 6  principle  for  all  auxiliary  craft  and 
gained  ratios  slightly  better  than  that  for  light 
cruisers  and  torpedo  boats  and  won  parity  in  sub- 
marines.15 So  bitterly  did  Japanese  militarist 
^circles  feel  about  even  these  mild  limitations  that 
when  Premier  Yuko  Hamaguchi  took  the  respon- 
sibility for  recommending  acceptance  of  the  Lon- 


don treaty,  he  was  shortly  thereafter  mortally 
wounded  by  an  assassin. 

The  economic  debacle  beginning  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  1929,  and  coming  to  a  climax 
in  1931  created  conditions  in  Japan  which  con- 
tributed further  to  fanning  the  flames  of  Japanese 
nationalism  and  at  the  same  time  caused  economic 
and  political  disturbances  in  the  other  great  powers 
which  made  the  occasion  a  propitious  one  for 
Japanese  militarists  to  take  control  of  their  coun- 
try's policy. 

The  Mukden  incident,  on  the  night  of  September 
18-19,  1931,  was  the  supreme  test  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  collective  system  and  of  American 
policy  in  the  Far  East.  The  initiative  in  Man- 
churia was  taken  by  the  Japanese  military  forces, 
and  the  systematic  manner  in  which  these  authori- 
ties proceeded  in  the  extension  of  the  occupation 
of  Manchuria  indicated  clearly  that  the  action  was 
in  pursuance  of  carefully  laid  plans.  Only  drastic 
and  rapid  action  by  the  League  powers,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  and  involving  the 
threat  or  the  actual  use  of  force,  could  have  ar- 
rested the  spread  of  Japanese  power.  No  such 
action  was  taken,  nor  was  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment prepared  to  act  alone  in  defense  of  treaty 
rights  in  the  Far  East  through  other  than  strictly 
diplomatic  channels.  When  the  League  appealed 
to  the  United  States  on  September  22,  immediately 
after  the  Mukden  incident,  asking  for  our  coop- 
eration in  sending  an  on-the-spot  fact-finding  com- 
mission, our  Government  made  certain  objections 
to  setting  up  this  commission,  stating  that  we  felt 
(a)  that  such  a  move  would  endanger  the  position 
of  the  "liberal"  Government  in  Tokyo,  and  (&) 
that  we  favored  direct  negotiations  between  the 
parties.16  Under  the  circumstances  the  League  felt 
unable  to  resort  immediately  to  the  device  of  an 
investigating  committee  which  had  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  several  cases  involving  smaller  powers. 
As  a  result,  the  situation  in  Manchuria  got  rapidly 
out  of  hand  and  the  military  forces  of  Japan  soon 
gained  such  control  of  that  territory  that  only  re- 
sort to  force  on  a  large  scale  could  have  checked 
them. 


1  Treaty  of  Feb.  4,  1922,  ibid.,  p.  948. 

1  Treaty  of  Apr.  22, 1930,  ibid.,  1930,  vol.  I,  p.  107. 

'  Foreign  Relations,  1931,  vol.  Ill,  pp.  35-40,  43-49. 
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In  repeated  diplomatic  notes  and  conversations 
in  late  1931  and  early  1932  the  United  States 
called  Japan's  attention  to  what  were  regarded 
as  violations  of  its  treaty  obligations,  particularly 
the  Nine  Power  treaty  and  the  Pact  of  Paris. 
We  also  proclaimed  the  so-called  "Stimson  doc- 
trine",17 informing  Japanese  military  leaders  that 
we  would  not  recognize  the  fruits  of  their  con- 
quest. The  League  powers  followed  a  somewhat 
similar  diplomatic  course,  and  eventually,  with 
the  consent  of  Japan,  appointed  the  Lytton  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  situation  some  months 
after  the  conquest  had  become  a  fait  accompli. 
The  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  States  to  agree  on  a  vigorous  program  of 
action  against  Japan  in  the  early  days  of  the  crisis 
not  only  demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  an  instrument  for  main- 
tenance of  peace  but  also  emphasized  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
American  people  to  take  drastic  action,  involving 
the  threat  of  force,  to  defend  a  system  of  rights 
in  China  which  we  had  come  to  regard  as  a  vital 
aspect  of  American  policy.  Japanese  militarists 
were  not  slow  to  draw  the  appropriate  inferences 
from  our  attitude. 

The  events  of  the  next  decade  flowed  logically 
from  the  facts  immediately  following  the  Mukden 
incident.  Japanese  pretensions  mounted  rapidly. 
Nippon's  representative  in  the  League  Assembly, 
on  February  4,  1933  stated  that  Japan  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order 
in  the  Far  East,18  and  some  days  later  he  added 
that  Japan  would  not  "allow  any  party  to  inter- 
vene in  the  Manchurian  problem".  From  this 
point  there  was  a  logical  transition  to  the  doctrine 
of  Japan's  "Greater  East  Asia  co-prosperity 
sphere".  Meantime,  during  the  middle  1930's,  the 
collective  system  was  in  process  of  disintegration. 
The  Versailles  Treaty  gradually  gave  way  before 


17  Jan.  7,  1932,  Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1941,  vol. 
I,  p.  76. 

18  League  of  Nations,  Official  Journal,  Special  Supple- 
ment no.  112,  1933,  vol.  IV,  p.  17. 

"Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1941,  vol.  I,  p.  379. 

20  See  reports  adopted  Oct.  6,  1987,  ibid.,  pp.  384,  394. 

21  Department  of  State,  The  Conference  of  Brussels,  Nov. 
3-24, 1937  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1938) . 

22  Nov.   15,   1937,  Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1941, 
vol.  I,  p.  410. 


the  pressure  of  the  Axis,  the  naval  limitation 
treaties  collapsed,  partly  as  a  result  of  Japan's 
refusal  to  cooperate  further  with  the  other  naval 
powers,  and  the  menacing  spread  of  Nazism  and 
Fascism  throughout  the  world  added  to  the  gen- 
eral confusion.  During  this  period,  also,  the 
United  States  retreated  into  isolationism  by  way 
of  the  "neutrality"  legislation  of  1935  and  1937. 

When  Japan,  in  July  1937,  moved  against  Peip- 
ing  in  her  drive  for  the  complete  control  of  China, 
the  situation  was  particularly  favorable  for  the 
aggressor.  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  ten- 
sion, and  the  United  States  was  practically  im- 
mobilized, diplomatically  speaking,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  hostile  popular  reaction  to  President 
Eoosevelt's  so-called  "quarantine"  speech  of  Oc- 
tober 5,  1937.19  Secretary  Hull,  in  a  comprehen- 
sive statement,  applied  the  Good-Neighbor  Policy 
to  the  Far  East,  and  somewhat  later,  denounced 
Japan's  conduct  as  inconsistent  with  the  Nine1 
Power  treaty  and  the  Pact  of  Paris.  When  China 
appealed  once  more  to  the  League  on  September 
12,  1937,  a  committee  of  that  organization  found 
Japan  to  be  in  violation  of  both  these  treaties,  and! 
the  League  Assembly  called  upon  the  signatoriesj 
of  the  Nine  Power  agreement  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence on  the  subject.20  When  a  conference  met  at 
Brussels  in  November  1937,21  it  did  so  without  the 
presence  or  cooperation  of  Japan,  whose  Govern- 
ment informed  the  conference  that  no  interference] 
with  the  Japanese  settlement  with  China  would  bej 
tolerated.  None  of  the  powers  was  willing  to  takej 
any  initiative  in  promoting  strong  measures 
against  Japan.  Although  the  United  States  was 
desirous  of  ending  the  conflict,  we  would  not  at 
that  time  run  any  risks  of  involvement  in  the 
struggle.  The  conference  accordingly  adjourned 
after  reaffirming  the  principles  of  the  Nine  Power 
pact  and  expressing  the  hope  that  efforts  to  obtain 
a  settlement  would  not  be  abandoned.22  In  fact, 
the  end  of  the  Brussels  conference  marked  the  end, 
until  1941,  of  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  stop 
Japan.  Nevertheless  the  failure  of  the  Brussels 
conference,  followed  by  the  Panay  incident  (De- 
cember 12,  1937),  and  the  spreading  of  Japanese 
conquest  along  the  vital  arteries  of  China,  accom- 
panied by  the  closing  of  the  Open  Door,  gradually 
developed  a  more  uncompromising  attitude  on  the 
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part  of  the  American  public  and  prepared  it  for 
harsher  measures. 

The  Neutrality  Act  was  never  applied  to 
the  Sino- Japanese  conflict:  the  Administration 
thought  that  to  cut  off  military  supplies  and 
credits  from  both  parties  would  be  more  disad- 
vantageous to  China  than  to  Japan;  but  as  Japan 
drew  closer  to  the  Nazi-Fascist  combination  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  made  preparation  for 
stronger  measures.  In  July  1939  notice  was  given 
of  the  abrogation  of  our  1911  treaty  with  Japan, 
which,  when  the  abrogation  became  effective  in 
January  1940,  permitted  us  to  resort  to  economic 
penalties  without  violating  any  treaty  commit- 
ments.23 

At  the  same  time  we  were  making  preparations 
to  reduce  our  liabilities  in  the  Far  East;  we  were 
preparing  to  withdraw  from  the  Philippines,  hav- 
I  ing  passed  the  Tydings-McDuffie  act  in  1934  look- 
|  ing  to  Philippine  independence  in  1946 ;  and  we 
refrained  from  strengthening  the  fortifications  of 
Guam.     We  also  withdrew  our  military  forces 
from  certain  parts  of  China,  in  order  to  avoid  unto- 
ward incidents  in  our  relations  with  Japan,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  absence  of  any  desire  on 
our  part  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  Asia  or 
)  Europe,  President  Roosevelt,  at  a  Hyde  Park  press 
conference  in  July  1940,  threw  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be 
'  applied  in  those  other  two  continents. 

The  American  people  were,  in  fact,  engaged  in 
a  tremendous  inward  struggle  between  isolation- 
ism, neutrality,  and  appeasement,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  opposing  attitudes  which  in- 
sisted that  these  concepts  were  outmoded  and  that 
policies  based  on  them  would  definitely  lead  us 
I  into  war  under  far  less  favorable  circumstances 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  took  a  stand  before 
all  our  law-abiding  neighbors  had  succumbed. 

The  summer  of  1941  witnessed  the  turning  of  the 
I  tide  of  appeasement  of  Japan.  In  July  of  that 
I  year  all  Japanese  credits  in  the  United  States  were 
I  blocked,24  resulting  in  cutting  off  further  pur- 
I  chases  in  this  country  by  Japan  of  scrap  iron,  oil, 
|  and  other  items  indispensable  for  war  purposes. 
Already  in  1940  several  loans  had  been  made  to 
I  China.  In  the  summer  of  1941  we  sent  a  lend-lease 
B  mission  to  China  to  facilitate  shipments  of  sup- 
plies over  the  Burma  Road,  and  American  aviators 


were  permitted  to  resign  their  commissions  and  to 
serve  under  the  Chinese  flag  for  the  protection  of 
the  vital  link  between  China  and  the  outside  world. 
These  more  vigorous  moves  by  the  administration 
were  clearly  supported  by  public  opinion. 

On  August  17,  President  Roosevelt,  on  his  return 
from  the  Atlantic  Charter  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  presented  to  the  Japanese  Am- 
bassador a  note  warning  that  "if  the  Japanese 
Government  takes  any  further  steps  in  pursuance 
of  a  policy  or  program  of  military  domination  by 
force  or  threat  of  force  of  neighboring  countries, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  immediately  any  and  all  steps  which 
it  may  deem  necessary  .  .  .  toward  insuring  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  United  States."  **  This 
action  left  no  doubt  that  our  policy  was  definitely 
stiffening,  though  our  note  expressed  the  desire 
to  continue  discussions  if  we  should  have  assur- 
ances that  Japan  would  not  continue  its  movement 
of  force  and  conquest. 

During  August  the  Japanese  Government  pro- 
posed a  meeting  between  Prime  Minister  Fumi- 
maro  Konoye  and  President  Roosevelt,  with  a  view 
to  discussing  matters  in  issue,26  but  when  our  Gov- 
ernment insisted  that  there  should  be  some  pre- 
liminary understandings  so  that  the  conference 
might  deal  with  specific  problems  rather  than 
with  vague  generalities,  the  prospects  for  the  con- 
ference rapidly  faded.27  When  To  jo  replaced 
Konoye  on  October  16,  the  march  of  events  toward 
war  seemed  inexorable.  Indeed,  an  important  de- 
cision had  already  been  made :  the  Konoye  mem- 
oirs reveal  that  on  September  6  an  Imperial  con- 
ference decided  that  if  no  way  should  be  found 
by  early  October  for  realizing  Japanese  demands, 
the  Empire  should  at  once  prepare  for  war 
against  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  final  interchanges  of  notes  between  the  two 


23  July  26,   1939,   ibid.,  vol.    II,   p.   189.     For   economic 
measures,  see  ibid.,  pp.  201-273. 

24  July  26,  1941,  ibid.,  p.  267. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  556-557. 

26  Aug.  28,  1941,  ibid.,  p.  572.    The  conference  had  pre- 
viously been  suggested  as  early  as  Apr.  9,  ibid.,  p.  402. 

"Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack  (S.  Doc.  244, 
July  1946,  pp.  26-27).     See  Committee  Exhibit  173. 
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Governments  highlighted  the  basic  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  powers.  In  its  note  of  November 
20,  1941  the  Japanese  asked  the  United  States, 
among  other  things,  not  to  interfere  with  its  efforts 
"for  the  restoration  of  the  general  peace  between 
Japan  and  China",  and  asserted  the  right  to  send 
armed  forces  to  French  Indo-China.28  Secretary 
Hull's  reply,  November  26,  called  on  Japan  to 
"withdraw  all  military,  naval,  air  and  police  forces 
from  China  and  from  Indo-China".29  Thus  the 
issue  was  uncompromisingly  drawn.  The  United 
States  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  come  when  it  must  support  the  Open  Door 
and  the  integrity  of  China,  even  at  the  risk  of 
war  with  Japan,  and  it  took  this  stand  at  a  time 
when  Japan  had  taken  over  the  main  arteries  of 
China's  life,  had  associated  itself  with  powerful 
Axis  allies,  and  by  treaty  had  neutralized  the 
Soviet  Union.  Our  decisions  were  taken  under 
the  conviction  that  we  must  act  while  there  was 
still  time,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  alternative 


ultimately  of  facing  the  world  alone  and  fighting 
on  our  own  doorstep.  The  complete  upsetting  of 
the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
was  a  prospect  which  we  could  not  view  but  with 
unrelieved  alarm.  For  Japan  there  was  no  turning 
back.  Hence  the  events  of  December  7,  1941  lay 
in  the  logic  of  its  expanding  imperial  policy. 

With  the  diplomatic  developments  climaxing  in 
December  1941,  an  important  era  in  American 
diplomacy  came  to  an  end.  During  the  period 
under  review  the  American  Government  and  people 
had  not  always  seen  clearly  the  implications  of 
their  policies,  however  laudable  and  however  sin- 
cerely espoused  these  policies  were.  The  decade 
from  1931  to  1941  was  an  invaluable  training  school 
in  world  affairs,  which  brought  ideals  into  closer 
touch  with  realities  in  international  relations  and 
gave  our  people  a  clearer  view  of  their  country's 
position  and  responsibilities.  The  lessons  learned 
will  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  problems  that 
lie  ahead. 


PUBLICATION  OF  "PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1931'%  VOLUME  I 

REVIEWED  BY  VICTOR  J.  FARRAR  AND  GUSTAVE  A.  NUERMBERGER 


The  Department  of  State  releases  on  December 
6, 1946,  volume  I  of  Pavers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  United  States,  1931.  Volume  III 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  Far  East  was  released 
on  June  23, 1946.30  Volume  II  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  printing  and  will  be  released  at  a  later  date. 
Of  the  829  documents  in  volume  I,  678  concern 
multilateral  negotiations  on  European  and  Latin 
American  questions,  and  265  the  financial  crisis 
in  Europe.  The  remainder  deal  with  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Australia,  Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  and  Chile. 

Final  preparations  for  the  general  disarmament 

a  Foreign  Relations,  Japan,  1931-1941,  vol.  II,  p.  755. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  768-770. 

M  BtriiBnN  of  June  30,  1946,  p.  1129. 


conference  scheduled  to  convene  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
ruary 1932,  were  expected  to  be  the  major  diplo- 
matic effort  during  1931.  In  February  1931  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stimson  felt  that  the  chances  for 
a  successful  conference  were  slim  unless  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  engaged  in 
direct  conversations  beforehand  to  solve  the  fol- 
lowing issues:  1.  Franco-Italian  naval  problem; 
2.  Franco-German  armament  question;  3.  Arma- 
ments of  countries  bordering  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Until  the  four  powers  prepared  thoroughly  along  i 
those  lines,  the  Secretary  of  State  preferred  that 
the  United  States  play  a  subordinate  role.  Never- 
theless, he  viewed  "the  question  of  disarmament  as 
the  most  important  dangerous  question  in  Europe 
today". 

Disarmament,  however,  was  a  secondary  topic 
of  discussion  at  meetings  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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Council.  "For  the  first  time  Ministers  for  For- 
eign Affairs  themselves  are  discussing  economic 
natters  at  Geneva",  reported  the  American  Min- 
ister to  Switzerland.  "They  are  embarrassed  and 
lervous  and  read  their  speeches  instead  of  speaking 
jxtemporaneously.  But  they  are  pushed  by  an  ex- 
cited public  opinion  which  demands  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  relieve  these  conditions.  Perhaps 
;he  need  for  economy  will  push  them  into  real  con- 
cessions on  Disarmament — if  so,  the  cloud  of  eco- 
lomic  depression  will  have  one  silver  lining."  On 
May  4,  1931  President  Hoover  had  stressed  the 
.-elationship  between  disarmament  and  economic 
rehabilitation  in  his  speech  at  the  initial  meeting 
)f  the  Sixth  General  Congress  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Within  the  next  six  weeks,  the  expanding  fi- 
lancial  crisis  in  Europe  and  its  impact  upon  the 
lepressed  economic  situation  in  the  United  States 
ivas  to  advance  the  American  position  from  ob- 
servation to  that  of  action.  Immediate  factors  re- 
sponsible for  this  transition  were:  failure  of  the 
Austrian  Credit- Anstalt  and  futile  efforts  by  Cen- 
tal Banks  to  check  the  panic;  rapid  withdrawal 
)f  foreign  credits  from  Germany;  German  senti- 
nent  to  postpone  reparation  obligations;  French 
lse  of  the  crisis  to  compel  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
posed customs  union  between  Austria  and  Ger- 
nany.  This  critical  situation  was  especially  il- 
uminated  in  personal  letters  from  Prime  Minister 
iamsay  MacDonald  to  Secretary  of  State  Stim- 
!ion,  and  from  Walter  E.  Edge,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  France,  to  President  Hoover.  In  these 
drcumstances,  President  Hoover  proposed,  on 
iFune  20, 1931,  "the  postponement  during  one  year 
)f  all  payments  on  intergovernmental  debts,  repa- 
rations and  relief  debts,  both  principal  and  in- 
(.erest,  of  course,  not  including  obligations  of  gov- 
ernments held  by  private  parties."  In  the  bipar- 
isan  group  who  pledged  approval  by  Congress  in 
December  were  Senators  James  F.  Byrnes,  Cordell 
Hull,  and  Arthur  Vandenberg  (chapter  V,  pages 
:53-34). 

The  documents  relating  to  President  Hoover's 
noratorium  on  intergovernmental  debts  comprise 
he  first  of  seven  chapters  concerned  with  "Efforts 
>f  the  United  States  to  Prevent  Financial  Col- 
apse  in  Europe."  Prolonged  negotiations  to  se- 
:ure  French  acceptance  of  the  moratorium  (chap- 


ter II)  were  concluded  with  a  Basis  of  Agreement 
signed  on  July  6,  1931.  Debtors  of  the  United 
States  which  accepted  the  proposal  (chapter  IV) 
were :  Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
Finland,  France  (conditionally),  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania.  Those  countries 
which  had  no  governmental  debt  relations  with 
the  United  States  but  indicated  approval  of  the 
moratorium  were:  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Portugal  (condition- 
ally), and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Also  ac- 
cording their  approval  were  Denmark,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 
These  countries  were  holders  of  governmental 
debts  arising  from  relief  assistance  after  World 
War  I.  Yugoslavia  was  the  only  government  in- 
debted directly  to  the  United  States  which  did  not 
express  acceptance  of  the  proposal.  Because  is- 
sues on  the  agenda  would  deal  with  the  Hague 
agreements  of  January  1930,  to  which  it  was  not  a 
signatory,  the  United  States  had  only  an  observer 
at  the  London  Conference  of  Experts  (chapter 
III).  According  to  the  Basis  of  Agreement  with 
France,  this  group  of  experts  was  to  reconcile  "the 
material  necessities"  of  that  Agreement  "with  the 
spirit  of  President  Hoover's  proposal." 

Parallel  with  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts  at  London  was  the  Conference  of  Min- 
isters (July  20-23)  at  which  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  were  repre- 
sented, the  latter  government  by  Secretary  of 
State  Stimson.  This  conference  of  responsible 
ministers  was  another  effort  to  halt  excessive  with- 
drawal of  short-term  credits  from  Germany.  Al- 
though formally  initiated  by  Great  Britain,  the 
original  suggestion  for  a  conference  to  deal  with 
the  emergency  had  come  from  President  Hoover. 
Core  of  the  declaration  of  the  London  Conference 
(July  23)  was  an  American  proposal  for  stabili- 
zation of  existing  credits  to  Germany,  and  for  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  to  consider  conversion  of  Ger- 
man credits  from  short-  to  long-term.  By  Au- 
gust 19,  1931  a  Committee  of  Ten  (Wiggin 
Committee)  set  up  by  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements  had  prepared  a  report  upon  procedure 
for  such  reconversion.  An  annex  to  that  report  was 
an  agreement  between  the  German  Bankers'  Com- 
mittee and  Germany's  Foreign  Bank  Creditors 
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{Standstill  agreement).  Nevertheless,  the  drain 
upon  Germany's  bank  reserves  continued.  On 
November  19,  1931  Germany  applied  for  a  calling 
of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  to  reexamine 
Germany's  capacity  to  pay  reparations.  The 
American  point  of  view  was  that  Germany  should 
be  given  help  under  the  Young  Plan.  These 
events  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Young  Plan 
Advisory  Committee,  Basel,  December  8-23,  1931, 
are  covered  in  the  seventh  and  final  chapter  of 
"Efforts  of  the  United  States  to  Prevent  Financial 
Collapse  in  Europe". 

American  concern  over  further  deterioration  of 
economic  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  prompted 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  a  Conference 
of  Wheat  Exporting  Countries,  London,  May 
18-23,  1931,  and  its  abortive  suggestion  for  an 
international  conference  on  the  stabilization  of 
silver.  At  the  Wheat  Conference,  irreconcilable 
points  of  view  upon  the  primary  issue  of  surpluses 
emerged:  acreage  readjustment  versus  export 
quotas.  The  American  Delegation  favored  the 
former  method.  To  achieve  something  tangible, 
the  Conference  agreed  upon  establishment  of  a 
Conference  committee  with  supervision  over  a 
clearing  house  of  information.  Instead  of  being 
"prepared  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  facts",  re- 
ported the  Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation, 
many  delegates  "had  plans,  mostly  impossible,  for 
making  their  growers  feel  that  the  underlying 
laws  of  economy  could  be  circumvented".  After 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  had  refused  to  take  the 
initiative  for  calling  of  an  international  confer- 
ence on  silver,  the  American  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land was  instructed  "to  make  discreet  inquiries" 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  League  of  Nations.  With 
the  outlook  for  a  successful  conference  none  too 
bright,  and  a  general  disarmament  conference  im- 
pending, the  League  of  Nations  remained  non- 
committal. Negotiations  for  the  year  ended  with 
Mexico  disposed  to  issue  invitations  but  concerned 
lest  Great  Britain  should  decline  to  accept. 

The  American  approach  to  the  League  of 
Nations  for  convening  of  a  silver  conference  almost 
coincided  with  a  request  from  that  organization 
to  have  the  United  States  represented  on  a  special 
committee  to  study  a  pact  of  economic  non-aggres- 
sion. Sponsor  of  this  proposal  was  the  Soviet 
Delegation  on  the  Commission  of  Enquiry  for 


European  Union.  The  United  States  was  neither 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  nor  did  it  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
A  divisional  memorandum  upon  the  subject  stated 
in  part :  "The  pact  itself  is  in  very  general  terms ; 
and  appears  to  offer  nothing  sufficiently  practical 
to  justify  our  acceptance  of  the  invitation.  No- 
body in  Geneva  seems  to  have  taken  it  very  seri- 
ously". A  polite  refusal  of  the  invitation  was  sent 
to  Geneva. 

In  view  of  their  respective  relationships  to 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  there  is  an  interesting 
juxtaposition  of  documents  in  this  volume.  The 
first  group  pertains  to  attendance  of  an  un- 
official American  observer  at  meetings  of  the  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors,  an  organization  of  the 
Allied  or  Associated  Powers  of  World  War  I. 
Although  Secretary  of  State  Stimson  was  inclined 
to  have  the  United  States  drop  "out  of  even  limited 
participation",  an  instruction  of  May  7, 1921  leav- 
ing attendance  to  discretion  of  the  Paris  Embassy 
remained  effective.  By  early  spring  of  1931,  how- 
ever, the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  had  appar- 
ently ceased  to  meet.  The  second  set  of  documents 
covers  official  and  unofficial  American  reaction 
to  several  phases  of  tense  German-Polish  relations 
with  respect  to  the  Polish  Corridor,  Danzig,  and 
East  Prussia.  To  investigate  alleged  attacks  upon 
Polish  citizens  by  members  of  the  Nazi  Party,  the 
Danzig  High  Commissioner  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions had  proposed  a  committee  of  the  American, 
British,  and  Belgian  Consuls.  The  American 
Consul  at  Danzig  was  instructed  to  decline  the 
invitation;  to  avoid  involvement  in  differences 
between  Polish  and  Danzig  officials.  Polish  offi- 
cials, on  the  other  hand,  sought  vainly  to  have  the 
Department  of  State  do  something  about  Ameri- 
can newspaper  articles  supporting  the  revisionist 
thesis.  They  feared  its  adverse  effect  upon 
Poland's  policy  of  cooperation  with  Germany,  the 
major  point  of  which  was  security  of  the  common 
boundary. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  preparations  for 
the  general  disarmament  conference  emerged  from 
a  relative  obscurity  imposed  by  the  intense  multi- 
lateral diplomacy  stemming  from  the  Hoover 
moratorium  proposal.  During  his  visits  to  Rome, 
Paris,  London,  and  Berlin  in  the  early  summer, 
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Secretary  of  State  Stimson  hardly  ever  neglected 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  especially  that  phase 
of  particular  interest  to  the  official  with  whom  he 
was  conversing :  President  Hindenburg ;  Chancel- 
lor Heinrich  Bruening;  Prime  Minister  Ramsay 
MacDonald;  Benito  Mussolini;  or  Pierre  Laval. 
Early  in  the  spring,  Mr.  Stimson  had  stressed  the 
importance  of  France  and  Italy  adjusting  differ- 
ences over  their  respective  naval  construction  pro- 
grams and  subscribing  to  the  London  Naval  Treaty 
of  1930.  Failure  to  do  so  would  give  him  cause  to 
question  the  usefulness  of  American  participation 
in  the  general  disarmament  conference.  No  solu- 
tion resulted  from  a  renewal  of  Franco-Italian 
negotiations  prior  to  the  conference.  This  friction 
hampered  formulation  of  an  Armaments  Truce, 
originally  proposed  by  Italy  for  the  duration  of 
the  disarmament  conference.  Eventually,  a  truce 
for  one  year  dating  from  November  1  was  ac- 
2epted  by  all  governments  invited  to  the  general 
disarmament  conference.  On  December  29,  1931 
the  personnel  of  the  American  Delegation,  with 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  American  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  as  chairman,  was  announced.  Later, 
upon  appointment  of  Mr.  Dawes  to  presidency  of 
'he  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stimson  became  chairman  of  the 
Delegation. 

During  1931,  the  Chaco  dispute  between  Bolivia 
md  Paraguay  was  the  main  theme  of  American 
liplomatic  relations  with  Latin  America.  By  a 
Jiote  of  June  25  to  Bolivia,  the  Commission  of 
Neutrals  renewed  its  efforts  for  settlement  of  the 
Jhaco  dispute  by  direct  negotiations  between  Bo- 
livia and  Paraguay  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  the 
Commission  of  Neutrals.  A  worsening  of  rela- 
ions  between  the  two  countries  led  to  a  severing 
»f  diplomatic  relations  on  July  5.  Argentine  ef- 
!orts  to  adjust  this  diplomatic  incident  failed, 
n  reply  to  a  Brazilian  suggestion  that  the  United 
states  offer  to  arbitrate  the  boundary  question, 
Jnder  Secretary  of  State  William  B.  Castle  indi- 
ated  American  preference  that  the  neutrals  con- 
inue  to  handle  the  issue. 

A  month  after  the  neutrals'  note  of  June  25,  the 
Bolivian  Government  replied  that  it  did  not  "find 
tself  disposed  to  accept  arbitration  involving  an 
ndeterminate  parcel  of  the  national  territory" 
rat  that  it  "would  be  disposed  to  study  immedi- 


ately a  pact  of  nonaggression  in  the  Chaco"  (p. 
749).  By  September  3,  1931  both  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  had  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Neutrals  to  send  representatives  to 
Washington  for  consideration  of  a  pact  of  non- 
aggression.  Consultations  upon  a  non- aggression 
pact  were  delayed  from  October  1  to  November  11 
for  routine  causes. 

Of  greater  concern  to  the  Commission  of  Neu- 
trals were  clashes  between  Bolivian  and  Para- 
guayan troops  in  the  Chaco.  To  facilitate  the  task 
of  the  representatives  when  they  met  in  Washing- 
ton, the  neutrals  suggested  to  both  Governments 
that  military  commanders  confine  troops  to  their 
respective  forts.  Inter-American  interest  in  this 
crisis  was  indicated  when,  on  October  19, 1931,  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of  19  American  govern- 
ments in  Washington  signed  a  joint  telegram  di- 
rected to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  The  message 
urged  the  disputants  to  "sign  a  pact  of  non-aggres- 
sion as  they  have  already  contemplated  doing,  and 
that  they  continue  their  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  de- 
finitive solution  of  the  Chaco  question  which  is  so 
much  occupying  the  nations  of  the  American  con- 
tinent". The  inaugural  meeting  to  discuss  a  non- 
aggression  pact  was  held  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  November  11.  Owing  to  failure  of  Bo- 
livian delegates  to  arrive  at  that  date,  November 
24  was  selected  for  another  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Neutrals  and  delegates  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay. 

The  significance  of  correspondence  covering 
boundary  disputes  between  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic and  Haiti,  and  between  Honduras  and  Nicara- 
gua lies  in  the  expressed  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  avoid  participation.  In  the  first  case,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  regretted  that  a  certain  note  was 
interpreted  as  a  "proffer  of  good  offices".  Machin- 
ery provided  for  under  terms  of  the  Dominican- 
Haitian  frontier  treaty  of  January  21,  1929  was 
regarded  as  adequate  for  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  United  States  likewise  kept  aloof  from  rati- 
fication proceedings  upon  the  protocol  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1931  to  settle  the  Honduras-Nicaragua 
dispute. 

This  volume  of  Foreign  Relations,  1931  in- 
cludes documents  upon  treaties  and  agreements. 
(Continued  on  page  998) 
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Conference  on  International  Traffic  on  Danube1 


Secretary-General  Trygve  Lie  has  received  an- 
swers from  all  the  seven  governments  queried  in 
his  telegram  of  8  October  as  to  whether  they  were 
willing  to  participate  in  a  conference  on  inter- 
national traffic  on  the  Danube,  recommended  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  a  resolution 
of  3  October,  1946.2 

Three  of  the  answers  were  in  the  affirmative 
(U.K.,  U.S.A.,  and  Greece) ,  one  conditionally  so 
(France),  and  three  in  the  negative  (U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia) .  The  Secretary- 
General  is  forwarding  all  these  answers  to  the 
delegations  of  the  seven  interested  governments 
and  in  a  telegram  yesterday  asked  them  whether, 
in  the  circumstances,  they  desire  the  convocation 

Released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  Oct.  31, 
1946. 
"The  text  of  Mr.  Lie's  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Have  honour  inform  you  that  Economic  Social  Council 
adopted  3  October  following  text  resolution  submitted  by 
United  States  Delegation  regarding  international  traffic 
on  Danube  River. 

In  view  of  the  critical  limitations  of  shipping  facilities 
on  the  Danube  River  which  are  adversely  affecting  the 
economic  recovery  of  Southeastern  Europe  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  recommends  that  a  conference  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  interested  states  be  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  to  meet  in  Vienna  not 
later  than  1  November  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the 
basic  problems  now  obstructing  the  resumption  of  inter- 
national Danube  traffic  and  establishing  provisional  op- 
erating and  navigation  regulations.  Interested  states  are 
the  riparian  states,  states  in  military  occupation  of 
riparian  zones  and  any  states  whose  nationals  can  demon- 
strate clear  title  to  Danube  vessels  which  are  now  located 
on  or  have  operated  prior  to  the  war  in  international 
Danube  traffic.  As  a  basis  for  discussion  in  this  projected 
conference  of  representatives  from  interested  states  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  submits  the  following  recom- 
mendations : 


of  the  conference.  The  text  of  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's telegram  to  the  delegations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Greece,  is  as  follows : 

Kindly  bring  following  attention  your  Govern- 
ment :  Referring  my  telegram  8  October  concern- 
ing international  traffic  on  Danube  River  have 
honour  inform  you  that  consultation  interested 
members  United  Nations  gave  following  result. 
Governments  Greece  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  agree  calling  conference  and  express  will- 
ingness participate  therein.  Governments  Czecho- 
slovakia Union  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 
Yugoslavia  do  not  agree  calling  conference  and 
are  not  willing  participate  therein.  French  Gov- 
ernment expresses  interest  resuming  free  naviga- 

(A)  That  commercial  traffic  be  resumed  on  the  Danube 
from  Regens  to  the  Black  Sea ; 

(B)  That  security  from  seizure  be  guaranteed  to  all 
ships,  their  crews  and  cargoes ; 

(C)  That  all  Danube  vessels  except  German  be  allowed 
to  sail  under  their  own  national  flag; 

(D)  That  adequate  operating  agreements  be  arranged 
between  the  interested  states  as  well  as  the  national  and 
private  shipping  companies  under  general  supervision  of 
the  occupying  powers  to  permit  the  maximum  use  of  the 
limited  shipping  facilities; 

(E)  That  information  be  exchanged  freely  on  condi- 
tion of  navigation  and  that  responsibility  be  undertaken 
for  river  maintenance  over  the  entire  length  of  the  river. 

According  supplementary  rule  K  of  amended  provi- 
sional rules  procedure  General  Assembly  requiring  prior 
consultation  members  United  Nations  before  calling  inter- 
national conference  by  Economic  Social  Council  I  have 
honour  request  your  Government  to  inform  me  if  it  agrees 
meeting  Danube  Conference  and  if  will  participate 
therein. 

Tbygve  Lie,  Secretary-General 
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tion  on  Danube  and  ready  participate  conference 
but  on  condition  riparian  states  also  participate 
therein.  In  light  above  anwers  have  honour  re- 
quest your  Government  inform  me  if  convocation 
conference  desired. 

Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General 

The  above  text  was  telegraphed  to  the  delega- 
tions of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  France  with  the  following  introduc- 
tion: 

"Kindly  bring  following  attention  your  Govern- 
ment :  Referring  my  telegram  8  October  concern- 
ing international  traffic  on  Danube  River  have 
honour  communicate  to  you  for  your  information 
text  telegram  sent  by  me  today  to  Governments 
Greece  United  Kingdom  and  United  States". 

The  full  text  of  the  replies  received  from  the 


seven  governments  in  response  to  Mr.  Lie's  original 
inquiry  will  be  made  public  shortly. 

(Note:  During  the  last  session  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia invoked  the  Council's  aid  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  the  Danubian  vessels,  the  property  of  these 
two  countries  and  which  are  now  in  the  United 
States  occupied  zone  of  Germany  and  Austria. 

The  Council,  however,  rejected  the  Czechoslovak 
and  Yugoslav  resolutions  and  adopted  the  United 
States  resolution  which  requested  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with  the 
interested  states — the  riparian  states,  states  in 
military  occupation  of  riparian  states,  and  any 
states  whose  nationals  can  demonstrate  clear  title 
to  Danube  vessels — with  a  view  to  calling  an  in- 
ternational conference  on  Danube  traffic  before 
November  1st  1946.) 


United  States  Position  on  the  Veto  Question 


STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  DELEGATE' 


The  Committee  is  considering  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions relating  to  the  "veto".  It  is  a  term  that 
has  obtained  wide  usage.  The  press  constantly 
refers  to  it — it  is  a  short  and  suggestive  word. 

The  so-called  "veto  question"  arises  from  the 
construction  of  the  voting  formula  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  effect,  the  veto  does 
reside  in  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  However,  if  we  consider  the  Yalta 
formula — the  formula  proposed  by  President 
Roosevelt  at  Yalta,  accepted  there  by  Prime  Minis- 
ter Churchill  and  Marshal  Stalin,  and  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Charter  as  article  27 — we  must  not 
think  of  it  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  veto.  We  must 
not  ignore  the  history  and  purpose  of  that 
formula. 

Let  us  look  at  paragraph  3  of  that  article — the 
paragraph  that  causes  much  of  the  controversy. 
Let  us  examine  the  rule  of  unanimity. 

Those  of  you  who  were  at  San  Francisco  will 
recall  how  the  importance  of  the  unanimity  of  the 


great  powers  in  preserving  peace  influenced  our 
action  in  adopting  the  Charter  and  approving  ar- 
ticle 27.  We  were  convinced  that  the  great  powers 
alone  possessed  the  strength  and  military  and 
naval  resources  necessary  to  crush  aggression  and 
to  enforce  peace.  World  War  II  demonstrated 
that  fact.  We  were  further  persuaded  that  the 
powers  who  in  unity  had  won  the  war  could 
through  unity  and  a  common  purpose  win  the 
peace.  We  also  believed  that  division  between  the 
great  powers  over  intervention  or  the  use  of  force 
might  result  in  war  instead  of  peace. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  if  four  of 
the  smaller  states  and  three  of  the  great  powers 
decided  to  use  force  against  a  state — perhaps 
against  a  great  power — over  the  determined  oppo- 
sition of  two  permanent  members  of  the  Council  ? 

'Made  in  Committee  1  (Political  and  Security)  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  Nov.  15,  1946  by  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  on 
the  same  date.  Senator  Connally  is  U.S.  Delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  a  member  of  Committee  1. 
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That  would  mean  war — not  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

The  unanimity  of  the  great  powers  on  important 
matters  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
essential  for  the  successful  functioning  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  and  for  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations.  But — the  words  we  stress  are  successful 
functioning.  The  requirement  that  the  permanent 
members  must  concur  in  a  decision  must  not  be 
made  use  of  by  any  of  them  to  frustrate  that  func- 
tioning. On  the  contrary,  the  United  States  be- 
lieves that  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  have  a  special  responsibility  to  make  the 
Organization  work,  to  see  that  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  Yalta  formula  are  fulfilled.  They  must 
remember  and  live  up  to  what  they  said  at  San 
Francisco  in  the  Four-Power  declaration  to  which 
they  all  subscribed : 

"It  must  not  be  assumed  .  .  .  that  the  perma- 
nent members  .  .  .  would  use  their  'veto'  power 
wilfully  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  Council." 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  United  States  Delegate  at 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  committee  took  part  in 
the  debate  on  the  voting  formula.  Among  other 
things  I  said : 

"It  is  our  theory  that  they  (the  permanent  mem- 
bers) will  be  sensible  of  that  sense  of  responsibility 
and  that  they  will  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
office  not  as  representatives  of  their  governments, 
not  as  representatives  of  their  own  ambitions  or 
their  own  interests,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
whole  Organization  in  behalf  of  world  peace  and 
in  behalf  of  world  security.  Any  other  course, 
Mr.  President,  would  over  a  period  of  time  cause 
the  disintegration  of  this  Organization.  Fifty 
nations  would  not  permit  the  arbitrary  or  wilful 
use  of  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council  when  it 
was  adverse  to  the  interests  of  all  of  the  Organiza- 
tion or  of  world  peace." 

I  regret  to  say  that  developments  have  not  en- 
tirely fulfilled  my  hopes.  But  I  still  maintain 
that  "arbitrary  or  wilful  use"  would  over  a  period 
of  time  cause  the  disintegration  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. The  life  of  the  Charter  depends  upon  the 
lofty  and  unselfish  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 

Senator  Austin  in  his  address  in  the  Assembly 


made  reference  to  the  general  principles  which 
should  control  the  Security  Council. 

The  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  before  they  are 
members  of  the  Council.  They  are  obligated  to 
perform  their  duties  to  the  Organization  just  as 
are  all  other  members.  Membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil does  not  exempt  them  from  any  duties  or  re- 
sponsibilities. Membership  on  the  Security  Coun- 
cil carries  no  title  of  nobility  nor  privilege  nor 
preference.  The  permanent  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  have  a  heavier  responsibility  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  United  Nations  than 
those  of  any  other  organ  or  agency.  The  members 
of  the  Security  Council  are  trustees  for  all  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Charter 
lays  upon  them  "primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  security" 
and  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  "agree  that 
in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  responsibility 
the  Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf".  Note 
the  solemn  statement — "under  this  responsibility 
the  Security  Council  acts  on  their  behalf".  The 
responsibility  of  the  five  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  is  momentous.  It  is  tremen- 
dous. It  may  have  the  effect  of  shaking  the  very 
foundations  of  the  earth.  How  can  any  member 
of  the  Security  Council  consider  lightly  or  selfishly 
that  lofty  responsibility  ? 

I  shall  say  little  about  the  record  of  the  Council 
to  date.  I  do  wish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
picture  is  not  all  black.  The  Council's  record  has 
not  been  one  of  unrelieved  frustration.  Remember 
its  successes  when  you  are  weighing  the  worth  of 
the  Yalta  formula.  Place  against  the  exercise  of 
the  veto  such  items  as  the  agreement  of  Britain  and 
France  to  evacuate  their  troops  from  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon,  and  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Iran. 

So  much  for  the  background  and  the  record  of 
the  Security  Council.  The  question  remains — 
what  of  the  future  ?  What  can  we  do  now  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  Security  Council  ? 

First,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  what 
should  not  be  done.  The  United  Nations  is  barely 
ten  months  old.  During  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  some  things  have  gone  well  and  others 
have  gone  badly.     There  may  be  parts  of  the  Char- 
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ter  that  will  prove  absolutely  unworkable  and  have 
to  be  changed  ultimately.  Article  27  may  be  one 
of  those  parts,  but  we  do  not  know  that  now  and 
we  shall  not  know  it  for  some  time  to  come. 
During  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  it  was  amended  only  five 
times.  But  all  that  time  it  was  growing  and 
developing  and  was  meeting  the  needs  of  an  ex- 
panding nation.  The  United  Nations  Charter  also 
has  in  it  the  potentialities  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. The  way  to  find  out  what  these  potentiali- 
ties are  is  to  test  it,  to  build  slowly  on  the  founda- 
tion that  we  so  successfully  laid  at  San  Francisco. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  in  haste  attempt  to  amend  the 
Charter.  Let  us  profit  by  experience  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  functions  and  obligations, 
powers  and  purposes  set  f  orth  in  the  Charter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  important 
steps  that  we  may  take,  where  already  we  have 
that  wide  area  of  agreement  that  is  so  necessary  for 
their  success.  It  is  my  conviction  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  Security  Council 
during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  have  been  due 
to  lack  of  certainty  and  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  practical  application  of  the  voting 
formula  adopted  at  San  Francisco. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  You  will  recall  that 
when  the  Charter  prescribed  two  types  of  votes 
in  the  Security  Council,  it  was  intended  that  there 
should  be  little  confusion  as  to  when  the  Council 
should  use  one  method  and  when  it  should  use  the 
other.  I  have  before  me  the  Four-Power  state- 
ment made  at  San  Francisco  on  June  7, 1945.  That 
statement  listed  quite  a  number  of  instances  where 
the  Council's  decisions  would  be  procedural  and 
where  the  veto  would  not  apply.  The  statement 
went  on  to  predict  that  "it  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  arise  in  the  future  any  matters  of  great  im- 
portance on  which  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  a  procedural  vote  will  apply".  That 
prediction  fell  far  short  of  its  mark.  Many  mat- 
ters have  arisen  where  there  had  been  real  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  which  type  of  vote  to  use. 
The  Security  Council  should  proceed  to  settle  the 
doubts.  That  is  part  of  the  unfinished  business 
from  San  Francisco. 

The  Security  Council  should  put  in  its  rules  of 
procedure  as  soon  as  possible  as  complete  a  list  of 
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procedural  decisions  as  the  Council  can  agree  upon. 
This  would  mean  that  in  the  future,  whenever  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  kind  of  vote  that  is  re- 
quired, the  Council  could  in  most  cases  solve  the 
problem  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  list. 

There  is  still  another  matter  where  I  believe  the 
stage  has  been  set  for  progress.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion in  paragraph  three  of  article  27  of  the  Charter 
that  a  party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting 
in  the  Security  Council  in  decisions  relating  to 
chapter  VI  of  the  Charter — Pacific  Settlement. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  was 
to  prevent  the  party  from  being  a  judge  in  its  own 
cause,  to  establish  in  the  Charter  a  principle  of 
justice  which  is  elementary  in  every  legal  system. 
We  would  not  permit  a  party  to  a  lawsuit  to  sit 
as  a  member  of  the  jury. 

President  Roosevelt  firmly  believed  that  this 
principle  constituted  a  very  great  contribution  to 
the  development  of  international  organization. 
Its  acceptance  first  at  Yalta,  and  then  at  San 
Francisco,  is  a  landmark.  However,  because  of 
some  technicalities  which  I  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
plore, doubts  have  been  suggested  as  to  whether 
it  can  be  effectively  applied  to  the  operations  of 
the  Security  Council. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  requirement  that  a 
party  to  a  dispute  shall  abstain  from  voting  con- 
stitutes an  exception  to  the  general  rule  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  part  of  article  27.  It  is  the  con- 
sidered opinion  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
that  article  27  lays  down  clearly  and  without 
equivocation  the  fundamental  principle  that  in 
the  field  of  peaceful  settlement  under  the  Charter 
no  state  shall  be  a  judge  in  its  own  cause.  No  legal 
technicalities  or  mental  excursions  into  the  stra- 
tosphere should  be  permitted  to  becloud  this  im- 
portant concept. 

I  was  much  interested,  Mr.  President,  in  what 
the  distinguished  Delegates  of  El  Salvador  and 
New  Zealand  had  to  say  about  the  possibility  of  a 
permanent  member  abstaining  from  voting  on  a 
matter  without  vetoing  it.  This  problem  deserves 
very  careful  consideration.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly helpful  with  respect  to  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  if  a  way  could  be  found  to  permit 
a  permanent  member  which  does  not  want  to  block 
action  by  the  Council  to  abstain  from  voting. 

As  it  stands  today  a  great  power  may  find  itself 
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in  the  utterly  ridiculous  situation  of  voting  for  a 
measure  which  it  does  not  entirely  approve  or 
else  blocking  the  wheels  of  justice  by  the  unwilling 
use  of  its  veto.  There  should  be  some  middle 
ground  if  the  machinery  of  peaceful  settlement  is 
to  function  smoothly. 

If  progress  can  be  made  along  these  lines  in 
the  Security  Council,  it  will  not  accomplish  every- 
thing that  some  would  like  to  see  accomplished. 
But  it  will  help.  It  will  ease  the  task  of  the 
Security  Council  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  deci- 
sions relating  to  the  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 
It  will  eliminate  many  of  the  arguments  that  have 
at  times  frustrated  the  work  of  the  Council.  The 
operations  of  the  Council  will  move  forward  more 
smoothly. 

I  must  remind  those  who  criticize  the  United 
Nations  that  it  takes  more  than  mere  machinery  to 
bring  world  peace.  In  my  opinion  the  machinery 
that  we  have  is  in  the  main  adequate.  But  if  the 
raw  material  that  goes  into  the  machine  is  bitter- 
ness and  friction  among  the  member  states  we 
cannot  expect  harmony  and  unity  to  result. 

How  can  we  in  the  General  Assembly  best  con- 
tribute to  bringing  about  the  progress  we  so  ear- 
nestly desire  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council?  I  think  that  a  full  discussion  of 
this  problem  in  the  General  Assembly  is  bound  to 
be  helpful.  The  General  Assembly  may  wish  to 
go  so  far  as  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  That  also  would  be  helpful.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  discussions  and  the  recom- 
mendations should  be  focused  on  the  general  objec- 
tives that  we  hope  will  be  attained.  Clearly  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  assume  to  dictate  tech- 
nical details.  The  Security  Council  itself  must 
determine  the  techniques,  the  methods  for  accom- 
plishing these  objectives.  If  the  best  way  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  which  we  may  recommend 
is  for  the  Security  Council  to  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, then  clearly  it  is  only  the  Security  Council 
that  can  perform  the  task. 

Any  resolution  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
see  fit  to  adopt  should  concern  itself  only  with  the 
broad  outlines  of  what  we  hope  to  achieve.  Any- 
thing that  we  recommend  should  be  realistic, 
should  be  attainable,  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
substantial  and  certain  progress. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to 
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indicate  specifically  the  United  States  attitude  to- 
wards the  proposals  advanced  thus  far  in  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  United  States  opposes  any  steps  in  the 
direction  of  amending  the  Charter.  It  is  well 
known  that  amendment  of  the  Charter  is  impossi- 
ble at  this  time.  The  resolution  proposed  by 
Australia  is  moderate  in  that  it  deals  with  general 
objectives.  We  believe  however  that  the  specific 
recommendation  that  the  permanent  members 
shall  refrain  from  exercising  their  veto  power 
except  in  the  cases  under  chapter  VII  of  the  Char- 
ter should  first  be  considered  by  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
the  position  of  the  United  States. 

1.  We  regard  the  principle  of  unanimity  as 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  the  great  powers  by  the  Charter  requires 
them  to  exert  every  effort  to  reach  agreement  on 
important  issues  before  the  Security  Council. 

3.  We  reaffirm  the  position  we  took  at  San  Fran- 
cisco that  the  veto  should  be  used  only  in  the 
very  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

4.  We  insist  that  the  use  of  the  veto  cannot  relieve 
any  state  from  its  fundamental  obligations  under 
the  Charter. 

5.  We  do  not  favor  amendment  of  the  Charter 
at  this  time,  although  we  hope  that  full  agree- 
ment, including  of  course  that  of  the  five  per- 
manent members,  may  make  it  possible  in  the 
future  to  modify  the  practice  of  great-power  una- 
nimity as  it  applies  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  under  Chapter  VI. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  voting  formula  should 
be  clarified  in  the  light  of  experience  and  practical 
need.  The  Security  Council  should  embark  upon 
this  task  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 

7.  In  particular,  we  believe  that  the  Security 
Council  should  agree  upon  as  complete  a  list  as 
possible  of  types  of  decisions  where  the  veto  does 
not  apply. 

8.  We  believe  that  article  27  makes  it  clear  that 
in  the  field  of  peaceful  settlement  no  state  should 
be  a  judge  in  its  own  cause. 

9.  The  problem  of  great-power  abstention  should 
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be  carefully  considered,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  digressing  a  moment  from  the 
written  text,  I  want  to  say  that  while  we  are 
opposed  at  this  time  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Charter,  we  are  in  favor  of  making  the  Charter 
work.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  issue  this  warning 
to  all  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  and  to 
the  Security  Council  itself.  If  this  Charter  does 
not  work,  if  its  functions  are  not  properly  per- 
formed, this  Organization  may  ultimately  go 
down  in  ruins.  The  League  of  Nations  perished ; 
this  Organization  must  not  perish.  It  must  go 
on ;  it  must  succeed.  There  is  beyond  these  doors, 
there  is  out  on  the  far-flung  reaches  of  the  earth, 
a  force  greater  than  the  Security  Council,  a  force 
greater  than  the  Assembly,  and  that  is  the  crystal- 
lized opinion  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  If  we 
cannot  attain  our  objectives  through  the  United 
Nations,  that  public  opinion  will  seek  another 
remedy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  therefore,  warn  all  who 
are  in  authority  in  this  Organization  to  stop,  look, 
listen,  and  consider  their  high  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities with  a  view  to  making  this  Organization 
work. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  that  members  of  the 
Security  Council  in  good  conscience  do  not  repre- 
sent in  the  Security  Council  their  own  govern- 
ments. They  represent  the  entire  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  Their  right  to  vote  is  not  a 
personal  possession.  They  have  no  right  to  cast 
a  vote  in  any  narrow  or  nationalistic  or  selfish 
interest.  At  the  bar  of  history  they  are  responsible 
for  administering  their  high  functions  in  the  inter- 
est of  international  peace  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  entire  United  Nations  Organization.  Any 
member  of  the  Security  Council  who  fails  to  per- 
form these  high  functions  has  no  proper  conception 
of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  Those  duties 
and  responsibilities  require  that  they  be  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  purposes  of 
the  Charter  and  in  a  manner  to  attain  its  lofty 
objectives.  Let  there  be  no  embezzlement  of  power 
by  the  Security  Council  or  by  any  member.  Stand- 
ing at  the  highest  point  of  the  world's  history,  the 
Security  Council  has  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
set  before  all  living  men  and  the  generations  that 


come  after  us  a  commanding  example  of  high 
duty  nobly  performed.  Humankind  will  pour  out 
its  gratitude  and  will  bless  them  if  they  will  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  May  God  endow  it 
and  its  members  with  a  clear  vision  of  their  duties 
and  with  a  high  courage  to  perform  every  obliga- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  world ! 

U.S.  Position  on  Establishment  of 
Trusteeship  System 

STATEMENT  BY  MEMBER  OF  THE  U.S. 
DELEGATION^ 

The  United  States  Delegation,  represented  here 
by  Congressman  Bloom  and  myself,  will  not  at  this 
time  comment  in  detail  upon  the  various  sub- 
stantive matters  before  this  committee.  We  will 
primarily  deal  now  with  the  matter  which  we  deem 
to  be  most  urgent,  that  is,  the  procedure  which  will 
enable  the  Trusteeship  Council  to  be  established 
at  this  session.  However,  before  passing  to  the 
question  of  procedure,  we  should  like  to  express, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  appreciation  of  the 
steps  which  have  already  been  taken  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  chapter  XI  and  chapters  XII 
and  XIII  of  the  Charter. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter — "The 
Declaration  Regarding  Nor  Self-Governing  Ter- 
ritories". At  London  the  United  States,  together 
with  other  members  of  this  committee,  took  the 
view  that  chapter  XI  of  the  Charter  should  re- 
ceive prompt  implementation.  This  view  was  in- 
corporated in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  which  requested  that  the  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  non-self-governing  terri- 
tories required  by  article  73  (e)  of  the  Charter 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary-General  so 
that  he  might  summarize  it  in  his  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  organization.  The  United  States 
adopted  a  broad  view  of  its  responsibilities  under 
chapter  XI  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral during  August  of  this  year  information  relat- 


'Made  in  Committee  IV  (Trusteeship)  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Nov.  7,  1946  by  John  Foster  Dulles  and  re- 
leased to  the  press  by  the  United  Nations  on  the  same 
date.  Mr.  Dulles  is  Alternate  U.  S.  Delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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ing  to  all  the  non-self-governing  territories  for 
which  it  is  administratively  responsible.  The 
United  States  has  noted  the  steps  taken  by  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  this  regard  and 
is  confident  that  the  beginning  now  being  made 
will  grow  into  a  process  which  will  greatly  aid 
the  non-self-governing  peoples  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  trusteeship  system  provided 
for  in  chapters  XII  and  XIII  of  the  Charter,  the 
United  States  Delegation  notes  with  satisfaction 
the  fulfilment  by  mandatory  powers  of  their 
declarations  of  intention,  made  at  London,  to  sub- 
mit trusteeship  proposals.  The  United  States  for 
its  part  is  prepared  similarly  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  and  extension  of  the  trusteeship  sys- 
tem. Yesterday  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  the  following  statement  which  he  authorized 
us  to  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly : 

"The  United  States  is  prepared  to  place  under 
trusteeship  with  the  United  States  as  the  adminis- 
tering authority,  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
and  any  Japanese  Islands  for  which  it  assumes 
responsibilities  as  a  result  of  the  second  World 
War.  In  so  far  as  the  Japanese  Mandated  Islands 
are  concerned  this  government  is  transmitting  for 
information  to  the  other  members  of  the  Security 
Council  and  to  New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines  a 
draft  of  a  strategic  area  trusteeship  agreement 
which  sets  forth  the  terms  upon  which  this  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  place  those  islands  under 
trusteeship.  At  an  early  date  we  plan  to  submit 
this  draft  agreement  formally  to  the  Security 
Council  for  its  approval." 

Five  mandatory  powers  have  now  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly  draft  terms  of  trusteeship  for 
eight  mandated  territories.  As  regards  these 
draft  terms,  the  United  States  believes  that  most  of 
them,  in  their  present  revised  form,  are  generally 
satisfactory  and  that  they  offer  a  reasonable  basis 
for  implementing  the  trusteeship  system.  The 
United  States  is  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  find  it  possible  to  set  up  the 
Trusteeship  Council  at  this  session.  However, 
that  will  not  happen  easily. 

In  this  trusteeship  matter  we  can  readily  fall 
into  a  morass  which  will  so  entangle  us  that  the 
trusteeship  provisions  of  the  Charter  will  never 


become  operative.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  the 
Charter  provisions  are  awkward  and  ambiguous. 
They  could  give  rise  to  prolonged  controversy  and 
lead  to  an  impasse. 

The  Charter  formula  for  constituting  the  Trus- 
teeship Council  is  such  that  before  there  can  be  a 
Trusteeship  Council,  trusteeship  agreements  must 
have  been  concluded  with  at  least  three  members 
of  the  United  Nations.  How  are  such  agreements 
to  be  reached  ? 

The  Charter  says:  "The  terms  of  trusteeship 
.  .  .  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  states  directly 
concerned,  including  the  mandatory  power  in  the 
case  of  territories  held  under  mandate  .  .  .  and 
shall  be  approved  as  provided  for  in  Articles  83 
and  85".  Articles  83  and  85  call  for  approval  by 
the  General  Assembly,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
strategic  areas  the  approval  shall  be  by  the 
Security  Council. 

At  the  moment  there  are  before  us  eight  pro- 
posed trusteeship  agreements,  all  in  relation  to 
mandated  territory  which  is  not  designated  as 
strategic.  Procedure  in  relation  to  these  agree- 
ments is  certain  in  at  least  two  respects :  First,  the 
terms  of  trusteeship  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  man- 
datory power ;  secondly,  the  terms  of  the  trustee- 
ship must  be  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
presumably  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Whether  any 
further  procedural  steps  are  required,  and  if  so 
what,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

In  the  case  of  the  mandated  territories  before 
us,  are  there  states  other  than  the  mandatory 
whose  agreement  must  be  obtained?  If  so,  how 
are  these  states  to  be  determined  and  how  should 
their  agreement  be  evidenced  ? 

It  can  be  contended  that  in  the  situations  before 
us  only  the  mandatory  power  is  "directly  con- 
cerned" within  the  meaning  of  the  Charter.  It  is 
true  that  the  Charter  uses  the  plural  "states".  But 
this  cannot  mean  that  in  every  case  of  trusteeship 
more  than  one  state  must  agree  as  to  the  terms  of 
trusteeship.  If  a  nation  which  is  sole  sovereign 
over  certain  colonial  territory  is  willing  to  put 
that  territory  under  trusteeship,  on  conditions 
agreeable  to  two-thirds  of  the  General  Assembly, 
surely  it  is  entitled  to  do  so.  Article  77  (c)  speaks 
of  "territories  voluntarily  placed  under  the  sys- 
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tern  by  states  responsible  for  their  administra- 
tion". Clearly,  in  these  cases  the  sovereign  is 
alone  the  state  "directly  concerned".  Therefore, 
the  fact  that  the  Charter  uses  the  plural  does  not 
require  us,  in  every  case,  to  find  several  states  whose 
preliminary  agreement  must  be  obtained.  The 
word  "states"  obviously  includes  the  singular  as 
well  as  the  plural  and  the  Charter  should  be  inter- 
preted as  though  it  read  "the  state  or  states  directly 
concerned".  Therefore,  it  can  be  powerfully  ar- 
gued that  where  the  territory  proposed  to  be  placed 
under  trusteeship  is  administered  by  a  single 
sovereign,  its  agreement  is  the  only  agreement  re- 
quired as  a  prelude  to  Assembly  action. 

The  American  Delegation  has  concluded  not 
only  that  such  interpretation  of  the  Charter  is 
legally  proper  but  that  it  is  the  fairest  and  most 
workable  interpretation  that  can  be  given  to  the 
Charter. 

Every  other  interpretation  suggested  will  in- 
volve us  in  difficulties  and  delays.  For  example,  it 
could  be  contended  that  the  phrase  "directly  con- 
cerned" looks  to  legal  title  and  that  where  more 
than  one  state  shares  the  title  it  is  the  agreement 
of  those  states  which  must  be  obtained. 

This  would  mean,  in  the  case  of  the  former  Ger- 
man colonies,  that  the  "states  directly  concerned" 
would  be  the  "Principal  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers"  in  whose  favor  Germany,  under  article 
119  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  renounced  all  her 
rights  and  titles  over  her  overseas  possessions. 
These  five  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Pow- 
ers were:  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Italy.  The  rights  of  Japan 
and  Italy  having  been  extinguished,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  could  claim  that,  as 
the  three  remaining  effective  Principal  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers,  they  and  they  alone  should  be 
considered  the  "states  directly  concerned"  because 
of  their  joint  title.  Probably  that  claim  would 
give  rise  to  argument  and  delay. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  Charter  test  of 
"direct  concern"  is  not  legal  but  practical.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  open  a  vast  field  for  specu- 
lation. Are  the  five  principal  powers  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  "states  directly  concerned" 
either  because  they  are  permanent  members  of  the 
Security   Council   or,    prospectively,    permanent 


members  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  ?  Can  states 
claim  to  be  "states  directly  concerned"  because  of 
geographic  propinquity  or  because  of  economic  or 
cultural  or  ethnic  ties  or  perhaps  merely  because 
they  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  ?  If  so,  what  is 
the  measuring  rod?  Is  the  geographic  propin- 
quity only  that  reflected  by  common  borders,  or  is 
it  enough  to  be  within  100  miles  or  1,000  miles  of 
the  trust  territory?  Or  even  2,500  miles,  as  one 
delegation  has  already  suggested?  How  much 
trade  is  necessary  to  justify  concern  on  economic 
grounds  ?  How  close  must  be  the  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural ties  ?  Such  questions  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  any  clear  answer.  If  we  assume  that  they  must 
all  be  answered  before  the  trusteeship  system  is 
established,  then  there  is  great  risk  that  the 
trusteeship  system  will  never  be  established. 

In  the  light  of  these  considerations  the  United 
States  Delegation  urges  that  the  Assembly,  and 
this  committee  on  its  behalf,  should  not  become 
involved  in  all  these  questions.  We  prefer  a  prac- 
tical procedure  which,  in  harmony  with  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Charter,  will,  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, permit  the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship 
system  and  the  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
trust  territories  the  benefit  of  that  system.  Con- 
cretely, we  propose : 

1.  That  a  small  subcommittee  of  this  committee 
should  be  established  to  consider  the  draft  trustee- 
ship agreements  before  us  and  to  negotiate  on  our 
behalf  in  relation  to  them ; 

2.  That  all  states  which  are  interested  be  given 
the  opportunity  promptly  to  submit  to  this  sub- 
committee and  to  the  mandatory  power  involved 
their  suggestions  regarding  these  proposed  trustee- 
ship agreements ; 

3.  That  after  hearing  such  suggestions  and  after 
consultation  with  the  subcommittee,  the  manda- 
tory power  concerned  shall  promptly  advise  the 
subcommittee  as  to  the  acceptability  of  those 
suggestions ; 

4.  That  the  agreements  reflecting  any  such  mod- 
ifications shall  then  be  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee and  referred  by  it  to  the  General  Assembly 
with  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  in 
each  case,  as  to  approval  or  disapproval. 

Under  this  procedure  every  state  which  is  inter- 
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ested,  whether  or  not  technically  a  state  "directly 
concerned",  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  whether 
it  be  near  or  far,  will  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  present  its  views.  All  would,  however,  without 
prejudice  to  any  rights  they  may  possess,  now 
forego  formal  classification  as  being,  or  not  being, 
states  "directly  concerned"  and  would  forego  for- 
mal signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement,  ac- 
cepting the  verdict  of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Assembly. 

If  any  state  other  than  the  mandatory  power 
is  a  state  "directly  concerned",  the  United  States 
has  a  strong,  and  we  believe  unassailable,  case  to 
be  considered  to  be  such  a  state.  We  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  title  conferred  under  the  treaties  of 
Versailles  and  of  Berlin.  We  are  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  and  will  be  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Trusteeship  Council 
when  established.  We  have  important  economic 
interests  in  all  the  mandated  areas,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  mandates,  and 
perhaps  others,  we  have  a  concern  based  upon 
geographic  and  other  considerations. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  willing  to  join 
with  others  in  accepting  a  system  of  equality  and 
not  asserting  a  special  position  in  relation  to  the 
agreements  now  before  us.  We  do  not  want  inter- 
minable and  inconclusive  discussion.  Neither  do 
we  want  an  interpretation  of  "states  directly  con- 
cerned" which  might  import  the  veto  system  into 
the  work  of  the  Assembly.  Accordingly,  the 
United  States,  without  prejudice  to  its  legal  rights 
and  on  the  assumption  that  others  will  do  the 
same,  is  prepared,  in  relation  to  the  trusteeship 
agreements  now  before  us,  to  agree  to  them  in  the 
form  in  which,  after  an  exchange  of  views,  they 
are  submitted  by  the  administering  authority, 
recommended  by  this  committee  and  approved  by 
two  thirds  of  the  Assembly. 

There  can  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  many  ear- 
nest opinions  with  respect  to  what  should  be  the 
terms  of  trusteeship  agreements.  No  doubt  many 
would  like  a  special  position  for  impressing  their 
views.  But  let  us  remember  that  such  a  special 
position  may  be  of  illusory  value.  For  under  the 
Charter  there  can  be  no  trusteeship  at  all  without 
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the  agreement  of  the  mandatory  power.  Let  us 
also  remember  that  if  there  is  trustee  at  all,  that  ob- 
ligatorily provides  the  inhabitants  of  the  trust  ter- 
ritories with  the  benefits  of  the  Charter.  By  it  the 
administering  authorities  are  obligated,  among 
other  things,  "to  promote  the  political,  economic, 
social,  and  educational  advancement  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  trust  territories,  and  their  pro- 
gressive development  towards  self-government  or 
independence  .  .  .  -"  Every  administering  au- 
thority is  by  the  Charter  required  "to  encourage  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  for  fundamental 
freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
language  or  religion  .  .  .  -" 

No  doubt  all  of  us  have  our  ideas  as  to  how  these 
objectives  should  be  attained,  and  all  of  us  would 
like  to  see  our  ideas  spelled  out  in  the  trusteeship 
agreements.  The  United  States  Delegation,  for 
its  part,  believes  that  the  agreements  now  before 
us  are  susceptible  of  improvement.  We  hope  that 
the  mandatory  powers  will  accept  changes  which 
might  bring  them  into  accord  with  the  views  of 
such  states  as  may  reasonably  claim  an  interest  in 
the  subject.  But  the  essential  is  to  establish  the 
Trusteeship  Council  and  to  make  operative  those 
basic  obligations  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Charter. 
We  can  proceed  without  excessive  insistence  upon 
the  expression  of  particular  views,  knowing  that 
the  Charter  itself  deals  with  the  essentials  and 
that  no  one  can  lawfully  subtract  one  jot  or  tittle 
from  chapter  XII  of  the  Charter  which  will  con- 
stitute the  overriding  constitution  for  the  peoples 
of  all  the  trust  territories. 

We  believe  that  history  will  not  judge  kindly 
any  who  take  a  position  which  would  in  fact  block 
the  establishment  of  the  trusteeship  system  and  its 
grant  to  dependent  peoples  of  the  right  to  eventual 
self-government  or  independence.  Let  us  have 
confidence  in  article  XII  of  the  Charter  as  a  con- 
stitution for  trusteed  areas;  let  us  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  two  thirds  of  the  Assembly  as  to  how  that 
Charter  should  be  implemented;  let  us  assume  the 
good  faith  of  our  fellow  members  who  now  pro- 
pose trusteeship.  Under  these  conditions  this  As- 
sembly can  accomplish  one  of  its  most  urgent  and 
most  difficult  tasks— that  is  to  establish  the  trustee- 
ship system  now. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Twelve  months  have  passed, 
since  the  constitution  of  UNESCO  was  drawn  up— 
twelve  troubled  and  war-weary  months  that  have 
demonstrated  once  more  the  urgent  need  for  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We 
here  assembled  have  now  reached  the  solemn  but 
hopeful  day  on  which  the  constitution  of 
UNESCO  is  to  be  made  a  living  force  by  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  advance  that  understanding.  To 
the  development  of  that  program  the  Preparatory 
Commission,  under  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  has  contributed  many  months 
of  devoted  and  fruitful  effort. 

As  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
this  Conference  I  can  assure  you  that,  although 
UNESCO  is  as  yet  but  little  understood  anywhere 
in  the  world,  its  hopes  and  goals  have  the  complete 
and  the  fervent  support  of  my  country  and  its 
people. 

The  United  States  Congress,  in  formally  ap- 
proving the  membership  of  my  country  in 
UNESCO,  created  a  United  States  National  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  article  VII  of  UNESCO's  constitu- 
tion. This  Commission  is  a  body  unique  in  Ameri- 
can history.  It  unites  in  one  assembly  spokesmen 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  learned  professions;  of 
the  educational  system  at  all  levels ;  of  radio,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  the  press ;  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  labor  and  agriculture,  and  of  religious 
bodies ;  and  of  many  other  American  groups  that 
are  now  working  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 

In  September  the  United  States  Commission  met 
for  four  days  of  spirited  discussion  to  advise  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  this  conference.  My 
nine  associates,  appointed  by  President  Truman  to 
our  Delegation  here,  are  all  of  them  members  of 
the  United  States  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  period  of  history 
that  encourages  pleasant  dreams.  Peace  will  not 
be  established  by  wishful  words,  no  matter  how 


eloquent  the  expression  or  how  noble  the  senti- 
ments. If  UNESCO  is  to  contribute  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  it  must  do  so  through  its  program  of 
education  and  of  scientific  and  cultural  exchanges. 
This  program  must  be  soundly  conceived,  boldly 
planned,  and  energetically  executed.  This  pro- 
gram must  look  toward  the  decade  ahead  and  not 
merely  towards  this  year  and  next  year. 

On  what  principles  should  such  a  program  be 
based  % 

First,  its  primary  goal  must  be  a  firm  peace  built 
on  genuine  understanding  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report  submit- 
ted by  the  United  States  National  Commission  to 
the  Department  of  State :  "UNESCO  is  not  con- 
ceived of  as  an  international  undertaking  to  pro- 
mote education  and  science  and  culture  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  rather  through  education,  science 
and  culture,  to  advance  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  American  Delegation  should  support  those 
proposals  for  action  which  give  promise  of  ad- 
vancing directly  and  significantly  the  cause  of 
peace  through  understanding." 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation  accepts  this  principle  as  formu- 
lated by  its  National  Commission.  This  principle 
would  affect  the  structure  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
UNESCO.  This  principle  would  minimize  the 
danger  that  UNESCO  will  develop  into  a  loose 
federation  of  specialized  groups,  each  pursuing 
its  own  interest  on  the  quite  human  assumption 
that  each  holds  a  master  key  to  world  understand- 
ing. This  is  a  very  real  danger.  We  must  not 
emerge  from  this  conference  as  a  series  of  special 
interest  groups  labeled  "creative  arts",  "natural 
sciences",  "mass  media",  and  so  forth,  insulated 
from  each  other  and  competing  or  "logrolling" 
for  attention  and  a  share  of  the  budget. 


Address  made  at  the  First  General  Conference  of 
UNESCO  at  Paris  on  Nov.  23,  1946  and  released  to  the 
press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Benton  is  Chairman  of  the 
American  Delegation. 
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Specialized  skills  and  interests  should  be  placed 
in  the  service  of  the  common  cause — the  cause  of 
peace  through  understanding.  Each  in  its  own 
field  must  seek  to  stimulate  interchange  on  a  world 
scale ;  but  the  common  cause  must  not  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  service  of  any  special  field  or  any 
group  of  fields. 

Thus,  my  first  principle  is  an  integrating  prin- 
ciple to  protect  us  against  the  divisive  forces  that 
beset  us.  I  suggest  that  UNESCO  be  organized 
around  its  great  central  unifying  objective  rather 
than  on  the  many  foundations  of  the  various  dis- 
ciplines and  fields  of  knowledge  into  which  its 
intellectual  resources  are  divided.  The  channels 
through  which  it  will  act  will  themselves  exert  an 
integrating  influence  upon  its  activities.  These 
channels  seem  to  me  to  be  three  in  number.  First, 
we  have  the  traditional  role  of  formal  education ; 
secondly,  the  emerging  role  of  scientific  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  in  which  the  Institute  of  Intel- 
lectual Cooperation  bravely  pioneered,  and 
thirdly,  the  new  and  relatively  unexplored  field  of 
mass  education  at  the  adult  level.  Through  these 
three  channels  we  can  perhaps  best  integrate  the 
efforts  of  the  specialists  and  focus  them  upon  the 
common  goal. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  principle :  to  concentrate 
our  efforts  upon  our  primary  objective — the  build- 
ing of  peace  through  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

My  second  principle  is  that  the  means  employed 
by  UNESCO  should  be  adapted  to  the  end  I  have 
outlined.  Let  me  quote  again  from  the  report  of 
the  United  States  National  Commission :  "In  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Commission  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization  in  the  present 
crisis  is  so  great  and  so  pressing  that  the  Organ- 
ization should  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  proper 
means,  however  novel  or  however  costly,  which 
give  promise  of  success.  UNESCO  is  itself  a  new 
agency,  daring  in  purpose  and  novel  in  structure. 
The  means  it  employs  should  be  appropriate  to  its 
nature.  It  must  serve  as  the  cutting  edge  for  in- 
ternational action." 

I  shall  cite  as  a  prime  example  of  a  means  ap- 
propriate to  its  nature  the  mass  education  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  This  goal  can  only  be 
achieved  in  the  world  as  a  whole  through  the  mod- 


ern instruments  of  mass  communications — the 
modern  press,  the  radio,  and  the  motion  picture. 
Because  these  new  instruments  of  world  communi- 
cation have  been  vulgarized  on  occasion  and  have 
even  been  perverted  and  misused  for  mass  decep- 
tion does  not  mean  that  they  cannot  be  employed, 
by  those  who  wish  so  to  employ  them,  for  the  high 
purposes  of  knowledge  and  truth.  The  use  of 
such  instruments  for  mass  education  is  little  un- 
derstood by  many  of  the  world's  scholars  and  intel- 
lectuals. The  first  sentence  of  the  UNESCO  con- 
stitution states  that  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  defenses  of  peace  must  be  constructed.  We  in 
the  American  Delegation  understand  that  to  mean 
all  men,  not  merely  elite  groups  with  special  train- 
ing. 

Scholars  and  scientists  and  philosophers  and 
artists  are  the  sources  and  wellsprings  of  the 
world's  culture.  We  can  no  longer  wait  upon  slow 
seepage  to  bring  their  work  to  the  masses  of  man- 
kind. The  ordinary  men  and  women  of  the  world 
are  athirst  for  knowledge.  Their  stride  is  the 
stride  of  a  giant.  They  will  march  surely  as  they 
have  the  knowledge  or  blindly  as  they  lack  it. 

As  vice  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
for  eight  years  I  saw  that  the  riches  of  human 
learning  need  not — indeed  cannot  and  must  not — 
be  the  hoard  and  the  monopoly  of  the  few.  I 
learned  that  without  sacrifices  of  intellectual  in- 
tegrity it  is  possible  to  reach  millions  of  ordinary 
men  and  women  by  the  new  instruments  of  com- 
munication, and  to  provide  them  with  stimulus 
to  thought  and  intelligent  action.  Here  is  the 
great  educational  challenge  of  the  future — for 
UNESCO  and  for  all  of  us. 

The  task  UNESCO  faces  is  a  staggering  one. 
It  is  a  grim  fact  that  more  than  half  the  people 
of  the  world  are  living  under  some  degree  of 
political  censorship.  It  is  a  grim  fact  that  more 
than  half  the  earth's  population — and  not  the 
same  half — is  illiterate. 

The  hopeful  side  of  the  picture  is  that  men  every- 
where have  an  innate  yearning  for  understanding. 
Further,  they  have  the  capacity  to  achieve  it.  The 
anthropologists  have  demonstrated  that,  biologi- 
cally, all  races  and  peoples  have  in  roughly  equal 
measure  the  same  potentialities  for  understand- 
ing and  for  creative  work.  Men  have  struggled 
for  centuries  to  bring  into  being  the  ideal  of  po- 
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litical  democracy ;  the  streets  of  this  beautiful  city 
have  run  red  for  that  ideal.  More  recently  men 
have  struggled  for  economic  democracy.  I  propose 
for  UNESCO  the  developement  of  means  adequate 
to  a  third  goal — the  goal  of  cultural  democracy; 
the  opportunity  for  all  to  share  in  the  ideas  and 
the  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate intelligently  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

UNESCO  does  not  believe  and  cannot  believe 
that  peace  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  intellectual 
and  cultural  subjugation  of  the  world  by  any 
single  political  philosophy  or  through  the  con- 
version of  the  world  to  any  single  religious  faith. 
UNESCO  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  neither 
the  forced  unification  of  the  world  of  the  spirit 
nor  the  forced  standardization  of  the  world  of 
the  mind  can  give  men  peace,  but  only  a  world 
democracy  of  mind  as  well  as  spirit.  Cultural 
democracy  implies  cultural  integrity,  as  true  polit- 
ical democracy  implies  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
son and  his  personal  integrity  and  self-respect. 
The  cultural  democracy  which  UNESCO  pro- 
poses is  a  democracy  of  mind  and  spirit  in  which 
every  culture  shall  be  free  to  live  and  develop  in 
itself  and  in  the  great  community  to  common 
culture.  Free  men  do  not  fear  ideas;  free  men 
are  not  afraid  of  thought;  free  men  are  eager  to 
confront  the  differences  and  rich  varieties  that  life 
presents,  and  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
things  they  take  as  true.  This,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  been  the  path  of  freedom. 

This  brings  me  to  my  third  and  last  principle : 
the  scope  of  our  program,  over  the  years  ahead, 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  task. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  goal  for  UNESCO 
is  impossible  of  attainment  within  the  significant 
future ;  that  the  task  is  so  immense  that  UNESCO 
can  make  only  a  minor  contribution  to  it,  scarcely 
decisive  in  the  issue  of  war  and  peace. 

My  answer  again  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
new  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  cultural  forces  of 
the  world. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Horace  Mann,  a  great 
pioneer  of  American  education,  was  establishing 
the  common  school  system  of  Massachusetts.  The 
system  he  founded  became  the  model  for  public 
education  throughout  the  48  States.  It  was  harder 
for  Horace  Mann  to  travel  from  Boston  to  Pitts- 
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field,  about  a  hundred  miles  away,  than  it  was 
for  the  American  Delegates  to  this  Conference  to 
fly  from  Washington  to  Paris.  It  was  far  harder 
for  Horace  Mann  to  communicate  with  Pittsfield 
than  it  is  for  the  president  of  Harvard  University 
to  talk  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  China. 
The  despair  one  feels  in  thinking  of  the  immen- 
sity of  UNESCO's  tremendous  responsibilities  is 
mitigated  when  we  think  of  instruments  now  at 
our  disposal.  In  fact,  if  the  ideas  which  we 
espouse  here  are  as  dynamic  as  were  those  of 
Horace  Mann,  there  is  no  reason  for  despair. 

Thus  my  fears  for  UNESCO  are  not  the  lack 
of  instruments  or  the  absence  of  interest  or  capac- 
ity on  the  part  of  ordinary  people  everywhere. 
My  fears  are  that  we  ourselves,  we  of  UNESCO, 
will  not  set  our  sights  high  enough  for  the  long 
range;  that  the  leaders  of  our  nations  will  not 
perceive  the  true  potentialities  of  UNESCO ;  and 
that  the  financial  and  political  support  accorded 
UNESCO  will  not  permit  us  to  proportion  our 
program  to  the  job  ahead  of  us. 

I  do  not  now  propose,  however,  an  expansion 
of  the  budget  advanced  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission.  In  fact,  it  may  well 
be  advisable  to  scale  the  first  year's  expenditures 
downward. 

War  has  left  its  historic  wake  of  destruction, 
hunger,  and  disease.  The  world  is  now  struggling 
back  toward  physical  and  financial  health.  We 
must  not  risk  the  foundering  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  or  its  specialized  agencies  by  asking  na- 
tions to  assume  heavy  new  financial  burdens  at 
a  moment  when  many  of  them  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  subsist  and  rebuild.  Neither  should  we 
risk  devitalizing  this  great  enterprise  by  making 
it  largely  the  responsibility  of  a  few  nations. 

The  coming  year,  I  think  we  are  agreed,  should 
be  a  year  of  exploring  and  planning — planning 
accompanied  by  the  launching  of  a  small  number 
of  crucial  projects,  which  will  clearly  demonstrate 
the  worth  and  the  significance  of  our  undertaking. 
This  year  of  planning  will  bring  further  clarifica- 
tion of  purposes,  will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  our 
own  experience  and  for  demonstration  to  our  peo- 
ples of  some  of  the  kinds  of  things  we  can  accom- 
plish. 

But  of  one  thing  we  must  be  careful :  the  budget 
for  1947  must  not  be  regarded  by  our  governments 
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or  our  peoples  as  establishing  the  norm  for  future 
years ;  I  suggest  we  present  the  1947  budget  as  a 
fledgling  budget.     If  we  think  of  it  as  the  fledg- 
ling that  indeed  it  is,  while  we  test  our  wings  and 
plan  our  course  of  flight,  this  will  prepare  our 
governments  for  the  more  costly   projects  that 
UNESCO  must  embrace  when  the  world  emerges 
from  this  period  of  struggle  for  subsistence.     Fu- 
ture budgets  must  be  scaled  to  the  magnitude  of 
UNESCO's  opportunities  and  to  the  promise  of 
UNESCO's  organization  as  it  grows  in  strength. 
As    understanding    develops    throughout    the 
world,  the  unproductive  cost  of  armaments  can 
and  must  come  down.    The  combined  budgets  of 
all  nations  for  their  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments for  this  year  is,  I  would  guess,  at  least  ten 
thousand  times  the  size  of  any  budget  now  con- 
templated for  UNESCO.     In  each  country  the 
military  establishment  is  an  unproductive  drain 
on  the  economy  as  is  a  fire-insurance  premium  an 
unproductive    expenditure    for    a    home-owner. 
When   his   fire-insurance   premium  becomes   un- 
bearably large,  the  home-owner  seeks  ways  to  re- 
duce it  by  reducing  the  risk  of  fire. 

To  the  world  citizenry  UNESCO  is  a  vehicle 
through  which  the  risk  of  fire  can  be  reduced. 
Surely  it  is  good  business  to  put  money  into 
UNESCO  when  the  risk  against  which  we  are 
protecting  ourselves  is  war. 

UNESCO  has  been  called  into  existence  to  serve 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  without  distinction  of 
race  or  nationality,  sex  or  language  or  economic 
condition.  I  trust  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  all  nations  will  have  taken  their  place  as 
members  of  this  organization. 

UNESCO  belongs  to  the  people  and  not  to  the 
scholars  and  intellectuals,  though  the  opportunity 
for  leadership  is  theirs.  The  people  will  ask  one 
question:  What  is  UNESCO  doing  for  peace? 
The  people  will  not  accept  excuses.  If  we  offer 
such,  they  will  merely  ignore  us. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  to  help 
make  peace :  that  is  the  task  of  UNESCO.  It  is 
the  hardest,  longest,  largest  task  that  men  can 
undertake.  Peace  cannot  be  built  by  little  men, 
with  a  little  money,  in  a  little  way.  UNESCO 
needs  strong  men  and  bold  men.  To  those  who  are 
strong  and  bold  for  peace  the  people  will  not  deny 
the  backing  they  need.    The  people  will  give  their 
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support  and  far  more.    They  will  give  their  devo- 
tion, their  hearts,  and  their  minds. 

The  military  experts  have  said  there  is  no  de- 
fense against  the  weapons  of  modern  war.  They 
are  right.  There  is  no  military  defense.  But 
there  is  another,  a  greater  defense,  which  is  not 
military.  The  people  have  sent  us  here  to  build  it. 
That  defense  must  be  built  by  us  and,  as  the  con- 
stitution of  UNESCO  declares,  it  must  be  built 
in  the  minds  of  men.  It  must  be  built  in  the  minds 
of  all  men — everywhere. 


Foreign  Relations  Papers — Continued  from  page  985 
The  United  States  was  one  of  42  signatories  to  a 
multilateral  treaty  on  limiting  manufacture  and 
regulating  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs.  A  re- 
quest by  the  Afghanistan  Government  for  nego- 
tiation of  a  treaty  establishing  official  relations 
was  considered  "premature"  because  the  United 
States  had  not  yet  recognized  that  Government. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  agreed  that  prog- 
ress on  drafting  of  a  treaty  for  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  "would  be  more  definitely 
assured  by  direct  and  verbal  exchange  of  views" 
between  the  two  Governments.  A  provisional  com- 
mercial agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of  notes. 

Of  interest  to  students  of  international  law  are 
replies  by  the  Department  of  State  to  inquiries  on 
the  following  subjects:  immunity  of  foreign  states 
from  suits  in  Federal  and  State  courts;  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  before  foreign 
courts;  definition  of  a  commercial  attache;  infor- 
mation whether  such  an  official  is  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic immunity. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1931,  volume  I,  was  compiled  by 
William  F.  Cargo,  Victor  J.  Farrar,  Gustave  A. 
Nuermberger,  John  Gilbert  Keid,  and  William  K. 
Willoughby  under  the  direction  of  E.  Wilder 
Spaulding,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Kesearch  and 
Publication,  and  E.  R.  Perkins,  Editor  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Volumes.  Copies  of  volume  I 
(cix,  961  pp.)  will  be  available  shortly  and  may 
be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  for  $2.75 
each. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings  1 


In  Session  as  of  November  24,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee •    .    . 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA-Intergovernmental   Committee    on    Refugees     (IGCR) 
Joint  Planning  Committee. 

General  Assembly 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 


German  External  Property  Negotiations  with  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

PICAO: 

Interim  Council 


Divisional 

Meteorological  Division   . 
Communications  Division 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment:  First  Meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee. 


Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

IARA:  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Custodial  Claims. 

UNESCO: 

"  Month"  Exhibition 

General  Conference 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake 

Success 
Flushing  Meadows    .    . 
Lake  Success 


Lisbon 


ILO:  Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles:    Brussels 

International  Whaling  Conference 

Scheduled  for  November  1946 -January  1947 

ILO:  Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Pub- 
lic Works 


Montreal 


Montreal 
Montreal 

London    . 


Washington 
Washington 


New  York 
Brussels  . 


Paris 
Paris 


Washington 


Brussels 


Rubber  Study  Group  Meeting I  The  Hague  .   .   . 

1  Calendar  prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

October  23 
November  10 

September  3 


September  4- 
November  18 

October  29-November  26 
November  19 

October  15 


October  24 
October  28 

November  4 
November  6 

November-  December 
November  19- 
December  10  (tentative) 
November  16-25 

November  20 


November  25-December  3 


November  25-30 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


PICAO: 
Divisional 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 


United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs •    •    •    • 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission 


Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Population  Commission 


Meeting  of  Postal  Experts •    •    •    • 

Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  For- 
malities 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly  .    . 

UNRRA  Council,  Sixth  Session 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR) :  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 


Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 


Geneva 


Lake  Success . 


Lake  Success , 


New  York 
Geneva   . 


Washington 
Washington. 
London  .    . 


Washington 


Caracas 
Caracas 


November  26 
December  3 
January  7 
January  14 


November  27 

January  20-February  28 

(tentative) 
January  20-February  5 

(tentative) 
January  20-February  5 

(tentative) 
January  27-February  13 

(tentative) 
January  27-February  11 

(tentative) 
January  27-February  11 

(tentative) 
December  10 
January  14-29 

December  2-12 
December  10 
December  16 

January  6-11 

January  12-24 
January  12-24 


Activities  and  Developments* 


UNRRA  Council:  Sixth  Session 

[Released  to  the  press  by  UNRRA  November  20] 

The  sixth  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council  will  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  it  was  announced  No- 
vember 20  at  UNRRA  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton. The  session  will  open  on  December  10  at  the 
Shoreham  Hotel.  A  brief  session  is  planned  deal- 
ing with  policy  questions,  including  the  transfer  of 
certain  UNRRA  functions  to  other  international 
agencies.  The  agenda  will  be  adopted  at  the  open- 
ing meeting. 
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International  Whaling  Conference:  First  Plenary  Session 

ADDRESS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON  < 


I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
welcoming  you  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  convening  of  this  International  "Whaling 
Conference  is  gratifying  not  only  because  it  marks 
an  advance  in  international  cooperative  effort  in 
whale  conservation  but  also  because  it  illustrates 
increasing  cooperation  among  the  nations  in  the 
solution  of  international  conservation  problems. 

The  work  of  this  Conference  is,  first,  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  and  codification  of  existent 
regulations  and,  second,  to  establish  effective  ad- 
ministrative machinery  for  the  modification  of 
these  regulations  from  time  to  time  in  the  future 
as  conditions  may  require. 

Previous  conferences  have  recognized  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  establish  permanent  inter- 
national machinery  to  deal  with  whaling  questions 
and  to  avoid  the  frequent  formal  international 
conferences  and  protocols  which  have  character- 
ized the  history  of  whaling  regulations.  The 
United  States  proposals  for  a  permanent  whaling 
commission  and  for  codification  of  existing  regu- 
lations are  a  manifestation  of  the  recognized  need 
to  place  whale  conservation  on  a  permanent  basis. 
These  proposals  have  been  presented  to  you  as  a 
basis  for  your  deliberations  at  this  Conference. 

While  the  immediate  task  of  this  Conference 
is  primarily  of  an  administrative  character  in 
establishing  the  long-range  machinery  for  regu- 
lation, the  broad  objectives  of  whale  conservation 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  In  wide  per- 
spective, all  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  re- 
sponsibility and  interest  in  maintaining  and  de- 
veloping the  whale  stocks.  These  whale  stocks 
are  a  truly  international  resource  in  that  they 
belong  to  no  single  nation  nor  to  a  group  of  na- 
tions, but  rather  they  are  the  wards  of  the  entire 
world.  It  is  true  that  the  whalers  of  only  a  few 
nations  have,  during  any  one  period,  chosen  to 
exploit  this  common  resource.    It  has  not  been  so 


long  since  this  country  was  the  primary  exploiter 
of  the  world's  stocks,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
look  back  with  regret  to  the  fact  that  the  world 
in  that  era  did  not  take  its  conservation  responsi- 
bilities more  seriously. 

Whale  conservation  must  be  an  international 
endeavor,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  each  nation,  what- 
ever its  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  whaling,  will 
ultimately  participate  actively  in  the  great  task 
of  fostering  and  developing  this  common  resource. 

As  I  turn  this  meeting  over  to  you,  I  do  so  with  no 
question  as  to  the  outcome.  You  are  not  new  to 
this  problem  of  whale  conservation  and  develop- 
ment— many  of  you  are  authors  of  this  program — 
most  of  you  have  worked  closely  together  for  many 
years  in  striving  toward  the  best  possible  means  for 
preserving  international  whale  stocks,  and  all  of 
you  are  here  with  similar  purpose  and  similar 
aims. 

May  I  then  wish  you  great  success  in  the  work  of 
this  Conference  and  a  pleasant  stay  here. 


THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Consular  Offices 

The  American  Mission  at  Tirana,  Albania,  was 
closed  on  November  15,  1946. 


Diplomatic  Office 

The  American  Mission  at  New  Delhi,  India,  was 
raised  to  an  Embassy  on  November  1, 1946. 


*Made  at  the  opening  plenary  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Whaling  Conference  at  Washington  on  Nov.  20, 
1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

United  States  Accepts  Membership  in 
Provisional  Maritime  Consultative 
Council 

[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  notify- 
ing the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its 
acceptance  of  membership  in  the  Provisional  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  November  21. 

Notification  to  the  British  Government  of  the 
acceptance  is  in  accord  with  the  procedure  deter- 
mined at  the  second  session  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton October  24-30,  1946.1 

The  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council 
was  organized  at  the  Washington  meeting  as  an 
interim  group  pending  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent world  maritime  organization  that  can  be 
integrated  with  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
Maritime  Consultative  Council  became  non-exist- 
ent as  of  October  31, 1946. 

At  the  close  of  its  Washington  meeting,  the 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions stating  that  it  had  agreed  to  recommend  to  its 
member  governments  the  establishment,  through 
the  machinery  of  United  Nations,  of  a  permanent 
international  shipping  organization  within  a  de- 
fined scope. 

Representatives  of  the  following  nations  were 
present  at  the  Washington  sessions : 

Australia,  Brazil,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  Den- 
mark, France,  Greece,  India,  Netherlands,  New 
Zealand,  Norway,  Poland,  Sweden,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 

U.S.  Delegation  to  Industrial  Com- 
mittee on  Building,  Civil  Engineering 
and  Public  Works  of  ILO 

[Released  to  the  press  November  22] 

The  Secretary  of  State  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 22  that  the  President  has  approved  the  com- 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  6, 1946,  p.  631 ;  and  Nov.  3,  p.  816. 
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position  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Committee  on 
Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  These 
nominations  were  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Lewis  B.  Schwellenbach.  This  meeting 
is  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  No- 
vember 25  to  December  3, 1946. 

The  other  countries  scheduled  to  participate 
are:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland,  France, 
India,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Po- 
land,   Sweden,    Switzerland,    Union    of    South 
Africa,   and   United   Kingdom.      This   meeting 
stems  from  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  in 
January  1945  of  establishing  seven  major  Indus- 
trial Committees  for  the  purpose  of  paying  closer 
attention  to  the  individual  industries  and  thus 
implementing  the  previously  evolved  general  prin- 
ciples governing  labor  standards  and  social  policy 
on  an  individual  industry  basis.   In  line  with  these 
objectives  the  ILO  has  already  held  the  initial 
meetings  of  five  of  the  Industrial  Committees: 
Coal  Mining,  Inland  Transport,  Iron  and  Steel, 
Metal  Trades,  and  Textiles,  in  all  of  which  the 
United  States  Government  was  represented  by 
complete  delegations.    As  in  the  case  of  the  previ- 
ously held  committee  meetings,  the  first  session  of 
the    Building,    Civil    Engineering    and    Public 
Works  Committee  is  expected  to  be  largely  organ- 
izational in  character  and  to  lend  itself  to  prelim- 
inary explorations  into  the  fields  of  social  policy 
in  which  future  international  cooperation  in  the 
world's  construction  industries  may  be  undertaken. 
The  composition  of  the  United  States  Delegation 
is  as  follows : 

REPRESENTING      THE      GOVERNMENT      OF      THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Members 

Robert  J.  Myers,  Manpower  Division,  Office  of  Military 
Government  for  Germany  (U.  S.)  ;  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Designate,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Winchester  E.  Reynolds,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Buildings,  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.O. 

Advisers 

Herman  Byer,  Acting  Chief,  Employment  and  Occupa- 

( Continued  on  page  1022) 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


Czechoslovakia  Provides  for  Compensation  of  Claimants 


Under  Nationalization  Program 1 


[Released  to  the  press  November  20] 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  is  now  publishing 
from  time  to  time  in  its  official  gazette,  the  Uredni 
List,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  enterprises 
taken  over  pursuant  to  the  four  nationalization 
decrees  signed  October  25, 1945.  The  decrees  pro- 
vide that  compensation  will  be  made  to  all  persons 
or  legal  corporations  except  those  who  engaged  in 
activities  against  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
integrity,  democratic  constitution,  safety,  or  de- 
fense of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  All  claimants 
must  prove  that  they  do  not  come  within  these 
classifications.  There  is  some  possibility  that  pro 
rata  compensation  may  be  given  innocent  stock- 
holders. The  assets  and  liabilities  of  nationalized 
enterprises  are  determined  as  of  January  1,  1946, 
and  compensation  therefor  will  be  based  on  the 
official  prices  of  October  27,  1945.  However,  if 
these  are  not  available,  the  price  will  be  established 
by  official  valuation  after  deducting  liabilities. 
Compensation  claims  for  nationalized  enterprises 
may  now  be  filed  directly  with  Department  IV  of 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  the  claim- 
ant's convenience  only,  the  Department  of  State 
will  act  as  transmitting  agent  for  filing  such  claims. 
At  present  there  is  no  time  limit  for  such  filing. 
Claims  should  be  in  sextuplicate  (an  original  and 
five  copies).  Claimants  sending  their  claims  di- 
rectly to  Czechoslovakia  should  mail  one  copy  to 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  addition  to  an  indication  that  claimants  do 
not  come  within  the  classifications  mentioned 
above,  claims  should  include:  (1)  evidence  of 
claimant's  American  nationality ;  naturalized  indi- 
viduals should  specify  certificate  number,  date,  and 
place  of  naturalization,  and  request  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  at  Philadelphia, 


Pa.,  to  furnish  evidence  thereof  for  transmission 
with  their  claim;  (2)  a  full  description  of  the 
property  in  question,  its  location  and  clear  proof 
of  title  thereto,  including  a  statement  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  acquisition  of  claimant's  own- 
ership or  other  interest  therein;  (3)  evidence  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  non- American  inter- 
est in  the  property,  if  known;  and  (4)  a  detailed 
itemized  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  on 
January  1,  1946  and  their  value  based,  if  known, 
on  prices  of  October  27, 1945  together  with  proper 
and  sufficient  evidence  thereof. 

Documentary  evidence  should  consist  of  original 
documents  or  certified  copies  of  originals  and  affi- 
davits to  support  every  essential  allegation.  Doc- 
uments filed  as  evidence  should  be  numbered  con- 
secutively and  cited  by  number  immediately  after 
the  allegations  in  support  of  which  the  documents 
are  filed. 

When  a  claimant  is  represented  by  an  attorney  in 
Czechoslovakia,  the  latter  should  have  a  power  of 
attorney  evidencing  his  authority  to  act  in  such 
capacity.  If  such  representation  is  desired,  the 
Department  will,  upon  request,  furnish  a  list  of 
attorneys  which  it  has  received  from  the  chambers 
of  lawyers  for  Bohemia,  Moravia-Silesia,  and  Slo- 
vakia, and  the  claimant  may  communicate  directly 
with  the  attorney  selected.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  Department  of  State  can  not 
assume  responsibility  for  the  attorneys  selected,  the 
preparation  of  claims,  or  the  obtaining  of  appro- 
priate evidence  in  support  of  allegations. 

The  procedures  above  outlined  are  only  for 


1An  article  on  the  nationalization  program  in  Czecho- 
slovakia will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  of  Dec.  8,  1946. 
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claims  under  the  nationalization  laws  and  do  not 
purport  to  cover  cases  of  property  requisitioned  or 
otherwise  taken  by  the  Government. 

The  following  enterprises  were  nationalized  by 
the  above-mentioned  Czechoslovak  decrees : 

(a)  All  private  insurance  interests;  joint  stock 
companies  engaged  in  banking  and  financial  trans- 
actions (joint  stock  banks) ;  certain  mines  and 
mining  enterprises,  power  plants,  and  installations 
(with  few  exceptions) ;  numerous  enterprises  of 
the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries ;  sugar 
factories  and  refineries ;  industrial  distilleries  and 
spirit  refineries;  breweries  with  a  1937  output  of 
more  than  150,000  hectoliters  of  beer ;  certain  enter- 
prises of  the  armament  industry;  certain  iron, 
steel,  and  non-ferrous  metal  works  and  steel-roll- 
ing mills ;  certain  rolling,  pressing,  and  drawing- 
mills;  enterprises  for  cellulose  manufacture; 
gramaphone  record  factories ;  flour  mills  having  a 
capacity  of  at  least  60  tons  of  grain  a  day  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1945,  and  enterprises  for  the  manufacture 
of  veneer  and  plywood  and  two  types  of  glass  works 
existing  on  that  date ; 

(&)  The  following  enterprises  having  the  aver- 
age number  of  employees  set  after  their  names 
between  the  dates  indicated: 

(1)  Between  January  1,  1938  and  January  1, 


1940,  those  enterprises  producing  porcelain  for 
industrial  use  and  asbestos  cement  goods — 150; 
margarine  factories — 150;  sawmills — 150;  print- 
ing textiles — 200 ;  paper  mills — 300 ;  sawmills  con- 
nected with  woodworking  industries  and  inde- 
pendent factories  of  woodenware — 300;  certain 
spinning  mills  for  cotton,  worsted  yarn,  woolen 
yarn,  flax,  jute,  and  artificial  fibers — 400 ;  certain 
weaving  mills  for  wool,  silk,  and  artificial  fibers 
and  enterprises  manufacturing  carpets,  blankets, 
lace,  galloons,  hosiery,  and  knitwear — 400 ;  certain 
spinning  mills  reclaiming  textile  waste,  factories 
making  thread  and  yarn — 400;  cotton- weaving 
mills — 500 ;  clothing  industry — 500 ;  chocolate  and 
sweets  factories — 500. 

(2)  Between  July  1, 1938  and  July  1, 1940,  those 
enterprises  basically  producing  building  and  in- 
dustrial ceramics,  glazed  tiles,  porcelain  and  lime, 
quarrying  of  limestone — 150;  brickworks — 200. 

(3)  Between  January  1,  1939  and  January  1, 

1941,  those  enterprises  manufacturing  artificial 
leather  and  leather  goods — 400. 

(4)  Between  January  1,  1942  and  January  1, 
1944,  foundries  of  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel, 
and  non-ferrous  metals — 400;  metallurgical  in- 
dustry, electrical  engineering,  precision  tool  mak- 
ing, and  optical  instruments  enterprises — 500. 


U.S.-CzechosIovak  Agreement  on  Commercial  Policy 
and  Compensation  Claims 


[Released  to  the  press  November  21] 

On  November  14,  1946  identical  notes  were  ex- 
changed between  the  Ambassador  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Dr.  Juraj  Slavik,  and  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson,  embodying  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  concerning  commercial 
policy,  compensation  for  nationalized  properties, 
and  related  matters.  This  agreement  marks  the 
culmination  of  discussions  on  these  matters  carried 
on  in  Washington  between  representatives  of  the 
two  Governments.  The  text  of  the  United  States 
note  follows : 


Excellency  : 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  expresses 
its  satisfaction  at  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia concerning  commercial  policy,  compensation 
for  nationalized  properties  and  related  matters  of 
mutual  interest  in  furthering  the  economic  rela- 
tions between  their  two  countries.  These  discus- 
sions have  resulted  in  agreement  by  the  two 
Governments  on  the  following  matters: 

1.  The  two  Governments  affirm  their  continued 
support  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Article  VII 
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of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreement  of  July  11,  1942,1 
and  reiterate  their  desire  to  achieve  the  elimination 
of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in  inter- 
national commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  tariffs  and 
other  trade  barriers. 

2.  The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  general  tenor  of  the  "Proposals  for 
Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment"  re- 
cently transmitted  to  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  at  the 
general  international  conference  on  trade  and  em- 
ployment contemplated  by  the  "Proposals",  the  two 
Governments  declare  it  to  be  their  policy  to  abstain 
from  adopting  new  measures  which  would  preju- 
dice the  objectives  of  the  conference. 

3.  The  two  Governments  share  the  view  that  the 
conduct  of  international  trade  through  the  mech- 
anism of  bilateral  barter,  clearing,  and  similar 
agreements  is  generally  not  compatible  with  the 
maximization  of  benefits  deriving  from  trade  or 
with  the  goal  of  eliminating  trade  discrimination. 
The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  expressed 
the  view,  however,  that  the  use  of  such  agreement 
during  the  postwar  transition  period  has  been 
necessary,  but  it  will  direct  its  efforts  to  their 
abandonment  and  a  return  to  multilateralism  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

4.  The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  has  de- 
clared that  it  must  maintain  a  system  of  import 
and  export  controls  during  the  postwar  transition 
period  in  order  to  safeguard  the  equilibrium  of  its 
balance  of  payments  while  seeking  to  achieve  in 
an  orderly  way  its  plan  of  economic  reconstruction. 
The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  will  adminis- 
ter the  issuance  of  import  licenses  without  dis- 
crimination as  among  foreign  sources  of  supply  as 
soon  as  Czechoslovakia  possesses  or  is  able  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  free  foreign  exchange  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  her  to  make  her  purchases 
within  the  limits  of  bilateral  trade  and  financial 
agreements. 

5.  If  the  Government  of  either  country  estab- 
lishes or  maintains  a  monopoly  or  enterprise  for 
the  importation,  exportation,  purchase,  sale,  dis- 
tribution or  production  of  any  article,  or  grants 
exclusive  privileges  to  any  enterprise  to  import, 
export,  purchase,  sell,  distribute  or  produce  any 


article,  such  monopoly  or  enterprise  shall  accord 
to  the  commerce  of  the  other  country  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  in  respect  of  its  purchases  of 
articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of 
foreign  countries  and  its  sales  of  articles  destined 
for  foreign  countries.  To  this  end  the  monopoly 
or  enterprise  shall,  in  making  such  purchases  or 
sales  of  any  article,  be  influenced  solely  by  con- 
siderations, such  as  price,  quality,  marketability, 
transportation  and  terms  of  purchase  or  sale, 
which  would  ordinarily  be  taken  into  account  by  a 
private  commercial  enterprise  interested  solely  in 
purchasing  or  selling  such  article  on  the  most 
favorable  terms. 

6.  The  two  Governments  express  their  inten- 
tion at  the  earliest  practicable  date  to  enter  into 
negotiations  looking  toward  the  conclusion  of  a 
comprehensive  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce 
which  will  regulate  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
economic  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Meanwhile  the  two  Governments  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  each  continues  to  ac- 
cord to  articles  the  growth,  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  other  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  with  respect  to  customs  duties, 
the  rules  and  formalities  of  customs,  and  the  tax- 
ation, sale,  distribution,  and  use  within  its  terri- 
tory of  such  articles  consistent  with  provisions  of 
the  former  trade  agreement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries dated  March  7, 1938.2 

7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  will  make  ade- 
quate and  effective  compensation  to  nationals  of 
one  country  with  respect  to  their  rights  or  inter- 
ests in  properties  which  have  been  or  may  be  na- 
tionalized or  requisitioned  by  the  Government  of 
the  other  country.  In  this  connection,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  noted  with  satisfac- 
tion that  negotiations  concerning  compensation  on 
account  of  such  claims  will  shortly  begin  in  Praha. 

8.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  afford  each 
other  adequate  opportunity  for  consultation  re- 
garding the  matters  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia,  recognizing  that 
it  is  the  normal  practice  of  the  Government  of  the 


1  Executive  Agreement  Series  261. 
Executive  Agreement  Series  147. 
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United  States  to  make  public  comprehensive  in- 
formation concerning  its  international  economic 
relations,  agrees  to  make  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  full  information,  similar 
in  scope  and  character  to  that  normally  made 
public  by  the  United  States,  concerning  the  inter- 
national economic  relations  of  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  from  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia a  statement  confirming  its  understanding 


of  this  agreement  reached  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

Accept  [etc.] 

The  note  from  the  Ambassador  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia confirms  the  Government  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia's understanding  of  the  agreement  reached 
by  the  two  Governments.  The  substance  of  the 
Czechoslovak  note  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
United  States  note. 


World  Air  Transport:  Development  of  United  States  Policy 

BY  GARRISON  NORTON' 


I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  security  aspects  of 
world  air  transport.  But  I  think  you  will  all 
agree  that  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  mass 
world  air  transport  would  be  so  beneficial  as  to 
constitute  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  world 
security.  "Iron  curtains",  and  all  they  stand  for, 
are  the  greatest  threat  to  security  today.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  must  get  to  know  each  other, 
just  as  the  good  citizens  here  present  know  each 
other,  or  we  shall  perish. 

Therefore,  I  can  quote  to  you  from  a  resolution 
adopted  by  our  Government  and  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  Bermuda  last  February,  as  the  expres- 
sion of  what  I  call  our  "Number  One  Policy"  in  the 
field  of  world  air  transport : 2  ".  .  .  the  two  Gov- 
ernments desire  to  foster  and  encourage  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  air  travel  for 
the  general  good  of  mankind  at  the  cheapest  rates 
consistent  with  sound  economic  principles ;  and  to 
stimulate  international  air  travel  as  a  means  of 
promoting  friendly  understanding  and  good  will 
among  peoples  ..." 

In  a  moment  I  shall  return  to  the  Bermuda 
agreement,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  policy 
just  expressed  has  been  formulating  in  our  Gov- 
ernment for  some  years  and  has  been  developed  in 


*Made  before  the  Cincinnati  Rotary  Club  on  Nov.  21, 
1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr. 
Norton  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  Transport  and  Com- 
munications, Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  585. 
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full  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  every  country 
has  complete  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
air-space  above  its  territory.    For  example,  what 
I  have  described  as  our  "Number  One  Policy" 
wrought  a  fundamental  change  in  our  attitude  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  foreign  air  carriers 
could  arrange  for  routes  and  landing  rights  in  the 
territories  of  other  countries.    Under  the  Foreign 
Air  Mail  Act  of  1928,  our  airlines  made  their  own 
arrangements  with  foreign  governments,  prima- 
rily for  the  reason  that  these  governments  had  no 
interest  in  engaging  in  international  air  transport 
at  that  time.    However,  with  the  growing  impor- 
tance of  air  transport,  more  and  more  of  these 
countries  realized  that  they  did  want  to  enter  this 
field  themselves.    In  recent  years  virtually  all  of 
them  have  demanded  reciprocal  rights.     Since  it 
is  of  course  impossible  for  a  private  American  air- 
line to  grant  the  right  for  a  foreign  airline  to  enter 
this  country,  there  was  a  tendency  even  at  this 
early  date  toward  shifting  negotiations  to  an  in- 
tergovernmental level.    Much  thought  was  given 
to  this  problem  by  the  Congress,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.    The 
record  of  hearings  before  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees clearly  shows  that  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, as  well  as  administration  officials,  were  fully 
aware  of  the  remarkable  pioneering  job  done  by 
our  first  international  flag  carriers.     But  it  is 
equally  clear  from  the  record  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  these  gentlemen  believed  the  time 
had  come,  in  the  interest  of  the  policy  above  out- 
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lined,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  private  negotiation  of 
international  civil  air  rights. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  this  direction  was  the  passage  in  1938  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  Section  2  of  that  Act 
voices  much  of  the  policy  I  have  just  quoted  to  you. 
Section  801  puts  control  over  international  aviation 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  section  802 
makes  it  clear  that  the  State  Department,  in  any 
negotiations  with  foreign  governments  for  the 
establishment  of  air  routes  and  services,  must  con- 
sult with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  This  Act, 
while  it  authorizes  the  State  Department  to  negoti- 
ate international  air  agreements,  does  not  prohibit 
private  individuals  or  corporations  from  conclud- 
ing similar  contracts  with  foreign  powers,  al- 
though section  1102  implies  that  the  Board  may 
veto  such  contracts. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1940  further 
strengthened  the  role  of  Government  in  negotia- 
tion of  international  civil  air  rights  and  led  to  an 
important  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
which  he  more  precisely  delineated  the  Board's 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  field.  The  final 
step  occurred  in  1943,  when  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  a 
joint  statement  in  which  it  was  made  clear  that 
henceforth  the  Department  of  State  would  conduct 
with  foreign  governments  such  negotiation  for 
new  or  additional  rights  as  might  be  determined 
to  be  desirable  as  a  result  of  collaboration  between 
the  Department  and  the  Board.1 

Our  Government  had  arrived  at  this  position 
none  too  soon.  War  had  accelerated  the  develop- 
ment of  world  aviation  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Our  Army  was  transporting  four  million  passen- 
gers across  the  Atlantic.  Our  technicians  had 
girdled  the  globe  with  a  system  of  airports  and 
radio  aids  to  air  navigation  similar  to  what  we 
had  already  achieved  in  the  United  States.  Mass 
world  air  transport  was  within  easy  reach.  Even 
to  those  of  us  who  had  been  associated  with  avia- 
tion for  many  years,  this  development  was  aston- 
ishing. My  first  round  trip  across  the  Atlantic  in  a 
C-54,  stopping  at  Army  fields  in  Newfoundland, 
the  Azores,  and  Iceland,  seeing  the  heavily  loaded 
planes  arrive  and  depart  with  fresh  troops  and 
wounded  men,  was  an  experience  I  shall  never  for- 


get. An  international  civil-aviation  conference, 
even  in  wartime,  had  become  an  obvious  necessity. 
Our  Government  took  the  lead  in  inviting  the  other 
states  to  such  a  conference  in  Chicago. 

From  that  conference,  held  in  November  and 
December  1944  and  attended  by  representatives 
of  54  nations,  emerged  the  basic  pattern  of  world 
aviation  under  which  the  majority  of  nations  are 
proceeding  today.  The  conference  accepted  with- 
out question  the  doctrine  of  "sovereignty  of  air- 
space" and  the  policy  of  "dealing  at  governmental 
level"  which  I  have  just  mentioned;  in  fact 
those  are  foundation-stones  in  the  structures  built 
at  Chicago.  But  the  conference,  reflecting  the 
rapid  advance  in  world  aviation,  went  much  fur- 
ther than  that ;  it  tackled  the  problem  of  approach- 
ing multilaterally  the  various  aspects  of  interna- 
tional civil  air  transport.2 

This  multilateral  approach  proved  successful  in 
two  major  fields :  organization  and  techniques.  In 
other  words,  it  was  found  possible  to  agree  around 
the  table  as  to  a  Provisional  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  which  has  already,  under 
the  inspired  leadership  of  its  President,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Warner,  accomplished  great  things  in  the 
standardization  of  aids  to  navigation  and  air- 
safety  practices  of  every  kind.  Moreover,  this 
organization,  which  last  May  adopted  Montreal  as 
its  permanent  headquarters,  has  already  gone  a 
long  way  in  establishing  its  relationship  and 
affiliation  with  the  United  Nations.  Furthermore, 
this  Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  dropping 
the  word  provisional  from  its  title.  In  July  1946 
the  United  States  Senate,  in  ratifying  the  treaty 
under  which  the  organization  can  become  a  perma- 
nent one,  started  a  landslide  of  ratifications  by 
other  nations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  requi- 
site 26  ratifications,  and  probably  many  more,  will 
be  deposited  before  the  next  Assembly  at  Montreal. 

In  the  field  of  economic  regulation,  however, 
the  multilateral  approach  stumbled  rather  badly 
in  spite  of  the  frank  and  sincere  efforts  of  all 
concerned  at  Chicago.    The  main  stumbling  block 


1  Bulletin  of  Oct.  16,  1943,  p.  205. 

2  For  text  of  Final  Act  of  the  Chicago  Aviation  Con- 
ference see  Department  of  State  publication  2282. 
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was  the  extent  of  multilateral  grant  of  operating 
privileges.  The  United  Kingdom  headed  those 
nations  which  took  a  somewhat  restrictionist  view ; 
the  United  States  led  those  nations  advocating 
maximum  freedom  of  the  air.  Unable  to  agree  in 
this  difficult  field  of  economic  regulation,  the  con- 
ference boldly  took  the  steps  which  would  lead  to 
agreement  in  the  future.  Most  important  of  these 
wis  the  definition  of  operating  privileges  for 
scheduled  international  air  services.  To  many  of 
you  the  so-called  "Five  Freedoms  of  the  Air"  may 
be  familiar,  but  I  should  summarize  them  here: 

Freedom  One:  The  privilege  to  fly  across  a 
country's  territory  without  landing. 

Freedom  Two:  The  privilege  to  land  for  non- 
traffic  purposes  (such  as  refueling) . 

Freedom  Three:  The  privilege  to  disembark 
passengers,  mail,  and  cargo  taken  on  in  the  air- 
craft's home  country. 

Freedom  Four:  The  privilege  to  embark  such 
traffic  for  the  aircraft's  home  country. 

Freedom  Five:  The  privilege  to  carry  such 
traffic  between  two  foreign  countries. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Chicago  conference 
these  definitions  were  incorporated  in  two  multi- 
lateral agreements :  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Agreement,  which  provided  for  the  unre- 
stricted reciprocal  grant  of  all  five  freedoms ;  and 
the  International  Air  Services  Transit  Agreement, 
which  provided  for  reciprocal  grant  of  only  the 
first  two  freedoms.  This  transit  or  "Two  Free- 
doms" agreement  met  with  considerable  support 
and  has  been  signed  by  29  countries,  including 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Dominions. 

The  transport  or  "Five  Freedoms"  agreement, 
however,  found  few  friends  (other  than  the  United 
States)  among  those  countries  which  had  devel- 
oped air  services  to  any  considerable  extent.  In 
fact,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  drafting  of  this 
agreement  at  Chicago,  it  had  been  accepted  by 
only  two  such  countries — the  Netherlands  and 
Sweden.  Most  of  the  remaining  signatories  were 
those  Latin  American  countries  which  had  sup- 
ported our  principles  of  air  freedom  at  Chicago. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  failure  gen- 
erally to  accept  the  "Five  Freedoms"  agreement. 
It  contained  certain  legal  infirmities.  It  was  am- 
biguous with  respect  to  exchange  of  routes  between 
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the  various  countries  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  agree  multilaterally  upon  routes  to  be 
flown  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example  of  what  I  mean  from  a  field  that 
may  be  more  familiar  to  you.  Our  Government 
has  recently  agreed,  in  the  course  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  upon  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, but  we  didn't  try  to  include  a  universal  50 
percent  tariff  reduction,  because  the  situation  dif- 
fers everywhere.  The  same  applies  to  air  trans- 
port. Nations  can  agree  multilaterally  upon  the 
principles  under  which  they  will  fly  together,  but 
the  routes  to  be  flown  must  be  worked  out  bi- 
laterally in  accordance  with  individual  national 
requirements.  These  were  some  of  the  reasons 
which  prompted  our  Government  last  July  to  an- 
nounce that,  in  accordance  with  article  5  of  the 
air  transport  agreement,  the  United  States  there- 
upon gave  the  required  year's  notice  of  its  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  from  this  agreement.  Several 
other  countries  have  since  done  likewise.  You 
might  call  it  the  end  of  a  noble  experiment. 

But  there  was  another  compelling  reason  for 
this  decision  by  our  Government.  We  had  estab- 
lished a  bilateral  pattern— a  pattern  which  we 
believe  provides  the  key  to  a  multilateral  air- 
transport agreement  under  which  the  "Number 
One  Policy"  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  talk 
will  become  an  accomplished  fact.  To  make  clear 
what  had  happened,  I  must  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  summer  of  1945. 

After  Chicago  in  the  absence  of  an  accepted 
multilateral  air-transport  agreement,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
negotiate  bilateral  agreements  with  those  countries 
through  whose  territories  we  wanted  our  inter- 
national flag  carriers  to  fly.  While  we  had  been 
successful  in  concluding  a  number  of  these  bilateral 
agreements  in  the  latter  part  of  1944  and  during 
1945,  the  first  big  test  of  this  bilateral  approach 
occurred  after  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  its 
North  Atlantic  route  case  had  announced  the 
pattern  upon  which  three  United  States  flag  car- 
riers were  certified  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  and  on 
to  three  separate  termini,  one  in  Moscow,  the  other 
two  in  India.  The  key  to  this  North  Atlantic 
route  pattern  was  the  United  Kingdom,  whose 
views  of  economic  regulation  in  the  air  conflicted 
with  our  desires  for  fullest  freedom  of  operation. 
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My  immediate  predecessor,  George  P.  Baker, 
foresaw  that  with  such  a  development  there  was 
growing  risk  that  the  air-transport  world  would 
become  divided  into  two  opposing  camps.  His 
intensive  efforts  to  compose  the  differences  between 
Britain  and  America  on  this  matter  culminated  in 
the  meeting  of  delegations  from  the  two  countries 
in  Bermuda  early  this  year.  That  the  agreement 
reached  at  Bermuda  is  fair  to  both  countries  is 
perhaps  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
attacked  vigorously  both  in  Parliament  and  in 
Congress  as  being  too  generous  to  the  other  fellow.1 
It  has  been  defended  in  London  and  in  Washing- 
ton — and  I  believe  successfully  defended — on  the 
incontrovertible  grounds  that  it  reconciles  the  de- 
sire of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
any  regulation  which  might  be  construed  as  restric- 
tive of  the  full  exploitation  of  air  transport  by 
private  enterprise,  and  the  desire  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  that  international  air 
services  should  be  free  from  destructive  rate  wars 
and  competitive  subsidies. 

I  should  like  to  describe  this  Bermuda  agreement 
to  you,  because  it  is  an  important  milestone  on  the 
highway  along  which  we  have  moved  so  rapidly 
since  the  war.  But  my  time  grows  short ;  I  must 
stick  to  my  subject  and  complete  in  a  few  more 
words  the  story  of  the  development  of  our  inter- 
national air-transport  policy. 

The  Bermuda  agreement  broke  the  log  jam.  We 
have  now  signed  a  total  of  23  bilateral  agreements, 
and  all  of  those  which  we  have  concluded  since 
Bermuda  incorporate  its  pertinent  provisions  and 
principles.  Many  more  are  in  various  stages  of 
negotiation,  and  there  is  now  little  doubt  that  the 
principles  of  Bermuda  will  receive  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Thus  it  happened  that  even  before  last  May, 
when  the  First  Interim  Assembly  of  the  Provi- 
sional International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
took  place  at  Montreal,  it  had  become  apparent 
to  us  that  a  realistic  solution  of  the  multilateral 
approach  in  this  difficult  area  of  economic  regula- 
tion was  definitely  in  prospect.  If  we  could  com- 
plete enough  of  these  bilateral  agreements  in 
which  the  principles  would  be  the  same  and  the 
routes  would  be  individually  negotiated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various  countries,  we  could 
merge  them  into  a  single  agreement  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  international  organization.  The 
British  shared  our  view  of  this  matter :  their  Dele- 
gation at  Montreal  stood  firmly  with  ours  in  the 
course  of  free  and  frank  discussion  between  the 
delegates  of  the  44  member  nations  there  repre- 
sented. The  results  of  this  discussion  are  be- 
coming apparent  in  the  proposed  multilateral 
agreement  which  is  now  being  drafted  by  the  or- 
ganization's staff  for  submission  to  the  Assembly 
next  year. 

It  was  only  logical  therefore  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom should  make  a  joint  statement  of  their  posi- 
tion. I  should  like  to  quote  from  this  statement, 
issued  last  September,  to  show  you  how  far  along 
the  road  we  have  gone  since  Bermuda  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  policies  embodied  in  that  agree- 
ment.2   I  quote  as  follows: 

"Both  parties  are  in  accord  that  experience  since 
the  Bermuda  agreement  has  demonstrated  that  the 
principles  enunciated  in  that  agreement  are  sound 
and  provide,  in  their  view,  a  reliable  basis  for 
the  orderly  development  and  expansion  of  Inter- 
national Air  Transport.  They  believe  that  these 
principles  provide  the  basis  for  a  multilateral  in- 
ternational agreement  of  the  type  that  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  Assembly  in 
May  advocated  as  being  in  the  interests  of  inter- 
national air  transport. 

"Consequently,  both  parties  believe  that  in  nego- 
tiating any  new  bilateral  agreements  with  other 
countries,  they  should  follow  the  basic  principles 
agreed  at  Bermuda,  including  particularly 

"(A)  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  operate  air 
services  on  international  routes  and  the  creation 
of  machinery  to  obviate  unfair  competition  by 
unjustifiable  increases  of  frequencies  or  capacity ; 

"(B)  the  elimination  of  formulae  for  the  prede- 
termination of  frequencies  or  capacity  or  of  any 
arbitrary  division  of  air  traffic  between  countries 
and  their  national  airlines ; 

"(C)  the  adjustment  of  Fifth  Freedom  traffic 
with  regard  to : 


JFor  text  of  the  Bermuda  agreement  see  Bulletin  of 
Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  584. 
2  Bulletin  of  Sept.  29,  1946,  p.  577. 
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"  ( 1 )  traffic  requirements  between  the  country  of 
origin  and  the  countries  of  destination, 

"(2)  the  requirements  of  through  airline  op- 
eration, and 

"(3)  the  traffic  requirements  of  the  area 
through  which  the  airline  passes  after  taking  ac- 
count of  local  and  regional  services. 

"The  representatives  of  the  two  countries  were 
united  in  the  belief  that  until  a  multilateral  agree- 
ment should  be  adopted,  the  Bermuda  type  of 
agreement  represents  the  best  form  of  approach 
to  the  problem  of  interim  bilateral  agreements. 

"In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  principles 
each  government  is  prepared  upon  the  request  of 
any  other  government  with  which  it  has  already 
concluded  a  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  that 
is  not  deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  to  make  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
found  to  be  necessary." 

Gentlemen,  my  time  is  up  and  I  have  only 
sketched  the  development  of  our  policy  in  the  field 
of  world  air  transport.    I  have  heard  that  policy 
criticized  from  two  extremes.     Some  call  it  an 
attempt  to  obtain  the  Fifth  Freedom  for  our  car- 
riers at  the  expense  of  the  local  air  transport  of 
other  nations.    These  critics  claim  that  it  will  pro- 
mote a  subsidy  war  in  which  the  United  States 
Treasury  can  always  win  and  that  it  is  merely 
another   example   of   "dollar    diplomacy".    The 
joint  statement  from  which  I  have  just  quoted  is  a 
quick  reply  to  those  allegations.    A  more  specific 
answer  is  the  Bermuda  agreement  itself.    I  have 
also  heard  our  policy  criticized  as  being  "weak  and 
watery".    Those  who  hold  this  view  point  with 
pride  to  the  exclusive  arrangements  our  air  carriers 
obtained  in  the  past,  to  the  airports  and  radio  aids 
we  built  everywhere  during  the  war,  and  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  through  development  of  our  air- 
craft and  air-transport  industries  by  private  enter- 
prise we  are  in  a  position  to  out-build  and  out- 
operate  the  world.    "Why  give  away  our  natural 
advantages  ? "  these  people  ask.    The  answer  is  the 
fact,  so  often  forgotten,  that  in  this  matter  of  world 
air  transport  we  must  deal  with  sovereign  nations. 
These  nations  have  complete  control  over  their  air 
space,  and  as  I  have  already  mentioned  they  are  no 
longer  willing  to  grant  air  rights  on  a  non-recipro- 
cal basis.    Moreover,  in  no  field  of  economic  devel- 
opment are  the  vital  factors  of  security  and  pres- 
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tige  more  deeply  involved  than  they  are  in  the  field 
of  civil  air  transport.    As  for  those  airports  and 
radio  aids,  we  built  them  to  help  win  the  war  and 
we  won  the  war.    We  did  not  build  them  to  obtain 
an  economic  leg  in  the  door  or  to  create  a  short-run 
bargaining  position  against  the  sovereign  rights  of 
other  nations.    We  believe  that  the  operating  priv- 
ileges we  have  so  far  obtained,  after  a  year  of 
intensive  effort,  are  in  the  best  long-run  interests 
of  our  own  healthy  air-transport  industry.    But 
above  all,  we  believe  that  our  policy  leads  to  a 
greater  goal :  peace  and  security  for  the  peoples  of 
the  world  through  mass  air  transport. 


Economist  To  Study  Public  Finance 
in  American  Republics 

Dr.  Philip  D.  Bradley,  of  the  department  of 
economics  of  Harvard  University,  has  received  a 
travel  grant  under  the  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  the  exchange  of 
professors  and  technical  experts  between  this 
country  and  the  other  American  republics  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  purpose  of  this  grant, 
which  supplements  a  grant  he  has  received  from 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  is  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  investigations  in  the  field  of  public 
finance  in  Latin  America.  He  will  also  confer  with 
colleagues  in  the  field  of  economics  and  observe  the 
status  of  studies  in  economics  in  universities  in 
the  cities  which  he  plans  to  visit. 


Radio  Broadcast  on  American 
Trade  Policy 

On  November  23  the  Assistant  Secretary  o* 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Willard  Thorp,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Commercial  Policy  Division. 
Winthrop  Brown,  discussed  with  Sterling  Fisher, 
Director  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air,  the 
American  trade-agreements  program  with  relatior. 
to  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization 
This  program  was  one  in  a  series  entitled  Oui 
Foreign  Policy".  For  a  complete  text  of  the 
radio  program,  see  Department  of  State  press  re 
lease  835  of  November  23. 
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The  Foreign  Social  Policy  of  the  United  States 

BY  OTIS  E.  MULLIKENi 


Many  statements  have  been  made,  many  speeches 
presented,  on  the  general  foreign  policy  and  on  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States,  but 
relatively  little  has  been  said  of  our  Government's 
foreign  social  policy.  It  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  our  foreign 
policy  should  be  presented  to  a  conference  of  people 
concerned  with  social  work.  By  your  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  you  are  especially  quali- 
fied to  appraise  that  policy  and  to  give  our  Gov- 
ernment the  benefit  of  your  views. 

General  Considerations 

What  is  foreign  social  policy  ? 

In  most  general  terms,  it  is  that  part  of  foreign 
policy  which  is  concerned  with  international  prob- 
lems and  activities  in  the  social  field.  More  spe- 
cifically, it  involves  cooperative  activities  with 
other  peoples  in  the  solution  of  social  problems  and 
the  development  of  mutual  understanding.  I  shall 
have  occasion  later  to  discuss  the  content  of  this 
policy.  For  the  moment  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  its  relations  to  United  States  foreign 
policy  generally  and  to  foreign  economic  policy. 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  in  welcoming  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Truman  said,  "The  heart  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
a  sincere  desire  for  peace."2  Secretary  Byrnes 
has  said,  "The  United  States  is  interested  in  one 
thing  above  all  else,  a  just  and  lasting  peace."3 

Certain  basic  concepts  recur  in  official  statements 
of  our  foreign  policy — the  purpose  of  peace  and 
security,  the  method  of  friendly  partnership,  and 
the  development  of  understanding.  As  President 
Truman  has  stated,  "It  is  understanding  that  gives 
us  an  ability  to  have  peace."  Assistant  Secretary 
Benton  expressed  the  same  thought  when  he  said 
that  the  aim  of  peace  can  be  achieved  only  by 
understanding. 


In  an  address  prepared  the  day  before  his 
death,  President  Roosevelt  wrote,  "Today  we  are 
faced  with  the  preeminent  fact  that  if  civilization 
is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the  science  of 
human  relationships — the  ability  of  all  peoples,  of 
all  kinds,  to  live  together  and  work  together  in  the 
same  world — at  peace." 

I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  social  field— 
the  field  of  health,  welfare,  education,  human 
rights,  and  fundamental  freedoms — has  any  con- 
tribution to  make  to  friendly  understanding  and 
to  peace,  for  these  constitute  the  subject-matter  of 
foreign  social  policy.  The  question  is  rhetorical ; 
the  answer  is  evident.  These  fields  obviously  hold 
great  promise  for  the  development  of  that  under- 
standing and  friendly  cooperation  among  peoples 
which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Foreign  social  policy,  being  concerned  with 
these  matters,  is  therefore  an  integral  part  of  our 
general  foreign  policy. 

The  very  nature  of  the  relations  between  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  sometimes  makes  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  What  rela- 
tions exist  between  our  foreign  social  policy  and 
our  foreign  economic  policy  ? 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  has  described 
the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  following  words : 

"The  United  States  is  committed  to  the  support 
of  all  sound  measures  which  will  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
goods  throughout  the  world  to  the  end  that  peo- 


1  Address  made  before  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  Social 
Work  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Nov.  22,  1946  and  released  to 
the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Mulliken  is  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health  Affairs, 
Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of  State. 

2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1946,  p.  809. 
*  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  666. 
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pie  everywhere  will  have  more  to  eat,  more  to  wear, 
and  better  homes  in  which  to  live. 

"We  do  not  contend  that  higher  living  stand- 
ards will  of  themselves  guarantee  the  peace  but  we 
do  believe  that  they  will  create  a  climate  con- 
ducive to  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 
"In  order  to  achieve  our  objective  of  a  rising 
standard  of  living  throughout  the  world,  we  are 
committed  to  the  reduction  of  barriers  to  the  inter- 
national movement  of  goods  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  discriminatory  practices  in  international 
trade." 4 

The  purpose  of  achieving  higher  living  stand- 
ards is  closely  akin  to  what  many  think  of  as 
social  policy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Temporary  Social  Commission  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations— an  in- 
ternational group  of  experts— undertook  as  its 
first  task  to  give  meaning  to  the  term  social  policy. 
It  concluded  that  the  object  of  such  policy  should 
be  to  insure  to  all  a  satisfactory  basis  of  living 
and  that  the  essential  element  of  social  policy  is 
the  standard  of  living.  The  standard  to  be  at- 
tained is  the  well-being  of  all  members  of  the 
community,  enabling  each  one  to  develop  his  per- 
sonality in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity; and,  at  the  same  time,  to  enjoy  from 
youth  to  old  age  as  full  a  life  as  may  be  possible. 

The  Temporary  Social  Commission,  in  addition 
to  referring  to  food  and  nutrition,  clothing  and 
housing,  also  referred  to  other  elements  of  this 
standard  of  living— health  and  medical  care,  edu- 
cation and  recreation — which  are  essential  com- 
ponents not  exclusively  economic  in  character. 

Social  policy  is  obviously  bound  up  with  eco- 
nomic policy,  which  aims  at  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  and  their  distribution  to  the 
best  advantage  to  the  community.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  goes  further.  It  proceeds  beyond 
the  provision  for  material  wants  to  those  condi- 
tions which,  as  the  National  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly has  pointed  out,  enable  individuals  and 
families  to  lead  personally  satisfying  and  socially 
useful  lives. 

I  like  the  way  President  Koosevelt  once  put  it 


4  Bttlletin  of  Aug.  18,  1946,  p.  320. 
6  Bulletin  of  Oct.  28,  1945,  p.  655. 
"  Treaty  Series  993. 
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when  he  said,  "In  national  as  in  international  af- 
fairs economic  policy  can  no  longer  be  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  merely  a  means  for  achieving  social 
objectives." 

This  statement  gives  us  a  proper  perspective  in 
which  to  recognize  the  interdependence  of  foreign 
economic  and  social  policy  as  integral  parts  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

U.  S.  Foreign  Social  Policy  Defined 

What  is  the  foreign  social  policy  of  the  United 
States  ?  President  Truman,  on  October  27,  1945, 
made  a  definitive  statement  on  United  States  for- 
eign policy.    He  said: 

"Our  American  policy  is  a  policy  of  friendly 
partnership  with  all  peaceful  nations,  and  of  full 
support  for  the  United  Nations  Organization."  5 

The  United  Nations  Charter  is  part  of  the  law 
of  our  land  and  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  In 
adopting  the  Charter  the  United  States  assumed 
a  number  of  obligations.6  Especially  pertinent 
to  a  consideration  of  our  foreign  social  policy  are 
articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter.  Article  56  reads 
as  follows : 

"All  Members  pledge  themselves  to  take  joint 
and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with  the  Or- 
ganization for  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  Article  55." 

The  purposes  referred  to  in  article  55  are  the 
following : 

"With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  conditions  of 
stability  and  well-being  which  are  necessary  for 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  nations 
based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
and  self-determination  of  peoples,  the  United 
Nations  shall  promote : 

"a.  higher  standards  of  living,  full  employment, 
and  conditions  of  economic  and  social  progress 
and  development; 

"&.  solutions  of  international  economic,  social, 
health,  and  related  problems;  and  international 
cultural  and  educational  cooperation;  and 

"a  universal  respect  for,  and  observance  of,  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  with- 
out distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion." 
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Active  Cooperation  With  International  Machinery 

This  policy  obviously  involves  active  coopera- 
tion with  and  participation  in  the  international 
machinery  established  to  achieve  these  purposes. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  provides 
that  the  General  Assembly  shall  initiate  studies 
and  make  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  international  cooperation  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  educational,  and  health 
fields,  and  assisting  in  the  realization  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Then  there  is  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
which  is  to  make  and  initiate  studies  and  reports 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  inter- 
national economic,  social,  cultural,  educational, 
health  and  related  matters,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  respect  for  and  observance  of  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  Commissions  which 
have  been  established  by  the  Council  to  advise  it 
in  this  work.  In  the  social  field,  there  are  the 
Social  Commission,  the  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  the  Narcotics  Commission,  the  Popu- 
lation Commission,  and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  intergovernmental 
agencies  which  are  semi-independent,  but  which 
will  be  brought  into  relationship  with  the  United 
Nations.  These  include  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization,  and  the  proposed  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organization — each  with  its  own 
purposes  and  activities  in  the  social  field. 

The  implementation  of  our  foreign  social  policy 
requires  active  participation  in  the  work  of  all 
these  organs. 

I  would  not  want  to  create  the  impression  that 
the  foreign  social  policy  of  the  United  States  is 
something  new — something  that  has  just  come  into 
existence  with  the  establishment  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  far  from  the  truth.  Many  aspects 
of  our  foreign  social  policy  have  existed  for 
years — dating  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  our 
national  existence,  as  I  shall  indicate  in  a  few 
moments.  It  is  simply  that  the  United  Nations 
has  afforded  us  a  new  mechanism  for  the  more 


effectively  coordinated  expression  of  many  aspects 
of  that  policy. 

In  addition  to  these  United  Nations  bodies  there 
are  other  comparable  international  organizations 
falling  outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions structure.  Among  these  are  the  following: 
The  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Inter- 
national Penal  and  Penitentiary  Commission, 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees, 
the  American  International  Institute  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Childhood,  and  the  Permanent  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Social  Security.  In  con- 
nection with  each  of  these  the  United  States  has 
the  same  responsibility  for  participation,  support, 
and  cooperative  exchange  of  experience. 

The  United  States  Government,  however,  has 
not  been  satisfied  and  will  not  be  satisfied  to  rest  its 
efforts  in  the  field  of  international  social  policy 
with  those  activities  which  it  carries  on  through 
such  international  organizations.  It  has  devel- 
oped and  is  developing  more  extensively  and  more 
intensively  various  activities  for  which  it  assumes 
primary  responsibility.  It  sends  experts  in  the 
social  field  to  foreign  countries  to  provide  technical 
advice  and  assistance.  It  brings  students,  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons to  this  country  for  training.  It  assists  in  the 
financing  of  cooperative  projects  in  the  social  field. 
It  stimulates  and  assists  by  participation  in  many 
international  conferences  in  these  several  fields 
which  are  organized  primarily  by  private  groups. 

Activities  Concerning  Foreign  Social  Policy 

1.  Public  Health 

First,  the  field  of  public  health.  The  United 
States  Government  has  a  great  interest  in  inter- 
national aspects  of  public  health,  since  disease  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  has  always  had  an  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Government  has  been  repre- 
sented at  international  health  conferences  since 
1851.  It  has  participated  in  international  health 
agreements  since  its  participation  in  the  formation 
in  1902  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  and 
in  the  formation  in  1903  of  the  International  Office 
of  Public  Health. 

The  United  States  has  actively  participated  in 
the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau ;  a 
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citizen  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  its 
Director.  In  1924,  under  United  States  leader- 
ship, the  Bureau  expanded  its  functions  to  include 
reporting  on  most  of  the  communicable  diseases, 
research  in  public  health,  and  aid  to  governments 
in  developing  national  health  services.  The 
United  States  contributes  approximately  one  half 
of  the  annual  appropriation  to  the  Bureau.  In 
addition,  it  supplies  personnel  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  extra  funds  from  various 
sources  which  finance  and  staff  the  larger  portion 
of  the  field  work  of  the  organization. 

We  have  been  a  member  of  the  International 
Office  of  Public  Health  since  its  inception ; 7  and 
although  our  Government  was  never  a  member  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  it  did  participate  in  the 
work  of  the  League's  Health  Section.  United 
States  experts  in  various  fields  of  health  were 
active  members  of  the  principal  scientific  commis- 
sions of  the  Health  Section. 

As  dissolution  of  the  League  of  Nations  became 
certain,  the  Department  of  State  took  steps  to  as- 
sure that  the  essential  functions  of  the  League's 
Health  Section  would  continue  and  expand.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Department  began  preparations  for  an  interna- 
tional health  organization  and  drafted  an  outline 
of  a  basic  structure  and  constitution. 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  part  at  the 
International  Health  Conference  held  in  New 
York  this  summer  where  the  constitution  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  was  drafted. 

This  conference  organized  an  Interim  Commis- 
sion to  prepare  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  World 
Health  Organization.  This  Commission,  on  which 
the  United  States  is  represented,  is  already  active. 
It  is  preparing  to  start  immediately  some  of  the 
essential  functions  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization. 

The  United  States  organized  the  health  activities 
of  the  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs.  The 
Health  Section  of  the  Institute  was  established  as 
a  corporation,  following  the  1942  Rio  conference 


'Treaty  Series  466. 

'For  article  on  "International  Control  of  Dangerous 
Drugs",  by  George  A.  Morlock,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 
1946,  p.  885. 
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of  Foreign  Ministers.  Immediately  thereafter, 
bilateral  agreements  were  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  all  Latin  American  republics, 
except  Argentina  and  Cuba,  whereby  a  Coopera- 
tive Health  Service  was  set  up  in  each  Ministry 
of  Health.  These  services  engaged  in  all  types  of 
health  activity,  including  research  and  training. 
In  this  way  they  have  aided  in  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  national  health  departments  of  the 
Latin  American  republics. 

Consideration  is  being  given  currently  to  de- 
veloping a  program  for  assigning  public-health 
attaches  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
We  believe  that  we  can  aid  the  development  of  pub- 
lic-health activities  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  by  placing  these  trained 
attaches  in  our  principal  embassies.  They  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  national  health  serv- 
ices of  the  countries  to  which  they  are  accredited, 
join  their  medical  and  health  societies,  and  meet 
the  individuals  who  are  carrying  on  health  admin- 
istration and  medical  research.  They  would  be  in 
a  position  to  inform  us  of  the  advances  made  in 
other  countries  as  well  as  to  transmit  such  infor- 
mation concerning  our  own  country  to  other 
nations. 
£.  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  field  of  narcotic  drugs  is  related  closely  to 
both  health  and  welfare. 

In  this  field  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  all  other  countries  in  measures 
promoting  international  control.8  Early  in  the 
twentieth  century  the  United  States  recognized 
that  it  could  not  protect  itself  from  the  interna- 
tional illicit  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs  if  it  acted 
alone.  It  took  the  initiative  in  bringing  about 
the  first  international  conference  on  the  subject, 
which  was  held  in  Shanghai  in  1909.  Later  the 
United  States  proposed  the  convening  of  the  con- 
ference, which  resulted  in  the  international  opium 
convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23, 
1912.9 

The  United  States  participated  in  the  interna- 
tional drug  conferences  held  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  1924, 1931,  and  1936  and  was  represented  by  an 
observer  at  the  Bangkok  conference  of  1931  on 
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opium  smoking.  The  United  States  is  a  party  to 
the  convention  signed  at  The  Hague  on  January  23, 
1912  and  to  the  convention  limiting  the  manufac- 
ture and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs  signed  at  Geneva  on  July  13,  1931.10  The 
United  States  was  represented  in  an  expert  and  ad- 
visory capacity  at  all  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  Traffic 
in  Opium  and  other  Dangerous  Drugs,  from  1923 
to  1940. 

In  those  international  conferences  and  meetings 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  have 
clearly  stated  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  limit  the  production  of  the  poppy  plant  and 
the  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs  strictly  to 
medicinal  and  scientific  requirements  and  to  con- 
sider use  for  any  other  purpose  as  abuse.  Consid- 
erable progress  has  been  made  towards  this  goal 
through  the  conventions  resulting  from  the  con- 
ferences and  meetings  just  mentioned. 

There  remains  to  be  concluded  an  international 
convention  limiting  the  production  of  the  narcotic 
raw  materials,  namely,  the  poppy  plant,  the  coca 
shrub,  and  the  marihuana  plant. 

The  United  States  has  accepted  membership  on 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  that  Com- 
mission in  the  drafting  of  a  convention  which 
will  guarantee  to  the  world  an  adequate  supply 
of  opium  and  its  derivatives  and  of  the  coca  leaf 
and  its  derivatives  for  medicinal  and  scientific 
requirements,  but  with  no  surplus  available  for 
the  illicit  traffic. 

8.  Cultural  and  Educational  Cooperation 

What  is  the  United  States  doing  to  promote 
international,  cultural,  and  educational  coopera- 
tion ?  While  the  answer  leads  me  to  cite  activities 
carried  on  through  the  Office  of  International  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State,  it  should  be  recalled  that  many  of  these 
programs  are  undertaken  through  collaboration 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government  and  private 
groups.  The  programs  are  all  designed  to  en- 
courage and  strengthen  cultural  contact,  inter- 
change and  mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations. 


Activities  of  the  Department's  Division  of  Cul- 
tural Cooperation,  established  in  1938,  were  origi- 
nally limited  to  this  hemisphere  and  included 
travel  and  study  grants;  exchange  of  professors 
and  books;  assistance  to  United  States  cultural 
centers  in  Latin  America,  such  as  libraries,  insti- 
tutes, and  schools,  and  the  distribution  in  Latin 
America  of  informational  motion  pictures  and 
other  cultural  materials. 

Cooperative  projects  of  a  technical  or  scientific 
nature  which  have  been  developed  by  many  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  include  such  pro- 
grams as  the  development  of  vital  statistics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  investigation  in  methods  of 
insect  eradication,  control  of  malaria  and  bubonic 
plague,  studies  of  educational  systems,  consulta- 
tion on  principles  and  practice  of  library  science, 
cooperation  with  national  agencies  of  other  gov- 
ernments in  the  development  of  maternal  and 
child  health  and  welfare  services,  and  technical 
consultation  on  matters  of  industrial  safety. 

Informational  exchange  projects  made  possible 
the  preparation  and  exchange  of  information  on 
educational  methods,  information  regarding  work- 
ing conditions  and  opportunities  for  women,  and 
the  translation  and  distribution  of  certain  Govern- 
ment publications. 

Through  the  President's  emergency  fund,  the 
program  was  extended  to  China  in  July  1942  and 
in  the  following  year  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa 
where  it  was  directed  at  strengthening  American- 
founded  schools  and  hospitals  in  carrying  on  ex- 
tension services,  especially  projects  in  engineering, 
public  health,  and  agriculture.  Grants-in-aid 
were  given  to  American  institutions  in  Turkey, 
Syria,  and  Liberia.  Teachers  were  sent  to  Af- 
ghanistan at  that  Government's  request.  Books 
and  other  cultural  materials  were  sent  to  educa- 
tional centers  in  these  countries  and  in  Egypt, 
Iran,  Ethiopia,  and  Morocco. 

Looking  toward  a  world-wide  program,  the 
Office  of  International  Information  and  Cultural 
Affairs  also  performs  the  informational  activities 
of  this  Government  abroad.  This  latter  program 
is  carried  on  through  the  maintenance  of  libraries, 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  daily  wireless 
bulletin  service  to  United  States  diplomatic  mis- 
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sions,  mailed  information  service,  distribution  of 
visual  materials  depicting  all  phases  of  American 
life,  and  the  operation  of  short-wave  broadcasting 
covering  virtually  the  entire  world. 

Since  the  focal  point  of  the  cultural-cooperation 
program  in  the  foreign  country  is  the  cultural- 
relations  attaches  assigned  to  American  diplo- 
matic or  consular  missions,  mention  should  be 
made  here  of  their  activities,  through  which  there 
is  a  two-way  flow  of  personnel,  publications,  and 
information  between  this  country  and  the  foreign 
countries. 

These  attaches  maintain  liaison  and  regular  con- 
tact with  local  government  officials  in  education, 
science,  health,  arts,  and  other  appropriate  fields ; 
with  representatives  of  local  organizations  such  as 
schools,  colleges,  industrial,  scientific,  and  agricul- 
tural groups,  community  centers  and  cultural  asso- 
ciations; and  with  intellectual  leaders,  national 
and  foreign,  such  as  educators,  writers,  artists, 
scientists,  and  scholars. 

Complementing  the  overseas  information  and 
cultural  activities  of  the  Department  of  State  will 
be  the  work  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization.  This  Or- 
ganization has  the  basic  purpose  of  promoting 
understanding  on  a  world-wide  basis.  It  will 
work  through  and  with  existing  informational 
and  cultural  programs — both  governmental  and 
non-governmental — of  the  various  United  Nations. 
It  is  not  conceived  of  as  an  international  under- 
taking to  promote  education,  science,  and  culture 
as  ends  in  themselves  but  rather  through  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture  to  advance  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  legislation  au- 
thorizing our  participation  in  UNESCO,  a  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  has 
been  appointed.  It  is  made  up  of  one  hundred 
outstanding  persons  in  the  fields  of  science,  educa- 
tion, and  culture. 

The  proposals  to  be  advocated  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  first  general  conference  of 
UNESCO  which  opened  in  Paris  on  November  19, 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  recognize  that  the  concern  of  the  or- 
ganization is  with  the  relations  of  men  with  each 
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other.  It  approaches  these  relations  in  terms  of 
three  kinds  of  international  collaboration:  (1) 
international  collaboration  for  the  preservation  of 
men's  knowledge  of  themselves,  their  world,  and 
each  other;  (2)  international  collaboration  for  the 
increase  of  that  knowledge  through  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  the  arts ;  and  (3)  international  collabora- 
tion for  the  dissemination  of  that  knowledge 
through  education  and  through  all  the  instru- 
ments of  communication  between  the  peoples  of 
the  earth,  in  order  that  understanding  may  replace 
the  mistrust,  suspicion,  and  fear  which  lead  to  war. 

1^.  Human  Rights 

The  United  States,  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  is  committed  to  promoting  "universal 
respect  for  and  observance  of,  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion."  These  aims 
are  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  American 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  basic  freedoms. 

The  United  States  Government,  through  its  rep- 
resentatives at  United  Nations  meetings,  has  sup- 
ported, and  frequently  led,  moves  designed  to  give 
effect  and  international  significance  to  the  ideals 
and  principles  of  human  rights  enunciated  in  the 
Charter.  Specifically,  we  played  a  major  role  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Human  Eights  Commis- 
sion, with  its  stated  aim  to  advise  and  aid  the 
United  Nations  in  promoting  respect  for  and 
observance  of  fundamental  human  rights. 

In  order  to  spell  out  and  implement  certain 
aspects  of  human  rights,  we  took  the  lead  in  sug- 
gesting a  subcommission  on  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  the  press,  and  supported  a  move  to  estab- 
lish subcommissions  for  the  protection  of  minori- 
ties and  the  prevention  of  discrimination.  Thus 
far  these  subcommissions  have  only  been  author- 
ized. Presumably  they  will  be  set  up  in  the  near 
future  as  means  to  the  end  of  securing  "funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  sex,  language,  or  religion." 

Admittedly,  serious  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  oi 
the  effective  translation  of  these  policy  objectives 
into  concrete  achievements.  A  statement  of  pol 
icy  obviously  does  not  exorcise  racial,  ethnic,  reli 
gious,  or  national  intolerance  nor  guarantee  funda 
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mental  freedoms.  The  United  States  is  deter- 
mined, however,  working  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  move  forward  to  the  achievement  of  these 
objectives. 

Social  Welfare  Rights 

In  more  than  one  way  the  development  of  the 
foreign  social  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
reflection  of  the  parallel  lines  of  social-welfare 
developments  which  have  taken  place  through 
public  and  private  agencies  of  this  country. 

Participation  in  conferences  dealing  with  social 
questions  has  been  one  of  the  earliest  methods  by 
which  this  Government  shared  with  other  nations 
its  concern  in  meeting  certain  social  problems. 

Because  of  the  gravity  and  international  char- 
acter of  traffic  in  women  and  children  and  because 
of  international  conferences  on  this  subject  held 
in  1902  and  1910  the  Covenant  of  the  League  sin- 
gled out  this  subject,  together  with  traffic  in  opium 
and  other  dangerous  drugs,  for  action  by  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

After  the  first  conference  called  by  the  League 
Assembly  in  June  1921,  a  permanent  advisory 
committee  on  traffic  in  women  and  children  was 
established  which,  at  its  first  meeting,  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  be  requested  to  ap- 
point members  to  the  committee.  Although  not  a 
member  of  the  League,  this  Government  designated 
a  representative  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Attendance  at  conferences  resulted  in  the  desire 
for  continuous  exchange  of  information  and  expe- 
rience in  fields  of  common  interest.  Congressional 
legislation  in  1939  made  it  possible  for  qualified 
United  States  employees  to  be  detailed,  on  request, 
to  governments  of  the  American  republics,  and 
authorized  the  President  to  utilize  the  services  of 
the  departments,  agencies,  and  independent  estab- 
lishments of  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
reciprocal  undertakings  and  cooperative  purposes 
;  enumerated  in  the  treaties,  resolutions,  and  recom- 
mendations signed  by  all  the  21  American 
republics. 

Many  of  the  projects  undertaken  have  been  in 
the  field  of  social  welfare.  They  have  included 
such  activities  as  cooperative  programs  in  training 
staff  for  maternal  and  child-health  work,  in  study- 


ing the  needs  of  dependent  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, in  helping  to  strengthen  the  social-service 
training  programs,  in  assisting  in  the  revision  of 
children's  codes,  and  in  developing  advisory  serv- 
ices in  the  field  of  social  welfare.  Pediatricians, 
public-health  nurses,  social  workers,  and  nutri- 
tionists have  been  loaned  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
to  governments  requesting  their  assistance  in 
developing  their  own  child-welfare  programs. 

Specialists  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  have, 
with  other  professional  persons,  been  invited  for 
study  and  observation  in  this  country.  Each  one 
of  these  programs  tells  a  story  which  is  most  con- 
vincing as  to  the  value  of  such  programs  in  terms 
of  developing  mutual  understanding  between 
peoples. 

Consideration  is  being  given  currently  to  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  program  of  assigning 
social-welfare  attaches  to  our  missions  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world.  These  attaches 
would  facilitate  the  exchange  of  information  and 
experience  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 

Of  the  Commissions  established  by  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  the  Social  Commission 
undoubtedly  will  be  of  first  interest  to  those  con- 
cerned with  social  problems. 

Eight  members,  appointed  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  as  a  nuclear  group,  met  together 
at  Hunter  College,  New  York,  this  spring. 

The  main  principles  of  social  policy,  as  viewed 
by  the  Temporary  Social  Commission,  were  as 
follows : 

(a)  there  is  an  interdependence  of  social  and 
economic  policy ; 

(b)  the  pursuance  of  such  policy  is  the  duty  of 
the  whole  community ; 

(<?)  a  rise  in  the  material  standard  of  life  does 
not  of  itself  necessarily  mean  a  well-planned  so- 
cial life; 

(d)  the  beneficiaries  of  social  institutions  should 
participate  in  the  development  of  social  policy. 

The  Commission  recommended  that  special  con- 
sideration be  given  to  social  problems  requiring 
immediate  attention,  such  as  those  remaining  after 
the  termination  of  UNRRA.  This  was  also  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  UNRRA  Council  which  met 
last  August  in  Geneva.     At  that  time  two  resolu- 
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tions  were  passed  relating  to  social  welfare.  They 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Children's  Fund  and  the  assumption  by  the 
United  Nations  of  such  UNRRA  welfare  services 
as  the  United  Nations  might  wish  to  undertake. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  adopted 
resolutions  on  these  same  subjects,  which  were  in- 
troduced by  the  United  States  Delegation.  These 
matters  are  to  be  brought  before  the  current  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly. 

When  the  permanent  Social  Commission  meets 
the  first  of  next  year  it  will  give  further  considera- 
tion to  these  problems,  to  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  League  of  Nations  regarding  traffic  in 
women  and  children,  to  the  carrying  out  of  child- 
welfare  work  in  cooperation  with  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  and  to  dealing  with  crime 
prevention  and  treatment  of  offenders.  It  has  also 
been  directed  to  study  the  care  of  special  groups, 
such  as  children,  the  aged,  and  handicapped ;  and 
social  services  in  areas  which  are  underdeveloped 
and  in  those  which  have  been  directly  affected  by 
the  war.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  problems  resulting  from  the 
termination  of  UNRRA  welfare  activities  and 
with  the  problem  of  setting  up  international  ma- 
chinery for  housing  and  town  and  country 
planning. 

The  Social  Commission  was  requested  to  take 
steps  to  create  a  subcommission  on  children  and  to 
consult  with  the  International  Penal  and  Peniten- 
tiary Commission  on  its  future  status. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Social  Commission 
has  a  large  and  important  task  before  it  in  advis- 
ing the  Economic  and  Social  Council  on  these 
many  matters. 

There  are  two  other  Commissions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  through  participation  in 
which  the  United  States  will  effectuate  parts  of  its 
foreign  social  policy.  The  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women  will  prepare  recommendations 
and  reports  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
on  promoting  women's  rights  in  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  fields. 

The  Population  Commission  will  be  concerned 
with  population  changes,  the  factors  associated 
with  such  changes,  policies  designed  to  influence 
these  factors,  and  migratory  movements  of  popu- 
lation. 
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Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 

Acute  social  needs  of  peoples  abroad  have  for 
many  decades  elicited  the  sympathy  and  active 
help  of  American  citizens  and  their  Government. 
This  help  has  usually  been  given  to  those  who  were 
victims  of  catastrophes,  such  as  floods,  famines, 
earthquakes,  and  plagues  rather  than  to  alleviate 
the  long-term  social  ills  of  foreign  peoples.  Early 
expressions  of  American  interest  in  distress  in 
other  lands  have  included,  in  addition  to  voluntary 
contributions,  Congressional  appropriations  which 
were  made  as  early  as  1812. 

The  1930's  saw  the  development  of  new  needs, 
as  Jews  and  other  persecuted  minorities  in  Europe 
became  victims  of  the  Nazi  Government.  What 
began  as  a  relatively  small  volume  of  distress  soon 
grew  into  a  flood  that  swamped  all  available 
sources  of  aid.  Action  taken  by  the  American 
people  to  relieve  the  extensive  and  tragic  human 
need  was  of  two  general  types :  that  taken  by  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  that  by  voluntary  organi- 
zations. 

In  1938  the  United  States  Government  assumed 
the  initiative  in  extending  an  invitation  to  a  num- 
ber of  governments  to  meet  at  £vian,  France,  to 
assist  thousands  of  refugees  who  were  fleeing  from 
Germany.  This  Government  thought  it  might  be 
able  to  do  something  in  association  with  other  gov- 
ernments by  way  of  negotiations  with  Germany 
"to  improve  the  present  conditions  of  exodus  anc 
to  replace  them  by  conditions  of  orderly  migra- 
tion". The  outcome  of  the  Evian  conference  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com 
mittee  on  Refugees  which  now  has  35  membei 
governments  and  at  the  present  moment  is  ac 
tively  engaged  in  the  task  of  trying  to  resetth 
some  of  the  displaced  persons  of  Europe. 

In  November  1943  UNRRA  became  the  focus  f o; 
coordinating  the  activities  of  military,  govern 
mental,  and  private  action  to  provide  relief  an( 
rehabilitation  to  the  people  of  liberated  territorie 
in  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  The  United  State 
has  contributed  generously  to  this  program. 

At  the  same  time  that  governmental  agencie 
were  being  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  wa 
victims,  efforts  were  also  being  made  to  coordinat 
the  work  of  voluntary  social  agencies  operating 
abroad.    In  March  1941  the  President  appoints 
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a  Committee  on  War  Relief  Agencies  to  examine 
the  whole  problem  of  foreign  war  relief  in  relation 
to  local  charities  and  to  national-defense  welfare 
needs.  On  July  25,  1942  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  establishing  the  President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board  which  was  empowered  to 
license  war-relief  agencies,  to  require  reports,  and 
generally  to  regulate  and  control  solicitation  and 
disposition  of  contributions  for  relief  abroad. 
One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Board's 
supervision  of  private  war  relief  was  the  integra- 
tion of  policies,  plans,  programs,  and  procedures 
of  voluntary  agencies  with  those  of  Federal  and 
other  governmental  or  intergovernmental  agencies 
and  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  War  Relief  Control  Board  was  replaced  in 
May  1946  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid,  which  is  performing  substan- 
tially the  same  functions  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Between  September  1939  and  March  1946  volun- 
tary agencies  and  individuals  in  cooperation  with 
these  two  bodies  provided  over  $600,000,000  of  re- 
lief to  foreign  countries. 

Many  thousands  of  persons  in  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  who  have  fled 
from  their  former  countries  of  residence  either 
cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  return  to  their  homes 
because  of  danger  to  their  lives  or  liberties  or  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs.  Over 
850,000  of  these  so-called  displaced  persons  and 
refugees  are  now  being  cared  for  in  camps  in  the 
American  zones  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Prin- 
cipal responsibility  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
■  of  these  persons  falls  on  our  military  forces,  with 
UNRRA  providing  personnel  to  administer  the 
camps. 

This  Government  holds  the  view  that  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  and  maintenance  and  the  even- 
tual repatriation  and  resettlement  of  these  dis- 
I  placed  persons  and  refugees  should  be  assumed  by 
tan  international  agency  set  up  under  the  United 
Nations.  The  establishment  of  such  an  agency,  to 
be  known  as  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion, has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  debate  and 
much  controversy  since  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions held  in  February  1946.  A  draft  constitution 
and  budget  for  the  International  Refugee  Organi- 


zation has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
present  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  adop- 
tion. It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  the  outcome 
will  be,  but  this  Government  is  giving  full  support 
to  the  establishment  of  the  International  Refugee 
Organization. 

Labor 

In  the  field  of  labor  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, since  1934,  has  given  substantial  support  to 
the  development  of  international  social  standards 
through  its  membership  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization — dedicated  to  the  development  of 
social  justice  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  universal  peace.11  It  is  a  matter  of 
real  significance  that  in  this  Organization,  which  is 
a  major  medium  for  social  policy,  "the  representa- 
tives of  workers  and  employers,  enjoying  equal 
status  with  those  of  governments,  join  with  them 
in  free  discussion  and  democratic  decision  with  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  the  common  welfare." 

In  joining  the  ILO,  this  Government  recognized 
that  "the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt  humane 
conditions  of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
other  nations  which  desire  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions in  their  own  countries". 

At  the  26th  Session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference  in  Philadelphia  in  1944  this  Govern- 
ment joined  in  the  formulation  of  the  Declaration 
of  Philadelphia,  which  in  itself  comprises  a  forth- 
right and  forward-looking  statement  of  interna- 
tional social  policy.12 

The  International  Labor  Conference  declared 
that  since  poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a  danger 
to  prosperity  everywhere,  all  human  beings,  ir- 
respective of  race,  creed,  or  sex,  have  the  right  to 
pursue  both  their  material  well-being  and  their 
spiritual  development  in  conditions  of  freedom  and 
dignity,  of  economic  security  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ILO  deals  with  the 
social  aspect  of  economic  problems  and  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  social  problems. 

As  examples  of  social  problems,  towards  the 
solution  of  which  the  United  States  is  contributing 


11  Treaty  Series  874. 

12  Bulletin  of  May  20,  1944,  p.  481. 
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through  its  participation  in  the  ILO,  may  be  cited 
the  nine  conventions  and  four  recommendations 
concerning  conditions  of  employment  among  sea- 
farers, adopted  in  June  1946  at  Seattle;  the  three 
conventions  and  two  recommendations  concerning 
medical  examination  for  employment  of  children 
and  young  workers,  and  concerning  restriction  of 
night  work  of  children  and  young  persons  which 
were  adopted  at  the  Montreal  conference  on  Octo- 
ber 9,  1946.    Reference,  too,  should  be  made  to 
the  preliminary  conclusions  reached  at  Montreal 
for  the  establishment  of  a  convention  on  social 
policy   in   non-self-governing   territories.    Final 
action  on  this  next  year  will  culminate  the  import- 
ant contribution  of  the  ILO,  throughout  its  27- 
year  history,  to  improvement  of  conditions  of  de- 
pendent peoples.    The  development  of  principles 
in  the  planning  of  public  works  and  in  the  preven- 
tion of  unemployment  during  the  past  year  repre- 
sented social  progress  in  economic  problems,  while 
the  economic  aspect  of  social  problems  was  em- 
phasized in  the  ILO  consideration  of  the  broad 
field  of  post-war  migration. 

The  United  States  Government  derives  much 
from  the  experience  of  other  governments  through 
its  participation  in  the  ILO;  and,  likewise,  makes 
available  the  fruits  of  its  own  experience  to  help 
other  nations  short-cut  their  way  to  social  progress. 

Conclusion 

This  has  not  been  a  complete  description  of  the 
subject-matter  of  our  foreign  social  policy.  I  have 
not  described  some  activities  at  all  or  any  in 
detail.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  have  indicated 
its  basic  content  and  major  directions. 

The  United  States  does  have  a  foreign  social 
policy  continuously  evolving,  continuously  push- 
ing forward  to  the  achievement  of  its  purpose— 
the  development  of  cooperative  relations  among 
pe0ple_the  development  of  mutual  understand- 
ing—the advancement  of  human  welfare— all  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  peace  to  which  we 
all  so  earnestly  and  devoutly  aspire. 

I  am  confident  that  your  professional  knowledge 
and  experience  will  bear  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  this  program  and  that  you  will  wish  your 
Government  well  in  the  achievement  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  direct  some 
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of  my  remarks  to  you  men  and  women  as  in- 
dividuals. . 

Diplomats,  representatives  of  foreign  ottices 
and  ministries  and  departments,  not  ordinarily  as 
interested  in  social  problems  as  you,  are  now  con- 
cerned—seriously and  conscientiously  concerned— 
with  these  international  social  problems.  Are  you 
equally  interested  and  informed  on  the  relations 
of  these  problems  to  the  international  economic 
and  political  problems  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated? 

Are  you  exercising  your  prerogative  and  dis- 
charging your  responsibility  for  determining  the 
foreign  social  policy  of  your  Government?  The 
Department  of  State  recognizes  its  twofold  respon- 
sibility in  this  connection.  The  first  responsibility 
is  to  make  available  as  fully  and  as  promptly 
as  possible  information  on  the  problems  with 
which  it  is  concerned  and  the  policies  it  proposes 
for  dealing  with  those  problems.  The  second  is 
to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  the  views  of 
American  citizens. 

The  place  of  the  American  citizen  in  the  process 
is  to  be  well  informed,  to  be  critical  but  under- 
standing, to  examine  the  problems  and  the  possible 
solutions,  to  balance  arguments,  to  place  long- 
range  values  over  those  of  the  moment,  to  place 
the  interests  of  all  above  the  interests  of  the  few, 
and  to  make  his  conclusions  known  to  his  Gov- 
ernment, The  foreign  policy— the  foreign  social 
policy—of  the  United  States  is  ultimately  deter- 
mined by  you  and  the  other  citizens  of  our  country. 

Myron  C.  Taylor  To  Continue 
Mission  to  Vatican 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  23] 

I  have  directed  my  personal  representative,  the 
Honorable  Myron  C.  Taylor,  to  proceed  to  Rome 
for  a  brief  period  to  resume  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  importance  with  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius 
XII  and  others  in  authority.  Mr.  Taylor  will  also 
resume  his  efforts  in  respect  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  and  his  chairmanship  oi 
American  relief  for  Italy. 

Mr.  Taylor's  work  as  the  guiding  force  anc 
leading  spirit  in  organizing  American  relief  foJ 
Italy  already  has  been  fruitful  of  practical  rej 
suits.    Italy  has  been  in  sore  need  from  the  time 
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of  the  invasion  and  during  and  since  the  war. 
Noteworthy  among  his  activities  has  been  his  work 
among  youngsters  rendered  homeless  by  the  rav- 
ages of  war,  along  lines  comparable  with  those 
which  have  animated  Boys  Town  and  other  agen- 
cies dealing  at  the  present  time  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United  States.  His 
hope  is  that  the  reorganized  Italian  Ked  Cross 
will  become  the  active  medium  for  all  national  re- 
lief distribution  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Taylor's  forthcoming  mission  to  Italy  will 
be  of  short  duration — not  exceeding  thirty  days. 
In  resuming  his  conversations  with  the  Pope  he 
will  continue  his  mission  in  behalf  of  peace.  His 
purpose,  as  on  previous  missions,  will  be  to  ob- 
tain for  my  guidance  the  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  men  and  women  of  good-will  whether 
in  religion,  in  government,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
everyday  life. 

As  in  the  past  he  and  I  will,  in  our  labors  for 
peace,  continue  to  welcome  the  advice  of  leaders 
in  religion  of  all  convictions  and  loyalties,  how- 
ever diverse,  not  only  in  this  country  but  through- 
out the  world. 


Convention   on    Regulation  of 
American  Automotive  Traffic 


Inter- 


[Released  to  the  press  November  12] 

On  November  1,  1946  the  President  proclaimed 
the  convention  on  the  regulation  of  inter- Ameri- 
can automotive  traffic  which  was  opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Washington  on  December  15,  1943  and 
was  signed  on  or  after  that  date  for  the  United 
States  of  America  (subject  to  a  reservation  with 
respect  to  article  XV)  and  14  other  American  re- 
publics, namely:  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicara- 
gua, Panama,  and  Peru.  The  convention  was 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  July  25,  1946  and  was 
ratified  by  the  President  on  August  8,  1946  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  with  which  it  was  signed.1 

With  the  deposit  of  the  United  States  instru- 
ment of  ratification  with  the  Pan  American  Union 
on  October  29,  1946,  the  United  States  became  the 
seventh  government  with  respect  to  which  the  con- 
vention has  come  into  force.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication of  the  convention  were  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  by  Guatemala  on  July  6, 


1944,  Peru  on  July  25, 1944,  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic on  August  4,  1944,  Nicaragua  on  August  31, 
1944,  Brazil  on  January  8,  1945,  and  El  Salvador 
on  May  22,  1946. 

The  convention  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage the  movement  of  motor- vehicle  traffic  be- 
tween the  American  republics  by  simplifying  for- 
malities and  establishing  uniform  regulations  for 
international  automotive  traffic  in  relation  to  such 
matters  as  registration,  driving  licenses,  standards 
of  size  and  equipment,  and  the  keeping  of  records 
of  international  automotive  traffic. 

Air-Transport  Agreement  With  the 
Philippine  Republic 

On  November  18  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased the  text  of  a  bilateral  air-transport  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  which  was  concluded  in  Manila 
on  November  16,  and  which  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  by  Ambassador  Paul  V. 
McNutt  and  on  behalf  of  the  Philippines  by  Vice 
President  and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Elpidio  Quirino. 

The  body  of  the  agreement  is  based  substantially 
on  the  so-called  "standard  form"  drawn  up  at 
the  Chicago  Aviation  Conference,2  while  the  annex 
gives  a  general  description  of  the  routes  to  be 
operated  and  provides  that  both  parties  shall  agree 
to  certain  principles  and  objectives  which  are 
taken  from  the  Bermuda  air-transport  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.3 

In  accordance  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  Pacific  case,  the  United  States  airlines 
which  will  obtain  traffic  rights  into  the  Philippines 
under  the  new  agreement  are  the  Pan  American 
World  Airways  System  on  a  mid-Pacific  route  to 
Manila  and  beyond,  via  two  route  sectors  to  the 
Asiatic  mainland,  and  Northwest  Airlines  over  a 
North  Pacific  route  to  Manila  via  Tokyo  and 
Shanghai.  Philippine  air  services  are  accorded 
reciprocal  rights  for  international  traffic  at 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco. 


1  Bulletin  of  Jan.  1,  1944,  p.  22. 

2  For  text  of  the  agreement,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  825  of  Nov.  18,  1946. 

*  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946,  p.  584. 
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United  States  Economic  Policy 
Toward  Germany 

In  a  publication  entitled  United  States  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Toward  Germany,  the  Department 
of  State  presents  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  the 
American  Military  Government  in  effecting  an 
economic  program  for  post-war  Germany,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  Allied  agreements. 

Disarmament,  reparation,  and  reconstruction 
constitute  the  three  main  themes  of  American 
policy.  "The  first  two  are  corrective  measures: 
Germany  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  economic  basis 
for  war  and  is  to  compensate  the  Allies  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  damage  caused  by  German  aggres- 
sion. The  third  theme  is  constructive :  Germans 
are  to  be  'given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
eventual  reconstruction  of  their  life  on  a  demo- 
cratic and  peaceful  basis.' " 

Copies  of  this  publication,  number  2630,  may  be 
obtained  through  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  for  40  cents. 

1944   Sanitary   Conventions   and   1946 
Sanitary  Protocols 

Denmark 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Denmark 
informed  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  by  a  note 
dated  August  22, 1946  of  the  accession  by  Denmark 
to  the  international  sanitary  convention,  1944,1 
modifying  the  international  sanitary  convention 
of  June  21,  1926,2  and  to  the  protocol  of  1946 3  to 
prolong  the  convention  of  1944,  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  Greenland  and  the  Faro  Islands  are 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
The  effective  date  of  accession  to  the  convention 


1  Treaty  Series  991. 

2  Treaty  Series  762. 

3  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1551. 

4  Treaty  Series  992. 
6  Treaty  Series  901. 

6  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1552 
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and  protocol  by  Denmark  is  August  23,  1946,  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  note  of  accession  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Syria 

The  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  of  Syria  in- 
formed the  Secretary  of  State  by  separate  notes 
dated  October  26,  1946  of  (1)  the  accession  by 
Syria  to  the  above-mentioned  convention  of  1944 
and  protocol  of  1946;  and  (2)  the  accession  by 
Syria  to  the  international  sanitary  convention  for 
aerial  navigation,  1944,4  modifying  the  interna- 
tional sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  of 
April  12,  1933,5  and  the  protocal  of  1946  6  to  pro- 
long the  convention  of  1944.  The  effective  date  of 
accession  to  those  conventions  and  protocols  by 
Syria  is  October  31,  1946,  the  date  the  notes  of 
accession  were  received  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  two  1944  conventions  and  the  two  1946  pro- 
tocols were  opened  for  signature  in  Washington  on 
December  15, 1944  and  April  23, 1946,  respectively. 
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Report  of  the  Mission  on 
lapanese  Combines 

Zaibatsu— the  money  clique— is  held  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  monopolistic  tenor  of 
the  Japanese  foreign  policy  since  the  Meiji  restora- 
tion. The  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  which 
remained  in  Japan  from  January  to  March  of  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  and  War 
Departments,  was  assigned  the  task  of  recom- 
mending standards,  policies,  and  procedures  for 
carrying  out  a  basic  occupation  objective- 
destruction  of  the  Zaibatsu. 

The  Department  of  State  has  published  Part  I 
of  the  report  of  that  mission,  under  the  title, 
Report   of   the  Mission  on  Japanese   Combines 
(publication  2628).     Part  I  presents  analytical 
:  and  technical  data  covering  the  findings  of  the 
j  mission,  and  may  be  secured  from  the  Superin- 
tendent   of    Documents,    Government    Printing 
Office,  for  75  cents. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Julian  F.  Harrington  as  Director,  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  ex  officio,  effective  November  13, 

1946. 

H.  P.  Martin  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  effective  November  13, 1946. 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  announced  on  No- 
vember 25  the  appointment  of  Hamilton  Robinson 
as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Security 
Policy  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation on  September  15  of  John  K.  Galbraith. 
This  Office  is  responsible  for  advising  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  concerning  economic  policies  in  occu- 
pied areas,  namely,  Germany,  Austria,  Japan,  and 
Korea,  and  for  the  Department's  activities  relating 
to  economic  security  controls. 


Departmental  Regulations 

In  the  Departmental  Regulations  published  in  the 
Bulletin  of  June  30, 1946,  the  following  revisions,  effective 
October  15,  1946,  should  be  noted : 

The  Office  of  the  Adviser  on  Air  Law  has  been  redesig- 
nated Office  of  the  Aviation  Adviser   (131.11). 

The  Shipping  Law  and  Treaties  Section  has  been  re- 
designated Shipping  Agreements  Section   (131.12). 

The  Telecommunications  Law  and  Agreements  Section 
has  been  redesignated  Telecommunications  Agreements 
Section  (131.13). 

193.2        Inter-American    Educational    Foundation,    Inc. 
(IAEF):     (Effective  5-20-^6) 

I  Functions.  The  Foundation  was  formed  to  further 
the  general  welfare  of  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
the  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  undertaking 
and  carrying  out  an  inter- American  educational  program ; 
and  is  carrying  out  the  cooperative  programs  entered  into 
under  agreement  with  the  other  American  republics  in  the 
field  of  education. 

II  Organization,  Management,  and  Relation  to  the 

Department. 
A        The    Foundation    is    a    membership    corporation 
formed  under  the  Laws  of  Delaware,  and  has  no  capital 
stock.    The  members,  in  addition  to  the  three  named  in 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  and  their  successors,  are 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  they  in  turn 
elect  directors  from  their  own  number.     The  Secretary 
has  designated  as  members  of  the  Foundation  Assistant 
Secretaries   Braden    (Chairman),   Benton,   Clayton,   and 
Russell,  together  with  a  representative  from  the  Office  of 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  Assistant  Secretaries,  and 
two  operating  officials  of  the  Foundation.     Each  of  the 
members  has  been  made  a  director.    The  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation 
and  the  representatives  from  the  offices  of  the  Assistant 
Secretaries. 

B  The  Board  of  Directors  has  full  management  of 
the  affairs  and  property  of  the  Foundation  and  elects  the 
officers  of  the  corporation.  The  officers  carry  on  the 
Foundation's  operations  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  resolutions  of  the  directors.  The  Executive  Committee 
acts  on  all  policy  matters  between  meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  administrative  services  (personnel,  legal,  fiscal, 
budget,  general  office  service,  and  so  forth),  and  other  gen- 
eral services  of  the  Foundation,  are  performed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  other  American  republics  by  the 
facilities  of  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

C  Existing  liaison  relationships  and  communication 
channels  between  the  Foundation  and  the  offices  of  the 
Department  have  not  been  changed  by  the  termination 
of  the  Office  of  Inter-American  Affairs ;  all  formal  policy 
communications  between  the  Department  and  the  Institute 
clear  through  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
American  Republic  Affairs. 
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O.  Bernard  Noble  prepared  his  article  on  American  policy  in  the 
Far  East  in  consultation  with  John  Carter  Vincent,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State.  Dr. 
Noble  is  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Historical  Policy  Research  in 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Victor  J.  Farrar  and  Gustave  A.  Nuermberger  are  Research 
Assistants  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Branch,  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  Research,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  Department 
of  State. 
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THE  NATIONALIZATION  PROGRAM  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


by  Miriam  E.  Oatman 


More  than  a  year  ago  Czechoslovakia  enacted  laws  to  na- 
tionalize mines,  important  industries,  food  enterprises,  banks, 
and  insurance  corporations.  These  laws  provided  for  com- 
pensation to  owners,  with  the  exception  of  such  groups  as 
Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Czechoslovak  collaborators  or 
traitors.  American  property  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000 
to  $50,000,000  was  nationalized.  Negotiations  for  compen- 
sation are  still  in  progress. 


Scope  and  Background  of  Nationalization 

The  recent  nationalization  measures  in  Czecho- 
slovakia are  far-reaching  in  scope.  It  is  reported 
that  about  65  percent  of  the  country's  total  in- 
dustrial capacity  is  included  in  the  larger  enter- 
prises which  have  been  transferred  to  Government 
ownership  and  control.1  Key  industries,  such  as 
mining,  metallurgy,  heavy  engineering,  and  pub- 
lic utilities,  as  well  as  all  joint-stock  banks  and 
private  insurance  companies  have  been  national- 
ized completely. 

Through  the  nationalized  sector  the  state  will 
dominate  the  remainder  of  the  economy.  Its 
control  over  the  economy  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease further  as  a  result  of:  (1)  concentration  of 
future  industrial  development  in  the  nationalized 
industries  and  generally  in  large  plants;  (2)  exist- 
ing restrictions  on  the  establishment  of  new  pri- 
vate enterprises  in  nationalized  industry;  (3) 
discouragement  of  private  investment  in  other 


industries  because  of  fears  of  further  nationali- 
zation. 

The  enactment  of  the  nationalization  measures 
at  this  time  was  due  to  a  combination  of  political 
and  economic  factors.  For  many  years  there  has 
been  a  strong  leftist  movement  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  Communists  and  Social  Democrats,  who  have 
dominated  the  bloc  of  parties  in  control  of  the 
Government  since  its  return  from  exile,  both  ad- 
vocate a  considerable  degree  of  state  ownership. 
Even  the  two  parties  to  their  right  have  accepted, 
with  more  or  less  reluctance,  the  view  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nationalization  is  inevitable. 

The  economic  situation  of  Czechoslovakia  after 
her  liberation,  though  less  desperate  than  that  of 

1  News  flashes  from  Czechoslovakia,  Mar.  15,  1946. 

[Editor's  Note:  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  nationalization  programs  in  various  European  coun- 
tries. The  first  article,  on  the  Polish  nationalization  law, 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  651.] 
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most    other    European    countries,    gave    added 
impetus  to  the  nationalization  proposals.    Even 
before  the  war   Czechoslovakia's  industry   was 
highly  centralized  and  tied  closely  to  the  banking 
system.    During  the  war,  the  German  occupants 
took  over  the  two  most  important  banks  and  all 
their  assets.     The  Germans  also  acquired  large 
interests  through  the  confiscation  of  Jewish  and 
foreign  capital.    After  the  surrender  of  the  Ger- 
man Army,  many  of  the  leading  enterprises  were 
left  not  only  without  owners  but  also  without 
managers.     In  many  instances,  operations  were 
continued  by  workers'  councils  aided  by  political 
organizers.     The  workers'   councils   were   later 
recognized  in  several  presidential  decrees  provid- 
ing for  state  control  over  "masterless  enterprises 
formerly   owned  by   Germans,  Hungarians,   or 
Czech  collaborators.    It  is  probable  that  the  dif- 
ficulties and  delays  involved  in  the  restoration  of 
property  rights,  the  general  disorganization  of 
the  Czechoslovak  economy,  and  the  problems  o± 
reconversion  and  ultimate  development  of  indus- 
try, have  been  important  contributory  factors  m 
prompting  nationalization. 

First  Steps  Toward  Nationalization 

As  early  as  May  19,  1945  a  presidential  decree 
provided  for  state  control  over  "masterless  enter- 
prises" that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Germans  or 
Hungarians,  or   of    Czechoslovak   collaborators 
Another  decree  provided  for  state  confiscation  of 
"all  land,  buildings,  livestock   and   implements 
formerly  belonging  to  the  German  and  Hungarian 
sentry,  or  to  large  estate  owners  irrespective  o± 
their  citizenship."    Since  the  confiscated  land  is 
being  sold  on  easy  terms  to  small  farmers  and 
farm  laborers,  nationalization  is  not  permanent 
in  this  case. 

2 The  citations  of  these  decrees  are:  decree  on  nationali- 
zation of  mines  and  industries,  Code  of  Laws  and 
Ordinances  of  Czechoslovakia,  no.  100/46;  decree >  cm 
nationalization  of  food  industry,  iUd.,  no.  101/45;  decree 
on  nationalization  of  joint-stock  companies  engaged  m 
banking  and  finance,  iUd,  no.  102/45;  decree  on 
nationalization  of  insurance  companies,  ibid.,  no.  103/45 

3  The  average  in  this  and  several  other  instances  is  to 
be  reckoned  between  the  dates  of  Jan.  1,  1942  and L  Jan 
1  1944  In  some  cases,  the  period  from  Jan.  1,  1938  to 
j'an.  1,  1940,  or  that  from  July  1,  1938  to  July  1,  1940,  is 
used  as  a  basis. 
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The  Nationalization  Decrees  of  October  1945 

For  several  months  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia discussed  the  possibilities  of  further 
nationalization.  On  October  27,  1945  it  issued 
four  decrees  (dated  October  24,  1945)  which  em- 
bodied the  results  of  its  deliberations.  The  fol- 
lowing branches  of  the  economy  were  thereby 
nationalized:  (1)  all  mines  and  many  industries; 

(2)  several  lines  of  industry  concerned  with  food; 

(3)  joint-stock  companies  engaged  in  banking  and 
financial  transactions;  (4)  private  insurance  com- 
panies.2 A  brief  account  will  be  given  of  the 
principal  features  of  this  important  legislation. 

Nationalization  of  Mines  and  Industries 

The  decree  on  the  nationalization  of  mines  and 
industrial  enterprises,  which  is  the  first  of  the 
series  and  is  a  model  for  the  others  in  certain 
respects,  provides  that  on  the  day  of  promulgation 
the  following  shall  be  nationalized:  all  mines 
operated  under  public  mining  regulations;  all 
power  plants  serving  the  public  with  gas,  electric- 
ity or  steam,  except  those  operated  solely  for  the 
use   of   non-nationalized   industrial   enterprises; 
iron  and  steel  works  and  rolling  mills ;  non-ferrous 
metal  works,  except  independent  ones  not  in- 
cluded in  a  combine  or  trust;  foundries  for  pig 
iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  non-ferrous  metals 
averaging  400  or  more  employees 3 ;  presses,  roll- 
ing mills,  and  wire-drawing  plants,  except  those 
which  work  only  lead  and  tin;  mechanical  en- 
gineering works,  electrical  engineering  works,  and 
optical  and  precision-instrument  works  averaging 
more  than  500  employees;   armament  and  mu- 
nitions plants;  chemical  industries  equipped  to 
manufacture  acids,  alkaline  cyanides,  water  glass, 
matches,  artificial  fertilizers,  methyl  alcohol  from 
wood  tar,  benzine  and  its  homologues,  oils   (by 
distillation,    cracking,    or    synthesis),    artificial 
sweetenings,  fibers,  synthetic  rubber,  automobile 
and  bicycle  tires;  pharmaceutical  plants;  mines 
and  deposits  of  magnesite,  asbestos,  china  clay, 
mica,  feldspar,  valuable  heat-resistant  clays  and 
earths;  factories  manufacturing  cement  and  mor- 
tar- factories  of  technical  porcelain  and  asbestos 
cement  averaging  more  than  150  employees ;  glass 
works   equipped   for   continuous   production   or 
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having  a  capacity  of  at  least  1,000  liters  a  day; 
limestone  quarries  and  plants  producing  building 
and  technical  ceramics,  glazed  tiles,  porcelain,  and 
lime  averaging  more  than  150  employees;  brick- 
works averaging  more  than  200  employees;  cellu- 
lose factories;  enterprises  manufacturing  paper 
and  cardboard,  paper  and  pulp,  pulp  and  card- 
board, or  all  three,  averaging  more  than  300  em- 
ployees; sawmills  averaging  more  than  150 
employees;  veneer  factories  averaging  more  than 
300  employees ;  plywood  factories ;  cotton  spinning 
mills,  carded  and  combed  yarn  spinning  mills, 
spinning  mills  for  flax,  jute,  and  artificial  fibers 
averaging  more  than  400  employees ;  cotton  weav- 
ing works  averaging  more  than  500  employees; 
mills  spinning  textile  waste,  plants  manufacturing 
bandaging  materials,  and  mills  weaving  hemp, 
flax,  and  jute  averaging  more  than  400  employees; 
textile  printing  works  averaging  more  than  200 
employees ;  clothing  factories  averaging  more  than 
600  employees ;  tanneries  and  factories  for  leather 
and  leather  substitutes  averaging  more  than  400 
employees;  plants  manufacturing  gramophone 
records. 

Enterprises  operated  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions are  not  affected  by  this  decree.  The  same 
holds  for  enterprises  specifically  exempted  by  the 
Government  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  enterprises  which  the  same  Minister 
decides  to  exempt  in  order  that  they  may  be  closed 
down.4 

Subject  to  specific  exceptions,  compensation 
will  be  paid  for  nationalized  property.  This  com- 
pensation will  equal  the  current  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  of  nationalization,  after  the 
deduction  of  liabilities.5  In  arriving  at  the  amount 
of  compensation,  however,  no  account  will  be 
taken  of  the  value  of  unexploited  deposits  of  raw 
materials,  mining  rights,  or  property  devoted  to 
social,  educational,  and  similar  purposes. 

No  compensation  will  be  paid  for  any  national- 
ized property  which  at  the  end  of  the  occupation, 
or  later,  belonged  to:  (1)  the  German  Reich,  the 
Kingdom  of  Hungary,  public  persons  under  Ger- 
man or  Hungarian  law,  the  Nazi  and  Hungarian 
political  parties  and  related  organizations,  or  Ger- 
man or  Hungarian  corporations ;  (2)  German  and 
Hungarian  nationals,  except  those  loyal  to  Czecho- 


slovakia who  participated  in  its  fight  for  freedom 
or  suffered  under  the  occupant;  (3)  natural  per- 
sons who  acted  against  the  authority  or  unity  of 
Czechoslovakia,  its  democratic-republican  form  of 
government,  or  its  safety  and  defense ;  or  who  in- 
duced others  to  act  in  such  ways;  or  who  con- 
sciously supported  the  German  and  Hungarian 
occupation  authorities ;  or  who  earlier  (during  the 
period  of  danger  defined  by  law)  promoted  Ger- 
manization  or  Magyarization  in  Czechoslovakia; 
or  who  acted  against  the  interests  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak state  or  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  nations ; 
(4)  persons  who  on  the  part  of  their  business 
managers  tolerated  activities  of  the  kind  just 
described;  (5)  legal  persons — that  is,  corpo- 
rations, and  so  forth — which  engaged  in  or  toler- 
ated such  activities,  so  far  as  the  natural  persons 
who  are  their  members  have  not  exercised  sufficient 
caution  and  good  judgment  in  their  direction. 

Certain  adjustments  and  allowances  may  be 
made  by  the  Government  even  though  full  compen- 
sation is  denied.  An  important  paragraph,  which 
may  be  of  particular  interest  to  American  share- 
holders, provides  that  if  compensation  is  refused 
to  a  legal  person,  natural  persons  having  a  capital 
interest  therein,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  cate- 
gories of  collaborators,  traitors,  and  the  like, 
named  in  the  preceding,  are  to  be  compensated  in 
proportion  to  their  shares. 

Compensation  will  be  paid  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment bonds,  cash,  or  other  values.  An  eco- 
nomic fund  of  nationalized  property  is  to  be  set  up 
in  Prague  to  handle  compensation  matters.  In  all 
four  decrees,  the  same  fund  is  entrusted  with  this 
function.  The  bonds  which  it  issues  in  compensa- 
tion for  nationalized  property  are  to  be  amortized 
by  the  excess  profits  of  national  enterprises.  The 
payment  of  interest  and  the  amortization  of  the 
bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

National  enterprises,  which  take  the  place  of  the 
undertakings  transferred  to  the  state,  are  formally 

4  In  Slovakia,  the  Commissioner  of  Industry  must  be 
consulted  in  both  cases,  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Finance  in  the  second  instance. 

5  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  liabilities  will  be 
honored.  Paragraph  5  of  the  decree  provides  for  certain 
adjustments  and  settlements,  but  says  definitely  that  the 
state  does  not  guarantee  the  obligations  of  nationalized 
enterprises. 
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established  by  ministerial  order.    One  or  several  of 
the  nationalized  plants  or  enterprises  compose  the 
original  capital  of  a  national  enterprise.    A  man- 
ager and  a  managing  committee  administer  each 
separate  national  enterprise  according  to  business 
principles.     The  managers,  their  deputies,  and  a 
part  of  the  members  of  the  managing  committees 
are  appointed  by  an  over-all  organization  known 
as  the  Central  National  Authority  for  a  given  in- 
dustry.6   The  function  of  this  organization  is  "to 
ensure  uniform  direction  and  businesslike  man- 
agement of  the  common  interests  of  the  national 
enterprises".    The  degree  of  true  managerial  re- 
sponsibility exercised  by  either  the  Authorities  or 
the  managers  of  individual  enterprises  is  appar- 
ently quite  limited,  since  article  23  of  the  decree 
states :  "The  Government  will  issue  detailed  regu- 
lations for  national  enterprises  and  Central  and 
Regional  Authorities,  especially  on  their  commer- 
cial policy,  accounting,  use  of  profits,  relation  of 
employees    to    the    enterprise,    supervision,    the 
agenda  and  decisions  of  the  managing  committee, 
the  responsibility  of  the  manager  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  et  cetera". 
Nationalization  of  Food-Processing  Enterprises 
The  second  of  the  four  basic  nationalization 
decrees  provides  for  the  taking  over  by  the  state 
of  the  following  branches  of  the  food  industry : 
sugar  factories  and  refineries;  industrial  distil- 
leries and  spirit  refineries ;  breweries  with  an  out- 
put of  more  than  150,000  hectoliters  of  beer  in 
1937;  flour  mills  with  a  capacity  of  at  least  60 
tons  of  grain  a  day ;  margarine  factories  averag- 
ing more  than  150  employees ;  chocolate  and  con- 
fectionery   factories    averaging    more    than    500 
employees.     Certain    exemptions    are    provided, 
especially  enterprises  operated  or  owned  by  co- 

6  In  Slovakia,  which  has  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
dependence, a  regional  authority  will  be  set  up  where 
needed. 

7  As  elsewhere,  there  are  special  arrangements  for 
Slovakia. 

8  Code  of  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  Czechoslovakia,  no. 
102/45,  art.  11,  par.  2.  No  reason  is  given  for  allocating 
the  excess  profits  of  banks  to  the  Treasury  rather  than  the 
Economic  Fund  of  Nationalized  Property. 

9  In  Slovakia,  the  Council  acts  through  a  subordinate 
Regional  Insurance  Council. 


operative  associations,  and  agricultural  joint- 
stock  sugar  factories  and  refineries  in  which  the 
majority  of  stock  is  held  by  small  sugar-beet 
farmers. 

The  nationalized  food  enterprises  are  to  be  set 
up  as  national  enterprises.  Each  one  is  to  have 
a  manager  and  a  managing  committee,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  national  or  regional  au- 
thority. Employees  and  sugar-beet  farmers  are 
to  have  shares  in  sugar  factories  and  refineries, 
and  employees  and  local  authorities  are  to  have 
shares  in  breweries.  The  state  is  also  a  share- 
holder. The  compensation  provisions  in  the  de- 
cree on  mines  and  industries  are  made  applicable 
where  appropriate. 
Nationalization  of  Joint-Stock  Banks 

Joint-stock  companies  engaged  in  banking  and 
financial  transactions  are  nationalized  and  trans- 
formed into  national  enterprises.  Banks  as  na- 
tional enterprises,  though  state  property,  are  or- 
ganized as  individual  corporations  and  are  regis- 
tered exactly  as  if  they  were  private  firms.  Each 
bank  is  managed  by  a  managing  committee  (con- 
sisting of  a  chairman,  vice  chairman,  and  five  other 
members)  and  supervised  by  a  supervisory  board. 
Current  business  is  handled  and  decisions  are  car- 
ried out  by  a  manager  appointed  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  on  the  motion  of  the  Central  Adminis- 
tration for  Banks.7 

The  banks  must  be  operated  according  to  the 
principles  of  commercial  enterprise.  After  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  reserve  funds, 
the  excess  profits  of  banks  are  to  go  to  the 
Treasury.8 

Compensation  will  be  paid  to  holders  of  the 

.   original  stock  of  joint-stock  banks  according  to 

rules  and  subject  to  exceptions  very  similar  to 

those  established  by  the  decree  on  mines  and 

industries. 

Nationalization  of  Private  Insurance  Companies 
All  private  insurance  interests  in  the  territory 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  are  transferred  to 
state  ownership.  Each  company  is  set  up  as  a 
national  enterprise  to  be  operated  according  to 
commercial  principles.  An  Insurance  Council  is 
set  up  in  Prague  for  the  uniform  control  of  all 
insurance  business  other  than  social  insurance.9 
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The  administration  of  each  company  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  managing  committee.  This  committee 
appoints  the  necessary  number  of  managers  of  the 
company,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Compensation  for  property  losses  caused  by 
nationalization  will  be  paid  according  to  prin- 
ciples practically  identical  with  those  already 
described. 

American  Interests  in  Nationalized  Property 

The  amount  of  property  nationalized  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, ownership  of  which  was  vested  in  nation- 
als of  the  United  States,  is  not  exactly  known. 
Estimates  made  by  various  sources  range  from 
$30,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  Perhaps  twice  as  much 
American  property  located  in  Czechoslovakia  con- 
sists of  real  estate,  currency,  jewelry,  personal 
effects,  and  the  like,  which  have  not  been  national- 
ized. 

In  January  1946  the  Czechoslovak  Government 
announced  that :  (1)  the  matter  of  compensation 
for  nationalized  enterprises  in  which  foreign  cap- 
ital is  invested  will  be  negotiated  directly  with  the 
governments  of  the  owners;  and  (2)  the  Minis- 
tries of  Finance  and  Industry  plan  to  reimburse 
the  owners  of  such  capital  in  3  percent  government 
bonds.  It  also  stated  in  a  note  to  the  American 
Ambassador  that  it  had  taken  measures  to  ascer- 
tain the  value  of  concerns  containing  foreign  cap- 
ital ;  and  it  asked  the  aid  of  the  Embassy  in  draw- 
ing up  a  complete  list  of  enterprises  in  which  an 
American  interest  exists,  as  well  as  the  amount 
and  present  value  of  each  interest  and  the  date  of 
acquisition.  Two  hints  as  to  policy  were  contained 
in  this  note:  (1)  a  suggestion  that  since  compen- 
sation is  to  be  paid  out  of  a  special  fund  accruing 
from  the  excess  profits  of  nationalized  concerns, 
the  question  of  compensation  depends  partly  upon 
the  facilities  granted  to  Czechoslovak  export  trade ; 
and  (2)  a  remark  indicating  that  there  may 
be  a  difference  between  cases  representing  gen- 
uine foreign  investments  and  those  which  are 
really  an  export  of  Czechoslovak  capital  (property 
of  emigres,  et  cetera. 

Official  inquiries  were  started  to  determine  the 
means  by  which  claimants  could  actually  obtain 
compensation.    In  a  note  dated  May  7,  1946  the 


Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in- 
formed the  American  Ambassador  that  it  still 
lacked  "sufficient  reliable  data  concerning  foreign 
capital  investments  in  nationalized  undertakings 
...  to  draw  up  a  list  of  such  holdings".  It  also 
stated  that  compensation  is  due  to  the  former 
owner,  for  example,  a  joint-stock  company,  but  not 
to  individual  shareholders.  The  parties  to  the 
compensation  proceedings  will  be  the  companies 
and  corporations  (against  which  individual  share- 
holders will  be  able  to  press  claims) . 

Reference  was  also  made  to  the  provision  in 
article  10  of  the  decree  on  the  nationalization  of 
mines  and  industries  that  proceedings  on  com- 
pensation shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the 
decree  of  January  13,  1928  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  authorities.  This  provision 
means  that  the  Czechoslovak  Government  intends 
to  have  claims  for  compensation  arising  out  of  the 
nationalization  of  property  decided,  not  by  the 
civil  courts  but  on  the  basis  of  hearings  before  an 
administrative  agent  or  agency.  A  special  section 
in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been  estab- 
lished to  receive  foreign  claims  and  to  expedite 
their  handling.  Such  administrative  hearings 
have  a  strong  resemblance  to  regular  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  decree  in  question  endeavors  to 
protect  all  the  usual  rights  of  parties.  Arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  are  usual  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
when  the  state  or  any  part  of  the  administration  is 
one  of  the  parties. 

Inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  formalities 
necessary  to  the  instigation  of  proceedings  to  ob- 
tain compensation,  and  most  of  the  points  raised 
in  this  connection  have  now  been  settled.  Mean- 
while, a  law  dated  May  15,  1946  but  published  on 
June  18,  1946  has  had  a  discouraging  effect  upon 
claimants.  This  law  provided  for  a  war-profits 
tax  and  a  capital  levy  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  amounts  paid  in  compensation. 

In  the  last  few  months  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  have  been  dis- 
cussing procedures  and  principles  for  compensat- 
ing American  owners  of  properties  nationalized 
by  Czechoslovakia.  No  agreement,  however,  has  _ 
yet  been  reached  beyond  the  general  assurance 
given  in  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the  two 
Governments  on  November  14,  1946  that  adequate 
and  effective  compensation  will  be  made. 
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SIXTH  SESSION  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  UNRRA 


by  David  Persinger 


The  UNRRA  Council  will  meet  on  December  10,  194.6  in 
Washington  to  plan  the  completion  of  its  operations.  Deci- 
sions will  be  affected  by  action  of  the  United  Nations  on  plans 
for  relief  in  1947  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Interna- 
tional Refugee  Organisation  to  care  for  displaced  persons 
Legality  of  the  proposed  transfer  to  the  Children's  Fund  of 
UNRRA's  remaining  assets  has  been  questioned.  The  Coun- 
cil must  elect  the  successor  to  Director  General  La  Guardia, 
who  plans  to  resign. 


The  Council  of  UNRRA  is  scheduled  to  hold 
its  sixth  session  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington beginning  December  10.  The  date  was 
selected  in  order  to  have  ample  time  to  finish  the 
session  before  Christmas  but  at  the  same  time  in 
the  hope  that  a  number  of  the  problems  referred 
to  below  will  have  been  settled  in  the  United 
Nations  meeting  now  being  held  in  New  York. 

Under  Secretary  William  L.  Clayton  is  the 
United  States  member  of  the  Council,  and  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  Special  Assistant  to  Assistant  Secretary 
Thorp,  and  Dallas  W.  Dort,  Adviser  on  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation,  are,  respectively,  Mr.  Clayton's 
First  and  Second  Alternates.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  advisers  to  Mr.  Clayton  will  be  the  same 
as  those  who  were  members  of  the  delegation  to 
the  fifth  session  of  the  Council  held  at  Geneva  last 
August. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  may  be  the  concluding 
session  of  the  UNRRA  Council,  and  the  problem  of 


how  to  wind  up  UNRRA's  affairs  will  probably  be 
the  main  issue  discussed.  It  was  decided  at 
Geneva  that  UNRRA  was  to  seek  to  conclude  its 
various  supply  programs  by  the  end  of  this  year 
(by  the  end  of  March  in  the  case  of  the  Far  Eastern 
programs),  with  an  allowable  "slip  over"  of  30  to 
60  days,  and  its  displaced-persons  program  by  the 
end  of  June  of  next  year.  Therefore,  with  only  a 
few  months  of  operations  left,  the  principal  prob- 
lem remaining  is  that  of  liquidating  UNRRA's 
funds,  property,  and  personnel  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  this  connection,  the  problem  of  how  necessary 
relief  will  be  made  available  in  1947,  which  is 
currently  under  discussion  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  is  of  direct  interest  to 
the  UNRRA  Council.  If  the  U.S.  proposal  for 
bilateral  agreements  between  the  supplying  and 
receiving  countries  is  adopted,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  prompt  wind-up  of  UNRRA's 
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affairs — unless  it  be  the  problem  of  displaced 
persons  discussed  hereafter.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  an  international  relief  program  for  1947  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  Director  General  La  Guardia 
is  adopted  by  the  United  Nations,  it  may  be  that 
it  will  be  coordinated  with  the  terminating 
UNRRA  programs  in  such  a  way  that  an  imme- 
diate wind-up  of  UNRRA's  operations  will  not  be 
feasible.  It  is  still  too  early  to  say  what  plan  will 
be  adopted. 

The  discussion  in  the  General  Assembly  of  next 
year's  relief  problem  has  not  always  made  clear 
to  the  general  public  that,  although  UNRRA  has 
aimed  at  concluding  its  shipments  to  Europe  by 
the  end  of  1946,  some  very  large  tonnages  are  ex- 
pected to  be  shipped  to  Europe  in  January  and 
February.  These  latter  shipments  will  consist 
largely  of  industrial  rehabilitation  materials, 
whereas  the  relief  needs  for  next  year  which  are 
being  considered  are  exclusively  foodstuffs. 

The  other  continuing  phase  of  UNRRA's  opera- 
tions is  the  care  of  displaced  persons.  The  Coun- 
cil at  its  fifth  session  directed  UNRRA  to  continue 
this  work  until  the  end  of  June  of  next  year  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  International  Refugee 
Organization  would  be  effectively  operating  by 
that  time.  The  IRO  is  now  under  lengthy  discus- 
sion at  the  U.N.  meeting,  and  it  appears  entirely 
possible  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  take 
over  all  of  UNRRA's  operations  by  the  time 
UNRRA  is  required  to  end  them.  If  such  a  con- 
dition should  eventuate,  the  United  States  will 
be  in  the  j)osition  of  having  to  continue  the  care 
of  the  displaced  persons  in  its  zones  in  Germany 
and  Austria  and  to  contribute  largely  to  the  care 
of  displaced  persons  in  Italy  without  assistance 
from  other  nations. 

Meanwhile  the  U.S.  Army,  which  has  been  fur- 
nishing the  basic  supplies  for  displaced  persons 
in  the  U.S.  zone  in  Germany,  must  continue  to  do 
so  as  long  as  UNRRA  continues  to  operate  there, 
and  the  U.S.  Army  in  Austria  must  begin  to  do  the 
same  as  soon  as  the  UNRRA  food  program  for 
Austria  is  completed,  an  event  which  will  occur 
in  January  or  February  of  1947.  It  has  not  yet 
been  decided  how  basic  supplies  will  be  provided 
for  displaced  persons  in  Italy  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  UNRRA  supply  program. 


The  UNRRA  Council,  at  its  sixth  session,  will 
receive  reports  from  the  Director  General  con- 
cerning the  state  of  transfers  of  its  health  func- 
tions to  the  World  Health  Organization,  of  its 
welfare  functions  to  the  U.N.,  and  of  its  author- 
ity over  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  local 
sales  of  UNRRA  supplies  to  an  appropriate  body 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Another  transfer  which  was  proposed  by  the 
Council  at  Geneva  appears  to  have  encountered 
certain  difficulties.  In  Resolution  103  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  UNRRA  funds  remaining  at  the 
conclusion  of  UNRRA's  operations  should  be 
placed  in  an  international  fund  for  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  children  and  adolescents. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  been 
considering  at  some  length  the  establishment  of 
such  an  international  children's  fund.  It  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  however,  if  the  Congressional 
legislation  which  authorized  the  United  States  to 
participate  in  UNRRA  and  which  appropriated 
funds  for  UNRRA  will  permit  any  funds  which 
may  remain  to  be  transferred  by  UNRRA  to  an- 
other international  organization  such  as  the  pro- 
posed fund. 

Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  full  considera- 
tion has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  practical  aspects 
of  such  a  proposal,  notably  the  probable  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  funds  which  UNRRA  may  have 
authority  to  transfer.  It  seems  very  likely  that 
UNRRA's  liabilities  will  not  have  been  finally  and 
fully  determined  for  at  least  a  year  after  all 
UNRRA  operations  have  ceased.  If  the  fund  is 
intended  to  benefit  the  children  and  adolescents  of 
the  liberated  areas  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
prior  to  the  close  of  1948,  it  may  be  that  they  will 
receive  little  benefit  from  UNRRA  funds. 

The  last  item  to  come  before  the  sixth  session 
of  the  Council  will  be  the  resignation  of  Director 
General  La  Guardia  and  the  selection  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  selection  of  a  new  Director  General 
will  necessarily  depend  in  a  considerable  measure 
upon  the  final  outcome  of  the  discussions  in  U.N. 
of  the  problems  mentioned  above.  The  type  of 
individual  who  would  prove  most  efficient  in  wind- 
ing up  UNRRA's  operations  would  not  be  the  type 
most  needed  if  UNRRA  is  to  continue  its  opera- 
tions for  any  appreciable  time. 
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TWENTY-NINTH  SESSION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONFERENCE 


An  Article 


Delegates  representing  46  national  governments  gathered 
at  Montreal  in  September  194-6  for  the  Twenty-ninth  Session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference.  The  work  of  the 
Conference  centered  largely  about  the  approval  of  a  draft 
agreement  between  the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  a  revision  of  its  constitution,  and  the 
preparation  of  resolutions,  recommendations^  and  conven- 
tions designed  to  further  social  progress  and  improve  work- 
ing conditions. 


The  Twenty-ninth  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference,  which  met  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
from  September  19  to  October  9,  1946,  was  the 
second  session  held  during  1946.2  It  was  attended 
by  delegates  representing  46  of  the  member  states 
of  the  Organization.  Thirty-five  of  the  delega- 
tions were  "complete",  comprising  two  govern- 
ment delegates,  one  management  delegate,  and  one 
labor  delegate.  The  United  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA),  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) , 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 
(IGCR),  and  the  Provisional  International  Civil 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

2  The  Twenty-eighth  Maritime  Session  met  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  June  6-29,  1946. 


Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  were  repre- 
sented by  observers. 

The  Conference  elected  as  its  president  Hum- 
phrey Mitchell,  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor,  and 
the  following  vice-presidents:  A.  M.  Joekes, 
Netherlands  Government  Delegate;  Sir  John 
Forbes  Watson,  United  Kingdom  employers'  dele- 
gate; and  Carlos  Fernandez  Rodriquez,  Cuban 
workers'  delegate.  Edward  Phelan,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor  Office,  acted  as 
Secretary  General.  The  Conference  was  addressed 
by  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations;  George  Isaacs,  British  Minister  of  Labor 
and  National  Service;  Henri  Laugier,  Assistant 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations ;  and  Jan 
Stanczyk,  Director-General  of  the  Department  of 
Social  Affairs,  United  Nations. 

The  agenda  for  the  Twenty-ninth  Session  com- 
prised the  following  six  items:  (1)  Director's  re- 
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port;  (2)  reports  on  the  application  of  conven- 
tions; (3)  constitutional  questions ;  (4)  budgetary 
md  financial  matters;  (5)  protection  of  children 
ind  young  workers;  and  (6)  minimum  standards 
}f  social  policy  in  dependent  territories.  On  each 
Df  these  items  the  Conference  had  before  it  one  or 
nore  reports  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Dffice.  With  the  exception  of  the  Director's  re- 
port, these  were  referred  by  the  Conference  to  com- 
nittees  established  for  each  of  the  agenda  items, 
;he  committees  in  turn  reporting  to  the  Confer- 
ence in  plenary  sitting.  Senator  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  two  United  States  Delegates, 
>erved  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mini- 
mum Standards  of  Social  Policy  in  Dependent 
Territories.3  In  addition,  the  Conference  set  up 
i  Selection  (or  Steering)  Committee,  a  Creden- 
■ials  Committee,  a  Resolutions  Committee,  a 
Standing  Orders  Committee,  and  a  Drafting 
Committee. 

Seven  plenary  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  dis- 
ussion  of  the  Director's  report,  which  dealt  with 
mmediate  peace  problems,  international  economic 
ollaboration,  the  organization  of  employment,  and 
be  activities  of  the  Organization  since  the  Twenty  - 
eventh  Session  of  the  Conference  held  at  Paris  in 
)ctober-November,  1945.  Sixty-six  speakers  from 
4  countries  participated  in  the  discussion,  with 
llr.  Phelan  replying  in  an  address  delivered  at  the 
i.fteenth  plenary  sitting. 

I  On  the  recommendation  of  the  various  commit- 
ees,  the  Conference  adopted  an  instrument  for 
le  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  Organi- 
ation,  four  international  labor  conventions,  two 
ecommendations,  and  14  resolutions.  These  deci- 
10ns  brought  to  80  the  total  of  conventions  adopted 
y  the  Organization  to  date,  and  also  to  80  the 
Dtal  of  recommendations  adopted  to  date.  Fifty 
f  the  conventions  are  currently  in  force.  As  of 
fovember  1, 1946  the  total  number  of  ratifications 
f  the  various  conventions  was  922. 

The  Conference  also  approved  a  draft  agreement 
etween  the  United  Nations  and  the  International 
abor  Organization  which  will  come  into  effect 

hen  it  has  been  given  similar  approval  by  the 
reneral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
greement  defines  the  terms  of  the  relationship 
etween  the  two  organizations,  and  under  it  the 
United  Nations  recognizes  the  ILO  as  a  specialized 


agency  "responsible  for  taking  such  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  under  its  basic  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  set  forth  therein." 

In  addition,  the  Conference  adopted  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Conventions, 
seven  reports  of  the  Selection  Committee,  five  re- 
ports of  the  Credentials  Committee,  a  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  Government  Representa- 
tives, a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standing  Or- 
ders, and  a  report  of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  Government  Representatives  the  Conference 
approved  a  budget  for  the  1947  operations  of  the 
Organization  of  16,052,980  Swiss  francs  (approxi- 
mately $3,733,000  in  U.  S.  currency) .  The  budget 
will  be  allocated  among  51  states. 

The  Credentials  Committee  considered  the  ob- 
jections against  the  credentials  of  the  workers' 
delegates  and  advisers  of  India  and  Greece.  It 
unanimously  found  those  of  the  Indian  workers' 
delegate  and  his  advisers  to  be  in  order  but  sub- 
mitted majority  and  minority  reports  on  the  ob- 
jection against  the  Greek  workers'  delegation. 
The  Conference  approved  by  a  vote  of  40  to  36  the 
majority  report,  which  rejected  the  objection. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Standing  Orders,  the  Conference  approved  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  Con- 
ference. These  amendments  gave  statutory  char- 
acter to  the  practice  under  which  official  transla- 
tions of  speeches  into  Spanish  are  furnished  by 
the  secretariat,  and  documents  of  the  Conference 
and  the  stenographic  record  are  published  in 
Spanish  as  well  as  English  and  French,  the  official 
languages  of  the  Organization. 

Two  resolutions  on  matters  outside  the  agenda  of 
the  Conference  were  approved.  One  of  these  asked 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  Organization  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  placing  on  the  agenda  of 
a  forthcoming  session  of  the  Conference  the  ques- 
tion of  the  social  problems  of  indigenous  popula- 
tions of  independent  countries.  The  other  placed 
the  Conference  on  record  as  paying  tribute  to 
"those  brave  people  who  suffered  and  especially  to 
the  millions  who  died  in  the  struggle  for  freedom 
and  liberty"  and  as  asking  "all  member  govern- 
ments to  develop  and  strengthen  their  democratic 

3  For  membership  of  U.  S.  Delegation,  see  Bulletin  of 
Sept.  29,  1946',  p.  573. 
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institutions  and  social  principles  in  accordance 
with  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  Declaration  of 
Philadelphia  to  prevent  the  reappearance  of 
Fascist  exploitation  everywhere". 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Questions,  the  Conference  unani- 
mously adopted  an  Instrument  for  the  Amend- 
ment of   the   Constitution   of   the  International 
Labor  Organization,  1946.    This  instrument  em- 
bodied a  large  number  of  amendments  to  the 
constitution   which   will   come   into   effect   with 
ratification  or  approval  of  the  instrument  by  two 
thirds  of  the  member  states  of  the  Organization, 
including  five  of  the  eight  states  which  hold  non- 
elective  seats  on  the  Governing  Body  as  states  of 
chief  industrial  importance.    The  effect  of  the 
more  important  of  these  amendments  is   (1)   to 
add  the  promotion  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Philadelphia  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Organizations;  (2)  to  delete  all  references  to  the 
League  of  Nations;  (3)  to  facilitate  cooperation 
between  the  Organization  and  the  United  Nations ; 
(4)  to  clarify  and  give  greater  recognition  to  the 
position  occupied  by  the  Governing  Body;  (5)  to 
change  the  title  of  Director  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  Director  General;  (6)  to  require  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Conference  to  waive  the 
suspension  of  voting  rights  of  states  in  arrears 
in  their  contributions;  (7)  to  increase  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  member  states  in  respect  to  action  on 
international  labor  conventions ;  (8)  to  clarify  the 
obligations  of  member  states  in  respect  to  recom- 
mendations; (9)  to  clarify  the  obligations  of  fed- 
eral states  in  respect  to  conventions  and  recom- 
mendations; (10)  to  improve  the  procedure  for  the 
application  of  conventions  to  non-metropolitan 
territories;  and  (11)  to  empower  the  Governing 
Body  to  recommend  to  the  Conference  measures 
to  secure  compliance  with  the  terms  of  ratified 
conventions. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Questions,  the  Conference  also 
adopted  (1)  a  convention  for  the  partial  revision, 
in  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  the  conventions  adopted  at  the  previ- 
ous 28  sessions  of  the  Conference;  (2)  a  series  of 
final  articles  concerning  ratification  and  denuncia- 
tion procedure  to  be  inserted  to  future  conven- 
tions; (3)  a  model  clause  concerning  measures  to 
secure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  eonven- 
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tions  for  inclusion  in  future  conventions;  (4)  a 
resolution  referring  to  the  Governing  Body  for 
further  consideration  the  preliminary  text  of  a 
proposed  convention  on  the  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  the  Organization;  (5)  a  resolution 
urging  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  Instrument 
of  Amendment,  1946;  (6)  a  resolution  applying 
immediately  certain  provisions  of  the  Instrument 
of  Amendment,  1946,  including  the  provision 
changing  the  title  of  Director  of  the  Office  to  Di- 
rector General. 

At  the  eighteenth  plenary  sitting,  Mr.  Edward 
Phelan  informed  the  Conference  that  the  Instru- 
ment for  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
1945,  adopted  at  the  Twenty-seventh  Session  of 
the  Conference  in  Paris,  had  come  into  force, 
ratifications  or  acceptances  having  been  received 
from  three  quarters  of  the  member  states  of  the 
Organization. 

In  his  reply  to  the  debate  on  the  Director's  re- 
port, Mr.  Phelan  announced  that  the  International 
Labor  Office  was  not  leaving  Montreal,  although 
many  of  the  headquarters  staff  would  be  trans- 
ferred this  winter  from  the  overcrowded  offices 
there  to  the  ILO  Building  at  Geneva.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  Organization,  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations,  had  agreed  to 
consult  the  United  Nations  before  making  any  de- 
cision in  regard  to  its  permanent  headquarters. 
He  also  pointed  out  that,  under  the  amended  con- 
stitution, the  Conference  was  empowered  to  fix  the 
seat  of  the  Organization. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee, the  Conference  unanimously  expressed  the 
hope  that  Lebanon,  Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador 
would  "forthwith  communicate  to  the  Director 
their  formal  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Organization  and  will  be  rep- 
resented as  Members  of  the  Organization  at  the 
30th  Session  of  the  Conference."  The  Committee 
pointed  out  that  the  three  states  had  made  applica- 
tion for  membership  in  the  Organization  and  that 
as  members  of  the  United  Nations  they  were  en 
titled,  under  the  terms  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  had  come  into  force,  to  become 
members  by  stating  their  acceptance  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  the  constitution. 

In  addition  to  the  conventions  and  resolutions 
referred  to  above,  the  major  decisions  of  the  Con 
f erence  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 
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International  labor  conventions:  Convention 
concerning  medical  examination  for  fitness  for 
employment  in  industry  of  children  and  young 
persons ;  convention  concerning  medical  examina- 
tion of  children  and  young  persons  for  fitness  for 
emploj'ment  in  non-industrial  occupations;  and 
convention  concerning  the  restriction  of  night 
work  of  children  and  young  persons  in  non-indus- 
trial occupations. 

Recommendations:  Eecommendation  concern- 
ing the  medical  examination  for  fitness  for  employ- 
ment of  children  and  young  persons ;  and  recom- 
mendation concerning  the  restriction  of  night 
work  of  children. 

Resolutions:  ^Resolution  concerning  the  placing 
of  certain  questions  with  regard  to  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  on  the  agenda  of  the  next  session 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference ;  resolution 
concerning  freedom  of  labor;  resolution  concern- 
ing action  by  the  Governing  Body ;  resolution  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  medical  examination  to 
young  agricultural  workers ;  resolution  concerning 
the  adoption  of  the  revised  statute  of  the  adminis- 
trative tribunal ;  resolution  confirming  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  judges  of  the  administrative  tribu- 
nal for  three  years;  resolution  concerning  the 
adoption  of  the  revised  staff  pension  regulations ; 
resolution  concerning  the  contributions  payable  to 
the  pension  fund  in  1P47. 

The  conventions  and  recommendations  sum- 
marized above  are  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
sections  which  follow. 

Convention  Concerning  Medical  Examination  for 
Fitness  for  Employment  in  Industry  of  Children 
and  Young  Persons 

This  convention  provides  that  young  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  working  in  industrial  under- 
takings (exclusive  of  agricultural  and  maritime 
Dccupations)  shall  not  be  admitted  to  employment 
Sinless  they  have  been  found  fit  to  work  by  a 
:horough  medical  examination,  to  be  administered 
)y  a  qualified  physician.  The  continued  employ- 
nent  of  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  shall 
)e  subject  to  the  repetition  of  medical  examination 
it  least  yearly.  The  convention  provides  that 
nedical  examinations  shall  be  required  until  at 
east  the  age  of  21  years  in  occupations  involving 
ligh  health  risks.  The  examination  shall  be  with- 
tut  charge  to  the  young  person  or  his  parents. 


Appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  by  the  com- 
petent authority  for  vocational  guidance  and  phys- 
ical and  vocational  rehabilitation  of  those  found  to 
be  unsuited  to  certain  types  of  work  or  to  have 
physical  handicaps.  It  permits  the  issuing  of 
temporary  work  certificates  in  special  cases  where 
a  young  person  is  found  to  be  unfit.  It  makes 
special  provisions  for  India  and  other  countries 
where  it  is  found  impracticable  at  present  to  en- 
force fully  its  terms.  It  calls  for  special  enforce- 
ment machinery.  The  convention  will  come  into 
force  two  months  after  it  has  been  ratified  by  two 
member  states.  It  provides  for  reconsideration  of 
its  terms  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten-year  period 
after  its  coming  into  force.  It  further  provides 
that  existing  agreements  insuring  more  favorable 
conditions  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  convention. 

Convention  Concerning  Medical  Examination  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  for  Fitness  for 
Employment  in  Non-Industrial  Occupations 

This  convention  provides  that  young  persons 
under  18  years  of  age  working  in  non-industrial 
undertakings  (exclusive  of  agriculture  and  mari- 
time occupations)   shall  not  be  admitted  to  em- 
ployment unless  they  have  been  found  fit  to  work 
by  a  thorough  medical  examination,  to  be  admin- 
istered by  a  qualified  physician.    It  permits  na- 
tional laws  or  regulations  to  exempt  young  per- 
sons employed  in  family  undertakings  which  are 
recognized  as  not  being  dangerous  to  their  health. 
The  continued  employment  of  young  persons  un- 
der 18  years  of  age  shall  be  subject  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  medical  examinations  at  least  yearly.    It 
provides  that  medical  examinations  shall  be  re- 
quired until  at  least  the  age  of  21  years  in  occu- 
pations involving  high  health  risks.    The  exami- 
nation shall  be  without  charge  to  the  young  person 
or  his  parents.     Appropriate  measures  shall  be 
taken  by  the  competent  authority  for  vocational 
guidance  and  physical  and  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion of  those  found  to  be  unsuited  to  certain  types 
of  work  or  to  have  physical  handicaps.    It  per- 
mits the  issuing  of  temporary  work  certificates  in 
special  cases  where  a  young  person  is  found  to  be 
unfit.    It  calls  for  special  enforcement  machinery. 
It  provides  special  provisions  for  certain  countries 
where  it  is  found  impracticable  at  present  to  en- 
force fully  its  terms.     The  convention  will  come 
into  force  twelve  months  after  it  has  been  ratified 
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by  two  member  states.  It  provides  for  reconsid- 
eration of  its  terms  at  the  expiration  of  each  ten- 
year  period  after  its  coming  into  force.  It  pro- 
vides that  existing  agreements  insuring  more 
favorable  conditions  shall  not  be  affected  by  the 
convention. 

Conventions  Concerning  the  Restriction  of  Night 
Work  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Non- 
Industrial  Occupations 

This  convention  provides  that  children  under 
14  years  of  age  who  are  admissible  for  full  or  part- 
time   non-industrial   employment    (exclusive   of 
agricultural  or  maritime  occupations)   and  chil- 
dren over  14  years  of  age  who  are  still  subject  to 
full-time  compulsory  school  attendance  shall  not 
be  employed  nor  work  at  night  during  a  period  of 
at  least  14  consecutive  hours,  including  the  inter- 
val between  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning.     National  laws  or  regulations 
may  exempt  domestic  service  in  private  households 
and  work  in  family  undertakings  which  is  not 
deemed  to  be  harmful  to  young  persons.    It  pro- 
vides that  children  over  14  years  of  age  who  are 
no  longer  subject  to  full-time  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  young  persons  under  18  years  of 
age  shall  not  be  employed  nor  work  at  night  dur- 
ing a  period  of   at  least  12  consecutive  hours 
including  the  interval  between  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  con- 
vention makes  certain  exceptions  to  meet  local 
climatic  conditions.    It  permits  national  laws  or 
regulations  to  grant  temporary  individual  licenses 
in  order  to  enable  young  persons  of  16  years  of 
age  and  over  to  work  at  night  when  the  special 
needs  of  vocational  training  so  require,  subject  to 
the  period  of  daily  rest  being  not  less  than  11 
consecutive  hours.    National  laws  or  regulations, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions,  may  grant  indi- 
vidual licenses  in  order  to  enable  children  or  young 
persons  under  18  years  of  age  to  appear  at  night 
as  performers  in  public  entertainment  or  to  par- 
ticipate at  night  as  performers  in  the  making  of 
cinematographic  films.    The  convention  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention.    It  provides  special  provisions  for  India 
and  other  countries  where  it  is  found  impractica- 
ble at  present  to  enforce  fully  its  terms.    The 
convention    shall    come    into    force    12    months 


after  it  has  been  ratified  by  two  member  states. 
It  provides  for  reconsideration  of  its  terms  at  the 
expiration  of  each  ten-year  period  after  its  coming 
into  force.  It  provides  that  existing  agreements 
insuring  more  favorable  conditions  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  convention. 

Recommendation  Concerning  the  Medical  Exami- 
nation for  Fitness  for  Employment  of  Children 
and  Young  Persons 

This  recommends  that  governments  extend  to 
all  occupations  carried  on  for  profit,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  family  relationship,  the  protec- 
tion provided  for  by  the  conventions  concerning 
medical  examination  for  fitness  for  employment 
of  children  and  young  persons.     It  recommends 
that  all  children  should  undergo,  preferably  be- 
fore the  end  of  their  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, a  general  medical  examination,  the  results 
of  which  can  be  used  by  the  vocational  guidance 
services.    The  thorough  medical  examination  re- 
quired on  entry  into  employment  should  include 
clinical,  radiological,  and  laboratory  tests,  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate  advice  on 
health  care  and  if  necessary  by  supplementary 
vocational  guidance  with  a  view  to  a  change  of 
occupation.    It  recommends  the  extension  of  com- 
pulsory medical  examination  until  at  least  21  for 
all  young  workers  employed  in  industrial  or  non- 
industrial  occupations.   It  recommends  that  young 
persons  found  by  medical  examination  to  have 
physical  handicaps  or  limitations  or  to  be  gener- 
ally unfit  for  employment  should  receive  proper 
medical  care,  be  encouraged  to  return  to  school 
or  be  given  guidance  toward  suitable  occupations, 
and  be  extended  financial  aid  if  necessary  during 
the  period  of  medical  treatment,  schooling,  or  vo 
cational  training.    It  recommends  that  measures 
be  taken  to  train  a  body  of  qualified  examining 
doctors.    It  spells  out  in  greater  detail  the  ma- 
chinery desirable  to  insure  enforcement  of  medical 
examinations. 
Recommendations  Concerning  the  Restriction  oj 
Night  Work  of  Children  and  Young  Persons  h 
Non-Industrial  Occupations 

This  recommends  that  the  protection  providet 
young  persons  under  the  provisions  of  the  con 
vention  concerning  the  restriction  of  night  work 
in  non-industrial  occupations  be  extended  to  all 
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undertakings  carried  on  for  profit,  without  regard 
to  family  undertakings,  and  to  young  persons 
under  18  who  are  engaged  in  domestic  service.  It 
recommends  that  licenses  should  be  issued  for  lim- 
ited periods  to  young  persons  in  public  entertain- 
ment, and  should  be  granted  to  children  under  14 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  It  recommends  a  more 
detailed  plan  for  insuring  enforcement  of  restric- 
tion of  night  work,  and  recommends  that  greater 
use  be  made  of  women  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 


As  a  member  of  the  ILO  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  within  12  months  to  submit 
to  the  "competent  authority"  each  convention  for 
ratification  and  each  recommendation  "for  consid- 
eration with  a  view  to  effect  being  given  to  it  by 
national  legislation  or  otherwise."  Under  the  ex- 
isting constitution,  however,  a  Federal  state  such 
as  the  United  States  may  treat  a  convention  to 
which  constitutional  limitations  are  applicable  as 
a  recommendation  only. 


Addresses  and  Statements  of  the  Week 


Clair  Wilcox,  director  of  the  Office  of 
International  Trade  Policy,  and 
chairman  of  U.S.  Delegation  to  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  the  Inter- 
national Trade  and  Employment 
Conference. 

Richard  H.  Heindel,  chief,  Division  of 
Libraries  and  Institutes,  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

Paul  V.  McNutt,  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines. 


George  Wadsworth,  American  Minister 
to  Syria  and  Lebanon  and  Ambas- 
sador Designate  to  Iraq. 


Chester  T.  Lane,  lend-lease  administrator, 

Department  of  State. 
David     E.     Austen,     deputy    executive 

director  of  lend-lease,    Department 

of  State. 


Acting  Se  cretary  Acheson 


C.  Tyler  Wood,  special  assistant  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 


Statement  on  accomplishments  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the 
International  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment Conference.  Text  issued  as 
press  release  843  of  Nov.  26. 
Printed  in  this  issue. 

"Understanding  the  United  States 
Abroad".  Text  issued  as  press 
release  846  of  Nov.  27.  Excerpts 
printed  in  this  issue. 

On  the  subject  of  American-Philippine 
cooperation.  Text  issued  as  press 
release  848  of  Nov.  27.  Not 
printed. 

On  the  subject  of  American  influence 
in  the  Arab  renaissance.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  849  of  Nov. 
29.     Not  printed. 


Radio  broadcast  on  the  subject  of  lend- 
lease  accomplishments.  Text  is- 
sued as  press  release  850  of  Nov. 
29.     Not  printed. 


Statement  concerning  the  reparations 
settlement  program  for  Japan. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  855  of 
Nov.   29.     Printed  in  this  issue. 

On  the  subject  of  direct  food  relief  to 
devastated  areas  to  supplant 
UNRRA.  Text  issued  as  press 
release  851  of  Nov.  29.  Printed 
in  this  issue. 


Made  before  the  final  plenary 
session  of  the  Preparatory 
Committee  on  Nov.  26. 


Delivered  before  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies 
in  Boston  on  Nov.  27. 

Delivered  before  Beta  Theta  Pi 
fraternity  in  Indianapolis,"  Ind. 
on  Nov.  27. 

Delivered  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of 
the  chief  delegates  of  the  five 
Arab  states  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Institute  of  Arab- 
American  Affairs  in  New  York 
on  Nov.  29. 

Broadcast  made  over  NBC  Univer- 
sity of  the  Air  program  on 
Nov.  30. 


Made  on  Nov.  29. 


Made  on  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air"  broadcast  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.  on  Nov.  28. 
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GERMAN  DOCUMENTS:  CONFERENCES  WITH  AXIS  LEADERS,  1944 


The  Fiihrer  and  the  Duce,  with  their  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary advisers,  continue  their  series  of  conferences  held  near 
Salzburg  in  April  1944-  The  discussion  touches  such  mat- 
ters as  available  manpower,  military  and  civilian  morale, 
building  of  a  Republican  Fascist  army,  and  the  importance 
of  ideological  training  in  the  armed  forces. 


Memorandum  of  Conversation  between  the  Fuhrer 
and  the  Duce  at  Schloss  Klessheim,  April  23,  1944 
12  to  2  p.m.  Also  present,  the  Reich  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Field  Marshal  Keitel,  Ambassador  Rahn, 
Marshal  Graziani,  Ambassador  Anfuso,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Mazzolini. 

Fuhrer's  Memorandum  No.  20/44 
State  Secret 

The  Fuhrer  began  the  conference  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  had  yesterday  set  forth  our  decision 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  uncompromisingly  to  a 
victorious  conclusion.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
that  this  confidence  and  this  planning  be  supported 
by  corresponding  action.  In  Germany  the  war  ef- 
fort was  a  total  one.  Even  the  young  boys  were 
being  used  in  the  flak  service  and  the  girls  in  the 
airplane-spotting  service.  We  had  set  up  fire- 
fighting  regiments  of  half-grown  boys,  who  also 
had  to  run  additional  risks  since  they  had  to  do 
their  duty  not  just  after  the  departure  of  the  enemy 
planes  but  even  during  the  course  of  the  air-raid 
alarm.  The  German  workers  were  working  72 
hours  a  week  at  their  machines  and,  if  special 
jobs  were  required  of  them,  they  often  worked  16 
or  17  hours  and  they  would  have  to  sleep  along- 

These  are  translations  of  documents  on  German-Italian 
conversations,  secured  from  German  Government  files,  and 
are  among  the  German  oflicial  papers  which  the  Bulletin 
is  currently  publishing. 


side  their  machines.  Our  mine  workers  had  only 
two  days  a  month  off  from  their  shifts,  which, 
with  a  nine-hour  work  day  from  1,100  to  1,200 
meters  under  the  earth,  amounted  to  a  terrific 
exertion.  Women  were  employed  even  in  the  most 
dangerous  positions  in  munitions  and  machine  fac- 
tories. In  all  sorts  of  establishments,  even  those 
of  the  State  Railways,  women  were  being  em- 
ployed more  and  more.  If  we  got  additional 
workers  from  abroad  the  only  result  was  that  Ger- 
man laborers  were  set  free  for  use  at  the  front. 
It  was  clear  that  a  country  which  was  exerting 
itself  so  completely  was  entitled  to  judge  the  other 
countries  according  to  their  performance  in  the 
joint  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  North  Africa  a  good  army  has  been  lost. 
The  Fuhrer  had  still  believed  at  the  time  of  their 
meeting  at  Feltre  that  by  the  employment  of  8  to 
10  German  divisions  it  would  be  possible  to  hold 
Sicily  and  even  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  island. 
Then  had  come  the  collapse.  The  Fuhrer  was 
convinced  that  countries  and  peoples  at  all  periods 
could  be  represented  by  individual  men.  The 
Russians  had  their  Stalin.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  France  that  no  great  man  had  been  discovered 
there.  To  a  certain  extent  Churchill  was  also  a 
strong  man  and  one  thought  of  Italy  only  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  Duce.  The  best  evidence  that 
Italy  had  succumbed  to  subversive  influence  was 
the  proceedings ,  in  South  Italy.  Italy's  will  to 
resist  had  been  bound  up  in  the  person  of  the 
Duce.  When  the  Duce  was  removed  it  became 
our  task  to  stabilize  the  situation.  The  German 
units  southward  of  Florence  had  been  put  in 
extreme  danger,  as  well  as  our  units  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Crete.  In  the  Peloponnesus,  for  instance, 
we  had  had  four  German  divisions  and  several 
fortification  defense  battalions.  All  of  these  units 
would  have  been  lost  if  the  treachery  of  Badoglio 
and  the  King  had  been  successful,  so  that  imme- 
diate and  stern  measures  had  been  necessary.  It 
had  still  not  been  clear  whether  the  liberation  of 
the  Duce  could  be  accomplished  by  a  coup.  The 
course  of  further  development  in  Italy  could  not 
have  been  foreseen.  Badoglio  had  had  no  organi- 
zation, the  Army  had  been  disorganized,  and  the 
Navy  had  become  unreliable.  The  officer  corps 
had  displayed  weakness  in  its  relationship  with 
the  Italian  soldiers.  The  Fiihrer  had  been  told 
officially  by  the  Italians  that  Italy  would  only 
now  cooperate  effectively  since  previously  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  common  cause  had  been  hin- 
dered by  Fascism,  which  was  hated  by  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  only  the  Fascist  units  and  certain 
anti-German  elements  had  had  real  military 
value. 

These  circumstances  had  required  lightning- 
swift  and  determined  decisions  to  restore  the  situ- 
ation and  to  prevent  further  treachery.  For  it 
was  completely  clear  that  a  German  collapse, 
regardless  of  whether  it  occurred  in  the  West  or 
the  East,  would  destroy  the  last  barrier  against 
the  Asiatic  flood.  Only  the  German  divisions  in 
the  East  stood  in  the  way  of  a  new  invasion  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Huns.  Neither  the  King  nor 
Badoglio  could  have  saved  his  country  from  this 
catastrophe.  The  Badoglio  regime  was  inclined 
only  to  compromise  and  compromise  represented 
weakness. 

From  these  facts  we  had  drawn  the  necessary 
conclusions,  which  perhaps  from  the  outside  ap- 
peared harsh  but  which  represented  the  one  and 
only  thing  which  could  have  been  and  had  to  be 
done.  After  the  event  people  were  generally  in- 
clined to  regard  measures  which  had  been  born 
from  the  necessity  of  the  moment  as  being  too 


harsh.  So,  for  example,  the  jurists  at  Leipzig  had 
come  to  such  conclusions  in  the  proceedings  against 
the  so-called  "war  criminals"  on  charges  of  viola- 
tions of  international  law,  without  grasping  the 
fact  that  measures  which  may  have  been  incom- 
prehensible in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Leipzig  court- 
room had  had  to  be  taken  by  soldiers  at  the  front. 
The  deciding  factor  in  the  case  of  such  measures 
was  their  success.  If,  looked  at  in  retrospect,  they 
may  have  appeared  to  have  been  regrettable  from 
the  psychological  point  of  view  and  unnecessary 
from  the  material  point  of  view,  their  employ- 
ment in  Italy  had  nevertheless  been  correct  since 
the  situation  had  actually  been  restored.  Since  the 
Duce  was  not  there  himself  people  had  not  known 
where  the  treachery  had  arisen  and  one  could 
hardly  have  believed  that  the  English  would  ex- 
ploit the  situation  in  such  a  timorous  and  irres- 
olute fashion  as  they  did.  Our  measures  had  to 
be  taken  to  restore  the  situation  and  to  remove 
the  threat  to  our  rear .  Tb  e  Fiihrer  exercised  great 
authority  in  Germany,  but  he  nevertheless  had  to 
listen  to  his  Marshals  and  his  Colonel-Generals 
who  told  him  that  the  expenditure  of  any  further 
divisions  in  Italy  was  folly  as  long  as  the  supply 
routes  were  not  definitely  assured.  The  Fiihrer 
had  based  his  plans  on  the  Duce  and  now  it  was 
suddenly  reported  to  him  that  Fascism  was  no 
longer  in  existence. 

Thus  had  come  about  the  necessity  for  very 
harsh  and  thorough-going  measures.  We  had  in- 
tended first  to  withdraw  to  the  Apennines  or  even 
only  to  hold  the  Alpine  passes  which  could  have 
been  completely  defended  with  some  12  divisions. 
Germany  alone  would  not  have  been  able  to  control 
so  extensive  an  area,  and  as  soon  as  we  lost  to  the 
enemy  the  airfields  of  Foggia  and  on  Corsica  we 
had  realized  that  South  Germany  at  any  rate  stood 
open  to  enemy  air  attacks.  The  difference  between 
having  enemy  airfields  in  South  Italy  and  having 
them  in  the  Po  Valley  was  not  so  great,  but  in 
this  evacuation  there  had  been  one  measure  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us :  the  complete  destruction 
of  everything  which  might  assist  the  enemy  and 
the  removal  of  material  which  we  could  use  in  our 
own  conduct  of  the  war. 

In  the  area  controlled  by  us  one  very  difficult 
question  had  arisen,  namely,  what  was  to  become 
of  the  Italian  Army.     In  that  Army  there  were 
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scattered  elements  of  people  who  were  willing  to 
go  along  with  us  and  also  scattered  elements  in- 
cluding our  bitterest  enemies,  among  whom  were 
to  be  included  the  Alpini.    This  attitude  of  the 
Alpini  had  been  produced  in  part  by  their  service 
in  the  East,  although  we  had  never  used  them  in 
offensive  operations  but  always  only  for  defensive 
purposes.    The  Fiihrer  in  his  conversations  with 
the  Duce  had  always  until  now  kept  silent  about 
the  matter,  nevertheless  it  was  a  fact  that  General 
[Italo]  Gariboldi  had  caused  us  great  difficulties. 
At    .    .     -,1  for  example,  the  Italian  units,  al- 
though they  had  a  three-fold  superiority  in  num- 
bers, had  not  been  able  to  control  the  same  extent 
of  railway  as  our  troops.    Thus  there  had  been  a 
loss  of  2i/2  munitions  trains  daily  which  had  cost 
the  life  of  many  a  German  soldier.    An  extraordi- 
narily brave  man,  General  Eibel,  who  had  won  the 
Iron  Cross  with  oak  leaves  and  swords,  had  fallen 
there,  not  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  but  a  hand 
grenade  had  been  thrown  at  him  from  an  Italian 
column,  and  he  had  been  killed  sitting  in  his  own 
car.    The  Italian  troops  at  the  front  had  sung  the 
"Internationale"  and  had  made  insulting  remarks 
about  the  Duce  and  himself. 

With  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
troops  we  could  either  give  up  the  East  and  the 
Southeast  or  we  could  set  about  defending  our- 
selves, and  in  such  a  situation  we  would  have  had 
to  have  looked  upon  these  Italian  units  as  hostile. 
In  Germany  we  had  not  allied  ourselves  to  any 
kind  of  an  Italy  but  only  to  the  Fascist  Italy. 
Among  the  German  people  the  Duce  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  When  the  Duce  now  suddenly  dis- 
appeared we  were  compelled  to  regard  those  who 
were  responsible  for  that  as  traitors.  Our  meas- 
ures for  the  disarmament  of  the  Italian  troops  and 
for  deporting  them  had  been  necessary  because 
the  Italian  troops  had  been  infected.  For  that 
the  officer  corps  bore  the  blame.  If  the  Italian 
officers  had  treated  their  men  differently  and  had 
shared  their  rations  with  them  as  ours  did,  the 
result  would  have  been  different.  With  our  troops 
in  Rumania  the  daily  bread  ration  had  been  re- 
duced to  250  grams  and  it  went  without  saying 
that  officers  and  men  got  the  same  ration  and  at 
Stalingrad  both  of  them  had  gone  hungry.     But 

1  Name  of  place  is  illegible  in  original. 


the  Italian  officers  had  not  learned  to  act  dif- 
ferently.   With  us  units  which  did  not  conduct 
themselves  properly  were  dissolved  and  outright 
cowards  were  shot.    In  our  eyes  the  Italian  troops 
had  behaved  shamefully,  especially  toward  the 
Duce,  and  we  had  accordingly  made  them  pris- 
oners of  war  and  only  later  introduced  regula- 
tions  applying  to  them   as   military   internees. 
This  collapse  on  the  part  of  Italy  had  laid  new 
burdens    on    the    German    people.     Fathers    of 
families  and  last  remaining  sons  had  had  to  be 
called  up  and  the  German  people  had  rightly 
demanded  that  the  Italians  should  at  least  be  put 
to  work  in  Germany.    Just  as  before,  the  true 
Fascists  who  had  conducted  themselves  with  dis- 
tinction were  excluded  from  all  this.    It  had  been 
demonstrated  before  the  treason  of  Badoglio  that 
among  the  Italians  there  were  outstanding  work- 
ers, while,  oh  the  other  hand,  many  of  them  even 
then  had  not  wanted  to  do  anything.    Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  home  city  of  the  Fiihrer  it  had 
happened  that  the  Italians,  in  spite  of  getting 
the  same  food  rations  as  the  German  workers,  and 
in  addition  quantities  of  wine  and  macaroni,  still 
produced   only   60   to  70   percent   results.    The 
Fiihrer  was  convinced  that  the  workers  had  never 
received  such  good  rations  in  Italy  and  at  Linz 
a  strike  and  a  shooting  fray  had  even  occurred. 
The  Italian  workers  had  then  appealed  to  their 
Ambassador  and  had  put  on  the  guise  of  Italian 
patriots  who  were  persecuted  by  us,  although,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  pure  Communists.    It 
was  shameful  that  even  the  French  workers  had 
conducted  themselves  better  with  us.    Most  of 
them  had  even  come  back  again  to  Germany  after 
their  vacations.     It  was  intolerable  that  people 
who,  although  they  got  better  rations,  still  worked 
less,  then  went  out  on  strike  and  caused  trouble. 
While  the  Italian  workers  and  the  Italian  military 
internees  had  acted  as  Fascists,  the  relationship 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Italians  had  been 
very  good.    We  were  interested  only  in  seeing 
that  they  were  engaged  in  work  which  was  im- 
portant to  the  war  effort  from  the  economic  point 
of  view,  even  though  possibly  a  German  laborer 
who  worked  72  hours  a  week  might  be  replaced  by 
two  foreign  workers  who  worked  only  48  hours 
but  under  the  same  rationing  plan  ate  double  the 
amount. 
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If  the  Duce  now  said  that  this  whole  system 
was  unsatisfactory,  we  likewise  found  it  so,  for 
on  the  one  hand  there  were  Italians  who  were  being 
trained  by  us  as  soldiers,  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  were  military  personnel  who  were  interned. 
This  could  not  be  altered,  however.     The  one 
group  was  infected  with  treason,  while  the  other 
group  was  made  up  of  young  inexperienced  peo- 
ple being  trained  as  soldiers.    We  would  set  up 
for  the  Duce  an  outstanding  unit,  composed  of 
the  best  and  not  of  the  average.     The  necessary 
training  period  amounted  to  18  months  and  the 
soldiers  would  be  well  trained  by  the  standards 
of  German  officers.     The  new  Italian  SS  battalion 
had  already  proved  itself  in  Italy,  the  new  units 
would  do  the  same,  and  the  replacement  elements 
were  first  rate.    We  would  gladly  train  additional 
units  for  the  Duce,  but  with  the  setting  up  of  new 
units  the  question  of  arming  them  arose.     We  had 
suffered  great  losses  in  arms  and  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  arms  to  the  better  units,  and  we 
were  concerned  first  with  arming  our  own  units. 
Every  German  rifle  must  go  to  the  front.    We  had 
even  made  use  of  Italian  arms.    It  was  our  in- 
tention to  provide  the  Duce  with  a  sound  officer 
corps  which  would  also  engage  in  training.    If 
out  of  the  600,000  military  internees  200,000  should 
sign  up  for  active  service  they  would  be  doing 
it  only  to  improve  their  own  lot  and  would  not 
be  the  sort  of  troops  who  would  have  made  the 
sacrifices  that  had  been  required  by  the  struggle 
around  Cassino.     That  was  a  general  character- 
istic, however.     Even  the  Germans  would  rather 
do  less  work  or  would  prefer  to  leave  the  front 
and  go  home.    We  suffered  losses  in  the  East  of 
150,000   men,   dead  and   wounded,   month   after 
month.    In  order  to  make  the  proper  selection  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  the  military  in- 
ternees individually  and  to  separate  out  those  who 
declared  themselves  to  be  Fascists,  and  also  those 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  showed  themselves  to 
be  unreliable  in  the  performance  of  their  duty, 
and  to  shift  these  latter  gradually  to  duties  as 
civilian  laborers.    This  was  not  an  ideal  solution, 
but  at  a  time  like  this  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
the  most  practicable  rather  than  the  ideal  solu- 
tion.    They  were  at  present  not  prisoners  of  war 
but  military  internees,  although  the  sentiment  on 
our  front  which  scorned  the  Italian  troops  be- 


cause of  their  betrayal  would  have  been  for  treat- 
ing them  much  more  harshly. 

The  Fiihrer  then  came  to  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
building of  the  Army  and  he  expressed  his  regrets 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  accompany  them  on 
the  trip  to  Grafenrohr,  where  the  first  Italian  di- 
vision was  in  training.  It  was  most  important  of 
all  that  the  organization  which  was  being  built 
up  should  be  an  entirely  sound  unit,  and  as  soon 
as  four  divisions  should  be  organized,  these  could 
then  be  doubled  and  finally  tripled.  These  divi- 
sions should,  however,  consist  not  only  of  coura- 
geous and  well-disciplined  troops,  but  they  should 
be  ready  to  go  to  their  death  for  the  Duce.  Ger- 
many had  had  practice  in  the  constitution  of  such 
units.  With  us  from  each  company  there  had  been 
made  a  battalion,  from  each  battalion  a  regiment, 
and  from  each  regiment  a  division,  and  thus,  from 
the  seven  divisions  which  existed  up  to  1935,  when 
general  compulsory  military  service  had  been  in- 
troduced, 24  divisions  had  been  created,  and  at 
present  the  same  method  was  being  followed  in 
the  SS  and  in  the  Army.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Leibstandarte  had  been  a  regiment, 
then  it  became  a  division,  and  finally  it  became  a 
corps.  Such  rebuilding  was  a  thing  that  required 
time  and  if  the  military  forces  of  a  country  had 
passed  through  such  a  crisis  as  had  the  Italians, 
the  matter  was  still  more  difficult.  The  Fiihrer 
wanted  to  provide  the  Duce  with  the  foundation 
for  an  absolutely  reliable  military  force.  This 
was  a  prerequisite  for  the  stabilization  of  the 
Fascist  regime  in  Italy.  But  the  Italian  soldiers 
must  be  determined  to  fight  for  the  Duce  like  a 
Roman  legion. 

On  the  matter  of  the  zone  of  operations  the 
Fiihrer  said  that  he  could  make  only  one  remark, 
that  was,  that  in  Germany  there  was  a  proverb 
to  this  effect :  "A  burnt  child  fears  the  fire."  After 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  in  Italy  we 
found  ourselves  in  a  terrible  situation.  We  had 
not  believed  that  we  could  hold  a  position  south- 
ward of  Rome,  for  in  Italy  there  were  two  bottle- 
necks for  the  Germans.  One  was  the  Apennines. 
If  the  roads  crossing  the  Apennines  were  dom- 
inated by  the  Partisans  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  hold  a  position  south  of  the  Apennines.  And 
it  was  only  from  the  fact  that  the  Duce  had  been 
liberated  and  that  the  landing  at  Salerno  had  been 
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delayed  that  it  had  been  possible  for  us  to  make  a 
stand  even  southward  of  Rome.  The  second 
bottleneck  was  the  Alpine  roads.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  zone  of  operations  in  this  region  which 
was  so  important  for  the  supply  of  such  extensive 
territories  had  had  the  result  that  now,  although 
there  were  no  regular  units  stationed  there,  no 
Partisan  bands  were  present  there  either.  The 
Fiihrer  was  not  fighting  for  square  meters,  for,  if 
the  war  were  won,  we  would  then  have  to  carry 
out  the  German  mission  in  the  East.  We  would 
get  our  raw  materials  from  the  Eastern  areas, 
especially  everything  which  we  needed  to  make 
our  position  in  the  East  a  permanent  one.  If  we 
were  to  carry  on  the  conflict  in  Italy  against  over- 
whelming superiority  in  materiel,  we  would  have 
to  have  our  rear  completely  free,  and  we  would 
have  to  dominate  and  make  secure  the  Alpine 
passes  so  as  to  be  sure  that  no  Partisans  would  be 
able  to  threaten  those  narrow  supply  routes. 
Therefore,  for  military  reasons,  no  alteration 
could  be  made  in  the  arrangement  concerning  the 
zone  of  operations  under  any  conditions. 

The  Fiihrer  hoped  to  be  able  to  hold  the  present 
positions,  although  we  expected  to  have  to  face 
an  attack  during  the  next  few  days  from  the  Net- 
tuno  bridgehead,  which  would  be  carried  on  with 
a  terrific  expenditure  of  materiel.  Each  day 
quantities  were  being  landed  there  equivalent  to 
the  content  of  18  Italian  munitions  trains,  while 
we  could  bring  our  trains  up  only  as  far  as  Flor- 
ence and  at  the  most  bring  two  trains  a  day  up 
to  the  front.  We  were  counting  on  the  possibility 
that  two  to  three  million  shells  would  be  fired  at 
us  from  400  to  500  guns.  The  Fiihrer  did  not 
know  what  would  remain,  but  what  survived  would 
continue  to  fight.  An  unconditional  necessity  for 
a  hard  struggle  of  this  sort  was  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  a  crisis  be  permitted  to  occur 
in  the  rearward  areas. 

A  progressive  abandonment  of  the  necessary 
military  measures  in  those  zones  was  dependent  on 
a  strengthening  of  the  Fascist  system.  This  proc- 
ess, however,  would  have  its  basis  in  the  Duce  and 
it  was  of  extreme  importance  that  the  Duce  should 
remain  in  good  health.  At  one  time  Badoglio 
had  said  to  Kesselring  that  the  Duce  had  only  two 

1  One  word  illegible  in  original. 
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months  to  live  because  he  was  suffering  from  can- 
cer.   The  Fiihrer  was  happy  that  he  had  learned 
from  Morell  that  the  Duce's  trouble  was  only  a 
nervous    one,    with  some    slight    growths   which 
could  be  completely  cured.     Professor  Morell  was 
the  best  and  most  modern  surgeon  and  he  had 
developed  his  own  theory  of  bacteria  of  which  the 
universities  at  present  had  only  a  slight  knowl- 
edge.   It  was  hard  to  ask  that  a  university  pro- 
fessor  should   suddenly    admit   that   his   whole 
previous  knowledge  had  become  obsolete  by  the 
course  of  developments  and  the  opposition  to 
Galileo  and  Koch  in  their  day  had  been  based  on 
this  same  sort  of  difficulty.    The  life  which  the 
Duce  and  he  led  was  a  dangerous  life.    If  any- 
thing happened  to  the  Duce  today  no  one  could 
take  his  place.     If  one  fact  presented  itself  clearly 
from  history  it  was  that  of  the  uniqueness  of  per- 
sonalities.    The  death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  had 
it  occurred  during  the  Silesian  War,  would  have 
ended  that  war  completely  and  the  course  of  de- 
velopments would  have  taken  an  entirely  different 
turn. 

Unfortunately  nothing  was  perfect.  We  had  an 
excellent  army,  but  we  nevertheless  required  mili- 
tary tribunals,  and  there  had  been  instances  where 
one  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  stupidity  or  mad- 
ness which  had  played  a  part.  Thus,  for  example, 
a  great  quantity  of  maps  of  Sweden  had  been 
shipped  through  Sweden.  Yet  one  could  not 
draw  from  that  the  conclusion  that  military  maps 
should  not  be  dispatched  to  any  military  authori- 
ties in  the  future.  It  was  the  same  way  in  the 
zones  of  operations.  Some  mistakes  had  certainly 
been  made  there.  Ambassador  Eahn  had  been 
commissioned  to  bring  these  mistakes  to  a  halt. 
Even  in  Germany  things  happened  which  were 
wrong.  Just  recently  a  census  of  .  .  -1  and 
hazelnut  bushes  in  yards  had  been  ordered,  with 
an  estimate  being  required  of  how  much  these 
bushes  would  bear.  Often  one  might  believe  that 
saboteurs  were  responsible  for  such  things.  In 
some  individual  cases  this  suspicion  had  been  jus- 
tified. Also  in  the  field  of  the  war  economy  hor- 
rible examples  of  folly  occurred  and  one  must  not 
take  everything  which  happened  too  seriously. 
Also,  through  lack  of  forethought,  great  difficul- 
ties had  been  created  in  the  Party,  in  the  armed 
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forces,  and  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  man  who  had  received  a  certain 
assignment  had,  with  all  the  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject, set  out  on  a  journey  in  a  Storch  plane  and 
landed  in  Belgium.  The  documents  which  the 
man  had  taken  with  him  consisted  of  the  plans 
for  our  march  through  Belgium.  Such  and  simi- 
lar cases  had  happened  in  Russia  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Voronezh  and  Velikie  Luki.  Often 
human  fallibility  really  celebrated  a  holiday.  In 
addition  there  was  the  fact  that  the  best  people 
were  no  longer  engaged  in  the  work  of  adminis- 
tration, for  they  had  been  assigned  to  the  more 
dangerous  posts.  Besides,  everywhere  old  people 
had  had  to  be  drawn  upon,  because  the  others  were 
at  the  front.  The  French  general,  Giraud,  in 
spite  of  his  being  known  to  be  a  dangerous  man, 
had  been  allowed  to  escape  from  prison  and  had 
even  been  able  to  get  away  a  second  time,  allegedly 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  papers  setting 
him  free. 

All  these  individual  instances  showed  that  a 
new  system  of  regulation  could  not  be  made  uni- 
j  versallj  applicable  to  the  operations  zones.  In 
;  those  areas  hardships  would  have  to  be  corrected 
|  as  individual  cases.  When  the  regime  of  the  Duce 
was  once  more  firmly  reestablished  then  one  could 
proceed  with  the  removal  of  such  regulations.  In 
the  course  of  this  struggle  involving  life  and 
death  we  must  abide  by  the  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions and  all  difficulties  which  might  arise  would 
have  to  be  treated  individually.  Ambassador 
Rahn  had  been  ordered  to  examine  such  cases  indi- 
vidually and  to  render  his  assistance.  Even  the 
Fuhrer  consulted  his  advisers  about  measures,  al- 
though he  had,  of  course,  assumed  responsibility. 
Crises  could  not  be  prevented  from  arising  and 
he  had  to  take  into  account  the  views  of  those 
gentlemen  who  would  have  to  carry  out  his  orders 
on  the  spot. 

In  the  case  of  the  military  internees  he  wanted 
those  who  were  good  and  reliable  to  be  sorted  out 
and  assigned  to  the  troops.  It  would  be  best  if 
the  younger  men  who  were  uncontaminated  should 
be  made  available  for  the  new  divisions.  If  the 
Fuhrer  believed  that  this  plan  could  not  be  accom- 
plished he  would  say  so  to  the  Duce.  But  his 
commanders  believed  that  the  reconstitution  of  the 
Italian    divisions    could    be    accomplished.      He 


would  furnish  the  Italian  troops  with  the  best 
types  of  German  armament.  Only  Italian  moun- 
tain guns  would  be  supplied  to  them,  because  the 
Italian  mountain  guns  were  at  least  as  good  as  the 
German  ones.  The  intention  was  to  extend  these 
nuclei  slowly  but  thoroughly.  Taking  the  long 
view,  we  would  give  the  Italians  the  very  best  that 
we  could  give  them.  We  would  not  assign  every 
Italian  officer  to  these  new  divisions,  but  that  was 
not  a  measure  directed  against  the  Italians  as  such 
but  one  that  was  also  employed  from  time  to  time 
in  our  own  forces.  Thus  we  had  reassigned  com- 
manders shortly  before,  or  even  during,  combat  if 
we  did  not  consider  them  suitable.  In  that  respect 
the  Duce  had  the  advantage,  since,  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  manpower  available  to  him,  he 
had  a  certain  room  for  choice,  which  we  did  not 
have,  and  thus  he  could  select  only  the  best.  We 
would  supply  him  with  the  yeast,  the  base  from 
which  the  future  Italian  army  would  be  developed. 
Even  we  ourselves  had  once  made  out  of  seven  divi- 
sions 21,  later  56,  then  90,  and  now  around  300  di- 
visions. At  one  time  the  27th  Jager  Battalion  had 
been  engaged  in  a  training  period  of  two  to  three 
years.  This  had  in  reality  been  a  brigade  composed 
of  5,000  Finns.  This  brigade  formed  the  basis  of 
the  Finnish  Army.  All  of  the  leading  Finnish  of- 
ficers right  up  to  Mannerheim  came  from  this  bat- 
talion. We  wanted  uncompromisingly  to  supply 
the  Duce  with  the  basis  for  an  army  which  would 
serve  only  one  god,  for,  if  a  soldier  served  two  gods, 
then  in  his  hour  of  need  he  would  call  on  the  god  of 
peace,  which  with  the  Italian  people  might  very 
well  mean  the  King  and  his  compromise  govern- 
ment. How  important,  in  addition  to  good  mili- 
tary training,  we  considered  ideological  training  to 
be,  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  war  we  were  proceeding  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  National  Socialist  indoctrination  in 
our  own  armed  forces  and  we  required  of  every 
officer  unconditional  allegiance  to  National  Social- 
ism. 

With  this  the  Fuhrer  bade  farewell  to  the  Duce, 
since  he  had  to  leave  for  a  conference  on  the  mili- 
tary situation,  and  he  arranged  that  the  conversa- 
tion should  be  resumed  in  the  course  of  the  after- 


noon. 
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Memorandum  of  the  conversation  between  the 
Fiihrer  and  the  Duce  at  Schloss  Klessheim,  April  23, 
1944,  4  to  5  p.m.  Also  present:  the  Reich  Foreign 
Minister,  Field  Marshal  Keitel,  Ambassador  Rahn, 
SS-Standartenfiihrer  Dollmann,  Marshal  Graziani, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Mazzolini,  Ambassador 
Anfuso,  and  the  Italian  Military  Attache'  in  Berlin, 
Colonel  Morera 

Fuhrer's  Memorandum  21/44 
State  Secret 

After  the  Fiihrer  had  invited  the  Duce  to  com- 
mence the  discussion,  the  latter  made  the  following 
reply  to  the  Fuhrer's  remark  that  Fascism  had 
not  been  in  existence  in  July  1943 : 

The  strength  of  the  Fascist  Party  had  at  that 
time  been  with  the  various  armies.  In  the  Italian 
homeland  there  remained  only  the  women  and 
the  young  and  the  very  old  men.  Besides,  Bado- 
glio  had  adopted  a  very  effective  sort  of  tactics, 
which  had  begun  with  a  policy  aimed  at  confusion. 
In  order  to  lull  the  Fascists  to  sleep,  Badoglio  had 
first  announced  that  the  war  would  continue  and 
that  the  Italians  would  continue  to  stand  by  the 
side  of  Germany.  It  was  principally  for  that 
reason  that  no  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
people  had  followed  the  measures  of  Badoglio. 
Besides,  no  one  had  known  what  had  happened  to 
himself,  the  Duce.  To  an  inquiry  the  King  had 
declared  that  the  Duce  was  his  guest.  Others  had 
reported  that  the  Duce  was  incurably  ill.  Thus 
the  Italian  people  had  not  known  how  to  take  the 
situation  and  it  had  come  to  pass  that  after  a  21- 
year  period  of  control  of  the  government,  he  had 
been  dismissed  like  an  unreliable  servant.  If  the 
Italian  generals  had  ever  surprised  the  enemy  as 
well  as  they  had  surprised  the  Italian  people  on 
that  occasion  the  Italians  would  perhaps  have 
been  able  to  occupy  Egypt.  The  Italian  Army  was 
predominantly  a  caste  devoted  to  its  own  interests 
and  its  outlook  had  been  thoroughly  monarchist. 
This  had  come  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  Army 
had  been  put  together  from  the  various  princely 
armies  of  the  small  states  which  had  existed  before 
the  unification  of  Italy.  Thus  the  Duce  knew  to- 
day that  the  battle  of  Custozza  could  have  been 
won  if  the  two  Italian  generals  who  were  in  com- 
mand of  armies  on  either  side  of  the  Po  had  acted 
together.  This  battle,  which  had  actually  ended 
in  a  defeat,  had  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
unification  of  the  Italian  Kingdom  and  that  event 
had  left  behind  bad  feeling  in  the  Army. 


The  military  internees  could  be  divided  into 
three  categories : 

1.  Those  who  were  willing  to  fight  along  with 
the  Germans.  The  Duce  took  this  opportunity  to 
defend  the  Alpini  regiments  whose  conduct,  on  the 
Eastern  front  and  following  the  betrayal,  the 
Fiihrer  had  criticized  in  the  course  of  the  preced- 
ing conversation,  and  he  remarked  that  the  Alpini 
constituted  a  closed  group  within  the  Army  and 
had  a  very  limited  point  of  view.  When  they  had 
been  sent  to  Russia  they  had  believed  that  they 
were  going  to  be  able  to  fight  in  the  Caucasus  and 
then,  although  they  had  been  outfitted  for  moun- 
tain fighting,  they  were  employed  on  the  steppes 
of  the  Don. 

2.  Those  who  wanted  nothing  further  to  do  with 
the  war  and  who  also  wanted  to  escape  from  work. 

3.  Those  who  had  come  out  for  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Germany,  whose  actual  viewpoint  would 
have  to  be  examined  further. 

The  Duce  would  be  satisfied  if  these  military 
internees  remained  in  Germany.  Just  a  little 
while  ago  7,000  officers  had  returned  to  Italy.  The 
Duce  had  not  been  pleased  about  it.  His  request 
for  better  treatment  of  the  military  internees  was 
not  for  the  benefit  of  these  people  themselves,  but 
arose  only  from  the  desire  to  improve  the  morale 
of  their  relatives  and  dependents  in  Italy,  amount- 
ing to  some  six  millions. 

The  Duce  was  satisfied  with  the  reconstitution 
of  the  divisions  in  Germany  and  he  agreed  with 
the  Fuhrer's  idea  that  it  would  be  better  that 
fewer,  but  more  reliable,  units  should  be  consti- 
tuted. To  this  end  he  would  send  from  Italy  re- 
cruits who  were  uncontaminated.  The  former 
members  of  the  Italian  armed  forces,  through  the 
events  which  had  taken  place,  had  suffered  a  shock 
and  were  still  ill  as  a  result.  The  worst  was  the 
attitude  of  the  people  between  24  and  40  years  of 
age.  The  best  were  the  children.  Even  the 
64-year-old  Senator  Ricci,  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  Italian  journalism,  had  placed  him- 
self wholly  in  the  service  of  the  new  Italy.  The 
work  of  conciliation  was  now  in  progress.  There 
were,  however,  still  a  large  number  of  desperate 
characters,  for  example,  all  the  students.  Univer- 
sity professors  from  Bologna  had  told  him  that 
the  students  were  studying  very  zealously,  but  that 
from  the  political  point  of  view  they  were  indif- 
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ferent,  although  some  improvement  was  beginning 
to  be  shown  in  that  respect. 

The  Duce  was  prepared  to  call  up  the  class  of 
1914  for  Gauleiter  Sauckel,  the  classes  of  1916  and 
1917  for  Reich  Marshal  Goring,  and  to  place  them 
at  their  disposal.  He  further  agreed  that  20 
classes  (the  Duce  said  20  classes  in  so  many 
words)  should  be  called  up  and  employed  in  labor 
battalions. 

The  morale  of  the  Italian  people  reacted  very 
sharply  to  news  about  the  progress  of  the  war. 
After  the  successes  of  Cassino  and  Nettuno  the 
morale  had  improved.  He  now  intended  to  start 
a  propaganda  campaign  in  the  various  cities  and 
among  the  various  classes  in  Italy.  He  wanted 
to  speak  himself,  otherwise  the  people  would  be- 
lieve that  the  Duce  was  dead  and,  looking  at  it 
in  retrospect,  this  was  actually  the  case,  for  the 
Mussolini  of  yesterday  was  dead  and  it  was  the 
Mussolini  of  tomorrow  who  was  alive.  His  deep- 
est conviction  was  that  Germany  could  never  lose 
the  war.  This  theme  must  be  the  basis  for  all 
propaganda. 

When  the  Fiihrer  inquired  about  public  opinion 
in  Rome,  the  Duce  said  that  Rome  had  many 
aspects.  There  was  the  Black  City  of  the  Papacy, 
the  White  City  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in  addition 
the  manifold  groups  of  the  population,  some  of 
whom  had  come  to  Rome  only  after  it  had  been 
declared  to  be  an  open  city  which  had,  after  his 
betrayal,  been  the  greatest  sin  of  Badoglio.  By 
the  declaration  of  Rome  to  be  an  open  city  a  divi- 
sion had  arisen  among  the  Italian  population,  and 
after  the  first  bombing  of  Rome  on  July  19,  1943 
many  Italians  had  rejoiced. 

The  Fiihrer  here  interjected  that  after  the  heavy 
bombing  of  Berlin  an  analogous  procedure  had 
occurred,  for  the  fame  of  Berlin  as  the  capital  of 
the  Reich  had  never  been  so  well  established  in 
southern  and  western  Germany  as  at  the  present 
when  the  splendid  conduct  of  the  Berliners  was 
being  demonstrated.  On  his  birthday  foreign 
newspapers  had  reported  with  astonishment  that 
Berlin  had  been  turned  by  its  inhabitants  into  a 
sea  of  waving  banners. 

The  Duce  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
Italian  units  to  undergo  an  extended  period  of 
training  in  Germany  than  for  these  units  to  be 
sent  into  action  with  insufficient  training. 


The  Fiihrer  remarked  that  in  our  case  the  young 
people  had  had  to  be  especially  well  trained,  for 
they  were  idealists  and  not  so  prudent  as  the  older 
age  groups,  and  thus  in  action  they  had  suffered 
terrible  losses.  The  Fiihrer  himself  had  been  a 
volunteer  in  1914  and  he  had  gone  through  the 
experience  when  his  unit  at  Ypres  had  been  re- 
duced in  a  single  action  from  3,400  men  to  611. 
A  better-trained  unit  would  have  lost  at  most  only 
200  men. 

The  Duce  said  further  that  the  Italian  officers 
must,  of  course,  all  be  Fascists,  but  that  during 
their  period  of  service  in  the  armed  forces  their 
political  activity  would  be  interrupted.  Previ- 
ously there  had  been  rivalry  among  the  officers  as 
to  who  was  the  oldest  party  member.  From  this 
rivalry  personal  conflicts  had  often  arisen. 

The  Fiihrer  stated  that  the  same  arrangement 
existed  with  us.  The  officers  swore  allegiance  to 
the  State,  to  our  ideology,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
that,  with  us,  to  the  person  of  the  Fiihrer  as  well. 
The  Fiihrer  would  like  to  have  the  Italian  units 
trained  in  Germany  pledge  allegiance  to  the  per- 
son of  the  Duce,  for  a  bond  to  a  person  was  the 
strongest  type  of  tie. 

Marshal  Graziani  here  interjected  that  the  Ger- 
man command  in  Italy  was  satisfied  with  the 
Italians  who  had  been  assigned  to  them  as  workers 
or  in  other  capacities. 

The  Fiihrer  stated  that  the  chief  of  the  OT 
[Organisation  Todt],  Dorsch,  had  described  the 
Italians  as  very  good  workers. 

Ambassador  Rahn  said  that  this  could  also  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Italians  had  been 
trained  to  continue  working  even  under  heavy 
bombing  and  also  to  defend  themselves  against 
enemy  air  attacks. 

The  Fiihrer  related  that  the  French  had  sup- 
plied us  140,000  Spanish  Reds  for  employment  in 
the  OT.  Since  with  us  each  one  could  hold  his 
own  opinion  and  those  people  were  treated  very 
considerately,  these  Spanish  Reds  had  shown 
themselves  very  willing  and  conducted  themselves 
well.  The  OT  was  really  a  revolutionary  organ- 
ization. It  was  entirely  without  class  distinction 
and  in  every  OT  barracks  there  hung  the  picture 
of  Todt  which  showed  him  as  a  road  worker. 
(Continued  on  page  1061) 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Investigation  of  Assault  on  Members  of  Ukrainian  Delegation 

EXCHANGE  OF   LETTERS   BETWEEN  THE  UKRAINIAN    MINISTER 
OF  FOREIGN   AFFAIRS  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE1 


November  22, 194,6. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
of  the  following : 

On  the  twentieth  of  November  of  this  year,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  two  members  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  Messrs.  A.  D. 
Voina  and  G.  D.  Stadnik,  were  assaulted  by  un- 
known malefactors,  as  a  result  of  which  Mr.  Stad- 
nik received  a  serious  wound  in  the  thigh  from 
an  explosive  bullet  and  is  at  present,  after  having 
been  operated,  in  the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  where, 
according  to  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  doc- 
tors, he  will  be  confined  approximately  3  months, 
and  will  remain  an  invalid  for  life.  The  entire 
circumstances  of  this  assault,  as  is  clear  from  the 
statements  of  the  victims,  Voina  and  Stadnik,  leads 
one  to  believe  that  this  is  not  a  case  of  burglary 
but  a  premeditated  attempt  on  the  life  of  two 
Delegates  to  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  this  assault  took 
place  in  the  fruit  store  across  from  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  where  A.  D.  Voina  and  G.  D.  Stadnik 
usually  went  to  purchase  fruit  at  definite  times 
after  work,  supports  this  explanation  of  the  as- 

1  Publication  of  both  letters,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  from  the  Police  Commissioner  to  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  They  were  released  to  the  press  by  the  United 
States  Delegation  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on 
Nov.  28,  1946. 


sault.  In  the  second  place,  the  assailants,  who,  in 
the  official  version,  intended  to  rob,  did  not  take 
any  valuables  from  A.  D.  Voina  and  G.  D.  Stad- 
nik, but,  having  accomplished  their  business, 
peacefully  went  into  the  street. 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  small 
shop  with  the  small  daily  profit  of  a  score  or  two 
dollars  would  be  the  real  attraction  for  the 
burglars. 

The  Delegation  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  calls  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  such  acts,  directed 
against  the  lives  and  security  of  members  of  the 
Delegations  of  the  United  Nations,  take  place  in 
the  locality  of  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
and  furthermore,  the  malefactors  have  not  been 
apprehended  to  date. 

By  virtue  of  the  aforementioned  reasons,  the 
Delegation  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  requests  that  you, 
Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  take  steps  with  a  view  to 
the  immediate  investigation  by  the  American  au- 
thorities of  the  attempt  on  the  life  of  two  of  its 
members,  and  the  bringing  to  justice  of  the  guilty 
parties,  being  certain  that  you  will  inform  it  of 
the  measures  taken  with  respect  thereto. 

Accept  [etc.]  D.  Manuilsky 

November  27,  lOJfi. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Manuii,sky  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  22  with  refer- 
ence to  the  shooting  of  Mr.  Stadnik  on  the  night 
of  November  20. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  has  heretofore 
conveyed  to  the  Eepresentative  of  your  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  the  sincere  regret  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  Mr.  Stadnik 
should  have  been  the  victim  of  such  a  criminal  act. 
I  wish  to  add  my  personal  regret  and  ask  that  you 
extend  to  Mr.  Stadnik  my  sincere  sympathy. 

I  enclose  you  copy  of  a  Report  submitted  by  the 
Police  Commissioner  to  the  Mayor,  which  will  give 
you  the  status  of  the  investigation. 

While  we  deeply  regret  that  a  Delegate  to  the 
General  Assembly  should  have  been  the  victim  of 
this  crime,  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Police  Commissioner,  based 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  eye  witnesses,  it  was  not, 
as  you  feared,  a  premeditated  attempt  to  kill  two 
members  of  your  Delegation. 

The  police  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  had 
the  criminals  intended  killing  Mr.  Stadnik  and 
Mr.  Voina,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  would 
have  waylaid  the  two  Delegates  on  the  street  be- 
tween the  hotel  and  the  store  where  the  shooting 
occurred  instead  of  waiting  for  them  in  a  store 
where  there  were  bright  lights  and  where  there 
were  several  persons  to  witness  the  shooting. 

The  police  authorities  also  called  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  two  men  was 
to  kill  either  Mr.  Stadnik  or  Mr.  Voina,  they  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  two  Delegates  and  could 
easily  have  killed  them,  but  instead  while  making 
their  exit  shot  Mr.  Stadnik  in  the  thigh. 

The  fact  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  crimi- 
nals was  robbery  and  not  to  kill  the  two  Delegates 
does  not  lessen  their  crime  and  certainly  it  does 
not  lessen  my  regret  that  one  of  your  representa- 
tives should  have  been  the  victim  of  such  a  crimi- 
nal act. 

Since  receiving  your  letter,  I  have  talked  to 
the  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  who 
assures  me  that  they  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  this 
crime.  They  will  keep  me  advised  of  the  progress 
of  the  investigation  and  I  will  ask  that  you  also 
be  kept  informed.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  criminals  will  be  apprehended  and  punished 
for  their  crime. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Stadnik's  injury  may  not  prove 


as  serious  as  you  now  fear.     Please  extend  to  him 
my  hope  for  his  continued  improvement. 
With  assurances  [etc.] .         James  F.  Byrnes 

[Enclosure] 

THE  POLICE  COMMISSIONER 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 

November  25,  1946. 
Memorandum  for:  His  Honor,  The  Mayor 
Subject :    Shooting  of  Gregory  Stadnik,  Ukraine  Delegate 
to  U.N.,  during  perpetration  of  hold-up  in  delicatessen 
at  36  W.  58th  Street,  Man. 

At  about  12 :  20  a.m.,  November  21st,  1946,  two  unknown 
men  entered  premises,  a  delicatessen  store,  at  36  West 
58th  Street,  Manhattan.  Present  in  the  store  at  that 
time  were  the  clerk,  Joseph  Braunspiegel,  1225  Sheridan 
Avenue,  Bronx,  and  an  unknown  woman.  The  unknown 
men  pointed  revolvers  at  Braunspiegel  and  ordered  him 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  where  they  took  his  wallet  con- 
taining $65.00  and  closed  the  door  on  him. 

At  this  point  another  unknown  woman  entered  the 
store  and  was  herded  into  a  corner  of  the  store  with  the 
first  woman  who  was  present  at  the  time  the  perpe- 
trators entered.  From  the  younger  of  the  women  they 
took  $7.00  and  from  the  second  woman  who  entered  the 
store  they  took  her  purse,  opened  it  and  presumably  took 
some  money,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is  unknown. 

During  the  time  the  above  was  taking  place,  Gregory 
Stadnik  and  Alexis  Voina,  Ukraine  Delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly,  both  residing  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
entered  the  store  to  make  a  purchase.  As  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  premises  one  of  the  unknown  men  said 
"come  in".  As  they  entered  the  unknown  men  pointed 
revolvers  at  them  and  ordered  them  to  raise  their  hands. 

Both  Stadnik  and  Voina  are  of  stocky  build  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  perpetrators  judged  them  to  be  detec- 
tives or  that  they  were  slow  in  obeying  the  command  of 
the  perpetrators  to  raise  their  hands,  because  they  imme- 
diately discharged  a  shot  which  struck  Gregory  Stadnik 
in  the  right  thigh. 

The  perpetrators  then  left  the  store  and  made  their 
escape  in  an  unknown  manner. 

Delegate  Stadnik  was  attended  by  Dr.  Otto  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital,  removed  to  said  hospital  and  operation  per- 
formed to  remove  the  bullet.  His  condition  was  not 
serious. 

Mr.  Robert  Clark,  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Frank  Begley,  Chief  Security  Officer,  United 
Nations  Assembly,  were  immediately  notified  of  the  occur- 
rence. 

The  perpetrators  were  described  as  follows : 

No.  1 — About  25  years  of  age ;  5'  8"  ;  165  lbs ;  dark  com- 
plexion ;  spoke  with  an  accent ;  wore  grey  fedora  hat  and 
brown  topcoat. 

No.  2— About  25  years  of  age ;  5'  8"  or  7"  ;  160  lbs  ;  dark 
complexion. 
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Both  of  these  men  were  armed  and  both  are  apparently 
Italian  or  Spanish.  Alarm  No.  21223  has  been  trans- 
mitted for  these  men. 

Investigation 

Immediately  upon  notification  of  this  incident,  a  thor- 
ough search  of  the  entire  vicinity  of  the  location  was  made 
by  uniformed  and  detective  forces  in  an  attempt  to  appre- 
hend the  perpetrators.  All  facilities  of  this  Department 
were  used  in  this  search  including  radio  motor  patrol  cars 
and  detective  cruiser  cars.  The  search  was  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Assistant  Chief  Inspector 
O'Brien  and  Acting  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Rothengast. 

Ten  (10)  picked  detectives  have  been  assigned  to  this 
case,  two  of  whom  speak  Spanish,  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
some  information  as  to  the  identity  of  those  responsible 
for  the  Commission  of  the  crime. 

The  unidentified  woman  has  been  interviewed  by  Ass't. 
D.  A.  Burns,  New  York  County. 

This  woman  had  ordered  a  few  things  in  the  store,  had 
changed  her  mind  and  was  slow  in  making  her  purchases 
when  the  perpetrators  entered. 

After  they  placed  the  clerk  in  the  rear  room,  they  took 
this  woman's  purse,  opened  it  and  extracted  $7.00  there- 
from. 

This  woman  will  cooperate  with  the  police  in  an  effort 
to  make  an  identification  of  the  perpetrators  when  con- 
fronted by  suspects.  Both  the  District  Attorney  and  the 
girl  herself,  due  to  her  profession,  explicitly  requested  that 
her  name  not  be  divulged  in  any  press  releases. 

The  wallet  which  was  taken  from  the  clerk  of  the  store 
at  the  time  of  the  hold-up  was  found  at  2 :  00  p.m.,  Novem- 
ber 21st,  on  the  floor  of  the  Guild  Studios  located  at  148 
West  32nd  St.,  by  Connie  Liquori  who  lives  at  4608  10th 
Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

This  wallet  was  received  by  Mr.  Braunspiegel  through 
the  mail,  this  morning.  It  was  mailed  to  him  by  Anne 
Ermeti,  476  Sanford  Avenue,  Newark,  N.J.,  an  employee  of 
the  Guild  Studios. 

All  employees  of  the  Guild  Studios  are  now  being  in- 
vestigated and  will  be  taken  to  the  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Identification  to  view  the  pictures  in  an  effort  to  identify 
any  persons  who  were  in  that  store  on  the  date  of  the 
occurrence. 

The  wallet  when  found  contained  no  money  but  identi- 
fication was  made  of  the  owner  through  papers  therein 
and  an  automobile  operator's  license  bearing  the  name  of 
the  clerk. 

The  clerk  of  the  store  has  viewed  the  photographs  in  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  Modus  Operandi  File  at 
Police  Headquarters  but  failed  to  pick  out  any  picture  as 
one  of  a  possible  suspect. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  identify  and  locate  the  second 
woman  who  entered  the  store  during  the  hold-up. 

Two  members  of  this  Department  are  assigned  to  screen 


the  prisoners  appearing  in  the  line-up.  These  men  pick 
out  any  prisoners  who  answer  the  description  of  the  per- 
petrators and  question  them. 

Detectives  have  been  assigned  to  the  Parole  Board  to 
examine  the  records  of  parolees  recently  discharged  from 
prison  in  an  effort  to  identify  the  perpetrators. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  Mr.  Voina  appear  at  the 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification  to  view  photographs 
on  file. 

Act.  Sergeant  Butts,  Bureau  of  Ballistics,  has  reported 
that  the  bullet  removed  from  the  thigh  of  Mr.  Stadnik 
was  broken  into  three  (3)  parts  and  appears  to  be  a  .38 
caliber  lead  pellet.     This  bullet  is  badly  deformed. 

Assignment  of  the  ten  detectives  to  this  case  will  be 
continued  and  every  special  attention  will  be  given  this 
matter  and  every  effort  made  to  identify  and  arrest  the 
perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

Arthur  W.  Waixander 

Police  Commissioner 


1  For  article  by  Mr.  Morlock  on  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17,  1946,  p.  885. 
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U.S.  Representatives  and  Advisers  to 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
ECOSOC 

[Released  to  the  press  November  29] 

The  Department  of  State  on  November  29  an- 
nounced that  Harry  J.  Anslinger,  United  States 
representative  on  the  Commission  on  Narcotic 
Drugs  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  held  its  first  session  begin- 
ning November  27,  1946  at  Lake  Success,  New 
York,  was  accompanied  by  George  A.  Morlock, 
Department  of  State,  and  John  W.  Bulkley,  Cus- 
toms Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  as  advisers, 
and  Miss  Julia  H.  Renfrew  of  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau, Treasury  Department,  as  assistant.1 

Other  countries  represented  on  the  Commission 
are :  Canada,  China,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Iran, 
Mexico,  Netherlands,  Peru,  Poland,  Turkey, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  King- 
dom, and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  will  take 
action  on  matters  relating  to  its  organization  and 
is  expected  to  discuss  and  advise  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  regard  to  problems  concern- 
ing the  reestablishment  of  the  international  con- 

O  ... 

trol  of  narcotic  drugs  at  pre-war  levels,  the  illicit 
traffic,  the  suppression  of  the  use  of  opium  for 
smoking  and  eating,  and  the  limitation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotic  raw  materials. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings 


In  Session  as  of  December  1,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR) : 
Joint  Planning  Committee 

General  Assembly 

Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

ECOSOC:  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 


German    External    Property    Negotiations    With    Portugal    (Safe- 
haven) 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Communications  Division 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 


International  Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment,  First   Meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Committee 

Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency  (IARA):  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

UNESCO: 

"Month"  Exhibition 

General  Conference,  First  Session 


International  Whaling  Conference 


ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public 
Works 


Washington 


Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 

Washington  and  Lake 

Success 
Flushing  Meadows    .    . 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 


Lisbon 


Montreal 
Montreal 


London 


Washington 
Washington 

New  York  . 
Brussels  .    . 


Paris 
Paris 


Washington 
Brussels  .    . 


Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 


February  26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

October  23 
November  10 
November  27 

September  3 


November  19 
November  26 

October  15-November 
26 

October  24 

October  28 

November  4 
November  6 


November-December 
November     19-Decem- 
ber  10  (tentative) 

November     20-Decem- 
ber  2 

November     25-Decem- 
ber3 
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Calendar  of  Meetings— Continued 


Scheduled  December  1946  -  February  1947 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly     . 

PICAO: 

Divisional 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division  .    . 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 


Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 


UNRRA  Council:  Sixth  Session 
Caribbean  Commission    .... 


United  Nations: 

Meeting  of  Postal  Experts 

Meeting   of    Governmental    Experts   on    Passport   and    Frontier 

Formalities 
Economic  and  Social  Council: 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission 


Social  Commission 

Subcommission    on    Economic    Reconstruction    of    Devastated 

Areas 
Human  Rights  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women     .    .    . 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 


Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education    .    .    .    . 
ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining 


Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Melbourne  . 
Washington 
Curasao  .    . 


New  York 
Geneva    . 


Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Geneva  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 


Lake  Success 
London   .    . 


Washington 


Caracas 
Caracas 
Lima   . 


December  2-12 


December  3 
January  7 
January  14 
February  4 
February  18 
February  25 

February  1 
December  10 
December  10 

December  10 
January  14-29 


January  20-February  28 
(tentative) 

January  20-February  5 
(tentative) 

January  20-February  5 
(tentative) 

January  27-February  13 
(tentative) 

January  27-February  1 1 
(tentative) 

January  27-February  11 
(tentative) 

February    6-20    (tenta- 
tive) 

February  12-27  (tenta- 
tive) 

February  17-28 
(tentative) 

February  25-27 
(tentative) 

February  28 

December  16 


January  6-11 

January  12-24 
January  12-24 
February  3-12 
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Activities  and  Developments 


MEETING  OF  ILO  INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  TEXTILES 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  ILO  November  25] 

Concluding  its  initial  nine-day  session  at  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion's Industrial  Committee  on  Textiles  adopted  a 
declaration  emphasizing  that  the  essential  prob- 
lem of  the  industry  was  to  satisfy  the  accumulated 
need  for  textiles  throughout  the  world,  according 
to  a  report  received  November  25  at  ILO  head- 
quarters in  Montreal. 

At  the  same  time,  the  declaration  said,  the  in- 
dustry must  be  modernized,  working  conditions 
must  be  improved,  and  social-security  measures 
extended. 

The  session,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Radi  Abou  Seif  Radi,  Egyptian  Under  Secretary 
of  Social  Affairs,  brought  together  government, 
management,  and  labor  representatives  of  17  of 
the  chief  textile-producing  countries.  The  meet- 
ing is  being  followed  by  a  similar  session  of  the 
ILO's  Industrial  Committee  for  Building,  Civil 
Engineering  and  Public  Works.  Eight  such  in- 
ternational committees  for  the  world's  principal 
industries  form  part  of  the  ILO's  machinery. 

At  its  closing  plenary  sitting,  the  Textile  Com- 
mittee declared  that  in  view  of  the  industry's  es- 
sential nature  an  important  place  must  be 
reserved  for  its  needs  in  current  international  dis- 
cussions on  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 

On  the  recommendation  of  two  subcommittees, 
detailed  resolutions  were  adopted  on  wages,  hours 
of  work,  recruiting  for  the  industry,  vocational 
training,  and  social  welfare  and  security,  includ- 
ing the  extension  of  social  services,  the  improve- 


ment of  working  conditions,  and  holidays  with 
pay. 

The  Committee  also  went  on  record  as  drawing 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  an  urgent  increase 
in  the  production  of  textile  machinery. 

Representatives  of  a  number  of  countries  with 
manpower  shortages  expressed  the  desire  that  the 
Committee  study  with  particular  care  the  ques- 
tions of  recruiting  and  vocational  training.  It 
was  agreed  that  at  subsequent  sessions  these  prob- 
lems should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  reports 
and  recommendations  made  by  the  International 
Labor  Office. 

In  a  special  resolution  the  Committee  declared 
that  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  by  the  industries  of  Germany  and 
Japan. 


100th  SESSION  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  OF 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  OFFICE  » 

At  the  100th  Session  of  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office  which  was  held  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  October  7, 1946,  Guildhaume 
Myrddin  Evans,  C.B.,  Deputy  Secretary,  Ministry 
of  Labor  and  National  Service  of  the  United  King- 
dom, was  reelected  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Body  by  unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Evans  was  nomJ 
nated  for  the  second  term  by  the  United  States 
Government  representative,  David  A.  Morse. 

The  Governing  Body  agreed  to  the  establishment 
of  an  expert  committee  on  indigenous  labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Third 
Conference  of  American  States  Members  held  in 
Mexico  City  in  April  of  this  year.  Preliminary 
discussions  concerning  a  suggested  regional  meet- 
ing for  the  Near  and  Middle  East  were  authorized 
by  the  Governing  Body  following  recommenda- 
tions originating  with  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Plans  were  made  for  holding  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Labor  Statisticians  at  Mon- 
treal, probably  in  August  1947. 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International  Labor, 
Social  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 
THIRD  MEETING  OF  RUBBER  STUDY  GROUP 

[Released  to  the  press  on  November  29] 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Kubber  Study  Group, 
comprising  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  to  discuss  common  problems 
arising  from  the  production  or  consumption  of 
rubbe?,  took  place  at  The  Hague  on  November 
25-28,  1946. 

Pieter  Honig,  director  of  the  Netherlands  Indies 
Kubber  Fund,  presided  over  the  meeting.  The 
French  Delegation  was  led  by  M.  Peter,  Director 
for  Economic  Affairs,  Colonial  Ministry.  K.  D. 
Fennelly,  Under  Secretary,  Kaw  Materials  De- 
partment, Board  of  Trade,  led  the  British  Dele- 
gation, while  the  United  States  Delegation  was 
led  by  Donald  D.  Kennedy,  Chief,  International 
Resources  Division,  Department  of  State. 

Further  studies  of  the  prospective  world  rub- 
ber situation  were  presented  to  the  group  on  be- 
half of  the  participating  governments.  These  in- 
cluded the  latest  information  on  the  U.S.  synthetic 
industry  and  reports  on  conditions  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  total  world  production  in  1946  is  estimated 
at  1,700,000  to  1,800,000  tons  made  up  of  940,000 
tons  of  synthetic  rubber  and  760,000  to  860,000  tons 
of  natural  rubber.  Discussion  took  place  on  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  natural  rubber  pro- 
duction areas  and  the  measures  being  taken  to 
overcome  them.  There  are  serious  shortages  of 
labor  and  food  in  some  areas  and  a  general  short- 
age of  consumer  goods  which  is  hindering  produc- 
tion. Stocks  of  natural  rubber  in  producing  areas 
at  the  beginning  of  1946  were  estimated  to  be 
340,000  tons,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of 
these  will  be  shipped  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  group  considers  that  supplies  of  natural 
rubber  becoming  available  in  manufacturing  coun- 
tries from  all  areas  in  the  world  during  1947  might 
reach  approximately  1,200,000  tons  as  compared 
with  850,000  tons  during  1946.  Looking  to  a 
longer  period,  the  group  estimated  that  during 
1948  there  was  a  good  prospect  of  the  production 
of  1,500,000  tons  of  natural  rubber  and  arrivals 
in  consuming  countries  of  1,400,000  tons. 
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Assuming  that  the  recommendations  of  the  In- 
ter-Agency Policy  Committee  on  Rubber  are  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  Government,  this 
would  give  a  total  world  potential  production  of 
natural  and  synthetic  rubber  of  about  2,000,000 

tons. 

Without  making  any  provision  for  increased 
working  stocks  or  for  any  strategic  stockpiling 
the  group  estimated  that  the  world  consumption 
of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  would  amount  to 
about  1,600,000  tons  in  1946, 1,700,000  tons  in  1947, 
and  1,675,000  tons  in  1948.  This  estimate  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  consuming  countries  but  assumes  that 
there  will  be  no  sudden  large  developments  of  the 
use  of  rubber. 

The  disequilibrium  between  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  world  and  its  demands  for  con- 
sumption which  was  foreseen  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  group,  while  not  anticipated  for  1947,  is 
still  contemplated  as  a  possibility  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years. 

Discussion  at  the  group  meeting  suggests  that 
there  will  be  a  wide  range  of  uses  for  which  natural 
rubber  may  be  better  suited  than  synthetic  and 
another  range  in  which  synthetic  may  be  prefer- 
able to  natural.     Between  these,  however,  there 
may  well  be  an  area  in  which  satisfactory  results 
may  be  expected  from  either  kind  of  rubber  and 
where  manufacturers  are  likely  to  be  guided  in 
their  preference  by  the  relative  costs  of  the  two 
materials.    In  other  cases  national  policy  may  de- 
termine the  amount  of  synthetic  rubber  used.   The 
group  made  special  reference  to  the  field  for  in- 
creased use  of  natural  rubber  in  the  expansion  of 
the  group's  membership  which  was  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  work  of  the  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Emplovment   and  the  participating   delegations 
agreed' to  recommend  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments that  membership  should  be  open  to  all  coun- 
tries substantially  interested  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  rubber. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  group  provide  that 
other  interested  governments  shall  be  kept  in- 
formed of  its  work,  and  steps  will  be  taken  to  this 

end. 

It  is  expected  that  a  further  meeting  of  the 
group  will  be  desirable  in  the  middle  of  1947. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND   DEVELOPMENTS 


UNITED  NATIONS  POSTAL  EXPERTS  MEETING  ' 

A  meeting  of  postal  representatives  is  being  held 
in  New  York  on  December  10,  1946,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations,  to  prepare  an 
agreement  in  connection  with  bringing  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  into  relation  with  the  United 
Nations.  The  agreement  will  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Universal  Postal 
Union.  This  meeting  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission's 
recommendation  to  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  that  such  a  meeting  be  held.  The  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  in  turn,  issued  the  in- 
vitations. Delegates  representing  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  the  Department  of  State  are  ex- 
pected to  attend. 


MEETING  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION  ' 

The  four  national  sections  of  the  Caribbean 
Commission  consisting  of  representatives  from 
France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States  will  meet  in  Curagao,  Nether- 
lands West  Indies,  on  December  10, 1946  to  discuss 
the  activities  of  the  Commission's  newly  estab- 
lished Secretariat.  Principal  items  on  the  agenda 
will  include  rules  of  procedure  for  the  Commission 
and  the  West  Indian  Conference,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  budget.  The  meeting  will  be 
largely  devoted  to  the  implementation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  second  session  of  the  West 
Indian  Conference  which  was  held  in  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States,  in  February 
1946. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  is  an  international 
advisory  body,  resulting  from  the  recent  expansion 
of  the  original  Anglo-American  Caribbean  Com- 
mission. It  serves  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
the  four  member  powers  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  Carib- 
bean inhabitants. 

The  Curagao  gathering  will  be  the  third  meet- 
ing of  the  newly  reorganized  body,  the  second  hav- 
ing taken  place  at  Washington  in  July  1946.  The 
session  is  expected  to  last  four  or  five  days. 


PREPARATORY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL   TRADE   AND 
EMPLOYMENT  CONFERENCE 


Resolution  on  Interim  Commodity  Committee 

Text  of  resolution  on  the  Interim  Commodity 
Committee  adopted  at  the  plenary  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Committee  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Employment  in  London 
on  November  26 

Whereas  certain  difficulties  of  the  kind  referred 
to  in  the  draft  chapter  on  intergovernmental  com- 
modity arrangements  appended  to  the  report  of 
the  Preparatory  Committee  have  already  occurred 
in  respect  of  certain  primary  commodities  and  the 
governments  concerned  are  already  taking  action 
on  the  general  lines  proposed  in  that  chapter  and 

Whereas  similar  difficulties  may  occur  in  re- 
spect of  other  primary  commodities  and 

Whereas  the  Preparatory  Committee  is  agreed 
that  it  is  desirable  that  action  taken  in  respect  of 
such  commodities  should  proceed  on  the  general 
lines  proposed  in  the  draft  chapter: 

The  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Trade  and  Employment 
recommends  that, 

In  so  far  as  intergovernmental  consultation  or 
action  in  respect  of  particular  commodities  is 
necessary  before  the  international  trade  organ- 
ization is  established,  the  governments  concerned 
should  adopt  as  a  guide  the  draft  chapter  on  inter- 
governmental commodity  arrangements  appended 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  request  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  pending 
the  establishment  of  the  international  trade  organ- 
ization, to  appoint  an  interim  coordinating  com- 
mittee for  international  commodity  arrangements 
to  consist  of  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  trade  and  employment  as  chairman,  a 
representative  from  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization to  be  concerned  with  agricultural  pri- 

1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences. 
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mary  commodities  and  a  person  to  be  selected  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary-General  to  be  con- 
cerned with  non-agricultural  primary  commod- 
ities, this  committee  to  keep  informed  of  inter- 
governmental consultation  or  action  in  this  field 
and  to  facilitate  by  appropriate  means  such  con- 
sultation or  action. 

Statement  by  Clair  Wilcox1 

Today  we  come  to  the  end,  not  of  one  meeting 
but  of  six.  We  have  completed  a  series  of  con- 
ferences on  international  economic  policy  dealing 
respectively  with  employment,  industrial  develop- 
ment, commercial  relations,  restrictive  business 
practices,  commodity  arrangements,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  organization  for  world  trade. 
We  have  dealt  with  a  subject-matter  that  presents 
in  its  combination  of  diversity,  complexity,  and 
political  sensitivity  a  problem  so  difficult  that  it 
might  well  have  defied  the  negotiator's  art.  Yet 
on  every  major  issue  that  has  been  before  us  in 
every  one  of  these  conferences  we  have  come,  al- 
most all  of  us,  to  an  identity  of  views.  We  have 
worked  steadily  and  quietly  in  an  atmosphere  of 
cordial  cooperation  where  each  has  sought  to  find 
his  own  interest  in  a  purpose  that  is  common  to 
us  all,  and  we  have  completed  our  task  within  the 
time  that  we  allotted  to  it  when  we  met. 

We  have  arrived  at  wide  agreement  speaking 
as  experts  without  committing  our  Governments 
on  nine  tenths  or  more  of  the  text  of  a  new  charter 
for  world  trade,  employment,  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

I  am  happy  that  the  preparatory  work  that  was 
done  within  my  own  Government  has  contributed 
to  this  result.  But  I  am  equally  happy  that  the 
draft  that  is  now  taking  form  has  a  better  balance, 
a  greater  realism,  and  a  finer  precision  than  the 
one  with  which  we  began. 

The  document  that  is  emerging  will  give  ex- 
pression not  to  the  common  denominator  but  to 


1  Made  before  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  for  the  International  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment Conference  in  London  on  Nov.  26,  1946,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  Chairman 
of  the  U.  S.  Delegation. 


the  highest  common  denominator  of  our  views. 
The  principles  on  which  we  have  built  are  sound ; 
our  work  has  been  well  done ;  we  have  gone  far- 
ther and  faster,  I  am  sure,  than  any  one  of  us 
had  dared  to  hope  was  possible  six  weeks  ago. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning,  but  it  is  only 
a  beginning.  The  instrument  that  we  have  forged 
in  London  must  be  polished  this  winter  in  New 
York,  hardened  with  the  alloy  of  trade  negotia- 
tions next  spring  in  Geneva,  tested  in  the  con- 
ference of  many  nations  that  will  follow,  accepted 
by  world  opinion,  and  put  into  operation  by  gov- 
ernments. The  way  ahead  of  us  is  long  and  may 
be  difficult,  but  we  are  facing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  we  have  taken  the  first  sure  steps  toward 
our  common  goal,  and  in  this  there  is  great  promise 
for  a  worried  and  a  weary  world. 

As  we  have  struggled  here  with  the  technical- 
ities of  unconditional  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment, disequilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
non-discrimination  in  the  administration  of  quan- 
titative restrictions,  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  multilateral  selective  negotiations  on  tariffs 
and  preferences,  we  have  not  lost  sight,  I  trust,  of 
the  deeper  problems  that  underlie  these  mysteries. 
For  the  questions  that  we  have  really  been  dis- 
cussing are  whether  there  is  to  be  economic  peace 
or  economic  war,  whether  nations  are  to  be  drawn 
together  or  torn  apart,  whether  men  are  to  have 
work  or  be  idle,  whether  their  families  are  to  eat 
or  go  hungry,  whether  their  children  are  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence  or  with  fear. 

Our  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  written  in 
the  charter  for  the  world  to  read. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
express  for  my  colleagues  and  myself  our  grati- 
tude for  the  many  courtesies  that  have  been  shown 
us  during  these  meetings,  our  admiration  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  have  worked  both  day  and 
night  over  the  past  six  weeks,  our  affection  for 
those  whom  we  have  come  to  know  as  personal 
friends,  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
good-will  that  has  animated  all  the  deliberations 
of  this  committee  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
We  are  pleased  and  we  are  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  such  a  group  in  such  an  enterprise. 
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United  States  Position  on  Polish  Elections 


[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

Text  of  note  delivered  by  the  American  Charge 
d' 'Affaires  in  Poland,  Gerald  Keith,  to  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office  on  November  22 

Excellency  : 

I  have  been  instructed  to  inform  you  that  my 
Government  has  taken  note  of  the  announcement 
that  the  Polish  Government  of  National  Unity  has 
fixed  January  19,  1947  as  the  date  on  which  gen- 
eral elections  will  be  held  in  Poland.  In  this  con- 
nection, my  Government  recalls  that  Ambassador 
Lange's  note  of  April  24,  1946  stated  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Potsdam  Agreement  of  August 
2,  1945,  which  provided  that  elections  would  be 
held  as  soon  as  possible,  elections  would  take  place 
this  year.  Although  my  Government  is  surprised 
that  the  Polish  Government  would  fail,  without 
explanation,  to  fulfill  this  formal  assurance,  its 
chief  concern  is  not  with  any  particular  date  but 
with  the  discharge  of  its  responsibility  under  the 
decisions  taken  at  the  Crimea  and  Potsdam  con- 


ferences with  respect  to  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
tions in  Poland. 

The  importance  which  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment attaches  to  the  carrying  out  of  these  de- 
cisions has  repeatedly  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Polish  Government.  In  his  note  of 
August  19,  1946,  to  which  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived, Ambassador  Lane  outlined  certain  points 
which  the  United  States  Government  considers  es- 
sential for  the  carrying  out  of  free  elections.  In 
view  of  the  disturbing  reports  which  it  has  re- 
ceived concerning  the  preparations  for  the  elec- 
tions, my  Government  has  instructed  me  again  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  expects  that  equal  rights  and 
facilities  in  the  forthcoming  election  campaigns 
and  in  the  elections  themselves  will  be  accorded  to 
all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  parties  in  accordance 
with  the  Potsdam  Agreement.  My  Government 
could  not  otherwise  regard  the  terms  of  the  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  decisions  as  having  been  fulfilled. 


U.S.  Position  on  Rumanian  Election  Results 


[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

At  the  Crimea  conference  in  1945  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed 
jointly  to  assist  the  people  of  liberated  Europe 
with  a  view  to  the  earliest  possible  establishment 
through  free  elections  of  governments  responsive 
to  the  will  of  those  people.  Subsequently,  pur- 
suant to  agreement  reached  at  Moscow  in  December 
1945  between  the  same  powers,  representatives  of 
the  three  Governments  met  in  Rumania  and  ob- 


tained assurances  from  the  Rumanian  Government 
that  the  latter  would  hold  free  and  unfettered 
elections  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal and  secret  ballot. 

(The  Rumanian  Government  held  elections  on 
November  19, 1946.  The  Department  of  State  has 
now  received  extensive  reports  concerning  the 
conduct  of  those  elections,  and  the  information 
contained  therein  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that, 
as  a  result  of  manipulations  of  the  electoral  regis- 
ters, the  procedures  followed  in  conducting  the 
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balloting  and  the  counting  of  votes,  as  well  as  by 
intimidation  thi'ough  terrorism  of  large  democratic 
elements  of  the  electorate,  the  franchise  was  on 
that  occasion  effectively  denied  to  important  sec- 
tions of  the  population.  Consequently,  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  regard  those  elections 
as  a  compliance  bj^  the  Rumanian  Government  with 
the  assurances  it  gave  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Governments  in  implementation  of  the  Moscow 
decision. 

/ 

Situation  in  Procurement  of  Grain  for 
Export  Abroad 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  29] 

The  President  on  November  29  called  attention 
to  the  favorable  situation  in  the  procurement  of 
grain  for  export  to  people  in  need  abroad,  to  the 
difficulties  in  rail  transportation  of  grain  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  the  modification  in  the  restric- 
tions on  domestic  use  of  grain. 

Exports  of  grain,  together  with  wheat  pur- 
chased or  under  contract  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  amounts  to  be  shipped  as  flour, 
are  sufficient  to  reach  the  original  goal  of  267  mil- 
lion bushels  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947. 
Good  crops  of  all  grains  and  a  record  corn  crop 
made  it  possible  later  to  raise  this  goal  to  a  total 
of  400  million  bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
grains. 

It  now  appears  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
available  for  export  as  much  as  550  million  bushels 
of  all  grains  if  sufficient  transportation  could  be 
obtained.  However,  owing  largely  to  the  short- 
age of  boxcars,  there  are  difficulties  even  in  the 
movement  of  as  much  as  400  million  bushels. 

In  view  of  the  continuing  urgent  need  for  food 
abroad,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  is 
being  asked  by  the  President  to  make  eveiy  effort 
to  supply  the  necessary  transportation  for  export 
grain  and,  if  necessary,  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  to  move  grain  for  this  purpose. 

Because  of  the  favorable  grain-supply  situation 


and  in  the  light  of  transportation  difficulties,  modi- 
fications in  the  restrictions  on  the  domestic  use  of 
grain  are  being  announced  by  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  take  the 
following  actions : 

1.  Remove  the  limitation  on  the  domestic  dis- 
tribution of  flour. 

2.  Permit  brewers,  for  the  quarter  beginning 
December  1,  1946,  to  use  as  much  grain  as  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1945  and  1946,  but  re- 
tain the  prohibition  against  their  use  of  wheat  and 
the  limitation  on  the  use  of  rice. 

3.  Permit  distillers  to  use  unlimited  quantities 
of  corn  below  grade  3,  but  retain  the  prohibition 
against  their  use  of  wheat  and  the  limitation  on 
their  use  of  rye. 


1  For  recommendations  by  Ambassador  Pauley  on  Jap- 
anese reparations,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  1946,  p.  957. 

2  For  Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  see 
Department  of  State  publication  2628. 


Consultations  on  Japanese  Reparations 
Program 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  on  November  29] 

Mr.  Pauley,  personal  representative  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  reparations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador, 
has  completed  his  report  embodying  recommenda- 
tions to  the  United  States  Government  for  a  Jap- 
anese reparations  settlement.1  His  report  is  being 
used  as  a  basis  for  United  States  Government 
study  of  its  position  on  the  matter,  and  close  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  report  as  a  whole, 
including  Ambassador  Pauley's  comments  on  the 
control  of  the  Zaibatsu,2  agrarian  reform,  balance 
of  trade,  and  levels  of  industry. 

International  consultations  are  now  in  progress 
with  interested  governments  which  the  United 
States  Government  believes  will  lead  to  an  early 
determination  of  the  manner  in  which  a  repara- 
tions program  may  be  promptly  executed. 

The  Department  of  State  continues  to  hope  for 
the  broadest  possible  inter-Allied  support  in  the 
formulation  of  directives  upon  which  the  Supreme 
Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers  will  base  the 
execution  of  a  reparations  program. 
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International  Cooperation  for  1947  Relief  Effort 

BY  C.  TYLER  WOOD  ' 


The  plan  I  am  advocating  is  a  simple  and  direct 
one.  It  is  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular situation  which  will  confront  us  in  1947, 
just  as  UNRRA  was  designed  to  meet  the  very 
different  situation  immediately  following  the  war. 

I  propose  that  each  nation  should  immediately 
consider  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  common 
1947  relief  effort.  It  should  discuss  its  plans  in- 
formally with  others,  both  those  planning  to  help 
and  those  needing  help,  to  obtain  their  views  and 
to  coordinate  its  activities  with  all  others  con- 
cerned. The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  used  as  a  clearing  house  by  all  of  us. 
The  United  States  would  keep  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral fully  informed  of  what  we  were  doing,  and 
others  should  do  the  same. 

Now,  why  do  I  think  this  is  the  way  to  do  the 
job  in  1947?  For  the  same  reason  that  I  believe 
in  using  a  saw  when  I  have  wood  to  cut  and  in 
using  a  hammer  when  I  want  to  drive  a  nail — 
you  do  a  better  job  when  you  use  the  right  tool  for 
that  job. 

That  simple  rule  was  followed  when  we  helped 
design  UNRRA.  Then  right  after  the  war  chaos 
threatened,  and  all  the  liberated  nations  needed  all 
they  could  get  as  fast  as  it  could  be  given  them. 
In  these  countries  there  were  no  governments  to 
collect  or  buy  supplies,  no  food,  no  medicines,  and 
no  transportation  to  distribute  them.  UNRRA, 
to  which  the  United  States  has  contributed  $2,700,- 
000,000 — nearly  three  times  the  total  contributions 
of  all  other  nations  combined — was  designed  to 
step  into  this  particular  breach.  It  did  so  mag- 
nificently, as  Mr.  La  Guardia  and  I  saw  on  our 
trip  together  this  summer.  Trains  are  running, 
fields  have  been  plowed  and  harvested,  essential 
utilities  are  operating  again. 

The  first  battle  in  the  campaign  to  conquer  the 
economic  ravages  of  the  war  has  been  won.  Now 
the  problem  is,  in  most  cases,  not  urgent  relief  but 
further  recovery  and  reconstruction. 

If  the  world  is  to  win  this  battle,  we  and  others 


must  help  the  countries  struggling  upward.  But 
most  of  them  don't  need  free  relief  of  the  type  pro- 
vided by  UNRRA.  The  further  rebuilding  of  a 
railroad,  additions  to  the  generating  capacity  of 
a  country,  improved  mechanization  of  coal 
mines — these  are  income-producing  projects  and 
should  be  financed  through  loans  and  not  through 
free  grants. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  again  in  providing  the 
tools  for  this.  As  a  result  the  International  Bank 
and  the  Monetary  Fund  will  assist  nations  in  ob- 
taining the  foreign-exchange  credits  needed  for 
reconstruction  and  for  stabilizing  their  currencies. 
The  capital  of  these  two  institutions  will  amount 
to  15  billion  dollars,  of  which  we  provide  about  6 
billion  dollars.  Then  there  is  our  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  direct  foreign  loans  made  by  us, 
amounting  to  nearly  10  billion  dollars  more. 

What  then  remains  to  be  done?  Do  not  these 
measures  make  any  further  free  grants  unneces- 
sary? Are  we  wasting  our  time  in  talking 
about  it  ? 

No,  we  are  not,  for  there  will  be  a  real  need.  A 
few  countries  will  still  need  free  grants,  for  they 
are  not  yet  far  enough  on  the  road  to  recovery  to 
get  along  otherwise.  They  will  need  these  grants 
very  urgently  and  promptly  in  the  period  between 
late  winter  and  early  summer  when  their  harvests 
begin  to  come  in. 

Remember,  many  need  help,  but  only  a  few  need 
free  assistance.  But  in  the  board  of  nations  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  La  Guardia,  each  nation's  repre- 
sentative will  be  instructed  to  get  all  the  free  as- 
sistance he  can,  and  his  political  life  may  depend 
upon  his  success.  The  result  will  be  log-rolling — 
those  who  don't  need  free  help  will  get  some — 
those  who  do  need  it  desperately  will  get  less  than 
they  need.    We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen  in 


1  An  address  delivered  on  the  "Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air"  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  Nov.  28,  1&46,  and  released 
to  the  press  on  the  same  date.  Mr.  Wood  is  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 
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the  case  of  the  short-term  emergency  program  we 
are  discussing.  We  have  seen  examples  of  this  in 
UNRRA.  I  know  of  one  country  which  still  has  a 
substantial  amount  of  supplies,  mostly  equipment, 
coming  from  UNRRA.  You  could  take  all  these, 
turn  them  into  food,  and  send  it  to  another 
UNRRA  country.  This  second  country  would 
still  not  be  eating  so  well  as  the  first  does  now.  But 
you  can't  make  the  adjustment  thoroughly  and 
quickly  through  a  board  of  nations.  If  you  think 
you  could,  I'd  like  to  resign  my  job  on  the  Central 
Committee  of  UNRRA  and  let  you  try  it. 

Take  another  case.  Suppose  a  country  were 
building  up  a  large  army  or  using  its  plants  and 
raw  materials  to  make  tanks  and  weapons  instead 
of  using  them  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple. Should  they  get  free  assistance  when  they 
can  help  themselves  ?  No  board  of  nations  would 
act  quickly  enough  to  deny  or  to  stop  free  relief 
in  such  a  case. 

Some  people  are  saying — let's  be  frank  about 
it — that  we  wish  to  retain  control  over  the  way 
our  funds  are  spent  because  we  intend  to  use  food 
as  a  political  weapon.  I  categorically  repudiate 
this — our  past  record  and  what  we  do  in  the  future 
will  give  a  convincing  answer.  But  we  do  insist 
that  the  food  we  provide  be  not  used  by  others  for 
political  purposes  either.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
it  goes  to  the  hungry  and  not  just  to  those  who 
vote  right.  The  drive  to  keep  food  out  of  politics 
must  go  down  a  two-way  street. 

There  is  one  other  practical  advantage  of  our 
plan.  The  needed  funds  must  be  available  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  winter,  when  UNRRA  ship- 
ments start  running  out.  There  is  barely  enough 
time  for  action  by  Congress  after  it  convenes  in 
January.  The  complication  of  an  international 
board  or  agency  would  greatly  prolong  the  de- 
bate and  might  indeed  defeat  the  effort  to  obtain 
funds. 

Are  we  turning  our  backs  on  international  coop- 
eration if  we  follow  the  plan  I  suggest?  I'll  let 
you  decide  this.  Just  remember  that  I  am  pro- 
posing full  consultation  with  all  other  nations  con- 
cerned, and  suggest  that  we  use  the  Secretariat 
of  the  United  Nations  as  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation to  help  us  in  coordinating  our  efforts. 
This  is  international  cooperation,  in  a  form  best 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problems  we  face.    We 


are  actively  supporting  international  cooperation 
across  the  board  in  the  International  Refugee  Or- 
ganization— against  great  opposition  I  may  say — 
in  FAO,  in  the  International  Trade  Organization. 
It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  list  them 
all. 

The  plan  I  have  outlined  is  the  most  practical 
that  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  particular  situa- 
tion we  face.  It  is  flexible  and  adaptable.  Its 
very  directness  and  simplicity  should  ensure  ob- 
taining the  needed  funds  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
their  use  where  they  are  most  needed,  without  dis- 
crimination on  political,  racial,  or  any  other 
grounds.  It  involves  the  kind  of  international 
cooperation  needed  in  this  case.  I  hope  it  will 
win  the  support  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Negotiations  With  PhiBippine  Govern- 
ment on  Income  and  Estate  Taxes 

[Released  to  the  press  December  1] 

Negotiations  looking  to  the  conclusion  of  a  con- 
vention with  the  Government  of  the  Philippines 
relating  to  income  and  estate  taxes  of  the  two 
countries  are  expected  to  open  at  Manila  early  in 
January. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  delegation  of  technical 
experts  which  will  assist  Ambassador  Paul  V. 
McNutt  in  the  negotiations  would  be  glad  to  confer 
with  interested  parties  or  to  receive  statements 
and  suggestions  from  them  concerning  problems 
in  tax  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Communi- 
cations in  this  connection  should  be  addressed  to 
Eldon  P.  King,  Special  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 

The  following  articles  of  interest  to  readers  of 
the  Bulletin  appeared  in  the  November  23  issue  of 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  a  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  for  15  cents  each : 

"Swiss  Industrial  Plants :  Character,  Scope,  Aims", 
by  Adlai  M.  Ewing,  senior  economic  analyst,  Ameri- 
can Legation,  Bern,  Switzerland. 

"War  Gave  'Nutmeg  Isle'  Bigger  Spice-Trade  Role", 
by  Charles  H.  Whitaker,  second  secretary  and  vice 
consul,  American  Consulate,   Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
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Mexico  Pays  Fifth 
Claims  Convention 


Instalment   Under 


[Released  to  the  press  November  26] 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  presented  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  American  Re- 
public Affairs  on  November  26  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment's check  for  $2,500,000  (U.  S.  currency) 
representing  the  fifth  annual  instalment  due  the 
United  States  under  the  claims  convention  con- 
cluded November  19,  1941.1  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  requested  the  Ambassador  to  con- 
vey to  his  Government  an  expression  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's appreciation. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  convention,  Mexico 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $40,000,000  (U.  S. 
currency)  in  settlement  of  certain  property  claims 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  as  described  in  the  convention. 
Payments  heretofore  made  amount  to  $16,000,000. 
With  the  present  payment  of  $2,500,000  the  bal- 
ance remaining  to  be  paid  amounts  to  $21,500,000, 
to  be  liquidated  over  a  period  of  years  by  the  an- 
nual payment  by  Mexico  of  not  less  than  $2,500,000 
(U.  S.  currency). 


German  Documents—Continued  from  page  1047 

Todt  had  brought  it  about  that  the  road  workers, 
who  previously  in  Germany  had  been  disdained, 
had  been  filled  with  a  notable  esprit  de  corps. 
There  was  certainly  a  difference  whether  a  person 
was  being  employed  by  private  capital  or  was 
working  in  the  common  interest. 

Field  Marshal  Keitel  confirmed  the  fact  that 
120,000  Italians  were  being  employed  along  with 
6,000  German  workers  in  Italy. 

The  Fiihrer  said  that  he  considered  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Italian  units  were  not  used  in  combat 
immediately  after  their  period  of  training,  but 
were  doubled  and  tripled,  so  that  with  these  12 
divisions  the  basis  of  the  State  could  be  established. 

The  Fiihrer  summed  up  the  position  in  Italy, 
concluding  that  all  the  problems  which  presented 
themselves  would  be  solved  in  due  course,  that 
everything  must  be  done  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  Duce  and  that  accordingly  the  psychological 
aspect  of  the  problem  must  be  looked  to  as  well. 


The  Fiihrer  had  decided  once  and  for  all  to  rely 
on  the  Duce,  and  he  had  broken  off  all  other  rela- 
tions with  Italy.  Everything  would  be  done,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  our  own  conduct  of  the  war 
did  not  suffer  thereby.  We  now  intended  to  estab- 
lish gigantic  airplane  factories  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  order  to  protect  Italy  with  the 
fighters  and  bombers  which  would  be  manufac- 
tured therein.  This  would  all  take  place  while  we 
were  mobilizing  all  our  forces,  as  no  other  state 
with  the  exception  of  Finland  had  done.  If  Am- 
bassador  Rahn  should  transmit  to  the  Fiihrer  the 
Duce's  wishes,  the  Fiihrer  would  see  that  they 
were  fulfilled,  if  it  were  at  all  possible,  but  if  their 
fulfilment  were  not  possible,  then  he  would  tell  the 
Duce  so  frankly  and  give  the  reasons  therefor. 
The  Fiihrer  in  this  terrific  historic  struggle  took 
a  broader  view  than  that  from  a  church  steeple. 
He  was  not  going  to  haggle  over  square  meters  or 
over  100  or  200  men  where  it  was  a  question  of 
existence  or  non-existence  and  when  the  horde  of 
international  Jewry  was  assailing  us.  Either 
Europe  would  be  destroyed  or  it  would  become  a 
blossoming  continent.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  would  have  enough  of  war  for  a  long 
time,  and  in  order  to  maintain  their  States  they 
would  have  to  take  over  a  great  deal  from  us.  The 
thoughts  of  the  Fiihrer  both  by  day  and  by  night 
were  directed  toward  victory.  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, and  Finland  were  not  closely  related  to  us 
in  outlook.  Italy  was  the  first  and,  even  today, 
still  the  only  one  of  our  allies  who  was  closely 
bound  to  us  in  world  outlook.  That  was  why  the 
Fiihrer  in  his  own  interest  understandably  and 
naturally  wanted  to  fulfil  all  of  the  wishes  of  the 
Duce.  It  was  likewise  not  good  to  have  to  stand 
against  the  world  alone.  One  must  think  also  of 
his  own  end.  The  Duce  and  he  were  certainly  the 
two  best-hated  men  in  the  world,  and  in  case  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  the  Duce  they  would  carry 
him  off  with  a  cry  of  triumph  to  Washington. 
Germany  and  Italy  must  conquer,  otherwise  both 
countries  and  peoples  would  go  down  to  ruin 
together. 

VON  SONNLEITHNER 

Berghof,  April  23, 1944 

1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  22,  1941,  p.  400.     Treaty  Series  980. 
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Understanding  the  United  States  Abroad 


BY  RICHARD  H.  HEINDEL 


The  use  of  information  and  culture  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  pays 
daily,  practical  tribute  to  the  best  products  of 
civilization.  The  facilitating  and  supplementary 
program  in  the  Government  does  not  obscure  the 
influences  which  have  flowed  outward  from  this 
country,  through  all  channels,  to  all  points  of  the 
earth,  since  Columbus. 

The  United  States  Government's  official  foreign 
cultural-relations  policy  might  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  1840  in  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
which  provided  for  the  exchange  of  duplicate  pub- 
lications in  the  Library  of  Congress  for  other 
works  in  foreign  libraries.  A  hundred  years 
later,  quite  fittingly,  this  country,  which  pioneered 
in  extending  library  services  for  its  own  people, 
began  developing  American  libraries  abroad  as  an 
acceptable  instrument  for  promoting  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States.  There  are  now  85  U.S. 
Information  Libraries  of  various  sizes  in  41  coun- 
tries. During  the  last  year  these  libraries  were 
used  by  about  4,000,000  people.  The  basic  book 
collections  are  used  twice  over  every  30  days.  In 
many  instances  they  have  led  to  the  expansion  of 
the  democratic  idea  of  a  public  library. 

There  are  in  addition  72  cultural  institutes  and 
branches  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  One  of  their 
important  activities  is  to  develop  the  teaching  of 
the  American  version  of  the  English  language. 
The  centers  were  used  by  over  800,000  people  last 
year,  and  had  a  student  enrolment  of  60,000. 
Fifty-six  percent  of  their  expenses  are  met  locally. 
Activities  of  the  centers  are  varied.    They  include 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Second 
General  Session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Nov. 
29,  1946.  For  complete  text  of  the  address,  see  Depart- 
ment of  State  press  release  846  of  Nov.  27, 1946.  Dr.  Hein- 
del  is  Chief,  Division  of  Libraries  and  Institutes,  Office  of 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 


film  showings,  musical  evenings,  and  baseball 
clubs;  in  several  countries  the  center  has  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  open  forums  and  panel 
discussions. 

Grants  have  been  made  to  40  American  spon- 
sored or  affiliated  schools,  and  another  400  schools 
have  been  aided  with  educational  materials  from 
this  country.  Thousands  of  publications,  including 
documents,  have  been  distributed  or  exchanged 
with  other  countries.  The  translation  of  150  books, 
including  an  up-to-date  history  of  the  United 
States  in  Arabic,  has  been  added  where  commer- 
cial arrangements  were  inadequate.  Art  exhibits 
and  musical  scores  and  recordings  have  been  dis- 
tributed as  a  result  of  many  requests  from  the 
field.  Sometimes  these  programs  are  described  as 
long-range,  but  this  should  not  mislead  us.  All  of 
them  have  an  immediate  effect  and  a  lasting  result. 

Available  estimates  indicate  that  approximately 
10  million  people  each  month  attend  OIC  film 
showings  of  newsreels  and  documentaries.  A  mo- 
bile motion-picture  unit  working  out  of  Chengtu, 
China,  made  a  1,000  mile  trip  during  July,  reach- 
ing an  estimated  50,000  people  in  small  villages. 
I  believe  also  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia,  with 
film  strips  produced  by  the  Pictures  Branch  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  continues  to  train 
veterinarians  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals. 

Radio  broadcasts  in  22  languages  are  now 
beamed  to  reach  an  estimated  audience  of  millions. 
These  broadcasts  include  educational  programs 
such  as  Radio  University  where  specialists  conduct 
round-table  discussions. 

There  are  also  2  daily  editions  of  a  wireless 
bulletin,  approximately  7,000  words  each,  which 
go  to  60  overseas  missions  by  wireless  and  to  200 
other  points  by  airmail.  These  bulletins  carry 
texts  of  official  statements  and  documentary  news 
of  cultural  significance.  The  one  magazine  pub- 
lished is  the  Russian  language  Amerika.  The  So- 
viet Government  recently  authorized  an  increase 
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in  its  circulation  to  50,000  copies,  which  are  sold 
on  newsstands. 

There  is  an  element  of  cooperation  and  recipro- 
cal interest  and  exchange  in  all  these  programs. 
There  are  however  some  programs  which  are  spe- 
cifically labeled  as  cooperative  and  often  conducted 
bilaterally  in  agreement  with  other  countries. 

About  35  bureaus  of  12  Government  agencies 
conduct  scientific  and  technical  field  projects  in 
other  countries.  These  include  agricultural  re- 
search, child  welfare,  public  health,  civil  aviation, 
education,  anthropology,  and  the  like.  This  year 
approximately  200  U.S.  Government  officials  are 
engaged  in  cooperative  scientific  and  technical 
projects  with  other  governments.  Taking  all  these 
jooperative  projects  together,  more  than  half  of 
he  total  expenses  are  paid  by  the  cooperating  for- 
eign countries. 

In  the  exchange  of  students  and  teachers,  the 
government's  role  is  that  of  a  catalytic  agent. 
Last  year,  of  the  10,000  foreign  students  in  this 
:ountry,  only  315  were  here  on  official  awards  or 
grants.  Official  awards  were  given  to  some  200 
government  and  industrial  "trainees".  Fifty  spe- 
:ialists  and  professors  came  to  this  country  for 
ectures  or  advanced  studies  in  the  official  pro- 
gram, and  70  American  professors  were  sent  to 
;each  abroad.  Grants  were  made  for  foreign  study 
o  10  students,  the  first  to  go  since  the  war. 

In  this  official  exchange-of-persons  program — 
md  this  includes  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
£  well  as  students,  teachers,  and  leaders — we  are 
low  limited  to  exchanges  with  the  other  American 
epublics.  Peacetime  authority  for  such  exchanges 
ras  given  by  Congress  in  1939  as  part  of  the  good- 
leighbor  policy.  Similar  authority  for  the  rest  of 
he  world  was  contained  in  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Bloom  last  year,  known  as  the  Cul- 
ural  Eelations  Bill.  Unfortunately  this  legisla- 
ion,  after  successfully  passing  the  House  and  re- 
eiving  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
ions  Committee,  died  with  the  last  session  of  Con- 
fess. It  is  expected  that  a  similar  bill  will  be  in- 
roduced  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

The  field  force  to  carry  out  these  programs  con- 
ists  of  375  Americans  and  some  1,400  local  em- 
ployees. The  Americans,  who  are  known  as  public- 
ffairs  officers,  cultural  officers,  information  offi- 
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cers,  or  librarians,  are  the  specialists  who  are  on 
the  spot  to  interpret  current  American  develop- 
ments and  our  cultural  heritage. 

If  the  American  people  did  not  have  some  faith 
and  some  very  good  reasons  for  believing  in  the 
value  of  American  culture,  it  would  be  folly  to 
take  the  trouble  to  see  that  other  people  knew  any- 
thing whatsoever  about  the  United  States.  We 
believe  that  story  is  worth  telling !  Furthermore, 
we  believe  it  can  be  told  without  vanity,  distor- 
tion, pressure,  or  depreciation  of  others.  The  proc- 
ess of  telling  or  teaching  may  be  just  as  much  a 
contribution  to  international  peace  as  the  story 
itself. 

There  is  nothing  incompatible  between  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  program  and  the  closely  related 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO) 
which  is  now  meeting  in  Paris.  Since  ignorance 
is  multilateral,  its  dispersion  must  involve  all 
countries.  This  is  what  UNESCO  hopes  to  do. 
The  bilateral  approach  through  the  OIC  is  a  con- 
tribution to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  and 
will  be  needed  to  supplement  and  carry  forward 
the  more  general  objectives  of  UNESCO. 

In  the  day-to-day  presentation  of  the  full  and 
fair  picture  of  the  United  States,  a  fundamental 
question  arises  which  is  not  new  to  social  scientists. 
What  portions  or  elements  of  American  life  are 
interesting,  effective,  important,  valid,  or  relevant 
in  foreign  countries  ?  We  could  know  more  about 
this  subject.  So  far  the  answer  seems  to  be  that 
some  choices  must  be  made.  In  some  places  labor 
has  more  meaning  than  agriculture,  arts  more  va- 
lidity than  science,  political  science  more  impor- 
tance (and  more  trouble)  than  technology. 

American  social  studies  are  a  very  important 
part  of  the  composite  picture.  The  very  nature  of 
history,  economics,  political  science,  and  the  like 
make  them  difficult  to  handle  internationally.  By 
the  same  token  the  teachers  of  social  studies  in  this 
country  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  the 
interpretation  of  other  nations  and  in  the  field  of 
international  relations.  Science,  music,  painting — 
even  the  novel — may  have  an  immediate  interna- 
tional acceptance ;  the  same  may  some  day  be  true 
about  a  textbook  in  social  studies. 
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Publication  of  "Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States,  1931",  Volume  II 


REVIEWED  BY  E.  R.  PERKINS1 


A  documentary  record  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  individual  countries  of  the 
American  republics,  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and 
Africa  during  the  year  1931  is  contained  in  the 
volume  of  Foreign  Relations  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  December  13.  The  other  two 
volumes  of  the  series  for  1931  have  already  been 
released.  Volume  I,  containing  the  general  multi- 
lateral sections  and  those  relating  to  individual 
countries  alphabetically  arranged  through  Chile, 
was  released  on  December  6.  (Reviewed  in  the 
Bulletin,  December  1,  1946,  page  982.)  Volume 
III,  which  deals  with  conditions  in  the  Far  East, 
was  released  on  June  23,  1946.  (Bulletin,  June 
30,  1946,  page  1129.)  Sections  on  relations  with 
countries  not  included  in  these  other  two  volumes 
are  contained  in  volume  II,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged. As  usual  in  Foreign  Relations  volumes,  a 
list  of  papers  giving  briefly  the  substance  of  each 
document  and  a  carefully  prepared  index  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  mass  of  data  contained  in  more  than 
a  thousand  pages. 

The  Department  of  State  was  called  upon  to 
determine  its  attitude  regarding  conditions  of  po- 
litical unrest  and  revolution  which  started  in  1930 
and  continued  to  spread  among  a  number  of 
American  republics  throughout  the  year  1931.  In 
each  case  active  intervention  was  avoided. 

Nearest  at  hand  of  the  troubled  areas  was  Cuba 
where  dissatisfaction  with  the  regime  of  President 
Machado  continued  unabated  and  where  constitu- 
tional guaranties  were  suspended.  Ambassador 
Guggenheim  held  numerous  conferences  with 
Cuban  political  leaders  and  sought  to  persuade 
Machado  to  adopt  a  program  of  reform.  The 
Ambassador  was  instructed,  however,  not  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  way  in  any  negotiations  between 
the  Opposition  and  the  Government.  (Page  56.) 
The  end  of  the  year  saw  no  settlement  of  the 
problem,  but  later,  in  1933,  the  Machado  regime 
was  overthrown. 

Other  centers  of  unrest  and  revolution  in  Latin 


1  Dr.  Perkins  is  Editor  of  Foreign  Relations,  Division  of 
Historical  Policy  Research,  Office  of  Public  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State. 
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America  were  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Panama,  and  Peru.  In  Ecuador, 
temporary  sanctuary  was  given  in  the  American 
Legation  to  the  former  President  and  his  family. 
Following  two  changes  in  the  executive  authority, 
presidential  elections  were  held  which  the  Lega- 
tion reported  were  "orderly,  free,  and  fair".  In 
determining  its  policy  with  respect  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  El  Salvador  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  guided  by  the  provisions  of  the  Central 
American  treaty  of  1923  regarding  the  non-recog- 
nition of  governments  coming  into  power  through 
revolution.  (Pages  173,  203.)  Recognition  was 
not  extended  by  the  United  States  until  January 
1934  after  other  Central  American  republics  had 
recognized  the  Government  of  El  Salvador.  (De- 
partment of  State  Press  Releases,  January  27, 
1934,  page  51.) 

Following  a  revolution  in  Guatemala  in  1930, 
the  United  States,  acting  in  concert  with  three 
Central  American  republics,  extended  recogni- 
tion to  the  new  Guatemalan  Government  which 
was  considered  constituted  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  During  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  in 
Honduras  the  United  States  Government  gave  its 
moral  support  to  the  constituted  Government,  to 
which  alone  shipment  of  arms  was  authorized. 
Warships  were  sent  to  Honduras,  but  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  American  forces  would  limit 
themselves  to  making  provisions  for  the  safety  of 
American  lives  and  property  in  the  coast  towns. 
( Pages  559-561, 571. )  When  revolution  broke  out 
in  Panama  the  American  Minister,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  of  State,  refrained  from 
calling  out  troops  requested  by  the  Panamanian 
President.  (Pages  890,  891.)  The  Department 
authorized  the  continuance  of  ordinary  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  new  government,  considering 
that  it  was  constitutional  and  stable,  and  that  "the 
ordinary  standards  of  international  law  for  the 
recognition  of  new  governments  would  appear  to 
be  met  with".  (Pages  903-904.)  Likewise,  the 
new  revolutionary  government  in  Peru  was  rec- 
ognized on  the  basis  of  a  report  and  recommenda- 
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tion  from  the  American  Ambassador.  (Pages 
919-921.) 

While  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
avoiding  intervention  in  these  new  revolutions  in 
neighboring  republics,  it  was  also  taking  steps 
looking  toward  the  termination  of  its  long  inter- 
vention in  Haiti.  On  August  5,  1931  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  was 
signed  for  the  Haitianization  of  the  public  serv- 
ices. (Page  505.)  The  Minister  to  Haiti  had 
already  been  authorized  to  inform  the  Haitian 
Government  that  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  desires  to  withdraw  the  forces  of  occupa- 
tion at  the  earliest  moment  when  it  feels  it  can 
properly  do  so,  but  that  it  does  not  consider  it 
practicable  at  the  present  time  to  attempt  to  fix 
any  definite  date  or  program".  (Page  546.)  The 
American  Government  did,  however,  object  to 
Haitian  budgetary  laws  passed  without  prior  ac- 
cord of  the  American  Financial  Adviser.  (Pages 
510  ff.) 

In  Nicaragua,  too,  the  American  Government 
was  seeking  to  end  the  period  of  intervention. 
The  Marines  continued  to  assist  in  the  suppression 
of  bandit  activities,  but  the  Guardia  Nacional  was 
being  strengthened  preparatory  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Marines.  In  the  meantime  the  United 
States  insisted  that  so  long  as  the  Guardia  was 
directed  by  American  officers  it  should  not  try 
Nicaraguan  civilians. 

Diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  are 
usually  thought  of  in  terms  of  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  or  interests  in  foreign  lands. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  occasionally  things 
go  wrong  in  the  United  States  for  citizens  of 
other  countries,  and  then  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Washington  feel  called  upon  to  make  rep- 
resentations. There  are  such  occasions  recorded 
in  the  volume  under  review.  Burglary  and  as- 
sault committed  at  the  Salvadoran  Legation  in 
Washington  was  one  such  incident.  (Pages  212- 
216.)  A  more  serious  affair  was  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing of  two  Mexican  students  by  deputy  sheriffs 
at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma.  One  of  the  victims  was 
a  nephew  of  President  Rubio  of  Mexico.  The  stu- 
dents were  traveling  through  the  town  by  automo- 
'bile  and  were  mistaken  for  bandits  for  whom  the 
deputy  sheriffs  were  looking.  No  conviction  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  fatal  mistake  was  obtained. 
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The  incident  was  settled  in  1933  when  an  act  of 
Congress  was  approved  to  pay  families  of  the  vic- 
tims $30,000  "as  an  act  of  grace  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  legal  liability  of  the  United  States". 
(Pages  708-726.)  Other  representations  of  the 
Mexican  Government  to  protect  its  interests  in 
the  United  States  involved  the  arrest  and  sentence 
of  a  Mexican  vice  consul  at  Chicago  (pages  726- 
729),  and  a  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  (Pages  729-736.)  In  both  cases  the  De- 
partment of  State  supported  the  Mexican  view. 

Other  subjects  relating  to  the  American  repub- 
lics recorded  in  this  volume  include  petroleum  in- 
terests in  Colombia  and  financial  matters  in  Co- 
lombia, the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Uruguay. 

In  the  European  field  the  outstanding  subjects 
of  American  diplomacy  in  1931  were  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  financial  col- 
lapse of  Europe  and  the  problem  of  reducing  or 
limiting  armaments.  These  questions,  however, 
are  covered  in  volume  I,  previously  released.  It 
is  there  that  one  should  look  for  the  most  signifi- 
cant correspondence  on  relations  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Much  of  the 
correspondence  printed  in  the  country  sections 
for  Europe  in  volume  II  relates  to  the  prosaic 
routine  of  diplomacy,  the  promotion  and  protec- 
tion of  American  business  interests. 

Visitors  of  note  to  Washington  in  1931  were  the 
French  Premier,  Pierre  Laval,  and  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister,  Dino  Grandi.  (Pages  237-258, 
643-650.)  The  files  of  the  Department  of  State 
reveal  little  regarding  the  details  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  these  visitors  with  President  Hoover  and 
Secretary  Stimson  beyond  those  contained  in  the 
public  statements  issued  at  the  time.  Secretary 
Stimson  did  confide  in  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  the 
British  Ambassador,  that  the  American  and 
French  Governments  were  in  surprising  accord  on 
financial  matters  but  that  as  to  disarmament  and 
the  consideration  of  any  adjustment  of  the  politi- 
cal instability  of  Europe  the  results  of  the  conver- 
sations with  Laval  had  been  disappointing. 
(Page  254.) 

Fascist  and  Nazi  activities  recorded  in  this 
volume  were  sources  of  minor  irritation  rather 
than  serious  causes  of  trouble.  In  Germany  Nazi 
demonstrations  caused  a  temporary  banning  of  the 
moving  picture,  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front. 
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In  reply,  the  Social  Democrats,  with  Communist 
and  other  support,  passed  a  resolution  through  the 
Reichstag  that  the  prohibition  was  unjustifiable. 
Nevertheless  Ambassador  Sackett  urged  that  fur- 
ther controversy  be  avoided.  Word  was  passed  to 
a  representative  of  the  picture  industry,  who  re- 
plied that  the  company  was  "going  slow."  The 
ban  in  Germany  was  lifted  after  deletions  in  the 
picture  were  made  and  a  letter  received  from  the 
company  saying  that  in  the  future  the  expurgated 
German  version  would  be  used  for  presentation 
throughout  the  world.     (Pages  309-317.) 

Other  relations  with  Germany  recorded  in  this 
volume  hark  back  to  World  War  I  more  than  they 
forecast  World  War  II.  A  debt  moratorium  and 
the  possible  sale  of  surplus  American  wheat  and 
cotton  to  strengthen  the  financial  conditions  of 
Germany  are  discussed,  and  claims  arising  from 
the  Black  Tom  and  Kingsland  sabotage  cases  still 
figure  in  the  correspondence.  One  is  reminded  by 
papers  relating  to  treaties  of  the  United  States 
with  Baden  and  Wurttemberg  signed  in  1868,  that 
Germany,  as  a  centralized  state,  is  of  recent  origin. 

Unjustifiable  arrests  of  American  citizens 
caused  vigorous  representations  to  the  Italian 
Government.  An  extreme  case  was  that  of  an 
American  citizen  arrested  on  board  an  Italian  ship 
in  New  York  Harbor  for  an  alleged  disparaging 
remark  about  Mussolini,  kept  confined  during  the 
entire  voyage  to  Italy,  and  then  incarcerated  in 
a  prison  in  Naples.    (Page  633.) 

Italian  protests  against  articles  in  an  Italian 
language  paper  in  the  United  States  attacking  the 
Fascist  Government  were  met  with  references  to 
constitutional  guaranties  of  free  speech.  (Pages 
637-640.)  The  Secretary  of  State  did,  however, 
express  the  regrets  of  the  American  Government 
for  reflections  against  Mussolini  in  a  speech  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Smedley  Butler  of  the  Marines.  (Pages 
640-643.) 

Diplomatic  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  been  established 
in  1931.  The  papers  printed  under  the  section 
for  Russia  relate  to  citizenship  status  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  exercising  political  rights  in  Russia 
and  the  issue  of  non-immigration  visas  for  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  persons  coming  from 
Russia. 

Revolution  swept  King  Alfonso  from  the  throne 


of  Spain  and  a  republican  government  was  pro- 
claimed. Within  a  few  days  the  United  States 
followed  the  lead  of  several  European  powers  in 
extending  recognition.  Spanish  tariff  discrimi- 
nations and  reciprocal  claims  were  other  subjects 
of  correspondence  relating  to  Spain. 

Alleged  obligations  for  military  service  by 
naturalized  American  citizens  returning  to  their 
native  country  were  under  discussion  with  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  Near  East,  relations  with  Turkey  were 
strengthened  by  a  treaty  of  establishment  and  so- 
journ. The  Kingdom  of  Hejaz  and  Nejd,  prede- 
cessor of  the  present  Saudi  Arabia,  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  and  a  commercial 
agreement  was  proposed.  Extraterritorial  privi- 
leges were  under  discussion  with  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia. Low  cotton  prices  led  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  propose  joint  action  with  the  United  States 
to  regulate  production  of  that  crop. 

Other  parts  of  Africa  calling  for  diplomatic 
attention  were  Morocco  and  Liberia.  In  the  for- 
mer, American  interests  were  involved  in  both  the 
French  and  Spanish  Zones  as  well  as  in  Tangier. 
Pending  settlement  of  American  claims,  the 
United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  Spanish 
Protectorate.  International  control  for  Liberia 
was  under  consideration,  and  the  United  States 
continued  to  withhold  recognition  from  the  Bar- 
clay administration. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  a  complete  listing  of 
all  the  subjects  covered  by  the  correspondence  pre- 
sented in  this  volume.  Other  items  include  treaty 
negotiations,  claims  cases,  and  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican financial  and  business  interests.  Varied  in- 
deed are  the  problems  presented  to  the  Department 
of  State  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1931,  volume  II,  was  prepared  in 
the  former  Division  of  Research  and  Publication 
under  the  direction  of  E.  Wilder  Spaulding,  Chief: 
of  that  Division,  and  E.  R.  Perkins,  Editor  oi\ 
Foreign  Relations.  Sections  on  American  repub- 
lics were  compiled  by  Victor  J.  Farrar  and  those 
on  the  Near  East  and  Africa  by  John  Gilbert  Reid. 
The  chief  compiler  of  the  sections  on  European 
countries  was  Gustave  A.  Nuermberger,  although 
contributions  were  also  made  by  several  former 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  staff. 
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Earthquake  Areas  in  Peru  Inspected  by 
Ambassador  Cooper 


[Released  to  the  press  November  27] 

The  Ambassador  to  Peru,  Prentice  Cooper,  ac- 
companied by  the  Peruvian  Minister  of  Public 
Works  and  several  members  of  the  Embassy  staff, 
returned  to  Lima  on  November  23  from  a  six-day 
inspection  tour  of  the  areas  in  northern  Peru 
stricken  by  the  earthquake  of  November  10. 

The  trip,  which  was  made  in  part  by  plane,  auto- 
mobile, horseback,  and  muleback  through  rugged 
mountainous  country,  was  widely  and  favorably 
publicized  by  the  Peruvian  press.  The  earthquake 
area  lay  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  13,000 
feet.  While  spending  the  night  at  a  point  in  the 
Andes  approximately  12,500  feet  above  sea-level, 
the  party  experienced  one  severe  earthquake  and 
36  tremors. 

The  tour  was  arranged  to  provide  a  first-hand 
estimate  of  life  and  property  losses  in  order  to 
provide  for  prompt  and  effective  American  relief 
activities.  The  party  distributed  emergency  sup- 
plies of  food,  medicine,  and  other  articles  and  gave 
assurances  that  other  needed  supplies  would  be 
moved  to  the  areas  as  quickly  as  transportation 
facilities  would  permit.  Aside  from  personal  in- 
terviews with  countless  persons,  Ambassador 
Cooper  made  several  impromptu  talks  and  stressed 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  happy 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  and  people  of 
Peru  in  rendering  every  assistance  to  earthquake 
sufferers.  Eeports  from  Peru  indicated  that  the 
visit  of  the  Ambassador  created  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  sufferers  and  that  it  constituted 
a  further  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  good- 
will existing  between  the  two  nations. 

Prior  to  leaving  for  the  earthquake  areas  the 
Ambassador  had  cabled  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  supplies.  In  visiting  the  city  of  Trujillo  on 
the  tour,  he  discovered  that  a  large  quantity  of 
medical  supplies  from  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  been  flown  there  nonstop  from  the  Canal  Zone 
in  an  Army  C-54  plane.  The  Ambassador  was 
thus  able  to  direct  the  immediate  forwarding  of 
these  much -needed  supplies  to  the  stricken  area  by 
truck  and  muleback.     Supplies  included  bandages, 
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antiseptics,     sulphathiozole,     tetanus     antitoxin, 
splints,  cots,  blankets,  and  other  articles. 

Since  returning  to  Lima  the  Ambassador  has 
conferred  with  officials  of  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  the  American  Reel 
Cross  concerning  relief  activities.  Following  his 
return  another  planeload  of  relief  supplies  has 
been  flown  from  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  city  of 
Trujillo  and  the  supplies  are  in  the  process  of 
distribution. 


U.S.  To  Help  Fight  Disease  Outbreak 
in  Panama 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

Two  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service, 
Dr.  James  A.  Steele,  chief  of  the  Veterinary 
Public  Health  Section,  and  Dr.  Karl  Habel,  virus 
expert  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health,  arrived 
in  Panama  on  November  25  to  assist  in  controlling 
an  outbreak  of  suspected  equine  encephalomyelitis 
in  humans  and  horses. 

The  Public  Health  Service  received  the  request 
for  assistance  from  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  in  answer  to 
a  request  from  the  Panamanian  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. Dr.  Steele  completed  all  arrangements 
for  the  trip  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy.  The  Navy  pro- 
vided a  special  plane  for  the  two  health  officers. 

Dr.  Steele  and  Dr.  Habel  took  guinea  pigs,  rats, 
and  serum  to  conduct  epidemiological  studies  at 
the  scene  of  the  outbreak  in  the  interior  of  Pan- 
ama. They  will  advise  on  control  measures  in  the 
area  where  the  outbreak  occurred  and  will  bring 
back  specimens  for  study  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  at  Bethesda, 
Maryland. 

Equine  encephalomyelitis  attacks  the  central 
nervous  system  and  in  advanced  cases  is  similar 
to  poliomyelitis.  It  may  attack  nearly  all  animals 
and  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Vaccination  of 
animals  and  control  of  the  mosquito  population 
are  accepted  methods  of  preventing  this  disease. 

Dr.  Steele  and  Dr.  Habel  expect  to  return  to 
Washington  shortly. 
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International  Agreement  Executed  by  the  President 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL! 


A  joint  resolution,  approved  by  the  President,  is  plainly 
a  law  of  the  United  States. 

Proposed  agreement  establishing  United  Nations'  head- 
quarters, when  executed  by  the  President  pursuant  to  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  will  have  the  same 
binding  effect  as  a  treaty  in  superseding  inconsistent 
State  and  local  laws. 

August  20, 1946. 
The  Secretary  or  State. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  By  letter  dated  July 
9,  1946,  you  have  asked  for  my  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  following  question : 

"Would  the  enclosed  agreement  when  executed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  authorization  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  operate  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  superseding  any  in- 
consistent State  or  local  laws  with  the  same  effect 
in  that  regard  as  a  treaty  ratified  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate?" 

The  draft  agreement  referred  to,  dated  June  20, 
1946,  would  be  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  It  would  create  a  zone  in  which 
the  headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  would  be 
located,  and  would  define,  broadly,  the  rights, 
privileges  and  obligations  of  the  parties  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  At  its  present  stage  of  negotia- 
tion, the  agreement  does  not  specify  the  size  of  the 
zone  or  its  precise  location  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States.  Your  letter  indicates  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  agree- 
ment will  take  the  form  of  a  treaty  or  be  executed 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress. 

In  this  connection,  representatives  of  the  United 
Nations  have  asked  you  whether  the  proposed 
agreement,  in  the  event  that  it  is  authorized  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  would  have  the 
same  binding  effect  as  a  treaty,  in  superseding  in- 
consistent State  and  local  laws.  It  is  your  view 
that  an  agreement  executed  by  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  such  a  joint  resolution,  would  have  the 

1  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  General,  vol.  40,  no.  111. 


effect  indicated,  and  you  desire  to  have  my  opinior, 
in  the  matter.     I  concur  fully  in  your  position. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  confined  to  the 
particular  agreement  now  before  me,  and  does  noi 
require  me  to  consider  whether  or  not  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  a  given  international 
compact  must  take  the  form  of  a  treaty.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  the  proposed  agreement  is  clear- 
ly within  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  may,  with  full  legal  effect, 
be  executed  as  a  legislative  executive  agreement, 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 
provides  in  clause  2  of  Article  VI  that 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof : 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in 
every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding." 

It  is  thus  axiomatic  that  where  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  a  State  or  local  law  and  a  treaty 
the  State  or  local  law  must  yield.  Ware  v.  Hyl- 
ton,  3  Dall.  199,  236-237,  242-243,  282  (1796) 
Asakura  v.  Seattle,  265  U.S.  332,  341  (1924)  ;  1 
Willoughby,  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
/States  (2d  ed.  1929),  section  76.  It  is  equally 
well  established  that  such  a  State  or  local  law  musl 
give  way  to  a  conflicting  Federal  statute.  Gib- 
bons v.  Ogden,  9  Wheat.  1,  210-211  (1824)  ;  Hinet 
v.  Davidowitz,  312  U.S.  52,  62-68  (1941)  ;  1  Wil- 
loughby, op.  cit.  supra.  A  like  rule  applies  wEere 
the  conflict  is  occasioned  by  Federal  executive  ac- 
tion authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Case  v, 
Bowles,  327  U.S.  92,  102,  66  Sup.  Ct.  438,  443 
(1946) ;  the  Shreveport  Case,  234  U.S.  342  (1914) 
Wisconsin  R.  R.  Comm.  v.  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co. 
257  U.S.  563  (1922) ;  35  Op.  A.  G.  110. 

Since  a  joint  resolution,  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is,  plainly,  a  law  of  the  United  States  ( Welli 
v.  United  States,  257  Fed.  605,  610-611  (C.  C.  M 
9)  (1919),  it  follows  that  an  otherwise  valid  joint 
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resolution  authorizing  execution  of  the  proposed 
agreement  will  supersede  State  or  local  laws  in- 
consistent with  the  joint  resolution  or  the  agree- 
ment.    Cases  cited  supra. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out  that  if  in- 
ternational understandings  could  be  vitiated  by 
State  laws,  the  United  States  would  be  open  to  a 
'charge  of  national  perfidy."  United  States  v. 
Belmont,  301  U.S.  324,  331  (1937) .  The  need  for 
supremacy  of  Federal  action  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs  is,  therefore,  if  anything,  greater  than  with 
respect  to  exclusively  domestic  concerns.    Hines 

Davidowitz,  312  U.S.  52,  68  (1941). 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  the  Belmont 
case  that  the  laws  of  New  York,  otherwise  appli- 
cable to  the  disposition  of  a  bank  deposit,  must 
yield  to  a  conflicting  Executive  agreement  with 
a  foreign  government  executed  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  said  in  part  (331-332)  : 

"Plainly,  the  external  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  exercised  without  regard  to  state 
laws  or  policies.  The  supremacy  of  a  treaty  in 
this  respect  has  been  recognized  from  the  begin- 
ning. .  .  .  the  same  rule  would  result  in  the 
case  of  all  international  compacts  and  agreements 
from  the  very  fact  that  complete  power  over  in- 
ternational affairs  is  in  the  national  government 
and  is  not  and  cannot  be  subject  to  any  curtail- 
ment or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  several 
states.  Compare  United  States  v.  Curtis-Wright 
Export  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304,  316,  et  sea.  In  re- 
spect of  all  international  negotiations  and  com- 
pacts, and  in  respect  of  our  foreign  relations  gen- 
erally, state  lines  disappear.  As  to  such  purposes 
the  State  of  New  York  does  not  exist.  Within 
the  field  of  its  powers,  whatever  the  United  States 
rightfully  undertakes,  it  necessarily  has  warrant 
to  consummate.     .     .     . 

A  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  same 
Executive  agreement  was  subsequently  reached  in 
United  States  v.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203  (1942),  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court,  per  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las, stated,  in  part,  the  following  (230-233)  : 

"  'All  constitutional  acts  of  power,  whether  in 
the  executive  or  in  the  judicial  department,  have 
as  much  legal  validity  and  obligation  as  if  they 


proceeded  from  the  legislature,  .  .  .'  The 
Federalist,  No.  64.  A  treaty  is  a  'Law  of  the  Land' 
under  the  supremacy  clause  (Art  VI,  CI.  2) 
of  the  Constitution.  Such  international  compacts 
and  agreements  as  the  Litvinov  Assignment  have  a 
similar  dignity.  United  States  v.  Belmont,  supra, 
301  U.S.  at  p.  331.  See  Corwin,  The  President, 
Office  &  Powers  (1940),  pp.  228-240. 

".  .  .  But  state  law  must  yield  when  it  is  in- 
consistent with,  or  impairs  the  policy  or  provisions 
of,  a  treaty  or  of  an  international  compact  or  agree- 
ment. See  Nielsen  v.  Johnson,  279  U.S.  47.  Then, 
the  power  of  a  State  to  refuse  enforcement  of  rights 
based  on  foreign  law  which  runs  counter  to  the 
public  policy  of  the  forum  {Griffin  v.  McCoach, 
313  U.S.  498,  506)  must  give  way  before  the  supe- 
rior Federal  policy  evidenced  by  a  treaty  or  inter- 
national compact  or  agreement.  Santovincenzo  v. 
Egan,  supra,  284  U.S.  30;  United  States  v.  Bel- 
mont, supra.     .     .     . 

"We  recently  stated  in  Hines  v.  Davidowitz,  312 
U.S.  52, 68,  that  the  field  which  affects  international 
relations  is  'the  one  aspect  of  our  government  that 
from  the  first  has  been  most  generally  conceded 
imperatively  to  demand  broad  national  authority' ; 
and  that  any  state  power  which  may  exist  'is  re- 
stricted to  the  narrowest  of  limits.'  There,  we 
were  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  whether  a  state 
statute  regulating  aliens  survived  a  similar  federal 
statute.  We  held  that  it  did  not.  Here,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  exclusive  federal  function.  If 
state  laws  and  policies  did  not  yield  before  the 
exercise  of  the  external  powers  of  the  United 
States,  then  our  foreign  policy  might  be  thwarted. 
These  are  delicate  matters.  If  state  action  could 
defeat  or  alter  our  foreign  policy,  serious  conse- 
quences might  ensue.  The  nation  as  a  whole  would 
be  held  to  answer  if  a  State  created  difficulties  with 
a  foreign  power.  Cf .  Chy  Lung  v.  Freeman,  92 
U.S.  275,  279-280.  Certainly,  the  conditions  for 
'enduring  friendship'  between  the  nations,  which 
the  policy  of  recognition  in  this  instance  was  de- 
signed to  effectuate,  are  not  likely  to  flourish 
where,  contrary  to  national  policy,  a  lingering  at- 
mosphere of  hostility  is  created  by  state  action." 

The  agreement  involved  in  the  Belmont  and  Pink 
cases,  and  given  precedence  over  conflicting  State 
policy,  was  not  predicated  on  an  act  of  Congress. 
Hence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposed 
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agreement,  if  executed  pursuant  to  congressional 
authority,  will  supersede  incompatible  State  and 
local  laws.  As  the  Supreme  Court  stated,  in  the 
Belmont  case,  "it  is  inconceivable"  that  State  con- 
stitutions, State  laws,  and  State  policies  "can  be 


interposed  as  an  obstacle  to  the  effective  operation 
of  a  federal  constitutional  power."  (301  U.S. 
324,  332.) 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  McGranery, 
Acting  Attorney  General 


Validity  of  Commercial  Aviation  Agreements 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


There  are  many  classes  of  agreements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  not  required  to  be  formulated  as 
treaties. 

Section  802  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  (52  Stat. 
973)  clearly  anticipates  the  making  of  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  concerning  civil  aviation. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  permits  is  not  affected  by 
any  of  the  civil  aviation  agreements  which  have  been 
concluded,  and  the  Board  must  still  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  applicants.  However,  the  Board  must 
act  within  the  broad  policy  declared  in  the  agreements. 

June  18,  1946. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  refer  to  your  request 
for  my  views  concerning  the  validity  of  existing 
commercial  aviation  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

The  agreements  in  question  were  discussed  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  of 
June  11,  1946,  urging  ratification  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  following  statement. 

"The  Convention  makes  no  attempt  to  cover 
controversial  questions  of  commercial  aviation 
rights.  It  leaves  these  questions  to  be  settled  by 
other  international  agreements,  which  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  Convention,  and  which  pro- 
vide for  the  reciprocal  exchange  of  commercial  air 
transport  rights.  Under  authority  vested  in  me, 
I  have  actively  undertaken  to  consummate  such 
agreements,  in  order  to  assure  the  most  favorable 
development  of  international  civil  aviation. 
Naturally,  agreements  of  this  nature  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  are  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  are 
valid  under  its  terms,  and  fully  protect  the  public 


1  No  opinion  is  asked  or  offered  on  the  question  whether 
the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  is  or  is  not  entitled 
to  be  advised  and  consulted  with  respect  to  the  negotiation 
of  agreements  covered  by  section  802. 


interest.  Under  these  agreements,  before  foreign 
air  carrier  permits  are  issued  by  the  United  States 
to  foreign  airlines,  they  must  qualify  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act." 

The  President  consulted  me  in  connection  with 
the  above  statement,  and  it  was  made  with  my  full 
approval. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  many  classes  of 
agreements  with  foreign  countries  which  are  not 
required  to  be  formulated  as  treaties.  Of  par- 
ticular pertinence  to  the  question  here  is  that 
class  of  executive  agreements  which  are  entered 
into  in  accordance  with,  and  within  the  scope  of,; 
authority  vested  in  the  executive  branch  by  legis- 
lation enacted  by  the  Congress.  Notable  examples 
of  agreements  which  fall  within  this  class  are 
postal  conventions  and  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The  agreements  referred  to  by  the  President  in 
his  message  of  June  11  were  executed  under  the 
authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes,  including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938  (approved  June  23, 1938,  c.  601,  52  Stat.  973; 
49  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.).  Section  802  of  the  act 
clearly  anticipates  the  making  of  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  concerning  civil  aviation,  and 
provides  that,  "the  Secretary  of  State  shall  advise 
the  Authority  [now  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  IV,  54  Stat.  1235]  of, 
and  consult  with  the  Authority  [Board]  concern- 
ing, the  negotiation  of  any  agreements  with  for- 
eign governments  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 
ment of  air  navigation,  including  air  routes  and 
services." 1 

Having"  anticipated  the  possibility  of  agree- 
ments with  foreign  countries  and  having!  pre- 
scribed the  manner  of  arriving  at  such  agreements, 
the  1938  act,  in  section  1102,  provides  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  in  exercising  its  powers  and 
performing  its  duties,  "shall  do  so  consistently  with 
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my  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States  in 
my  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  that  may  be 
n  force  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
■untry."  Moreover,  under  section  801,  the  Presi- 
lent  is  required  to  make  the  final  decision  with 
-espect  to  the  grant  or  denial  of  a  permit  to  a  f  or- 
>ign  carrier. 

The  foregoing  statutory  provisions  make  it  clear 
hat  the  Congress  contemplated  the  consummation 
)f  agreements  with  foreign  nations  relating  to  in- 
ernational  civil  aviation. 

The  only  argument  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
jeen  advanced  that  existing  agreements  in  this 
ield  are  not  valid  is  based  on  section  402  of  the 
pivil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  That  section  pro- 
rides  that  "no  foreign  air  carrier  shall  engage  in 
foreign  air  transportation  unless  there  is  in  force 
i  permit  issued  by  the  Authority  [Board]  author- 
zing  such  carrier  so  to  engage."  Such  a  permit 
,:nay  be  issued  by  the  Board  "if  it  finds  that  such 
forier  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  properly  to  perform 
mch  air  transportation  and  to  conform  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  and  the  rules,  regulations, 
md  requirements  of  the  Authority  [Board]  here- 
under, and  that  such  transportation  will  be  in  the 
oublic  interest."  However,  as  I  have  previously 
indicated  any  action  taken  by  the  Board  is  subject 
:o  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  President  under 
action  801  of  the  statute  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
President,  rather  than  the  Board,  who  makes  the 
anal  decision. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  in  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing of  permits  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  civil 
iviation  agreements  which  have  been  concluded, 
[md  that  the  Board  in  each  case  must  still  decide 
svhether  the  applicant  carrier  is  a  suitable  airline 
for  performance  under  the  requested  permit  and 
svhether  the  issuance  of  the  permit  would  meet  the 
)ther  requirements  of  the  statute.     It  is  also  the 
position  of  your  Department  that  where  an  agree- 
nent  with  a  foreign  nation  exists,  the  Board,  pur- 
suant to  section  1102,  must  act  "consistently  with 
my  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  States"  in 
huch  agreement  and,  therefore,  within  the  broad 
i  policy  declared  in  the  agreement.     The  ultimate 
decision,  of  course,  under  section  801,  must  be 
I  made  by  the  President. 


I  concur  in  the  position  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  None  of  the  existing  executive 
agreements  purports  to  waive  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding under  section  402  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  procedure 
specified  in  that  section  is  in  fact  complied  with  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  whether  or  not  there 
is  in  existence  an  agreement  with  the  foreign  coun- 
try involved. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  C.  Clark 

U.S.  Member  of  International  Fisheries 
Commission  Designated 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  announced 
on  November  25  that  the  President  has  desig- 
nated Milton  C.  James,  assistant  director  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  as  United  States  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Fisheries  Commission  (United  States 
and  Canada)  to  fill  the  position  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Charles  E.  Jackson.  The  other 
United  States  member  of  the  Commission  is  Ed- 
ward W.  Allen  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  International  Fisheries  Commission  func- 
tions under  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  January 
29, 1937,  for  the  preservation  of  the  halibut  fishery 
of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea.1 

Landing  Ship  Tank  Sold  to  Venezuela 

[Released  to  the  press  November  25] 

A  LST  (landing  ship  tank)  was  transferred  to 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  on  November  25  in 
ceremonies  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 

This  marked  the  first  transfer  to  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican Government  under  the  plan  whereby  a  num- 
ber of  minor  naval  vessels  are  being  sold  to  other 
American  republics  under  the  Surplus  Property 
Act. 

Formerly  LST  907,  the  ship  was  taken  over  by 
a  Venezuelan  crew. 

Capt.  Kenneth  W.  Heinrich  of  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Department 
of  State,  represented  the  Department  at  the  trans- 
fer ceremonies. 


I 


1  Treaty  Series  917. 
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AMERICAN  COTTON  FOREIGN  POLICY 


by  James  Gilbert  Evans 


A  resolution  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee at  its  Fifth  Meeting  {May  7-U,  191,6)  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  executive  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  12  member  countries.  The  organization 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  awaits  approval  of  this 
action  by  the  governments  proposed  for  membership.  Under 
its  terms  of  reference,  the  Executive  Committee  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  and  with  other  international  organizations 
concerned  with  world  cotton  problems. 


Cotton  Export  Programs 

All  cotton  moved  freely  into  international  trade 
before  the  depression  beginning  in  1929,  except  for 
sporadic  purchases  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
in  support  of  the  prices  of  the  long-staple  varieties 
produced  in  that  country.  Price  relationships 
between  the  various  growths  and  grades  and  the 
relative  quantities  carried  over  from  one  season 
to  another  were  determined  by  world  market 
forces. 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  inaugurated  the  first 
United  States  cotton  price-support  program  in 
August  1929  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  of  that  year.    Its  operations  were  conducted 
in  a  period  of  deepening  industrial  depression  and 
resulted  in  heavy  financial  losses.     Cotton  loan  and 
purchase  operations  of  the  Board  tended  to  cause 
a  differential  between  American  and  foreign  cot- 
ton prices.     Some  shipments  of  American  cotton 
into  the  export  markets  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
constituted  in  effect  a  subsidization  of  export  sales. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  United  States  cotton 
production-control    and    price-support    program 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
this  Government's  financing  and  holding  of  carry- 
over stocks  as  a  means  of  supporting  prices  became 


an  important  factor  in  the  world  cotton  market. 
United  States  carry-over  stocks  served  as  a  partial 
buffer  for  the  entire  world  supply-and-demand 
situation  in  that  this  country  exported  cotton  only 
to  the  extent  that  supplies  from  other  countries 
could  not  satisfy  the  import  market. 

Following  the  record  world  cotton  crop  of  36 
million  bales  in  1937,  world  market  prices  fell 
below  the  level  of  prices  in  the  United  States  as 
supported  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan    program.     Consequently,    export    sales    of 
American  cotton  were  greatly  reduced  in  1938 
while  carry-over  stocks  available  for  domestic 
consumption  and  export  were  at  the  all-time  high 
of  13  million  bales  on  August  1,  1939.    An  export 
differential  or  subsidy  program  providing  for  the 
payment  of  li/2  cents  a  pound  was  therefore  put  in 
operation  on  July  27  of  that  year.     The  prepara- 
tion for  war  in  Europe  in  1939  created  an  abnormal 
demand  for  cotton  and,  in  part,  was  responsible 
for  the  opportunity  to  export  5.8  million  bales 
before  the  termination  of  the  program  with  the 
gradual    withdrawal    of    the    subsidy    in    1940 
Funds  required  for  this  program  were  provided 
under  section  32  of  Public  Law  320  (74th  Con- 
gress) ,  which  makes  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from 
customs  revenues  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Agriculture  for  payments  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural export  and  other  programs. 

The  President,  by  proclamation  on  September 
5,  1939,  imposed  import  quotas  on  most  staples 
and  kinds  of  cotton  and  on  certain  kinds  of  cotton 
waste  September  20,  1939  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933  as  amended.  The  proclamation  was  based 
on  an  investigation,  which  the  Tariff  Commission 
had  been  requested  to  make,  disclosing  that  the 
imposition  of  quotas  was  necessary  to  prevent 
imports  from  making  or  tending  to  make  the 
domestic  cotton  program  ineffective  as  operated 
under  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  of  1935  as  amended.  The  direct  pur- 
pose of  import  quotas  was  to  prevent  foreign  cot- 
ton from  displacing  American  cotton  in  the 
domestic  market  after  the  adoption  of  the  export- 
subsidy  program.  Harsh  or  rough  cottons  of  less 
than  34  inches  in  staple  length,  chiefly  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  blankets  and  blanketing,  other 
than  linters,  were  excluded  from  the  quota. 
Cottons  having  a  staple  of  1  Hie  inches  or  more 
in  length  were  suspended  from  quota  limitations 
by  proclamation  of  December  19,  1940.  Basic 
global  quotas  have  remained  in  effect  since  1939 
but  the  allotment  of  quotas  to  individual  countries 
for  cotton  with  staple  length  1  %  inch  or  more 
but  less  than  1  Hie  inch  was  suspended  by  procla- 
mation March  31,  1942. 

A  barter  arrangement,  which  involved  an  ex- 
change of  600,000  bales  of  government-owned 
cotton  for  a  quantity  of  rubber  equivalent  in 
value,  was  negotiated  in  1939  with  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  defense  measure.1 

After  1940,  the  war  cut  off  some  of  the  major  im- 
porting countries  from  supplies  and  the  export 
market  almost  disappeared.  Cotton  prices  in  the 
various  exporting  countries  did  not  remain  at 
comparable  levels.  The  United  States  followed 
n  domestic  price-support  policy  which  tended  to 
raise  cotton  to  the  "parity"  level  and  above  the 
price  of  comparable  cottons  in  other  countries. 

In  order  to  put  its  cotton  in  a  competitive  po- 
sition, especially  in  the  Canadian  market,  the 
United  States  again  adopted  an  export  program 
in  September  1941.     Funds  provided  for  under 


1  Department  of  State  Press  Releases,  June  24,  1939, 
p.  547. 
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section  32  were  used  for  payments.  About  400,000 
bales  had  been  sold  for  export  at  four  cents  or 
more  under  comparable  open-market  prices  and  a 
cash  export  payment  of  from  two  to  three  cents  a 
pound  had  been  made  on  233,000  bales  exported 
to  Canada  when  this  program  was  terminated  in 
March  1942.  From  that  time  until  November 
1944  United  States  cotton  exports  were  largely 
under  lend-lease  except  to  Canada  where  shipping 
difficulties  made  other  cottons  relatively  unavail- 
able. Price  relationships  remained  unfavorable 
to  United  States  cotton  in  other  export  markets. 
Carry-over  stocks  on  August  1,  1944  totaled 
10,600,000  bales. 

With  respect  to  surplus  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  Surplus  Property  Act  (1944)  provides 
that,  "The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
dispose  of  or  cause  to  be  disposed  of  for  cash  or 
its  equivalent  in  goods  or  for  adequately  secured 
credit,  for  export  only,  at  competitive  world  prices, 
any  farm  commodity  or  product  .  .  ."  Under 
this  provision,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion announced  on  November  15,  1944  an  ex- 
port program  designed  to  make  United  States 
cotton  available  in  the  importing  countries.  Since 
that  time,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  stood  ready  to  furnish  cotton  for  export  at 
four  cents  below  the  average  price  on  the  10  spot 
markets.  Since  May  1, 1946  section  32  funds  have 
been  used  for  the  subsidy  payments.  Up  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1946  about  3,419,000  bales  had  been  reg- 
istered for  export  under  this  program. 

Arrangements  were  concluded  in  1946  whereby 
cotton  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion would  be  supplied  to  Japan  and  the  Ameri- 
can-occupied zone  in  Germany,  in  exchange  for 
cotton  textiles  to  be  exported  from  those  areas. 
Approximately  890,000  bales  will  have  been 
shipped  to  Japan  and  220,000  bales  to  Germany 
under  these  arrangements  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Export-Import  Bank  loans  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  purchase  of  American  cotton  have 
been  granted  to  China,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Finland.  Should  the  funds 
made  available  under  these  loans  be  fully  utilized, 
approximately  580,000  bales  of  American  cotton 
would  be  purchased. 

Under  present  legislation,  price-support  loans 
on  cotton  will  be  available  at  92y2  percent  of 
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parity  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  official 
declaration  of  the  end  of  the  war.  Cotton  prices 
in  the  10  spot  markets  have  been  above  parity 
since  October  1945. 

International  Cotton  Agreement  Policy 
of  the  United  States 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  conference  to  negotiate 
an  international  cotton  agreement  was  made  in 
1931  by  the  Government  of  Egypt.  The  United 
States  refused  to  participate  in  such  a  conference 
since  at  that  time  stress  was  placed  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  an  adjustment  of  production  to  the  de- 
mand situation  and  no  legislation  giving  author- 
ity to  control  production  in  the  United  States  had 
then  been  enacted. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  in  1933,  the  United  States  attempted  to 
improve  the  world  cotton  situation  by  restricting 
its  own  production  and  by  accumulating  govern- 
ment-held stocks  in  support  of  a  price  floor.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pointed  out  that  this 
country  could  not  continue  in  this  role  indefinitely 
and  on  a  number  of  occasions  stressed  the  need 
for  an  international  cotton  agreement.  In  1939, 
with  the  adoption  of  the  export-subsidy  program, 
the  United  States  invited  other  cotton-producing 
countries  to  meet  in  Washington  for  a  discussion 
of  the  world  cotton  situation.  This  conference, 
known  as  the  International  Cotton  Meeting,  was 
held  September  6-9,  1939.  A  resolution  adopted 
by  the  countries  represented  indicated  that,  had 
war  not  broken  out  in  Europe,  steps  would  have 
been  recommended  to  achieve  an  agreement  de- 
signed to  improve  the  unbalanced  conditions  of 
the  world  cotton  market.  As  an  interim  measure 
the  establishment  of  an  advisory  committee  to 
undertake  the  following  functions  was  recom- 
mended: "(a)  to  observe  and  keep  in  touch  with 
developments  in  the  world  cotton  situation,  and 
(b)  to  suggest,  as  and  when  advisable,  to  the  Gov- 
ernments represented  on  it  any  measure  suitable 
and  practicable  for  the  achievement  of  ultimate 
international  collaboration."  At  the  first  three 
meetings  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee,  set  up  as  a  result  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, (April  1,  1940;  October  17,  1940;  April  11, 
1941) ,  action  was  confined  to  a  review  of  the  world 
cotton  situation. 

In  1941  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Eco- 


nomic Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  requested  the  views  of  this  Government  on 
two  fundamental  questions  of  cotton  policy, 
namely  :  "(a)  whether  it  is  desirable  for  each  coun- 
try to  endeavor  to  work  out  its  own  situation  inde- 
pendently or  whether  the  various  countries  should 
take  uniform  cooperative  action;  and  (5)  whether 
an  approach  along  cooperative  lines  should  in- 
clude only  the  cotton  exporting  countries  of  this 
Hemisphere  or  whether  it  is  advisable  to  seek  the 
cooperation  of  other  countries  outside  the 
Americas." 

To  this  inquiry  Secretary  Hull  replied  (April 
23,  1941)  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  believes 
that  the  International  cotton  problem  should  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  cooperative  action  by 
formal  agreement  among  the  various  producing 
and  exporting  countries  .  .  .  outside  the  Amer- 
icas as  well  as  those  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  attitude  of  this  Government  on  the  first  point 
is  based  on  the  view  that  the  only  alternative  to  co- 
operative action  will  ultimately  be  cut-throat  com- 
petition in  the  available  world  markets  ...  As 
to  the  second  point,  this  Government  considers 
that  the  problem  should  be  approached  on  an  in- 
ternational rather  than  a  purely  inter-American 
basis  for  the  reason  that  two  of  the  leading  cotton 
exporting  countries,  India  and  Egypt,  are  outside 
this  Hemisphere." 

Early  in  1945  the  United  States  took  the  initi- 
ative in  convening  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  which 
was  held  in  Washington  April  2-14,  1945.2 

At  this  Fourth  Meeting,  the  International  Cot- 
ton Advisory  Committee  approved  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  has  found  that  a  burdensome  world 
surplus  of  cotton  exists, 

Whereas,  Many  of  the  cotton-producing  na- 
tions which  are  at  present  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Cotton  Advisory  Committee  are  facing 
problems  and  difficulties  originating  from  certain 
measures  adopted  by  other  member  nations  to  deal 
with  cotton  surpluses  by  unilateral  action,  and 

Whereas,    International  collaboration  in  the 


'Bulletin  of  Apr.  22,  1945,  p.  772. 
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management  and  liquidation  of  the  world  export- 
able surplus  is  preferable  to  any  form  of  unilateral 
action  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  indi- 
vidual exporting  countries  in  disposing  of  their 
own  surplus  supplies, 
It  is  resolved: 

1.  That  all  other  United  and  Associated  Nations 
substantially  interested  in  the  production,  expor- 
tation, or  importation  of  cotton  be  invited  to  des- 
ignate representatives  on  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee. 

2.  That  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  at  its  present  session  recommend  to 
the  Governments  of  Brazil,  Egypt,  France,  India, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  that 
they  appoint  within  one  month  representatives 
to  serve  as  a  special  study  group. 

3.  That  the  study  group  as  soon  as  appointed 
organize  and  begin  work  on  a  report  to  be  presented 
to  the  governments  represented  on  the  Interna- 
tional Cotton  Advisory  Committee  within  three 
months  of  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  study 
group,  the  report  to  include  definite  proposals  for 
international  collaboration. 

4.  That  the  study  group  in  preparing  its  re- 
port keep  in  mind  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  That  effective  international  management 
of  the  cotton  surplus  would  require  the  collabo- 
ration of  the  governments  of  countries  substan- 
tially dependent  upon  imports  as  well  as  of 
producing  and  exporting  countries ; 

(&)  That  an  effective  international  arrange- 
ment looking  toward  a  reduction  in  excess  sup- 
plies would  require  the  regulation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following— exports,  export  prices 
and  production. 

(c)  That  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for  inter- 
national action  would  take  fully  into  account 
ways  and  means  of  expanding  the  consumption 
of  cotton. 

5.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  submis- 
sion of  the  report  of  the  study  group  to  the  gov- 
ernments represented  on  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Committee  be  convened 
to  consider  the  report  and  take  such  action  on  it 
as  may  be  deemed  to  be  appropriate. 

3  Bttlletin  of  May  26, 1946,  p.  887. 
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The  International  Cotton  Study  Group,  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  this  resolution,  came  together 
for  a  series  of  meetings  in  July  1945  and  again  in 
January  and  February  1946.  The  Group  found  it- 
self unable  at  the  time,  however,  to  recommend  an 
agreed  plan  for  international  collaboration  as  con- 
templated in  the  resolution,  and  so  reported  to  the 
International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee.  The 
Group  recommended  that  the  study  of  interna- 
tional cotton  problems  be  continued  and  suggested 
that  the  Committee  consider  formalizing  its  or- 
ganization to  enable  it  to  keep  the  world  situation 
under  constant  review  and  to  discuss  current  inter- 
national problems  of  cotton  susceptible  of  prompt 
adjustment. 

The  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee,  May  7-14,  1946  was  con- 
vened by  the  Chairman  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Study  Group  and  to  review  again  the  world 
cotton  situation.  The  action  taken  at  the  Fifth 
Meeting  reflects  the  present  foreign  cotton  policy 
of  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  Al- 
though recognizing  that  some  improvement  in  the 
world  cotton  situation  had  occurred  since  the 
Fourth  Meeting  a  year  earlier,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee found  that  a  substantial  surplus  of  cotton 
still  existed  and  considered  it  desirable  to  carry 
forward  the  study  of  proposals  for  international 
collaboration.  The  establishment  of  an  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  12 
member  governments  divided  equally  between  cot- 
ton exporting  and  importing  countries,  was  recom- 
mended.3 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee which  is  now  in  process  of  organization 
are  (1)  to  establish  practical  cooperation  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations  and  with  other  international  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  the  world  cotton  situation; 
(2)  to  provide  a  medium  for  exchange  of  views 
in  regard  to  current  developments;  (3)  to  develop 
further  the  work  on  methods  of  international 
cooperation;  and  (4)  to  create  and  maintain  at 
Washington  a  secretariat  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying complete,  authentic,  and  timely  statistics 
on  world  cotton  production,  trade,  consumption, 
stocks,  and  prices. 
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PICAO  MIDDLE  EAST  REGIONAL  AIR  NAVIGATION  MEETING 


by  Glen  A.  Gilbert 


Nearly  all  countries  acknowledge  the  fact  that  civil  avia- 
tion, developed  in  volume  and  on  a  world-wide  basis,  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  breaking  down  barriers  between 
countries  and  in  promoting  understanding  and  friendship 
between  peoples.  The  following  article  discusses  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  fields  of  operations,  air-traffic  control, 
meteorology,  communications,  search  and  rescue,  and  aero- 
dromes, air  routes,  and  ground  aids — covering  procedures, 
facilities,  and  services  that  were  agreed  upon  at  the  Middle 
East  regional  meeting. 


The  fourth  in  a  series  of  ten  regional  air  naviga- 
tion meetings  of  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  was  held 
at  Cairo,  Egypt,  from  October  1  to  October  19, 
1946.  Eighteen  nations  interested  in  civil  aviation 
in  the  Middle  East  sent  representatives  to  the 
Middle  East  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting. 
They  were :  Afghanistan,  Belgium,  China,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy, 
Lebanon,  the  Netherlands,  Syria,  Trans jordania, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  following  international 
organizations  were  represented :  the  International 
Commission  for  Air  Navigation  (ICAN),  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association  (I ATA), 
the  International  Meteorological  Organization 
(IMO),  the  International  Telecommunications 
Union  (ITU),  and  the  Federation  Aeronautique 
Internationale  (FAI). 

The  United  States  Delegation,  headed  by  Glen 
A.  Gilbert  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
(CAA),  numbered  32  persons  and  included  rep- 
resentatives of  all  interested  Government  agencies, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  United  States  airlines, 
the  Air  Transport  Association,  and  Aeronautical 


Radio,  Incorporated.  Principal  spokesmen  for 
the  United  States  were:  Clifford  P.  Burton 
(CAA)  for  air  traffic  control;  L.  Ross  Hayes 
(CAA)  for  aeronautical  telecommunications  and 
aids  to  air  navigation;  James  F.  Angier  (CAA) 
for  aerodromes,  air  routes,  and  ground  aids; 
Norman  R.  Hagen  (Weather  Bureau)  for  mete- 
orology; Raymond  F.  Nicholson  (CAA)  for  flight 
operations;  and  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  D.  McCubbin 
(United  States  Coast  Guard)  for  search  and 
rescue. 

Operations 

In  the  field  of  flight  operations  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  basic  standards  for  the  establishment 
of  uniform  instrument  approach  procedures  at 
each  international  aerodrome,  based  in  general  on 
the  same  standards  which  have  been  developed 
within  the  United  States  for  instrument  approach 
procedures.  Altimeter  setting  procedures  were 
formulated  to  insure  that  all  aircraft  would  have 
altimeters  set  to  read  elevation  above  sea  level, 
based  on  barometric  pressure  at  selected  locations 
reduced  to  sea-level  pressure,  with  altimeter  set- 
ting information,  as  provided  in  this  country, 
available  for  landing  purposes.    Visual  signals  to 
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be  used  between  aircraft  in  flight  when  radio  com- 
munications between  them  is  not  in  effect  were  also 
agreed  upon.  These  signals  were  accepted  pro- 
visionally for  regional  use  as  far  as  they  were  im- 
mediately practicable,  subject  to  the  ultimate  adop- 
tion by  PICAO  for  world-wide  use.  This  set  of 
signals  was  particularly  significant  in  the  Middle 
East  region  where  difficulties  have  occurred  when 
radio  communications  between  aircraft  of  differ- 
ent nationalities  did  not  exist,  and  where  it  was 
found  that  no  international  procedures  for  visual 
signaling  between  aircraft  had  ever  been  used. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  subjects  in  the 
field  of  flight  operations  was  the  system  of  units 
of  measurements  to  be  employed  in  the  Middle  East 
region.  It  was  finally  decided  to  use  a  composite 
system  employing  English  and  metric  units  as  well 
as  the  nautical  mile  and  knots.  This  system  differs 
from  that  chosen  for  the  European-Mediterranean 
region,  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered in  developing  regional  units  of  measurement 
to  be  employed  in  aviation  point  to  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity of  the  early  development  of  units  which 
will  be  employed  uniformly  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

Air  Traffic  Control 

The  deliberations  on  air-traffic  control  in  the 
Middle  East  region  resulted  in  conclusions  which 
were  very  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
United  States.     A  significant  aspect  of  these  de- 
cisions was  the  fact  that  boundaries  for  flight 
safety  regions  for  air-traffic  control  service  were 
not  required  to  follow  national  boundaries  as  had 
been  the  case  in  the  European-Mediterranean  re- 
gion; all  decisions  in  this  respect  in  the  Middle 
East  region  were  based  solely  on  technical  con- 
siderations.    The  boundaries  of  seven  flight  safety 
regions  were  agreed  upon,  with  control  areas  for 
each  flight  safety  region  confined  to  areas  around 
principal  aerodromes.     In  view  of  prevailing  good 
weather  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  the  com- 
parative lightness  in  traffic  density,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  develop  complete  control  area 
protection,  such  as  that  provided  in  the  United 
States  along  routes  between  aerodromes.    It  was 
agreed  that  control  centers  for  each  of  the  flight 
safety  regions  would  be  located  at  Malta,  Cairo, 
Khartoum,  Basra,  Aden,  Karachi,  and  Bangalore. 
In  addition,  approach  control  was  recommended 
for  13  locations  within  the  Middle  East  region. 
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Based  on  PICAO  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic 
Control  Standards,  supplemental  procedures  were 
agreed  upon  with  regard  to  filing  of  flight  plans, 
position  reporting,  flight  altitudes,  and  similar 
rules. 

Meteorology 

From  a  meteorological  viewpoint,  the  regional 
meeting  found  that  only  about  half  of  the  facilities 
required  for  international  civil  aviation  in  this 
region  are  now  available.  Additional  meteoro- 
logical  facilities  considered  necessary  include :  ( 1 ) 
185  surface  and  upper-air  observation  stations; 
(2)  four  meteorological  aircraft  reconnaissance 
flights  daily;  and  (3)  a  stationary  ship  which 
would  be  located  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  In  addition, 
it  was  recommended  that  seven  radio-electric  sta- 
tions be  established  to  detect  atmospheric  static 
caused  by  lightning;  these  would  also  be  very 
valuable  in  locating  and  forecasting  thunderstorm 
activity.  Because  of  the  vast  desert  areas  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  consequent  hazards  to  flying 
personnel,  it  was  recommended  that  a  substantial 
number  of  weather  stations  (perhaps  several 
dozen)  be  located  in  the  desert  areas  at  intervals 
of  approximately  250  miles. 

The  meteorological  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  attending  agreed  upon  the  location  for 
main  and  dependent  meteorological  offices,  to- 
gether with  procedures  for  the  preparation  and 
exchange  of  meteorological  reports,  forecasts,  and 
warnings,  as  well  as  procedures  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  meteorological  information  both  to  aircraft 
in  flight  and  to  main  meteorological  offices.  This 
latter  procedure  provides  for  a  network  of  thirty 
sub-area  radio  broadcast  stations  and  six  area  radio 
broadcast  stations.  Under  this  plan,  aircraft  in 
flight,  as  well  as  ground  stations,  will  copy  mete- 
orological information  transmitted  according  to 
predetermined  schedules  from  the  various  radio 
stations  which  will  utilize  international  meteoro- 
logical codes  and  employ  radiotelegraph. 

Communications 

In  the  field  of  aeronautical  telecommunications 
and  radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  the  meeting 
adopted  many  of  the  technical  recommendations 
agreed  upon  at  previous  regional  meetings.  This 
included  the  use  of  118.1  mc.  as  the  standard  VHF 
frequency  to  be  employed  in  the  aerodrome  control 
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towers  at  all  international  regular  and  alternate 
aerodromes.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
recommendations  to  use  8280  kc.  and  500  kc.  for 
emergency  HF  and  MF  channels,  respectively, 
were  adopted.  Frequencies  for  air-ground  com- 
munications were  agreed  upon  for  each  route  in 
the  Middle  East  region,  recognizing  that  certain 
adjustments  may  subsequently  be  necessary  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  Existing  navigational  aids 
were  carefully  studied  and  additional  aids  were 
recommended,  based  on  the  combined  use  of  non- 
directional  beacons  and  radio  ranges,  high-fre- 
quency, very  high-frequency  and  medium-fre- 
quency direction  finding  and  instrument  landing 
systems.  Each  state  was  urged  to  maintain  in 
operation  such  facilities  as  are  now  located  in  its 
territory  and  to  take  early  action  in  providing 
additional  facilities  required,  notifying  PICAO 
if  any  assistance  is  needed  from  that  organization 
in  meeting  requirements. 

Plans  for  point-to-point  communication  facili- 
ties necessary  for  air  traffic  control,  search  and 
rescue,  and  meteorological  services  were  fully  de- 
veloped, as  well  as  communications  procedures  to 
be  employed  in  operating  the  point-to-point  and 
air-ground  services. 

Search  and  Rescue 

For  search  and  rescue,  the  meeting  recommended 
five  rescue  coordination  centers  to  coordinate  in- 
formation concerning  aircraft  in  distress  and  to 
utilize  the  various  search  and  rescue  facilities 
available  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  loca- 
tions were  agreed  upon  for  six  rescue-alerting 
centers  tied  into  the  rescue  coordination  centers 
by  appropriate  communication  channels.  Other 
recommendations  for  search  and  rescue  included 
locations  for  long-range,  medium-range,  and 
short-range  search  and  rescue  aircraft  as  well  as 
for  surface  rescue  craft.  Procedures  for  pro- 
viding this  service  in  the  region,  as  well  as  emer- 
gency procedures  to  be  followed  by  aircraft,  were 
also  formulated. 

Aerodromes,  Air  Routes,  and  Ground  Aids 

Twenty-one  regular  land  aerodromes  for  long- 
range  operation  were  designated  as  well  as  alter- 
nate land  aerodromes  for  long-range  operations, 
regular  and  alternate  land  aerodromes  for  me- 


dium-range operations,  and  regular  land  aero- 
dromes for  short-range  operations,  making  a  total 
of  60  land  aerodromes  and  six  water  aerodromes 
designated  for  the  use  of  international  aircraft 
in  the  Middle  East.  Proposed  and  existing  sched- 
uled airline  routes  were  listed,  and  tabulations  of 
frequency  of  operations  for  1946  and  1947  were 
prepared  in  order  to  present  a  fairly  accurate  pic- 
ture of  present  and  anticipated  air  traffic  activity 
in  the  region.  Each  aerodrome  designated  for 
use  of  international  civil  aviation  within  the  region 
was  assigned  a  PICAO  reference  letter  to  indicate 
the  standards  to  which  the  aerodrome  should  be 
brought.  Each  state  was  asked  to  compare  its 
aerodromes  with  the  appropriate  PICAO  stand- 
ards and  to  make  required  improvements  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  recommendations  in  each  of  the  six  fields 
covering  procedures,  facilities,  and  services  agreed 
upon  at  the  meeting,  as  briefly  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going, have  been  forwarded  to  the  Interim  Coun- 
cil of  PICAO  for  approval.  After  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Interim  Council  concerning  the  final 
reports  of  the  meeting,  each  state  concerned  will 
be  asked  to  implement  the  recommendations  in 
accordance  with  the  approval  or  plan  of  action 
specified  by  the  Council. 

General  Observations 

Preparation  for  this  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  was  accomplished  by  the  United 
States-PICAO  Technical  Committee  on  PICAO 
Regional  Route  Service  Organizations,  which 
functions  within  the  framework  of  the  Air  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  The  fact  that  all  princi- 
pal members  of  the  United  States  Delegation  had 
been  in  most  or  all  of  the  previous  three  regional 
air-navigation  meetings  resulted  in  their  wide 
personal  acquaintance  with  representatives  of 
other  governments,  which  in  turn  promoted  the 
effective  presentation  of  the  United  States  view- 
point. 

The  Middle  East  is  an  area  in  which  there  are 
many  small  states.  Up  to  the  present  time  PICAO 
has  followed  the  principle  that  the  air-naviga- 
tion facilities  and  services  required  in  any  portion 
of  the  world  should  be  supplied  by  the  state  in 
which  the  particular  facility  or  service  was  to  be 
located.  It  appears  likely  that  in  this  region 
(Continued  on  page  1083) 
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COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 


Meeting  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


DISCUSSIONS  ON   GERMAN  AND  AUSTRIAN  PEACE  TREATIES 
AND   ON   LIMITATION   OF   OCCUPATION   FORCES  IN  EUROPE 


/ 


Questions  Relating  to  Germany 

PLANS    FOR   DISCUSSION   OF   GERMAN   QUESTION 
AND  PROPOSED  AGENDA  FOR  NEXT  MEETING 

Proposals  by  the  United  States  Delegation x 

I.  Special  Deputies  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  consider  German 
problems  assigned  to  them  by  the  Ministers. 

II.  Procedure  for  considering  the  views  of  other 
States  directly  interested  in  a  German  settlement. 
The  Special  Deputies  shall  hear  the  views  of  the 
Belgian,  Czechoslovak,  Danish,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  and  Polish  Governments  and  of  such 
other  Governments  who  may  wish  to  present  their 
views.  These  views  shall  be  heard  and  considered 
by  the  Deputies  prior  to  any  tentative  decisions  by 
the  Foreign  Ministers.  Such  hearings  shall  be 
preliminary  to  such  subsequent  consultation  with 
these  States  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers. 

III.  The  Allied  Control  Authority  shall  be 
asked  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  at  its  next  meeting  on  the  following  ques- 
tions (a)  the  form  and  scope  of  a  provisional  Ger- 
man government  and  (b)  the  establishment  of 
central  agencies  and  other  problems  connected  with 
the  economic  and  political  future  of  Germany 
under  quadripartite  government. 

IV.  The  treaty  with  Austria  and  related 
matters. 

V.  Limitation  of  European  occupation  forces. 

VI.  The  next  meeting  of  the  CFM  shall  be  held 


1  Submitted  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  its 
meeting  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  6,  1946. 


at on .    The  agenda  for  that  shall 

include  the  following: 

1.  Future  boundaries  of  Germany  including  dis- 
position of  the  Saar. 

2.  Continued  demilitarization  of  Germany — 
United  States  proposed  Four  Power  Treaty  and 
other  measures  necessary  for  the  economic  and  mil- 
itary control  of  Germany. 

3.  Establishment  of  central  agencies  and  other 
problems  connected  with  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal future  of  Germany  under  quadripartite  gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  form  and  scope  of  a  provisional  German 
government  and  character  of  the  permanent  Ger- 
man government  to  be  developed. 

5.  General  outline  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
Germany. 

6.  The  treaty  with  Austria  and  related  matters. 

7.  Limitation  of  European  occupation  forces  in 
so  far  as  not  settled  at  present  meeting. 

8.  Other  agreed  items. 

Questions  Relating  to  Austria 

Proposals  by  the  United  States  Delegation  x 

I.  Special  Deputies  of  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  shall  be  appointed  for  Austria. 

II.  These  Special  Deputies  shall  draft  a  treaty 
for  presentation  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  Austria.  When  prop- 
erly applicable  this  treaty  shall  follow  the  provi- 
sions agreed  upon  in  the  Balkan  draft  peace 
treaties.  In  drafting  the  Austrian  treaty  consid- 
eration shall  be  given  to  the  proposals  already 
submitted  by  the  American  and  British  Govern- 
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ments  as  well  as  any  further  proposals  which  may- 
be submitted  by  other  members  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers. 

III.  The  Report  of  these  Deputies  for  Austria 
shall  be  considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Particular  atten- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  problem  of  German 
assets  in  Austria  insofar  as  the  Special  Deputies 
are  unable  to  resolve  it. 

IV.  Pending  conclusion  of  the  treaty  recogniz- 
ing the  independence  of  Austria,  the  occupation 
forces  of  each  of  the  four  occupying  powers  shall 
be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  10,000  each. 

Limitation  of  European  Occupational  Forces 

Proposals  by  the  United  /States  Delegation 

The  approaching  conclusion  of  treaties  with  the 
ex-satellite  States  calls  for  a  consideration  of  the 
number  and  location  of  Allied  occupation  forces 
in  Europe. 

To  further  our  common  objective  of  restoring 
conditions  of  peace,  it  is  proposed  that  agreed 
ceilings  be  placed  upon  the  number  of  Allied  oc- 
cupation troops  which  may  be  retained  in  Euro- 
pean countries  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties 
with  the  ex-satellite  States. 

For  study  and  consideration  by  the  Council  the 
following  ceilings  are  suggested  for  forces  as  of 
April  1,  1947,  with  the  understanding  that  such 
ceilings  will  in  the  absence  of  unforeseen  difficul- 
ties be  reduced  by  25  to  33y3%  by  April  1,  1948. 
This  is  subject  to  such  earlier  withdrawal  from 
Austria,  Hungary  and  Rumania  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Austrian  treaty. 

Germany  (Allied  Occupation)  :  U.S.,  140,000; 
U.K.,  140,000;  France,  70,000  (approximate  exist- 
ing forces  not  subject  to  reduction  in  1948)  ; 
U.S.S.R.,  200,000. 

Poland  (Protection  of  Communication  Lines)  : 
U.S.S.R.,  20,000. 

Austria  (Aid  for  Re-establishment  of  Inde- 
pendence) :  U.S.,  U.K.,  France  and  U.S.S.R., 
10,000  each. 

Hungary  (Protection  of  Communication  Lines 
pending  Austrian  treaty)  :  U.S.S.R.,  5,000. 

Rumania  (Protection  of  Communication  Lines 
pending  Austrian  treaty)  :  U.S.S.R.,  5,000. 


PICAO  Air  Meeting — Continued  from  page  1081 

many  of  the  states  asked  to  provide  services 
needed  for  international  civil  aviation  may  be 
financially  unable  to  do  so  and,  furthermore,  that 
they  lack  the  technical  personnel  necessary  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  these  services.  It  is  obvious 
from  the  results  of  this  meeting  that  if  uniform 
facilities  and  services  for  international  civil  avia- 
tion are  to  be  available  throughout  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  world,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (when 
established  in  accordance  with  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Convention)  to  play  an  active  part 
in  providing  air-navigation  facilities  and  services 
where  they  cannot  be  provided  by  states.  This 
problem  is  now  being  considered  by  PICAO,  and 
the  United  States  has  established  a  subcommittee 
under  the  Air  Coordinating  Committee  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  this  country. 

The  United  States  is  acknowledged  as  a  leader 
in  the  international  civil  aviation  field.  The  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  made  by  representa- 
tives of  this  country  in  connection  with  the  tech- 
nical problems  involved  in  international  civil  avi- 
ation have  been  well  received.  This  leadership, 
however,  imposes  upon  the  United  States  an  obli- 
gation to  help  other  countries  if  progress  is  to  be 
continued. 

Nearly  all  countries  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
civil  aviation,  developed  in  volume  and  on  a 
world-wide  basis,  will  be  an  important  factor  in 
breaking  down  barriers  between  countries  and  in 
promoting  understanding  and  friendship  between 
peoples.  Recognizing  the  tremendous  stake  that 
the  United  States  has  in  maintaining  world  peace, 
it  appears  that  any  assistance  that  we  can  appro- 
priately give  other  countries  in  fostering  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  international  civil 
aviation  is  a  wise  expenditure  of  our  resources. 
The  United  States  Government,  as  well  as  the 
aviation  industry,  should  collaborate  and  cooper- 
ate to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  providing  help 
to  other  countries  in  the  field  of  international 
civil  aviation.  This  country  is  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  where  air  commerce,  fully  utilized,  can 
mean  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world  what  sea 
commerce  has  meant  in  the  years  gone  by. 
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PROPOSAL  OF  U.S.   DELEGATION   ON   REGULA- 
TION AND  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS' 

1.  With  a  view  to  strengthening  international 
peace  and  security  in  conformity  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  the  General 
Assembly  recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  early  gen- 
eral regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  General  Assembly  recommends  that 
the  Security  Council  give  prompt  consideration  to 
working  out  the  practical  measures,  according  to 
their  priority,  which  are  essential  to  provide  for 
the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments 
pursuant  to  international  treaties  and  agreements 
and  to  assure  that  such  regulation  and  reduction 
will  be  generally  observed  by  all  participants  and 
not  unilaterally  by  only  some  of  the  participants. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  recognizes  that  essen- 
tial to  the  general  regulation  and  reduction  of 
armaments  is  the  early  establishment  of  inter- 
national control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  mod- 
ern technological  discoveries  to  ensure  their  use 
only  for  peaceful  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  are  directed  towards  the  major 
weapons  of  modern  warfare  and  not  merely  to- 
wards the  minor  weapons,  the  General  Assembly 
recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give  first 
consideration  to  the  report  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  make  to  the  Security 

'Released  to  the  press  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  on  Nov.  30,  1946. 

2  Summary  from  Senator  Tom  Connally's  statement  on 
the  reduction  of  armaments  made  before  Committee  1 
(Political  and  Security)  of  the  General. Assembly  on  Nov. 
29,  1946.  For  complete  text  of  the  statement,  see  press 
release  84,  Nov.  29,  1946,  of  the  U.  S.  Delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.  Senator  Connally  is  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 


Council  before  December  31,  1946,  and  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  that  Commission. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  further  recognizes 
that  essential  to  the  general  regulation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  is  the  provision  of  practical  and 
effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and  other 
means  to  protect  complying  states  against  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evasions.  Accordingly 
the  General  Assembly  recommends  to  the  Security 
Council  that  it  give  prompt  consideration  to  the 
working  out  of  proposals  to  provide  such  practical 
and  effective  safeguards  in  connection  with  the 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  limitation  or 
regulation  of  armaments. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  calls  upon  the  govern- 
ments of  all  states  to  render  every  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  Security  Council  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  order  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  peace  and  collective 
security,  with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments 
of  the  world's  human  and  economic  resources. 

U.S.  POSITION  ON  GENERAL  DISARMAMENT  * 

1.  The  United  States  desires  that  really  effec- 
tive action  be  taken  by  this  Assembly  with  respect 
to  the  general  reduction  of  armaments. 

2.  The  United  States  attaches  first  importance 
to  the  necessity  for  reaching  agreement  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  with  the  utmost  dis- 
patch on  specific  proposals  to  control  the  use  of 
atomic  energy,  in  accordance  with  the  Assembly's 
first  action  on  disarmament  ten  months  ago  when 
it  adopted  the  atomic  energy  resolution. 

3.  The  United  States  also  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  elimination  of  other  major  weap- 
ons adaptable  to  mass  destruction  in  accordance 
with  the  same  resolution. 
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4.  The  United  States  will  never  again  make 
the  mistake  of  disarming  unilaterally.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  multilateral  and  it  must  be  pro- 
gressive. 

5.  We  must  go  further  than  the  mere  outlawry 
of  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  in  modern  warfare 
if  we  are  to  protect  peace-loving  states  against  the 
use  of  such  weapons  by  aggressor  nations. 

6.  Effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection 
and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states 
against  the  hazards  of  violation  and  evasion  are 
an  absolutely  essential  part  of  any  effective  dis- 
armament program. 

7.  Experience  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
without  an  effective  system  of  collective  security 
in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  Charter, 


extensive  disarmament  would  be  both  impractical 
and  unsafe. 

8.  Consequently,  any  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  must  be  closely  related  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  special  armed  forces  agreements  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  43.  The  United  States  urges 
the  conclusion  of  these  agreements  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 

The  United  States  has  long  stood  for  disarma- 
ment. It  so  stands  today.  Its  vision  stretches  over 
ravished  lands  and  shattered  homes.  Its  heart  is 
moved  by  the  maimed  and  wounded  who  shall 
bear  to  the  grave  the  badge  of  their  war  service. 
It  looks  into  the  future  and  would  save  future  gen- 
erations from  the  blood  and  tragedy  and  misery  of 
inhuman  war. 


The  Spanish  Question 


U.  S.  DRAFT  RESOLUTION  ON  SPAIN » 


The  people  of  the  United  Nations,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam,  and  London,  condemned  the 
Franco  regime  in  Spain  and  decided  that  as  long 
as  that  regime  remains,  Spain  may  not  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations. 

The  people  of  the  United  Nations  assure  the 
Spanish  people  of  their  enduring  sympathy  and 
of  the  cordial  welcome  awaiting  them  when  cir- 
cumstances enable  them  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Therefore 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations, 

Convinced  that  the  Franco  Fascist  Government 
of  Spain,  which  was  imposed  by  force  upon  the 
Spanish  people  with  the  aid  of  the  Axis  powers 
and  which  gave  material  assistance  to  the  Axis 
powers  in  the  war,  does  not  represent  the  Spanish 
people,  and  by  its  continued  control  of  Spain  is 
making  impossible  the  participation  of  the  Spanish 
people  with  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  in 
international  affairs; 

Recommends  that  the  Franco  Government  of 
Spain  be  debarred  from  membership  in  inter- 
national agencies  set  up  at  the  initiative  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  from  participation  in  con- 
ference or  other  activities  which  may  be  arranged 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  these  agencies,  until 


a  new  and  acceptable  government  is  formed  in 
Spain. 

The  General  Assembly  further, 

desiring  to  secure  the  participation  of  all  peace- 
loving  peoples,  including  the  people  of  Spain,  in 
the  community  of  nations 

recognizing  that  it  is  for  the  Spanish  people  to 
settle  the  form  of  their  government ;  places  on  rec- 
ord its  profound  conviction  that  in  the  interest 
of  Spain  and  of  world  co-operation  the  people  of 
Spain  should  give  proof  to  the  world  that  they 
have  a  government  which  derives  its  authority  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  and  that  to  achieve 
that  end  General  Franco  should  surrender  the 
powers  of  government  to  a  provisional  govern- 
ment broadly  representative  of  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, committed  to  respect  freedom  of  speech,  re- 
ligion, and  assembly  and  to  the  prompt  holding 
of  an  election  in  which  the  Spanish  people,  free 
from  force  and  intimidation  and  regardless  of 
party,  may  express  their  will. 

And  invites  the  Spanish  people  to  establish  the 
eligibility  of  Spain  for  admission  to  the  United 
Nations. 


'General  Assembly  Doc.  A/C.l/100,  Dec.  2,  1946.  The 
resolution  was  introduced  in  Committee  1  (Political  and 
Security)  on  Dec.  2  by  Senator  Tom  Connally,  member  of 
the  United  States  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States. 
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/ 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Delegates  :  Yester- 
day, on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Delegation, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  present  to  this  Committee 
for  its  consideration  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
Spanish  question.  Today,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  like  to  examine  briefly  the  resolution  we 
have  introduced  and  explain  the  position  the 
United  States  has  taken. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Franco  regime  is  well  known.  We  have  made 
that  perfectly  clear  at  San  Francisco,  Potsdam, 
and  London  and  on  other  occasions.  Its  fascist 
origins,  nature,  and  policies  are  completely  alien 
to  our  way  of  life.  We  reaffirm  the  basic  concept 
of  the  inherent  worth  of  the  individual  which  such 
totalitarianism  denies,  and  we  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  democracy  in  all  nations, 
where  through  free  elections  the  people  can  select 
their  governments  and  representatives. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  Franco  regime,  its  totalitarian 
character,  and  its  suppression  of  human  rights 
and  freedoms.  We  would  like  to  see  it  replaced 
by  a  democratic  government  chosen  by  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  the  Spanish  people. 

We  are  convinced  however  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Government  of  Spain  to  the  Spanish  people 
cannot  be  achieved  through  action  by  the  General 
Assembly  involving  pressure  such  as  that  pro- 
posed in  two  of  the  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion. The  Polish  Delegation  proposes  that  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  terminate  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Franco  regime.  The  Byelorus- 
sian Delegation  apparently  does  not  consider  that 
this  form  of  moral  condemnation  will  be  adequate 
to  achieve  the  objective  and  would  amend  the  pro- 
posal to  include  the  termination  of  economic  re- 
lations. In  the  opinion  of  the  Delegation  of  the 
United  States,  both  proposals  are  inherently  de- 
fective and  would  not  lead  to  the  realization  of  the 
common  objective. 


2  Made  before  Committee  1  (Political  and  Security) 
on  Dec.  3,  1946,  and  released  to  the  press  by  the  U.  S. 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  on  the  same  date. 
See  also  Senator  Austin's  speech  before  the  General 
Assembly  on  Oct.  30,  1946  (Bulletin  of  Nov.  24,  1946, 
p.  934). 


The  proponents  of  a  break  of  relations  have  not 
explained  the  sequence  of  events  which  they  hope 
would  follow  and  how  these  events  would  con- 
tribute to    the   desired   end.    For   its   part  the 
United   States  Delegation  believes  that  such  a 
measure  would  produce  no  result  beyond  cutting 
off  the  Spanish  people  from  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  thus  making  worse  their 
present  condition.    More  extreme  coercive  meas- 
ures such  as  the  application  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Spain  would,  in  the  long  run,  almost  cer- 
tainly produce  economic  and  political  chaos  in 
that  country.     Political   and  economic  chaos  in 
Spain  would  undoubtedly   lead  to  wide-spread 
civil  strife.    We  would  not  desire  to  impose  upon 
the   General   Assembly   the   responsibility   of   a 
course  of  action  leading  to  economic  and  political 
chaos  which  could  not  be  prevented  from  degen- 
erating into  civil  war  with  serious  international 
complications,  which  would  array  different  Span- 
ish factions  against  each  other  and  enlist  in  vary- 
ing degrees  the  support  of  different  members  of 
the  United  Nations.    The  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  such  conditions,  particularly  at  a  time 
when  the  economic  and  political  reconstruction  of 
Europe  is  of  paramount  importance,  would  con- 
tribute either  to  the  development  of  a  democratic 
regime  in  Spain  or  to  the  cause  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

The  coercive  measures  proposed  are  the  appro- 
priate methods  set  out  in  the  Charter  for  dealing 
with  threats  to  and  breaches  of  the  peace.  The 
Security  Council  has  already  considered  this  ques- 
tion of  a  threat  to  peace.  After  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  facts,  the  Council  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
7  to  4  a  Polish  resolution  which  called  on  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  under  chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter,  to  sever  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Franco  Government.  In  our  view  the 
situation  has  not  changed.  We  do  not  believe 
Spain  is  a  present  threat  to  the  peace.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  favor  either  the  Polish  or  the  Byelo- 
russian resolutions  or  any  similar  proposals  de- 
signed to  bring  forceful  coercion  to  bear  on  the 
development  of  the  situation  in  Spain. 

We  are,  of  course,  ready  to  take  our  part  in  any 
action  that  may  be  necessary  against  the  Franco 
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regime,  under  the  Charter,  when  and  if  it  is  found 
to  constitute  a  threat  to  the  peace.  We  believe 
that  the  Council,  which  is  able  to  take  prompt 
and  effective  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  should  keep  that  aspect  of 
the  question  under  the  closest  surveillance  in 
order  that  it  may  be  ready  at  all  times  to  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary.  Experience 
has  shown  that,  under  circumstances  favorable  to 
them,  totalitarian  regimes  can  become  a  danger  to 
neighboring  states  and  ultimately  to  world  peace. 

Our  resolution  sets  forth  clearly  the  action 
which  we  feel  the  General  Assembly  can  and 
should  take  at  this  time.  First,  the  Assembly 
should  confirm  and  complete  the  banishment  of 
the  Franco  regime  from  the  organized  community 
of  nations.  To  this  end  it  should  not  only  con- 
tinue to  deny  the  regime  admission  to  the  United 
Nations,  but  should  exclude  it  from  membership 
in  all  international  agencies  set  up  at  the  initia- 
tive of  the  United  Nations,  and  from  participation 
in  international  conferences,  until  an  acceptable 
government  is  formed  by  the  people  of  Spain. 

Secondly,  the  Assembly  should  express  its  pro- 
found conviction  that  the  Spanish  people  them- 
selves, through  their  united  action,  should  peace- 
fully restore  self-government  in  Spain.  This 
could  be  accomplished,  following  the  withdrawal 
of  Franco,  by  the  establishment  of  an  interim  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  Spanish  people  could 
hold  a  free  election.  We  are  confident  that  the 
democratic  ideals  of  the  Spanish  people  will  re- 
assert themselves  to  create  the  foundation  of  a 
stable  government,  based  on  the  will  of  the  people 
and  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  their  funda- 
mental rights  and  liberties.  It  is  our  expectation 
that  in  this  manner  the  people  of  Spain  will  be 
able  to  find  a  solution  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  Spain  to  resume  an  honorable  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
summarize  very  briefly  the  position  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Spanish  question. 


1.  We  are  opposed  to  Franco  and  welcome  any 
democratic  change  in  Spain  which  protects  basic 
human  rights  and  freedoms. 

2.  We  shall  take  part  in  any  necessary  action 


against  the  Franco  regime,  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  if  and  when  this  regime  becomes 
a  threat  to  international  peace  and  security. 

3.  Pending  such  an  eventuality,  we  are  opposed 
to  coercive  measures  by  the  United  Nations,  such 
as  a  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  or  the  im- 
position of  economic  sanctions,  because  they  would 
either  aid  Franco  by  uniting  the  Spanish  people 
against  outside  interference  or  would  precipitate 
the  Spanish  people  themselves  into  the  disaster  of 
civil  war  with  unknown  but  inevitably  costly 
consequences. 

4.  We  shall  join  in  continuing  to  oppose  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Franco  regime,  not  only  to  the 
United  Nations  but  to  any  international  agencies 
set  up  at  the  initiative  of  the  United  Nations. 

5.  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  Spanish  people 
should  determine  their  own  destiny.  Following 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Franco  regime,  it  is  our  hope 
that  they  will  establish  a  provisional  government 
and  hold  a  free  election  so  that  Spain  may  once 
again  assume  her  rightful  place  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations. 

In  yesterday's  debate,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number 
of  delegations  expressed  their  opposition  to  any 
action  by  the  United  Nations  which  might  con- 
stitute intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain. 
Let  me  reassure  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
this  point.  The  United  States  is  fully  committed 
to  the  fundamental  principle  of  non-intervention. 
It  is  a  basic  tenet  of  our  foreign  policy.  Our  reso- 
lution in  no  way  violates  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. The  government  of  Spain  belongs  to  the. 
Spanish  people,  and  it  is  for  them  to  determine 
the  form  of  government  they  shall  have  and  the 
people  who  shall  administer  it.  We  are  not  here 
proposing  intervention.  The  United  Nations  in 
this  resolution  would  simply  explain  to  the  Span- 
ish people  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  why  their 
country  is  not  at  present  eligible  for  membership 
and  full  participation  in  the  community  of  nations, 
and  the  conditions  which  they  themselves  must 
create  in  order  to  remove  those  obstacles. 

It  seems  to  the  United  States  that  this  proposed 
course  of  action  is  both  prudent  and  wise  and  the 
one  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  end  we  all  desire. 
It  is  submitted  for  your  serious  consideration  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
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STATEMENT  BY  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE  TO  ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION' 
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My  Fellow  Members  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  : 

The  primary  responsibility  for  originating  a 
system  to  protect  the  world  against  the  atomic 
bomb  has  been  placed  squarely  in  our  hands.  Re- 
gardless of  discussions  elsewhere,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  cannot  escape  its  duty.  Our 
task  came  to  us  from  three  high  sources — first,  the 
meeting  in  Washington,  November  a  year  ago,  of 
the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom ;  second,  the  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Moscow 
last  December;  third,  the  definitive  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  London  last  January. 

I  note  that  the  debates  on  disarmament  in  the 
General  Assembly  have  followed  closely  the  pro- 
posals laid  down  by  the  United  States  on  June  14 
before  this  body.  It  remains,  however,  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  Commission  to  submit  definite  plans 
to  the  Security  Council.  It  is  to  that  business  I 
address  myself.  I  entreat  all  to  join  in  the  enter- 
prise so  that  we  may  show  speed,  as  well  as  vision, 
in  our  assignment. 

The  stakes  are  greater  than  ever  before  offered 
mankind — peace  and  security.  For  who  can 
doubt,  if  we  succeed  in  controlling  the  atomic 
weapon,  that  we  can  go  on  to  the  control  of  other 
instruments  of  mass  destruction?  The  elimina- 
tion of  war  itself  is  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
I  repeat :  "The  man  who  learns  to  say  A  can  learn, 
if  he  chooses,  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  too." 

But  we  must  make  a  beginning.  Let  us  delay 
no  longer.  The  awakened  conscience  of  humanity 
is  our  goal.  In  all  my  life,  now  past  the  biblical 
allotment  of  three  score  and  ten  years,  never  before 


lrrhis  statement  and  the  proposals  will  appear  as  De- 
partment of  State  publication  2713. 

2  The  U.S.  Representative,  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  made 
this  statement  before  the  Commission  in  New  York,  N.Y., 
on  Dec.  5,  1946. 


have  I  seen  so  rich  an  opportunity  for  deathless 
service  as  is  presented  to  us  here.  I  want  my  coun- 
try associated  with  victory  in  this  great  crusade. 

For  myself,  as  I  look  upon  a  long  past  and  too 
short  a  future,  I  believe  the  finest  epitaph  would 
be  —  "He  helped  to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
world." 

But  we  must  have  whole-hearted  and  not  half- 
way measures.  The  world  is  not  to  be  fooled  by 
lip  service.  The  world  will  resent  and  reject  de- 
ception. We  must  march  together  in  the  bonds  of 
a  high  resolve.    We  dare  not  wait  too  long. 

I  do  not  intend,  at  this  time,  to  debate  the  plan 
that  we  are  about  to  offer  here,  in  broad  outline.  I 
shall  content  myself  with  comments  as  to  the  im- 
perative necessity  for  speed. 

I  beg  you  to  remember  that  to  delay  may  be  to 
die.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  the  United  States 
seeks  no  special  advantage.  I  beg  you  to  hold 
fast  to  the  principle  of  seeking  the  good  of  all, 
and  not  the  advantage  of  one. 

We  believe  that  the  original  proposals  of  the 
United  States,  made  on  June  14th,  were  generous 
and  just.  Through  the  acid  test  of  deliberation 
and  debate,  before  this  Commission  and  before 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  they  have  been 
proven  so.  In  the  long  and  protracted  series  of 
70-odd  meetings  of  this  Commission  and  its  vari- 
ous committees,  studying  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  found  inherent  and  inevitable  in 
any  treaty  that  is  to  be  written,  covering  this 
subject,  three  major  elements: 

1.  The  erection  of  an  international  authority 
which  shall  effectively  prevent  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  atomic  bombs  for  war  purposes,  and 
which  shall  develop  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
social  gain. 

2.  The  right  of  free  and  full  international  in- 
spection in  support  of  these  purposes. 

3.  The  definite  agreement  that  once  a  treaty 
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becomes  effective,  providing  for  deterrents  against 
offenses  and  punishments  for  offenders,  there  can 
be  no  veto  to  protect  willful  violators,  or  to  ham- 
per the  operations  of  the  international  authority. 

However  much  one  may  seek  to  escape  from 
these  primaries,  always  the  discussion,  no  matter 
where  held,  has  come  back  to  them.  We  have 
heard  words  that  sometimes  seemed  to  be  steering 
us  away  from  our  goal,  only  later  to  hear  others 
that  led  us  back  toward  it. 

The  outline  here  presented  is  the  bone  and  the 
sinew  of  any  effective  international  control  that 
may  be — that  shall  be — that  must  be  established 
if  the  civilized  world  is  not  to  be  ended;  if  the 
peoples  are  to  live  in  security  instead  of  being 
paralyzed  by  fear. 

Time  is  two-edged.  It  not  only  forces  us 
nearer  to  our  doom,  if  we  do  not  save  ourselves, 
but,  even  more  horrendous,  it  habituates  us  to 
existing  conditions  which,  by  familiarity,  seem 
less  and  less  threatening. 

Once  our  minds  have  been  conditioned  to  that 
sort  of  thinking,  the  keen  edge  of  danger  is 
blunted,  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to  see  the  dark 
chasm  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stand. 

Action  at  this  time  may  well  change  hope  to 
confidence.  How  can  it  profit  any  of  us  to  avoid 
the  issue,  unless  by  so  doing,  we  seek  a  special  ad- 
vantage ;  unless  a  chaos  of  fear  will  help  partic- 
ular ambitions  ? 

Let  us  assume  a  report  of  the  nature  described 
in  the  American  proposals  is  placed  before  the 
Security  Council,  together  with  such  additions 
thereto  as  this  body  may  desire.  In  it  there  will 
not  be  found  a  derogation  of  the  dignity  or  might 
of  any  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  plan  will  build 
up,  in  all  the  world,  a  new  and  greater  strength 
and  dignity  based  on  the  faith  that  at  last  security 
is  in  sight;  that  at  last  men  can  walk  erect  again, 
no  longer  bent  over  by  the  numbing  fear  the  atom 
bomb  strikes  into  their  hearts. 

The  price  we  have  set  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
absolute  weapon  is  a  declaration  of  peaceful  intent 
and  of  interdependence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  expressed  in  terms  of  faith  and  given 
strength  by  sanctions — punishments  to  be  meted 
out  by  concerted  action  against  willful  offenders. 


That  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  the  United 
Nations — justice  for  all,  supported  by  force.  But 
there  can  be  no  unilateral  disarmament  by  which 
America  gives  up  the  bomb,  to  no  result  except  our 
own  weakening.    That  shall  never  be. 

It  is  for  us  to  accept,  or  to  reject — if  we  dare, 
this  doctrine  of  salvation.  It  springs  from  stark 
necessity,  and  that  is  inexorable.  My  country,  first 
to  lay  down  a  plan  of  cooperative  control,  welcomes 
the  support  of  those  countries  which  have  already 
indicated  their  affirmative  positions.  We  hope  for 
the  adherence  of  all. 

We  seek  especially  the  participation  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  We  welcome  the  recent  authoritative 
statements  of  its  highest  representatives.  From 
these,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  no 
longer  regards  the  original  American  proposals 
unacceptable,  as  a  whole  or  in  their  separate  parts, 
as  its  member  of  this  body  stated  at  an  earlier 
meeting. 

I  repeat  —  we  welcome  cooperation  but  we 
stand  upon  our  basic  principles  even  if  we  stand 
alone.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  pious  pro- 
testations lulling  the  peoples  into  a  false  sense  of 
security.  We  aim  at  an  effective  plan  of  control 
and  will  not  accept  anything  less. 

The  time  for  action  is  here.  Each  of  us  perceives 
clearly  what  must  be  done.  We  may  differ  as  to 
detail.  We  are  in  accord  as  to  purpose.  To  the 
achievement  of  that  purpose,  I  present  a  program 
in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which  have  been  placed 
before  you. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  discuss  or  vote  on  these  pro- 
posals at  this  time.  They  are  now  presented  for 
your  study  and  consideration.  But  I  do  ask  the 
Chairman  to  call  a  meeting  of  this  Commission, 
as  early  as  convenient,  to  debate,  if  necessary,  and 
to  act  upon  the  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  these  resolutions,  so  that  the  position  each 
nation  takes  on  them  may  be  recorded  in  this  Com- 
mission's report  which  must  be  drafted  by  Decem- 
ber 20,  and  presented  to  the  Security  Council  by 
December  31. 

I  shall  now  read  these  resolutions. 


724173 — 46- 
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Proposals  by  the  United  States  Representative  for  the  Consideration  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 

Certain  Items  to  be  Included  Among  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  in  the  Forthcoming 

Report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Security  Council 


/ 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  this  Commission  passed 
at  its  meeting  held  November  13,  1946,  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings,  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mission to  be  submitted  to  the  Security  Council  by  De- 
cember 31,  194G,  consists  of  three  parts : 

Part  I,  a  Summary  of  the  Proceedings  together  with 
the  Records  of  this  Commission  and  of  its  Commit- 
tees and  Subcommittees ; 

Paet  II,  certain  Findings  of  this  Commission  based  upon 
its  deliberations  to  date ;  and 

Part  III,  certain  Recommendations  of  this  Commission 
based  upon  its  Findings  to  date ; 

Resolved,  that  Part  II  of  said  report  shall  contain, 
among  others,  the  following  Findings  of  the  Commission: 

Part  II  Findings 
Based  upon  the  proposals  and  information  presented  to 
the  Commission,  upon  the  hearings,  proceedings  and  de- 
liberations of  the  Commission  to  date,  and  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings, discussions  and  reports  of  its  several  committees 
and  subcommittees,  all  as  set  forth  in  Part  I  of  this  report, 
the  Commission  has  made  the  following  findings : 

(1)  That  scientifically,  technologically  and  practically 
it  is  feasible, 

(a)  to  extend  among  "all  nations  the  exchange  of 
basic  scientific  information  on  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful ends",  * 

(&)  to  control  "atomic  energy  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes",  * 

(c)  to  accomplish  "the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons",  *  and 

(d)  to  provide  "effective  safeguards  by  way  of  in- 
spection and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions."  * 

(2)  That  effective  control  of  atomic  energy  depends 
upon  effective  control  of  the  production  and  use  of 
uranium,  thorium  and  their  fissionable  derivatives.  Ap- 
propriate mechanisms  of  control  to  prevent  their  unauthor- 
ized diversion  or  clandestine  production  and  use,  including 
inspection,  accounting,  supervision,  licensing  and  manage- 
ment, must  be  applied  through  the  various  stages  of  the 
processes  from  the  time  these  minerals  are  severed  from 
the  ground  to  the  time  they  become  fissionable  materials 
and  are  used. 

(3)  That,  whether  the  ultimate  fissionable  product  be 
destined  for  peaceful  or  destructive  uses,  the  productive 
processes  are  identical  and  inseparable  up  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced stage  of  manufacture.  Thus,  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  ensure  its  use  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  elimi- 
nation of  atomic  weapons  from  national  armaments,  and 
the  provision  of  effective  safeguards  to  protect  complying 


*Quotations  are  from  the  Commission's  Terms  of  Ref- 
erence, as  set  forth  in  article  V  of  the  Resolution  pro- 
viding for  this  Commission,  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  Jan.  24,  1946. 


states  against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions  must 
be  accomplished  through  a  single  unified  international 
system  of  control  designed  to  carry  out  all  of  these  related 
purposes. 

(4)  That  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy  are 
not  essentially  and  exclusively  matters  of  domestic  con- 
cern of  the  individual  nations,  but  rather  have  predom- 
inantly international  implications  and  repercussions. 

(5)  That  an  effective  system  of  control  of  atomic  en- 
ergy must  be  international  in  scope,  and  must  be  estab- 
lished by  an  enforceable  multilateral  agreement  (herein 
called  "the  treaty")  which  in  turn  must  be  administered 
by  an  international  agency  within  the  United  Nations, 
possessing  adequate  powers  and  properly  organized, 
staffed,  and  equipped  for  the  purpose. 

Only  by  such  a  system  of  international  control  can  the 
development  and  use  of  atomic  energy  be  freed  from 
nationalistic  rivalries  with  consequent  risks  to  the  safety 
of  all  peoples.  Only  by  such  a  system  can  the  benefits  of 
widespread  exchange  of  scientific  knowledge  and  of  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  be  assured.  Only  such  a 
system  of  control  would  merit  and  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  all  nations. 

(6)  That  an  international  agreement  outlawing  the 
production,  possession  and  use  of  atomic  weapons  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  such  system  of  international  control 
of  atomic  energy.  An  international  convention  to  this 
effect,  if  standing  alone,  would  fail  (a)  "to  ensure"  the 
use  of  atomic  energy  "only  for  peaceful  purposes"  *  and 
(6)  to  provide  for  "effective  safeguards  by  way  of  in- 
spection and  other  means  to  protect  complying  states 
against  the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions,"  *  and 
thus  would  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  terms  of 
reference  of  the  Commission.  To  be  effective,  such  an 
agreement  must  be  an  integral  part  of  a  treaty  providing 
for  a  comprehensive  system  of  international  control  and 
must  be  fortified  by  adequate  guarantees  and  safeguards 
in  the  form  of  international  supervision,  inspection  and 
control  adequate  to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms 
of  the  convention  and  "to  protect  complying  states  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions."  * 

Fxjether  Resolved,  that  Part  III  of  said  report  shall 
contain,  among  others,  the  following  recommendations : 

Part  III  Recommendations 

Based  upon  the  Findings  of  the  Commission  set  forth 
in  Part  II  of  this  report,  the  Commission  makes  the  fol- 
lowing Recommendations  to  the  Security  Council  with 
respect  to  the  matters  covered  by  the  Terms  of  Reference 
of  the  Commission,  which  Recommendations  are  inter- 
dependent and  not  severable,  constituting  together  and  as 
a  whole,  the  fundamental  principles  and  basic  organiza- 
tional mechanisms  necessary  to  attain  the  objectives  set 
forth  in  the  Commission's  Terms  of  Reference. 

(1)  There  should  be  a  strong  and  comprehensive  inter- 
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national  system  of  control  of  atomic  energy  aimed  at  at- 
taining the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  Commission's 
Terms  of  Reference. 

(2)  Such  a  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  should  be  established  and  its  scope  and  functions 
defined  by  a  treaty  in  which  all  of  the  nations  members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  entitled  to  participate 
with  the  same  rights  and  obligations.  The  international 
control  system  should  be  declared  operative  only  when 
those  members  of  the  United  Nations  necessary  to  assure 
its  success,  by  signing  and  ratifying  the  treaty,  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  and  support  it. 

(3)  The  treaty  should  include,  among  others,  pro- 
visions 

(a)  Establishing,  in  the  United  Nations,  an  inter- 
national authority  (hereinafter  called  "the  authority") 
possessing  powers  and  charged  with  responsibility 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  effective  administration 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  for  the  prompt  carry- 
ing out  of  its  day-to-day  duties.  Its  rights,  powers, 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  its  relation  to  the  several 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  should  be  clearly  estab- 
lished and  defined  by  the  treaty.  Such  powers  should 
be  sufficiently  broad  and  flexible  to  enable  the  authority 
to  deal  with  new  developments  that  may  hereafter 
arise  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  In  particular,  the 
authority  shall  be  responsible  for  extending  among  all 
nations  the  exchange  of  basic  scientific  information  on 
atomic  energy  for  peaceful  ends,  for  preventing  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  destructive  purposes  and  for  stim- 
ulating its  peaceful  beneficent  uses  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  all  nations. 

The  authority  should  have  positive  research  and 
developmental  responsibilities  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
forefront  of  atomic  knowledge  so  as  to  render  the  au- 
thority more  effective  in  promoting  the  beneficent  uses 
of  atomic  energy  and  in  eliminating  its  destructive  ones. 
The  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  atomic  research  for  de- 
structive purposes  should  be  vested  in  the  authority. 

Decisions  of  the  authority  pursuant  to  the  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  treaty  should  govern  the  opera- 
tions of  national  agencies  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  In  carrying  out  its  prescribed  functions,  how- 
ever, the  authority  should  interfere  as  little  as  necessary 
with  the  operations  of  national  agencies  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy,  or  with  the  economic  plans  and  the 
private,  corporate  and  state  relationships  in  the  several 
countries. 

(6)  Affording  the  duly  accredited  representatives  of 
the  authority  unimpeded  rights  of  ingress,  egress  and 
access  for  the  performance  of  their  inspections  and 
other  duties  into,  from  and  within  the  territory  of  every 
participating  nation,  unhindered  by  national  or  local 
authorities. 

(c)  Prohibiting  the  manufacture,  possession,  and 
use  of  atomic  weapons  by  all  nations  parties  thereto 
and  by  all  of  their  nationals. 

(d)  Providing  for  disposal  of  any  existing  stocks  of 
atomic  bombs. 


(e)  Specifying  the  means  and  methods  of  determin- 
ing violations  of  its  terms,  stigmatizing  such  violations 
as  international  crimes,  and  establishing  the  nature  of 
the  measures  of  enforcement  and  punishment  to  be  im- 
posed upon  individuals  and  upon  nations  guilty  of  vio- 
lating its  provisions. 

The  judicial  or  other  processes  for  determination  of 
violations  of  the  treaty  and  of  punishment  therefor, 
should  be  swift  and  certain.  Serious  violations  of  the 
treaty  should  be  reported  immediately  by  the  authority 
to  the  nations  party  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  Security 
Council.  In  dealing  with  such  violations,  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  should  agree  not  to 
exercise  their  power  of  veto  to  protect  a  violator  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  from  the  consequences  of  his  wrong 
doing. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  would  be  wholly  ineffec- 
tual if,  in  any  such  situations,  the  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  could  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
veto  of  a  state  which  has  voluntarily  signed  the  treaty. 

(4)  The  treaty  should  embrace  the  entire  program  for 
putting  the  system  of  international  control  of  atomic 
energy  into  effect  and  should  provide  a  schedule  for  the 
completion  of  the  transitional  process  over  a  period  of 
time,  step  by  step  in  an  orderly  and  agreed  sequence  lead- 
ing to  the  full  and  effective  establishment  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy.  In  order  that  the  transition 
may  be  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  with 
safety  and  equity  to  all,  this  Commission  should  supervise 
the  transitional  process,  as  prescribed  in  the  treaty,  and 
should  be  empowered  to  determine  when  a  particular 
stage  or  stages  have  been  completed  and  subsequent  ones 
are  to  commence. 


Scientific  Information  on 
Atomic  Energy 

On  December  13  the  Department  of  State  re- 
leased a  document  of  particular  significance,  the 
fifth  publication  in  its  United  States  and  United 
Nations  Eeport  Series.  The  book  is  entitled  The 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy:  Scien- 
tific Information  Transmitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  June  14-, 
194-6  -  October  14,  194-6.  Prepared  in  the  office 
of  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representa- 
tive  on  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, it  combines  in  original  form  the  six 
volumes  of  scientific  information  which  were 
transmitted  to  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Baruch  as 
a  basis  for  study.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Tolman,  Scien- 
tific Adviser  to  the  United  States  Representative, 
supervised  the  preparation  of  all  the  volumes. 
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[Released  to  the  press  December  4] 

At  the  request  of  the  United  Maritime  Consul- 
tative Council,  the  United  States  Government  on 
December  1,  1946  formally  transmitted  to  Trygve 
Lie,  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
recommendations  which  the  Council  adopted  at 
its  second  and  final  session  held  in  Washington 
October  24-30, 1946. 

In  June  1946  the  Secretary-General  had  re- 
quested by  telegram  the  views  of  the  United 
Maritime  Consultative  Council,  then  meeting  in 
Amsterdam,  on  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  a  world-wide  intergovernmental  shipping  or- 
ganization. The  Council  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  in  detail  the  possible  constitution, 
scope,  and  procedures  of  such  an  organization. 
The  committee,  which  consisted  of  representatives 
from  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Poland,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  met  in  London  on  July  18,  1946 
and  prepared  a  draft  plan  and  report  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  at  its  Washington  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober agreed  to  recommend  that  an  intergovern- 
mental maritime  consultative  organization  should 
be  established  as  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  agreed  further  that  each 
member  government  should  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion in  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  to  convene  a  conference 
of  all  interested  governments  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  organi- 
zation. As  an  interim  measure  pending  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  organization,  the 
Council  recommended  that  a  Provisional  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  be  established. 

The  proposed  permanent  organization  would 
provide  machinery  for  cooperation  among  gov- 
ernments in  the  field  of  governmental  regulation 
and  practices  relating  to  technical  matters  affect- 
ing shipping,  would  encourage  the  general  adop- 


tion of  the  highest  practicable  standards  in  mat- 
ters concerning  maritime  safety  and  efficiency  of 
navigation,  would  encourage  the  removal  from 
shipping  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  action 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  governments  en- 
gaged in  international  trade,  and  would  provide 
for  the  consideration  of  any  general  interna- 
tional shipping  problems  that  may  be  referred 
to  it  by  the  United  Nations.  The  proposed  or- 
ganization would  be  consultative  and  advisory 
in  nature.  Matters  suitable  for  settlement 
through  normal  processes  of  international  ship- 
ping would  not  be  referred  to  it. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Provisional  Coun- 
cil, a  temporary  consultative  and  advisory  organi- 
zation in  which  the  United  States  has  accepted 
membership,  would  provide  an  interim  forum 
for  the  consideration  of  shipping  problems  and 
would  also  advise  on  matters  relating  to  the  draft 
constitution  for  a  permanent  intergovernmental 
maritime  organization.  The  Provisional  Council 
would  meet  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  invi- 
tations from  the  member  governments.  It  would 
have  no  headquarters  or  staff  of  its  own,  func- 
tioning in  much  the  same  manner  as  did  its  pre- 
decessor, the  United  Maritime  Consultative 
Council,  which  expired  October  31, 1946. 


Resignation  of  Eugene  Meyer  as 
President  of  International  Bank 

Eugene  Meyer,  president  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  an- 
nounced on  December  4  that  he  had  submitted  his 
resignation  to  the  executive  directors  of  the  Bank, 
effective  December  18,  1946,  or  such  earlier  date 
as  his  successor  may  be  elected  and  take  office,  and 
that  it  had  been  accepted. 
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Recommendations  of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council 
to  Member  Governments 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  December  3, 1946. 
The  Honorable 1  .  .  . 

My  Dear  Mr.  ...  :  On  March  5, 1946, 1  wrote 
a  letter  to  you  in  which  I  outlined  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  wartime  United  Maritime  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  One  of  these  recommendations 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  temporary  con- 
sultative council  for  the  purpose  of  study  of  any 
shipping  problem  which  might  arise  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  United  Maritime  Au- 
thority controls  to  free  commercial  shipping,  such 
council  to  possess  no  executive  powers. 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council, 
which  resulted  from  those  recommendations,  held 
its  second  and  final  session  in  Washington,  October 
24-30,  inclusive,  and  expired  October  31,  1946,  by 
its  own  terms  of  reference.  The  Council  at  its 
Washington  meeting  had  before  it  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  views  of  the  United  Maritime  Consultative 
Council  on  the  establishment  of  a  world-wide  in- 
tergovernmental shipping  organization. 

The  Council  agreed  to  recommend  to  its  eighteen 
member  governments  the  establishment  through 
the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  of  a  per- 
manent shipping  organization  within  a  defined 
scope  excluding  matters  which  are  suitable  for  set- 
tlement through  the  normal  processes  of  interna- 
tional shipping  business.  As  a  temporary  measure 
pending  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation, the  Council  recommended  the  formation  of 
a  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council.  The 
proposed  Provisional  Council  would  provide  an 
interim  forum  for  the  consideration  of  shipping 
problems  of  a  technical  and  regulatory  nature 
when  referred  to  it  by  governments,  and  for  the 
consideration  of  shipping  problems  of  broader 
scope  when  referred  to  it  by  the  United  Nations. 
It  would  also  advise  on  matters  relating  to  the 
draft  constitution  for  a  permanent  intergovern- 
mental maritime  organization.    Its  powers  would 


be  consultative  and  advisory  and,  like  the  proposed 
permanent  organization,  it  would  not  handle  mat- 
ters suitable  for  settlement  through  the  normal 
processes  of  international  shipping  business.  The 
Provisional  Council  would  be  informal  and  would 
not  require  any  direct  appropriation  of  funds  from 
member  governments  since  it  would  have  no  head- 
quarters or  staff  of  its  own.  The  United  States 
has  accepted  membership  in  the  Provisional 
Council. 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  sent 
to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
a  brief  telegram  informing  the  Secretary  General 
of  its  action  and  stating  that  the  text  of  its  rec- 
ommendations would  follow.  It  requested  that  the 
United  States  transmit  the  text  of  these  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  General  on  December 
1,  1946.  It  is  probable  that  these  documents  will 
be  released  during  the  next  few  days,  and  I  desire 
you  and  your  colleagues  to  be  informed  in  advance 
of  publication.  I  shall  keep  you  informed  regard- 
ing developments  arising  out  of  the  recommenda- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  intergovernmental  maritime  organi- 
zation. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  these  matters,  I  should  be  glad  to 
supply  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Acheson, 
Acting  Secretary 
Enclosures : 

1.  UMCC  2/39 — Recommendations  of  the  United  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council  to  Member  Governments. 


1  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Representative  Schuyler 
Otis  Bland,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries;  Representative  Sol  Bloom,  Chair- 
man, House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions; and  Senator  Josiah  W.  Bailey,  Chairman,  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
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2.  UMCC  2/29— Draft  Convention  for  an  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organization. 

3.  UMCC   2/35 — Agreement   for   Provisional   Maritime 
Consultative  Council. 

Restricted  Revision  of 
UMCC  2/39  (Final) 


UNITED  MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE  COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Recommendations  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  to  Member  Govern- 
ments 

Adopted  October  SO,  1946 

The  United  Maritime  Consultative  Council  during  its 
second  and  final  Session,  being  unanimously  of  the  opinion 
that  an  Inter-Govemmental  Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization is  required  as  a  permanent  agency  in  the  ship- 
ping field,  recommends  to  the  Member  Governments  that — 

(1)  an  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  should  be  established  as  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  set  forth  in  the  draft  convention 
for  an  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organi- 
zation annexed  hereto ; 

(2)  each  Member  Government  take  appropriate  action 
in  requesting  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  to  convene 
a  conference  of  all  interested  governments  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  constitution  for  an  Inter-Governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  as  set  forth  in  the 
annexed  draft  convention ; 

(3)  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council  will  cease  to  exist  on  October  31,  1946, 
a  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council  should  be  set 
up  forthwith  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  Agreement 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Provisional  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Council; 

(4)  government  members  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  should  accept  as  soon  as  possible  the 
Agreement  for  a  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Coun- 
cil by  notification  to  the  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  accordance  with  Article  V  (1)  thereof. 


Restricted  UMCC  2/29 

(Final  Document)  October  30,  1946 


UNITED   MARITIME   CONSULTATIVE   COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  annexed  Draft  Convention  for  a  permanent  Inter- 
Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  was 
agreed  by  the  Second  Session  of  the  United  Maritime 
Consultative  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  Member 


Governments   and    through   them   to   the   Economic   and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Draft  Convention  for  an  Inter-Governmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization 

The  Governments  party  to  the  present  Convention 
hereby  establish  the  Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Organization"). 

Part  I.  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization 

Article  I.  Scope  and  Purposes  of  the  Organization 
The  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Organization  are : 

i.  to  provide  machinery  for  cooperation  among  Gov- 
ernments in  the  field  of  Governmental  regulation  and 
practices  relating  to  technical  matters  of  all  kinds  affect- 
ing shipping  engaged  in  international  trade,  and  to  en- 
courage the  general  adoption  of  the  highest  practicable 
standards  in  matters  concerning  maritime  safety  and 
efficiency  of  navigation; 

ii.  to  encourage  the  removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tory action  and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  Governments 
affecting  shipping  engaged  in  international  trade  so  as  to 
promote  the  availability  of  shipping  services  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  without  discrimination; 

iii.  to  provide  for  the  consideration  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  any  shipping  problems  of  an  international  char- 
acter involving  matters  of  general  principle  that  may  be 
referred  to  the  Organization  by  the  United  Nations. 
Matters  which  are  suitable  for  settlement  through  the 
normal  processes  of  international  shipping  business  are 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Organization ; 

iv.  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  among 
Governments  on  matters  under  consideration  by  the 
Organization. 

Article  II.  Functions 

Section  1.  The  functions  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
consultative  and  advisory. 

Section  2.  In  order  to  achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in 
Article  I,  the  functions  of  the  Organization  in  relation  to 
matters  within  its  scope  shall  be — 

(a)  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  upon 
matters  arising  under  Subsections  i  and  ii  of  Article  I 
that  may  be  remitted  to  it  by  Member  Governments,  by 
organs  of  the  United  Nations,  or  by  other  intergovern- 
mental organizations,  or  upon  matters  referred  to  it  under 
Subsection  iii  of  Article  I ; 

(b)  to  draft  conventions,  agreements,  or  other  suit- 
able instruments,  and  to  recommend  these  to  Governments 
and  to  intergovernmental  organizations,  and  to  convene 
such  conferences  as  may  be  necessary ; 

(c)  to  provide  machinery  for  consultation  and  ex- 
change of  information  among  Member  Governments. 

Section  3.  In  those  matters  which  appear  to  the  Organ- 
ization suitable  for  settlement  through  the  normal  proc- 
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esses  of  international  shipping  business,  the  Organization 
shall  so  recommend. 

[Article  III.  Membership 

Section  1.  Membership  of  the  Organization  shall  be  open 
to  those  members  of  the  United  Nations  which  sign  this 
Convention  without  reservation  as  to  subsequent  formal 
acceptance  or  which,  having  signed  this  Convention  with 
such  reservation,  later  deposit  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  their  instruments  of  acceptance. 

Section  2.  Membership  is  also  open  to  any  other  peace- 
loving  states,  not  Members  of  the  United  Nations,  upon 
I  recommendation  of  the  Council  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
I  vote  of  the  Members  of  the  Assembly  present  and  voting, 
subject  to  the  Conditions  of  the  Agreement  between  the 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations,  pursuant  to  Article 
XI  of  this  Convention.] 


Note. — Matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 

Article  IV.  Organs 

The  Organization  shall  consist  of  an  Assembly;  a 
Council ;  a  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  and  such  other 
subsidiary  organs  as  may  be  established  by  the  Organiza- 
tion from  time  to  time ;  and  a  Secretariat. 

Article  V.  The  Assembly 

Section  1.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  delegates  of  all 
Member  Governments.  Each  Member  Government  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Section  2.  Regular  meetings  of  the  Assembly  shall  take 
place  at  least  once  every  two  years.  Extraordinary  meet- 
ings shall  be  convened  within  sixty  days  whenever  one- 
third  of  the  Member  Governments  give  notice  to  the  Sec- 
retary-General that  they  desire  a  meeting  to  be  arranged, 
or  at  any  time  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  Council. 

Section  3.  A  majority  of  the  Member  Governments 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  meetings  of  the  As- 
sembly. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Conven- 
tion or  as  may  be  provided  expressly  in  other  Conventions 
which  confer  powers  on  the  Assembly,  decisions  shall  be 
by  majority  vote  of  the  Member  Governments  present  and 
voting. 

Section  4-  The  functions  of  the  Assembly  shall  be — 

(a)  to  elect  at  each  meeting  its  President  and  other 
officers  from  among  its  Members ; 

(b)  to  determine  its  own  rules  of  procedure  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein ; 

(c)  to  establish  any  temporary  or,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Council,  permanent  subsidiary  bodies  it 
may  consider  to  be  necessary  in  addition  to  the  Maritime 
Safety  Committee; 

(d)  to  elect  the  Member  Governments  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Council,  as  provided  in  Section  i  of  Article 
VI; 

(e)  to  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  to  decide  upon  any  question  referred  to  it  by  the 
Council ; 


(f)  to  vote  the  budget  and  determine  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  Organization,  in  accordance  with 
Article  X ; 

(g)  to  review  the  expenditures  and  approve  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Organization ; 

(h)  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Organization, 
provided  that  any  recommendation  by  the  Assembly  on 
matters  under  Sections  2  (a)  or  2  (b)  of  Article  II  shall 
require  a  majority  vote  including  the  concurring  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  Member  Governments  represented 
on  the  Council ; 

(i)  to  refer  or  to  delegate  to  the  Council  any  matter 
within  the  scope  of  the  Organization ; 

(j)  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  of  views  among  Member  Governments  on 
questions  within  the  scope  of  the  Organization; 

(k)  [Insert  powers  necessary  to  establish  a  Mari- 
time Safety  Committee.] 


Note. — Matter  in  brackets  []  is  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 

Article  VI.  The  Council 

Section  1.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  sixteen  Mem- 
ber Governments  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly.  Eight 
shall  be  Governments  of  nations  with  the  largest  interest 
in  the  provision  of  international  shipping  services.  Four 
shall  be  Governments  of  other  maritime  nations  with  the 
largest  interest  in  international  trade.  The  four  remain- 
ing members  shall  be  elected  with  regard  to  the  desir- 
ability of  adequate  geographical  representation  on  the 
Council. 

Section  2.  Member  Governments  chosen  by  the  As- 
sembly to  be  represented  on  the  Council  shall  be  so  rep- 
resented until  the  end  of  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Assembly.  Vacancies  on  the  Council  occurring  between 
regular  meetings  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  filled  by  the 
Council  which  shall  invite  another  Member  Government 
to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Member  Government 
withdrawing.  Governments  shall  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion. No  Government  shall  have  more  than  one  vote  on 
the  Council. 

Section  3.  The  Council  shall  elect  its  Chairman  and 
adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure  other  than  those  speci- 
fied herein.  Twelve  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  Council  shall  meet  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties  upon  the  summons 
of  its  Chairman  or  upon  request  by  not  less  than  four  of 
its  members.  It  shall  meet  at  such  places  as  may  be 
convenient. 

Section  4-  Any  Member  Government  not  represented  on 
the  Council  shall  be  informed  of  any  item  on  the  Council's 
Agenda  in  which  such  Government  is  directly  concerned. 
Such  a  Government  may  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Council  on  such  an  item  but  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote. 

Section  5.  The  Council  shall  receive  the  Maritime 
Safety   Committee's   recommendations    and   reports   and 
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shall  transmit  them  to  the  Assembly  or  to  Governments 
when  the  Assembly  is  not  in  session,  together  with  the 
Council's  comments  and  recommendations. 

Section  6.  The  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  As- 
sembly, shall  appoint  a  Secretary-General.  The  Council 
shall  also  make  provision  for  the  appointment  of  such 
other  personnel  as  may  be  necessary,  and  determine  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  service  of  the  Secretary-General 
and  other  personnel,  which  terms  and  conditions  shall 
conform  as  far  as  possible  with  those  of  other  United 
Nations  organizations. 

Section  7.  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  to  the  As- 
sembly at  each  meeting  of  all  action  taken  since  the  pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  Assembly. 

Section  8.  The  Council  shall  submit  to  the  Assembly 
the  budget  estimates  and  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Organization,  together  with  its  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Section  9.  The  Council  shall  conclude  the  agreements  or 
arrangements  covering  the  Organization's  relationship 
with  other  organizations,  as  provided  for  in  Article  XI, 
which  shall  require  the  confirmation  of  the  Assembly. 

Section  10.  Between  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  the 
Council  shall  perform  all  the  functions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion provided  for  in  Section  2  of  Article  II. 

[Article  VII.  Maritime  Safety  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  fourteen  Member  Governments  selected  by  the 
Assembly  from  the  governments  of  those  nations  having 
an  important  interest  in  maritime  safety,  of  which  not 
less  than  eight  shall  be  the  largest  shipowning  nations, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  ensure  ade- 
quate representation  of  other  nations  with  important 
interests  in  maritime  safety  and  of  major  geographical 
areas.      Membership   of   the  Committee   shall  be  for   a 

period  of  years.    Governments  shall  be  eligible  for 

reelection. 

Section  2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  5  of  Ar- 
ticle VI,  the  committee  shall  have  the  duty  of  considering 
any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Organization  and  con- 
cerned with  aids  to  navigation,  construction  and  equipment 
of  vessels,  manning  from  a  safety  standpoint,  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  collisions,  handling  of  dangerous  cargoes, 
maritime  safety  procedures  and  requirements,  hydro- 
graphic  information,  logbooks  and  navigational  records, 
marine  casualty  investigation,  salvage  and  rescue,  and  any 
other  matters  directly  affecting  maritime  safety.  These 
duties  shall  include  the  task  of  establishing  working  rela- 
tionships with  other  intergovernmental  bodies  concerned 
with  transport  and  communications  as  may  further  the 
object  of  the  organization  in  promoting  safety  of  life  at 
sea  and  facilitate  the  coordination  of  activities  in  the  fields 
of  shipping,  aviation,  and  telecommunications  with  respect 
to  safety  and  rescue.  The  committee  shall  make  regular 
reports  to  the  Council  and  make  its  recommendations  in 
respect  of  all  such  matters  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  Section  5  of  Article  VI. 

Note. — The  foregoing  sections  of  this  Article  are  tenta- 


tively suggested,  since  the  scope  and  functions  of  the  Mari- 
time Safety  Committee  will  be  developed  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  of  a  draft  convention  emerging  from  the  contem- 
plated technical  conferences.  ] 

Article  VIII.  The  Secretariat 

Section  1.  The  Secretariat  shall  comprise  the  Secretary- 
General  and  such  staff  as  the  Organization  may  require. 
The  Secretary-General  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
pursuant  to  Article  VI.  The  Secretary-General  shall  be 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  Organization. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary-General  shall  appoint  such 
staff  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  the  Organization,  under  regulations  to  be 
established  by  the  Council.  In  engaging  his  staff,  the 
Secretary-General  shall  secure  such  diversity  of  nation- 
ality as  is  compatible  with  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties. 

Section  8.  The  Secretariat  shall  maintain  all  such  rec- 
ords as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  all  branches  of  the  Organization  and  shall 
prepare,  collect,  and  circulate  such  papers,  documents, 
agenda,  minutes,  and  information  for  the  work  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Council,  and  its  subsidiary  organs. 

Section  Jt.  The  Secretary-General  shall  keep  Member 
Governments  informed  with  respect  to  all  activities  of  the 
Organization.  Each  Member  Government  may  appoint 
one  or  more  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Secretary-General. 

Section  5.  In  the  performance  of  their  duties  the  Secre- 
tary-General and  the  staff  shall  not  seek  or  receive  instruc- 
tions from  any  Government  or  from  any  authority  external 
to  the  Organization.  They  shall  refrain  from  any  actior 
which  might  reflect  on  their  position  as  international 
officers.  Each  Member  of  the  Organization  on  its  part 
undertakes  to  respect  the  exclusively  international  char- 
acter of  the  Secretary-General  and  the  staff  and  not  to 
seek  to  influence  them. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary-General  shall  perform  such 
other  tasks  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  this  Convention 
by  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  Council. 

Article  IX.  Legal  Capacity,  Privileges,  and 
Immunities 

{Section  1.  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  territors 
of  each  of  its  Members  such  legal  capacity  as  may  be  neces 
sary  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  the  fulfillment  of 
its  purposes. 

Section  2.  (a)  The  Organization  shall  enjoy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  each  of  its  Members  such  privileges  and  immu- 
nities as  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  purpose 

(b)  Representatives  of  the  Members  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, including  alternates,  advisers,  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Organization,  shall  similarly  enjoy  such  privileges 
and  immunities  as  are  necessary  for  the  independent  ex- 
ercise of  their  functions  in  connection  with  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

Section  3.  Such  legal  capacity,  privileges  and  immunities 
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shall  be  defined  in  a  separate  agreement  to  be  prepared  by 
:he  Organization  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
>ral  of  the  United  Nations  and  concluded  among  the 
Members.] 


Note. — Matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  reserved  for  further 
onsideration. 

Article  X.  Finances 

Section  1.  Each  Member  Government  shall  bear  the 
.alary,  travel,  and  other  expenses  of  its  own  delegation 
:o  the  Assembly  and  of  its  representatives  on  the  Council, 
>n  Committees,  and  on  subsidiary  working  groups. 

Section  2.  The  Council  shall  cause  to  be  prepared  the 
tnnual  budget  estimates  of  the  Organization,  and  a  state- 
nent  of  Ihe  Organization's  accounts,  including  all  receipts 
ind  expenditures,  which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  As- 
embly  in  accordance  with  Section  8  of  Article  VI. 

Section  3.  Subject  to  any  agreement  between  the  Or- 
;anization  and  the  United  Nations,  the  Assembly  shall 
eview  and  approve  the  budget  estimates.  [The  Assembly 
hall  apportion  the  expenses  among  the  Members  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Assembly.] 

Section  lt.  Funds  shall  be  advanced  by  each  Member 
Jovernment  to  cover  the  initial  expenses  of  the  Organi- 
ation,  which  shall  be  credited  to  its  contribution. 

Section  5.  Any  Member  Government  which  fails  to  dis- 
harge  within  one  year  from  the  date  on  which  a  budget 
s  approved  by  the  Assembly  its  financial  obligations  to 
he  Organization  resulting  from  that  budget  shall  have 
io  vote  in  the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  except  that  the 
issembly  may,  at  its  discretion,  waive  this  provision. 

Article  XI.  Relationships  With  Other 
Organisations 

Section  1.  The  Organization  shall  be  brought  into  rela- 
ionship  with  the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
icle  57  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  the  spe- 
ialized  agency  in  the  field  of  shipping.  This  relationship 
hall  be  effected  through  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Jations  under  Article  63  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  agreement  shall  be  concluded  by  the  Coun- 
il  as  provided  in  Section  9  of  Article  VI. 

Section  2.  The  Organization  may,  on  matters  within  its 
cope,  enter  into  relationships  with  other  intergovernmen- 
al  organizations  whose  interests  and  activities  are  related 
o  its  purposes. 

Section  3.  The  Organization  may,  on  matters  within  its 
icope,  make  suitable  arrangements  for  consultation  and 
ooperation  with  nongovernmental  international  organi- 
ations. 

Article  XII.  Headquarters  of  the  Organization 

Section  1.  The  headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall 
e  established  at — . 

art  II.    Provisions  Relating  to  Maritime  Safety 

Article  XIII 
It  is  contemplated  that  provisions  relating  to  maritime 


safety  will  be  developed  by  a  technical  conference  on  this 
subject) 

Part  III.    The  Convention  in  General 

[ Article  XIV.  Entry  Into  Force 

The  present  Convention  shall  come  into  force  when  16 
nations,  of  which  5  shall  each  have  a  total  tonnage  of  not 
less  than  1,000,000  gross  tons  of  shipping,  have  become 
parties  to  it  in  accordance  with  Article  XV.] 


Note. — Matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 

[Article  XV.  Accessions  and  Denunciations 

Section  1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  Gov- 
ernments may  become  parties  to  this  Convention  by — 

(i)  signature  without  reservations  as  to  subsequent 
formal  acceptance ; 

(ii)   signature  subject  to  formal  acceptance ;  or 
(iii)  acceptance. 

Acceptance  shall  be  effected  by  the  deposit  of  a  formal 
instrument  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Section  2.  The  present  Convention  may  be  denounced  on 
behalf  of  any  Member  Government,  insofar  as  that  Mem- 
ber Government  is  concerned,  at  any  time  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Convention 
comes  into  force  with  respect  to  that  Member  Government. 
Denunciations  shall  be  effected  by  notification  in  writing 
addressed  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization. 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization  shall  notify 
all  Member  Governments  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  thereof,  stating  the  date  on  which  such 
denunciation  is  effective.  Any  such  denunciation  shall  be 
effective  twelve  months  after  the  date  on  which  notification 
is  received  by  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Organization.] 

[Article  XVI.  Interpretation 

Section  1.  The  English  and  French  texts  of  this  Conven- 
tion shall  be  equally  authentic. 

Section  2.  Any  question  or  dispute  concerning  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  this  Convention  shall  be  settled 
by  the  Assembly  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  parties  to 
such  dispute  agree  or,  failing  such  mode  of  settlement, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in 
accordance  with  Article  96  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.] 

[Article  XVII.  Amendments 

Texts  of  proposed  amendments  to  this  Convention  shall 
be  communicated  by  the  Secretary-General  to  Member  Gov- 
ernments at  least  six  months  in  advance  of  their  consid- 
eration by  the  Assembly.  Amendments  shall  become 
effective  upon  receiving  the  approval  of  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  the  Assembly,  including  the  concurring  votes  of 
a  majority  of  the  Member  Governments  represented  on 
the  Council;  provided  however,  that  amendments  involv- 
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ing  new  obligations  for  Member  Governments  shall  take 
effect  in  respect  of  Member  Governments  which  have  ac- 
cepted them  when  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  Member  Governments  have  indicated  their 
approval.  If,  in  its  opinion,  the  amendment  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  justify  this  course,  the  Assembly  in  its 
resolution  recommending  adoption  may  provide  that  any 
Member  Government  which  has  not  accepted  within  a 
specified  period  after  the  amendment  has  come  into  force 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Organization 
and  a  party  to  the  Convention.] 


Note. — Matter  in  brackets  [  ]  is  reserved  for  further 
consideration. 


Restricted  Revision  of  UMCC  2/35 
Final  Document  October  30, 1946 

UNITED   MARITIME   CONSULTATIVE   COUNCIL, 
WASHINGTON,   D.   C. 

Agreement  for  Provisional  Maritime 
Consultative  Council 

Article  I.    Scope  and  Purposes 

The  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council  shall  be 
established  as  a  temporary  organization  pending  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  intergovernmental  agency  in 
the  maritime  field — 

i.  to  provide  machinery  for  cooperation  among  Gov- 
ernments in  the  field  of  Governmental  regulation  and  prac- 
tices relating  to  technical  matters  of  all  kinds  affecting 
shipping  engaged  in  international  trade,  and  to  encourage 
the  general  adoption  of  the  highest  practicable  standards 
in  matters  concerning  maritime  safety  and  efficiency  of 
navigation ; 

ii.  to  encourage  the  removal  of  all  forms  of  discrimi- 
natory action  and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  Govern- 
ments affecting  shipping  engaged  in  international  trade 
so  as  to  promote  the  availability  of  shipping  services  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  without  discrimination ; 

iii.  to  provide  for  the  consideration  by  the  Council 
of  any  shipping  problems  of  an  international  character 
involving  matters  of  general  principle  that  may  be  referred 
to  the  Council  by  the  United  Nations.  Matters  which  are 
suitable  for  settlement  through  the  normal  processes  of 
international  shipping  business  are  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  Council. 

iv.  to  provide  for  the  exchange  of  information  among 
Governments  on  matters  under  consideration  by  the 
Council. 

Article  II.  Functions 

The  functions  of  the  Provisional  Maritime  Consultative 
Council,  which  shall  be  consultative  and  advisory,  shall 
be — 

(a)  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  any 
matter  within  its  scope  as  set  forth  in  Sections  (i)  and 
(ii)  of  Article  I. 


(b)  To  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  mat- 
ters within  its  scope  upon  the  request  of  any  organ  of 
the  United  Nations  or  other  intergovernmental  specialized 
agency. 

(c)  To  advise  on  matters  relating  to  the  draft  con- 
stitution for  a  permanent  intergovernmental  maritime 
organization. 

Article  III.  Membership 

Membership  in  the  Council  shall  consist  of  those  gov- 
ernments which  notify  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  their  acceptance  of  this  Agreement,  being 
either  governments  members  of  the  UMCC  or  govern- 
ments members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  IV.  Organisation 

(1)  The  Council  shall  consist  of  all  Member  Govern- 
ments. 

(2)  The  Council  may  elect  an  Executive  Committee 
consisting  of  twelve  member  governments  which  shall 
exercise  such  functions  as  may  be  delegated  to  it  by  the 
Council.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  not  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Council  until  at  least  twenty  governments 
have  accepted  this  agreement. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  at  each  session  determine  the 
host  government  and  the  time  for  its  next  meeting.  Upon 
the  request  of  not  less  than  four  of  the  members  the 
Chairman  shall  summon  the  Council  for  an  earlier  date. 

The   Government  of  shall  convene   the  first 

meeting  of  the  Council  at  any  time  after  March  1,  1947. 

(4)  The  host  Government  arranged  for  each  session 
shall  designate  a  Chairman  who  shall  hold  office  until  the 
host  Government  for  the  next  following  session  has  been 
decided,  and  shall  provide  the  necessary  secretariat  for 
meetings  held  within  its  territory. 

(5)  Decisions  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present  and  voting.  Ten  Members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Council  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

Article  V.  Entry  Into  Force 

(1)  This  agreement  shall  remain  open  for  acceptance 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  shall  enter  into  force  when  twelve  Governments, 
of  which  five  shall  each  have  a  total  tonnage  of  not  less 
than  1,000,000  g.  t.  of  shipping  have  accepted  it. 

(2)  As  soon  as  this  agreement  has  come  into  force,  a 
copy  of  the  agreement  together  with  the  names  of  the 
Governments  who  have  accepted  it  shall  be  sent  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  for  registration  in  accordance 
with  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  VI.  Termination 
This  agreement  shall  cease  to  have  effect  upon  the  entry 
into  force  of  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  intergovern- 
ment  maritime  organization  or  if  the  membership  falls 
below  twelve.  A  member  government  may  withdraw  at 
any  time  upon  six  months'  notice  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings 1 


In  Session  as  of  December  8,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on   Refugees   (IGCR), 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
General  Assembly 


Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs   . 

German  External  Property  Negotiations: 

With  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

With  Spain 


Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 


FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 


Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 


Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 

UNESCO: 

"Month"  Exhibition 


General  Conference,  First  Session 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Communications  Division   .    . 


Search  and  Rescue  Division 

Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division  . 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women:  Fifth  Annual  Assembly 


February  26 

March  25 

March  25 

Lake  Success 

June  14 

Washington  and  Lake 

July  25 

Success 

Flushing  Meadows   .    . 

October  23-December  1 1 

(tentative) 

November  10 

November     27-Decem- 

ber  10  (tentative) 

September  3 

November  12 

October  24 

October  28 

November  4 

November  6 

November  21-Decem- 

ber  20 

November  19-Dece  ru- 

ber 10 

November  19-Dec  em- 

ber 7 

November  26 

December  3 

December  2-12 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 

Scheduled  for  December  1946  -  February  1947 

UNRRA  Council,  Sixth  Session 

Caribbean  Commission 

United  Nations: 

Meeting  of  Postal  Experts 

Meeting  of  Governmental  Experts  on  Passport  and  Frontier  For- 
malities 

Economic  and  Social  Council  * 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Pre- 
paratory Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated 
Areas 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO),  Sixth 
Session  of  the  Council 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committeemen  JSocial^Security 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 

Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 

ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining.    . 


Washington 
Curacao  .    . 

New  York  . 
Geneva   .    . 

Lake  Success 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Geneva   .    . 

Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 

London  .  . 
Paris  .  .  . 
Washington 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Montreal  . 

Melbourne . 
Caracas  .  . 
Caracas  .  . 
Lima   .    .    . 


December  10 
December  10 

December  10 
January  14-29 


January  20-February  28 

January  20-February  5 
January  20-February  5 
January  27-February  13 

January  27-February  11 
January  27-February  11 
February  6-20 
February  12-27 
February  17-28 
February  25-27 
February  28 

December  16 


December  18 


January  6-11 


January  7 
January  14 
February  4 
February  18 
February  25 

February  1 
January  12-24 
January  12-24 
February  3-12 


1  ECOSOC  Committee  and  Commission  dates  are  tentative. 
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Activities  and  Developments 


PICAO  EUROPEAN-MEDITERRANEAN  AIR- 
TRAFFIC  CONTROL  CONFERENCE1 

The  PICAO  Conference  of  the  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol Committee,  European-Mediterranean  Region, 
which  met  at  Paris,  October  28  to  November  2, 
1946,  was  held  to  complete  air-traffic  control  plans 
for  the  European-Mediterranean  region.  The 
PICAO  European  Area  Route  Services  Organiza- 
tion Conference,  which  met  at  Paris  in  April- 
May,  1946,  had  been  unable  to  complete  that  sec- 
tion of  the  agenda  covering  air-traffic  control. 

The  Conference  was  attended  by  the  following 
states:  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 
Representatives  were  also  present  from  the  Inter- 
national Commission  for  Air  Navigation 
(ICAN),  the  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation (IATA),  and  the  Combined  Air  Traffic 
Advisory  Committee  ( CATAC  ( E) ) .  Clifford  P. 
Burton,  consultant,  International  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trol, Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  repre- 
sented the  United  States  Government  at  this  Con- 
ference. 

The  meeting  developed  an  air  route  or  airway 
system  for  the  European-Mediterranean  region 
(including  Ireland)  similar  to  the  system  now 
utilized  in  the  United  States.  Only  the  heavily 
traveled  air  routes  were  designed  as  control  areas, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  necessary  for  air 
navigation  and  air-traffic  control.  This  concept 
is  new  to  the  European-Mediterranean  region  and, 
if  successful,  points  the  way  toward  world-wide 
adoption  of  such  techniques  and  procedures.  The 
British  Isles  were  not  included  in  the  plan,  since 
the  United  Kingdom  did  not  concur  in  the  concept 
agreed  to  by  all  the  other  representatives.  The 
European-Mediterranean  region  plan  was  inte- 
grated with  the  nearly  identical  air-traffic  control 
plans  for  the  United  States  -  occupied  portion  of 
Germany. 


The  quadrantal  system  of  flight  altitudes  and 
the  existing  PICAO  procedures  for  air  naviga- 
tion services  were  adopted  with  slight  modifica- 
tions. The  plan  calls  for  progressive  implementa- 
tion by  each  state  with  a  concluding  date  given  as 
January  1,  1947. 

INTERNATIONAL  WHALING  CONFERENCE* 

The  International  Whaling  Conference  was 
held  at  Washington  from  November  20  to  Decem- 
ber 2,  1946  to  consider  problems  pertaining  to  the 
conservation  of  world  whale  stocks.  Representa- 
tives of  19  countries  participated  in  the  Confer- 
ence. The  following  14  countries  were  represented 
by  plenipotentiary  delegations:  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Peru,  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States.  Observer  delegations  rep- 
resented the  following  five  countries:  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Portugal,  Sweden,  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

The  final  documents  of  the  Conference  are: 
(1)  an  international  whaling  protocol;  (2)  an 
international  whaling  convention ;  (3)  a  final  act. 
The  results  of  the  meeting,  embodied  in  these 
documents,  may  be  summarized  as:  the  codifica- 
tion and  expansion  of  existing  international  con- 
servation regulations  which  pertain  to  whaling; 
and  the  establishment  of  an  international  whaling 
commission  to  amend  these  regulations  from  time 
to  time  in  the  future  as  conditions  may  require. 

Since  regulations  previously  adopted  are  al- 
ready in  effect  for  the  1946-1947  whaling  season, 
the  protocol  agreed  to  at  this  Conference  will  be 
applicable  to  the  1947-1948  whaling  season,  and 
the  convention  will  apply  to  the  1948-1949  and 
subsequent  whaling  seasons.  The  final  documents 
will  remain  open  for  signature  until  December  16, 
1946. 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion. 

2  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences 
in  collaboration  with  the  Division  of  International 
Resources. 
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Economic  Integration  of  U.S.  and  U.K.  Zones  in  Germany 


/ 


[Released  to  the  press  December  3] 

Secretary  Byrnes  and  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, Ernest  Bevin,  made  public  on  December 
3  the  agreement  which  they  have  signed  on  behalf 
of  their  respective  Governments  which  provides 
for  the  full  economic  integration  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  zones  of  occupa- 
tion in  Germany  and  comes  into  effect  on  January 
1, 1947. 

The  two  Secretaries  of  State  declared  that  they 
considered  this  agreement  a  first  step  in  the  eco- 
nomic unification  of  Germany  as  a  whole  which 
they  hope  will  lead  to  discussions  with  the  other 
occupying  powers  for  the  extension  of  these  or 
similar  arrangements  to  the  other  zones  of  occu- 
pation. 

They  stated  that  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  have  become  equal  partners  in 
treating  the  two  zones  as  a  single  area. 

The  agreement  contemplates  an  economic  pro- 
gram designed  to  make  the  area  self-sustaining 
in  three  years.  By  this  program  it  is  expected 
not  only  to  decrease  the  costs  of  occupation  for  the 
area  but  also  to  make  possible  the  gradual  resto- 
ration of  a  healthy  non-aggressive  German  econ- 
omy which  will  contribute  materially  to  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  Europe. 

Text  of  the  agreement  follows : 

MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT1 

Representatives  of  the  two  Governments  have 
met  at  Washington  to  discuss  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  economic  fusion  of  their  zones  of  oc- 
cupation in  Germany.  They  have  taken  as  the 
basis  of  their  discussion  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 


1  Signed  on  Dec.  2, 1946. 


the  two  Governments  is  to  achieve  the  economic 
unity  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  reached  at  Potsdam  on  2nd  August, 
1945.  The  arrangements  set  out  hereunder,  for 
the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Zones, 
should  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
achievement  of  the  economic  unity  of  Germany  as 
a  whole  in  accordance  with  that  agreement.  The 
two  Governments  are  ready  at  any  time  to  enter 
into  discussions  with  either  of  the  other  occupying 
powers  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  these  ar- 
rangements to  their  zones  of  occupation. 

On  this  basis,  agreement  has  been  reached  on  the 
following  paragraphs : 

1.  Date  of  inception.  This  agreement  for  the 
economic  fusion  of  the  two  zones  shall  take  effect 
on  1st  January,  1947. 

2.  Pooling  of  resources.  The  two  zones  shall  be 
treated  as  a  single  area  for  all  economic  purposes. 
The  indigenous  resources  of  the  area  and  all  im- 
ports into  the  area,  including  food,  shall  be  pooled 
in  order  to  produce  a  common  standard  of  living. 

3.  German  administrative  agencies.  The 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  Commanders- 
in-Chief  are  responsible  for  setting  up  under  their 
joint  control  the  German  administrative  agencies 
necessary  to  the  economic  unification  of  the  two 
zones. 

4.  Agency  for  foreign  trade.  Responsibility 
for  foreign  trade  will  rest  initially  with  the  Joint 
Export-Import  Agency  (United  States-United 
Kingdom)  or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  estab- 
lished by  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief.  This 
responsibility  shall  be  transferred  to  the  German 
administrative  agency  for  foreign  trade  under 
joint  supervision  to  the  maximum  extent  permitted 
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by  the  restrictions  existing  in  foreign  countries  at 
any  given  period.  (All  references  in  this  agree- 
ment to  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  shall 
apply  to  this  agency  or  to  any  agency  established 
by  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  to  succeed  it.) 

5.  Basis  of  economic  planning.  The  aim  of  the 
two  Governments  is  the  achievement  by  the  end  of 
1949  of  a  self-sustaining  economy  for  the  area. 

6.  Sharing  of  financial  responsibility.  Subject 
to  the  provision  of  the  necessary  appropriations, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  will  become  responsible  on  an 
equal  basis  for  costs  of  approved  imports  brought 
into  account  after  31st  December,  1946  (including 
stocks  on  hand  financed  by  the  respective  Govern- 
ments), insofar  as  those  cannot  be  paid  for  from 
other  sources,  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions : 

(a)  For  this  purpose  the  imports  of  the  area 
shall  be  divided  into  two  categories :  those  imports 
required  to  prevent  disease  and  unrest  (Category 
A),  which  are  financed  in  decreasing  amounts  by 
appropriated  funds;  and  those  further  imports 
(including  raw  materials),  however  financed, 
which  will  be  required  if  the  economic  state  of  the 
area  is  to  recover  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  achieve 
the  aim  laid  down  in  paragraph  5  of  this  Agree- 
ment (Category  B) . 

(b)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  two  Governments 
that  the  full  cost  of  Category  A  imports  shall  be 
defrayed  as  soon  as  possible,  subject  to  sub-para- 
graph (c)  below,  from  the  proceeds  of  exports. 
Any  portion  of  the  cost  of  Category  A  imports 
which  is  not  met  by  export  proceeds  will  be  de- 
frayed by  the  two  Governments  in  equal  shares 
from  appropriated  funds. 

(c)  The  proceeds  of  exports  from  the  area  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency 
and  shall  be  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of 
Category  B  imports  until  there  is  a  surplus  of  ex- 
port proceeds  over  the  cost  of  these  imports. 

(d)  In  order  to  provide  funds  to  procure  Cate- 
gory B  imports : 

(i)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  make  available  to  the  Joint  Export-Im- 
port Agency  the  sum  of  $29,300,000  in  settlement 
of  the  understanding  reached  in  September,  1945, 
for  the  pooling  of  the  proceeds  of  exports  from  the 


two  zones  in  proportion  to  import  expenditures, 
which  shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States  contri- 
bution. 

(ii)  In  addition  to  this  sum  the  accumu- 
lated proceeds  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
Zone  (estimated  at  $14,500,000),  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  for 
the  purchase  of  Category  B  imports. 

(iii)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  provide  Category  B  goods  at  the  request 
of  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  to  a  value 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  contribution 
under  sub-paragraphs  (i)  and  (ii)  above. 

(iv)  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  will  make  available  to 
the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  in  like  amounts 
their  respective  shares  of  the  sum  to  be  used  for 
financing  purchases  of  essential  commodities  for 
the  German  economy  under  the  provisions,  and 
upon  ratification  by  the  Government  of  Sweden,  of 
the  accord  dated  18th  July,  1946,  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
Sweden  on  the  other. 

(v)  Any  further  sums  which  are  agreed 
by  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  to  be  required 
for  the  purchase  of  Category  B  imports  shall  be 
provided  by  the  two  Governments  on  an  equal  basis 
in  such  manner  as  they  may  agree.  To  the  extent 
that  either  Government  advances  sums  for  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials  for  processing  and  re- 
export on  special  terms  as  regards  security  and 
repayment,  the  other  Government  may  advance 
equal  sums  on  similar  terms. 

(e)  The  costs  incurred  by  the  two  Governments 
for  their  two  zones  before  1st  January,  1947,  and 
for  the  area  thereafter,  shall  be  recovered  from 
future  German  exports  in  the  shortest  practicable 
time  consistent  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  German 
economy  on  healthy  non-aggressive  lines. 

7.  Relaxation  of  barriers  to  trade.  With  a  view 
to  facilitating  the  expansion  of  German  exports, 
barriers  in  the  way  of  trade  with  Germany  should 
be  removed  as  rapidly  as  world  conditions  permit. 
To  the  same  end  the  establishment  of  an  exchange 
value  for  the  mark  should  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  this  is  practicable;  financial  reform  should  be 
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effected  in  Germany  at  an  early  date ;  and  the  ex- 
change of  full  technical  and  business  communica- 
tions between  Germany  and  other  countries  should 
be  facilitated  as  soon  as  possible.  Potential  buy- 
ers of  German  goods  should  be  provided  access 
to  both  zones  to  the  full  extent  that  facilities 
permit,  and  normal  business  channels  should  be 
restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Procurement.  The  determination  of  import 
requirements  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Joint  Export-Import  Agency.  The  procurement 
of  these  requirements  shall  be  dealt  with  as  follows : 

(i)  Procurement  of  Category  A  imports  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  financed  from  appropri- 
ated funds  of  either  Government  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  that  Government. 

(ii)  Procurement  of  Category  B  imports 
and  of  Category  A  imports  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  not  financed  by  appropriated  funds  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Export-Import 
Agency,  with  such  assistance  from  the  two  Gov- 
ernments as  may  be  desired. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph,  procurement  shall  be  from  the 
most  economical  source  of  supply.  However,  the 
sources  shall  be  selected  to  the  fullest  extent  practi- 
cable, so  as  to  minimise  the  drain  on  the  dollar 
resources  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  two  Governments  will  establish  a  joint 
committee  in  Washington  with  the  following 
responsibilities : 

(a)  In  the  case  of  commodities  in  short  supply, 
to  support  the  requirements  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  before  the  appropriate  authorities. 

(b)  To  determine,  where  necessary,  sources  of 
supply  and  to  designate  procurement  agencies  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  financial  responsibilities  and 
exchange  resources  of  the  two  Governments. 

With  respect  to  sub-paragraph  (a)  above,  the  two 
Governments  agree  to  assist  the  committee  in  ob- 
taining the  requirements  of  the  Joint  Export- 
Import  Agency  having  regard  to  all  other  legiti- 
mate claims  on  available  world  supply.  With  re- 
spect to  sub-paragraph  (b)  above,  where  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  rests  with  one  Government,  and 
the  designated  source  of  supply  is  the  territory 
under  the  authority  of  the  other  Government,  the 
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latter,  if  so  requested,  will  accept  responsibility 
for  procuring  those  supplies  as  agent  for  the 
former. 

9.  Currency  and  banking  arrangements.  The 
Bipartite  Finance  Committee  (United  States- 
United  Kingdom)  will  be  authorized  to  open  ac- 
counts with  approved  banks  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  Joint  Export-Import  Agency  is  operat- 
ing, provided  that  agreements  are  negotiated  with 
those  countries  for  credit  balances  to  be  trans- 
ferred on  demand  into  dollars  or  sterling.  The 
Bipartite  Finance  Committee  will  be  authorised 
to  accept  payment  of  balances  in  either  dollars  or 
sterling,  whichever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Joint 
Export-Import  Agency,  may  be  better  utilized  in 
financing  essential  imports. 

10.  Food.  The  two  Governments  will  support, 
to  the  full  extent  that  appropriated  and  other 
funds  will  permit,  an  increase  in  the  present  ration 
standard  to  1800  calories  for  the  normal  consumer 
as  soon  as  the  world  food  supply  permits.  This 
standard  is  accepted  as  the  minimum  which  wil 
support  a  reasonable  economic  recovery  in  Ger- 
many. However,  in  view  of  the  current  worlc 
food  supply,  a  ration  standard  of  1550  calories 
for  the  normal  consumer  must  be  accepted  at 
present. 

11.  Imports  for  displaced  persons.  Subject  to 
any  international  arrangements  which  may  sub 
sequently  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  dis 
placed    persons,   the   maintenance    of    displacec 
persons  within  both  zones  from  the  German  econ 
omy  shall  not  exceed  the  maintenance  of  German 
citizens  from  this  economy.    Supplementary  ra 
tions  and  other  benefits  which  may  be  provided 
for  displaced  persons  in  excess  of  those  available 
to  German  citizens  must  be  brought  in  to  Germany 
without  cost  to  the  German  economy. 

12.  Duration.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  two  Gov 
ernments  that  this  agreement  shall  govern  thei 
mutual  arrangements  for  the  economic  adminis 
tration  of  the  area  pending  agreement  for  the 
treatment  of  Germany  as  an  economic  unit  or 
until  amended  by  mutual  agreement.  It  shall  be 
reviewed  at  yearly  intervals. 

James  F.  Byrnes 
Ernest  Bevin 
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Conference  on  the  Palestine  Situation 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

Some  weeks  ago  I  stated  that  while  Mr.  Bevin 
was  in  New  York  I  would  discuss  with  him  the 
Palestine  situation.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Bevin  and 
I  have  had  several  conferences  on  the  subject. 
Among  other  things,  he  advised  me  that  a  meeting 
is  scheduled  in  London  in  January,  to  which  meet- 
ing the  representative  leaders  of  Jews  and  Arabs 
have  been  invited.  With  reference  to  that  meeting 
there  has  been  an  exchange  of  the  following  com- 
munications : 

December  2, 1946 — letter  from  Mr.  Byrnes  to  Mr. 
Bevin. 

December  2, 1946 — letter  from  Mr.  Bevin  to  Mr. 
Byrnes. 

After  investigation,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  per- 
manent solution  of  the  very  serious  Palestine  prob- 
lem will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  there  is  a  free  and 
full  conference  between  the  representatives  of  the 


British  Government  and  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
leaders. 

Mr.  Bevin's  letter  is  assurance  that  the  confer- 
ence in  January  will  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
conferees  to  meet  on  terms  of  equality  to  discuss 
whatever  proposals  the  several  conferees  desire  to 
have  discussed. 

In  view  of  his  assurances,  I  think  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  should  attend  the  confer- 
ence and  discuss  the  whole  problem. 

In  September  His  Majesty's  Government  invited 
the  United  States  to  send  an  observer  to  the  confer- 
ence. At  that  time  we  could  not  see  our  way  clear 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Mr.  Bevin  has  orally  re- 
newed the  invitation  of  his  Government  and  in 
view  of  the  assurances  contained  in  his  letter,  the 
United  States  Government  feels  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  should  attend  the  confer- 
ence. If  they  do,  the  United  States  will  accept  the 
invitation  to  have  an  observer  at  that  conference. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS  BETWEEN  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND 
THE  BRITISH  FOREIGN  SECRETARY 


[Released  to  the  press  December  7] 

December  2, 1946. 
Dear  Ernest: 

Eef erring  to  your  letter  of  November  29  as  to  the 
Palestine  matter,  I  note  your  statement  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  study  more  carefully 
m  suggestions  submitted  at  the  Conference. 

The  Jewish  leaders,  with  whom  I  have  recently 
-.onferred,  regardless  of  views  formerly  held  by 
hem,  now  regard  the  partition  proposal  as  the 


most  practical  long-term  solution.  My  opinion  is 
that  before  agreeing  to  attend  the  Conference  in 
January,  they  would  want  to  be  assured  specifically 
that  the  partition  proposal  favored  by  them  would 
be  fully  considered  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 
I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know  whether  the 
British  are  prepared  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  alternative  proposals  offered  by  the  conferees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Byrnes 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   DELEGATION   TO   THE 
COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS 

New  York,  2nd  December,  WJfi. 

Dear  James  : 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  2  about 
the  Palestine  Conference. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
assuring  you  that  all  proposals  made  by  the  Arab, 
Jewish,  and  British  Delegations  at  the  Conference 
will  be  given   equal  status   on   the   Conference 


agenda.  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  committed  in  advance  to  their  own 
proposals.  Nor,  of  course,  are  they  prepared  to 
commit  themselves  in  advance  to  any  other  pro- 
posals. 

His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  ready  to  con- 
sider every  possibility  of  reaching  an  agreed  settle- 
ment, and  will  study  most  carefully  all  subjects 
submitted  to  the  Conference. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Ernest  Bevin 


U.S.  Position  on  Repatriation  of  Prisoners  of  War 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE* 


In  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  the  number  of 
German  soldiers  made  prisoners  of  war  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  a  serious  problem 
behind  our  lines.  To  relieve  this  problem,  our 
military  officials  transferred  to  the  custody  of 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Luxem- 
bourg a  large  number  of  these  prisoners.  There- 
fore, the  United  States  Government  feels  a  respon- 
sibility for  their  release. 

Recent  figures  show  that  of  the  prisoners  taken 
by  the  American  forces  and  assigned  to  other 
countries,  there  remain  in  France,  620,000;  Bel- 
gium, 40,000;  Netherlands,  10,000;  Luxembourg, 
4,000. 

In  France,  where  the  largest  number  of  pris- 
oners of  war  were  transferred,  there  remain  on  the 
farms  approximately  280,000;  in  the  coal  mines 
approximately  40,000 ;  while  the  balance  are  em- 
ployed in  varied  occupations. 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  called  to  the  attention 
of  these  several  governments  that  under  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  convention,  these 
prisoners  should  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities,  and  the 
time  has  arrived  to  arrange  for  their  return  to 
Germany. 

The  War  Department  has  repatriated  all  pris- 

1  Released  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  New  York, 
N.Y.,  on  Dec.  5, 1946. 


oners  of  war  who  were  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept 153  Germans  and  22  Italians  (or  a  total  of 
175)  who  are  in  the  United  States  only  because 
they  are  in  hospitals  or  disciplinary  institutions. 

Under  direct  control  of  the  American  forces 
in  Europe,  there  are  about  96,000  German  pris- 
oners of  war,  including  those  in  Germany.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  release  these  prisoners  at  an 
early  date. 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  requested  the  several 
European  governments  to  release  under  a  grad- 
uated program  the  674,000  German  prisoners  of 
war  transferred  to  Allied  nations.  The  program 
will  be  completed  in  every  country  not  later  than 
October  1,  1947.  Consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  continuing  need  of  manpower  in  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  the  liberated  nations,  and 
therefore  there  will  be  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  prisoners  of  war  by  occupational  groups  in  a 
manner  which  will  least  disturb  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Europe. 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  have  advised  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  that  they  can  complete  the  repatriation 
of  prisoners  in  their  custody  by  next  July.  The 
Netherlands  expressed  accord  with  the  program. 
While  the  Secretary  has  not  yet  received  a  formal 
reply  from  France,  he  feels,  as  a  result  of  conver- 
sations with  officials  of  the  French  Government, 
that  France  is  in  accord  with  the  objectives. 
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U.S.  Position  Regarding  UNRRA 

BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


No  country  should  be  given  free  relief  unless  it 
has  adopted  all  reasonable  measures  to  help  itself. 

Under  any  impartial  application  of  this  test, 
some  of  the  UNRRA  countries  would  be  ruled 
out. 

If  a  country  is  maintaining  a  large  army  which 
has  to  be  fed  and  supplied  and  which  is  non-pro- 
ductive, should  such  a  country  be  eligible  for 
free  relief  ? 

The  maintenance  of  such  an  army  may  be  the 
right  of  any  country,  just  as  any  country  may 
experiment  as  it  chooses  with  its  economic  system 
even  though  doing  so  may  play  havoc  with  pro- 
duction. But  in  that  case  should  it  ask  or  expect 
gifts  of  food  and  supplies  from  other  countries? 

Should  a  country  expect  other  countries  to  fur- 
nish it  with  tractors  and  agricultural  implements 
at  a  time  when  it  is  employing  its  manufacturing 
facilities  for  building  tanks  and  other  weapons  of 
warfare  ? 

The  United  States  Government  is  pressing  f  or- 
!  ward  in  the  United  Nations  with  an  international 
organization  to  care  for,  repatriate,  or  resettle 
refugees.  This  is  because  the  facts  warrant  such 
■  an  organization.  But  the  United  States  does  not 
believe  that  post-UNRRA  relief  should  be  con- 
ducted by  an  UNRRA  type  of  organization. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  many  countries, 
which,  when  liberated,  had  no  organized  machin- 
ery for  procuring  and  shipping  needed  supplies 
'are  now  able  to  perform  these  services  for  them- 
selves. The  sooner  these  countries  take  over  the 
complete  responsibility  for  their  own  buying  and 
shipping  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
'everybody  concerned.  When  a  country  can  do 
I  these  things  for  itself,  it  can  usually  do  them 
better  and  cheaper  than  any  international  organ- 
ization which  may  be  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

UNRRA's  other  function  was  the  provision  of 
foreign  money  to  countries  which  lacked  the 
means  to  pay  for  food  and  other  imported 
supplies. 


A  moment's  reflection  should  convince  anyone 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  this 
field  also. 

Most  of  the  liberated  countries  are  gradually 
regaining  their  export  trade. 

In  addition  to  this  normal  method  of  provid- 
ing foreign  purchasing  power,  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  have  by  loans  and  otherwise 
added  enormously  to  the  foreign-exchange 
resources  of  the  world. 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment alone  has  supplied  foreign  exchange  in 
the  following  important  particulars :  3  billions  of 
dollars  through  loans  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
3%  billions  of  dollars'  credit  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment which  will  be  spent  all  over  the  world,  6 
billions  of  dollars  as  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  Bretton  Woods  institutions,  several 
billions  of  dollars'  credit  for  financing  lend-lease 
inventories  and  pipelines  and  the  sale  abroad  of 
surplus  property  on  credit.  Thus,  including  con- 
tributions to  UNRRA,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  available  a  total  of  nearly  20  bil- 
lion dollars  to  assist  in  restoring  and  stabilizing 
the  economies  of  other  countries.  Many  other 
countries  have  contributed  to  the  capital  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment and  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Indeed,  these  two  institutions  will  have  at  their 
disposal  some  15  billions  of  dollars  with  which  to 
give  assistance  to  United  Nations  countries  having 
need  of  such  assistance  for  reconstruction,  devel- 
opment, and  the  stabilization  of  their  currencies. 
These  two  international  financial  institutions  have 
now  been  organized  and  are  ready  for  operation. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  measures  have  been 
definitely  taken  for  the  provision  of  a  total  of 
about  30  billion  dollars  of  foreign  exchange. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  United  States  is 
abandoning  international  cooperation  in  refusing 
to  participate  in  relief  on  an  international  basis. 

"Excerpts  from  an  address  broadcast  over  the  NBC 
network  on  Dec.  8,  1946,  for  complete  text  of  which  see 
Department  of  State  press  release  881   of  Dec.  7,  1946. 
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It  has  also  been  charged  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  use  food  as  a  political  weapon. 

The  plan  of  the  United  States  for  continuation 
of  such  relief  as  may  be  necessary  in  1947  is  very 
simple. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  comparatively  few 
countries  will  continue  to  require  relief  after  the 
early  months  of  1947  when  UNRRA  completes  its 
task.  There  will  probably  be  only  three  or  four 
countries  in  Europe  which  can  qualify  as  requir- 
ing free  relief  in  order  to  avoid  suffering  and 

to 

hardship. 

The  United  States  proposal  is  that  each  nation 
should  immediately  consider  what  it  can  con- 
tribute to  the  common  1947  relief  effort.    The 
Administration  will  recommend  to  Congress  a 
generous  appropriation  for  this  purpose.    Each 
country  should  discuss  its  plans  with  others,  both 
those  planning  to  help  and  those  needing  help,  to 
obtain  their  views  and  to  coordinate  its  activities 
with  all  others  concerned.    The  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  used  as  a  clearinghouse 
by  all  such  countries.    The  United  States  would 
keep   the   Secretary-General   fully  informed   of 
what  it  is  doing,  and  others  should  do  the  same. 
In  this  manner,  nations  receiving  free  relief 
must  prove  their  need  for  it,  and  they  can  be  held 
to  a  much  closer  and  fairer  accountability  of  the 
use  of  food  and  other  free  supplies.     Those  in 
power  will  be  compelled  to  distribute  relief  food 
on  the  basis  of  need.    They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
feed  their  political  supporters  and  starve  their 
political  opponents. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  relief  problems  of  the  near  future 
are  not  of  a  character  which  would  warrant  grants 
of  enormous  sums  of  money  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  under  conditions  which  would 
leave  little  or  no  effective  control  by  the  grantor 
of  these  funds. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  determined 
that  they  will  not  send  free  shipments  of  great 
quantities  of  food,  trucks,  tractors,  and  other  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  many  of  which  they  desperately 
need  themselves,  to  countries  which  are  diverting 
their  manpower  and  facilities  away  from  the  pro- 
duction of  the  necessities  of  life  which  they  are 
asking  others  to  supply. 
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If  the  American  people  can  be  led  to  believe 
that  this  policy  constitutes  the  use  of  food  as  a 
political  weapon,  then  they  do  not  deserve  their 
reputation  for  native  shrewdness  and  common 
sense. 

Czechoslovakia  Extends  Deadline 
For  Tax  Returns 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6J 

The  Department  of  State  has  been  informed  by 
the  American  Embassy  at  Prague  that  the  No- 
vember 30  deadline  for  filing  returns  in  connec- 
tion with  the  increase  in  property  values  and 
capital  levy  tax  has  been  extended  to  March  31, 
1947  for  persons  who  do  not  reside  within  the, 
territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic. 

Formal  notification  of  the  extension  of  the 
deadline  was  made  to  the  Embassy  on  December  3 
by  the  Czechoslovak  Foreign  Office.  The  increase 
in  property  values  and  capital  levy  tax  was  con- 
tained in  Czech  law  no.  134  of  May  15, 1946. 

Information  available  to  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  other  aspects  of  the  law  is  printed 
in  the  Bulletin  of  November  17,  1946,  page  915. 

U.  S.  -  Netherlands  Commercial 
Policy  Agreement 

[Released  to  the  press  December  5j 

On  November  21,  1946  notes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Ambassador  of  the  Netherlands  and  tfu 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  embodying  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Netherlands  Government  and  th 
Government  of  the  United  States  concerning  com 
mercial  policy.  In  the  agreement  the  two  Govern 
ments  declare  that  pending  the  conclusion  of  nego 
tiations  at  the  proposed  general  internationa 
conference  on  trade  and  employment,  expected  t> 
occur  in  the  latter  part  of  194-7,  it  will  be  thei 
policy  to  abstain  from  adopting  new  measure 
which  would  prejudice  the  objectives  of  the  con 
ference. 

November  21,  194.6. 

Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  state 
ment  of  the  understanding  reached  during  the  dis 
cussions  concerning  the  "Proposals  for  Expansio 
of  World  Trade  and  Employment",  transmitte 
to  the  Netherlands  Government  by  the  Goven 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  tl 
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general  international  conference  on  trade  and  em- 
ployment contemplated  by  those  Proposals. 

Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  at 
this  conference,  the  Netherlands  Government  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
declare  it  to  be  their  policy  to  abstain  from  adopt- 
ing new  measures  which  would  prejudice  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  conference.    In  this  connection  your 
Government  has  indicated  that  it  may  need  to 
adopt  special  measures  for  the  Netherlands  and 
for  the  Netherlands  Indies  in  view  of  the  extraordi- 
nary conditions  consequent  upon  the  termination 
of  the  war.     My  Government  recognizes  that  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment to  take  certain  emergency  measures  during 
the  post-war  transitional  period,  and  in  fact  has 
provided  for  such  measures  in  the  aforementioned 
Proposals.    Any  such  emergency  measures  would 
not,  of  course,  prejudice  the  objectives  of  the  con- 
ference.    It  is  understood,  moreover,  that  modi- 
fications in  the  Netherlands  customs  tariff,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Customs  Agreement  of  September  5, 
1944  between  the  Governments  of  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  would  not  be  considered 
new  measures,  since  a  result  of  this  customs  agree- 
ment will  be  that  the  general  level  of  tariff  rates 
for  the  three  countries  as  a  whole  will  not  be  raised. 
Our  two  Governments  shall  afford  each  other  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  consultation  regarding 
proposed  measures  falling  within  the  scope  of  this 
paragraph. 

I  have  the  honor  to  suggest  that  this  note  and 
Your  Excellency's  reply  confirming  the  foregoing 
shall  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  agreement  be- 
tween our  two  Governments  concerning  this 
matter. 

Accept  [etc.]  Dean  Acheson 

November  21,  1916. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  of  today's  date  in  regard  to  the  under- 
standing reached  during  the  recent  discussions 
:oncerning  the  proposed  general  international  con- 
ference on  trade  and  employment,  and  hereby 
:onfirm  your  statement  of  the  understanding 
reached  as  therein  set  out. 

Accept  [etc.]  A.  Loudon 
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United   States   and    Italy,   1936-1946: 
Documentary  Record 

Progress  toward  the  drafting  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Italy  at  the  current  New  York  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  lends  timely 
interest  to  a  recent  Department  of  State  publica- 
tion entitled  United  States  and  Italy,  1936-191$: 
Documentary  Record.  The  documents  contained 
in  this  236-page  volume  present  a  chronological 
review  of  American  relations  with  Italy  beginning 
with  a  statement  by  Count  Ciano  on  October  25, 
1936  proclaiming  the  establishment  of  the  "Rome- 
Berlin  Axis"  and  ending  with  an  address  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  on  May  20,  1946  reporting  progress 
made  toward  peace  with  Italy  at  the  Paris  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  subject  matter  may  be  divided  broadly  into 
three  periods :  1936-41,  covering  this  Government's 
efforts  to  keep  Fascist  Italy  out  of  the  European 
War;  1941-45,  covering  the  conduct  of  the  war 
with  Italy  and  with  the  German  armies  in  Italy; 
and  finally  1945-46,  covering  post-war  efforts  to 
solve  outstanding  problems  involved  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  Several  docu- 
ments published  here  for  the  first  time  are:  the 
protocol  signed  November  9,  1943  relating  to  the 
Italian  armistice;  the  Instrument  of  Local  Sur- 
render of  German  Forces  in  Italy;  and  the  Sug- 
gested Directive  to  Deputies  from  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 
Explanatory  footnotes,  documentary  appen- 
dixes, and  maps  afford  background  information, 
make  clear  the  significance  of  many  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  provide  essential  connecting  links  in 
the  development  of  the  diplomatic  and  military 
events.  The  volume  was  compiled  and  annotated 
by  Mrs.  Velma  H.  Cassidy  of  the  Division  of  His- 
torical Policy  Research,  Department  of  State. 

Copies  of  United  States  and  Italy,  1936- 191+6 : 
Documentary  Record  (Department  of  State  publi- 
cation 2669,  European  Series  17)  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  for 
65  cents  each. 
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Full  Productivity  and  World  Trade 


BY  WILLARD  L.  THORP1 


A  number  of  elements  are  involved  in  the 
effective  functioning  of  an  economic  system: 
namely,  resources,  manpower,  capital,  technical 
knowledge,  immediate  organization,  and  the  gen- 
eral environmental  condition.  .  .  .  Under  every 
heading,  there  are  tragic  lines  and  reasons  why 
the  mention  of  full  productivity  is  anachronistic. 

Resources 

At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  the  war 
could  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  sources  of 
raw  materials  available  to  any  national  economy. 
However,  that  is  not  true  for  total  war.     In  the 
case  of  agriculture,  for  example,  the  very  earth 
itself  has  lost  of  its  productivity.     Five  years 
without  fertilizer  has  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  maintenance  of  the  soil,  and  a  small 
fraction  of  the  acreage  still  has  dangerous  mines 
and  unexploded  bombs  and  shells  plainted  in  it. 
In  the  great  food-producing  areas  in  Poland  and 
Russia  the  scorched-earth  policy  and  the  havoc 
wreaked    by    the    invaders    reduced    production 
levels  far  below  normal.    The  damage  done  to  ir- 
rigation and  drainage  projects  in  countries  like 
Italy  and  Greece  and  to  the  dikes  in  the  low  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  took  millions  of  Europe's 
best  acres  out  of  cultivation.    And  the  livestock 
picture  in  Europe  is  one  of  the  unhappiest  aspects 
of  the  agricultural  scene. 

To  consider  another  raw-material  item,  one  of 
the  most  pervasive  problems  in  Europe  is  that  of 
coal.  There  are  many  factors  responsible  for  the 
slow  recovery  of  coal  production  in  the  Ruhr,  but 
certainly  one  of  them  is  the  amount  of  destruction 
done  to   the  mining   facilities   during  the  war. 


1  Excerpts  from  an  address  made  before  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Management  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  on 
Dec.  6,  1946.  For  complete  text  of  the  address,  see  De- 
partment of  State  press  release  869  of  Dec.  6.  Mr.  Thorp 
is  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
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And    coal    is    a    primary    commodity    in    ever 
economy  in  Europe. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  no  country  ii 
the  world  relies  exclusively  upon  its  own  resource 
but  every  one  must  import  some  part  of  its  raw 
material  requirements.  When  the  foreign-trad 
machinery  breaks  down  and  nations  are  unable  t 
obtain  the  cotton  and  the  hides  and  the  silk  an 
the  copper  and  the  potash  which  they  need,  it  hs 
all  the  effect  of  an  actual  destruction  of  these  rd 
sources  for  them.  So  we  must  start  our  revie] 
of  the  economic  difficulties  in  many  foreign  cour 
tries,  recognizing  that  they  do  not  have  the  sani 
supplies  of  materials  and  readily  available  r< 
sources  to  work  with  as  they  have  been  accu 
tomed  to  in  the  past. 
Manpower 

There  are*  all  too  many  reasons  for  there  to  be 
limitation  on  productivity.  Millions  were  kilk 
and  wounded.  Other  millions  died  of  maltrea 
ment  or  starvation.  Still  other  millions  ha> 
never  returned  to  their  homes  where  their  wot 
habits  were  established— the  hundreds  of  thol 
sands  of  war  prisoners  still  held  in  work  camps 
other  countries  and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  < 
displaced  persons  in  Austria  and  Germany.  B 
even  those  who  are  back  at  home  are  not  real 
capable  of  full  productivity.  They  have  lived  ar 
are  living  on  limited  and  restricted  diets  for  t\ 
long.  Too  many  of  them  are  physically  unat 
to  do  the  work  which  they  used  to  do. 

Here  we  have  one  of  those  tragic  vicious  circl 
which  appear  all  too  often.  Men  are  unable  to  . 
a  full  day's  work  because  of  the  lack  of  nutrition 
the  failure  to  do  a  full  day's  work  either  limits  t 
food  which  is  grown  or  limits  the  goods  produc 
which  can  be  used  to  buy  food. 

To  these  basic  tragic  elements  should  be  add 
a  number  of  others  in  the  manpower  area— t! 
lack  of  housing,  for  example,  for  many  cities  h 
four  out  of  every  five  houses  destroyed  in  the  wi 
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Or  even  the  lack  of  such  ordinary  items  as  bi- 
cycles. I  am  told  that  in  the  Netherlands  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  economic 
activity  was  that  so  many  workmen  who  were  ac- 
customed to  bicycle  to  work  had  had  their  bicycles 
seized  by  the  invaders. 

It  is  probably  a  correct  generalization  that  the 
manpower  problem  in  Europe  is  not  based  on  the 
actual  number  of  men  and  women  available ;  there 
are  probably  as  many  at  work  as  in  1938.  The 
number  of  registered  unemployed  is  low  compared 
with  pre-war,  and  in  some  countries  there  are  seri- 
ous shortages  of  skilled  workers.  But  the  rate  of 
absenteeism  is  very  high,  and  for  many  reasons 
the  average  output  per  worker  is  substantially  be- 
low what  it  was  before  the  war.  What  does  full 
productivity  mean  for  such  people  ? 

Capital 

Here  we  face  the  direct  effect  of  bombing  and 
shelling,  much  of  which  was  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  economic  potential  of  the  countries  in- 
volved. Beyond  the  direct  war  damage  itself  is 
he  inevitable  process  of  looting  and  the  effect  of 
various  reparation  programs  on  the  defeated 
lations. 

Of  course,  the  industry  of  producing  statistics 
ilso  has  not  recovered  from  the  war.  Only  rather 
•ough  estimates  are  available.  However,  in  the 
»untries  in  Western  Europe,  one  may  place  the 
iverage  damage  to  structures  and  movable  wealth 
I  something  like  20  percent  of  the  pre-war  na- 
ional  wealth.  But  as  one  goes  eastward  the  pic- 
ure  becomes  progressively  more  serious.  In  the 
ase  of  Western  Germany  and  Greece  it  probably 
ras  nearer  50  percent,  and  probably  exceeds  one 
alf  of  the  total  pre-war  national  wealth,  exclud- 
ng  land,  in  Western  Russia,  Poland,  and  part  of 
Jugoslavia. 

One  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  for  the 
tfiole  war  period,  there  was  over-use  and  under- 
laintenance  of  capital  goods.  Unskilled  per- 
>nnel  contributed  its  share  to  the  damage.  In 
ie  case  of  rolling  stock,  where  the  length  of  life 
;  never  very  long,  the  lack  of  repair  was  almost 
3  important  a  factor  in  diminishing  the  amount 
f  effective  and  available  equipment  as  was  direct 
ar  damage. 

Capital  also  is  something  which  is  involved  in  a 
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vicious  circle,  since  capital  helps  to  produce  more 
capital — a  kind  of  compound-interest  operation. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  efforts  made 
over  the  last  30  years  by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its 
great  natural  resources  to  build  up  its  capital,  and 
realizes  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  next  five-year 
plan  it  will  still  reach  only  about  one  third  of  the 
level  of  wealth  already  achieved  by  the  United 
States,  one  realizes  the  difficulty  and  gradualness 
of  capital  accumulation.  And  machines  depend 
upon  machines.  The  operation  of  capital  equip- 
ment requires  a  whole  series  of  maintenance  items, 
spare  parts,  and  the  like.  This  process  is  sadly 
disorganized.  To  rebuild  this  system  of  supply 
for  machinery  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  task. 

Capital  is  a  word  which  refers  in  our  usage  both 
to  machinery  and  the  like  and  to  funds  which  may 
be  used  to  purchase  such  items.  Many  countries 
have  little  of  either.  And  our  high  level  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  United  States  is  probably  due  less 
to  superior  labor  or  resources  than  it  is  to  the  in- 
genious ways  in  which  capital  has  been  used  in  the 
process  of  production.  This  has  taken  a  long  time 
to  accomplish,  and  we  too  would  have  trouble  in 
recovering  if  we  should  suddenly  lose  a  substantial 
part  of  it. 

Technical  Knowledge 

One  of  the  less  heralded  accomplishments  of  the 
war  was  the  extent  to  which  technical  knowledge 
was  pooled.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  particular  made  available  to  each 
other  their  forward  steps  in  technology  and 
speeded  up  rapidly  the  cumulative  operation  of 
scientific  progress.  But  there  are  whole  areas  of 
the  world  which  during  this  same  period  were  cut 
off  from  these  new  developments.  I  offer  an  illus- 
tration from  a  business  firm  in  a  country  in  Central 
Europe  which  had  drawn  up  plans  for  its  recon- 
struction. Its  government  purchasing  mission  in 
this  country  endeavored  to  place  an  order  for  the 
necessary  machines.  Much  to  its  dismay  it  dis- 
covered that  the  machines  were  no  longer  manufac- 
tured and  that  an  entirely  new  and  different  proc- 
ess had  taken  their  place.  That  was  completely 
unknown  to  the  manufacturer  in  that  European 
country. 

While   I    have   been    talking   about   technical 
knowledge  at  the  higher  level,  it  should  also  be 

mi 
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noted  that  for  a  number  of  years  young  men  have 
not  moved  in  the  usual  numbers  to  take  up  their 
apprenticeship  in  coal  mines,  textile  mills,  and  the 
like.     There  are  millions  of  such  individuals  whose 
only  technical  skill  is  to  make  war  and  who  must 
now  be  educated  to  the  technique  of  making  goods. 
All  of  you  know  that  it  is  not  enough  to  possess 
the  necessary  elements  to  produce  goods.     There 
must  be  organization.     You  are  familiar  with  the 
accounting  term  of  a  "going  concern".     That  is 
one  case  where  the  whole  is  equal  to  more  than  the 
sum  of  its  parts.     One  serious  aftermath  of  the 
war  is  the  disruption  of  the  actual  and  immediate 
organizations  necessary  to  do  business.     Of  course, 
it  may  be  that  one  of  the  other  essential  elements 
is  missing.     There  may  be  the  machines  and  the 
labor  and  the  knowledge  but  no  raw  materials. 
But  it  also  may  be  that  there  is  no  one  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  energy  and  the  authority  to 
bring  the  elements  together  into  a  creative  whole. 
I  suspect  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  were 
able  to  produce  so  magnificently  during  the  war 
was  that  we  kept  our  "going  concerns"  going, 
and  we  shifted  them  from  one  line  of  production 
to  another  with  confidence  because  the  tested  or- 
ganization was  there. 

Organization 

This  problem  of  organization  is  perhaps  great- 
est in  the  defeated  countries.  The  program  for 
removing  Fascists  and  Nazis  from  positions  of 
authority  has  meant  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
individuals  who  would  normally  have  provided 
the  experience  and  continuity  for  the  resumption 
of  economic  activities.  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  quarrel  with  this  policy.  It  would  be  much  too 
dangerous  to  allow  such  people  to  continue  in 
positions  of  authority,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
it  will  take  time  to  replace  them  with  individuals 
of  equal  effectiveness. 

Environmental  Conditions 

Many  of  these  countries  have  been  going 
through  what  amounts  to  a  revolution.  Some  of 
them  are  operating  with  coalition  governments, 
including  so  many  varied  elements  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  move  vigorously  in  any 
single  direction.  National  budgets  are  far  from 
balanced,  and  already  we  have  seen  severe  infla- 
tion in  Greece  and  Hungary  and  partial  inflation 
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in  other  countries.  Transportation,  which  is  so 
essential  to  carrying  on  all  types  of  economic  op- 
eration, is  limited  by  shortages  of  rolling  stock 
and  damaged  port  facilities.  Everywhere  there 
are  foreign-exchange  controls,  and  many  coun- 
tries are  making  drastic  efforts  to  keep  their  inter- 
national payments  in  balance  by  elaborate  systems 
of  foreign-trade  restriction.  The  environment  ia 
hardly  conducive  to  effective  economic  operation, 

These  six  elements  in  the  economic  process  leac 
to  full  productivity.  We  cannot  provide  them  al 
to  other  countries.  We  cannot  actually  create  full 
productivity  elsewhere,  but  we  can  do  many  things 
to  assist  the  process. 

In  the  economic  field,  there  is  the  Internationa 

Trade   Organization,   suggested   by   the   Unite( 

States  many  months  ago  and  recently  considers 

at  some  length  by  the  representatives  of  17  coun 

tries  at  a  conference  in  London.     Its  purpose  i 

the  creating  of  conditions  leading  more  direct! 

to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  employmenl 

It  is  concerned  with  the  reduction  of  barriers  t 

trade,  both  those  created  by  governments,  lild 

tariffs  and  quota  systems,  and  those  created  bj 

private  groups,  like  the  allocation-of-the-marke 

agreements  made  by  cartels.     The  Internationa 

Trade  Organization  would  also  tackle  those  grea 

and  difficult  problems  which  arise  when  particii 

lar  commodities  produced  in  many  countries  d^ 

velop  conditions  of  burdensome  surpluses.     I 

general,  it  would  be  a  continuing  internations 

agency  concerned  with  the  problems  arising  i 

connection  with  the  international  exchange  < 

goods  and  services. 

Thus  we  have  a  broad  international  econom 
program,  aimed  not  only  at  helping  countries  1 
recover  something  like  their  normal  economic  h: 
but  also  at  creating  a  world  environment  coi 
ducive  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and  tl 
upward  trend  of  living  standards  everywher 
This  can  well  be  called  an  American  prograi 
not  so  much  because  its  broad  outlines  happj 
to  have  been  developed  largely  in  the  Unite 
States  but  because  it  is  so  consistent  with  our  ov 
concepts  of  economic  progress. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  world  terms,  full  produ 
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tivity  cannot  be  achieved  if  each  nation  endeavors 
to  attain  self-sufficiency— if  the  flow  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  finished  goods  is  governed  by  the  im- 
position of  artificial  interferences  rather  than  by 
the  operation  of  economic  forces.  We  could  raise 
bananas  in  greenhouses  in  the  United  States,  but 
no  world  economic  efficiency  expert  would  recom- 
mend it. 

High  barriers  to  trade,  like  those  which  were 
built  in  the  late  twenties  and  thirties,  have  no 
place  in  a  world  concerned  with  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  do  not  like  to  see  energy  wasted. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  opportunities  lost.  We  have 
a  kind  of  "instinct  of  workmanship"  which  makes 
full  productivity  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  We 
would  not  impose  our  system  on  other  countries, 
but  we  do  want  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to 
create  the  environment  in  which  this  objective  can 
be  achieved. 

United  States  Interest  in  India 

STATEMENT  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 

[Released  to  the  press  on  December  3] 

The  United  States  awaits  with  deep  concern  the 
outcome  of  the  current  talks  in  London  between 
the  Indian  political  leaders  and  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  most  strongly  that  it  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  world, 
for  its  leaders  to  grasp  this  opportunity  to  estab- 
ish  a  stable  and  peaceful  India. 

The  crux  of  the  internal  problem  now  confront- 
ng  India  appears  to  arise  from  differences  of 
>pinion  between  the  two  principal  parties  as  to 
he  conditions  under  which  provinces  can  elect  to 
oin  or  remain  out  of  sub-federations  in  northwest 
.nd  northeast  India.  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
ndian  leaders  show  the  magnanimous  spirit  the 
■ccasion  demands  they  can  go  forward  together 
n  the  basis  of  the  clear  provisions  on  this  point 
ontamed  in  the  constitutional  plan  proposed  by 
be  British  Cabinet  Mission  last  spring  to  forge 
n  Indian  federal  union  in  which  all  elements  of 
ie  population  have  ample  scope  to  achieve  their 
gitimate  political  and  economic  aspirations. 
The  United  States  has  long  taken  a  sympathetic 
iterest  in  the  progressive  realization  of  India's 
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political  destiny.  It  has  welcomed  the  forward- 
looking  spirit  behind  the  comprehensive  programs 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  advancement  re- 
cently formulated  in  that  country.  Lastly,  by  our 
recent  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  interim  government  of  India,  we  have 
expressed  in  tangible  form  our  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  Indian  leaders  to  make  the  vital  de- 
cisions that  lie  immediately  ahead,  with  full 
awareness  that  their  actions  at  this  moment  in  his- 
tory may  directly  affect  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  generations  to  come. 

Visit  of  Former  Siamese  Regent 

His  Excellency  Pridi  Banomyong,  former  Ee- 
gent  and  former  Prime  Minister  of  Siam,  and 
Madame  Pridi  arrived  in  Washington  on  Satur- 
day, December  7,  and  will  stay  at  the  Blair-Lee 
House  as  guests  of  the  Government  until  Wednes- 
day, December  11. 

Air-Transport  Agreements  With 
Australia  and  New  Zealand 

The  Department  of  State  announced  that  on 
December  3  the  United  States  concluded  bilateral 
air-transport  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  climaxing  several  months  of  discussions 
in  Washington  between  the  Department  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  representatives.1  The  agreements 
were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  and 
Ambassador  Norman  Makin.  Capt.  Edgar  C. 
Johnston,  Assistant  Director  General  of  Civil 
Aviation,  signed  for  Australia,  while  the  New 
Zealand  Minister,  Sir  Carl  Berendsen,  and  John 
S.  Reid,  First  Secretary  of  Legation,  signed  for 
New  Zealand. 

The  route  to  be  operated  by  the  American 
air  service  to  Australia  will  proceed  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Sydney  via  Honolulu,  Canton 
Island,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  an  optional  stop  at 

1  For  texts  of  the  agreements,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  861  of  Dec.  3,  1946. 
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New  Caledonia,  with  provision  for  an  extension 
from  Sydney  to  Melbourne  at  such  time  as  the 
latter  is  designated  as  a  terminal  for  international 
air  services.  The  route  to  New  Zealand  follows 
the  foregoing  route  to  Australia  as  far  as  the  op- 
tional stop  at  New  Caledonia,  and  there  branches 
to  Auckland.  Pan  American  World  Airways 
System  is  the  American  company  certificated  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  operate  to  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Australian  airline  will  operate  to  San 
Francisco  via  an  optional  stop  at  New  Caledonia, 
the  Fiji  Islands,  Canton  Island,  and  Honolulu, 
with  an  optional  extension  from  San  Francisco 
to  Vancouver.  The  New  Zealand  service  is 
authorized  over  the  same  route,  omitting  the  op- 
tional stop  at  New  Caledonia. 

The  agreements  permit  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  designate  a  single  airline  to  exercise 
jointly  the  respective  rights  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  those  two  Governments,  provided  sub- 
stantial ownership  and  effective  control  of  such 
airline  are  vested  in  nationals  of  the  two 
countries. 

Most  of  the  provisions  in  the  two  agreements 
are  identical,  a  number  of  them  being  based  on 
the  standard  clauses  drafted  at  the  Chicago 
aviation  conference  in  1944.  Also  included  are 
certain  provisions  contained  in  the  United  States- 
British  air-transport  agreement  signed  at  Ber- 
muda in  February  1946,1  such  as  those  relating  to 
settlement  of  disputes,  Fifth-Freedom  traffic,  and 
determination  of  rates. 


U.S.  Reclaims  Burma  Lend-Lease  Lead 

To  ease  a  serious  lead  shortage  in  this  country, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  obtained 
450  tons  of  pig  lead  of  lend-lease  origin  located 
at  Rangoon,  Burma,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced on  December  6. 

The  lead,  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
shortly  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, was  part  of  a  former  lend-lease  shipment 
destined  for  China  which  never  arrived  there  be- 
cause of  the  wartime  Japanese  occupation  of 
Burma. 


1  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7, 1946,  p.  584. 
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Fur  Limitation  Rumor  Denied 

[Released  to  the  press  December  6] 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  a  rumor  is  being  widely 
circulated  in  fur-trade  circles  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  intends  to  impose  restrictive  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  fox  furs  and  mink,  limiting  their  import 
to  15  percent  of  the  amounts  entering  from  any 
country  in  the  pre-war  period. 

There  is  no  substance  whatsoever  to  this  rumor 


"Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression" 
Volume  VII 

Volume  VII,  the  fifth  of  a  set  of  eight  volume! 
entitled  Nasi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  has  beei 
released  for  publication  by  the  Office  of  Chief  o. 
Counsel  for  Prosecution  of  Axis  Criminality,  th 
War  Department  announced  on  November  30.  Th 
books  are  being  sold  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  $18  a  set  but  are  being  distributed  a 
each  volume  is  completed. 

Volume  VII  contains  documentary  evidence  in 
troduced  during  the  trial,  as  well  as  many  docu 
ments  used  for  background  material  in  the  cas 
against  the  major  Nazi  war  criminals. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Syria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Syria,  D 
Costi  K.  Zurayk,  presented  his  credentials  to  tl 
President  on  December  3.  For  text  of  the  Mini 
ter's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  see  D 
partment  of  State  press  release  859  of  Decemb 
3, 1946. 

Austria 

The  newly  appointed  Minister  of  Austria,  E 
Ludwig  Kleinwachter,  presented  his  credentials 
the  President  on  December  4.  For  texts  of  tj 
Minister's  remarks  and  the  President's  reply,  s 
Department  of  State  press  release  864  of  Decemb 
4, 1946. 
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Addresses  and  Statements  of  the  Week 


Paul  V.  McNutt,  American  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson .... 


Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs 

William  Benton,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Affairs 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson .... 


Spruille  Braden,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  American  Republic 
Affairs 

The  Secretary  of  State 


Acting  Secretary  Acheson . 


["he  Secretary  of  State 


Acting  Secretary  Acheson 


On  the  subject  of  American-Philippine  relations. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  856  of  Dec.  2. 
Not  printed. 

Statement  on  India.  Text  issued  as  press  re- 
lease 862  of  Dec.  3.     Printed  in  this  issue. 

"Full  Productivity  and  World  Trade."  Text 
issued  as  press  release  869  of  Dec.  6.  Ex- 
cerpts printed  in  this  issue. 

"A  Decent  Respect  for  the  Opinions  of  Man- 
kind." Text  issued  as  press  release  873  of 
Dec.  6.     Not  printed. 

Statement  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  Text  issued  as  press  release  874  of 
Dec.  6.     Not  printed. 

Statement  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  877  of  Dec.  6. 
Not  printed. 

Statement  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  878  of  Dec.  6. 
Not  printed. 

"U.  S.  Position  Regarding  UNRRA."  Text 
issued  as  press  release  881  of  Dec.  7.  Ex- 
cerpts printed  in  this  issue. 

Statement  on  the  Palestine  situation.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  882  of  Dec.  7.  Print- 
ed in  this  issue. 

Statement  on  death  of  Cimon  P.  Diamanto- 
poulos,  Ambassador  of  Greece.  Text  issued 
as  press  release  883  of  Dec.  7.  Not 
printed. 


Delivered  before  the  Democratic 
Women's  Club  in  Washing- 
ton on  Dec.  2. 

Made  on  Dec.  3. 


Delivered  before  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Man- 
agement in  New  York  on 
Dec.  6. 

Delivered  before  the  American 
Club  in  Paris  on  Dec.  5. 

Made  on  Dec.  6. 


Made  on  Dec.  6. 


Made  on  Dec.  6. 


Broadcast    over   the    NBC    net- 
work on  Dec.  8. 

Made  on  Dec.  7. 


Made  on  Dec.  7. 
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Appointment  of  Officers 

Willard  L.  Thorp  was  administered  the  oath  of  office 
or  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  on 
.'ovember  15,  1946. 

Charles  E.  Bohlen  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
ary,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  effective  November  13, 1946. 

H.  Gerald  Smith  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant 
ecretary,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  American 
Republic  Affairs,  effective  October  20,  1946. 

Carl  B.  Spaeth  as  Consultant,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
ecretary  for  American  Republic  Affairs,  effective  Novem- 
er  1,  1946. 

Otto  E.  Guthe  as  Chief,  Division  of  Map  Intelligence 
id  Cartography,  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordination  and 
iaison,  effective  September  22,  1946. 


Departmental  Regulations 

116.1  To  the  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser  (LE),  pub- 
lished in  the  Bulletin  of  November  10,  1946,  page  874,  add 
the  following: 

I  Functions   (continued). 

D        Administration.     (Added  12-1-46) 

1  Providing  legal  services  for  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration  and  for  the  Offices  and  Di- 
visions under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration. 

II  Organization    (continued). 

C        Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Administration  and 
Foreign   Service.     (Added  12-1-46) 
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CARTOHYPNOSIS 


by  S.  W.  Boggs 


Hypnotism  by  cartography  may  occur  when  people  accept 
maps  uncritically.  Self -hypnotism  and  illusion  are  some- 
times experienced  innocently.  Mass  hypnotism  is  practised 
by  those  who  desire  to  delude  the  public.  People  can  seldom 
be  hypnotized  against  their  will.  Maps  may  be  employed  to 
de-hypnotise  people  and  to  awaken  them  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  world  today. 


Many  primitive  societies  are  quite  unaccustomed 
to  maps.  For  them,  territorial  and  boundary 
questions  are  relatively  simple  and  radically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  map-conscious  nations.  For 
example,  when  two  tribes  in  a  certain  region  near 
the  Indian-Afghan  frontier  find  difficulty  in  agree- 
ing upon  a  common  tribal  boundary  they  some- 
times have  recourse,  as  recounted  by  Col.  A.  H. 
McMahon,  to  laying  down  a  boundary  by  oath.  A 
leading  man  of  one  side  is  prevailed  upon  to  un- 
dergo the  ordeal  and  is  accepted  by  both  sides. 
Holding  the  Koran  firmly  on  his  bare  head,  the 
soles  of  his  feet  being  bare  and  cleansed  of  every 
particle  of  his  own  tribal  soil,  and  having  taken 
every  precaution  to  save  his  soul  from  perjury,  he 
steps  out,  amid  a  scene  of  excited  tribesmen,  and 
the  course  he  follows  becomes  the  unquestioned 
boundary  line.  It  may  unexpectedly  diverge 
widely  from  both  claims,  but  salient  points  are 
sometimes  found  to  be  marked  by  crumbling  rock 
cairns  of  great  age  whose  existence  had  long  been 
forgotten.  Boundary  makers  of  many  nations 
wish  their  tasks  were  as  simple  and  as  easy ! 

Map-conscious  people,  however,  usually  accept 
subconsciously  and  uncritically  the  ideas  that  are 
suggested  to  them  by  maps.    This  is  true  in  part 
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because  maps  appear  to  represent  facts  pertaining 
to  mother  earth  herself;  veracity  and  authority 
beyond  their  deserts  are  frequently  attributed  to 
them.  In  what  may  be  called  "cartohypnosis"  or 
"hypnotism  by  cartography",  the  map  user  or  the 
audience  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  suggestibility  in 
respect  to  stimuli  aroused  by  the  map  and  its  ex- 
planatory text. 

Sometimes  self-hypnotism  and  illusion  occur 
quite  innocently.  Frequently,  however,  a  sort  of 
mass  hypnotism  is  practiced  by  men  who  attempt 
to  delude  the  public.  Maps  may  also  be  used  ef- 
fectively to  dehypnotize  people;  we  should  there- 
fore consider  what  maps  may  be  made,  and  how 
they  may  be  used,  to  awaken  people  to  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  world  and  the  problems 
of  our  times. 

Illusion  and  Confusion 

The  innocence  of  some  people's  illusions  when 
they  look  at  maps  uncritically  reminds  one  of  a 
four-year-old  child's  question,  "Why  do  I  see 
things  when  I  shut  my  eyes  that  aren't  there  when 
I  open  them  ?"  People  often  suppose  that  maps  re- 
veal facts  which,  if  they  were  wide  awake  to  maps, 
they  would  realize  are  not  shown  at  all.  An  ex- 
ample of  illusion  and  confusion,  arising  from  use 
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of  the  over-familiar  Mercator  projection,  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  map  (fig.  la)  1  on  which 
there  is  added  a  long  straight  line  indicating  the 
true  compass  course  known  to  mariners  as  "east  by 
north".  On  the  Mercator  map  every  continuous 
true  compass  direction  is  a  straight  line,2  whereas 
on  the  earth  all  such  lines  are  spirals— except  the 
meridians  (great  circles)  and  the  parallels  (small 
circles) .  The  "E  x  N"  line  in  figure  lb  illustrates 
how  such  a  spiral  goes  around  the  earth  an  infinite 

1  Glossy  reproduc- 
tion prints  of  all  of 
the  illustrations  are 
available  from  the 
Division  of  Publi- 
cations, Depart- 
ment of  State,  upon 
request,  if  desired 
for  plate  making. 

"The  Mercator 
map  projection  is 
one  in  which  the 
parallels  of  lati- 
tude, represented 
by     straight    lines, 

are  mathematically 

spaced    in    such    a 

way    that,    at    any 

point  on  the  map, 

the        north-south 

and  east-west  scales 

are    identical.      In 

consequence,    every 

true  compass  direc- 
tion or  course  is  a 

straight  line  of  in- 
definite   extension ; 

this  property  makes 

the  map  especially 

useful  to  navigators 

in  plotting  courses 

at  sea.  The  projec- 
tion is  not  projected 

onto      a      cylinder 

from  the  center  of 

the  globe,  as  is 
often  depicted — a 
very  different  and 
quite   useless   map. 


number  of  times  without  actually  reaching  the 
North  Pole. 

Illusion  may  occur  when  men  use  world  maps 
instead  of  globes  in  seeking  to  understand  some  of 
the  world  relationships  of  our  times.  Observe,  for 
example,  a  world  map  (fig.  2a)  prepared  by  a  bril- 
liant geographer,  Professor  Halford  Mackinder 
(now  Sir  Halford),  to  illustrate  his  famous  paper 
on  "The  Geographical  Pivot  of  History",  which 
he  read  in  1904.  The  map  was  made  on  the 
Mercator  projection;   its  limiting  border  is  an 
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Figure  1.  "East  by  North" 


The  compass  course  known  to  mariners  as  "East  by  North"  (N.  78°45'  E.)  is  a  spiral 
that  never  quite  reaches  the  North  Pole.  On  (a),  the  Mercator  map,  it  is  a  straight  line 
which  would  be  continuous  if  the  map  were  repeated  indefinitely.  On  (b),  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  map,  it  appears  as  a  true  spiral— which  is  dotted  in  its  poleward  extension  be- 
yond the  Mercator  map  limit.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  on  both  maps  the  compass 
course  is  continued  as  a  broken  or  dashed  line. 
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ellipse;  and  parts  of  North  and  South  America 
are  repeated  at  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  map. 
The  "pivot  area"  or  "heartland"  in  north  central 
Asia  (which  was  for  many  centuries  a  region  of 
horse  and  camel  mobility  insulated  from  the  con- 
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Figure  2.  Mackinder's  map,  "The  Natural  Seats  of  Power:' 


tinental  margins  in  large  degree  by  deserts)  is 
shown  on  the  map  as  being  bordered  by  an  inner 
or  marginal  crescent  of  land  accessible  to  ships, 
paralleled  by  an  outer  crescent  of  continents  and 
islands  festooned  across  the  map.     That  is  how 

it     appears     on 
a  particular  map. 
When   the   Mac- 
kinder    map    is 
traced  on  a  trans- 
parency  and 
wrapped  around 
a  cylinder    (and 
the  Mercator 
map  is,  of  course, 
developed  math- 
ematically as  on  a 
cylinder) ,  the  re- 
peated areas  will 
overlap  (fig.  2b). 
But    what    is   it 
like  on  the  earth 
itself?     As  seen 
on  the  globe  (ap- 
proximated 
b  y  t  h  e  circular 
world   map,   fig. 
2c),  the  left  and 
right  portions 
of  the  elliptical 
Mackinder  world 
map    correspond 
to  a  single  lens- 
shaped  area  em- 
bracing that  por- 
tion of  the  Amer- 
icas   which    ap- 
pears twice.    To 
the    north    and 
south    there    are 
loops  enclosing 
the  polar  regions 


(a)  Facsimile  of  a  map  by  Professor  Mackinder  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  "The  Geo- 
graphical Pivot  of  History"  in  January  1904.  Although  on  the  Mercator  projection  (with- 
out parallels  and  meridians)  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  a  portion  of  the  Americas  is 
repeated  at  left  and  right.  (&)  The  same  map  wrapped  around  a  cylinder,  (c)  The  limits 
of  the  same  map  shown  on  an  azimuthal  map.  The  lens-shaped  area  in  the  Americas  ap- 
pears twice  on  Mackinder's  map;  the  loops  around  the  North  and  South  Poles  are  wholly 
missing  on  the  Mackinder  map;  the  remainder  appears  only  once  on  Mackinder's  map 
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which  are  altogether  missing  from  the  map.  The 
remainder  of  the  earth's  surface  appears  on 
the  Mackinder  map  once  and  once  only.  The  so- 
called  "outer  crescent,"  whose  ends  overlap  in  the 
Americas,  and  which  traverses  Australia  and 
southern  Africa,  is  seen  on  the  globe  as  a  belt 
obliquely  encircling  the  earth;  also,  the  Arctic 
area  is  seen  in  its  spherical  compactness  in  normal 
relationships  to  Eurasia  and  North  America. 

Professor  Mackinder's  own  concept  of  "global 
realities"  was  clearly  revealed  in  these  words : 

".  .  .  we  shall  .  .  .  have  to  deal  with  a  closed 
political  system  .  .  .  of  world-wide  scope.  Every 
explosion  of  social  forces  .  .  .  will  be  sharply  re- 
echoed from  the  far  side  of  the  globe." 

However,  it  would  seem  that  the  Mercator  map 
suggested  to  its  author  the  concept  of  an  outer 
crescent,  instead  of  what  in  reality  is  approxi- 
mately an  oblique  circle;  it  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested also  an  over-simplified  generalization  in  a 
sort  of  geometrical  pattern  of  historical  relation- 
ships. Much  of  Mackinder's  paper,  with  the 
salutary  critical  comment  which  followed  its  pres- 
entation, is  almost  forgotten.  In  any  event  the 
map  subsequently  exerted  a  hypnotic  influence  on 
many  thousands  of  people,  for  it  was  reproduced 
at  least  four  times  in  the  Nazi  literature  of  geo- 
politics with  perversions  of  the  author's  original 
intent  which  were  destined  to  serve  malevolent 
purposes  in  propaganda. 

Delusion  by  Design 

Maps  are  often  deliberately  employed  to  sell 
ideas  to  individuals  and  nations.  In  every  con- 
tinent maps  have  been  used,  and  are  now  being 
used,  to  disseminate  mischievous  half-truths  and 
to  obfuscate  the  thinking  of  men.  They  are  em- 
ployed as  graphic  devices — subtly  to  suggest  an 
idea,  to  inculcate  a  prejudice,  or  to  instill  patriotic 
fervor.  Such  maps  may  be  true  in  every  detail, 
but  in  their  omissions  and  their  perverse  emphases 
they  may  be  socially  poisonous — as  chlorine  by  it- 
self is  a  poisonous  gas,  but  an  essential  element  in 
common  salt. 

In  an  article  entitled  "Magic  Cartography",  re- 


*  Social  Research  (September  1941),  vol.  8,  pp.  310-330. 
4  See  article  by  Russell  H.  Fifield,  Bui^letin  of  June  24, 
1945,  p.  1152. 
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lating  to  the  uses  of  maps  in  propaganda,  Hans 
Speier 3  observes : 

"The  use  of  maps  in  propaganda  is  dependent 
upon  highly  developed  techniques  of  map  making 
and  reproduction,  a  certain  minimum  of  mass  edu- 
cation in  reading  cartographic  symbols  and  a 
specific  organization  of  society.  This  organiza- 
tion may  be  characterized  briefly  as  one  in  which 
the  individual's  functional  dependence  and  loyal- 
ties extend  far  beyond  the  area  of  his  immediate 
experiences. 

".  .  .  [Maps]  may  make  certain  traits  and  prop- 
erties of  the  world  they  depict  more  intelligible — 
or  may  distort  or  deny  them.  .  .  .  They  may  give 
information,  but  they  may  also  plead.  Maps  can 
be  symbols  of  conquest  or  tokens  of  revenge,  in- 
struments for  airing  grievances  or  expressions  of 
pride.  Indeed,  maps  are  so  widely  used  in  prop- 
aganda and  for  such  different  purposes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  propaganda  analysts 
have  paid  so  little  attention  to  them. 

"Propagandists  .  .  .  rediscover  .  .  .  symbolic 
values  in  maps,  and  by  exploiting  them,  turn  geog- 
raphy into  a  kind  of  magic.  .  .  .  The  propagan- 
dist's primary  concern  is  never  the  truth  of  an  idea 
but  its  successful  communication  to  a  public. 

"Entirely  new  possibilities  in  the  use  of  maps 
for  political  propaganda  are  revealed  by  the  film. 
The  German  propagandists  have  realized  that. 
.  .  .  [when  they  produced]  moving  maps. 

".  .  .  [Maps]  are  essentially  scientific.  The 
propagandist  who  uses  them  borrows  the  prestige 
of  science  and  at  the  same  time  violates  its  spirit." 
Chimerical  cartography  was  effectively  em- 
ployed in  the  propagation  of  ideas  by  the  Nazi 
geopoliticians.4  Dr.  K.  Frenzel,  addressing  the 
German  Cartographic  Society  in  Berlin,  October 
22,  1938,  declared : 

"Every  map  has  a  suggestive  force !  Man  is  an 
ocular  creature.  He  reacts  to  that  which  he  sees 
and  can  take  in  at  a  glance." 

The  private  cartographic  industry  was  declared 
to  bear  a  very  heavy  responsibility  as  a  mediator 
between  science  and  the  people,  and  between  the 
policies  of  the  government  and  the  people.  Every 
map  had  to  be  submitted  before  publication  to  all 
government  departments  that  might  have  an  inter- 
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est  in  it.  An  obligatory  organization  of  several 
large  publishers  of  school  atlases  was  created  in 
order  that  unified  school  atlases  would  be  pub- 
lished for  the  whole  Reich. 

Special  symbols  and  devices,  adapted  to  a  mini- 
mum of  mass  education  in  reading  maps,  were  de- 
veloped and  standardized  by  frenetic  propagan- 
dists, in  order  to  convey  ideas  of  threatening 
forces,  attack  and  resistance  to  attack,  hostile  en- 
circlement, and  the  like.  Posters  in  railway  sta- 
tions and  other  public  places  utilized  maps  that 
had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  uncritical  mass  of 
the  population. 

In  Italy  cartography  was  employed  by  Musso- 
lini to  stimulate  an  urge  for  territorial  expansion. 
Most  striking,  perhaps,  was  the  series  of  maps  on 
a  wall  in  Rome,  erected  on  the  Via  Imperiale,  a 
new  boulevard  cut  through  from  the  National 
Monument  to  the  restored  Forum.  On  these  maps, 
which  were  executed  in  choice  marbles  of  selected 
colors,  the  growth  of  Rome  from  a  city  state  to  the 
empires  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  was  artistically 
depicted.  The  purpose  was  obvious;  the  method 
artful.  The  dominion  of  Rome  once  encircled  the 
Mediterranean.  Modern  Italy's  destiny  seemed 
manifest ;  mare  nostrum  was  again  used  with  the 
present  tense.  No  critical  appraisal  of  the  Tack  of 
pertinence  of  the  extent  of  Trajan's  conquests  to 
the  role  that  can  or  should  be  played  by  Italians 
in  the  twentieth  century  world  was  ever  tolerated. 

The  map  of  Hungary,  in  a  park  in  Budapest, 
delineated  in  a  pattern  of  flowers  and  foliage 
which  portrayed  Hungary's  former  and  current 
territorial  extent,  was  for  years  a  striking  example 
of  cartographic  propaganda.  Surrounded  by  stir- 
ring words  of  a  famous  Magyar  poetess,  spelled 
out  in  the  foliage,  and  with  the  national  flag  near- 
by always  at  half-staff  in  perpetual  mourning  for 
territories  lost  after  the  first  World  War,  people 
were  never  to  be  allowed  to  accept  the  imposed  ter- 
ritorial changes. 

Intelligent  Use  of  Maps 

In  a  distraught  world  whose  teeming  millions 
sometimes  hesitatingly  follow  their  leaders  and 
would-be  leaders  as  they  pick  their  way  among  the 
rubble  of  shattered  cities  and  ideas,  honest  and 
critical  thinking  about  maps  is  important.  Men, 
women,  and  even  children  should  all  be  more  criti- 


cal of  the  maps  they  see  in  daily  papers  and  peri- 
odical publications,  in  books  and  atlases,  and  on 
the  screen.  They  need  to  be  taught  to  read  maps 
(an  art  in  itself),  and  not  merely  to  consult  maps 
(frequently  only  for  location  of  a  single  city  or 
point,  or  regarding  a  route  of  travel) .  Economists, 
historians,  political  scientists,  and  others  need  to 
cultivate  a  keener  sense  of  earth  distributions  of 
resources  and  of  peoples  and  their  activities — 
which  necessitates  development  of  ability  to  read 
distributional  maps. 

Cartohypnosis  is  no  more  common,  however, 
than  delusion  and  confusion  of  the  mind  by  subtle 
uses  of  words  and  phrases — but  it  is  perhaps  more 
difficult  for  the  average  man  to  protect  himself 
against  the  use  of  mischievous  maps.  Even  the 
phrases  of  the  most  honest  men  are  sometimes  in- 
adequate, for  as  Whitehead  remarked,  "the  success 
of  language  in  conveying  information  is  vastly 
overrated,  especially  in  learned  circles".6 

The  map  user  who  desires  to  guard  against  be- 
coming the  victim  of  cartohypnosis  should  keep 
in  mind  three  things : 

(a)  That  it  is  the  actual  situation  on  the  earth 
that  is  significant ; 

(b)  That  maps  have  definite  limitations  as  well 
as  certain  unique  capabilities ;  and 

(c)  That  map  makers  are  human. 

(a)  It  is  what  one  would  find  on  the  ground, 
in  all  its  complexity,  and  not  simply  what  one 
finds  on  a  map,  that  is  significant.  In  looking 
at  a  map  one  may  well  ask,  "What  the  map  shows 
may  be  perfectly  true,  but  what  is  the  whole  truth  ? 
What  is  on  the  ground — including  peoples,  and 
their  customs,  their  ideas  and  prejudices?  What 
other  types  of  information  are  pertinent  to  the 
subject?" 

A  small-scale  map  in  a  newspaper,  designed  to 
indicate  territorial  transfers  and  boundary 
changes,  cannot  reveal  the  bilingual  populations 
and  the  economic  and  cultural  ties  between  peo- 
ples throughout  the  region.  Men  could  not  be 
so  sanguine  of  solving  some  of  the  present  per- 
plexing political  problems  by  means  of  shifting 
international  boundaries  in  areas  in  which  bound- 
ary changes  are  ardently  advocated  (always  in 
other  people's  territory),  if  some  of  the  mappable 
data  regarding  economic  interdependence  and  cul- 

6  A.  N.  Whitehead,  Adventure  of  Ideas,  p.  370. 
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tural  transition  zones  were  adequately  visualized 
on  maps. 

(b)  Like  an  aerial  photograph  that  reveals  a 
pattern,  perhaps  of  archeological  origin,  almost 
erased  by  time  and  imperceptible  on  the  ground— 
or  like  an  X-ray  photograph— a  map  may  disclose 
patterns  of  great  significance  which  are  not  dis- 
cernible on  surface  inspection.  Many  maps  based 
on  statistical  data  thus  reveal  pertinent  invisible 
transitions  which,  if  even  suspected,  would  be  only 
vaguely  perceived  on  visiting  the  area. 

A  map  is  unique  in  its  capacity  to  represent  with 
fidelity  literally  millions  of  observed  facts,  accu- 
rately generalized  and  artistically  presented,  con- 
veying to  the  mind  a  vivid,  true  picture  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  certain  phenomena  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face that  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  man- 
ner. Large-scale  topographic  maps,  for  example, 
if  they  are  highly  accurate,  belong  to  this  category. 
But  the  limitations  of  a  map  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that  a  map 
cannot  be  more  accurate  and  reliable  than  the  data 
upon  which  it  is  based.  A  map  printed  in  beauti- 
ful colors  may  be  of  little  value  and  may  mislead 
the  uncritical  if  it  is  a  work  of  art.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  crudely  executed  map  compilation  may  be 
highly  accurate  and  of  the  greatest  importance. 

People  seldom  consider  that  a  map  is  like  a  sin- 
gle chapter  in  an  encyclopedic  compendium ;  one 
map  cannot  present  the  results  of  an  inventory  of 
geology,  natural  vegetation,  and  water  resources. 
Any  map  that  attempts  to  show  too  much  is  of  lit- 
tle use. 

Use  of  the  Mercator  projection  for  world  maps 
should  be  abjured  by  authors  and  publishers  for 
all  purposes.  The  world  is  round.  No  man  ever 
saw  or  will  ever  see  a  world  that  has  much  resem- 
blance to  the  Mercator  world  map ;  and  the  mis- 
conceptions it  has  engendered  have  done  infinite 
harm.  A  map  that  makes  Greenland  look  larger 
than  all  South  America,  instead  of  smaller  than 
Argentina,  is  not  suited  to  portray  world  relation- 
ships. The  Mercator  is  ideal  only  for  navigation, 
each  chart  covering  a  relatively  small  area.  Dis- 
crimination should  always  be  exercised  in  selecting 
map  bases  for  world  maps,  the  choice  depending 
upon  the  data  or  the  relationships  to  be  repre- 
sented. 


In  this  so-called  "air  age"  in  which  men  glibly 
talk  of  global  relations — which  are  misleadingly 
visualized  on  all  world  maps,  polar  and  other- 
wise— one   ventures   to   suggest  that  the   phrase 
global  geography  should  be  restricted  to  those  as- 
pects of  world  relations  which  can  be  rationally 
comprehended,    without    geometrical    acrobatics, 
only  with  the  aid  of  globes.    The  writer  finds  that 
transparent  plastic  hemispheres,  some  with  geoj 
graphical  patterns  and  others  with  geometrical 
patterns  imprinted,  which  can  be  moved  into  an^ 
position  upon  a  globe  resting  only  in  a  cup  or  ring 
provide  the  best  means  of  comparisons  betweer 
one  part  of  the  globe  and  another.   Map  projection 
distortions  and  differences  of  scale  are  completely 
eliminated.    After  a  situation  is  clearly  seen  at 
the  globe  itself,  a  map  projection  may  be  selectee 
which  is  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  o 
visualizing  that  particular  set  of  data.    There  are 
to  be  sure,  many  types  of  data  which  may  b 
grasped  even  better  when  presented  on  maps  thai 
on  globes.    But  there  are  other  categories  of  highh 
significant  relationships,  notably  the  longer  oceai 
trade  routes,  air  routes  and  distances,  radio  an< 
other  wave  propagations  in  the  field  of  electronics 
and  problems  relating  to  the  peaceful  developmen 
of  atomic  energy  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankinc 
which  require  the  use  of  globes  and  certain  type 
of  accessories,  and  actually  deserve  the  appellatio: 
global  geography. 

(c)  Maps  are  made  by  men,  and,  as  Wright  ha 
observed,  "Map  makers  are  human".  Scientifi 
integrity,  painstaking  accuracy,  and  cartographi 
skill  are  essential  qualifications  of  the  maker  c 
the  maps  upon  which  the  map  user  can  rely. 

Maps  That  Ought  To  Be  Made  and  Used 

Maps  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  If  maj 
can  be  used  as  weapons,  as  Napoleon  intimatec 
they  can  also  serve  the  needs  of  peace.  Maps  ca 
play  a  unique  part  as  aids  in  the  analysis  and  soli 
tion  of  complex  problems,  and  as  tools  in  plannin 
on  community,  national,  and  world  scales.  One  c 
the  most  important  uses  to  which  maps  can  be  pi 
is  to  dehypnotize  people,  to  wake  them  up  to  tr 
facts  and  phenomena  of  the  mid-twentieth  centur 
world,  and  to  educate  them  to  world  understam 
ing.    Where  words  utterly  fail,  maps  can  som< 
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times  portray,  vividly  and  memorably,  some  of  the 
freshly  and  sharply  etched  but  as  yet  dimly  per- 
ceived lines  of  interplay  between  peoples  in  a 
world  which  in  many  areas  is  scarcely  reminiscent 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  our  thinking  is 
largely  premised.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that, 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  no  "world 
problems". 

As  a  specific  example  among  hundreds  that 
could  be  suggested:  In  animated  motion-picture 
maps  the  areas  to  which  goods  produced  in  Can- 
ton can  be  transported  at  equal  increments  of  cost 
can  be  delineated.  As  the  expanding  waves  of  mo- 
tion sweep  across  the  oceans  and  along  the  rail- 
roads of  Europe,  the  Americas,  and  Africa,  they 
creep  almost  imperceptibly  across  China,  beyond 
the  meager  pattern  of  railroads  and  motor  roads — 
revealing  that  villages  less  than  500  miles  from 
Canton  are  much  farther,  in  terms  of  transport 
cost,  than  Omaha  or  Jerusalem.  If  four  fifths  of 
the  people  of  China  cannot  trade  with  each  other 
they  cannot  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  To  see  a  number  of  such  examples  for 
different  continents  on  animated  maps  is  to  grasp 
the  relationship  between  the  lack  of  modern  trans- 
port and  the  "time-worn  misery"  of  low  levels  of 
living  in  large  areas  of  the  world. 

The  world  needs  maps  that  visualize  economic 
interdependence  of  countries  and  regions ;  that  lo- 
cate the  principal  natural  resources  and  their  vol- 
ume of  production;  that  correlate  the  volume  of 
commerce  with  decreasing  costs  of  production  and 
transport  and  that  reveal  the  increases  of  trade 
over  both  short  and  great  distances;  that  reflect 
trade  balances  and  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments ;  that  depict  the  rapidly  expanding  patterns 
of  communication  in  terms  of  both  total  and  per 
capita  volume;  that  record  the  rapidly  changing 
levels  of  living ;  that  trace  migrations  of  peoples  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  decades ;  that  dis- 
close the  areas  in  which  disease  constitutes  a  threat 
to  health  in  distant  lands — and  many  other  types 
of  maps,  including  some  "maps"  on  transparent 
curved  surfaces  (part  globes)  for  special  purposes. 

Resources  of  governments  and  of  well-supported 
institutions  are  needed  to  underwrite  the  vast 
amount  of  research  required  in  compiling  many 
of  the  maps  that  ought  to  be  made.     Coordinated 


programs  of  map  production  are  essential  if  dif- 
ferent series  of  maps  are  to  be  readily  comparable, 
and  if  wall  maps,  atlas  maps,  lantern-slide  maps, 
and  animated  motion-picture  maps  are  to  supple- 
ment each  other.  Important  technical  advances 
in  the  science  and  the  art  of  cartography  are  de- 
sirable and  possible.  Very  significant  work  will, 
of  course,  be  done  by  individual  geographers  and 
cartographers  not  employed  by  governments  or 
large  institutions.  Their  contributions  will  be 
greater  if  they  associate  themselves  with  econo- 
mists, historians,  demographers,  sociologists,  polit- 
ical scientists,  engineers,  and  other  specialists  of 
many  nationalities. 

Conclusion 

People  can  seldom  be  hypnotized  against  their 
will.  Cartohypnosis  can  be  eliminated  as  a  threat 
to  sane  and  wholesome  development  of  the  world 
in  the  interests  of  its  human  inhabitants,  if  peo- 
ple look  at  maps  critically  and  honestly,  and  de- 
mand an  abundant  supply  of  accurate  maps  to 
show  them  what  are  the  geographical  relation- 
ships between  peoples  and  their  activities. 

Some  Geography  from  a  Globe 

The  most  direct  air  route  (great  circle)  from  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Tokyo  passes  over  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  Yucatan,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  Austin, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Seattle,  over  the  Pacific  Ocean 
near  Canada  and  Alaska,  slightly  north  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  in  the  Bering  Sea,  then  again  into 
the  Pacific  east  of  Kamchatka,  the  Kuriles,  and 
Hokkaido.  The  distance  is  about  8,400  statute 
miles.  By  way  of  Honolulu  the  distance  is  about 
9,100  statute  miles. 

If  the  Americas,  the  Atlantic,  and  Africa  are 
traced  on  a  transparent  spherical  surface  and  then 
superimposed  on  the  Pacific,  the  proportions  of 
that  ocean  are  best  perceived.  Placing  the  Suez 
Canal  over  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Mozambique, 
East  Africa,  against  the  coast  of  Chile,  the  Pacific 
is  seen  broad  enough  to  hold  Africa,  the  wide 
south  Atlantic,  and  South  America  without  reach- 
ing Australia;  or,  passing  from  Mombasa  north 
and  west  across  the  width  of  Africa,  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Caribbean,  one  would  cross  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific  coast  before  reaching  Japan. 
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BILATERAL  AIR-TRANSPORT  AGREEMENTS  CONCLUDED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 


by  Joe  D.  Walstrom 


During  the  past  two  years  the  United  States  has  con- 
cluded arrangements  with  27  countries  for  the  operation  of 
American-flag  international  air  services.  Most  of  these  are 
bilateral  agreements,  some  of  which  are  based  on  the 
"Chicago  standard  form"  and  others  on  the  so-called 
"Bermuda  principles'11} 

The  accompanying  article  summarises  the  similarities  and 
variations  between  such  agreements. 


On  October  15,  1943  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  issued  a  joint 
statement  relative  to  the  development  of  Amer- 
ican-flag air  services  in  the  international  field, 
which  contemplated  that  the  CAB  would  certifi- 
cate new  American  air  services  to  foreign  coun- 


tries and  that  corresponding  air  rights  would  b 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  State  in  close  col 
laboration  with  the  CAB.  These  new  service 
were  certificated  by  the  CAB  during  1945  an< 
1946,  in  four  decisions  covering  routes  in  specifi 
areas  of  the  world. 


1  The  countries  and  dates  of  signature  are  as  follows : 

Australia       December  3,  1946 

Belgium April  5,  1946 

Brazil September  6,  1946 

Canada February  17,  1945 

China November  29,  1946 ! 

Czechoslovakia January  3,  1946 

Denmark       December  16,  1944 

Egypt June  15,  1946 

France March  27, 1946 

Greece       March  27,  1946 

Iceland January  27,  1945 

India November  14,  1946 

Iran December  17,  1945 

Ireland February  3,  1945 


Italy July  16,  1945 

Lebanon August  11,  1946 

New  Zealand December  3,  1946 

Norway October  6, 1945 

Philippines November  16, 1946 

Portugal December  6,  1945 

Saudi  Arabia January  2, 1946 

Spain December  2,  1944 

Sweden December  16, 1944 

Switzerland       August  3,  1945 

Turkey February  12, 1946 

United  Kingdom February  11,  1946 

Uruguay        December  14, 1946 

2  Agreement  initialed  on  this  date  and  will  be  formall 
signed  when  translation  formalities  are  completed. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  Chicago  aviation  confer- 
ence of  1944  had  anticipated  the  post-war  develop- 
ment of  civil  aviation  by  producing  various  agree- 
ments and  recommendations  designed  to  facilitate 
the  extension  of  world  air  routes  through  inter- 
governmental arrangements.  Among  these  docu- 
ments was  the  "Form  of  Standard  Agreement  for 
Provisional  Air  Koutes."  This  is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Chicago  standard  form",  and,  al- 
though originally  drafted  in  multilateral  lan- 
guage, it  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  many  other  countries  as  a  basis  for  negotiating 
bilateral  air-transport  agreements. 

Since  the  Chicago  conference,  or  within  the  pe- 
riod of  slightly  over  two  years,  the  United  States 
has  concluded  arrangements  for  civil  aviation 
landing  rights  with  27  countries.  For  the  purpose 
of  convenient  reference  these  countries  are  listed 
above  in  alphabetical  order,  together  with  the  dates 
on  which  such  agreements  were  concluded. 

The  aforementioned  arrangements,  which  in  ap- 
propriate cases  include  the  grant  of  air  rights  in 
a  given  country's  territorial  possessions  as  well 
as  its  homeland,  are  reciprocal  in  nature  except  in 
the  cases  of  Iran,  Italy,  and  Saudi  Arabia ;  these 
Governments  granted  unilateral  rights  to  be  exer- 
cised by  United  States  airlines  pending  the  nego- 
tiation of  more  formal  agreements  at  a  later  date. 
The  agreements  with  Canada,  France,  Ireland, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  replace  previous  inter- 
governmental arrangements.  Also  in  effect,  and 
not  listed  above,  is  a  bilateral  agreement  with 
Colombia  dating  from  1929. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  bilateral  arrange- 
ments, and  by  virtue  of  the  international  air- 
services  transit  agreement  (the  so-called  "two 
freedoms"  agreement  drawn  up  at  the  Chicago 
conference),  United  States  airlines  may  exercise 
the  rights  of  transit  and  non-traffic  stop  in  cer- 
tain other  countries  with  which  bilateral  agree- 
ments have  not  yet  been  concluded.  The  inter- 
national air-transport  agreement  (the  Chicago 
"five  freedoms"  agreement)  also  permits  Ameri- 
can-flag services  to  enjoy  full  commercial  traffic 
rights  in  a  few  countries  not  now  included  in  this 
Government's  framework  of  bilateral  air  arrange- 
ments. However,  on  July  25,  1946  the  United 
States  gave  its  year's  notice  of  withdrawal  from 


the  Chicago  "five  freedoms"  agreement,3  because  of 
the  limited  acceptance  of  this  document,  the  fact 
that  air  rights  exchanged  thereunder  still  had  to  be 
implemented  with  bilateral  understandings,  and 
the  apparent  preference  of  most  countries  to  rely 
.exclusively  on  bilateral  arrangements  at  least  un- 
til a  more  acceptable  multilateral  pact  could  be 
achieved.4 

Appropriate  air  rights  have  also  been  obtained 
for  United  States  air  services  certificated  for  oper- 
ations in  Germany  and  Austria.  It  is  anticipated 
that  similar  rights  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near 
future  with  respect  to  Japan. 

The  formal  bilateral  agreements  negotiated  by 
the  United  States  achieve  the  primary  purpose  of 
obtaining  satisfactory  operating  and  traffic  rights 
to  be  exercised  by  certificated  United  States  air- 
lines on  their  foreign  routes.  No  two  of  these 
agreements  are  identical  but,  without  going  into  a 
detailed  analysis  of  each  one,  their  basic  similari- 
ties and  variations  are  summarized  briefly  below. 

Chicago  Type  of  Agreement 

Agreements  concluded  during  the  latter  part  of 
1944,  the  year  1945,  and  the  first  part  of  1946  are 
based  generally  on  the  clauses  contained  in  the 
Chicago  standard  form  mentioned  previously. 
These  clauses  provide  for  the  intergovernmental 
exchange  of  air  rights  to  be  exercised  by  desig- 
nated airlines  of  the  respective  countries ;  equality 
of  treatment  and  non-discriminatory  practices 
with  respect  to  airport  charges,  the  imposition  of 
customs  duties  and  inspection  fees,  and  the  exemp- 
tion from  such  duties  and  charges  in  certain  cases ; 
mutual  recognition  of  airworthiness  certificates 
and  personnel  licenses ;  compliance  with  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  entry,  clearance,  immi- 
gration, passports,  customs,  and  quarantine;  cri- 
teria as  to  ownership  and  control  of  each  country's 
air  services ;  registration  of  pertinent  agreements 
with  PICAO;  termination  of  agreement  on  one 
year's  notice ;  and  procedure  for  amending  the  an- 
nex to  the  agreement. 

The  annex  to  the  Chicago  type  of  agreement  is 

3  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4, 1946,  p.  236. 

*A  revised  multilateral  air-trausport  agreement  is 
scheduled  for  consideration  at  the  next  assembly  of 
PICAO,  which  meets  at  Montreal  in  May  1947. 
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usually  confined  to  describing  the  routes  and 
traffic  points  granted  to  the  air  services  of  each 
contracting  party.  It  imposes  no  restrictions  on 
capacity  of  aircraft  or  number  of  schedules  which 
may  be  operated,  nor  does  it  provide  for  determi- 
nation of  rates.  It  likewise  places  no  limitation 
on  the  carriage  of  fifth-freedom  traffic  (the  inter- 
national traffic  to,  from,  or  between  one  or  more 
intermediate  points  on  the  designated  route). 

This  Chicago  form  was  used  by  the  United 
States  in  its  agreements  with  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Turkey  (named  in  the  order 
in  which  they  were  concluded).  The  agreement 
with  Spain,  signed  during  the  last  days  of  the  Chi- 
cago conference  and  concluded  prior  to  any  of  the 
foregoing,  conforms  closely  to  the  Chicago  stand- 
ard form,  even  though  the  latter  had  not  been 
finally  drafted  at  the  time.  The  1945  agreement 
with  Canada  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  fifth-free- 
dom type,  since  none  of  the  routes  provided  therein 
involved  this  traffic.  However,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  arrangement  with  Canada  will  be  revised 
to  include  fifth-freedom  traffic  routes  subsequently 
authorized  by  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
Governments  for  their  respective  air  services. 

The  Bermuda  Agreement 

Although,  as  indicated  above,  a  number  of  coun- 
tries have  been  willing  to  conclude  bilateral  ar- 
rangements with  the  United  States  based  on  the 
Chicago  form,  there  were  fundamental  differences 
of  opinion  between  some  of  the  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Chicago  conference  as  to  how  inter- 
national air  transport  should  be  developed.  The 
United  States  and  certain  other  countries  favored 
a  relatively  liberal  approach  to  the  problem,  with- 
out any  arbitrary  restrictions  or  predetermined 
formulae  on  capacity  of  aircraft,  number  of  fre- 
quencies, carriage  of  fifth-freedom  traffic,  and  fix- 
ing of  rates.  However,  another  group  of  countries 
led  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  prepared  to 
go  this  far  and  wanted  these  matters  regulated  to 
such  an  extent  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United 

6  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Bulletin  of  Apr.  7,  1946, 
p.  586. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  584. 
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States  and  other  countries,  the  full  development  of 
air  transport  would  be  hampered.  As  the  airlines 
of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  other  countries 
became  better  prepared  to  offer  services  to  each 
other's  territories  it  became  obvious  that  these  fun- 
damental divergences  in  air  policy  should  be  rec- 
onciled. Accordingly,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  met  at 
Bermuda  during  the  first  part  of  this  year  and  on 
February  11, 1946  signed  a  bilateral  understanding 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  "Bermuda 
agreement".6 

In  addition  to  incorporating  the  Chicago  stand- 
ard clauses,  the  Bermuda  agreement  provides  that] 
disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  through  bilateral 
consultation  are  to  be  referred  to  PICAO  (the  Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion) for  an  advisory  opinion;  and  also  that  the 
agreement  shall  be  revised  to  conform  with  any 
subsequent  multilateral  air  pact  which  may  be 
subscribed  to  by  both  countries.  In  contrast  to  thej 
pre-Bermuda  agreements  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  the  annex  not  only  describes  the  extensive 
routes  and  traffic  points  involved  but  also  sets  up 
a  comprehensive  procedure  for  determination  oi 
rates  to  be  charged  by  airlines  operating  between 
points  in  the  two  countries  and  their  territories 
with  such  rates  subject  to  governmental  review; 
Provision  is  made  in  the  annex  for  the  manner  in 
which  route  changes  are  to  be  made,  and  there  is  a 
section  dealing  with  "change  of  gauge"  (the  on- 
ward carriage  of  traffic  by  aircraft  of  a  different 
size  than  that  employed  on  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
same  route,  and  connecting  services). 

The  Bermuda  meeting  also  produced  a  final  act; 
which  contained  a  number  of  collateral  under 
standings  on  the  operation  and  development  oi 
air-transport  services  between  the  two  countries 
No  arbitrary  restrictions  were  imposed  on  capac 
ity,  number  of  frequencies,  or  fifth-freedom  traf 
fie,  but  it  was  stipulated  that  the  airlines  of  on< 
country  would  not  unduly  prejudice  the  airline! 
of  the  other,  and  three  general  principles  wer< 
agreed  upon  to  govern  the  carriage  of  "fill-up' 
fifth-freedom  traffic. 

The  Bermuda  agreement  was  regarded  as  a  sat 
isfactory  reconciliation  of  the  differences  whicl 
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had  existed  on  international  air  policy  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  since  the 
Giicago  conference.  At  the  time  of  its  conclusion 
there  was  no  specific  undertaking  that  either  Gov- 
ernment would  insist  on  this  type  of  arrangement 
in  their  subsequent  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
Iries.  However,  in  a  joint  statement  released  on 
September  19, 1946  both  Governments  agreed  that 
experience  had  demonstrated  that  the  Bermuda 
principles  were  sound,  and  in  their  view  provided 
a  reliable  basis  for  the  orderly  development  and 
expansion  of  international  air  transport.7  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  Bermuda-type  agreement 
presented  the  best  form  of  approach  to  the  problem 
of  bilateral  arrangements  until  a  multilateral 
agreement  could  be  adopted.  As  a  means  of  fur- 
thering acceptance  of  the  Bermuda  principles,  the 
joint  statement  also  mentioned  that  "each  govern- 
ment is  prepared  upon  the  request  of  any  other  gov- 
ernment with  which  it  has  already  concluded  a 
bilateral  air  transport  agreement  that  is  not 
deemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  those  principles  to 
make  such  adjustments  as  may  be  found  to  be  nec- 
essary". 

Other  Agreements  With  Bermuda  Principles 

The  agreements  concluded  by  the  United  States 
with  Belgium,  Brazil,  China,  and  France  include 
all  of  the  important  Chicago  and  Bermuda  provi- 
sions. The  form  of  these  agreements  varies  in  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Bermuda  final  act  have  been 
transferred  to  the  annex  and,  in  some  cases,  to  an 
accompanying  protocol  of  signature.  The  agree- 
ments with  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  France  also  in- 
clude paragraphs  dealing  with  the  question  of 
rates  for  fifth-freedom  traffic. 

The  bilateral  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Greece,  Egypt,  Lebanon,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Uruguay  are  based  substantially  on  the 
Chicago  standard  form,  but  also  include  the  perti- 
nent Bermuda  principles  governing  the  carriage  of 
fifth-freedom  traffic,  and  refer  to  settlement  of 
disputes.  No  specific  rate-fixing  procedure  is  set 
forth. 

The  United  States-Indian  agreement  is  in  a 
more  compact  form.  A  few  subjects  covered  by 
the  Chicago  clauses  in  other  bilateral  agreements 
are  omitted,  since  they  are  covered  by  the  Chicago 


convention  and  the  Chicago  interim  agreement. 
The  essential  Bermuda  clauses  are  incorporated, 
in  some  cases  with  slight  language  revision.  These 
have  been  transferred  from  the  annex,  where  they 
appeared  in  certain  previous  bilateral  agreements, 
to  the  main  body  of  the  document,  so  that  the  annex 
deals  exclusively  with  routes  and  traffic  points  as 
contemplated  by  the  original  Chicago  form.  All 
bilateral  air  agreements  concluded  by  the  United 
States  reserve  the  right  of  one  party  to  revoke 
operating  permission  to  an  airline  of  the  other 
party  when  conditions  of  the  agreement  and  its 
annexes  are  not  fulfilled.  The  comparable  version 
of  this  article  in  previous  Bermuda-type  agree- 
ments may  be  interpreted,  in  certain  circumstances, 
as  calling  for  recourse  to  PICAO  before  one  party 
revokes  the  operating  permit  of  another  party's 
airline.  Article  9  of  the  Indian  agreement  gives 
each  government  a  greater  latitude  in  this  con- 
nection by  permitting  it  to  determine  in  its  own 
judgment  whether  such  principles  are  being  vio- 
lated and  to  take  appropriate  action  immediately, 
although  it  is  definitely  contemplated  that  such 
action  might  be  reversed  by  a  PICAO  opinion. 

The  agreements  with  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  likewise  are  based  on  the  Chicago  and 
Bermuda  principles,  and  also  permit  a  joint  oper- 
ating company,  in  which  nationals  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  to  have  majority  ownership 
and  control,  to  exercise  the  reciprocal  rights  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States.  These  agreements 
also  contain  language  based  on  the  aforementioned 
article  9  of  the  agreement  with  India,  but  calling 
for  a  more  extensive  consultation  procedure  before 
operating  permits  are  modified. 

Pending  Bilateral  Negotiations 

There  remain  other  countries  where  it  will  be 
desirable  to  obtain  appropriate  landing  rights  for 
American-flag  services.  Negotiations  are  now  in 
progress  with  Bolivia,  Chile,  Cuba,  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Iraq,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Siam,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  Vene- 
zuela, and  it  is  also  probable  that  discussions  con- 
templating agreements  with  still  other  countries 
will  be  initiated  in  the  near  future. 
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RADIO  AIDS  TO  AIR  NAVIGATION 


by  Horace  F.  Amrine 


On  October  31,  the  Special  Radio  Technical  Division  of 
the  Air  Navigation  Committee  (PIOAO)  met  at  Montreal 
to  formulate  plans  for  international  agreement  on  standard- 
ized radio  equipment.  Prior  to  this  meeting,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Interim  Council  of  PICAO,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  Governments  held  demonstrations  of  the 
various  types  of  radio  and  related  equipment  to  familiarize 
the  members  of  the  committee  with  the  devices  and  systems 
to  be  considered  at  their  Montreal  meeting. 


The  first  year  of  post-war  international  civil 
aviation  has  been  one  in  which  practically  all  of 
the  major  problems  of  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  international  air  carriers  have  arisen.  The 
problem  of  communications,  which  embraces  radio 
aids  to  navigation,  airport  control,  and  blind- 
landing  facilities,  has  undoubtedly  been  among  the 
foremost  of  the  many  problems,  since  the  com- 
munications system  and  its  component  facilities  is 
the  actual  pulse  of  an  airways  system. 

The  existing  international  airways  systems  are 
chiefly  supported  by  the  communications-  and  air- 
navigational  facilities  that  were  installed  by  vari- 
ous military  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  wartime 
air  transportation.  During  the  war  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  produced  prac- 
tically all  of  the  equipment  which,  in  any  given 
theater,  Allied  forces  installed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Although  it  is  true  that  the  net  result  com- 
bined to  form  a  basis  for  the  post-war  inter- 
national airways  systems,  it  is  nevertheless  one 
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that  is  totally  inadequate  and  without  standard- 
ization. To  achieve  best  a  high  degree  of  flight 
safety  a  standardization  must  be  reached,  but  it 
must  also  be  one  which  can  be  met  from  a  stand- 
point of  business  economy.  Obviously,  it  is  in- 
feasible  from  an  economic  standpoint  for  air- 
carrier  operators  to  install  in  the  aircraft  they 
operate  numerous  and  expensive  pieces  of  equip- 
ment of  the  various  types  which  would  be  required 
for  navigational  use  over  sections  of  a  long  inter- 
national air  route  where  each  country,  for  example, 
might  employ  such  radio  aids  as  it  decided  upon, 
without  regard  for  a  regional  standardization. 
Moreover,  it  is  equally  infeasible  from  a  stand- 
point of  maximum  pay-load  gain  to  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  aircraft's  pay-load  weight  as  would 
be  required  to  transport  various  types  of  heavy 
navigational  equipment. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  last  two  considera- 
tions, plus  the  third  consideration  of  the  urgent 
need  for  modernization  of  a  major  portion  of 
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existing  communications  equipment,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  an  early  agreement  for  standardiza- 
tion throughout  the  world  must  be  undertaken. 
To  achieve  this  end  the  Provisional  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  assumed 
the  sponsorship  of  demonstrations  of  radio  aids 
to  navigation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by 
demonstrations  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
a  basis  could  be  formulated  for  all  member  states 
of  PICAO  to  come  to  an  early  agreement  on  a 
system  of  navigational  aids  which  all  international 
carriers  could  use  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
economy. 

The  demonstrations  which  PICAO  sponsored 
began  in  London  on  September  9,  1946  and  con- 
tinued through  September  30.  From  London  the 
entire  delegation  was  flown  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  Indianapolis,  where  the  United  States 
demonstrations  were  held  from  October  7  to  23. 
At  Indianapolis  the  laboratory  and  facilities  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  were  used  as 
the  site  for  the  demonstrations.  The  following 
countries  were  represented  at  both  demonstra- 
tions: Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Ecuador,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala, 
India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Newfoundland,  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Philippine 
Republic,  Portugal,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  Union 
af  South  Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States 
of  America,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Venezuela.  In  addition,  there  was  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  private  industrial  concerns  and 
technical  advisers. 

The  demonstrations  at  Indianapolis  were,  when 
physically  possible,  presented  in  booth  displays  in 
the  large  hangar  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration. Approximately  20  booths  were  set  up 
in  which  the  various  industries,  as  well  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration,  the  United  States 
A.rmy,  Navy,  and  Coast  Guard,  either  displayed 
nechanical  models  or  used  them  as  centers  for  lec- 
:ures,  display  of  equipment,  and  the  dissemination 
)f  literature.  In  numerous  cases,  of  course,  it  was 
lot  practicable  to  employ  working  models,  and  in 
i  number  of  these  cases  installations  of  equipment 
lad  been  made  in  aircraft  for  demonstration  in 
tctual  flight  conditions. 

In  such  a  large  and  varied  display  it  was  neces- 


sary that  an  organization  be  achieved  which  would 
permit  the  entire  representation  to  view  systemati- 
cally the  demonstrations  and  to  hear  the  lectures. 
The  very  simple  but  effective  method  employed  to 
make  this  system  possible  was  that  of  dividing  the 
delegation  into  approximately  20  groups  of  8  to  10 
persons  each,  and  then  placing  each  group  under 
the  leadership  of  a  competent  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  guide.  The  problem  being  thus 
far  taken  care  of,  there  remained  only  the  working 
out  of  a  staggered  daily  schedule  whereby  one 
group  followed  another  in  an  orderly  fashion  to 
observe  displays,  to  hear  lectures,  or  to  participate 
in  actual  flights.  A  description  of  the  displays 
would  be  inadequate  if  mention  were  not  made  of 
the  eye-pleasing  aspects  which  they  presented.  In 
this  connection,  much  preparation  had  gone  into 
displays  in  general,  and  into  working  models  and 
pictured  representations  in  particular,  which  gave 
considerable  attractiveness  to  the  over-all  display. 
At  a  glance  at  the  over-all  display  of  equipment, 
the  average  onlooker  would  be  confused  as  to  the 
relative  position  which  each  of  the  various  types 
of  equipment  would  bear  to  the  complete  picture. 
It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  a  division 
into  two  general  categories.  The  first  category 
takes  into  account  that  equipment  which  is  ready 
and  presently  available  for  use.  The  second  cate- 
gory includes  that  equipment  which  will  be  ready 
for  general  usage  in  five  to  ten  years.  Obviously, 
the  concept  of  a  system  which  will  be  launched  to 
cover  a  world-wide  network  of  air  routes  must  take 
into  consideration  not  only  the  installations  which 
will  be  made  to  take  care  of  immediate  needs,  but 
also  how  this  system  will  integrate  with  the  system 
which  will  eventually  replace  anything  presently 
established.  The  major  consideration,  neverthe- 
less, was  that  of  providing  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able date  a  system  of  radio  navigational  aids  that 
could  be  agreed  upon  for  standardization.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  meeting  these  con- 
siderations was  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Radio  Technical  Commission  for  Aeronautics. 
In  formulating  these  recommendations  the  Com- 
mission made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  wide  scope 
of  electronic  navigational  aids,  based  on  initially 
established  operational  requirements,  and  finally 
selected  the  various  types  of  equipment  which 
would  most  adequately  meet  the  established  opera- 
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tional  requirements.  This  study  suggested  a 
break-down  of  the  entire  airways  system  into  four 
categories :  the  Airport  Zone,  the  Approach  Zone, 
the  En-Route  Short-Distance  Zone,  and  the  En- 
Route  Long-Distance  Zone.  Of  the  numerous  con- 
siderations upon  which  this  analysis  was  formu- 
lated, the  economical  use  of  the  radio-frequency 
spectrum  was  among  the  foremost. 

The  foregoing  is  brought  out  to  show  the  basis 
on  which  the  United  States  demonstrations  were 
launched,  and  naturally  comes  as  hindsight  rather 
than  as  the  viewpoint  from  which  the  average  for- 
eign representative  surveyed  the  demonstrations. 
Discussions  of  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  "sell- 
ing" United  States  policy  or  United  States  equip- 
ment was  not  a  part  of  this  demonstration;  and 
careful  avoidance  was  made  of  either  subject,  since 
the  purpose  of  the  demonstration  was  to  promote 
study  and  the  comparison  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts and  methods  with  those  of  other  countries. 

On  this  basis,  the  visiting  delegates  were  shown 
complete  blind-landing  systems  and  complete 
short-  and  long-distance  navigational  systems,  as 
well  as  various  components  of  each  system,  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  afford  each  representative  an 
opportunity  to  make  comparisons.  Component 
parts  of  these  various  systems  included  instruments 
which  have  not  previously  been  in  general  use, 
such  as  distance-measuring  equipment,  collision  - 
warning  devices  designed  for  both  ground  and  air- 
borne usage,  and  aircraft  equipment  for  completely 
automatic  flight.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  all 
radio  aids  considered  are  specifically  applicable  to 
use  under  adverse  weather  conditions  en  route,  ap- 
proaching the  airport,  and  landing  at  the  airport. 

One  manufacturer  demonstrated  a  distance- 
measuring  device,  in  connection  with  a  complete 
navigational  and  anti-collision  system,  which  fur- 
nishes the  pilot  with  the  measurement  of  slant 
range  from  the  airplane  to  a  ground  beacon  of 
known  location.  This  information  is  presented  on 
a  meter  that  can  be  mounted  in  a  standard  instru- 
ment-panel opening.  The  equipment  operates  in 
the  1000-megacycle  band,  using  an  automatic  radio 
transmitter-receiver  in  the  airplane  and  an  auto- 
matic radio  receiver-transmitter  as  a  ground  bea- 
con. Facilities  are  also  provided  to  indicate  the 
touchdown  point  on  the  runway  to  within  an  ac- 
curacy of  plus  or  minus  250  feet.     In  this  particu- 
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lar  case,  although  the  distance-measuring  device  is 
regarded  as  ready  for  early  usage,  the  navigational 
and  anti-collision  system  is  considered  to  be  some- 
what futuristic.  Of  this  system  it  might  be  said 
that  the  anti-collision  features  furnish  the  pilot 
with  information,  through  a  transponder  system, 
which  warns  him  of  ground  obstructions  as  well  as 
other  aircraft  which  might  become  a  hazard  to  his 
flight.  At  Indianapolis  a  demonstration  of  this 
system  was  made  under  actual  flight  conditions, 
with  two  planes  similarly  equipped  and  flying 
"blind"  in  the  near  vicinity  of  each  other ;  all  of 
these  aircraft  being  navigated  and  avoiding  each 
other  solely  by  use  of  this  installation. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  demon- 
strated a  complete  en-route  navigational  system 
which  is  combined  with  a  complete  landing  system, 
and  which  appears  to  have  the  greatest  promise 
for  immediate  usage.  This  system  incorporates 
omnidirectional  ranges  operating  in  the  very  high- 
frequency  band,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Admin- 
istration's cross-pointer  instrument  landing  sys- 
tem. At  present  marker  beacons  are  used  for  po- 
sition fixing  in  the  instrument  landing  system,  but 
will  be  replaced  at  an  early  date  with  distance- 
measuring  equipment.  This  system  is  actually  in 
operation  on  the  New  York-Chicago  airway,  where 
it  is  undergoing  service  testing. 

A  third  device  which  shows  promise  for  early 
usage  is  the  A-12  Automatic  Pilot,  and  of  all  the 
demonstrations  viewed  by  the  various  delegations 
this  particular  one  appeared  to  be  the  most  spec- 
tacular. Under  actual  flight  conditions  in  the 
manufacturer's  DC-3,  the  delegates  witnessed 
automatic  flight  with  the  exception  of  the  actual 
landing  and  take-off.  Immediately  after  taking 
off,  when  only  a  few  feet  off  the  runway,  the  auto- 
matic pilot  was  cut  in  and  the  aircraft  gained  alti- 
tude to  1,500  feet,  where  it  was  manually  leveled 
off.  At  a  distance  of  8  to  12  miles  from  the  ap- 
proach end  of  the  runway,  the  automatic  pilot  was 
switched  to  "localizer"  and  the  plane  turned  auto- 
matically, seeking  and  holding  the  "on  course" 
signal  track  defined  by  the  ground  localizer  at  the 
end  of  the  runway.  During  this  procedure  con- 
stant altitude  was  held,  and  at  the  proper  point 
air-speed  was  reduced,  wheels  and  flaps  were 
lowered,  and  the  aircraft  proceeded  until  the  glide- 
path  "on  course"  signal  was  intercepted.     When 
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certain  indications  were  received  on  the  pilot's  in- 
dicator the  control  was  switched  to  "approach" 
position,  at  which  time  the  aircraft  automatically 
began  its  descent  on  a  2%°  glide-path.  The  only 
function  in  this  process  that  required  manual  con- 
trol was  that  which  the  pilot  performed  in  adjust- 
ing the  throttles  to  hold  a  constant  approach  speed. 
When  the  aircraft  reached  the  desired  distance 
from  the  runway  the  pilot  pressed  the  "release" 
button  on  the  control  wheel  and  effected  a  normal 
landing. 

These  three  systems  have  been  described  in  de- 
tail in  order  to  show  how  a  combination  of  instru- 
ments and  en-route  navigational  systems  can  be 
correlated. 

One  phase  of  the  United  States  portion  of  the 
demonstrations  began  upon  leaving  London  in 
flight  to  New  York,  when  the  delegates  were  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  observing  practical 
usage  of  Loran  (long-range  navigation)  in  a 
Navy  transport.  Since  no  demonstration  is  as  ef- 
fective as  one  which  successfully  utilizes  actual 
conditions,  the  portion  of  the  delegation  which 
had  the  opportunity  to  witness  the  usage  of  Loran 
was  quite  favorably  impressed.  This  is  significant 
because  Loran  is  the  foremost  of  the  United  States 
systems  of  the  long-distance  navigation  category. 
At  Indianapolis  both  types  of  Loran  were  on  dis- 
play— the  air-borne  and  the  ship-borne.  The  lat- 
ter type  of  equipment  was  shown  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Loran  is  equally  suitable  for 
both  air  and  sea  service. 

Another  of  the  more  interesting  systems  which 
was  on  display  in  a  working-model  form  was  one 
in  which  television  was  utilized.  This  particular 
system  employs  a  ground-search  radar  which  sur- 
veys the  airspace  of  interest  and  displays  on  a 
cathode-ray  tube  the  information  thus  received. 
This  radar  presentation  is  viewed  by  a  television 
camera  with  a  map  of  the  area  superimposed,  and 
the  combination  picture  is  broadcast  by  a  tele- 
vision transmitter.  The  picture  is  reproduced  by 
a  television  receiver  in  the  airplane,  and  the  pilot 
sees  his  plane  as  a  spot  of  light  moving  across  a 
map;  other  planes  operating  in  the  radius  that 
this  scope  covers  also  appear  as  different  spots  of 
light,  each  moving  across  the  map  according  to  its 
actual  course.  This  system  also  includes  the 
method  of  separating  the  radar  echoes  according 


to  altitude  and  transmitting  a  separate  picture 
for  each  altitude  level.  This  is  accomplished  by 
having  the  aircraft  carry  a  transponder,  which 
consists  of  a  receiver  and  transmitter  connected 
together  so  that  the  transmitter  emits  one  or  more 
pulses  when  the  receiver  picks  up  a  pulse  from  the 
ground  radar.  This  is  the  briefest  sort  of  descrip- 
tion that  could  be  undertaken  for  a  system  which 
has  such  extensive  possibilities,  but  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  this  report  to  be  more  detailed.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  this  system  is  con- 
sidered quite  futuristic,  but  in  its  application  of 
television  processes  it  appears  to  have  vast 
possibilities. 

The  equipment  and  systems  which  have  been 
mentioned  here  represent  a  very  small  portion  of 
those  which  were  displayed  or  demonstrated  at 
Indianapolis,  and  it  is  with  possible,  although  un- 
intended, injustice  to  many  other  interesting  and 
worthwhile  products  that  omissions  have  been 
made.  A  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  dis- 
plays was  devoted  to  developments  other  than  com- 
plete or  partial  navigational  systems.  In  this  field 
are  included  new  ground  and  air-borne  radio  com- 
munications equipment,  aircraft  instruments,  and 
products  which  would  generally  relate  to  improved 
aerial  navigation. 

The  demonstrations  at  Indianapolis  closed  on 
October  23.  The  following  day  the  delegation  was 
flown  back  to  New  York,  where  on  the  25th  and 
26th  of  October  further  demonstrations  of  the 
Loran  equipment  under  actual  flight  conditions 
were  presented.  On  October  27  the  delegation 
moved  to  Montreal  to  witness  the  Australian  dem- 
onstration of  their  Multiple-Track  Radar  Navi- 
gation System.  This  system  was  demonstrated  in 
flights  between  Montreal  and  Ottawa  and  fur- 
nished one  more  workable  device  for  eventual  con- 
sideration, but  one  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat 
futuristic. 

At  Montreal  on  the  31st  of  October  the  delegates 
came  together  once  more  at  the  session  of  the 
Special  Eadio  Technical  Division  of  PICAO. 
With  the  information  they  had  received  over  a 
period  of  almost  two  months,  the  delegates  studied, 
deliberated,  and  brought  forth  from  this  session  an 
agreement  which  will  begin  the  standardization  of 
communications  and  radio  aids  for  an  interna- 
tional civil  airways  system. 
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SECOND  SESSION  OF  INTERIM  COMMISSION  OF 
WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 


by  H.  Van  Zile  Hyde 


While  awaiting  the  entry  into  force  of  the  constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  an  Interim  Commission, 
composed  of  health  experts  representing  18  states,  is  pro- 
ceeding with  the  unification  of  administration  of  interna- 
tional health  operations  and  is  addressing  itself  vigorously 
to  urgent  international  health  problems.  At  the  same  time 
it  is   laying   the  groundwork  for   the  first  world  health 


assembly  which  it  hopes  can  meet  during  194-7. 


The  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  held  its  second  session  in  Geneva, 
November  4  - 13,  1946,  at  which  time  it  took  ac- 
tion to  consolidate  the  administration  of  the  ex- 
change of  epidemiological  information,  accepted 
the  transfer  of  certain  UNRRA  health  functions, 
and  advanced  the  planning  for  the  first  world 
health  assembly. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  establish- 
ing the  Interim  Commission,  it  will  meet  not  less 
frequently  than  every  four  months,  the  next  ses- 
sion being  scheduled  for  Geneva  on  March  31, 
1947.  The  Commission  will  continue  in  existence 
until  dissolved  by  the  first  world  health  assembly 
which  will  be  convened  after  the  constitution  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  has  been  accepted 
by  26  of  the  United  Nations.  Thus  far  the  con- 
stitution has  been  accepted  by  China  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  signing  without  reserva- 
tion in  July,  and  by  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
whose  parliaments  have  since  approved. 

Representatives  of  all  18  member  states,  except 
Peru  and  the  Ukraine,  attended  the  second  session. 


1  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1946,  p.  842. 
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The  major  actions  taken  by  the  Commission  at 
this  session  are  discussed  below. 

Exchange  of  Epidemiological  Information 

In  consolidating  the  formerly  hydra-headed 
administration  of  the  international  exchange  of 
epidemiological  information,  the  Commission,  on 
October  16,  took  over  from  the  United  Nations 
this  function  as  performed  by  the  former  League 
of  Nations  Health  Organization.  The  Commis- 
sion has  agreed  with  UNRRA  to  transfer,  as  of 
December  1,  1946,  the  similar  functions  assigned 
to  that  agency  by  the  1944  Sanitary  Convention 
and  agreed  at  this  session  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique  in  per- 
forming its  functions  in  this  connection  as  well  as 
all  its  other  duties.1 

Transfer  of  Certain  UNRRA  Health  Functions 

The  Commission  approved  a  draft  agreement 
with  UNRRA  providing  for  the  transfer  of  certain 
other  UNRRA  health  functions  and  authorized 
the  executive  secretary  to  accept  $1,500,000  which 
UNRRA  had  offered  to  transfer  for  the  continu- 
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ance  of  health  activities.  The  functions  involved 
in  the  transfer  are  the  furnishing  of  technical  ad- 
vice, particularly  in  regard  to  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis and  malaria,  to  countries  receiving  aid 
from  UNRRA,  with  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  China ;  granting  scholarships  to  technical  per- 
sonnel of  these  countries ;  and  conducting  a  health 
training  program  in  Ethiopia.  The  UNRRA 
supply  program  and  the  program  for  the  care  of 
displaced  persons  are  not  involved  in  the  transfer. 

In  view  of  the  necessarily  drastic  reduction  in 
the  scope  of  activities  imposed  by  the  relatively 
small  sum  made  available  to  the  Commission,  it 
recognized  the  necessity  of  a  complete  revalua- 
tion of  UNRRA  health  programs  in  consultation 
with  the  several  governments  concerned.  Pend- 
ing the  results  of  a  survey,  the  Commission 
authorized  the  executive  secretary  to  utilize,  as 
necessary,  $500,000  in  retaining  UNRRA  person- 
nel. A  committee  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Canada,  China,  the  Ukraine,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia  was 
appointed  to  consider  and  approve,  in  January 
1947,  a  budget  for  the  total  program  under  the 
$1,500,000  fund,  on  the  basis  of  the  revaluation 
and  recommendations  of  the  executive  secretary. 

The  transfer  of  these  UNRRA  functions  to  the 
Interim  Commission  is  highly  appropriate,  be- 
cause the  health  objective  of  UNRRA,  within  its 
limited  area  of  activity,  has  been  identical  with  the 
world-wide  objective  of  the  WHO  in  improving 
health  through  the  strengthening  of  national 
health  services.  In  making  the  agreement  both 
UNRRA  and  the  Interim  Commission  have  been 
conscious  of  the  danger  of  allowing  a  gap  in  this 
work  between  the  time  of  the  termination  of 
UNRRA  and  the  meeting  of  the  first  world  health 
assembly  of  the  WHO. 

Expert  Committees 

The  Commission  recognized  that  it  should  not 
anticipate  the  work  of  the  WHO  by  establishing 
a  complex  of  definitive  expert  committees,  but 
rather  it  established  five  committees  in  specialized 
fields  concerned  with  urgent  problems.  It  was 
considered  that  these  committees  might  serve  in 
some  cases  as  nuclei  for  groups  to  be  established  on 
a  more  permanent  basis  by  the  WHO.    Appoint- 


ments of  individual  experts  to  these  committees 
will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  its  executive  secretary,  in  numbers  specified 
by  the  Commission.  The  expert  committees 
established  by  the  second  session  are: 

(1)  Expert  Committee  on  Revision  of  Inter- 
national List  of  Causes  of  Death  and  on  the 
Establishment  of  International  Lists  of  Causes  of 
Morbidity.  This  committee,  which  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  persons,  is  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission  concerning  actions  which  it  might 
appropriately  take  to  effect  the  sixth  decennial 
revision  of  the  international  list  of  causes  of  death 
and  is  to  review  existing  machinery  and  continue 
such  preparatory  work  as  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  establishment  of  international  lists  of  causes 
of  morbidity.  It  is  considered  important  that  the 
revision  of  the  list  of  causes  of  death  be  completed 
in  sufficient  time  for  the  revision  to  be  used  inter- 
nationally in  the  census  of  1950. 

(2)  Expert  Committee  on  Biological  Standard- 
ization. This  committee,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
eight  members,  will  define  the  subjects  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  urgent  for  study  in  the  field 
of  biological  standardization,  and  will  draw  up  a 
plan  of  work  covering  the  setting  up  of  interna- 
tional standards  and  units  in  the  fields  found  to  be 
urgent. 

(3)  Expert  Committee  on  Pilgrimages.  This 
committee,  to  be  composed  of  six  experts  drawn 
from  Egypt,  France,  India,  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands,  will  con- 
sider the  revision  of  the  pilgrimage  clauses  of  the 
international  sanitary  conventions,  making  its 
recommendations  to  an  expert  committee  on  the 
revision  of  sanitary  conventions,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  established  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Interim  Commission. 

(4)  Expert  Committee  on  Quarantine.  This 
committee,  composed  of  experts  drawn  from 
Brazil,  China,  France,  the  Netherlands,  India, 
Egypt,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United  States,  will 
deal  with  problems  arising  out  of  the  application 
of  the  existing  sanitary  conventions.  A  subcom- 
mittee, composed  of  not  more  than  seven  experts, 
was  established  to  perform  work  regarding  the 
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definition  of  yellow- fever  endemic  areas  and  the 
international  approval  of  vaccine,  assigned  to 
UNRRA  by  the  1944  sanitary  conventions  and  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Interim  Commission  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. 

(5)  Expert  Committee  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
This  committee,  which  is  to  be  composed  of  five 
persons  technically  qualified  in  the  pharmacologi- 
cal and  clinical  aspects  of  drug  addiction,  will 
advise  the  Commission  on  any  technical  questions 
concerning  this  subject  which  may  be  referred  to 
it.  It  will  be  available  to  give  advice  in  its  tech- 
nical field  to  the  Narcotics  Commission  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 

(6)  Expert  Committee  on  Malaria.  This  com- 
mittee, composed  of  five  experts,  will  advise  the 
Commission  concerning  its  malaria  program  in 
countries  receiving  UNRRA  aid  and  will  develop 
a  plan  for  the  malaria  activities  of  the  WHO. 

Relation  With  Other  Specialized  Agencies 

The  executive  secretary  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission a  note  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
WHO  and  other  specialized  agencies.  This  note 
included  a  statement  of  basic  principles  and  a 
review  of  relations  to  date  with  other  agencies. 
The  Commission  approved  the  basic  principles 
incorporated  in  the  note  and  authorized  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  to  continue  negotiations,  at  the 
secretariat  level,  with  other  specialized  agencies 
with  the  objective  of  developing  draft  agreements 
for  consideration  by  the  Commission  and  eventual 
presentation  to  the  world  health  assembly. 

The  basic  principles  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  briefly:  (1)  No  agency  should  enter  into 
the  field  of  another  agency  without  previous  con- 
sultation and  agreement  with  that  agency;  (2) 
Collaboration  between  two  agencies  should  aim  at 
bringing  together  to  deal  with  common  problems 
experts  of  related  but  different  and  comple- 
mentary fields,  rather  than  experts  in  the  same 
field  and  with  the  same  point  of  view  nomi- 
nated by  the  two  different  agencies;  (3)  Joint 
committees  are  the  most  effective  means  of  getting 
such  experts  to  work  together;  (4)  Representa- 
tion on  such  committees  should  be  apportioned  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular field  to  the  various  agencies  participating 


in  such  joint  committees;  (5)  Secretariat  duties 
in  connection  with  joint  committees  should  be 
apportioned  between  the  participating  agencies 
upon  the  basis  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
subject  to  each  agency;  (6)  In  the  case  of  a  sub- 
ject which  is  the  exclusive  responsibility  of  one 
agency,  but  in  which  another  agency  has  an  in- 
terest, the  former  agency  should  supply  the  lat- 
ter, upon  request,  with  information  concerning  the 
subject;  (7)  A  joint  committee  should  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  subcommittees  composed  of 
experts  from  the  participating  agencies  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  interest  of  each  agency  in 
the  specific  problem  being  handled  by  the  sub- 
committee, even  to  the  extent  of  a  subcommittee 
being  composed  entirely  of  experts  of  a  single 
agency;  (8)  There  should  be  systematic  exchange 
of  all  publications  between  specialized  agencies; 
(9)  Each  specialized  agency  should  invite  ob- 
servers of  all  other  specialized  agencies  to  annual 
general  conferences  or  assemblies;  (10)  Special- 
ized agencies  should  invite  to  their  executive 
boards  or  technical  committees  observers  from  the 
other  agencies  when  the  agenda  justifies  such  ac- 
tion; (11)  In  certain  instances  permanent  liaison 
officers  should  be  appointed  between  specialized 
agencies  with  extensive  interests  in  common. 

Headquarters 

It  was  determined  that  the  Interim  Commission 
should  continue  to  maintain  its  headquarters  in 
New  York,  establishing  at  the  same  time  an  office 
in  Geneva  concerned  primarily  with  the  consoli- 
dation of  epidemiological  information  services 
and  with  the  operation  in  Europe  of  the  health 
functions  transferred  from  UNRRA.  A  commit- 
tee composed  of  the  representatives  of  Canada, 
Egypt,  India,  Mexico,  and  Norway  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question  of  site  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  World  Health  Organization,  so  that  a  consid- 
ered recommendation  might  be  made  to  the  first 
world  health  assembly.  Major  C.  Mani  (India) 
was  elected  chairman  of  this  committee.  The  com- 
mittee requested  the  executive  secretary  to  circu- 
larize governments,  informing  them  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  WHO,  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing what  facilities  might  be  available  in  the 
various  countries. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 


PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  GENERAL  REGULATION 
AND  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS1 


1.  In  pursuance  of  Article  11  of  the  Charter  and 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  international  peace 
and  security  in  conformity  with  the  Purposes  and 
Principles  of  the  United  Nations, 

The  General,  Assembly, 

Recognizes  the  necessity  of  an  early  general 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 
forces. 

2.  Accordingly, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recommends  that  the  Security  Council  give 
prompt  consideration  to  formulating  the  practical 
measures,  according  to  their  priority,  which  are 
essential  to  provide  for  the  general  regulation  and 
reduction  of  armaments  and  armed  forces  and  to 
assure  that  such  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces  will  be  generally  observed 
by  all  participants  and  not  unilaterally  by  only 
some  of  the  participants.  The  plans  formulated 
by  the  Security  Council  shall  be  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  General  to  the  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  for  consideration  at  a  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  treaties  or  conven- 
tions approved  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  b§ 
submitted  to  the  signatory  States  for  ratification 
in  accordance  with  Article  26  of  the  Charter. 


3.  As  an  essential  step  towards  the  urgent  objec- 
tive of  prohibiting  and  eliminating  from  national 
armaments  atomic  and  all  other  major  weapons 
adaptable  now  and  in  the  future  to  mass  destruc- 
tion, and  the  early  establishment  of  international 
control  of  atomic  energy  and  other  modern  sci- 
entific discoveries  and  technical  developments  to 
ensure  their  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Urges  the  expeditious  fulfilment  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  of  its  terms  of  reference  as 
set  forth  in  Section  5  of  the  General  Assembly 
Resolution  of  24  January  1946. 

4.  In  order  to  ensure  that  the  general  prohibition, 
regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  are  di- 
rected towards  the  major  weapons  of  modern  war- 
fare and  not  merely  towards  the  minor  weapons, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recommends  that  the  Security  Council  expedite 
consideration  of  the  reports  which  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  make  to  the  Security 
Council  and  that  it  facilitate  the  work  of  that 
Commission,  and  also  that  the  Security  Council 
expedite  consideration  of  a  draft  convention  or 
conventions  for  the  creation  of  an  international 


'A/267.    Dec.  13,  1&46. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

system  of  control  and  inspection,  these  conventions 
to  include  the  prohibition  of  atomic  and  all  other 
major  weapons  adaptable  now  and  in  the  future 
to  mass  destruction  and  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  use 
only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

5.  The  General  Assembly, 

Further  Recognizes  that  essential  to  the  gen- 
eral regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and 
armed  forces  is  the  provision  of  practical  and 
effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspection  and 
other  means  to  protect  complying  states  against 
the  hazards  of  violations  and  evasions. 

Accordingly, 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recommends  to  the  Security  Council  that  it 
give  prompt  consideration  to  the  working  out  of 
proposals  to  provide  such  practical  and  effective 
safeguards  in  connection  with  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  regulation  and  reduction 
of  armaments. 

6.  To  ensure  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the 
early  general  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armed  forces,  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes 
and  the  elimination  from  national  armaments  of 
atomic  and  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable 
now  or  in  the  future  to  mass  destruction,  and  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  purposes, 

There  Shall  Be  Established, 

within  the  framework  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, which  bears  the  primary  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, an  international  system,  as  mentioned  in 
paragraph  4,  operating  through  special  organs, 


which  organs  shall  derive  their  powers  and  status 
from  the  convention  or  conventions  under  which . 
they  are  established. 

7.  The  General  Assembly,  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  security  as  closely  connected  with  that  of 
disarmament, 

Recommends  the  Security  Council  to  accelerate 
as  much  as  possible  the  placing  at  its  disposal  of 
the  armed  forces  mentioned  in  Article  43  of  the 
Charter ; 

It  Recommends  the  members  to  undertake  the 
progressive  and  balanced  withdrawal,  taking  ac- 
count of  the  needs  of  occupation,  of  their  armed 
forces  stationed  in  ex-enemy  territories,  and  the 
withdrawal  without  delay  of  armed  forces  sta- 
tioned in  the  territories  of  Members  without  their 
consent  freely  and  publicly  expressed  in  treaties 
or  agreements  consistent  with  the  Charter  and 
not  contradicting  international  agreements; 

It  Further  Recommends  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  national  armed  forces,  and  a  general 
progressive  and  balanced  reduction  of  national 
armed  forces. 

8.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  alter  or  limit  the 
resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  on  24 
January  1946,  creating  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

9.  The  General  Assembly, 

Calls  upon  all  Members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  render  every  possible  assistance,  to  the  Security 
Council  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
order  to  promote  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  international  peace  and  collective  secu- 
rity with  the  least  diversion  for  armaments  of  the 
world's  human  and  economic  resources. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  President: 

The  United  States  supports  whole-heartedly  the 
resolution  pending. 

Ever  since  the  close  of  hostilities  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  hasten  the  return  of 
conditions  of  peace.    We  wish  to  enable  the  fight- 

1  Delivered  at  the  final  plenary  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  13  and  released  to  the  press  by  the 
Oflice  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  New  York,  N.  T.,  on  the 
same  date. 


ing  men  of  the  United  Nations  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  families.  We  wish  to  give  the 
peoples  of  all  lands  the  chance  to  rebuild  what  the 
war  has  destroyed. 

There  need  be  no  concern  about  the  willing- 
ness of  the  American  people  to  do  everything  with- 
in their  power  to  rid  themselves  and  the  world  of 
the  burden  of  excessive  armaments. 

In  the  recent  past  the  concern  of  peace-loving 
nations  has  not  been  that  America  maintained  ex- 
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cessive  armaments.  The  concern  has  been  that 
America  failed  to  maintain  adequate  armaments  to 
guard  the  peace. 

When  Hitler  started  the  World  War  in  Septem- 
ber 1939,  Germany  had  been  preparing  for  war  for 
more  than  five  years.  But  at  that  time  there  were 
in  active  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  only  330,000  men.  It  was 
our  military  weakness,  not  our  military  strength, 
that  encouraged  Axis  aggression. 

After  World  War  I,  Japan  was  given  a  man- 
date over  strategically  important  islands  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  which  bound  her  to  keep  those 
islands  demilitarized.  Although  the  evidence 
showed  that  Japan  was  violating  the  terms  of  the 
mandate,  the  United  States  delayed  in  building 
bases  on  islands  under  her  sovereignty  in  the 
Pacific. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  United  States  was 
treacherously  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  she  had  no 
adequately  fortified  base  in  the  Pacific  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines. 

Japan's  covenant  not  to  use  the  mandated  terri- 
tories as  military  bases  contained  no  safeguards  to 
insure  compliance.  Japan's  covenant  misled  the 
United  States,  but  it  did  not  restrain  Japan.  That 
was  our  mistake,  and  we  do  not  intend  again  to 
make  that  mistake. 

While  before  World  War  II  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions were  seeking  peace  through  disarmament, 
aggressor  nations  were  building  up  their  arma- 
ments. And  all  the  while  the  aggressor  nations 
were  building  up  armaments  they  were  claiming 
that  they  were  being  smothered  and  encircled  by 
other  nations. 

While  we  scrapped  battleships,  Japan  scrapped 
blueprints.  While  we  reduced  our  Army  to  the 
size  of  a  large  police  force,  Germany  trained  its 
youth  for  war. 

Too  late,  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  struggle  for  general  disarmament  before 
World  War  II  discovered  that  Axis  agents  were 
deliberately  organizing  and  supporting  disarma- 
ment movements  in  non-Axis  countries  in  order  to 
render  those  countries  powerless  to  resist  their 
aggression. 

Too  late,  those  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  struggle  for  general  disarmament  discovered 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  upon  any  disarmament 


which  is  not  collectively  enforced  and  made  a  part 
of  a  system  of  collective  security. 

It  will  take  time,  patience,  and  good-will  to 
achieve  really  effective  disarmanent.  The  difficul- 
ties are  great  and  the  complexities  many.  The 
defense  needs  of  states  vary  greatly.  The  elements 
which  make  up  the  military  strength  of  states 
likewise  vary  greatly  and  cannot  readily  be  com- 
pared or  appraised. 

Effective  disarmament  cannot  be  secured  by  any 
simple  mathematical  rule.  Demobilized  divisions 
can  be  speedily  recalled  to  the  colors.  But  a 
scrapped  plane  or  a  scrapped  battleship  can  never 
be  recommissioned. 

Disarmament  to  be  effective  must  look  to  the 
future.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  what  folly  it 
would  have  been,  when  gunpowder  was  discovered, 
to  start  disarming  by  limiting  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  disarmament  starts  with 
the  major  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  disarmament  is  general 
and  not  unilateral. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  disarmament  rests  not 
upon  general  promises  which  are  kept  by  some 
states  and  ignored  by  other  states. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  disarmament  is  accom- 
panied by  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  inspec- 
tion and  other  means  under  international  control 
which  will  protect  complying  states  against  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evasions. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  these  safeguards  are  so 
clear  and  explicit  that  there  will  be  no  question  of 
the  right  of  complying  states,  veto  or  no  veto,  to 
take  immediate  action  in  defense  of  the  rule  of 

law. 

No  disarmament  system  which  leaves  law-abid- 
ing states  weak  and  helpless  in  face  of  aggression 
can  contribute  to  world  peace  and  security. 

In  meeting  the  problems  of  disarmament  first 
things  should  come  first.  The  first  task  which  must 
be  undertaken  is  the  control  of  atomic  energy  to 
insure  that  it  will  be  used  only  for  human  welfare 
and  not  for  deadly  warfare. 

There  are  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
but  unless  we  can  meet  the  challenge  of  atomic 
warfare — the  most  dreadful  weapon  ever  devised — 
we  can  never  meet  the  challenge  of  these  other 
weapons. 
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The  United  States,  with  Britain  and  Canada, 
have  demonstrated  their  awareness  of  the  grave 
responsibility  inherent  in  their  discovery  of  the 
means  of  applying  atomic  energy. 

In  a  world  of  uncontrolled  armaments,  atomic 
energy  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  come. 

But  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
be  the  leader  in  an  armament  race.  We  prefer  to 
prevent,  rather  than  to  win,  the  next  war. 

That  is  why  President  Truman  announced  as 
soon  as  he  knew  that  the  atomic  bomb  would  work, 
that  it  was  our  purpose  to  collaborate  with  other 
nations  to  insure  that  atomic  energy  should  not 
become  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  heads  of  the  three  gov- 
ernments responsible  for  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy  met  at  Washington  and  urged  that  the 
United  Nations  set  up  a  commission  to  recommend 
proposals  for  the  effective  international  control  of 
atomic  energy  and  all  other  weapons  adaptable  for 
mass  destruction. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  my  trip  to  Mos- 
cow in  December  1945  was  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  with  Britain  and  Canada  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  to  this  effect  before  the  General 
Assembly. 

As  soon  as  the  agreement  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment was  obtained,  France  and  China  were  also 
asked,  and  they  agreed  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
resolution.  These  efforts  resulted  in  the  unani- 
mous passage  of  the  resolution  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  January  1946,  only  six  months  after 
the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Long  discussion  in  the  United  Nations  and  pub- 
lic debate  on  the  details  of  the  United  States  pro- 
posals have  perhaps  blurred  the  real  significance 
and  magnitude  of  the  United  States  initiative. 

The  resolution  was  no  idle  gesture  on  our  part. 
Having  the  knowledge  of  atomic  energy  and  pos- 
session of  the  atomic  bomb,  we  did  not  seek  to  hold 
it  and  to  threaten  the  world,  we  did  not  sit  back 
and  play  for  time.  We  came  forward  with  con- 
crete proposals  designed  fairly,  effectively,  and 
practically  to  carry  out  the  tasks  assigned  to  that 
commission. 

Our  proposals  when  fully  operative  would  leave 
with  the  states  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
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atomic  energy  no  rights  which  would  not  be  shared 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Our  proposals  outlaw  the  use  of  atomic  weapons 
and  contemplate  the  disposal  of  existing  atomic 
weapons. 

They  set  up  an  international  authority  with 
power  to  prevent  the  national  manufacture  and 
use  of  atomic  weapons  for  war  purposes  and  to 
develop  the  atomic  energy  for  human  welfare. 

Our  proposals  also  provide  effective  and  practi- 
cal safeguards  against  violations  and  evasions. 
They  enable  states  that  keep  their  pledges  to  take 
prompt  and  collective  action  against  those  who 
violate  their  pledges. 

We  do  not  suggest  any  diminution  of  the  right 
of  veto  in  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  governing 
this  subject.  We  do  say  that  once  the  treaty  has 
become  effective  then  there  can  be  no  recourse  to  a 
veto  to  save  an  offender  from  punishment. 

We  are  willing  to  share  our  knowledge  of  atomic 
weapons  with  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the  condi- 
tion, and  only  on  the  condition,  that  other  nations 
submit,  as  we  are  willing  likewise  to  submit,  to 
internationally  controlled  inspection  and  safe- 
guards. 

From  the  statements  made  in  the  committees  and 
in  the  Assembly  we  have  been  encouraged  to  believe 
that  others  are  willing  to  submit  to  international 
inspection. 

If  other  nations  have  neither  bombs  nor  the 
ability  to  manufacture  them  it  should  be  easy  for 
them  to  agree  to  inspection. 

But  the  world  should  understand  that  without 
collective  safeguards  there  can  be  no  collective 
disarmament. 

The  resolution  we  proposed  here  urges  the  ex- 
peditious fulfilment  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  its  terms  of  reference.  Those  terms 
include  the  control  not  only  of  atomic  energy 
but  the  control  of  other  instruments  of  mass 
destruction. 

With  its  specific  studies  and  its  accumulated 
experience  the  Commission  is  best  equipped  to 
formulate  plans  for  dealing  with  major  problems 
of  disarmament. 

Let  us  concentrate  upon  these  major  weapons 
and  not  dissipate  our  energies  on  the  less  impor- 
tant problems  of  controlling  pistols  and  hand 
grenades. 
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If  we  are  really  interested  in  effective  disarma- 
ment, and  not  merely  in  talking  about  it,  we  should 
instruct  our  representatives  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  press  forward  now  with  its  con- 
structive proposals.  They  have  been  at  work  six 
months.  They  can  file  an  interim  report  next 
week.  I  do  not  want  the  work  of  that  Commission 
to  be  side-tracked  or  sabotaged. 

I  am  glad  that  the  proposed  resolution  raises  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of  disarmament  the 
question  of  disposal  of  the  troops  and  the  justi- 
fication of  their  presence  on  foreign  soil.  For 
disarmament  necessarily  raises  the  question  of  the 
use  which  may  be  made  of  arms  and  armed  forces 
which  are  not  prohibited.  Reducing  armaments 
will  not  bring  peace  if  the  arms  and  the  armed 
forces  that  remain  are  used  to  undermine  collective 
security. 

The  United  States  has  persistently  pressed  for 
the  early  conclusion  of  peace  treaties  with  Italy 
and  the  ex-satellite  states.  We  want  to  make  pos- 
sible the  complete  withdrawal  of  troops  from  those 
states. 

The  United  States  has  persistently  urged  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence of  Austria  and  providing  for  the  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops. 

Austria,  in  our  view,  is  a  liberated  and  not  an 
ex-enemy  country.  The  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Soviet  Union,  as  signers  of  the 
Moscow  Declaration  of  1943,  are  obligated  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  burden  of  occupation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

The  United  States  believes  that  armed  occupa- 
tion should  be  strictly  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  collective  security. 

For  that  reason  we  proposed  to  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  that  we  should  fix  agreed  ceil- 
ings on  the  occupation  forces  in  Europe.  We  could 
not  secure  agreement  this  week,  but  we  shall  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  reduce  the  occupation  forces 
in  Europe.  We  are  also  prepared  to  fix  agreed 
ceilings  for  the  occupation  forces  in  Japan  and 
Korea. 

On  V-J  Day  we  had  over  5,000,000  troops  over- 
seas. We  had  to  send  with  them  extensive  sup- 
plies and  equipment  which  could  not  be  disposed 
of  overnight. 


But  despite  the  tremendous  problem  of  liquidat- 
ing our  extensive  overseas  war  activities,  today  we 
have  less  than  550,000  troops  outside  of  American 
territory.  Most  of  these  troops  are  in  Germany, 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  Islands,  Korea,  Austria, 
and  Venezia  Giulia. 

The  great  majority  of  the  troops  we  have  on 
the  territory  of  the  other  states  outside  these  occu- 
pation areas  are  supply  or  administrative  person- 
nel. Let  me  state  specifically  just  what  combat 
troops  we  have  in  these  other  states. 

We  have  a  total  of  96,000  military  personnel  in 
the  Philippines  but  only  about  30,000  are  combat 
forces,  air  and  ground.  Of  these  17,000  are 
Philippine  Scouts.  These  troops  are  in  the  Philip- 
pines primarily  to  back  up  our  forces  in  Japan. 
Substantial  reductions  are  contemplated  in  the 
near  future. 

Of  the  19,000  troops  we  have  in  China,  about 
15,000  are  combat  troops  and  roughly  one  half 
of  these  are  today  under  orders  to  return  home. 

We  have  about  1,500  troops  in  Panama,  exclud- 
ing the  Canal  Zone.  One  thousand  of  these,  com- 
posed of  a  small  air  unit  and  some  radar  air- 
warning  detachments,  can  be  classified  as  combat 
forces.  We  have,  of  course,  our  normal  protective 
forces  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  proper. 

We  have  no  combat  units  in  countries  other 
than  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Our  military  personnel  in  Iceland  number  less 
than  600  men.  They  include  no  Combat  troops. 
They  are  being  withdrawn  rapidly  and  all  will 
be  withdrawn  by  early  April  1947,  in  accordance 
with  our  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Ice- 
land. The  military  personnel  have  been  there  only 
to  maintain  one  of  our  air-transport  lines  of  com- 
munication with  our  occupation  forces  in  Germany. 

In  the  Azores,  on  the  southern  air-transport  com- 
munication line  to  Germany,  we  have  about  300 
men.  Again  there  is  not  a  single  combat  soldier 
among  them.  They  are  technicians  and  adminis- 
trative officials.  They  are  there  under  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Portugal. 

Our  combat  troops  are  in  North  China  at  the 
request  of  the  Chinese  National  Government. 
Their  task  is  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  terms 
of  surrender  with  respect  to  the  disarming  and 
deportation  of  the  Japanese.     Their  mission  is 
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nearly  completed.  Instructions  have  been  issued 
for  the  return  of  half  of  our  forces  now  in  China 
although  the  Chinese  Government  has  urged  that 
they  be  retained  there  until  conditions  become 
more  stabilized. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  our  troops  will  not 
become  participants  in  civil  strife  in  China.  But 
we  are  eager  to  do  our  part,  and  we  hope  other 
states  are  eager  to  do  their  part,  to  prevent  civil 
war  in  China  and  to  promote  a  unified  and  demo- 
cratic China. 

A  free  and  independent  China  is  essential  to 
world  peace  and  we  cannot  ignore  or  tolerate  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  any  state  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
China. 

The  United  States  Government  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  our  troops  in  China  or  elsewhere, 
with  the  consent  of  the  states  concerned,  are  a 
threat  to  the  internal  or  external  peace  of  any 
country. 

Because  the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  referred  to  our  troops  in  China,  it  is  for  me  to 
say  that  I  am  confident  that  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  in  North  China  is  far  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  Soviet  troops  in  South  Manchuria  in  the 
Port  Arthur  Area. 

Under  the  Finnish  peace  treaty  the  Soviet  Union 
acquires  the  right  to  lease  the  Porkkala  naval  base 
in  Finland  and  maintain  troops  there.  The  tempo- 
rary presence  of  a  few  thousand  United  States 
troops  in  China  at  the  request  of  that  country 
certainly  raises  no  essentially  different  question 
than  the  permanent  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
another  country  under  treaty  arrangements. 

It  is  our  desire  to  live  up  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Moscow  Declaration.  We  do  not  intend  to 
use  our  troops  on  the  territories  of  other  states 
contrary  to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  implementation  of  the  Moscow  Declaration 
is  not  made  easier  by  loose  charges  or  counter- 
charges. The  Declaration  requires  consultation. 
That  is  the  method  we  should  pursue  if  we  wish 
to  advance  the  cause  of  disarmament  and  collective 
security. 

Last  December  at  Moscow  we  consulted  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  regarding 
our  troops  in  China.  We  have  now  asked  for  con- 
sultation in  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  re- 
garding the  number  of  troops  to  be  retained  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Rumania 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaties  with  the 
ex-satellite  states. 

The  task  before  us  is  to  maintain  collective  se- 
curity with  scrupulous  regard  for  the  sovereign 
equality  of  all  states.  This  involves  more  than 
the  question  of  armaments  and  armed  forces. 

Aggressor  nations  do  not  go  to  war  because  they 
are  armed  but  because  they  want  to  get  with  their 
arms  things  which  other  nations  will  not  freely 
accord  them. 

Aggressor  nations  attack  not  only  because  they 
are  armed  but  because  they  believe  others  have  not 
the  armed  strength  to  resist  them. 

Sovereignty  can  be  destroyed  not  only  by  armies 
but  by  a  war  of  nerves  and  by  organized  political 
penetration. 

World  peace  depends  upon  what  is  in  our  hearts 
more  than  upon  what  is  written  in  our  treaties. 

Great  states  must  strive  for  understandings 
which  will  not  only  protect  their  own  legitimate 
security  requirements  but  also  the  political  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  smaller  states. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  security  that 
the  basic  power  relationships  among  great  states 
should  depend  upon  which  political  party  comes 
to  power  in  Iran,  Greece,  or  China. 

Great  states  must  not  permit  differences  among 
themselves  to  tear  asunder  the  political  unity  of 
smaller  states.  Smaller  states  must  recognize  that 
true  collective  security  requires  their  cooperation 
just  as  much  as  that  of  the  larger  states.  Without 
the  cooperation  of  large  states  and  small  states,  our 
disarmament  plans  are  doomed  to  failure. 

A  race  for  armaments,  a  race  for  power,  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  any  country  or  of  any  people. 
We  want  to  stop  the  race  for  armaments  and  we 
want  to  stop  the  race  for  power. 

We  want  to  be  partners  with  all  nations,  not  to 
make  war  but  to  keep  the  peace.  We  want  to  up- 
hold the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  We  want  to 
promote  the  freedom  and  the  well-being  of  all 
peoples  in  a  friendly  civilized  world. 
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RESOLUTION  ON  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  UNITED  NATIONS 


The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Potsdam  and  London  condemned  the  Franco 
regime  in  Spain  and  decided  that  as  long  as  that 
regime  remains,  Spain  may  not  be  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  its  resolution  of  9 
February  1946,  recommended  that  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  should  act  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  declarations  of 
San  Francisco  and  Potsdam. 

The  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  assure  the 
Spanish  people  of  their  enduring  sympathy  and  of 
the  cordial  welcome  awaiting  them  when  circum- 
stances enable  them  to  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  General  Assembly  recalls  that  in  May  and 
June  1946,  the  Security  Council  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  possible  further  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  United  Nations.  The  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Security  Council  charged  with  the  investi- 
gation found  unanimously : 

"(a)  In  origin,  nature,  structure  and  general 
conduct,  the  Franco  regime  is  a  Fascist  regime 
patterned  on,  and  established  largely  as  a  result 
of  aid  received  from  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany  and 
Mussolini's  Fascist  Italy. 

"(&)  During  the  long  struggle  of  the  United 
Nations  against  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  Franco,  de- 
spite continued  Allied  protests,  gave  very  substan- 
tial aid  to  the  enemy  Powers.  First,  for  example, 
from  1941  to  1945,  the  Blue  Infantry  Division,  the 
Spanish  Legion  of  Volunteers  and  the  Salvador 
Air  Squadron  fought  against  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
Eastern  front.  Second,  in  the  summer  of  1940, 
Spain  seized  Tangier  in  breach  of  international 
statute,  and  as  a  result  of  Spain  maintaining  a 
large  army  in  Spanish  Morocco,  large  numbers  of 
Allied  troops  were  immobilized  in  North  Africa. 

"(c)  Incontrovertible  documentary  evidence  es- 
tablishes that  Franco  was  a  guilty  party  with  Hit- 
ler and  Mussolini  in  the  conspiracy  to  wage  war 
against  those  countries  which  eventually  in  the 
course  of  the  world  war  became  banded  together  as 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  part  of  the  conspiracy 
that  Franco's  full  belligerency  should  be  postponed 
until  a  time  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon." 


The  General  Assembly, 

Convinced  that  the  Franco  Fascist  Government 
of  Spain,  which  was  imposed  by  force  upon  the 
Spanish  people  with  the  aid  of  the  Axis  Powers 
and  which  gave  material  assistance  to  the  Axis 
Powers  in  the  war,  does  not  represent  the  Spanish 
people,  and  by  its  continued  control  of  Spain  is 
making  impossible  the  participation  of  the  Span- 
ish people  with  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations 
in  international  affairs ; 

Recommends  that  the  Franco  Government  of 
Spain  be  debarred  from  membership  in  interna- 
tional agencies  established  by  or  brought  into  re- 
lationship with  the  United  Nations,  and  from 
participation  in  conference  or  other  activities 
which  may  be  arranged  by  the  United  Nations  or 
by  these  agencies,  until  a  new  and  acceptable 
government  is  formed  in  Spain. 

Further  Desiring  to  secure  the  participation  of 
all  peace-loving  peoples,  including  the  people  of 
Spain,  in  the  community  of  nations, 

Recommends  that,  if  within  a  reasonable  time, 
there  is  not  established  a  government  which  derives 
its  authority  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
committed  to  respect  freedom  of  speech,  religion 
and  assembly  and  to  the  prompt  holding  of  an 
election  in  which  the  Spanish  people,  free  from 
force  and  intimidation  and  regardless  of  party, 
may  express  their  will,  the  Security  Council  con- 
sider the  adequate  measures  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  remedy  the  situation ; 

Recommends  that  all  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  immediately  recall  from  Madrid  their  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  plenipotentiary  accredited 
there. 

The  General  Assembly  Further  Recommends 
that  the  States  Members  of  the  Organization  report 
to  the  Secretary-General  and  to  the  next  session 
of  the  Assembly  what  action  they  have  taken  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation. 


1  Resolution  adopted  by  Committee  1  (Political  and  Se- 
curity) of  the  General  Assembly  (General  Assembly  Doc. 
A/241,  Dec.  10,  1946)  on  Dec.  10  and  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  Dec.  12. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Calendar  of  Meetings1 


In  Session  as  of  December  15,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees   (IGCR) : 

Joint  Planning  Committee 
General  Assembly 


Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee  . 
ECOSOC:   Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 


Meeting  of  Postal  Experts 


German  External  Property  Negotiations: 

With  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

With  Spain 


Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

FAO:  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Pro- 
posals 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers: 


Deputies 

Inter- Allied  Reparations  Agency  (IARA) :    Meetings  on  Conflicting 
Custodial  Claims 


UNESCO:  "Month"  Exhibition 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Search  and  Rescue  Division 


Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division 


February  26 

March  25 

March  25 

Lake  Success 

June  14 

Washington  and  Lake 

July  25 

Success 

Flushing  Meadows  .    . 

October   23-December 

16 

November  10 

November  27-Decem- 

ber  13 

December  10-18 

September  3 

November  12 

October  24 

October  28 

November  4-Decem- 

ber  12 

Continuing 

November  6 

November    2 1  -  Decem- 

ber 20 

November  26-Dec em- 

ber 13 

December  3 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International^Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


UNRRA  Council:  Sixth  Session. 


Caribbean  Commission 

Scheduled    December  1946  -  February  1947 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO):  Sixth 
Session  of  the  Council 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division      

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 


Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Washington 
Curasao  .    . 


United  Nations: 

Meeting   of    Governmental    Experts    on    Passport    and    Frontier 
Formalities 

Economic  and  Social  Council:  2 

Drafting    Committee    of    International    Trade    Organization, 
Preparatory  Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas, 

Working  Group  for  Europe 
Human  Rights  Commission 


Population  Commission 
Statistical  Commission 


Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas, 
Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC:  Fourth  Session  of 


ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  . 


London 


Paris 


Washington 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Melbourne 
Caracas  . 
Caracas  . 


Geneva 


Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 
Geneva   .    .    . 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success 


Lake  Success 
Lake  Success 


Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success , 
Lake  Success 

Lima    ... 


December     10- Decem- 
ber 13 

December    10- Decem- 
ber 16 

December  16 
December  18 

Januarv  6-11 


January  7 
January  14 
February  4 
February  18 
February  25 

February  4 
January  12-24 
January  12-24 


January    14—29    (tenta- 
tive) 

January  20-February 28 

January  20-February  5 
January  20-February  5 
January      27-February 

13 
January      27-February 

11 
January       27-February 

11 
January      27-February 

11 
February  12-27 
February  14-21 

February  17-28 
February  25-27 
February  28 

February  3-12 


2  ECOSOC  Committee  and  Commission  dates  are  tentative. 
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Activities  and  Developments» 


Meeting  of  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Council  of  UNRRA 

MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  DELEGATION 


[Released  to  the  press  December  9] 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  the  United  States  Dele- 
gation to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, which  convened  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
in  Washington  on  December  10,  1946. 

The  Council  will  consider  the  report  of  the 
Director  General  on  activities  of  the  administra- 
tion since  July  1,  1946;  the  administrative  budget 
for  1947;  delegation  of  authority  to  a  central  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  wind-up  of  admin- 
istration activities;  and  the  resignation  of  the 
Director  General  and  the  appointment  of  his  suc- 
cessor.    The  delegation  list  is  as  follows : 

Council  Member 

William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

First  Alternate 

C.  Tyler  Wood,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Second  Alternate 

Dallas  W.  Dort,  Adviser  on  Relief  and  Rehabilitation, 
Department  of  State. 

Advisers  to  Council  Member 

Nathan  M.  Becker,  Alternate  Member,  Program  Subcom- 
mittee of  UNRRA,  Department  of  State. 

Charles  R.  Bennett,  Special  Assistant  to  Director  of  Office 
of  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Philip  M.  Burnett,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Organization  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Herbert  H.  Fierst,  Adviser  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Occupied  Areas,  Department  of  State. 

Harold  Glasser,  Director,  Division  of  Monetary  Research, 
Treasury  Department. 


Hubert  F.  Havlik,  Chief,  Division  of  Investment  and  Eco- 
nomic Development,  Department  of  State. 
Robert  G.  Hooker,  Jr.,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Eastern 

European  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Edward  E.  Kunze,  Chief,  UNRRA  Division,  Department  of 

State. 
William    H.    McCahon,   Acting  Assistant   Chief,    Special 

Projects  Division,  Department  of  State. 
Otis  E.  Mulliken,  Chief,  Division  of  International  Labor, 

Social  and  Health  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
James  K.  Penfield,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Far  Eastern 

Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
Fred  L.  Preu,  Chairman,  Audit  Subcommittee,  Committee 

on  Financial  Control,  Department  of  State. 
Edward  L.  Reed,  Counselor  of  Embassy,  Department  of 

State. 
Sherman    S.    Sheppard,    Chief,    International    Activities 

Branch,    Division    of    Administrative    Management, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
George  L.  Warren,  Adviser  on  Refugees  and  Displaced 

Persons,  Department  of  State. 
Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Woodward,  Director,  Office  of  Inter-agency 

and  International  Relations,  Federal  Security  Agency. 

Two  or  three  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. (Names  to  be  designated  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. ) 

Adviser  and  Secretary  of  the  Delegation 
David  Persinger,  Secretary  of  United  States  Delegation, 
Department  of  State. 

Press  Relations  Officer 

Joseph  W.  Reap,  Office  of  Special  Assistant  for  Press  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State. 

Secretary 

Henry  F.  Nichol,  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 


ADDRESS  BY  ACTING  SECRETARY  ACHESON 


[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

About  three  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
privilege  of  welcoming  the  members  of  the 
UNRRA  Council  at  its  first  session  in  Atlantic 


'Delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Sixth  Council 
Session  of  UNRRA  in  Washington  on  Dec.  10, 1946. 
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City.  Much  of  war  and  tragedy  and  victory  has 
been  crowded  into  the  intervening  three  years.  So 
much  has  happened  that  it  is  difficult  to  recall 
our  thoughts  at  that  time  as  we  set  about  our  task. 
May  I  quote  briefly  from  my  remarks  at  that 
first  session  of  the  UNRRA  Council : 
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"We  are  assembled  here  to  take  action  which 
may  shorten  the  war;  but  which  must  bring  new 
hope  to  those  men  and  women  heroically  resisting 
in  all  of  the  occupied  countries,  and  swift  and 
effective  aid  to  them  upon  their  liberation.  .  .  . 

"The  primary  task  which  faces  this  Adminis- 
tration is  to  assist  the  liberated  areas  to  meet  their 
emergency  needs.  It  is  to  tide  them  over  the 
period  between  the  end  of  exploitation  by  the 
enemy  and  the  reestablishment  of  their  own  pro- 
duction for  their  own  needs.  .  .  . 

"The  time  and  attention  of  this  meeting  will  be 
well  spent  if  it  is  directed  to  these  immediate 
needs,  rather  than  to  the  more  distant  future.  For 
the  existence  of  a  future  for  the  whole  population 
depends  upon  their  being  able  to  bridge  this  gap." 

UNRRA  was  the  first  operating  organization  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  was  formed  while  the  war 
was  still  raging  in  order  that  it  might  be  ready 
to  move  into  the  occupied  countries  immediately 
after  their  liberation. 

UNRRA  had  to  blaze  a  completely  new  trail. 
There  was  no  pattern,  no  precedent,  no  rules  of 
procedure  for  this  great  adventure.  The  task  was 
undertaken  with  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and 
energy. 

All  the  problems  of  staffing,  programming,  and 
procurement  were  extremely  difficult.  No  one 
knew  when  the  war  would  end.  No  one  could  fore- 
tell where  or  to  what  extent  the  enemy  would 
destroy  the  means  of  supporting  life.  Further- 
more, relief  operations  could  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  military  programs. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  statistics  of  the  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  foodstuffs,  medicines,  tractors, 
plows,  trucks,  and  thousands  of  other  supply  items 
which  have  been  delivered  to  the  liberated 
countries. 

But  the  present  condition  of  these  countries 
speaks  much  more  eloquently  of  UNRRA's  success. 

Farms  and  factories  are  again  producing  the 
necessities  of  life.  Railways  and  essential  utilities 
are  operating.  The  people  have  been  fed  and 
clothed.  Hope  and  ambition  are  again  to  be  found 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

There  are  still  serious  problems  ahead.  But  as 
UNRRA  approaches  the  end  of  the  emergency 
task  for  which  it  was  organized,  new  means,  both 
national  and  international,  are  available  for  deal- 
ing with  the  situation  of  today. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  international  organ- 
izations designed  to  carry  further  the  task  of  re- 
pairing the  ravages  of  the  war  and  to  help  build 
a  more  prosperous  world. 

The  machinery  of  the  individual  governments 
and  of  private  commerce  also  stands  ready  to  carry 
us  further  along  the  road  to  recovery. 

I  urge  the  members  of  the  Council  to  keep  alive 
the  initial  spirit  with  which  they  undertook  the 
vast  task  of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  as  you  now 
plan  for  the  completion  of  UNRRA  programs  and 
the  integration  of  those  of  its  activities  which 
should  continue,  into  the  programs  of  new  agencies. 

I  am  sure  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the 
Council  will  be  marked  by  the  same  cooperative 
atmosphere  which  has  been  characteristic  of  its 
past  deliberations. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  pay  a  sincere  tribute  to 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  composing 
UNRRA's  staff  throughout  the  world  who  have 
carried  on  the  day-to-day  work  of  that  organiza- 
tion. They  put  no  limit  on  their  hours  of  work. 
In  many  cases  they  suffered  physical  inconven- 
iences and  privations  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
tasks.  They  worked  in  an  organization  which  they 
knew  could  give  them  no  position  of  permanence 
or  security.  I  know  they  would  not  have  remained 
with  UNRRA  if  they  had  not  realized  that  these 
disadvantages  were  more  than  offset  by  the  satis- 
faction which  they  had  in  participating  in  such  a 
program. 

May  I  again  express  my  pleasure  that  another 
session  of  the  Council  has  been  convened  in  this 
country.  The  American  people  and  the  American 
Government  extend  to  you  members  of  the  Council, 
the  Director  General  and  the  entire  staff  of 
UNRRA,  their  sincere  gratitude  and  admiration 
for  the  great  work  which  you  have  accomplished. 
You  are  indeed  welcome  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  am  happy  again  to  be  the  one  who  welcomes  you. 
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Sixth  Plenary  Session  of  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 

Article  by  Martha  H.  Biehle 


On  December  16,  1946  the  sixth  plenary  session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 
will  open  in  Hoar  Memorial  Hall,  London,  for 
consideration  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Director, 
Sir  Herbert  W.  Emerson,  and  of  the  budget  pro- 
posed for  administrative  and  operational  expendi- 
tures for  the  calendar  year  1947.  It  is  expected 
that  most  of  the  35  member  governments  will  be 
represented  at  the  session  which  will  be  three  or 
four  days  in  duration.  Invitations  to  send  ob- 
servers to  the  meetings  have  been  extended  to 
those  international  organizations  with  which  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  cooperates  most 
closely— UNRRA,  the  ILO,  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross— and  to  many  private  voluntary  agencies 
working  in  the  field  of  refugee  relief. 

The  agenda  for  the  session  calls  for  considera- 
tion of  the  administrative  and  operational  budgets 
for  the  year  1947,  and  for  revision  of  the  financial 
regulations  so  as  to  provide  that  the  operational 
expenditure  shall  be  shared  by  all  member  gov- 
ernments. A  suitable  scale  defining  the  share 
allotted  to  each  member  government  will  be  de- 
termined. The  plenary  session  will  be  asked  also 
to  elect  nine  member  governments  to  the  executive 
committee,  whose  present  members,  elected  in  1944, 
are  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Mex- 
ico, the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  United  States.  The  term  of  office  for  mem- 
bership on  the  executive  committee  is  two  years, 
and  members  are  eligible  for  reelection. 

The  budget  proposals  for  1947  are  of  particular 
interest  because  of  the  recent  expansion  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee's  activities  in  the 
field  of  resettlement.  By  vote  of  the  executive 
committee  at  its  meeting  on  July  16,  1946,  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
program  of  resettlement  for  those  displaced  per- 
sons and  refugees  now  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
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Italy  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to 
their  countries  of  nationality  or  former  habitual 
residence  and  who  come  within  both  the  mandate 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  aid  defined  in  the  annex  to  the  draft 
constitution  for  the  proposed  new  International 
Refugee  Organization  presently  under  considera- 
tion by  the  United  Nations. 

The  authorized  operations  include  negotiations 
with  countries  wishing  to  receive  refugees  as  per- 
manent immigrants,  assistance  to  these  countries 
in  the  preparation  for  migration  of  those  refugees 
who  apply  for  admission,  financing  the  individual 
transportation,  and  initiating  certain  group  re- 
settlement projects.  It  is  expected  that  when  it 
begins  operations  the  new  International  Refugee 
Organization,  in  addition  to  its  primary  respon- 
sibility to  assist  with  repatriation,  will  take  over 
these  resettlement  functions  from  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Committee. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees 
was  founded  in  1938  at  an  international  conference 
at  Evian,  France,  on  the  initiation  of  President 
Roosevelt,  for  the  consideration  of  aid  to  refugees 
from  Nazi  persecution.  Subsequently,  after  the 
British- American  conference  on  refugees  at  Ber- 
muda in  April  1943,  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee was  given  a  broad  mandate  applying  to  all 
European  refugees  who  had  to  leave  their  countries 
of  residence  because  of  danger  to  their  lives  or 
liberties  on  account  of  their  race,  religion,  or 
political  beliefs.  The  Committee's  administrative 
expenses  were  subscribed  by  all  member  govern- 
ments; its  operational  expenditures  were  under- 
written equally  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  all  other  mem- 
ber governments  being  asked  to  contribute  volun- 
tarily. Thirty-five  governments  are  presently 
members  of  the  Committee.     Contributions  to  the 
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operational  expense,  in  addition  to  those  made  by 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  have  been  received  from  the 
Governments  of  France,  Belgium,  Norway, 
Canada,  and  Switzerland. 

Until  the  extension  of  the  Committee's  activities 
in  the  summer  of  1946  to  non-repatriable  displaced 
persons  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee's  program  was  limited 
to  aid  for  three  categories  of  refugees:  (1)  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  victims  of  persecution;  (2) 
Spanish  Republican  refugees;  and  (3)  small 
groups  of  legally  denationalized  refugees.  For 
these  the  Committee's  program  has  provided  legal 
protection,  maintenance  grants  when  not  other- 
wise provided,  special  small  short-term  loans  for 
reestablishment  of  private  business  leading  to  per- 
manent settlement  in  a  country  of  refuge,  special 
services  to  children  and  elderly  refugees,  and  as- 
sistance in  emigration  for  the  reuniting  of  families 
and  for  permanent  resettlement  in  new  countries. 
As  part  of  its  program  of  legal  protection  the  In- 
tergovernmental Committee  sponsored,  in  October 
1946,  an  international  conference  which  adopted  a 
new  form  of  international  travel  document  for  is- 
suance to  refugees  who  do  not  have  the  protection 
of  any  government.  To  carry  out  its  program  the 
Committee  maintains  offices  in  Austria,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy, 
the  Middle  East,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  acted  on  behalf  of  refugees  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Shanghai,  China,  through 
the  agency  of  American  private  voluntary  relief 
organizations. 

U.S. -Canadian  Discussions  on 
Civil-Aviation  Matters 

[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

Discussions  relating  to  civil-aviation  matters 
have  taken  place  in  Washington  during  the  past 
few  days  between  representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Governments.     The  chief 


topic  of  discussion  dealt  with  a  proposed  revision 
of  the  1945  bilateral  air-transport  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  would  probably 
include  additional  routes.  Tentative  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  form  of  a  revised  arrangement, 
with  the  matter  of  specific  routes  to  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  conference  in  the  near  future. 
Recommendations  were  also  agreed  to  by  the  two 
delegations  concerning  the  problem  of  non-sched- 
uled air  services  and  the  facilitation  of  customs 
and  immigration  procedures  relating  to  air  travel. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  W.  L.  Clayton  and  the 
Honorable  C.  D.  Howe,  Minister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, were  the  heads  of  the  respective  United  States 
and  Canadian  Delegations,  which  also  included 
officials  from  the  interested  agencies  of  the  two 
Governments. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin  Subscrip- 
tion Price  Increased 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  will  rise  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  on  January  1,  1947,  owing  to  a  combination 
of  factors  which  has  left  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  no  choice 
but  to  take  this  action.  These  factors  are  the 
constantly  expanding  size  and  scope  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, as  it  attempts  to  cover  the  vast  range  of 
American  international  relations,  and  the  rising 
cost  of  production.  The  printing  and  publishing 
of  government  publications  are  affected  as  much 
by  the  rising  prices  of  materials  and  other  pro- 
duction factors  as  any  other  integral  part  of  the 
national  economy. 

The  need  to  take  this  action  is  regretted  both 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  After  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  during  recent  months  the  Department 
of  State  considers  that  the  increase  in  price  is 
preferable  to  the  only  alternative,  which  would 
have  been  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  the  quan- 
tity of  original  documentation  and  other  material 
provided  readers. 
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Private  Enterprises  Nationalized  In  Yugoslavia 


[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 

The  Department  of  State  stated  on  December  12 
that  it  had  received  reports  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  Belgrade  that  the  Yugoslav  People's 
Assembly  passed  a  law  on  December  4  nationaliz- 
ing private  economic  enterprises  deemed  to  be  of 
national  or  state  importance  in  42  industries. 
Only  a  few  details  have  yet  been  received  in  Wash- 
ington. The  official  text  had  not  been  published 
in  Belgrade,  according  to  latest  information. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Belgrade  will  report 
detailed  information  as  it  becomes  available.  The 
Department  has  requested  the  Embassy  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican nationals,  especially  with  reference  to  exten- 
sion of  time  limits  for  protests  and  adequate  and 
effective  compensation. 

Among  the  different  types  of  industries  affected 
by  the  Yugoslav  nationalization  law  are :  mining, 
petroleum,  transportation,  communications,  elec- 
tric power,  food,  banks,  insurance,  textiles,  and 
wholesale  trade.  The  Yugoslav  Government  ap- 
parently is  appointing  managers  to  take  control 
immediately  of  the  assets  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures of  nationalized  firms.  Obligations  of 
firms  are  said  to  be  assumed  by  the  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment, excepting  those  arising  from  collabora- 
tion, speculation,  and  over-capitalization. 

Compensation  is  to  be  paid  for  these  properties 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  net  assets  on  the  day 
control  passes  to  the  Government.  Such  compen- 
sation will  be  paid  in  government  bonds  issued  in 
the  name  of  specially  created  federal  or  state  funds 
for  nationalized  property  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Yugoslav  Government.  From  information  so  far 
available,  it  appears  that  a  special  formula  may 


be  used  for  compensation  for  previously  expropri- 
ated property  now  nationalized.  In  exceptional 
cases  (not  specified),  the  Government  may  pay 
compensation  partly  or  wholly  in  cash  rather  than 
in  bonds.  Future  decrees  will  provide  for  the 
terms  of  bonds  issued  for  compensation,  includ- 
ing amortization,  interest  rates,  and  negotiability. 
The  procedures  to  be  used  in  determining  the  value 
of  properties  nationalized  will  also  be  stated  in  a 
future  decree.  No  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for 
nationalized  properties  that  served  social,  char- 
itable, or  cultural  purposes. 

Owners  of  nationalized  property  were  given 
only  15  days  to  file  appeals.  The  time  from  which 
the  15  days  runs  is  not  specified  but  it  is  assumed 
to  be  from  December  4,  which  would  make  the  last 
date  for  receipt  of  appeal  on  December  19.  The 
grounds  for  appeal  apparently  are  confined  to 
pointing  out  the  inapplicability  of  the  law  to  the 
particular  property.  Actions  to  prevent  or  make 
difficult  nationalization  as  such  are  decreed  null 
and  void. 

Deposit  of  Shares  in  Yugoslav  Stock 
Companies  for  Conversion  and/or 
Registration 

[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

The  Department  of  State  wishes  to  remind 
American  holders  of  shares  in  Yugoslav  stock 
companies  of  the  December  21,  1946  deadline  for 
deposit  of  such  shares  for  conversion  and/or  regis- 
tration pursuant  to  a  decree  published  June  21, 
1946  in  "The  Official  Gazette  of  the  Federal  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Yugoslavia".  Shares  held  out- 
side Yugoslavia  are  to  be  deposited  with  Yugo- 
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slav  diplomatic  representatives  while  shares  held 
in  Yugoslavia  are  to  be  deposited  with  a  Yugoslav 
bank.  The  decree  provides  penalties  for  non- 
compliance including  forfeiture  of  the  securities 
to  the  Yugoslav  Government. 

The  Department  of  State  suggests  that  United 
States  citizens  holding  Yugoslav  stock-company 
shares  in  the  United  States  communicate  with  the 
Yugoslav  Embassy,  1520  Sixteenth  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  regarding  deposit  of  their  shares. 
If  shares  are  held  in  Yugoslavia  for  the  account 
of  a  United  States  citizen,  the  latter  should  send 
appropriate  instructions  regarding  them  to  his 
agent  in  Yugoslavia. 

Detailed  information  regarding  the  text  of  the 
decree  may  be  obtained,  if  required,  by  communi- 
cating with  the  Department  of  State. 

Polish-American  Newspapers  Banned 
In  Poland 

[Released  to  the  press  December  9] 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
American  Embassy  in  Poland  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment has  banned  the  admission  into  Poland  of 
17  Polish-American  newspapers  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  These  newspapers 
are  among  the  largest  and  most  influential  Polish- 
language  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  United  States. 

The  order,  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Press,  Publications  and  Theaters,  ap- 
peared in  the  Monitor  Polski,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Government,  in  its  issue  of  November  15,  a  copy 
of  which  has  just  been  received  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Warsaw.  The  order  banned  the  ad- 
mission into  Poland  of  a  total  of  56  Polish  publica- 
tions issued  in  the  United  States,  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Palestine  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Near  East. 

The  17  Polish- American  newspapers  are :  Czas, 
Brooklyn;  Nowy  Swiat,  New  York;  Tygodnih 
Polski,  New  York;  Glos  Narodu,  Jersey  City; 
Passaic-Nowiny,  Newark;  Kurier  Codzienny, 
Boston;  Gazeta  ty  Godniowa,  Schenectady; 
Ameryka-Echo,  Toledo;  Nowiny  Polskie,  Mil- 
waukee; Kurier  Polski,  Milwaukee;  Dziennik 
Zwiazkowy,  Chicago;  Narod  Polski,  Chicago; 
Glos  Polak,  Chicago;  Dziennik  Polski,  Detroit; 
Gwiazda,  Philadelphia;  Jednosc,  Philadelphia; 
and  Pittsburgczanin,  Pittsburgh. 


Repatriation  of  American  Citizens 
From  Poland 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

The  S.S.  Ernie  Pyle  is  scheduled  to  arrive  at 
New  York  on  December  12,  1946,  carrying  552 
American  citizens  who  are  being  repatriated  from 
Poland.  Although  the  repatriation  of  small 
groups  of  American  citizens  from  Poland  has  been 
proceeding  from  time  to  time  since  the  opening  of 
the  American  Mission  at  Warsaw  in  July  1945,  this 
is  the  first  large  group  to  be  repatriated.  The 
Ernie  Pyle  was  sent  to  Gdynia  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  especially  for  this  purpose.  The 
repatriation  of  this  group  was  made  possible 
through  the  special  efforts  of  the  American 
Embassy  at  Warsaw  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Polish  Government. 

There  still  remain  in  Poland  many  American 
citizens  whose  repatriation  the  Department  will 
continue  its  efforts  to  effect  as  promptly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

American  Economic  Mission  to  Greece 

[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

The  appointment  of  Paul  Porter  as  chief  of  an 
American  economic  mission  to  Greece  was  an- 
nounced by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  Mr.  Porter  until  recently  headed  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

The  mission  will  leave  for  Greece  during  Jan- 
uary and,  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
has  been  asked  to  complete  its  work  by  the  end 
of  April  1947.  It  is  being  sent  in  response  to  a 
request  made  by  Greek  Prime  Minister  Tsaldaris 
to  Secretary  Byrnes.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Porter 
the  mission  will  consist  of  a  small  group  of  eco- 
nomic, financial,  and  engineering  experts. 

The  mission  will  examine  economic  conditions 
in  Greece  as  they  bear  upon  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  the  economy  of  that  country.  It 
will  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment can  carry  out  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment through  effective  use  of  Greek  resources  and 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  assistance  may  be 
required. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson  recalled  the  valiant  stand  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Nazi  invasion,  their  continued  resist- 
ance and  sacrifices  throughout  the  long  occupation, 
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and  the  hardships  consequent  upon  the  war  which 
they  have  endured  since  liberation.  He  stated  that 
the  United  States  has  long  felt  a  close  relationship 
with  Greece  particularly  because  of  cultural  ties 
between  the  two  countries  and  because  of  the  large 
number  of  American  citizens  of  Greek  descent. 
He  said  that  Greece  is  striving  to  revive  its  eco- 
nomic system  and  that  the  purpose  of  the  mission 
will  be  to  assist  in  this  effort. 


As  chief  of  the  mission,  Mr.  Porter  will  have  the 
personal  rank  of  Ambassador.  He  comes  to  his 
new  position  after  wide  experience  in  government 
administration,  having  served  since  1942  succes- 
sively as  Deputy  Administrator  for  Rent  in  OPA, 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration, Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Head  of  OPA. 


Further  Interpretation  of  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 


[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada announced  on  December  13  a  further  inter- 
pretation of  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  1817 
regulating  the  presence  of  naval  vessels  upon  the 
Great  Lakes.1  Originally  drafted  as  a  means  of 
settling  specific  problems  arising  from  the  War  of 
1812,  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  friendly  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Although  its  technical 
provisions  have  been  outdated  for  many  years,  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  has  been  maintained  by 
frank  and  friendly  consultation  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  upon  all  questions  re- 
lating to  naval  vessels  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
continuation  of  this  practice,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  upon  the  following  in- 
terpretation of  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement  of  1817 
which  is  expressed  in  the  appended  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Canadian  Ambassador  in  Washington : 

No.  421  November  18, 191fi. 

Sir: 

You  will  recall  that  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement 
of  1817  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
our  Governments  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years  and  that  notes  were  exchanged  in  1939, 1940 2 
and  1942  relating  to  the  application  and  interpre- 
tation of  this  Agreement.  It  has  been  recognized 
by  both  our  Governments  that  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  are  not  ap- 


1  Treaty  Series  110%. 

2  Bulletin  of  Mar.  29,  1941,  p.  366. 
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plicable  to  present-day  conditions,  but  that  as  a 
symbol  of  friendly  relations  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  the 
Agreement  possesses  great  historic  importance.  It 
is  thus  the  spirit  of  the  Agreement  rather  than  its 
detailed  provisions  which  serves  to  guide  our  Gov- 
ernments in  matters  relating  to  naval  forces  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Discussions  have  taken  place  in  the  Permanent 
Joint  Board  on  Defence  with  regard  to  the  station- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  of  naval  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  naval  reserve  personnel.  The 
naval  authorities  of  both  our  Governments  regard 
such  a  course  as  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
naval  training  and  the  Board  has  recorded  its 
opinion  that  such  action  would  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  existing  agreements.  The  Canadian 
Government  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

In  order  that  the  views  of  our  two  Governments 
may  be  placed  on  record,  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  that  the  stationing  of  naval  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes  for  training  purposes  by  either  the 
Canadian  Government  or  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  provided  that 
full  information  about  the  number,  disposition, 
functions  and  armament  of  such  vessels  shall  be 
communicated  by  each  Government  to  the  other 
in  advance  of  the  assignment  of  vessels  to  service 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  If  your  Government  concurs 
in  this  view,  this  note  and  your  reply  thereto. shall 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  further  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement  accepted  by 
our  two  Governments. 

Accept  [etc.]  H.  H.  Wrong 
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December  5, 194.6. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  note  No.  421  of  November  18,  1946,  in  which 
you  advised  me  that  your  Government  has  pro- 
posed a  further  interpretation  of  the  detailed  pro- 
visions of  the  Rush-Bagot  Agreement.  My  Gov- 
ernment is  in  complete  accord  with  yours  as  to  the 
historic  importance  of  this  Agreement  as  a  symbol 
of  the  friendship  between  our  two  countries  and 
agrees  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  agreement  which 
guides  our  Governments  in  matters  relating  to 
naval  forces  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  am  now  pleased  to  inform  you  that  my  Govern- 
ment concurs  with  your  proposal,  namely,  that  the 
stationing  of  naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  for 
training  purposes  by  either  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment or  the  United  States  Government  shall  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Rush- 
Bagot  Agreement  provided  that  full  information 
about  the  number,  disposition,  functions  and  arma- 
ment of  such  vessels  shall  be  communicated  by 
each  Government  to  the  other  in  advance  of  the 
assignment  of  vessels  to  service  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Accept  [etc.] 

Dean  Acheson 
Acting  Secretary  of  State 


Food-Supply  Agreement  With  Peru 


[Released  to  the  press  December  11] 

Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  Inter- American 
Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  has  returned  from 
Peru  with  the  report  that  the  food-supply  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  that  country 
will  continue  in  operation  until  June  30,  1948.1 

The  agreement  covers  the  general  problem  of 
increasing  food  production  in  the  Andean  republic 
and  assisting  in  setting  up  proper  processing,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  systems.  The  contribution 
of  the  United  States  is  principally  to  furnish  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  agreement  provides  for  this 
technical  assistance  under  a  cooperative  service 
pattern  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above;  study 
of  economic  problems  affecting  these  operations; 


development  of  new  acreage  through  agricultural 
colonization,  soil  conservation,  and  irrigation ;  pro- 
vision of  tools,  equipment,  insecticides,  seeds, 
breeding  livestock,  other  materials  and  the  tech- 
nical service  to  go  with  them ;  development  of  an 
agricultural  extension  service ;  technical  studies  in 
nutrition,  diet,  and  home  economy;  and  special 
assistance  to  inadequately  financed  small  farmers. 

The  cooperative  agricultural  operations  in  Peru 
are  conducted  by  Servicio  Cooperativo  Inter- 
Americano  de  Production  de  Alimentos  (SCIPA) . 
SCIPA  is  headed  by  John  Neal,  chief  of  party  for 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.  He  is 
assisted  by  10  United  States  technicians  and  a  large 
staff  of  Peruvian  agriculturists.  SCIPA  operates 
under  authority  of  the  Peruvian  Ministry  of 
Agriculture. 

The  phase  of  cooperative  food-supply  activities 
covered  in  the  agreement  signed  by  Colonel  Harris 
and  Peruvian  Minister  of  Agriculture  Luis  Ugarte 
Rose  December  4,  1946  provides  for  a  financial 
commitment  to  SCIPA  by  the  Institute  of  $75,000 
as  against  a  similar  commitment  of  $450,000  by 
Peru,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  6.  Pursuant  to  the 
policy  set  forth  at  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference 
of  1942,  the  agreement  was  signed  originally  on 
May  19,  1943  for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  food 
supply  as  part  of  continental  defense  and  with  the 
long-range  purpose  of  assisting  Peru  to  strengthen 
its  basic  economic  structure.  On  the  principle  of 
diminishing  United  States  financial  commitments 
as  the  other  American  republics  take  over  opera- 
tions, United  States  financial  commitments  in  the 
food  program  have  decreased  steadily  with  each 
phase  of  the  program. 

While  in  Peru,  Colonel  Harris  also  inspected 
operations  of  cooperative  services  in  health  and 
sanitation  and  elementary  and  vocational  educa- 
tion conducted  there  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and  the  Inter- 
American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.  Prior  to 
the  Peruvian  assignment  he  studied  cooperative- 
action  programs  in  the  foregoing  fields  in  Mexico, 
the  Central  American  republics,  and  Panama. 
He  left  Washington  on  October  24  and  returned  on 
December  10. 


1  Previous  agreements  are  printed  in  Executive  Agree- 
ment Series  385  and  433. 
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Report  of  Edwin  W.  Pauley  on  Industrial  Conditions  in  Manchuria 


[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  announced  on 
December  13  that  Ambassador  Edwin  W.  Pauley, 
United  States  Keparations  Representative,  had 
submitted  to  the  President  his  final  report  on  In- 
dustrial conditions  in  Manchuria,  thus  completing 
his  Far  Eastern  mission.  He  had  previously  sub- 
mitted his  recommendations  as  to  Japanese  repara- 
tions and  his  survey  of  conditions  in  Korea.1 

The  Manchurian  report  estimated  that  industry 
in  that  country  was  directly  damaged  to  the  extent 
of  $858,000,000  during  Soviet  occupancy  and  that, 
considering  replacement  cost  and  deterioration 
"two  billion  U.S.  dollars  is  considered  to  be  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  damage."     It  continued : 

"The  difference  in  condition  of  the  Manchurian 
industrial  plant  between  Japanese  surrender  and 
the  dates  the  Pauley  mission  made  its  survey  is 
appalling.  How  much  of  the  wrecked  condition  is 
a  direct  result  of  Soviet  removals,  and  how  much 
may  be  ascribed  to  pillage,  civil  war,  and  indirect 
consequences  of  the  Soviet  occupation  cannot  be 
accurately  determined." 

Ambassador  Pauley  noted  that  "United  States 
policy  in  the  post-war  Far  East  was  predicated 
upon  the  establishment  of  China  as  a  strong,  stable, 
united  nation,  with  a  basic  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, so  that  nation  could  take  its  proper  part 
in  the  development  of  a  peaceful  Asiatic  economy." 

He  continued : 

"During  the  years  before  and  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  Japanese  had  created  in  Manchuria  a  tre- 
mendous industrial  structure  which  was  definitely 
tributary  to  the  economy  of  Japan. 

"Had  this  structure  remained  as  intact  as  it  was 
on  the  date  of  Soviet  occupancy  and  had  China 
remained  peaceful,  the  Manchurian  industrial  com- 
plex could  have  readily  been  integrated  with 
China's  growing  economy,  and  so  greatly  acceler- 
ated the  over-all  Chinese  industrial  development. 

"The  large  capacities  in  basic  industries  in  Man- 

1  See  Bulletin  of  Aug.  4, 1946,  p.  233. 
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churia  would  have  made  possible  a  rapid  absorp- 
tion by  China  of  further  processing  equipment 
removed  from  Japan  as  reparations.  At  the  same 
time,  this  action  would  have  lopped  off  from  Japan 
one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  strength  in 
the  Japanese  war  potential.  It  was  presumed  that 
China  could  fill  at  least  partially  the  economic 
vacuum  resulting  from  the  Japanese  defeat  and  the 
consequent  imposed  reduction  of  Japan's  produc- 
tive capacity  to  a  peacetime  level." 

The  direct  damage  to  the  major  basic  industries 
is  summarized  in  the  following  table : 

Summary  of  Damage  to  Basic  Manchurian  Industry 


Industry 

Estimated  loss  (in 
U.  S.  dollars)  due 
to  removals  and 
damage  during 
Soviet     occupa- 
tion 

Estimated   per- 
cent reduction 
in  productive 
capacity     re- 
sulting    from 
Soviet  occupa- 
tion 

Electric  power      .    - 

$201,  000,  000 
100,  000,  000 
141,  260,  000 
137,  160,  000 
150,  000,  000 

10,  000,  000 

11,  680,  000 
23,  000,  000 
14,  000,  000 
38,  000,  000 

7,  000,  000 

25,  000,  000 

71 

Coal 

Iron  and  steel  ____ 

*  (5 1-100) 

Metal  working                  -   - 

80 

Non-ferrous   mining    (coal 
excepted) 

75 

Liquid    fuels    and    lubri- 
cants               -          

65 

Cement 

50 

Chemicals 

50 

Textiles 

75 

Paper  and  pulp 

30 

Radio,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone 

*  (20- 100) 

Total   . 

858,  100,  000 

♦Percentage  varies  in  sub-categories. 

Noting  that  "United  States  policy  is  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  economy  that  will 
promote  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  to 
prevent  the  resurgence  of  Japanese  economic  dom- 
ination", Ambassador  Pauley  stated : 

"United  States  policy  has  long  held  that  all 
Japanese  assets,  whether  situated  in  Japan  proper 
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r  in  other  areas,  were  subject  to  removal  as  Allied 
jparations.  Japanese  assets  in  conquered  areas 
ich  as  the  Philippines,  China,  including  Man- 
luria  and  Korea,  were  to  be  taken  from  Japanese 
wnership  and  control  and  were  to  be  operated  for 
le  benefit  of  the  countries  where  the  physical  as- 
m  exist.  It  was  considered  that  this  primary 
;ep  was  necessary  in  order  to  strengthen  the  econo- 
lies  of  the  countries  which  had  been  victims  of 
apanese  aggression  and  further  to  keep  the  f acili- 
es  operating  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  needed 
roduction  and  safeguard  the  livelihood  of  the 
>cal  population." 

Turning  to  Soviet  occupancy,  Ambassador 
'auley  reported : 

"Soviet  forces  entered  Manchuria  on  August  8, 
945.  Japanese  resistance  was  confined  to  north- 
rn  Manchuria  and  within  a  week  this  ended, 
•outhern  Manchuria,  which  contained  over  80  per- 
ent  of  Manchurian  industry,  was  taken  practically 
nopposed  and  with  little  if  any  damage.  There 
:as  ample  opportunity  for  the  orderly  occupation 
f  the  entire  area. 

"Upon  their  arrival,  the  Soviets  began  a  sys- 
ematic  confiscation  of  food  and  other  stock  piles 
nd  in  early  September,  started  the  selective  re- 
loval  of  industrial  machinery.  It  is  apparent  that 
hey  planned  to  complete  these  removals  by  De- 
ember  3,  1945,  the  date  originally  set  for  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Soviet  military  forces  from 
lanchuria. 

"The  term  stripping  as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
>ress  in  connection  with  removals  from  Manchuria 
s  a  misnomer.  The  Soviets  did  not  take  every- 
hing.  They  concentrated  on  certain  categories 
tf  supplies,  machinery,  and  equipment.  In  addi- 
ion  to  taking  stock  piles  and  certain  complete 
ndustrial  installations,  the  Soviets  took  by  far 
he  larger  part  of  all  functioning  power  generating 
md  transforming  equipment,  electric  motors,  ex- 
>erimental  plants,  laboratories,  and  hospitals.  In 
nachine  tools,  they  took  only  the  newest  and  best, 
eaving  antiquated  tools  behind.  In  the  old  Muk- 
len  Arsenal,  for  example,  about  one  third  of  the 
ools  were  taken,  while  in  the  new  Arsenal,  vir- 
/ually  everything  was  taken  or  demolished. 

"Not  only  were  buildings  and  structures  dam- 
iged  by  the  removal  of  the  equipment  but  the  tak- 


ing of  some  key  equipment,  such  as  generators  and 
pumps  from  mines  resulted  in  the  loss  of  current 
production,  and  in  irreparable  damage  to  the  mines 
by  flooding.  The  removal  of  power  facilities  not 
only  halted  all  current  industrial  production  but 
also  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  and  protect 
the  plants  themselves. 

"By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  damage  to  the 
Manchurian  industrial  complex  occurred  during 
the  Soviet  occupation  and  was  primarily  due  to 
Soviet  removals  of  equipment.  After  the  Soviet 
withdrawal,  Chinese  Communist  action  resulted  in 
further  damage  to  some  of  the  installations." 

Pauley  reported  that  the  Soviet  forces  also  con- 
fiscated approximately  three  million  United  States 
dollars  worth  of  gold  bullion  stocks  and  over  a 
half  billion  Manchurian  yuan  from  Manchukuo 
banks ;  also  circulated  nearly  ten  billion  yuan  in 
occupational  currency,  almost  doubling  the  total 
Manchurian  note  issue. 

In  conclusion,  Ambassador  Pauley  commented : 
"It  is  generally  agreed  that  China's  first  eco- 
nomic need  is  communications,  principally  rail- 
ways, transport,  and  domestic  shipping.  Less  than 
10,000  miles  of  railway  is  in  existence  in  all  of 
China  exclusive  of  Manchuria  and  less  than  half  of 
that  is  now  operable.  Manchuria  with  its  abun- 
dant natural  resources  and  industrial  plant  would 
have  been  the  logical  point  to  begin  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  China's  transport.  If  Manchurian  industry 
had  been  left  intact  it  could  also  have  produced  the 
steel,  machinery,  and  consumer  goods  so  badly 
needed  for  restoration  and  for  new  construction  in 
China. 

"China's  continuing  internal  strife  is  a  major 
factor  in  retarding  her  economic  recovery.  But 
even  this  cannot  minimize  the  powerful  set-back 
which  the  destruction  of  the  Manchurian  indus- 
trial plant  has  been  to  Manchuria,  to  China,  and 
to  the  Far  Eastern  world. 

"Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation 
in  China  in  the  areas  where  fighting  is  going  on 
or  where  the  threat  of  armed  action  is  present. 
This,  however,  should  not  delay  the  preparation  of 
plans  so  that  when  peaceful  conditions  are  resumed 
and  communications  restored,  a  rapid  and  orderly 
process  of  rehabilitation  of  the  plants  essential  to 
primary  needs  of  the  inhabitants  can  begin.  The 
natural  resources  are  there." 
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UNRRA  Functions  Under  Sanitary  Conventions 
Are  Transferred  to  WHO 


The  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration  has  notified 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  transfer  to  the  In- 
terim Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, as  of  December  1,  1946,  of  the  duties  and 
functions  entrusted  to  UNRRA  under  the  1944 
sanitary  conventions 1  and  the  1946  protocols 2 
prolonging  those  conventions. 

Copies  of  the  Director  General's  note  of  Octo- 
ber 31,  1946,  together  with  the  enclosures  thereto 
regarding  that  transfer,  were  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  governments  concerned. 

Text    of   letter   from    the   Director    General    of 
UNRRA  to  Secretary  Byrnes 

31  October  1946. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  paragraph 
2  (f)  of  an  Arrangement  concluded  on  22  July 
1946  by  sixty-one  governments  represented  at  the 
International  Health  Conference  in  New  York, 
which  creates  the  Interim  Commission  of  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"(f)  to  take  all  necessary  steps  for  assumption 
by  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  duties  and 
functions  entrusted  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  by  the  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  modifying  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  of  21  June 
1926,  the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the  International 
Sanitary  Convention,  1944,  the  International  Sani- 
tary Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  mod- 
ifying the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation  of  12  April  1933,  and  the  Pro- 
tocol to  Prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
vention for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944." 

1  Treaty  Series  991  and  992. 

2  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1551  and 
1552. 


I  now  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  Res 
lution  No.  94  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Session  of  t 
Council  in  Geneva  on  14  August  1946  authoriz 
the  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Reli 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  take  su 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  transfer  as  soon  as  prs 
ticable  to  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  Wor 
Health  Organization  the  functions  which  had  be 
entrusted  to  the  Administration  of  UNRRA,  u 
der  Resolutions  No.  52  and  No.  85,  by  the  Lite 
national  Sanitary  Conventions  mentioned  abo^ 
as  well  as  such  other  functions  of  UNRRA  in  t 
field  of  health  as  the  World  Health  Organizath 
might  be  willing  to  undertake. 

The  Director  General  is  further  authorized 
transfer  to  the  Interim  Commission  any 
UNRRA's  relevant  records,  equipment,  and  pe 
sonnel  which  the  Commission  may  desire,  and,  su 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Commits 
such  funds  from  available  resources  as  may  be  ne 
essary  for  the  performance  of  the  transfers 
functions,  provided  the  Commission  has  not  avai 
able  other  resources  for  these  functions. 

A  copy  of  Resolution  No.  94  is  enclosed  for  co 
venience  of  reference. 

In  pursuance  of  this  Resolution  the  Direct< 
General  of  this  Administration  under  date  of 
October  1946  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  G.  B.  Chi 
holm,  Executive  Secretary,  Interim  Commissic 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  2  East  103r 
Street,  New  York  29,  New  York,  proposing  ths 
the  duties  and  functions  of  UNRRA  referred 
in  the  Resolution  be  assumed  by  the  Interim  Con 
mission  of  the  World  Health  Organization  as 
1  December  1946.     A  list  of  records,  equipmen 
etc.,  proposed  to  be  transferred  was  attached 
the  letter. 
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To  this  communication  a  reply  was  received 
•om  Dr.  Chisholm,  likewise  dated  22  October 
)46,  in  which  he  states  that  pursuant  to  para- 
•aph  2  (f)  of  the  Arrangement  concluded  on  22 
lly  1946  and  quoted  above,  the  Interim  Commis- 
on  of  the  World  Health  Organization  would  un- 
jrtake  to  carry  out,  as  of  1  December  1946,  the 
ities  and  functions  which  had  been  performed 
t  UNRRA  under  the  International  Sanitary 
Miventions  cited.1 

As  the  Department  of  State  is  the  depository  of 
e  International  Sanitary  Conventions  and 
rotocols  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  I  have 
e  honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies  of  the  ex- 
ange  of  letters  of  22  October  1946,  between  the 
irector  General  and  Dr.  Chisholm,  with  the  re- 
lest  that  you  be  good  enough  to  cause  appropriate 
(tifications  to  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  all 
terested  signatory  governments  advising  them 
the  transfer,  as  of  1  December  1946,  of  the 
ities  and  functions  of  UNRRA  in  the  field  of 
alth  to  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
ealth  Organization. 
Very  truly  yours, 

*   For  the  Director  General 

Cornelius  Van  H.  Engeet 
Acting  Diplomatic  Adviser 
nclosures : 
,1.  Resolution  No.  94,  14  August  1946 

2.  Letter  from  Director  General  to  Dr.  Chisholm,  22 
|:tober  1946 

3.  Letter  from  Dr.  Chisholm  to  Director  General,  22 
tober  1946 


[Enclosure  No.  1] 


solution  No.  94 


Resolution  relating  to  the  Health  Activities  of 
NRRA  in  connection  with  Item  V  of  the  Agenda 

Whereas 

The  functions  of  UNRRA  in  the  field  of  health 

e  necessarily  of  a  temporary  character ;  and 

Whereas 

The  Council  has  taken  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
bablishment  of  a  World  Health  Organization  is 
i  process  and  that  an  Interim  Commission  thereof 


has  been  established  and  is   functioning:  it  is 
therefore 

Resolved 

1.  That  the  Director  General  consult  with  the 
Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation with  a  view  to  the  transfer  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable to  the  Commission  of  the  duties  and  functions 
entrusted  to  the  Administration,  under  Resolu- 
tions 52  and  85,  by  the  International  Sanitary  Con- 
vention, 1944,  modifying  the  International  Sani- 
tary Convention  of  21  June,  1926,  the  Procotol  to 
Prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Convention, 
1944,  the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for 
Aerial  Navigation,  1944,  modifying  the  Interna- 
tional Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation 
of  12  April,  1933,  and  the  Protocol  to  Prolong  the 
International  Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial 
Navigation  1944,  as  well  as  such  other  functions  of 
UNRRA  in  the  field  of  health  as  the  World  Health 
Organization  or  its  Interim  Commission  may  be 
willing  to  undertake. 

2.  That  the  Director  General  is  authorized  to 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer to  such  Organization  or  Commission  of 
UNRRA's  functions  under  such  Conventions  as 
well  as  any  of  UNRRA 's  other  functions  in  the 
field  of  health  which  such  Organization  or  Com- 
mission is  willing  to  undertake. 

3.  That  the  Director  General  is  further  author- 
ized 

(a)  to  transfer  to  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation or  its  Interim  Commission,  from  time  to 
time,  any  available  records,  equipment,  materials 
and  personnel  which  such  Commission  or  Organi- 
zation may  desire  to  accept  and  which  are  relevant 
to  its  functions ;  and 

(b)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Central 
Committee,  to  transfer  to  such  Organization  or 
Commission,  from  the  available  resources  of 
UNRRA,  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  transferred  functions,  pro- 
vided that  the  Organization  or  Commission  has 
not  available  other  resources  for  financing  the 
performance  of  these  functions. 

1  For  enclosures  2  and  3,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1946, 
p.  842. 
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Status  of: 

International  Sanitary  Convention,  1944 

Protocol  to  Prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Convention,  1944 

International  Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944 

Protocol  to  Prolong  the  International  Sanitary  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  1944 

Compiled  as  of  December  10,  1946  by  the  Treaty  Branch,  Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 


Country 


Australia 

Belgium 

Canada 

China 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

France 

Greece 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Italy 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Poland 

Syria 

Union  of  South  Africa 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
United  States  of  America 


Date  of  entry  into  force 


International 
Sanitary  Con- 
vention, 1944* 


»  4/3/45 

2  1/25/46 
11/20/45 

1/15/45 
4/30/46 

3  8/23/46 
5/20/46 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
4/30/46 
1/15/45 

*  5/22/45 

*  5/22/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 

10/31/46 
1/15/45 

7  1/15/45 
5/29/45 


Protocol  to 
Prolong  the 
International 
Sanitary  Con- 
vention, 1944 


4/30/46 


4/30/46 
4/30/46 


3  8/23/46 
5/29/46 


4/30/46 
4/30/46 
4/30/46 
7/8/46 
7/23/46 
4/30/46 


4/30/46 
4/30/46 
5/28/46 
10/31/46 
7/12/46 
4/30/46 
8/6/46 


International 
Sanitary  Con- 
vention for 
Aerial  Naviga- 
tion, 1944* 


1  4/3/45 
2  1/25/46 
11/20/45 

1/15/45 


5/20/46 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 
4/30/46 
1/15/45 

*  5/22/45 

«  5/22/45 
1/15/45 
1/15/45 

10/31/46 
1/15/45 

»  1/15/45 
5/29/45 


Protocol  to  Pro 
long  the  Intern! 
tional  Sanitary 
Convention  foi 
Aerial  Naviga- 
tion, 1944 


4/30/4 


4/30/4 

4/30/4 


5/29/4 


4/30/4 
4/30/4 
4/30/4 
7/8/4 
7/23/4 
4/30/4 


4/30/4 

4/30/< 

5/28/' 

10/31/4 

«  7/12/4 

4/30/< 

8/6/' 


•The  1944  conventions  are  no  longer  in  force  with  respect  to  those  countries  which  have  not  become  parties  to  the  1946  protocols  prolonging  those  conventioi 
i  With  reservations,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  Territories  of  Papua  and  Norfolk  Islands  or  the  Mandated  Territories  of  New  Guinea  and  Nauru. 
»  Applies  to  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  the  Territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  under  Belgian  mandate. 
»  Does  not  apply  to  Greenland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

*  Applies  to  those  parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  situated  in  Europe. 

«  Applies  to  New  Zealand  and  its  island  territories,  and  to  the  Mandated  Territory  of  Western  Samoa,  with  a  reservation  regarding  application  of  the  aer 
convention. 

•  With  reservation. 

'  Applies  to  specified  British  territories  with  certain  reservations. 


Letters  of  Credence 

Ecuador 

The  newly  appointed  Ambassador  of  Ecuador, 
Sefior  Dr.  Don  Francisco  Yllescas  Barreiro,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  to  the  President  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  For  texts  of  the  Ambassador's  remarks  and 
the  President's  reply,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  901. 
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THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
Consular  Offices 

The  American  Vice  Consulate  at  Punta  Arena 
Chile,  was  closed  to  the  Public  on  November  8 
1946. 

The  American  Consulate  at  Puerto  Cortes,  Hoi 
duras,  was  closed  to  the  public  on  November  3 
1946. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  THE  WEEK 


Filipino  Seamen  Awarded  Merchant 
Vlarine  Honors 

Awards  of  the  Mariner's  Medal  and  citations 
jrere  made  posthumously  on  December  11  to  51 
Filipino  seamen  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service 
>f  the  American  Merchant  Marine  during  World 
War  II. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  Department  of  State,  the 
iwards  were  presented  by  Vice  Admiral  William 
W.  Smith  (U.S.N.,  retired),  chairman  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  to  Ambassador  Paul  V. 
McNutt.  Ambassador  McNutt,  in  turn,  will  carry 
;hem  to  Manila  on  his  return  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy there  and  will  present  them  individually  to 
the  next  of  kin  of  the  seamen  at  special  Embassy 
ceremonies.  These  awards  are  the  first  in  a  series 
1jo  be  held  for  Filipino  merchant  seamen. 

Also  present  at  the  ceremony  were  Ambassador 
Joaquin  M.  Elizalde  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines ;  John  Carter  Vincent,  Director,  Office  of  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  and  Jesse 
E.  Saugstad,  Chief,  Shipping  Division,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Addresses  and  Statements  of  the  Week 


Panama  Ratifies  Inter- American 
Automotive  Convention 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  informed  the  Department  by  a  letter  of 
November  18,  1946  that  on  November  6,  1946  the 
Government  of  Panama  deposited  its  instrument 
of  ratification  of  the  convention  on  the  regulation 
of  inter- American  automotive  traffic,1  which  was 
opened  for  signature  at  Washington  on  Decem- 
ber 15, 1943.2 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Louis  F.  Thompson  as  Chief,  Division  of  Finance,  Of- 
fice of  Budget  and  Finance,  effective  November  3,  1946. 

G.  Stewart  Brown  as  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  effective  De- 
cember 3,  1946. 


1  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1567. 

2  Bulletin  of  Dec.  1,  1946,  p.  1021. 


Acting  Secretary  Acheson. 


Willard  L.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs. 

Ray  Atherton,  American  Ambassa- 
dc  to  Canada. 


On  the  achievements  of  UNRRA.  Text 
issued  as  press  release  888  of  Dec.  10. 
Printed  in  this  issue. 

Statement  on  appointment  of  Alger  Hiss  as 
president  of  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.  Text  issued  as  press 
release  892  of  Dec.  10.     Not  printed. 

Remarks  upon  occasion  of  presentation  of 
Medal  for  Merit  to  Fiorello  La  Guardia. 
Text  issued  as  press  release  906  of  Dec. 
13.     Not  printed. 

"The  Farmer's  Stake  in  American  Eco- 
nomic Foreign  Policy".  Text  issued  as 
press  release  887  of  Dec.  10.    Not  printed. 

"U.  S.  Relations  with  Canada".  Text 
issued  as  press  release  898  of  Dec.  14. 
Not  printed. 


Delivered  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Sixth  Council  of  UNRRA 
in  Washington  on  Dec.  10. 

Made  on  Dec.  10. 


Made  at  7th  plenary  meeting  of 
Sixth  Council  of  UNRRA  in 
Washington  on  Dec.  13. 

Delivered  before  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  San 
Francisco  on  Dec.  10. 

Broadcast  over  the  NBC  network 
on  Dec.  14. 
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S.  W.  Boggs,  author  of  the  article  on  cartohypnosis,  is 
Special  Adviser  on  Geography  in  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  for  Research  and  Intelligence,  Department  of 
State. 

Joe  D.  Walstrom,  author  of  the  article  on  bilateral  air- 
transport agreements  concluded  by  the  United  States, 
is  Associate  Chief  of  the  Aviation  Division,  Office  of 
Transport  and  Communications,  Department  of  State. 

Horace  F.  Amrine,  author  of  the  article  on  demonstra- 
tions of  radio  aids  to  air  navigation,  is  a  Divisional  As- 
sistant in  the  Aviation  Division,  Office  of  Transport  and 
Communications,  Department  of  State. 

H.  Van  Zile  Hyde,  author  of  the  article  on  the  second 
session  of  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World  Health 
Organization,  is  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Health  Branch, 
Division  of  International  Labor,  Social  and  Health  Af- 
fairs, Office  of  International  Trade  Policy,  Department  of 
State.  Dr.  Hyde  served  as  U.  S.  alternate  representative 
to  the  Interim  Commission. 

Martha  H.  Biehle,  author  of  the  article  on  the  sixth 
plenary  session  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
Refugees,  is  U.  S.  resident  representative  on  that  Com- 
mittee. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  INTERNATIONAL  WOOL  TALKS 


by  Clarence  W.  Nichols 


At  London,  November  11-15,  19^6,  representatives  from 
13  countries  participated  in  a  review  of  the  world  situation 
of  apparel  wool.  The  delegates  unanimously  agreed  upon 
the  following  resolutions:  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
world  position  of  wool  under  intergovernmental  review; 
that  representatives  recommend  to  their  governments  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Wool  Study  Group;  that 
the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  to  obtain,  by  February  1, 
191fl,  from  the  invited  governments  their  decisions  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  wool  study  group. 


An  intergovernmental  review  and  discussion  of 
the  world  apparel-wool  situation  took  place  in 
London  November  11-15,  1946,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  Government.  Repre- 
sentatives of  countries  which  are  substantially 
interested  in  production,  consumption,  and  trade 
of  apparel  wool  participated.1 

Delegates  of  the  following  13  countries  attended 
the  talks :  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada, 
China,  France,  India,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Uruguay.  The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics had  been  invited  to  participate  but  was  unable 
to  be  represented.  Representatives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  -  Dominions  Wool  Disposals,  Ltd.  (joint 
organization)  attended  the  discussions  regarding 
the  organization  and  program  of  that  intergov- 
ernmental agency.  The  department  of  economic 
affairs  of  the  United  Nations  was  represented  by 
an  observer  at  the  conference. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  talks,  the  delegates 

'For  article  by  James  G.  Evans  on  "American  Wool 
Import  Policy",  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  3,  1946,  p.  783. 


unanimously  agreed  upon  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  "Having  made  a  survey  of  the  prospective 
world  position  of  wool,  the  Conference  is  agreed 
on  the  desirability,  in  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers,  of  the  situation  being  kept  under 
intergovernmental  review". 

2.  "The  representatives  of  all  governments  par- 
ticipating in  this  Conference,  accordingly  agree  to 
recommend  to  their  governments  that  an  Interna- 
tional Wool  Study  Group  should  be  established". 

3.  "The  Conference  agrees  that  the  United 
Kingdom  government  should  be  invited  to  obtain 
by  February  1,  1947,  from  the  governments  which 
received  invitations  to  the  Conference,  their  de- 
cisions regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Wool 
Study  Group  and  to  arrange  for  a  first  meeting  of 
the  Study  Group." 

It  was  contemplated  in  the  discussions  that  an 
international  wool  study  group  would  include  par- 
ticipation by  governments  of  the  countries  which 
are  substantially  interested  in  production  or  con- 
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sumption  of  apparel  wool  and  that  the  group 
would  meet  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing common  problems.  It  was  anticipated 
that  such  a  group  would:  (1)  make  studies  of  the 
world  wool  position;  (2)  provide  continuous  in- 
formation regarding  actual  and  prospective  sup- 
ply and  demand;  (3)  consider  possible  solutions 
to  problems  which  are  unlikely  to  be  solved  by 
the  ordinary  development  of  world  trade  in  wool ; 
and  (4)  formulate  and  transmit  recommendations 
to  the  participating  governments. 

The  study  group,  if  established,  would  con- 
sider by  what  means  and  to  what  extent  necessary 
statistics  should  be  collected,  and  would  establish 
a  secretariat  if  such  a  step  were  deemed  necessary. 
Member  countries  would  share  any  costs  of  sta- 
tistical and  secretarial  work  upon  a  basis  to  be 
mutually  agreed.  Such  a  group  would  continue  to 
function  during  such  periods  as  desired  by  the  par- 
ticipating governments.  Arrangements  would  be 
made  for  interested  non-member  governments  to 
be  informed  of  the  studies  and  discussions.  The 
conference  agreed  that  a  Wool  Study  Group 
should  maintain  close  liaison  with  existing  organi- 
zations in  the  wool  field  with  a  view  to  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  information  collected  by  those 
organizations. 

The  conference  considered  the  present  statisti- 
cal position  as  regards  world  stocks,  production, 
and  consumption  of  apparel  wool,  and  reviewed 
the  prospects  for  1946-1947.  A  heavy  transfer 
of  stocks  of  wool  from  public  ownership  to  private 
ownership  has  occurred  since  the  termination  of 
hostilities,  and  the  rate  of  apparel  wool  consump- 
tion in  many  countries  has  recovered  with  encour- 
aging rapidity  from  wartime  limitations.  How- 
ever, stocks  of  wool  which  accumulated  during 
the  war  remain  large. 

Total  world  stocks  of  apparel  wool  on  June  30, 
1946  were  estimated  at  approximately  5  billion 
pounds,  grease  basis,  of  which  more  than  half 
remained  in  the  hands  of  governmental  organ- 
izations. These  publicly  owned  stocks  amounted 
to  almost  one  year's  production.  The  view  was 
expressed  that  the  absorption  of  excess  govern- 
mental and  commercial  stocks  into  final  consump- 
tion alongside  the  new  clips  of  1946-1947  and 
later  seasons  remains  a  formidable  problem. 

World  production  of  apparel  wool  somewhat 
in  excess  of  2.7  billion  pounds  both  in  the  1945- 
1946  season  and  in  the  1946-1947  season  was  esti- 
mated to  compare  with  world  consumption  of 
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approximately  2.5  billion  pounds  during  1945- 
1946  and  approximately  3.1  billion  pounds  during 
1946-1947.  The  conference  recognized  that  these 
estimates  are  subject  to  an  appreciable  margin  of 
error  in  view  of  the  inadequacies  of  available  sta- 
tistical data. 

The  conference  felt  that  any  action  which  may 
be  taken  internationally  for  the  improvement  of 
world  wool  statistics  should  aim  for  the  develop- 
ment of  information  in  greater  detail  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  more  uniform  classifications  and 
definitions. 

The  conference  agreed  upon  the  desirability  of 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  excessive  price  fluctu- 
ations and  of  securing  the  expansion  of  world  con- 
sumption of  wool  to  supply  accumulated  needs  for 
apparel  and  to  liquidate  at  reasonable  and  stable 
price  levels  the  large  stocks  which  developed  in 
several  producing  countries  during  the  war. 

It  was  recognized  in  the  discussion  that  some 
major  importing  countries  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  maintaining  a  domestic  wool  industry 
in  the  face  of  cheap  imports,  which  possibly  may 
involve  the  use  of  subsidies  or  other  measures. 

The  conference  stressed  the  importance  of 
steady  and  orderly  liquidation  of  abnormal  stocks 
and  devoted  special  consideration  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  policies  of  the  United  Kingdom-Do- 
minions Wool  Disposals,  Ltd.,  an  agency  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  avoiding  prices  so 
low  as  to  cause  widespread  hardship  to  producers 
and  serious  damage  to  economic  structures. 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  upon  the  importance  of 
avoiding  prices  so  high  as  to  retard  consumption 
of  apparel  fibers  or  increase  the  competitive  power 
of  other  textile  materials  in  relation  to  wool. 

Representatives  of  the  joint  organization  stated 
that  the  organization  was  prepared  to  supplement 
supplies  by  offering  to  meet  the  demand,  within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  shortages  of  certain 
particular  types  of  wool  and  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  handling  and  transport.  The  policy  of 
the  organization  was  stated  to  be  one  of  offering 
the  maximum  amounts  of  available  wool  which 
could  be  handled  effectively  at  any  given  time. 
The  joint  organization  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  extending  the  range  of  types  of  wool  used, 
pointing  out  that  concentration  by  processors 
upon  a  narrow  range  of  types  leads  to  scarcity 
and  high  prices  for  those  types. 
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SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  USE  OF  SMOKING  OPIUM 


Exchange  of  Notes  Between  U.S.  and  U.K.  Governments 


Aide-memoire  dated  September  SI,  1943  from  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  offers  for 
the  consideration  at  this  time  of  the  British  and 
[>ther  interested  Governments  the  adoption  of  a 
common  policy  having  as  an  objective  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  non-medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in 
areas  in  the  Far  East  now  occupied  by  Japanese 
forces  when  such  areas  are  reoccupied  by  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  doctrine  that  the  abuse  of  opium  should  be 
gradually  suppressed  was  written  into  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Convention  signed  at  The  Hague 
:>n  January  23,  1912,  article  6  of  which  provides 
that  "The  Contracting  Powers  shall  take  measures 
for  the  gradual  and  efficacious  suppression  of  the 
manufacture,  the  internal  traffic  in  and  the  use  of 
prepared  opium  in  so  far  as  the  different  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  each  nation  shall  allow  of  this, 
unless  existing  measures  have  already  regulated 
the  matter."  Subsequently,  each  of  the  Govern- 
ments parties  to  the  Hague  Opium  Convention 
having  possessions  in  the  Far  East  enacted  legis- 
lation which  it  deemed  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  article  6  of  that  Convention.  In 
dew  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  to  combat  the  abuse  of 
narcotic  drugs,  especially  the  coming  into  force 

For  an  article  on  "International  Control  of  Dangerous 
Drugs",  by  George  A.  Morlock,  see  Bulletin  of  Nov.  17, 
1946,  p.  885.  For  article  on  "Limitation  of  the  Production 
)f  Opium",  by  the  same  author,  see  Bulletin  of  Dec.  10, 
1944,  p.  723.  For  article  on  "International  Bodies  for 
Narcotics  Control",  by  Philip  M.  Burnett,  see  Bulletin 
)f  Oct.  14,  1945,  p.  570.  For  exchange  of  notes  between 
.U.S.  and  Afghanistan  concerning  proposed  convention  to 
liscuss  world  limitation  of  opium  production,  see  Bulle- 
nN  of  Dec.  10,  1944,  p.  725;  for  similar  exchange  with 
Mexico,  see  Bulletin  of  May  13, 1945,  p.  911 ;  with  Turkey, 
see  Bulletin  of  July  8,  1945,  p.  63;  with  U.S.S.R.,  see 
Bulletin  of  July  22,  1945,  p.  129;  with  U.K.  concerning 
Cndia,  see  Bulletin  of  Feb.  17,  1946,  p.  237. 


of  the  Narcotics  Limitation  Convention  of  1931, 
the  prohibition  at  the  end  of  1935  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  opium  from  India  to  the  Far  East,  and  the 
enactment  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  1941  of 
laws  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  opium  and  narcotics 
except  for  medical  purposes,  this  Government  feels 
that  the  interested  Governments,  acting  in  con- 
cert, can  now  solve  the  problem  of  smoking  opium. 

The  rising  tide  of  world  opinion  against  the  use 
of  prepared  opium  was  vigorously  reflected  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  twentieth  session  in  June  1936. 
In  its  report  entitled  "Opium  and  Labor",  the 
International  Labor  Office  stated  that  "opium 
smoking  is  injurious  to  the  workers,  impedes  their 
social  and  economic  development,  impairs  their 
health  and  decreases  their  efficiency  and,  when 
it  is  practiced  continuously,  shatters  the  health 
and  increases  the  death  rate  of  the  smokers,  and 
tends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  economic  and  social 
progress  in  the  districts  affected."  The  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  taking  note  of  this 
report,  suggested  the  "drawing  up  and  applica- 
tion of  such  additional  laws  and  regulations  as 
governments  may  consider  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  cessation  of  licensed  use  of  opium  for 
smoking  within  five  years"  in  countries  in  which 
the  sale  of  opium  for  smoking  is  authorized. 

Since  1936  the  leaders  of  only  one  country  in 
the  world  have  deliberately  chosen  to  encourage 
the  use  of  prepared  opium  and  other  dangerous 
drugs.  That  country  is  Japan.  Wherever  the 
Japanese  armies  have  gone  the  traffic  in  opium 
has  followed.  The  Japanese  military  forces  now 
occupy  the  Philippine  Islands,  parts  of  China, 
French  Indochina,  Thailand,  Burma,  Hong  Kong, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  Sarawak, 
British  North  Borneo,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
Timor,  and  other  territories  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific. 
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It  is  believed  that  in  all  of  those  territories 
there  will  be  found  organizations  sponsored  by 
the  Japanese  military  forces  for  the  sale  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  for  other  than  medical  purposes.  The 
United  Nations  are  now  using  and  intend  to  use 
their  military  forces  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent to  remove  the  Japanese  forces  from  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  areas.  Owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  opium,  opium  shops,  and  opium  smokers 
in  those  areas,  it  is  the  opinion  of  narcotics  ex- 
perts that  there  would  be  danger  of  infection  of 
susceptible  individuals  among  United  Nations 
forces  because  it  has  been  well  established  that 
most  persons  who  begin  to  take  drugs  do  so  be- 
cause of  the  accessibility  of  drugs  and  close  asso- 
ciation with  persons  who  indulge  in  them.  It  is 
believed  that  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
military  authorities  merely  to  declare  opium 
shops  out  of  bounds  for,  in  the  presence  of  opium, 
addiction  might  spread  rapidly. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  men  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  this  Government  is  convinced  that  it  will 
be  imperative,  immediately  upon  the  occupation 
of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  territories  by  the  United  States  forces, 
to  seize  all  drugs  intended  for  other  than  medical 
and  scientific  purposes  which  may  be  discovered 
and  to  close  existing  opium  monopolies,  opium 
shops  and  dens.  This  will  be  the  policy  pursued 
by  all  American  expeditionary  forces  under 
American  command. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  therefore 
proposes  to  the  British  Government  that  it  give 
consideration  to  the  question  of  adopting  a  com- 
mon policy  in  collaboration  with  the  other  inter- 
ested Governments  to  govern  the  action  of  expedi- 
tionary forces  under  Allied  command.  This 
policy  would  envisage  each  Government's  instruct- 
ing its  military  authorities  to  issue  appropriate 
orders,  as  follows: 

Immediately  upon  the  occupation  of  a  part  or 
the  whole  of  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
territories 

(a)  To  seek  out  and  to  seize  all  drugs  in- 
tended for  other  than  medical  and  scientific  pur- 
poses, 

(&)  To  close  existing  opium  monopolies, 
opium  shops,  and  dens, 

(c)  To  prohibit  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  possession  or  use  of  prepared  opium, 


(d)  To  prohibit  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  possession  or  use  of  opium  and  other  danger- 
ous drugs  for  other  than  medical  and  scientific 
purposes, 

(e)  To  provide  medical  treatment  for  drug 
addicts  in  need  of  such  treatment, 

(/)  To  suppress  the  illicit  traffic  in  narcotic 
drugs, 

(g)  To  place  under  strict  control  all  supplies 
of  narcotic  drugs  for  medical  and  scientific  use, 
and 

(h)  To  take  the  necessary  steps,  including  the 
imposition  of  appropriately  severe  penalties,  to 
enforce  all  orders  relating  to  narcotic  drugs. 

Pending  agreement  with  the  interested  govern- 
ments for  suppressive  measures  along  the  lines 
just  mentioned,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  take  independently,  in 
all  localities  where  its  military  forces  may  be 
operating,  suitable  measures  which  may  be  deemed 
to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  those  forces. 

Envisaging  that  United  Nations  military  con- 
trol of  territories  will  bring  about  a  temporary 
cessation  of  legal  opium  smoking,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  believes  that  such  a  break  in 
opium  usage  will  afford  interested  governments  a 
unique  opportunity  to  end  once  and  for  all  legit- 
imized use  of  prepared  opium  in  those  territories. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Government  that  this  op- 
portunity may  be  lost  if  governments  do  not  agree 
upon  and  proclaim  beforehand  a  policy  of  com- 
plete prohibition  of  prepared  opium  in  all  areas 
from  which  they  may  drive  out  the  enemy. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Government  that  any 
loss  of  opium  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  adoption 
of  a  prohibition  policy  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  resulting  social  and  economic  gains,  as  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  natives  would  be  con- 
siderably increased  and  as  there  would  follow  a 
corresponding  improvement  in  their  standard  of 
living. 

This  Government  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  adoption  of  a  prohibition  policy  would  facili- 
tate the  international  efforts  already  undertaken 
to  draft  a  convention  for  the  limitation  and  con- 
trol of  the  cultivation  of  the  opium  poppy  strictly 
to  the  medical  and  scientific  requirements  of  the 
world,  and  it  regards  the  suppression  of  prepared 
opium  in  the  areas  now  occupied  by  the  Japanese 
as  a  necessary  first  step  to  that  end. 
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The  present  time  would  appear  to  this  Govern- 
ment to  be  especially  propitious  from  a  psycho- 
logical viewpoint  for  the  interested  governments 
to  proclaim  their  intention  to  enforce  a  policy  of 
complete  suppression  of  prepared  opium  and  to 
institute  other  positive  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
those  territories.  Such  a  proclamation  would 
emphasize  the  contrast  with  the  Japanese  policy 
of  using  narcotics  to  poison  and  weaken  those 
people  and  neglecting  their  health  and  welfare. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  accord- 
ingly further  proposes  to  the  British  Government 
that  it  give  consideration  to  the  question  of  making 
a  public  announcement  at  an  early  date,  simul- 
taneously with  similar  action  by  the  other  inter- 
ested governments,  that  immediately  upon  the 
resumption  of  control  over  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
any  one  of  the  British  territories  now  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  the  British  Government  will  take 
all  measures  and  enact  all  legislation  necessary  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation,  manufacture, 
sale,  possession  or  use  of  prepared  opium  and 
other  dangerous  drugs,  except  for  medical  and 
scientific  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  believing  that  the  British  Government  is 
anxious  to  put  into  force  in  its  possessions  in  the 
Far  East  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  opium 
similar  to  those  in  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  uniform 
standards  in  relation  to  the  use  of  opium  among 
all  peoples  of  the  world,  expresses  the  confident 
hope  that  the  British  Government  will  concur  in 
and  will  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  policies  and 
programs  set  forth  above  relating  to  the  period  of 
military  government  and  to  the  subsequent  re- 
establishment  of  civil  government  in  territories  in 
the  Far  East  retaken  from  the  enemy. 

Copies  of  this  aide-memoire  are  being  furnished 
to  the  Minister  of  Australia  and  to  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  Canada  and  of  New 
Zealand.  Identical  aide-memoire,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, are  being  delivered  to  the  Chinese  and 
Netherlands  Ambassadors,  and  a  similar  one  is 
being  delivered  to  the  Minister  of  Portugal. 

Note  dated  October  6,  1943  from  the  British 
Embassy  at  Washington  to  the  Department  of 
State 

His  Majesty's  Charge  d'Affaires  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  has  the 


honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Depart- 
ment's aide-memoire  No.  890.114  Narcotics/12  of 
September  21st,  regarding  the  suppression  of  the 
non-medical  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  areas  in  the 
Far  East  now  occupied  by  Japanese  Forces  when 
such  areas  are  reoccupied  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  contents  of  the  aide-memoire  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  appropriate  British  authorities 
in  London,  and  a  further  communication  will  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Aide-memoire  dated  November  6,  1943  from  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State 

His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  received  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  embodied  in  the  Department's 
aide  memoire  No.  890.114  Narcotics/12  of  Septem- 
ber 21st,  1943,  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of 
opium  in  territories  in  the  Far  East  freed  from 
Japanese  occupation. 

2.  Before  the  receipt  of  the  Department's  com- 
munication, His  Majesty's  Government  had  al- 
ready been  considering  this  question  and  had 
reached  the  same  conclusions  as  the  United  States 
Government,  namely  that  opium  smoking  should 
be  prohibited  and  prepared  opium  monopolies 
should  not  be  established  in  British  territories  to 
be  freed  from  Japanese  occupation.  In  accord- 
ance with  their  decision,  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment propose  to  issue  on  November  10th,  1943  a 
statement  in  the  following  terms  :- 

"By  the  Hague  Convention  of  1912  His  Majes- 
ty's Government  undertook  to  take  measures  for 
the  gradual  and  effective  suppression  of  opium 
smoking.  The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1925  con- 
tained provisions  supplementary  to  and  designed 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  obligations  as- 
sumed under  the  Hague  Convention,  and  in  par- 
ticular provided  that  the  importation,  sale  and 
distribution  of  opium  and  the  making  of  prepared 
opium  for  sale  shall  be  a  monopoly  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Under  the  system  of  Government  monop- 
oly, supplies  of  prepared  opium  were  restricted 
to  habitual  smokers  and  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministrative measures  and  general  improvement 
brought  about  in  social  conditions  during  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  Japanese  aggression, 
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much  progress  had  been  made  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  opium  smoking. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  in  the  United  King- 
dom have  now  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  total 
prohibition  of  opium  smoking  in  British  and  Brit- 
ish protected  territories  in  the  Far  East  which  are 
now  in  enemy  occupation,  and  in  accordance  with 
this  policy  prepared  opium  monopolies  formerly 
in  operation  in  these  territories  will  not  be  rees- 
tablished on  their  reoccupation.  The  success  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  will  depend  on 
the  steps  taken  to  limit  and  control  production  in 
other  countries.  His  Majesty's  Government  will 
consult  with  the  governments  of  the  other  coun- 
tries concerned  with  a  view  to  securing  their  effec- 
tive cooperation  in  the  solution  of  this  problem." 

A  similar  statement  will,  it  is  understood,  be  is- 
sued at  the  same  time  by  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment. 

3.  His  Majesty's  Government  believe  that  the 
policy  to  be  announced  in  the  above  statement 
involving  as  it  does  the  imposition  of  a  total 
prohibition  of  opium  smoking  and  the  closing  of 
government  monopolies,  together  with  other  rele- 
vant legislation  enacted  and  brought  into  opera- 
tion many  years  ago,  will  bring  about  a  situation 
in  the  British  colonial  territories  concerned  in 
which  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale,  posses- 
sion or  use  of  all  forms  of  opium  or  its  derivatives 
or  of  all  other  habit-forming  drugs  covered  by 
various  international  conventions  will  be  re- 
stricted under  the  most  stringent  regulations  to 
medicinal  and  scientific  purposes.  As  regards 
Burma,  the  effect  will  not  immediately  be  so 
sweeping,  owing  to  the  habit  (which  does  not 
exist  in  British  colonial  territories  now  in  Japa- 
nese occupation)  of  eating  unprepared  opium  for 
semi-medical  purposes  in  many  unhealthy  parts 
of  the  country.  This  constitutes  a  different  (and 
much  more  difficult)  aspect  of  the  problem  of  the 
suppression  of  the  use  of  opium  from  that  of  the 
suppression  of  opium  smoking  and  of  the  traffic 
in  prepared  opium  to  which  the  Department's 
aide  memoire  principally  refers  and  which  is  also 
the  subject  of  the  intended  declaration  by  His 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Government  of 
Burma  have,  however,  already  adopted  the  policy 
of  the  ultimate  suppression  of  all  opium  con- 
sumption, and  as  part  of  their  plans  for  a  recon- 
struction policy  in  Burma  are  examining  the  best 
means  of  effecting  the  suppression  in  the  shortest 
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possible  time.  An  essential  prerequisite  for  suc- 
cessful abolition  is  of  course  the  effective  control 
over  opium  in  neighbouring  countries,  to  which  a 
reference  is  made  in  the  intended  statement. 

4.  In  these  circumstances,  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment believe  that  the  intended  statement  will 
fully  meet  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  stated  in  the  fourteenth  paragraph  of 
the  Department's  aide  memoire  under  reference. 
In  bringing  the  terms  of  the  statement  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  States  Government,  His 
Majesty's  Government  have  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility that  the  United  States  Government  may 
wish  to  issue  some  simultaneous  statement  of  their 
own  which  they  presume  would  merely  take  note 
with  satisfaction  of  the  decision  announced  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Netherlands 
Government.  His  Majesty's  Government  are, 
however,  most  anxious  that  no  such  statement  by 
the  United  States  Government  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  issue  of  their  own  statement,  as  any 
premature  disclosure  of  their  intended  policy 
might  have  unfortunate  results. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  more  detailed  points  in 
the  Department's  aide  memoire,  His  Majesty's 
Government  are  very  willing  to  consider,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  United  States  Government, 
the  application  of  the  policy  outlined  in  their 
intended  statement  in  the  areas  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  where  United  States  troops  are  operat- 
ing, and  will  communicate  with  them  again  on 
these  points  as  soon  as  possible. 

Note  dated  November  22,  191$  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Washington 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compli- 
ments to  His  Excellency  the  British  Ambassador 
and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's  aide- 
memoire  of  November  6,  1943  in  regard  to  the 
intention  of  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  issue  on  November  10,  1943  a  statement  of 
its  decision  to  adopt  the  policy  of  total  prohibi- 
tion of  opium  smoking  in  British  and  British- 
protected  territories  in  the  Far  East  when  those 
territories  are  freed  from  Japanese  occupation. 
This  statement,  announcing  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  policy 
closely  in  accord  with  that  of  the  United  States 
Government,  has  been  read  with  satisfaction. 

This  Government  is,  of  course,  prepared  to  con- 
sult with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  other  Governments  concerning  measures 
which  may  be  taken  for  the  limitation  and  control 
of  the  production  of  the  opium  poppy  and  the 
suppression  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium. 

There  are  enclosed  herewith  for  the  information 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  five 
copies  of  a  statement  issued  by  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  commenting  on  the  decisions  an- 
nounced on  November  10,  1943  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium  for  smoking 
and  not  to  reestablish  opium  monopolies  in  their 
territories  in  the  Far  East  now  occupied  by  the 
enemy  upon  their  reoccupation. 

The  Secretary  of  State  notes  that  the  Embassy 
will  communicate  with  him  as  soon  as  possible 
concerning  the  detailed  suggestions  contained  in 
the  Department's  aide-memoire  of  September  21, 
1943. 

Enclosure: 
Five  copies  of 
press  release  no.  473 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State  on  November  10,  1943 : 

I  have  noted  with  satisfaction  the  decision  an- 
nounced today  by  the  British  and  the  Netherlands 
Governments  to  prohibit  the  use  of  opium  for 
smoking  and  to  abolish  opium  monopolies  in  their 
territories  when  those  territories  are  freed  from 
Japanese  occupation. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government,  domestically  and 
internationally  in  cooperation  with  other  govern- 
ments, to  seek  the  eradication  of  the  abuse  of  opium 
and  its  derivatives.  To  this  end  it  initiated  the 
movement  resulting  in  the  calling  of  the  Inter- 
national Opium  Commission  at  Shanghai  in  1909. 
It  participated  in  the  conference  called  at  The 
Hague  which  resulted  in  the  Hague  Opium  Con- 
vention of  1912.  Article  6  of  that  Convention 
provided  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  manu- 
facture, the  internal  traffic  in,  and  the  use  of  pre- 
pared opium.  Subsequently  each  of  the  govern- 
ments parties  to  the  Hague  Opium  Convention 
having  possessions  in  the  Far  East  enacted  legis- 
lation which  it  deemed  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  article.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment met  its  obligations  under  the  Hague  Con- 
vention through  legislation  which  effectively  pro- 
hibited the  manufacture,  importation,  or  sale  of 
smoking  opium  both  at  home  and  in  its  possessions. 
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In  view  of  the  measures  which  have  been  taken 
during  the  last  20  years  to  combat  the  abuse  of 
narcotic  drugs,  among  which  was  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  Narcotics  Limitation  Convention  of 
1931,  this  Government  feels  that  the  problem  of 
smoking  opium  should  now  be  susceptible  of 
solution. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  limitation  and 
control  of  production,  mentioned  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  British  and  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernments, the  United  States  Government  has  for 
many  years  taken  every  opportunity  to  urge  that 
only  by  limiting  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  for 
the  production  of  opium  and  other  narcotic  drugs 
can  clandestine  manufacture  be  stopped  and  the 
illicit  traffic  be  effectively  combated.  This  Gov- 
ernment will  therefore  be  glad  to  continue  its 
cooperation  in  international  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  solution  of  this  problem. 

On  September  21,  1943  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment addressed  aide-memoire  to  the  British, 
Netherlands,  and  other  interested  governments  in 
regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  non-medical  use 
of  narcotic  drugs  in  areas  in  the  Far  East  now 
occupied  by  Japanese  forces  when  such  areas  are 
reoccupied  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  is  a  source  of  deep  gratification  that 
the  action  taken  by  the  British  and  Netherlands 
Governments  is  so  closely  in  accord  with  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  this  regard. 

Note  dated  February  19,  Wlfi  from,  the  British 
Embassy  to  the  Department  of  State 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  presents 
his  compliments  to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
and  has  the  honour  to  transmit  to  him  herewith 
a  draft  received  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  a 
Civil  Affairs  Directive  on  Dangerous  Drugs  for 
Far  Eastern  Areas. 

Lord  Halifax  is  instructed  to  explain  that,  al- 
though the  present  draft  does  not  follow  verbatim 
the  suggestions  embodied  in  the  Department  of 
State's  note  (No.  890-114  Narcotics/12)  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  1943,  it  does  in  fact  cover  the  same 
ground  and  His  Majesty's  Government  confidently 
expects  that  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  draft  is  based  on  the 
authority  contained  in  article  6  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Combined  Civil  Affairs  Committee,  under 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  has  the  right  to 
prescribe  Civil  Affairs  policies  for  British  terri- 
tories located  in  a  United  States  military  Com- 
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mand.  This  authority  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  assurance  given  to  the  United  States 
Government  in  this  Embassy's  Aide  Memoire  No. 
930/19/43  of  November  6th,  1943,  to  the  effect 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  is  willing  to  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  Government  regard- 
ing the  application  of  this  policy  to  areas  under 
Japanese  occupation  where  United  States  troops 
are  operating. 

Lord  Halifax  would  be  glad  to  learn  Mr.  Grew's 
reactions  to  the  present  draft  at  his  early  con- 
venience.    The  text  follows : 

"Draft  of  Civil  Affairs  Policy  Directive  on  Dangerous 
Drugs  (including  opium)  for  (a)  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander South  Bast  Asia  Command  (for  Malaya)  (6) 
Commander-in-Chief  South  West  Pacific  Command  (for 
British  territories  in  Borneo)  (c)  later  on  for  Commander 
of  Theatre  in  which  Hongkong  is  then  included. 

The  pre-war  measures,  based  on  International  Conven- 
tions of  1912,  1925  and  1931,  for  control  of  stocks,  importa- 
tion, production,  distribution,  sale,  possession  and  use  of 
dangerous  drugs  should  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Chief  Civil  Affairs  Officer 
should  arrange  to  furnish,  through  the  appropriate  chan- 
nels, quarterly  returns  to  the  Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board  of: 

(1)  quantities  of  each  of  the  drugs  or  raw  materials 
imported  or  exported  during  the  preceding  quarter,  indi- 
cating source  of  imports  and  destination  of  exports. 

(2)  the  amounts  of  each  drug  manufactured  during, 
the  quarter ;  and 

(3)  the  amounts  released  for  civilian  requirements 
and  stocks  in  hand  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  (existing 
form  in  use  under  conventions  to  be  used  as  far  as 
possible). 

3.  The  legislation  in  operation  prior  to  the  Japanese 
war  should  be  amended  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect 
to  the  statement  of  policy  made  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  November  10th,  1943,  announcing  the  total  pro- 
hibition of  opium  smoking  in  British  protected  territories 
in  the  Far  East  which  are  now  in  enemy  occupation. 

4.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  enforce  this  policy  rigorously. 
In  particular  all  opium  shops  and  opium  smoking  dens 
should  be  closed,  and  all  stocks  of  narcotic  drugs,  other 
than  those  intended  for  medical  and  scientific  purposes 
should  be  seized. 

5.  Since  prohibition  of  opium  smoking  may  result  in 
addiction  to  more  deleterious  form  of  drugs  (such  as 
heroin),  the  enforcement  of  the  measures  of  control  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  will  call  for  even  greater  vigilance 
than  formerly. 

6.  Steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable  to  review 
and  extend  measures  which  were  intended  to  create  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  opium  smoking. 

7.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  re-establish  and  extend 
facilities  for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts." 


Note  dated  Jwne  9,  Wlfi  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  com- 
pliments to  His  Excellency  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Embassy's 
note  no.  77  of  February  19,  1945  (reference 
1063/2/45),  transmitting  a  draft  Civil  Affairs  Di- 
rective on  Dangerous  Drugs  for  Far  Eastern 
Areas,  reading  as  follows : 
[Here  follows  text  of  policy  directive  printed  above.] 

The  United  States  Government  finds  the  draft 
directive  acceptable. 

It  is  understood  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
directive,  the  term  "Malaya"  includes  the  Straits 
Settlements  (except  the  Settlement  of  Labuan 
which  is  covered  by  the  term  "Borneo"),  and  that 
the  term  "Borneo"  likewise  includes  Sarawak  and 
Brunei. 

The  United  States  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  ap- 
proved a  Civil  Affairs  directive  to  the  theater 
commander  charged  with  the  operations  in  Borneo, 
embodying  the  text  of  the  directive  quoted  above. 
No  action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
bility of  the  directive  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Com- 
mand and  Hong  Kong. 

Draft  Resolution  on  Abolition  of  Opium 
Smoking  in  the  Far  East l 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

To  fulfill  the  stipulation  embodied  in  article  6 
of  the  international  drug  convention  signed  at 
The  Hague  on  23  January  1912  concerning  the 
suppression  of  the  manufacture,  internal  traffic 
in  and  use  of  prepared  opium ; 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  the  Netherlands  and  Portugal 
had  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  complete  pro- 
hibition of  opium-smoking  in  all  their  territories 
in  the  Far  East  and  had  taken  measures  to  give 
effect  to  this  policy ; 

Recommends  that  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  urge  all  countries  which  still  legalize  the 
use  of  opium  for  smoking  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  internal  traffic  in  and 
use  of  such  opium. 


1  Adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of 
ECOSOC  at  its  fifth  meeting  at  Lake  Success  on  Nov. 
29,  1946. 
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Meeting  of  the  Security  Council 


DISCUSSION  OF  BORDER  VIOLATIONS  ALONG  GREEK  FRONTIER 


Statement  by  U.S.  Representative  > 

My  Government  has  been  for  some  time  deeply 
concerned  by  the  evident  friction  between  Greece 
on  the  one  hand  and  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Bulgaria  on  the  other.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Council  has  had  its  attention  drawn  to 
the  disturbed  and  unsettled  conditions  existing  in 
this  area  of  the  world.  The  four  countries  who 
are  directly  concerned  are  now  before  the  Council 
and  have  accepted  its  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose 
of  pacific  settlement  of  this  case.  All  of  them 
have  indicated  their  willingness  that  the  Council 
exercise  its  authority  under  the  Charter  to  pro- 
mote an  amicable  and  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulties.  In  our  opinion  this  case  is  exactly  the 
type  of  case  which  the  Security  Council  was  cre- 
ated to  handle  and  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance, for  the  future  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
our  ability  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 

From  all  the  conflicting  allegations  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Security  Council,  there 
emerges  clearly  the  central  fact  that  there  have 
been  a  great  many  border  violations  along  the 
frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Al- 
bania, Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.  All 
the  four  Governments  concerned  have  made  offi- 
cial allegations,  either  before  this  Council  or  other- 
wise, that  such  border  violations  have  taken  place. 
Border  violations  of  the  nature  of  those  alleged 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  Security  Council.  Its 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  re- 
quires that  the  Council  deal  squarely  with  the 


1  The  statement  and  following  resolution  were  submitted 
to  the  Security  Council  at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  N.  T., 
on  Dec.  18, 1946.  The  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Security 
Council  is  Herschel  V.  Johnson. 


situation.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  inescapable 
and  self-evident  duty  of  the  Security  Council  to 
investigate  the  facts  pertaining  to  these  border 
violations  without  attempting  at  this  time,  on  the 
basis  of  present  information,  to  prejudge  the 
issues. 

For  this  reason  my  Government  has  instructed 
me  to  propose  a  commission  of  investigation  to  as- 
certain the  facts  relating  to  the  border  violations 
along  the  frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand 
and  Albania,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria  on  the 
other.  We  think  such  an  investigation  is  an  es- 
sential first  step  in  the  Council's  proceedings  in 
this  case.  We  have  attempted,  in  drawing  up  our 
resolution,  to  make  it  as  simple  as  possible  in  the 
hope  that  the  Council  would  be  able  to  accept  it. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  know  now  what  will  be  the 
results  of  such  an  investigation ;  nor  can  we  know 
what  other  measures,  if  any,  the  Council  may  wish 
to  recommend,  after  receiving  the  investigating 
committee's  report.  We  do  not  see,  however,  how 
the  Council  can  take  effective  action  looking  to- 
wards a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  case  without 
taking  this  first  step. 

With  all  the  earnestness  at  my  command,  I  urge 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council  to  suspend 
judgment  at  this  time  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
allegations  which  have  been  made  and  to  agree 
that  the  Security  Council,  which  has  been  en- 
trusted by  the  United  Nations  with  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security,  should  make  its  own 
investigation  to  ascertain  the  pertinent  facts.  It 
is  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  constructive  action 
and  even-handed  justice  result  in  a  pacific  solution 
of  this  case  that  I  put  forward  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  resolution. 
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United  States  Resolution  for  Establishing 
Commission  of  Investigation  • 

Whereas,  there  have  been'  presented  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  oral  and  written  statements  by  the 
Greek,  Yugoslav,  Albanian  and  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernments relating  to  disturbed  conditions  along 
the  frontier  between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and 
Albania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other, 
which  conditions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
should  be  investigated: 

Resolved:  That  the  Security  Council  under 
Article  34  of  the  Charter  establish  a  Commission 
of  Investigation  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating 
to  the  alleged  border  violations  along  the  frontier 
between  Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  on  the  other. 

That  the  Commission  be  composed  of  a  Rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  Permanent  Members  of 
the  Council  and  of  Brazil  and  Poland. 

That  the  Commission  shall  proceed  to  the  area 
at  once,  and  not  later  than  January  15,  1947,  and 
shall  submit  to  the  Security  Council  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  a  report  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  its 
investigation.    The  Commission  shall,  if  it  deems 


it  advisable  or  if  requested  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, make  preliminary  reports  to  the  Security 
Council. 

That  the  Commission  shall  have  authority  to 
conduct  its  investigation  in  the  area  including  such 
territory  in  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia as  the  Commission  considers  should  be  in- 
cluded in  its  investigation  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  discharge  of  its  functions,  and  to  call  upon 
the  Governments,  officials  and  nationals  of  those 
countries,  as  well  as  such  other  sources  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary,  for  information 
relevant  to  its  investigation. 

That  the  Security  Council  request  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  communicate  with  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  countries  named  above  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  Commission's  investigation  in 
those  countries. 

That  each  Representative  on  the  Commission  be 
entitled  to  select  the  personnel  necessary  to  assist 
him  and  that,  in  addition,  the  Security  Council 
request  the  Secretary-General  to  provide  such  staff 
and  assistance  to  the  Commission  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  the  prompt  and  effective  fulfillment 
of  its  task. 


Summary  Statement  by  the  Secretary-General 


MATTERS  OF  WHICH  THE  SECURITY  COUNCIL  IS  SEIZED  AND 
OF  THE  STAGE  REACHED  IN  THEIR  CONSIDERATION 


Pursuant  to  Rule  11  of  the  Provisional  Rules 
of  Procedure  of  the  Security  Council,  I  submit 
the  following  Summary  Statement  of  matters  of 
which  the  Security  Council  is  seized  and  of  the 
stage  reached  in  their  consideration  on  13  De- 
cember 1946. 

1.  The  Iranian  Question 

By  letter  date  5  December  1946,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (document  S/204)  the 
Iranian  Ambassador  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for- 
warded a  report  concerning  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan. 

5.  Rules  Concerning  the  Admission  of  New 
Members 

By  letter  dated  25  November  (document  S/196) 
the  Secretary-General  requested  the  President  of 


the  Security  Council  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly 
requesting  the  Security  Council  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  a  committee  on  procedures 
of  the  General  Assembly  with  a  view  to  preparing 

1  The  Security  Council  on  Dec.  19  adopted  unanimously 
a  revised  resolution  based  on  the  U.  S.  proposal  to  set 
up  an  investigation  commission  for  on-the-spot  investi- 
gation. The  resolution,  altered  by  several  amendments 
and  minor  alterations,  creates  an  investigation  commis- 
sion composed  of  one  representative  of  each  of  the  11 
members  of  the  Security  Council  as  constituted  in  1947. 
It  shall  proceed  to  the  area  not  later  than  Jan.  15,  1947 
and  report  its  findings  to  the  Council  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Mark  Foster  Etheridge  has  been  appointed  American 
representative  on  the  commission  of  investigation. 

2  Security  Council  Document  S/214,  Dec.  13,  1946.  This 
summary  supplements  the  ones  printed  in  the  Bulletin 
of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  528,  and  Oct.  13,  1946,  p.  660;  the 
omitted  parts  correspond  substantially  to  the  material 
formerly  printed. 
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rules  governing  the  admission  of  new  Members 
which  would  be  acceptable  both  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  Security  Council. 

At  its  eighty-first  meeting  on  29  November 
1946,  the  Council  instructed  the  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts to  name  a  small  committee  from  its  own 
number  to  meet  with  the  committee  which  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  and  to  report  any 
proposals  back  to  the  Council  for  further  in- 
structions. 

At  the  eighty-third  meeting  on  12  December 
1946,  the  President  announced  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Experts  had  informed  him 
that  a  Sub-Committee  had  been  appointed  con- 
sisting of  the  Representatives  of  China,  (Chair- 
man) Brazil  and  Poland.  The  President  of  the 
General  Assembly  would  be  informed  that  this 
Sub-Committee  was  ready  to  meet  with  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly. 

6.  Re-Examination  of  Applications  for  Member- 
ship 

By  letter  dated  25  November  1946,  (document 
S/197)  the  Secretary-General  requested  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Council  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  recommending  that  the  Security  Council 
re-examine  applications  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Al- 
bania, the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Transjordan, 
the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  Ireland  and 
Portugal,  on  their  respective  merits  as  measured 
by  the  yardstick  of  the  Charter,  in  accordance 
with  Article  4. 

At  its  eighty-first  meeting  on  29  November  1946, 
the  Representative  of  Australia  proposed  that  the 
Council  adopt  the  Assembly  recommendation  and 
refer  the  question  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
mission of  New  Members.  After  discussion  the 
Council  decided  to  adopt  the  first  part  of  this 
proposal,  accepting  the  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly.  At  the  request  of  the  President  the 
Representative  of  Australia  withdrew  the  second 
part  of  his  proposal  on  the  understanding  that 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  the  Presi- 
dent would  consult  with  the  members  to  consider 
a  line  of  procedure  which  would  give  effect  to  the 
desire  of  the  Council  to  co-operate  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  at  the  same  time  preserving  its  own 
entire  right  of  freedom  of  action. 


At  the  Council's  eighty-second  meeting  on  10 
December  1946,  the  President  announced  that  his 
informal  consultations  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  indicated  general  agreement  that  the  re- 
consideration of  these  applications  should  be  de- 
ferred for  the  moment. 

7.  The  Greek  Question 

By  letter  dated  3  December  1946,  addressed  to 
the  Secretary-General  (document  S/203)  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  Greece  re- 
quested under  Article  34  and  35  (1)  of  the  Charter, 
that  the  Security  Council  give  early  consideration 
to  a  situation  which  was  leading  to  friction  be- 
tween Greece  and  her  neighbours.  A  detailed 
memorandum  in  support  of  this  request  was 
included. 

At  its  eighty-second  meeting  on  10  December 
1946,  the  Council  placed  this  question  on  its 
Agenda  and  adopted  the  following  resolution 
submitted  by  the  Representative  of  the  Nether- 
lands : 

'"'•Resolved 

"1.  The  representatives  of  Greece  and  of  Yugo- 
slavia are  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
without  vote. 

"2.  The  representatives  of  Albania  and  Bulgaria 
will  be  invited  to  enable  the  Security  Council  to 
hear  such  declaration  as  they  may  wish  to  make. 

"3.  Should  the  Security  Council  find  at  a  later 
stage  that  the  matter  under  consideration  is  a 
dispute,  the  representatives  of  Albania  and  Bul- 
garia will  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion without  vote." 

At  the  Council's  eighty-third  meeting  on  12  De- 
cember 1946,  the  representatives  of  Greece,  Yugo- 
slavia, Albania  and  Bulgaria  took  their  seats  at 
the  Council  table.  The  representatives  of  Greece 
and  Yugoslavia  made  statements. 

Statement  by  International  Monetary 
Fund  on  Initial  Par  Values 

[Released  to  the  press  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund  on 
December  18] 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  will  begin 
exchange  transactions  on  March  1,  1947.  The 
transactions  of  the  Fund  will  be  at  the  initial  par 
values  which  have  been  determined  in  the  manner 
laid  down  in  the  Fund  agreement.     The  par  value 
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of  each  currency  is  stated  in  the  schedule  below.1 
Eight  of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  Fund — 
Brazil,  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Greece, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  France  in  respect  of  French 
Indochina,  and  the  Netherlands  in  respect  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies — have  requested,  in  accordance 
with  article  XX,  section  4,  of  the  agreement,  more 
time  for  the  determination  of  their  initial  par 
values  and  the  Fund  has  agreed.  Pending  the 
completion  of  certain  legislative  proceedings  in 
Uruguay,  the  initial  par  value  of  its  currency  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  established. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  large  number  of 
nations  have  submitted  their  exchange  rates  to 
consideration  by  an  international  organization, 
and  thus  a  new  phase  of  international  monetary 
cooperation  has  begun.  The  major  significance  of 
the  present  step  is  not  in  the  particular  rates  of 
exchange  which  are  announced,  but  in  the  fact 
that  the  participating  nations  have  now  fully  es- 
tablished a  regime  wherein  they  are  pledged  to 
promote  exchange  stability,  to  make  no  changes 
in  the  par  values  of  their  currencies  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Fund  agreement,  and  to  assist 
each  other  in  attaining  the  general  objectives  of 
the  Fund. 

The  initial  par  values  are,  in  all  cases,  those 
which  have  been  proposed  by  members,  and  they 
are  based  on  existing  rates  of  exchange.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  these  rates  is  not,  however,  to  be  inter- 
preted as  a  guarantee  by  the  Fund  that  all  the 
rates  will  remain  unchanged.  As  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Fund  stated  in  their  first  annual 
report,  issued  in  September:  "We  recognize  that 
in  some  cases  the  initial  par  values  that  are  estab- 
lished may  later  be  found  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  balanced  international  payments 
position  at  a  high  level  of  domestic  economic  ac- 
tivity. .  .  .  When  this  occurs,  the  Fund  will  be 
faced  with  new  problems  of  adjustment  and  will 
have  to  recognize  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  the  initial  par  values  were  determined.  It 
is  just  at  such  times  that  the  Fund  can  be  most 
useful  in  seeing  that  necessary  exchange  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  an  orderly  manner  and  com- 
petitive exchange  depreciation  is  avoided." 

*Not  printed.  For  the  scheduled  par  values,  see  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  press  release  4  of  Dee.  18,  1946. 
The  section  from  the  schedule  on  U.  S.  par  values  is 
printed  below. 
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The  Fund  realizes  that  at  the  present  exchange 
rates  there  are  substantial  disparities  in  price  and 
wage  levels  among  a  number  of  countries.  In 
present  circumstances,  however,  such  disparities 
do  not  have  the  same  significance  as  in  normal 
times.  For  practically  all  countries,  exports  are 
being  limited  mainly  by  difficulties  of  production 
or  transport,  and  the  wide  gaps  which  exist  in 
some  countries  between  the  cost  of  needed  imports 
and  the  proceeds  of  exports  would  not  be  ap- 
preciably narrowed  by  changes  in  their  currency 
parities.  In  addition,  many  countries  have  just 
begun  to  recover  from  the  disruption  of  war,  and 
efforts  to  restore  the  productivity  of  their  econo- 
mies may  be  expected  gradually  to  bring  their  cost 
structures  into  line  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  for  many  countries  now  concerned 
with  combating  inflation  there  is  a  danger  that  a 
change  in  the  exchange  rate  would  aggravate  the 
internal  tendencies  toward  inflation. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  the  Fund 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  proper  course 
of  action  is  to  accept  as  initial  par  values  the 
existing  rates  of  exchange. 

PAR  VALUES  FOR  U.  S.  CURRENCY 

The  Monetary  Fund  agreement  requires  that 
"the  par  value  of  the  currency  of  each  member 
shall  be  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  as  a  common 
denominator  or  in  terms  of  the  U.  S.  dollar  of  the 
weight  and  fineness  in  effect  on  July  1,  1944." 
(Art.  IV,  sec.  1.) 

Members  have  communicated  their  par  values 
either  in  terms  of  gold  or  of  U.  S.  dollars  or  both. 
For  convenience,  all  par  values  are  expressed  both 
in  terms  of  gold  and  of  U.  S.  dollars  in  a  uniform 
manner  and  with  six  significant  figures,  i.  e.,  six 
figures  other  than  initial  zeros. 

Par  values  for  the  United  States  appear  in  the 
schedule  as  follows : 


Currency 

Par  values 
in  terms  of  gold 

Par  values 

in  terms  of  U.S. 

dollars 

Country 

Grams  of 
fine  gold 

per 
currency 

unit 

Currency 
units  per 

troy 
ounce  of 
fine  gold 

Currency 

units  per 

U.S. 

dollar 

U.S. 
cents  per 
currency 

unit 

US.         

Dollar 

0.  888  671 

35. 000  0 

1. 000  00 

100.000 

— 
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Calendar  of  Meetings1 


In  Session  as  of  December  22,  1946 

Far  Eastern  Commission 


United  Nations: 

Security  Council 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Commission  on  Atomic  Energy •    • 

UNRRA  -  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR),  Joint 

Planning  Committee 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 


German  External  Property  Negotiations: 

With  Portugal  (Safehaven) 

With  Spain  (Safehaven) 

Inter- Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan 

F AO :  Preparatory  Commission  To  Study  World  Food  Board  Proposals.    . 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

Inter-Allied  Reparations  Agency  (IARA) :  Meetings  on  Conflicting  Cus- 
todial Claims 

PICAO:  Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic  Control  Practices  Division.    .    . 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees  (IGCR):  Sixth  Plenary 
Session 

European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization  (ECITO) :  Sixth  Session 
of  the  Council 

Scheduled  for  December  1946  -  February  1947 

Meeting  of  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Social  Security 

PICAO: 
Divisional 

Personnel  Licensing  Division 

Aeronautical  Maps  and  Charts  Division 

Accident  Investigation  Division 

Airworthiness  Division 

Airline  Operating  Practices  Division 

Regional 

South  Pacific  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 


Twelfth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference 

Second  Pan  American  Conference  on  Sanitary  Education 


Washington 


Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success  .  .  . 
Lake  Success .  .  . 
Washington     and 

Success 
Lake  Success  .    .    . 


Lake 


Lisbon 
Madrid 


Washington 
Washington 
New  York  . 
Brussels  .    . 


Montreal 
London   . 


Paris 


Washington 


Montreal    . 
Montreal    . 
Montreal    . 
Montreal 
Montreal    . 

Melbourne 
Caracas  . 
Caracas  . 


Feb. 26 

March  25 
March  25 
June  14 
July  25 

Nov.  10 


Sept 

3 

Nov. 

12 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

28 

Continuing 

Nov 

6 

Dec. 

3 

Dec. 

16 

Dec.  18 


Jan.  6-11 


Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

14 

Feb. 

4 

Feb. 

18 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

1 

Jan. 

12- 

24 

Jan. 

12- 

24 

1  Prepared  in  the  Division  of  International  Conferences,  Department  of  State. 
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Calendar  of  Meetings — Continued 


i 


International  Wheat  Council 

United  Nations: 

Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC) 

Drafting  Committee  of  International  Trade  Organization,  Prepara- 
tory Committee 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission 

Social  Commission 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas, 
Working  Group  for  Europe 

Human  Rights  Commission 

Statistical  Commission 

Population  Commission 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 

Subcommission  on  Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas, 
Working  Group  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 

Transport  and  Communications  Commission 

Non-governmental  Organizations  Committee 

ECOSOC,  Fourth  Session  of 

Regional  Advisory  Commission  for  Non-Self-Governing  Territories  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  Pacific,  Conference  for  the  Establishment  of 

ILO  Industrial  Committee  on  Petroleum  Production  and  Refining  .    .    . 


Washington    . 

Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Geneva   .    .    . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success  . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 
Lake  Success . 

Canberra  .  . 
United  States 


Jan.  15 


Jan.  20-Feb.  28 

Jan.  20-Feb.  5 
Jan.  20-Feb.  5 
Jan.  27-Feb.  13 

(tentative) 
Jan.  27-Feb.  11 
Jan.  27-Feb.  11 
Feb.  6-20 
Feb. 12-27 
Feb.  13-21 

Feb.  17-28 
Feb.  25-27 
Feb.  28 

Jan.  28 


Feb.  3-12 


Activities  and  Developments  » 
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MEETING  OF  COMMISSIONS  OF  INTER- 
AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY1 

The  Medical  and  Statistical  Commissions  of  the 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security  will 
meet  jointly  at  Washington,  beginning  January  6, 
1947.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  prepare 
reports  on  items  of  the  agenda  for  the  forthcom- 
ing second  meeting  of  the  Inter -American  Con- 
ference on  Social  Security,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  April  1947. 

These  Commissions  were  created  by  the  Inter- 
American  Committee  on  Social  Security  at  Mexico 
City  in  July  1945  and  are  technical  commissions 
of  that  body.  The  Statistical  Commission  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Canada;   and  the  Medical   Commission  is  com- 


1  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  International  Conferences, 
Department  of  State. 
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posed  of  representatives  from  Costa  Rica,  Ecua- 
dor, Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  United  States.  Mar- 
garet Klem,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Economics  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Health  and  Disability  Studies, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  is  the  United  States  member  of  the 
Medical  Commission;  and  William  M.  Gafafer, 
Chief  of  the  Statistical  Section,  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Division,  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, is  the  American  substitute  member. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  on  Social  Se- 
curity held  its  first  meeting  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
September  1942,  at  which  time  the  conference  was 
formally  set  up  with  active  participation  of 
United  States  representatives.  This  body  is  a 
permanent  inter- American  organization  in  which 
22  governments  participate.  The  purpose  of  the 
conference  is  to  fill  the  need  for  continuous  and 
systematic  exchange  of  technical  information  on 
social  security. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  JAPANESE  TRADE  UNIONS  » 

1.  Japanese  workers  should  be  encouraged  to 
form  themselves  into  trade  unions  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  improving  conditions  of  work, 
participating  in  industrial  negotiations  to  this 
end,  and  otherwise  assisting  the  legitimate  trade 
union  interests  of  workers,  including  organized 
participation  in  building  up  a  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic Japan. 

2.  The  right  of  trade  unions  and  their  members 
to  organize  for  these  purposes  should  be  assured 
and  protected  by  law.  The  freedom  of  workers 
to  join  trade  unions  should  be  provided  for  by  law. 
All  laws  and  regulations  preventing  trade  unions 
achieving  these  objectives  should  be  immediately 
abrogated.  Employers  should  be  forbidden  to 
refuse  employment  to,  or  discriminate  against,  a 
worker  because  he  is  a  member  of  a  trade  union. 

3.  Trade  unions  should  have  the  right  of  free 
assembly,  speech,  and  the  press,  and  access  to 
broadcasting  facilities  on  a  non-discriminatory 
basis,  provided  only  that  such  assembly,  speech, 
or  writing  does  not  directly  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  occupation. 

4.  Trade  unions  should  be  encouraged  to  nego- 


1  Adopted  at  the  36th  meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission on  Dec.  6, 1946  and  released  to  the  press  on  Dec.  18. 


tiate  with  the  employers  on  behalf  of  their  mem- 
bers regarding  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  Japanese  Government  should  estab- 
lish mediation  and  arbitration  machinery  for 
dealing  with  industrial  disputes  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  direct  and  voluntary  negotiation  be- 
tween the  worker  or  his  representative  and  the 
employer.  The  mediation  and  arbitration  ma- 
chinery should  operate  under  conditions  assuring 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  workers,  and 
if  employers  are  represented  on  the  machinery, 
trade  unions  should  be  given  equal  representation. 

5.  Strikes  and  other  work  stoppages  should  be 
prohibited  only  when  the  occupation  authorities 
consider  that  such  stoppages  would  directly  preju- 
dice the  objectives  or  needs  of  the  occupation. 

6.  Trade  unions  should  be  allowed  to  take  part 
in  political  activities  and  to  support  political 
parties. 

7.  Encouragement  should  be  given  to  organized 
participation  by  trade  unions  and  their  officials  in 
the  democratization  process  in  Japan  and  in 
measures  taken  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
occupation,  such  as  the  elimination  of  militaristic 
and  monopolistic  practices.  But  such  participa- 
tion should  not  be  encouraged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hinder  the  achievement  of  the  principal  obligation 
and  responsibility  of  the  unions  and  their  officials 
to  organize  for  the  protection  of  union  members 
and  union  interests. 

8.  Trade  unions  should  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote adult  education  and  an  understanding  of 
democratic  processes  and  of  trade  union  practices 
and  aims  among  their  members.  The  Japanese 
Government  should  as  far  as  possible  assist  trade 
union  officials  in  obtaining  information  on  trade 
union  activities  in  other  countries.  These  objec- 
tives should  be  given  due  weight  when  allocations 
of  paper  supplies  and  imports  of  foreign  publica- 
tions are  made. 

9.  The  Japanese  should  be  free  to  choose  the 
form  of  organization  of  their  unions,  whether  on 
a  craft,  industry,  company,  factory,  or  territorial 
basis.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  a  solid  local  basis  for  future  trade  union 
activity  in  Japan.  However,  unions  should  be 
allowed  to  form  federations  or  other  groupings, 
for  example,  in  the  same  area  or  in  related  indus- 
tries or  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

10.  The  formation  of  trade  unions  should  be  a 
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process  of  democratic  self-expression  and  initia- 
tive, proceeding  from  the  workers  themselves. 
Employers  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in 
the  organization  or  conduct  of  unions  or  to  finance 
them. 

11.  Trade  union  officials  and  standing  commit- 
tees should  be  elected  by  the  workers  concerned  by 
secret  ballot  and  democratic  methods.  It  should 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  unions  to  insure  that 
all  officials  have  been  democratically  elected  at 
regular  stated  intervals  and  that  all  their  activities 
are  democratically  conducted. 

12.  No  person  who  is  subject  to  the  purge  direc- 
tive of  January  4,  1946  or  to  subsequent  purge  di- 
rectives, should  be  allowed  to  hold  office  in  a  trade 
union.  All  persons  who  were  directly  connected  in 
the  past  in  a  responsible  capacity  with  the  obstruc- 
tion or  repression  of  trade  union  organization  or 
activity  should  be  prohibited  from  employment 
as  union  officials,  in  labor  agencies,  or  as  mediators, 
conciliators,  or  arbitrators.  All  persons  who  held 
office  in  government  sponsored  or  controlled  trade 
unions  should  be  subject  to  screening  before  being 
allowed  to  take  office  again. 

13.  Japanese  Government  and  other  agencies 
which  were  set  up  or  functioned  for  the  purpose 
of  obstructing  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  free 
labor  organization  and  legitimate  trade  union  ac- 
tivities should  be  abolished  or  their  powers  in 
respect  to  labor  revoked.  No  police  or  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  should  be  employed  in  spying  on 
workers,  breaking  strikes,  or  suppressing  legiti- 
mate union  activities. 

14.  Any  undemocratic  workers'  organizations  or 
their  affiliates,  such  as  the  Patriotic  Industrial  As- 
sociations, should  be  dissolved  and  not  allowed  to 
revive.  No  new  workers'  organizations  with  mili- 
taristic, ultra-nationalistic,  fascist,  or  other  totali- 
tarian aims  should  be  permitted. 

15.  Persons  who  have  been  imprisoned  because 
of  activity  or  "dangerous  thoughts"  in  connection 
with  trade  unions  and  other  labor  organizations 
should  be  released. 

16.  The  balance  sheet  and  table  of  income  and 


expenditure  of  each  trade  union,  showing  also  the 
source  of  large  contributions,  should  be  available 
for  public  inspection.  Safeguards  such  as  annual 
audit  by  a  professionally  competent  auditor  ap- 
pointed by  the  members  should  be  taken  to  insure 
the  accuracy  of  these  statements. 

INTERIM  REPARATIONS  REMOVALS:  TEMPO- 
RARY RETENTION  OF  ELECTRIC  STEEL 
FURNACES  » 

In  view  of  the  current  coal  shortage  in  Japan, 
electric  steel  furnaces  in  excess  of  the  100,000 
metric  tons  annual  capacity  referred  to  in  FEC- 
059/13,2  together  with  the  rolling-mill  capacity 
integrated  with  such  electric  furnaces,  may  be. 
retained  in  Japan  up  to  June  30,  1947  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  an  additional  300,000  metric  tons  annual 
capacity. 

If  before  June  30, 1947  it  should  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  occupation, 
an  extension  of  the  period  is  necessary,  he  should 
furnish  the  Far  Eastern  Commission  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  reasons  so  that  a  review  of  the  position 
may  be  made. 

The  above  policy  should  not  postpone  the  desig- 
nation of  these  facilities  under  the  interim  repara- 
tions removal  program. 

INTERIM  REPARATIONS  REMOVALS:  STEEL- 
ROLLING   INDUSTRY^ 

(Definition :  Plants  and  establishments  engaged 
in  producing  basic  steel  shapes,  such  as  rails,  rods, 
bars,  tubes,  plates,  strips,  sheets,  and  structural 
shapes,  by  rolling,  drawing,  and  extruding  steel 
ingots.) 

That  portion  of  Japan's  steel-rolling  capacity 
in  excess  of  that  required  to  produce  a  balanced 
annual  output  of  2,775,000  metric  tons  of  rolled 
steel  products  should  be  made  immediately  avail- 
able as  reparations. 


1  Adopted  at  the  36th  meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission on  Dec.  6,  1946  and  released  to  the  press  on 
Dec.  18. 

2  Bulletin  of  June  23,  1946,  p.  1074. 
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United  States  Policy  Toward  China 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  18] 

Last  December  I  made  a  statement  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's views  regarding  China.1  We  believed 
then,  and  do  now,  that  a  united  and  democratic 
China  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  world  peace, 
that  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  make  it  representative  of  the  Chinese 
people  will  further  China's  progress  toward  this 
goal,  and  that  China  has  a  clear  responsibility  to 
the  other  United  Nations  to  eliminate  armed  con- 
flict within  its  territory  as  constituting  a  threat 
to  world  stability  and  peace.  It  was  made  clear 
at  Moscow  last  year  that  these  views  are  shared 
by  our  Allies,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  "Union. 
On  December  27,  Mr.  Byrnes,  Mr.  Molotov,  and 
Mr.  Bevin  issued  a  statement  which  said,  in  part : 

"The  three  Foreign  Secretaries  exchanged  views 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  China.  They  were 
in  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  a  unified  and  demo- 
cratic China  under  the  National  Government,  for 
broad  participation  by  democratic  elements  in  all 
branches  of  the  National  Government,  and  for  a 
cessation  of  civil  strife.  They  affirmed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  non-interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  China."2 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  16,  1945,  p.  945. 

2  BinxETiN  of  Dec.  30,  1945,  p.  1030. 


The  policies  of  this  Government  were  also  made 
clear  in  my  statement  of  last  December.  We  rec- 
ognized the  National  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  as  the  legal  government.  We  undertook 
to  assist  the  Chinese  Government  in  reoccupation 
of  liberated  areas  and  in  disarming  and  repatri- 
ating the  Japanese  invaders.  And  finally,  as 
China  moved  toward  peace  and  unity  along  the 
lines  mentioned,  we  were  prepared  to  assist  the 
Chinese  economically  and  in  other  ways. 

I  asked  General  Marshall  to  go  to  China  as  my 
representative.  We  had  agreed  upon  my  state- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government's  views  and 
policies  regarding  China  as  his  directive.  He 
knew  full  well  in  undertaking  the  mission  that 
halting  civil  strife,  broadening  the  base  of  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  and  bringing  about  a  united, 
democratic  China  were  tasks  for  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. He  went  as  a  great  American  to  make  his 
outstanding  abilities  available  to  the  Chinese. 

During  the  war  the  United  States  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  re- 
garding  the  training  and  equipment  of  a  special 
force  of  39  divisions.  That  training  ended  V-J 
Day  and  the  transfer  of  the  equipment  had  been 
largely  completed  when  General  Marshall  arrived. 
The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  all  committed 
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themselves  to  the  liberation  of  China,  including 
the  return  of  Manchuria  to  Chinese  control.  Our 
Government  had  agreed  to  assist  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment in  the  reoccupation  of  areas  liberated 
from  the  Japanese,  including  Manchuria,  because 
of  China's  lack  of  shipping  and  transport  planes. 
Three  armies  were  moved  by  air  and  eleven  by  sea 
to  central  China,  Formosa,  north  China,  and  Man- 
churia. Most  of  these  moves  had  been  made  or 
started  when  General  Marshall  arrived. 

The  disarming  and  evacuation  of  Japanese  pro- 
gressed slowly — too  slowly.  We  regarded  our 
commitment  to  assist  the  Chinese  in  this  program 
as  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  future  peace 
of  China  and  the  whole  Far  East.  Surrendered 
but  undefeated  Japanese  armies  and  hordes  of 
administrators,  technicians,  and  Japanese  mer- 
chants, totalling  about  3,000,000  persons,  had  to 
be  removed  under  the  most  difficult  conditions. 
At  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Government  we  had 
retained  a  considerable  number  of  American  troops 
in  China,  and  immediately  after  V-J  Day  we 
landed  a  corps  of  Marines  in  north  China.  The 
principal  task  of  these  forces  was  to  assist  in  the 
evacuation  of  Japanese.  Only  some  200,000  had 
been  returned  to  Japan  by  the  time  General  Mar- 
shall arrived. 

General  Marshall  also  faced  a  most  unpropi- 
tious  internal  situation  on  his  arrival  in  China. 
Communications  throughout  the  country  were 
badly  disrupted  due  to  destruction  during  the  war 
and  the  civil  conflicts  which  had  broken  out  since. 
This  disruption  was  preventing  the  restoration  of 
Chinese  economy,  the  distribution  of  relief  sup- 
plies, and  was  rendering  the  evacuation  of  Japa- 
nese a  slow  and  difficult  process.  The  wartime 
destruction  of  factories  and  plants,  the  war- 
induced  inflation  in  China,  the  Japanese  action  in 
shutting  down  the  economy  of  occupied  China  im- 
mediately after  V-J  Day,  and  finally  the  destruc- 
tion of  communications  combined  to  paralyze  the 
economic  life  of  the  country,  spreading  untold 
hardship  to  millions,  robbing  the  victory  over  the 
Japanese  of  significance  to  most  Chinese,  and  seri- 
ously aggravating  all  the  tensions  and  discontents 
that  existed  in  China. 

Progress  toward  solution  of  China's  internal 
difficulties  by  the  Chinese  themselves  was  essential 
to  the  rapid  and  effective  completion  of  most  of  the 
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programs  in  which  we  had  already  pledged  our 
assistance  to  the  Chinese  Government.  General 
Marshall's  experience  and  wisdom  were  available 
to  the  Chinese  in  their  efforts  to  reach  such  solu- 
tions. 

Events  moved  rapidly  upon  General  Marshall's 
arrival.  With  all  parties  availing  themselves  of 
his  impartial  advice,  agreement  for  a  country-wide 
truce  was  reached  and  announced  on  January  10th. 
A  feature  of  this  agreement  was  the  establishment 
of  a  unique  organization — the  Executive  Head- 
quarters in  Peiping.  It  was  realized  that  due  to 
poor  communications  and  the  bitter  feelings  on 
local  fronts,  generalized  orders  to  cease  fire  and 
withdraw  might  have  little  chance  of  being  car- 
ried out  unless  some  authoritative  executive 
agency,  trusted  by  both  sides,  could  function  in 
any  local  situation. 

The  headquarters  operated  under  the  leaders  of 
three  commissioners — one  American  who  served 
as  chairman,  one  Chinese  Government  representa- 
tive, and  one  representative  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party.  Walter  S.  Robertson,  Charge 
d'Affaires  of  the  American  Embassy  in  China, 
served  as  chairman  until  his  return  to  this  country 
in  the  fall.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  function  in 
the  field,  Executive  Headquarters  formed  a  large 
number  of  truce  teams,  each  headed  by  one  Amer- 
ican officer,  one  Chinese  Government  officer,  and 
one  Chinese  Communist  officer.1  They  proceeded 
to  all  danger  spots  where  fighting  was  going  on  or 
seemed  impending  and  saw  to  the  implementation 
of  the  truce  terms,  often  under  conditions  im- 
posing exceptional  hardships  and  requiring  coura- 
geous action.  The  degree  of  cooperation  attained 
between  Government  and  Communist  officers  in 
the  headquarters  and  on  the  truce  teams  was  a 
welcome  proof  that,  despite  two  decades  of  fight- 
ing, these  two  Chinese  groups  could  work  together. 

Events  moved  forward  with  equal  promise  on 
the  political  front.  On  January  10,  the  Political 
Consultative  Conference  began  its  sessions  with 
representatives  of  the  Kuomintang  or  Govern- 
ment Party,  the  Communist  Party  and  severa 
minor  political  parties  participating.  Withir 
three  weeks  of  direct  discussion  these  groups  hac 
come  to  a  series  of  statesmanlike  agreements  oi 
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outstanding  political  and  military  problems.  The 
agreements  provided  for  an  interim  government 
of  a  coalition  type  with  representation  of  all 
parties,  for  revision  of  the  draft  constitution  along 
democratic  lines  prior  to  its  discussion  and  adop- 
tion by  a  national  assembly,  and  for  reduction  of 
the  Government  and  Communist  armies  and  their 
eventual  amalgamation  into  a  small,  modernized, 
truly  national  army,  responsible  to  a  civilian 
government. 

In  March  General  Marshall  returned  to  this 
country.  He  reported  on  the  important  step  the 
Chinese  had  made  toward  peace  and  unity  in  ar- 
riving at  these  agreements.1  He  also  pointed  out 
that  these  agreements  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
implemented  and  given  substance  unless  China's 
economic  disintegration  were  checked  and  par- 
ticularly unless  the  transportation  system  could  be 
put  in  working  order.  Political  unity  could  not 
be  built  on  economic  chaos.  This  Government  had 
already  authorized  certain  minor  credits  to  the 
Chinese  Government  in  an  effort  to  meet  emer- 
gency rehabilitation  needs  as  it  was  doing  for  other 
war  devastated  countries  throughout  the  world. 
A  total  of  approximately  $66,000,000  was  involved 
in  six  specific  projects,  chiefly  for  the  purchase  of 
raw  cotton,  and  for  ships  and  railroad  repair  ma- 
terial. But  these  emergency  measures  were  inade- 
quate. Following  the  important  forward  step 
made  by  the  Chinese  in  the  agreements  as  reported 
by  General  Marshall,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
earmarked  a  total  of  $500,000,000  for  possible  ad- 
ditional credits  on  a  project  by  project  basis  to 
Chinese  Government  agencies  and  private  enter- 
prises. Agreement  to  extend  actual  credits  for 
such  projects  would  obviously  have  to  be  based 
upon  this  Government's  policy  as  announced  De- 
cember 15, 1945.  So  far,  this  $500,000,000  remains 
earmarked,  but  unexpended. 

While  comprehensive  large-scale  aid  has  been 
delayed,  this  Government  has  completed  its  war- 
time lend-lease  commitments  to  China.  Lend- 
lease  assistance  was  extended  to  China  to  assist 
her  in  fighting  the  Japanese,  and  later  to  fulfil  our 
promise  to  assist  in  reoccupying  the  country  from 
the  Japanese.  Assistance  took  the  form  of  goods 
and  equipment  and  of  services.    Almost  half  the 
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total  made  available  to  China  consisted  of  services, 
such  as  those  involved  in  air-  and  water-transpor- 
tation of  troops.  According  to  the  latest  figures 
reported,  lend-lease  assistance  to  China  up  to  V-J 
Day  totaled  approximately  $870,000,000.  From 
V-J  Day  to  the  end  of  February,  shortly  after 
General  Marshall's  arrival,  the  total  was  approxi- 
mately $600,000,000 — mostly  in  transportation 
costs.  Thereafter,  the  program  was  reduced  to 
the  fulfilment  of  outstanding  commitments,  much 
of  which  was  later  suspended. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  civilian  goods  has 
also  been  made  available  by  our  agreement  with 
China  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  property  which 
enabled  us  to  liquidate  a  sizable  indebtedness  and 
to  dispose  of  large  quantities  of  surplus  material. 
During  the  war  the  Chinese  Government  furnished 
Chinese  currency  to  the  United  States  Army  for 
use  in  building  its  installations,  feeding  the  troops, 
and  other  expenses.  By  the  end  of  the  war  this 
indebtedness  amounted  to  something  like  150,- 
000,000,000  Chinese  dollars.  Progressive  currency 
inflation  in  China  rendered  it  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  value  of  the  sum  in  United 
States  currency. 

China  agreed  to  buy  all  surplus  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  in  China  and  on  seventeen 
Pacific  Islands  and  bases  with  certain  exceptions. 
Six  months  of  negotiations  preceded  the  agree- 
ment finally  signed  in  August.2  It  was  imperative 
that  this  matter  be  concluded  in  the  Pacific  as 
had  already  been  done  in  Europe,  especially  in 
view  of  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  material  in 
open  storage  under  tropical  conditions,  and  the 
urgent  need  for  the  partial  alleviation  of  the  acute 
economic  distress  of  the  Chinese  people,  which  it 
was  hoped  this  transaction  would  permit.  Air- 
craft, all  non-demilitarized  combat  material,  and 
fixed  installations  outside  of  China  were  ex- 
cluded. Thus,  no  weapons  which  could  be  used 
in  fighting  a  civil  war  were  made  available  through 
this  agreement. 

The  Chinese  Government  canceled  all  but  30,- 
000,000  United  States  dollars  of  our  indebtedness 
for  the  Chinese  currency,  and  promised  to  make 
available  the  equivalent  of  35,000,000  United 
States  dollars  for  use  in  paying  United  States 
governmental  expenses  in  China  and  acquiring  and 
improving  buildings  and  properties  for  our  diplo- 
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matic  and  consular  establishments.  An  additional 
sum  of  20,000,000  United  States  dollars  is  also 
designated  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  cultural  and  edu- 
cational program. 

Before  General  Marshall  arrived  in  China  for 
the  second  time,  in  April,  there  was  evidence  that 
the  truce  agreement  Mas  being  disregarded.  The 
sincere  and  unflagging  efforts  of  Executive  Head- 
quarters and  its  truce  teams  have  succeeded  in 
many  instances  in  preventing  or  ending  local  en- 
gagements, and  thus  saved  thousands  of  lives. 
But  fresh  outbreaks  of  civil  strife  continued  to 
occur,  reaching  a  crisis  of  violence  in  Manchuria, 
with  the  capture  of  Changchun  by  the  Commun- 
ists, and  where  the  presence  of  truce  teams  had 
not  been  fully  agreed  to  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

A  change  in  the  course  of  events  in  the  political 
field  was  equally  disappointing.  Negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Communists  have 
been  resumed  again  and  again,  but  they  have  as 
often  broken  down.  Although  hope  for  final  suc- 
cess has  never  disappeared  completely,  the  agree- 
ments made  in  January  and  February  have  not 
been  implemented,  and  the  various  Chinese  groups 
have  not  since  that  time  been  able  to  achieve  the 
degree  of  agreement  reached  at  the  Political  Con- 
sultative Conference. 

There  has  been  encouraging  progress  in  other 
fields,  particularly  the  elimination  of  Japanese 
from  China.  The  Chinese  Government  was  re- 
sponsible under  an  Allied  agreement  for  the  dis- 
armament of  all  Japanese  military  personnel  and 
for  the  repatriation  of  all  Japanese  civilians  and 
military  personnel  from  China,  Formosa,  and 
French  Indo-China  north  of  the  sixteenth  degree 
of  latitude.  Our  Government  agreed  to  assist  the 
Chinese  in  this  task.  The  scope  of  the  job  was 
tremendous.  There  were  about  3,000,000  Japa- 
nese, nearly  one  half  of  them  Army  or  Navy  per- 
sonnel, to  be  evacuated.  Water  and  rail  trans- 
portation had  been  destroyed  or  was  immobilized. 
Port  facilities  were  badly  damaged  and  over- 
crowded with  relief  and  other  supplies.  The 
Japanese  had  to  be  disarmed,  concentrated,  and 
then  transported  to  the  nearest  available  port.  In 
some  instances  this  involved  long  distances.  At 
the  ports  they  had  to  be  individually  searched  and 
put  through  a  health  inspection.  All  had  to  be 
inoculated.     Segregation  camps  had  to  be  estab- 
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lished  at  the  ports  to  cope  with  the  incidence  of 
epidemic  diseases  such  as  Asiatic  cholera.  Finally, 
3,000,000  persons  had  to  be  moved  by  ship  to 
Japan. 

American  forces  helped  in  the  disarmament  of 
Japanese  units.  Executive  Headquarters  and  its 
truce  teams  were  able  to  make  the  complicated 
arrangements  necessary  to  transfer  Japanese 
across  lines  and  through  areas  involved  in  civil 
conflict  on  their  way  to  ports  of  embarkation. 
American  units  also  participated  in  the  inspec- 
tions at  the  port,  while  American  medical  units 
supervised  all  inoculation  and  other  medical  work. 
Finally,  American  and  Japanese  ships  under  the 
control  of  General  MacArthur  in  Japan,  and  a 
number  of  United  States  Navy  ships  under  the 
Seventh  Fleet  transported  this  enormous  number 
of  persons  to  reception  ports  in  Japan. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  approximately  200,000 
Japanese  had  been  repatriated.  They  were  leav- 
ing Chinese  ports  at  a  rate  of  about  2,500  a  day. 
By  March  of  this  year,  rapidly  increased  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  American  forces  and  the  Chinese 
authorities  involved  had  increased  this  rate  to 
more  than  20,000  a  day.  By  November,  2,986,438 
Japanese  had  been  evacuated  and  the  program  was 
considered  completed.  Except  for  indeterminate 
numbers  in  certain  parts  of  Manchuria,  only  war 
criminals  and  technicians  retained  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  by  the  Chinese  Government  remain. 
That  this  tremendous  undertaking  has  been  ac- 
complished despite  conflict,  disrupted  communi- 
cations, and  other  difficulties  will  remain  an  out- 
standing example  of  successful  American-Chinese 
cooperation  toward  a  common  goal. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  presence  of  United 
States  armed  forces  in  China  during  the  past  year. 
Last  fall  these  forces  were  relatively  large.  They 
had  to  be.  No  one  could  prophesy  in  advance  how 
well  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  would  observe 
the  surrender  terms.  We  had  to  provide  forces 
adequate  to  assist  the  Chinese  in  the  event  of 
trouble.  When  it  became  obvious  that  the  armed 
Japanese  would  not  be  a  problem  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  Chinese  Armies  to  handle,  re- 
deployment was  begun  at  once. 

The  chief  responsibility  of  our  forces  was  that 
of  assisting  in  evacuation  of  Japanese.  This  task 
was  prolonged  by  local  circumstances.  Provision 
of  American  personnel  for  the  Executive  Head- 
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quarters  and  its  truce  teams  has  required  a  fairly 
arge  number  of  men,  particularly  since  the  all 
mportant  network  of  radio  and  other  communi- 
cations was  provided  entirely  by  the  United  States. 
rhe  Executive  Headquarters  is  located  at  Pei- 
ping,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  an 
irea  where  there  was  the  possibility  of  local  fight- 
ing.   Hence,  another  responsibility  was  to  pro- 
tect the  line  of  supply  to  and  from  headquarters. 
Another  duty  our  forces  undertook  immediately 
upon  the  Japanese  surrender  was  to  provide  the 
necessary  protection  so  that  coal  from  the  great 
mines  northeast  of  Tientsin  could  reach  the  sea 
for  shipment  to  supply  the  cities  and  railroads  of 
central  China.    This  coal  was  essential  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  this  industrial  area.    Our  Marines 
were  withdrawn  from  this  duty  last  September. 
Other  units  of  our  forces  were  engaged  in  search- 
ing for  the  bodies  or  graves  of  American  soldiers 
who  had  died  fighting  the  Japanese  in  China. 
Still  others  were  required  to  guard  United  States 
installations   and   stores   of   equipment,   and   to 
process  these  for  return  to  this  country  or  sale  as 
surplus  property. 

At  peak  strength  a  year  ago  we  had  some  113,- 
000  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in  China.  To- 
day this  number  is  being  reduced  to  less  than 
12,000,  including  some  2,000  directly  concerned 
with  the  operations  of  Executive  Headquarters, 
and  will  be  further  reduced  to  the  number  re- 
quired to  supply  and  secure  the  American  per- 
sonnel of  Executive  Headquarters  and  the  air  field 
and  stores  at  Tsingtao. 

Thus  during  the  past  year  we  have  successfully 
assisted  in  the  repatriation  of  the  Japanese  and 
have  subsequently  been  able  to  bring  most  of  our 
own  troops  home.  We  have  afforded  appropriate 
assistance  in  the  reoccupation  of  the  country  from 
the  Japanese.  We  have  undertaken  some  emer- 
gency measures  of  economic  assistance  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  China's  economy  and  have  liqui- 
!  dated  our  own  wartime  financial  account  with 
China. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  China  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  achieve  unity  by  peaceful 
methods.  Because  he  knows  how  serious  the  prob- 
lem is,  and  how  important  it  is  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion, General  Marshall  has  remained  at  his  post 
even  though  active  negotiations  have  been  broken 
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off  by  the  Communist  Party.  We  are  ready  to  help 
China  as  she  moves  toward  peace  and  genuine 
democratic  government. 

The  views  expressed  a  year  ago  by  this  Gov- 
ernment are  valid  today.  The  plan  for  political 
unification  agreed  to  last  February  is  sound.  The 
plan  for  military  unification  of  last  February  has 
been  made  difficult  of  implementation  by  the 
progress  of  the  fighting  since  last  April,  but  the 
general  principles  involved  are  fundamentally 
sound. 

China  is  a  sovereign  nation.  We  recognize  that 
fact  and  we  recognize  the  National  Government 
of  China.  We  continue  to  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  a  peaceful  solution.  We  are 
pledged  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
China.  Our  position  is  clear.  While  avoiding 
involvement  in  their  civil  strife,  we  will  persevere 
with  our  policy  of  helping  the  Chinese  people  to 
bring  about  peace  and  economic  recovery  in  their 
country. 

As  ways  and  means  are  presented  for  construc- 
tive aid  to  China,  we  will  give  them  careful  and 
sympathetic  consideration.    An  example  of  such 
aid  is  the  recent  agricultural  mission  to  China 
under  Dean  Hutchison  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, sent  at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment,   A  joint  Chinese-American  agricultural  col- 
laboration commission  was  formed  which  included 
the    Hutchison    mission.1      It    spent    over    four 
months  studying  rural  problems.     Its  recommen- 
dations are  now  available  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  so  also  is  any  feasible  aid  we  can  give 
in  implementing  those  recommendations.    When 
conditions  in  China  improve,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  aid  in  carrying  out  other  projects,  unre- 
lated to  civil  strife,  which  would  encourage  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  reform  in  China  and 
which,  in  so  doing,  would  promote  a  general  re- 
vival of  commercial  relations  between  American 
and  Chinese  businessmen. 

We  believe  that  our  hopes  for  China  are  iden- 
tical with  what  the  Chinese  people  themselves 
most  earnestly  desire.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tinue our  positive  and  realistic  policy  toward 
China,  which  is  based  on  full  respect  for  her  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  on  our  traditional  friend- 
ship for  the  Chinese  people,  and  is  designed  to 
promote  international  peace. 
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Provisions  for  Immigration  of  Refugees  and  Displaced  Persons 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  December  19] 

During  the  Christmas  season  a  year  ago,  on 
December  22, 1945, 1  issued  a  directive  to  a  number 
of  Executive  agencies  designed  to  facilitate  the 
immigration  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  up 
to  the  full  limit  provided  by  the  immigration  law.1 

Up  to  October  21,  1946,  only  4,767  persons  were 
provided  for  under  these  arrangements.  At  the 
present  time,  foreseeable  sailings  in  1946  will  pro- 
vide for  only  683  more  persons. 

These  delays  have  caused  a  serious  situation 
among  displaced  persons  who  hold  immigration 
visas  for  the  United  States  and  are  waiting  for 
shipping.  At  Bremerhaven,  for  example,  2,100 
persons,  including  177  orphaned  children,  are 
crowded  into  an  embarkation  center  designed  to 
accommodate  only  transients. 


Mindful  of  the  bleak  Christmas  ahead  for  these 
people  who  have  already  suffered  so  much,  I  have 
taken  up  this  matter  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion and  can  hold  out  hope  of  early  improvement. 

The  S.S.  Ernie  Pyle  will  sail  from  New  York 
on  December  20  and  will  arrive  in  Bremerhaven 
on  New  Year's  Day.  The  S.S.  Marine  Marlin 
will  sail  from  New  York  on  December  27  and  will 
arrive  in  Bremerhaven  on  January  6,  1947.  The 
S.S.  Marine  Flasher  will  arrive  in  Bremerhaven 
on  January  8. 

In  addition,  the  S.S.  Marine  Falcon,  now  in  the 
Pacific,  will  arrive  in  Bremerhaven  during  the 
latter  part  of  January. 

Each  of  these  vessels  has  facilities  to  transport 
approximately  900  passengers.  They  will  be  kept 
in  this  service  until  the  situation  has  been  fully 
relieved. 


U.  S.  Position  on  Economic  Rehabilitation  of  Germany 


COMMENTS  ON  ADDRESS  BY  NETHERLANDS  OFFICIAL' 


[Released  to  the  press  December  13] 

The  problems  of  economic  recovery  in  the  liber- 
ated countries  of  Europe,  including  the  Nether- 
lands, are  extremely  difficult,  and  the  United 
States  is  deeply  aware  of  these  problems  and  anx- 
ious to  make  what  contribution  it  can  to  their 
solution.  In  particular,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
economic  relations  between  these  countries  and 
Germany  present  many  and  complex  problems 
owing  to  the  present  status  of  Germany  as  an  occu- 
pied country,  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  Ger- 
man economy,  and  to  the  conflicting  requirements 
of  Germany  and  the  liberated  countries. 

With  Dr.  van  Kleffens'  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  be  iniquitous  to  help  Germany  to  her  feet 
while  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg 
are  "left  to  languish  in  economic  prostrations  and 
semi-poverty",  there  can  be  no  disagreement.    It 
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has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  economic  recovery  in  liberated  countries 
should  proceed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  German 
recovery.  But  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
these  remarks  with  some  of  Dr.  van  Kleffens'  spe- 
cific complaints.  The  inability  of  Germany  to 
supply  materials  required  by  the  Dutch  economy, 
or  to  import  Dutch  agricultural  products  and 
waterway  services,  is  the  consequence  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  German  economy.  The 
United  States  will  never  countenance  a  policy  of 


1  Bulletin  of  Dec.  23,  1945,  p.  983. 

2  Dr.  E.  N.  van  Kleffens,  Netherlands  Representative  on 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  Dr.  van 
Kleffens'  address  was  delivered  before  the  Netherlands 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  12, 
1946. 
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reviving  Germany  at  the  expense  of  liberated 
countries.  But  a  certain  measure  of  German  re- 
covery is  essential  to  the  continued  recovery  of  her 
neighbors,  and  certain  of  the  difficulties  to  which 
Dr.  van  Kleffens  refers  can  be  removed  only  as 
German  recovery  progresses. 

As  regards  Dr.  van  Kleffens'  specific  complaints, 
the  following  comments  are  made : 

1.  Dr.  van  Kleffens  complains  that  Netherlands 
nationals  owning  factories  in  Germany  cannot 
visit  their  factories.  This  subject  was  discussed 
by  the  Department  of  State  with  Netherlands  offi- 
cials several  months  ago.  Agreement  was  reached 
at  that  time  that  the  opportunity  for  such  visits 
should  be  afforded  to  Netherlands  citizens,  and 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  would  make  de- 
tailed arrangements  with  the  United  States  occu- 
pation authorities.  Dr.  van  Kleffens'  remarks 
provide  the  first  indication  we  have  received  that 
the  outcome  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Netherlands 
Government. 

2.  Dr.  van  Kleffens  complains  that  Dutch  manu- 
facturers desiring  to  purchase  raw  and  semi- 
finished products  and  equipment  in  Germany  can- 
not get  in  touch  with  their  German  suppliers. 

The  real  difficulty  in  this  case  is  the  small  quan- 
tity of  such  material  available  for  export  from 
Germany.  Until  recently,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less to  permit  importers  to  visit  Germany  when 
there  was  little  to  purchase.  As  part  of  their  cur- 
rent program  for  reviving  exports,  the  American 
occupation  authorities  now  permit  businessmen 
wishing  to  purchase  products  known  to  be  avail- 
able for  export  to  visit  the  United  States  zone  of 
occupation.  This  privilege  is  extended  to  Dutch 
businessmen. 

3.  The  United  States  is  fully  aware  of  the  need 
to  produce  in  Germany  replacement  parts  and  ma- 
chines for  the  equipment  in  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope originally  manufactured  in  Germany.  In 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  of  supporting  Germany 
we  obviously  must  increase  German  exports  of 
these  products  greatly.  We  have  been  limited  in 
the  past  year  by  the  lack  of  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
rials in  Germany  and  by  the  urgent  necessity  of 
retaining  the  small  German  production  in  Ger- 
many to  avoid  collapse.  The  necessity,  which  we 
recognize  as  just,  to  export  German  coal  to  Western 
Europe,  including  the  Netherlands,  has  also  de- 
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prived  German  industry  of  coal  which  it  could 
have  used  urgently. 

The  Netherlands  has  a  military  mission  in  Ber- 
lin which  has  had  frequent  contact  with  the  United 
States  authorities  in  Germany.  OMGUS  sent  a 
trade  mission  to  The  Hague  which  had  detailed 
and,  we  are  told,  satisfactory  discussions  with 
Netherlands  officials.  Our  efforts  to  satisfy  Neth- 
erlands needs  have  been  limited  not  by  our  unwill- 
ingness but  by  the  lack  of  goods  for  export.  We 
expect  that  the  economic  fusion  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  British  zones  in  Germany  will 
have  detailed  discussions  with  the  Netherlands 
and  other  nations  interested  in  supplying  German 
import  needs  and  purchasing  German  goods.  It  is 
probable  that  the  military  missions  in  Berlin  will 
be  supplemented  by  trade  missions  in  Minden,  the 
seat  of  the  Bizonal  Economic  Office,  as  well  as  by 
discussions  within  the  Emergency  Economic  Com- 
mittee for  Europe  and  its  successor  organizations 
under  the  United  Nations,  when  that  agency,  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  is  created. 

4.  As  regards  the  Dutch  surplus  of  agricultural 
products,  American  authorities  are  cognizant  of 
the  desire  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  dispose  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  Germany.  The  Dutch 
Government  has  been  informed  that,  so  long  as  the 
occupying  powers  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  Ger- 
man trade  deficit,  German  imports  of  food  will  be 
confined  to  such  relatively  low-cost  products  as 
wheat.  Under  present  conditions,  the  German 
population  cannot  afford  to  import  the  more  expen- 
sive foods,  such  as  the  Netherlands  can  supply.  To 
provide  them  would  only  mean  to  increase  the  cost 
of  occupation  to  the  United  States  taxpayer. 

5.  The  United  States  understands  the  concern  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  revival  of  Rhine  traffic  and 
in  the  employment  of  Rotterdam  as  a  port  of 
transit  for  German  imports  and  exports.  The 
United  States  must,  however,  keep  in  mind  its 
obligations  to  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  the  financial  burden  of  the 
occupation  of  Germany  to  a  minimum  by  limiting 
the  cost  of  imports  for  Germany.  This  requires 
that  no  goods  or  services  be  imported  into  Ger- 
many which  can  be  provided  by  the  German 
economy.  Inevitably  this  limitation  is  felt  in  the 
case  of  transport  services  by  shipping  on  the  Rhine. 
In  order  to  meet  the  interests  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  formerly  handled  much  German  cargo  on 
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the  Rhine  between  Rotterdam  and  German  Rhine 
ports  and  on  the  German  Rhine,  the  United  States 
has  offered  to  meet  with  the  Netherlands  to  dis- 
cuss means  by  which  import  cargo  destined  for 
Germany  can  be  transported  via  Netherlands  ports 
and  the  Rhine,  so  long  as  no  additional  dollar  cost 
to  the  United  States  is  involved.  The  Netherlands 
Government  has  stated  informally  that  they  be- 
lieve it  will  be  possible  to  do  this  and  a  meeting 
will  soon  take  place  between  officers  of  OMGUS 
and  representatives  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  also  seeks  a  greater  share  of 
German  internal  shipping  traffic  on  the  Rhine.  At 
present  the  United  States  has  not  yet  seen  how  the 
Netherlands  requests  can  be  met  without  financial 
expense  to  the  United  States  in  importing  services 
which  the  German  Rhine  fleet  can  perform.  It 
has  requested  an  outline  of  suggestions  from  the 
Netherlands  and  hopes  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
that  country,  bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  for 
avoiding  an  unjustified  expenditure  of  United 
States  funds. 

Finally  the  Netherlands  desires  a  larger  voice  in 
the  control  and  management  of  the  German  Rhine 
and  its  shipping  facilities.  This  question  is  one 
for  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  which  has 
already  agreed  to  set  up  machinery  to  hear  in  Lon- 
don in  J  anuary  of  next  year  the  views  of  Germany's 
neighbors  on  the  peace  settlement  regarding  the 
future  of  Germany. 

6.  As  to  the  willingness  of  the  Netherlands  to 
assist  in  financing  trade  with  Germany,  the  United 
States  is  gratified  at  Dr.  van  Kleffens'  statement. 
A  Dutch  proposal  on  this  subject  is  now  receiving 
careful  study  by  the  Department.  This  proposal, 
which  is  the  first  indication  we  have  received  of 
Dutch  readiness  to  aid  in  the  difficult  financing 
problem,  was  received  only  last  week. 

Ambassador  Murphy  Named  U.S. 
Deputy  for  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  December  20] 

Ambassador  Robert  D.  Murphy,  United  States 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Commanding  General  in 
Germany,  has  been  named  United  States  Deputy 
for  Germany  for  the  session  of  the  deputies  which 
will  convene  in  London  on  January  14,  1947. 


General  Clark  Named  U.S.  Deputy 
for  Austria 

[Released  to  the  press  December  21] 

Lt.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  United  States  High 
Commissioner  and  United  States  Commanding 
General  in  Austria,  has  been  named  United  States 
Deputy  for  Austria  for  the  session  of  the  deputies 
which  will  convene  in  London  on  January  14, 
1947. 

Quadripartite  Tin  Negotiations 
Concluded 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
cluded quadripartite  negotiations  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  Siam  for  the  procure- 
ment of  Siamese  tin,  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced on  December  10. 

The  conclusions  specify  four  major  provisions 
for  stimulating  the  flow  of  Siamese  tin  into  world 
consumption  and  for  alleviating  the  world  tin 
shortage. 

The  provisions  are  as  follows : 

A  four-member  commission  will  be  named  to  aid 
the  movement  of  stocks  of  Siamese  tin  metal  and 
tin  concentrates  into  world  trade  channels. 

Siamese  tin  metal  will  be  shipped  in  compliance 
with  the  Combined  Tin  Committee  allocations. 
The  United  States  has  been  allocated  2,000  tons 
of  tin  metal  for  1946  and  will  probably  secure  ad- 
ditional substantial  quantities  in  1947. 

Siamese  stocks  of  tin  concentrates  and  new  pro- 
duction of  concentrates  to  March  31,  1947,  will  be 
purchased  in  equal  amounts  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prices  paid  for  Siamese  tin  will  be  on  a  basis 
equivalent  to  prices  in  Malaya  (370  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  of  tin) . 

Siamese  tin  stocks  accumulated  during  the  late 
war  are  estimated  at  approximately  15,000  tons  of 
tin  content.  Pre-war  Siamese  tin  production  was 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  world  supply,  but  cur- 
rent production  is  small  pending  resumption  of 
war-interrupted  operations  by  foreign-owned  min- 
ing companies. 
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Appointment  of  Members  and  Alternate  Member  of  a  Military  Tribunal 
•stablished  for  the  Trial  and  Punishment  of  Major  War  Criminals  in  Germany1 


[Released  to  the  press  by  the  White  House  November  21] 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes,  and  as  President  of 
he  United  States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
*.rmy  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
nterest  of  the  military  and  foreign  affairs  func- 
ions  of  the  United  States,  it  is  ordered  as  follows : 

1.  I  hereby  designate  Walter  B.  Beals,  Chief 
Fustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  Harold  L.  Sebring,  Associate  Justice 
>f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
Johnson  Tal  Crawford,  Judge  of  a  District  Court 
jf  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  Members,  and 
Victor  C.  Swearingen,  former  Special  Assistant  to 
3ie  Attorney  General,  as  the  Alternate  Member, 
>f  one  of  the  several  military  tribunals  established 
by  the  Military  Governor  for  the  United  States 
Zone  of  Occupation  within  Germany  pursuant  to 
the  quadripartite  agreement  of  the  Control  Coun- 
cil for  Germany,  enacted  December  20,  1945,  as 
Control  Council  Law  No.  10,2  and  pursuant  to 
Articles  10  and  11  of  the  Charter  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Military   Tribunal,   which  Tribunal  was 
established  by  the  Government  of   the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the   French   Republic,   the   Government   of   the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  and  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  for  the  trial  and  pun- 
ishment of  major  war  criminals  of  the  European 
Axis.     Such  members  and  alternate  member  may, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Military  Governor  of  the 
United  States  Zone  of  Occupation,  serve  on  any  of 
the  several  military  tribunals  above  mentioned. 

2.  The  Members  and  the  Alternate  Member 
herein  designated  shall  receive  such  compensation 
and  allowances  for  expenses  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  as  may  be  payable 
from  appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the  War 
Department  for  such  purposes. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 


Executive  Order  9813  (11  Federal  Register  14607). 
2  Bulletin  of  Nov.  10,  1946,  p.  862. 

8  For  text  of  the  convention,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  922  of  Dec.  21,  1946. 


Navy  are  authorized  to  provide  appropriate  as- 
sistance to  the  Members  and  the  Alternate  Mem- 
ber herein  designated  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties  and  may  assign  or  detail  such  personnel 
under  their  respective  jurisdiction,  including 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  as  may  be  requested 
for  the  purpose.  Personnel  so  assigned  or  de- 
tailed shall  receive  such  compensation  and  allow- 
ances for  expenses  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  as  may  be  payable  from 
appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the  War 
Department  for  such  purposes. 

Harry  S.  Truman 


Tax  Convention  With  France 

The  Department  released  on  December  21  the 
English  language  text  of  the  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  France  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  eva- 
sion in  the  case  of  taxes  on  estates  and  inheritances, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  and  supple- 
menting certain  provisions  of  the  convention  of 
July  25,  1939  relating  to  income  taxation  which 
was  signed  at  Paris  on  October  18,  1946,  and  of 
which  the  original  document  was  recently  received 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris.3 


New  Shortwave  Relay  Point  for 
American  Radio  in  Germany 

[Released  to  the  press  December  16] 

On  December  16  the  Department  of  State  an- 
nounced the  opening  on  Sunday,  December  15, 
at  Munich,  Germany,  of  a  new  shortwave-radio 
relay  point  in  its  "Voice  of  the  United  States  of 
America"  network. 

Programs  which  originate  at  the  OIC  office  in 
New  York  City  will  be  relayed  daily  over  the 
three  Munich  transmitters  by  shortwave  from  11 
a.m.  to  4 :  30  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  which  is  top  evening- 
listening  time  in  the  various  European  areas. 
They  will  be  beamed  simultaneously  to  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia.  Some  programs 
in  English  also  will  be  carried  on  this  relay. 
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Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  broadcasts  to  other  countries  in  Europe, 
including  Soviet  Russia,  from  these  transmitters. 

The  three  shortwave  transmitters,  each  of  ap- 
proximately 85,000-watts  power,  which  make  up 
the  new  Munich  relay,  are  part  of  the  former 
Reichspost  radio  plant  at  Munich.  Part  of  these 
facilities  are  being  used  by  the  Armed  Forces  Net- 
work for  troop-entertainment  programs  in  that 
area.  Use  of  the  facilities  for  the  "Voice  of  the 
United  States  of  America"  was  obtained  by  the 
International  Broadcasting  Division  of  the  State 
Department  through  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Military  Government  in  Germany. 

Late  in  September,  Kenneth  D.  Fry,  Chief  of  the 
International  Broadcasting  Division,  sent  to  Eu- 
rope a  three-man  team  composed  of  Edward  Ker- 
rigan, formerly  with  Press-Wireless;  John  Her- 
rick,  chief  engineer  of  IBD  in  New  York;  and 
John  Walsh,  administrative  officer,  who  has  been 
in  the  field  for  the  State  Department.  This  team 
effected  the  plans  with  the  occupation  authorities 
for  opening  the  new  relay  station.  They  expedited 
acquisition  of  the  facilities  and  pushed  through  the 
repair  work  necessary  to  get  the  transmitters  in 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Convention  for  Industrial  Property  Pro- 
tection Applied  to  Western  Samoa 

New  Zealand 

The  Swiss  Legation  informed  the  Department 
of  State  by  a  note  dated  October  31,  1946  that, 
according  to  a  communication  dated  September 
16, 1946  from  the  British  Legation  in  Switzerland, 
the  adherence  of  New  Zealand 1  to  the  interna- 
tional convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
property,  signed  at  London  on  June  2,  1934,2  also 
applies  to  Western  Samoa. 

U.S.  Interest  in  Netherlands 
Agreement  With  Indonesia 

[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

The  United  States  Government  has  received 
with  gratification  the  news  that  the  Netherlands 
Government  has  authorized  its  Commission 
General  to  sign  the  agreement  negotiated  by  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  representatives  and  initialed  on 
November  15  at  Cheribon,  Java.  It  is  the  hope  of 
this  Government  that  the  basic  principles  of  this 


agreement  will  enable  the  Dutch  and  Indonesian 
people  to  work  together  with  dignity  and  in  mu- 
tual respect  for  their  common  welfare  and  for  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  evidence  of  high  statesmanship  displayed 
by  both  Dutch  and  Indonesian  delegations  in 
negotiating  the  settlement  gives  promise  that  the 
agreement  will  be  implemented  with  continuing 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  concerned. 

The  United  States  Government  will  watch  with 
close  interest  the  measures  undertaken  to  make 
this  agreement  effective  and  the  progress  toward 
the  political  stabilization  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Indies  which  we  hope  will  result 
therefrom. 


Negotiations  on  Elimination  of 
Tariff  Preferences 

[Released  to  the  press  December  19] 

This  Government's  negotiations  next  spring 
with  18  other  countries  for  reciprocal  reduction  of 
tariff  and  other  trade  barriers  will  include  nego- 
tiations directed  toward  elimination  of  tariff  pref- 
erences now  in  effect  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  as  well  as  preferences  in  effect  among 
British  Empire  countries  and  between  other 
countries. 

The  existing  trade  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  not  only  provides  for 
specified  preferential  treatment  of  products  enu- 
merated in  the  schedules  of  the  agreement  but 
also  provides  generally  that  each  country  will  ac- 
cord preferential  treatment  to  any  other  products 
imported  from  the  other  country.  Tariff  prefer- 
ences accorded  under  both  provisions  will  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  forthcoming  negotiations, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  products  con- 
cerned are  included  in  the  list  of  products,  made 
public  on  November  9,  1946,3  on  which  the  United 
States  will  consider  granting  tariff  concessions  in 
the  forthcoming  negotiations.  No  United  States 
tariff  reductions  will  be  made,  however,  on  any 
commodity  not  appearing  on  a  public  list. 

1  Bulletin  of  Sept.  22,  1946,  p.  552. 

2  Treaty  Series  941. 

3  Printed  in  Department  of  State  publication  2672,  Com- 
mercial Policy  Series  96.  Refer  also  to  Schedule  A — 
Statistical  Classification  of  Imports  Into  the  United 
States,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Sept.  1,  1946. 
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/isit  of  Greek  Prime  Minister 

His  Excellency  Constantine  Tsaldaris,  Prime 
Minister  of  Greece,  and  Madame  Tsaldaris  arrived 
n  Washington  on  Thursday,  December  19,  and 
itayed  at  the  Blair  House  as  guests  of  the  Gov- 
irnment  until  Sunday,  December  22. 

Mr-Transport  Agreement 
With  Uruguay 

A  bilateral  air-transport  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Uruguay  was  signed  on  Decem- 
)er  14,  1946  in  Montevideo,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  on  December  16.1   The  agreement 

I  based  on  the  standard  form  drawn  up  at  the 
Chicago  aviation  conference  in  1944  and  also 
ncludes  pertinent  provisions  from  the  so-called 
'Bermuda  agreement"  signed  in  February  1946 
setween  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.2 

Pan  American  Airways  System  and  Pan  Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways  are  the  two  certificated 
United  States  airlines  which  will  serve  Montevideo 
under  the  new  arrangement. 

Assisting  the  American  Embassy  in  the  negotia- 
tions were  William  Mitchell,  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  President  with  the  rank  of  Minister, 
and  John  O.  Bell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Aviation  Division.  The  agree- 
ment was  signed  for  the  United  States  by  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  Joseph  F.  McGurk  and  Mr. 
Mitchell.  The  Uruguayan  Foreign  Minister, 
Eduardo  Bodriguez  Larreta,  signed  for  Uruguay. 

The  following  routes  are  designated  in  section 

II  of  the  annex  to  the  agreement : 

A.  Airlines  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
designated  under  the  present  agreement,  are 
accorded  rights  of  transit  and  nontraffic  stop  in 
the  territory  of  the  Oriental  Bepublic  of  Uruguay, 
as  well  as  the  right  to  pick  up  and  discharge  inter- 
national traffic  in  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail  at 
Montevideo  on  the  following  routes  via  interme- 
diate points  in  both  directions : 

1.  The  United  States  via  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  to  Montevideo  and  beyond. 

2.  The  United  States  and/or  the  Panama  Canal 

1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  910  of  Dec.  16,  1946. 

2  Buixetin  of  Apr.  7, 1946,  p.  584. 
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Zone  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  to 
Montevideo. 

On  each  of  the  above  routes  the  airline  or  air- 
lines designated  to  operate  such  route  may  operate 
nonstop  flights  between  any  of  the  points  on  such 
route  omitting  stops  at  one  or  more  of  the  other 
points  on  such  route. 

Specialist  in  Veterinary  Medicine  To 
Lecture  in  Uruguay 

Dr.  Frederick  McKenzie,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry  at  Oregon  State  College  and  former 
specialist  in  animal  husbandry  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  give  a  short  course  of  lectures 
in  Uruguay  on  fertility  and  breeding  efficiency  in 
livestock,  and  on  artificial  insemination.  During 
December  1946  he  will  lecture  at  the  Rural  Society, 
the  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  and  the  Na- 
tional University,  Montevideo,  Uruguay.  He  has 
received  a  travel  grant  under  the  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  ex- 
change of  professors  and  technical  experts  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  other  American  repub- 
lics during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Grants  to  U.S.  Citizens  for  Study  in 
Other  American  Republics 

[Released  to  the  press  December  10] 

The  Department  of  State  announces  a  limited 
number  of  travel  and  maintenance  grants  to  assist 
United  States  graduate  students  to  undertake 
academic  studies  or  research  in  the  other  Ameri- 
can republics.  The  Department  has  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Institute  of  International  Education  in  the 
administration  of  this  program. 

The  grants  will  be  awarded  to  qualified  candi- 
dates to  supplement  personal  funds  or  funds  they 
may  expect  to  receive  through  fellowships  or  other 
assistance  from  universities,  research  councils,  or 
other  qualified  organizations.  The  grants  will  pro- 
vide travel  or  maintenance,  or  both,  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  living  in  the  countries  in  which 
study  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Candidates  must  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent  and  must  be  engaged  in  or  recently  have 
completed  graduate  study.  They  must  also  have 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the 
country  in  which  study  is  to  be  undertaken.    Proj- 
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ects  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  their 
usefulness  in  the  development  of  broader  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
American  republics  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  their 
technical  merit,  and  should  be  sponsored  by  appro- 
priate university  or  college  authorities.  Other 
things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  II 
who  meet  the  above  qualifications.  Although  no 
age  limit  has  been  set,  the  probability  is  that  per- 
sons over  35  will  have  less  chance  of  being  selected. 

Successful  candidates  will  be  expected  to  remain 
in  residence  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research 
for  at  least  six  months.  Grants  will  be  valid  for 
a  minimum  of  six  months  and  a  maximum  of  one 
year.  Under  exceptional  circumstances  grants  may 
be  renewed,  provided  funds  are  available. 

Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
American  Republics  Section,  Division  of  Interna- 
tional Educational  Relations,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.,  and  should  be  returned  to  that  Office 
not  later  than  March  1,  1947.  It  is  hoped  that 
announcement  of  recipients  of  grants  can  be  made 
by  May  1,  1947. 

U.S. -Philippine  Trade 
Agreement  Amended 

It  was  announced  on  December  18  that  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  concerning  trade  and  related 
matters  and  an  amendatory  exchange  of  notes  were 
proclaimed  by  President  Truman  on  December  17, 
1946.1  In  accordance  with  its  terms,  the  agree- 
ment will  become  effective  the  day  after  its  procla- 
mation by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  agreement  is  based  on  the  Philippine  Trade 
Act  of  1946  ( Public  Law  371,  79th  Congress) .  It 
was  signed  at  Manila  on  July  4, 1946  by  President 
Roxas  and  Ambassador  McNutt. 

The  agreement  provides,  among  other  things, 
for  free  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  during  a  period  of  8  years  from  July 
4,  1946,  and  for  a  subsequent  20-year  period  of 
declining  customs  preferences,  during  which  rates 
of  United  States  and  Philippine  duties  will  be 
gradually  increased  until  the  preferences  are 
eliminated  and  full  duties  applied  by  each  country 
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at  the  end  of  this  period.  It  establishes,  for  the 
duration  of  the  agreement,  import  quotas  on  cer- 
tain Philippine  products  entering  the  United 
States. 

The  principal  purpose  of  these  provisions  is  to 
facilitate  rehabilitation  of  the  war-ravished  Phil- 
ippine economy  and  to  make  possible  an  orderly 
readjustment  of  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  new  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Allocation  of  Funds  Under  Philippine 
Rehabilitation  Act 

[Released  to  the  press  December  12] 

The  Department  of  State  announced  on  Decem- 
ber 12  that  after  consultation  with  interested 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Philippine  Government, 
a  total  of  $37,872,520  has  been  apportioned  among 
nine  United  States  Government  agencies  to  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  carrying  out  a  broad 
program  of  restoration  and  improvement  of  public 
property  and  essential  public  services  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines. 

These  funds  were  appropriated  by  the  79th  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  necessary  amounts  to  carry 
out  the  first  year's  operations  under  Title  III  of 
the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1946  which, 
"as  a  manifestation  of  good  will  to  the  Filipino 
people",  authorized  the  appropriation  of  at  least 
$120,000,000  to  carry  out  such  a  program  over  a 
four-year  period  extending  to  July  1950. 

Apportionments  made  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  current  fiscal  year's  operations  are  as 
follows : 

Public  Roads  Administration,  Federal  Works 
Agency :  to  plan,  restore,  and  build  roads,  streets, 
and  bridges  necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
national  defense  and  economic  rehabilitation  and 
development  —  $9,960,000. 

Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army:  for  the  re- 
habilitation, improvement,  and  construction  of 
ports  and  harbor  facilities  in  the  Philippines — 
$9,000,000. 

Philippine  War  Damage  Commission:  to  com- 
pensate the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  re- 

1  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Department  of  State  press 
release  914  of  Dec.  18,  1946. 
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building,  repairing,  or  replacing  public  property 
lost  or  damaged  in  the  Philippines  after  December 
7,  1941  and  before  October  1,  1945  —  $11,214,000. 

Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency :  for  the  rehabilitation  and  development  of 
public-health  services  and  facilities  —  $2,826,000. 

U.S.  Maritime  Commission:  to  charter  vessels 
for  operations  in  Philippine  inter-island  ship- 
ping —  $39,085. 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  Department 
of  Commerce :  to  establish  and  operate  a  system  of 
air-navigation  facilities  and  associated  airways- 
communication  services  in  the  Philippines  for 
inter-island  airways  operation  and  to  connect  the 
Philippine  airways  with  international  and  inter- 
ocean  routes  —  $1,954,520. 

Weather  Bureau,  Department  of  Commerce :  to 
establish  and  maintain  meteorological  facili- 
ties —  $900,000. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  Inte- 
rior: to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  industry  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  conservation  of  the  fishery  re- 
sources —  $900,000. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Department  of 
Commerce :  to  continue  the  pre-war  survey  work  — 
$176,000. 

The  sum  of  $902,915  was  made  available  to  the 
various  agencies  mentioned  above,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  War  Damage  Commission,  to  provide 
technical  training  for  approximately  200  Philip- 
pine citizens  during  the  fiscal  year  1947. 

Radio  Broadcast  on  Our  Relations 
With  Latin  America 

On  December  21  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
American  Republic  Affairs,  Spruille  Braden,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs.  Ellis  O.  Briggs,  discussed  with  Sterling 
Fisher,  Director  of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air, 
the  subject  of  private  enterprise  in  our  relations 
with  Latin  America.  This  program  was  one  in  a 
series  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  presented  by 
the  NBC  University  of  the  Air.  For  a  complete 
text  of  the  radio  program,  see  Department  of  State 
press  release  917  of  December  20,  1946. 


1  Statement  read  to  the  press  and  radio  correspondents 
at  a  Department  of  State  press  conference  on  Dec.  9,  1946. 
4  Bulletin  of  Mar.  24, 1946,  p.  483. 
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Advantages  in  Standardization  of 
Military  Equipment1 

During  the  recent  war  the  United  States  pro- 
vided vast  quantities  of  supplies,  including  mili- 
tary supplies  of  all  types,  to  our  Allies.  This  action 
began  first  with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which 
country  the  exchange  of  weapons  was  reciprocal 
and  covered  a  very  wide  field  of  equipment  of  all 
kinds.  In  order  to  accomplish  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently the  tremendous  task  with  which  we  were 
faced,  those  who  handled  these  supplies  in  both 
countries  and  directed  them  towards  the  winning 
of  the  war  found  that  a  certain  amount  of  stand- 
ardization of  equipment  followed  inevitably  and 
aided  tremendously  in  the  efficient  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  many  cases  new  types  of  equipment 
were  developed  jointly.  Wherever  standardiza- 
tion was  effected,  there  was  saving  in  time,  money, 
and  manpower. 

It  is  natural  and  inevitable  for  the  armed  forces 
to  standardize  necessary  military  equipment  to  the 
greatest  degree  practicable.  Economy  really 
means  the  utmost  efficiency  in  utilizing  resources, 
including  most  especially  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  American  people  are  particu- 
larly interested  in  economy  and  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  government. 

Because  of  the  effectiveness  of  these  measures 
there  have  from  time  to  time  been  informal  ex- 
changes of  views  on  standardization  of  arms,  no- 
tably with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  Our 
close  association  with  these  two  countries  in  the 
war  and  the  degree  of  standardization  accom- 
plished as  a  result  thereof  have  made  this  logical. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that 
this  very  natural  development  implies  political  ar- 
rangements or  commitments.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  said  on  March  16  of  this  year :  "We  do  not 
propose  to  seek  security  in  an  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  against  Great  Britain,  or  in  an  alli- 
ance with  Great  Britain  against  the  Soviet 
Union."  2 

There  has  been  no  change  in  policy.  The  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  are  to  the  United 
Nations. 
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Signing  of  Income-Tax  Convention 
With  Union  of  South  Africa 

[Released  to  the  press  December  17] 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  recip- 
rocal administrative  assistance  on  income  taxes 
was  signed  at  Pretoria  on  December  13,  1946  by 
Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb,  American  Minister  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  J.  H.  Hofmeyr,  Act- 
ing Minister  of  External  Affairs  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

The  convention  provides  that  it  shall  be  ratified, 
that  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  exchanged, 
and  that  it  shall  become  effective  (retroactively)  as 
of  July  1, 1946,  and  except  in  matters  of  adminis- 
trative assistance  shall  first  be  applied  to  income 
arising  on  or  after  that  date.  The  convention  was 
signed  in  duplicate.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  duplicate  original  of  the  con- 
vention, arrangements  will  be  completed  for  its 
submission  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  similar  in 
general  to  those  contained  in  certain  conventions 
now  in  force  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  Conventions  for  the  avoidance  of 
double  taxation  on  income  taxes  are  now  in  effect 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada,1  France,2 
Sweden,3  and  the  United  Kingdom.4 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  con- 
clusion of  a  convention  relating  to  double  taxation 
in  the  case  of  estate  taxes  or  death  duties. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin  Subscrip- 
tion Price  Increased 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin  will  rise  from  $3.50  to 
$5.00  on  January  1,  1947  owing  to  a  combination 
of  factors  which  has  left  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  no  choice 
but  to  take  this  action.  These  factors  are  the  con- 
stantly expanding  size  and  scope  of  the  Bulletin, 
as  it  attempts  to  cover  the  vast  range  of  American 
international  relations,  and  the  rising  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  printing  and  publishing  of  govern- 
ment publications  are  affected  as  much  by  the 
rising  prices  of  materials  and  other  production 
factors  as  any  other  integral  part  of  the  national 
economy. 
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The  need  to  take  this  action  is  regretted  both 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents.  After  thorough  study  of 
the  problem  during  recent  months  the  Department 
of  State  considers  that  the  increase  in  price  is 
preferable  to  the  only  alternative,  which  would 
have  been  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  the  quan- 
tity of  original  documentation  and  other  material 
provided  readers. 

Erratum 

In  the  Bulletin  of  November  10,  1946,  p.  866, 
left-hand  column,  in  footnote  1,  change  the  number 
"733"  to  read  "773". 

UNESCO     Constitution     Comes     Into 
Force 

The  British  Embassy  informed  the  Department 
by  a  note  dated  December  10, 1946  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organization,5  opened  for  signa- 
ture at  London  November  16, 1945,  came  into  force 
on  November  4,  1946  upon  its  acceptance  by  20 
signatories,  as  provided  in  paragraph  3,  article 
XV  of  the  constitution. 

Countries  which  have  accepted  the  constitution, 
with  the  dates  upon  which  the  acceptances  were 
deposited,  are  as  follows : 

Australia June  11,  1946 

Brazil October  14,  1946 

Canada September  6,  1946 

China September  13,  1946 

Czechoslovakia October  5,  1946 

Denmark September  20,  1946 

Dominican  Republic July  2, 1946 

Egypt July  16,  1946 

France June  29,  1946 

Greece November  4,  1946 

India June  12,  1946 

Lebanon October  28,  1946 

Mexico June  12,  1946 

New  Zealand March  6,  1946 

Norway August  8,  1946 

Poland November  6,  1946 

Saudi  Arabia April  30, 1946 

Turkey July  6,  1946 

Union  of  South  Africa June  3,  1946 

United  Kingdom February  20,  1946 

United  States September  30,  1946 

1  Treaty  Series  983. 

2  Treaty  Series  988  and  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1572. 

3  Treaty  Series  958. 

4  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1546. 
6  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1580. 
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During  the  quarter  beginning  October  1,  1946 
the  following  publications  have  been  released  by 
the  Department : * 

2540.  United  States  Import  Duties,  June  1946.  1.  Titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (Dutiable  and  Free 
Lists).  2.  Changes  in  Import  Duties  Since  1930  (Pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission). 
Commercial  Policy  Series  87.    437  pp.     70tf. 

2579.  Report  of  the  United  States  Education  Mission  to 
Japan.     Far  Eastern  Series  11.     62  pp.     20<f. 

2590.  Is  UNESCO  the  Key  to  International  Understand- 
ing? A  radio  broadcast  by  the  Department  of  State, 
June  1,  1946.  United  States-United  Nations  Infor- 
mation Series  7.    23  pp.     5tf. 

2597.  The  International  Trade  Organization — How  Will  It 
Work?  Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  7.  Commercial 
Policy  Series  92.     8  pp.     Free. 

2601.  Purchase  of  Natural  Rubber:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland— Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  January  28 
and  March  1,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International 
Acts  Series  1526.     3  pp.     5$. 

2602.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1931.  Vol.  I.  961  pp.  $2.75  (buck- 
ram). 

2603.  Purchase  of  Natural  Rubber:  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  France — Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington  January 
28  and  February  7,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Acts  Series  1525.     4  pp.     5tf. 

2604.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  India— Signed  at 
Washington  May  16,  1946;  effective  May  16,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1532. 
8  pp.    54. 

2605.  Disposition  of  Lend-Lease  Supplies  in  the  United 
States:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  China — Signed  at  Washington  June  14, 
1946 ;  effective  from  September  2,  1945.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1533.     6  pp.     54. 

2606.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  New  Zealand — Signed 
at  Washington  July  10,  1946 ;  effective  July  10,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1536. 
7  pp.     54- 

2608.  Recent  Publications  of  the  Department  of  State, 
1946.    4  pp.     Free. 


1  Serial  numbers  which  do  not  appear  in  this  list  have 
appeared  previously  or  will  appear  in  subsequent  lists. 

2  After  January  1,  1947,  subscription,  $5  a  year. 
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2609.  Department  of  State  Publications,  July  1,  1946.  A 
semi-annual  list  cumulative  from  October  1,  1929. 
37  pp.     Free. 

2611.  Military  Mission  to  Venezuela :  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Venezuela — Signed 
at  Washington  June  3,  1946;  effective  June  3,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1522. 
13  pp.     50. 

2612.  Diplomatic  List,  September  1946.  153  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2613.  Trial  of  Japanese  War  Criminals.  Documents:  (1) 
Opening  Statement  by  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  Chief  of 
Counsel;  (2)  Charter  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  for  the  Far  East;  (3)  Indictment.  Far 
Eastern  Series  12.     104  pp.     204. 

2614.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  376, 
September  15,  1946.     48  pp.     1O0.2 

2615.  Report  of  the  West  Indian  Conference.  Second  Ses- 
sion. St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands,  United  States  of 
America,  February  21  to  March  13,  1946.  Conference 
Series  88.     86  pp.     Free. 

2616.  Restatement  of  U.S.  Policy  in  Germany.  Address 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, September  6,  1946.  European  Series  13.  17 
pp.     50. 

2617.  Eighth  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA, 
as  of  June  30,  1946.     68  pp.     154. 

2618.  Building  a  New  World  Economy.  Commercial  Policy 
Series  94.     10  pp.     Free. 

2619.  The  Textile  Mission  to  Japan.  Report  to  the  War 
Department  and  to  the  Department  of  State,  January- 
March  1946.     Far  Eastern  Series  13.     39  pp.     150. 

2620.  Disposition  of  Lend-Lease  Supplies  in  the  United 
States:  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Brazil — Signed  at  Washington  June  28, 
1946;  effective  June  28,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Acts  Series  1537.     3  pp.    50. 

2621.  What  We  Are  Doing  in  Germany — And  Why.  For- 
eign Affairs  Outline  No.  11.  European  Series  14.  4 
pp.     Free. 

2622.  Activities  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Cooperation,  June  30,  1946. 
Inter-American  Series  31.     45  pp.     150. 

2623.  Goals  for  the  United  Nations — Political  and  Secu- 
rity. Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  8.  United  States- 
United  Nations  Information  Series  10.     4  pp.     Free. 

2624.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  377, 
September  22,  1946.     40  pp.     100. 

2625.  Mutual  Aid  Settlement:  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Australia — Signed  at 
Washington  and  at  New  York  June  7,  1946 ;  effective 
June  7,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1528.    7  pp.    54. 

2626.  Economic  and  Financial  Cooperation :  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Poland — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
April  24,  1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1516.    4  pp.    54. 

2627.  Occupation  — Why?  What?  Where?  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Outline  No.  10.    4  pp.    Free. 
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2628.  Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines.  Part 
I.  Analytical  and  Technical  Data.  Far  Eastern 
Series  14.    Processed  material.    230  pp.    750. 

2629.  Foreign  Service  List,  July  1, 1946.  151pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, 500  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2630.  United  States  Economic  Policy  Toward  Germany. 
European  Series  15.    149  pp.    400. 

2631.  Goals  for  the  United  Nations — Economic  and  Social. 
Foreign  Affairs  Outline  No.  9.  United  States  -  United 
Nations  Information  Series  11.    4  pp.     Free. 

2632.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  378, 
September  29,  1946.    44  pp.    100. 

2633.  What  We  Are  Doing  in  Japan  —  And  Why.  Foreign 
Affairs  Outline  No.  12.  Far  Eastern  Series  15.  4  pp. 
Free. 

2634.  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
United  States-United  Nations  Information  Series  12. 
8  pp.    Free. 

2635.  Report  of  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO,  with  letter  of  transmittal  from  Assistant 
Secretary  Benton  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  September 
27,  1946.  The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
Report  Series  4.     27  pp.     100. 

2637.  Diplomatic  List,  October  1946.  156  pp.  Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  200. 

2638.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  379, 
October  6,  1946.     44  pp.     100. 

2639.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  380, 
October  13,  1946.     44  pp.     100. 

2640.  Private  Enterprise  in  the  Development  of  the  Amer- 
icas.    Inter-American  Series  32.     14  pp.     100. 

2641.  Inter-American  Coffee  Agreement :  Protocol  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Other  American 
Republics  Modifying  and  Extending  for  One  Year 
From  October  1,  1945  the  Agreement  of  November  28, 
1940 — Open  for  Signature  at  Washington  September 
1-November  1,  1945 ;  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  April  29,  1946;  ratification 
of  the  United  States  of  America  deposited  with  the 
Pan  American  Union  at  Washington  May  1,  1946; 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  May  7,  1946 ;  effective  from  October  1,  1945. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1513. 
14  pp.     50. 

2642.  Cooperative  Education :  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  October  13,  1945;  effective  October 
13,  1945.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  1530.     12  pp.     50. 

2644.  Wheat :  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  of 
America,  Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Amending  the  Agreement  initialed  at  Wash- 
ington April  22,  1942  and  effective  June  27,  1942— 
Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  signed  at  Washington 
March  18,  March  20,  March  25,  April  9,  May  3,  and 
June  3,  1946;  effective  June  3,  1946.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts  Series  1540.    6  pp.    50. 

2646.  Air  Transport  Services :  Articles  of  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  Belgium  and 
Provisional  Agreement — Articles  of  agreement  signed 


at  Brussels  April  5,  1946;  effective  April  5,  1946. 
Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1515. 
26  pp.    100. 

2647.  Purchase  of  Brazilian  Rice  Surpluses:  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Brazil — 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  December  21,  1943,  and  exchange  of  notes 
of  July  20,  1945  extending  the  agreement.  Treaties 
and  Other  International  Acts  Series  1517.  26  pp. 
100. 

2648.  Telecommunications:  Agreement  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Certain 
Governments  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
Protocol  Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland — 
Signed  at  Bermuda  December  4,  1945.  Treaties  and 
Other  International  Acts   Series  1518.     11   pp.     50. 

2651.  Foreign  Policies :  Their  Formulation  and  Enforce- 
ment. Address  by  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Department  of 
State.    20  pp.    100. 

2654.  Marine  Transportation  and  Litigation :  Agreement 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Amending  the  Agreement  of  December  4, 
1942 — Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  signed  at  Wash- 
ington March  25  and  May  7,  1946;  effective  May  7, 
1946.  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
1558.    2  pp.    50. 

2656.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  381, 
October  20,  1946.     40  pp.     100. 

2657.  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1931.  Vol.  II.  1082  pp.  $3  (buck- 
ram ) . 

2661.  The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy: 
Scientific  Information  Transmitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission  June  14,  1946- 
October  14,  1946.  Prepared  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch,  United  States  Representative.  The 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Report  Series  5. 
195  pp.     300. 

2662.  The  New  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Article  by 
Edward  W.  Mill,  Department  of  State.  Far  Eastern 
Series  16.     16  pp.     50. 

2663.  Fundamentals  of  U.S.  Trade  Policy.  Address  by 
Clair  Wilcox,  Department  of  State.  Commercial 
Policy  Series  95.     14  pp.     100. 

2664.  Report  of  the  United  States  Education  Mission  to 
Germany.     European  Series  16.     50  pp.     150. 

2667.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  382, 
October  27,  1946.     48  pp.     100. 

2669.  United  States  and  Italy,  1936-1946:  Documentary 
Record.    European  Series  17.     236  pp.     65^. 

2670.  U.S.  Aims  and  Policies  in  Europe.  Address  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.     European  Series  18.     12  pp.     50. 

2671.  Occupation  of  Japan :  Policy  and  Progress.  Far 
Eastern  Series  17.     173  pp.    350. 

2673.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  383, 
November  3,  1946.     48  pp.     100. 

2681.  The  International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy. 
Speech  by  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission,  Freedom  House,  New  York  City,  October  8, 

1946.     8  pp.     5tf. 
2682.  Report  on  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.    Address  by 

the  Secretary  of  State.    Conference  Series  90.     14  pp. 

5<f. 
2686.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  384, 

November  10,  1946.    48  pp.     lOtf. 
2690.  Diplomatic  List,  November  1946.     159  pp.     Subscrip- 
tion, $2  a  year ;  single  copy,  20tf. 
2694.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  385, 

November  17,  1946.     48  pp.     lOtf. 
2697.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  386, 

November  24,  1946.     48  pp.     100. 

2700.  A  New  Instrument  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy.  Address 
by  Assistant  Secretary  Benton.     16  pp.     10<J. 

2701.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  387, 
December  1,  1946.     52  pp.     100. 

2705.  The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  vol.  XV,  no.  388, 
December  8,  1946.     48  pp.  100. 

Treaty  Series 

994.  Utilization  of  Waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Tijuana 
Rivers  and  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Treaty  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Mexico  signed  at  Wash- 
ington February  3, 1944 — And  Protocol  signed  at  Wash- 
ington November  14,  1944.  Ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  November  1,  1945; 
ratified  by  Mexico  October  16, 1945 ;  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  November 
27, 1945 ;  effective  November  8, 1945.     57  pp.     150. 

The  Department  of  State  publications  entitled  Treaty 
Series  and  Executive  Agreement  Series  have  been  discon- 
tinued. The  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series 
has  been  inaugurated  to  make  available  in  a  single  series 
the  texts  of  treaties  and  other  instruments  (such  as  con- 
stitutions and  charters  of  international  organizations,  dec- 
larations, agreements  effected  by  exchanges  of  diplomatic 
notes,  et  cetera)  establishing  or  defining  relations  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  other  countries.  The 
texts  printed  in  the  present  series,  as  in  the  Treaty  Series 
and  Executive  Agreement  Series,  are  authentic  and,  in 
appropriate  cases,  are  certified  as  such  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts 
Series  begins  with  the  number  1501,  the  combined  numbers 
in  the  Treaty  Series  and  Executive  Agreement  Series  hav- 
ing reached  1500,  the  last  number  in  the  Treaty  Series 
being  994  and  the  last  number  in  the  Executive  Agreement 
Series  being  506. 

The  Department  of  State  also  publishes  the  United 
States  Statutes  at  Large,  which  contain  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  concurrent  resolutions  of  Congress, 
proclamations  of  the  President,  treaties,  and  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties.  The  Statutes  are  issued 
after  adjournment  sine  die  of  each  regular  session  of 
Congress.  The  laws  are  also  published  in  separate  prints, 
popularly  known  as  slip  laws,  immediately  after  enact- 
ment. These  are  issued  in  two  series :  Public  Laws  and 
Private  Laws,  consecutively  numbered  according  to  the 


dates  of  approval  or  the  dates  upon  which  bills  or  joint 
resolutions  otherwise  become  law  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Treaties  also  are  issued  in  a 
special  series  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  proclaimed.  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French 
translations,  prepared  by  the  Department's  Central  Trans- 
lating Division,  have  their  own  publication  numbers  run- 
ning consecutively  from  1.  All  other  publications  of  the 
Department  since  October  1,  1929  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively in  the  order  in  which  they  are  issued ;  in  addition, 
some  of  them  are  subdivided  into  series  according  to 
general  subject. 

To  avoid  delay,  requests  for  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  should  be  addressed  direct  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.C.,  except  in  the  case  of  free  publications, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department.  The  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  will  accept  deposits  against  which 
the  cost  of  publications  ordered  may  be  charged  and  will 
notify  the  depositor  when  the  deposit  is  exhausted. 

As  a  possible  indication  of  the  amount  which  might  be 
deposited  for  a  given  period,  the  cost  to  depositors  of  a 
complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Department  for  the 
12  months  ending  October  31, 1946  was  somewhat  in  excess 
of  $25.  Orders  may  be  placed  separately  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  for  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes, 
for  the  Diplomatic  List,  for  the  Foreign  Service  List,  for 
the  Treaties  and  Other  International  Acts  Series,  or  for 
other  series  listed  herein. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  also  has,  for  free 
distribution,  the  following  price  lists  which  may  be  of 
interest :  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States ;  Ameri- 
can History  and  Biography ;  Laws ;  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facture ;  Tariff ;  Immigration ;  Alaska  and  Hawaii ;  Insu- 
lar Possessions;  Political  Science;  and  Maps.  A  list  of 
publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
Appointment  of  Officers 

Allan  Evans  as  Director,  Office  of  Intelligence  Coordina- 
tion and  Liaison,  effective  November  19,  1946. 

Willard  F.  Barber  as  Chief,  Division  of  Caribbean  Af- 
fairs, effective  December  1,  1946. 


Departmental  Regulations 

185.1     National     Historical     Publications     Commission: 

(Effective  9-16-46) 

I  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  (PB)  is 
designated  as  Historical  Adviser  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
sentation on  the  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  44  U.S.C.  300e. 
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and  U.K.,  409. 
Allied  missions  to  observe  revision  of  Greek  electoral  lists, 

.and  plebiscite,  424. 
Allied-Swedisb  negotiations  on  German  external  assets: 
Accord  reached,  174. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162. 
Altmeyer,  Arthur  J.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Social 

Commission  of  ECOSOC,  891. 
American  Bar  Association,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  address  by 

Mr.  Fahy,  852. 
American  Chemical  Society : 

Address  at  Chicago,  111.,  by  Mr.  Zwemer,  545. 
Contribution  to  UNESCO,  938. 
American  Club,  Paris,  address  by  Secretary  Byrnes  on 

U.S.  policy  in  Europe,  665. 
American  Hospital  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  address 

by  Mr.  Benton,  671. 
American  Legion,  National  Housing  Conference  of,  address 

by  Mr.  Nitze,  916. 
American  Legion  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Hilldring,  679. 
American  Psychological  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  address 

by  Mr.  Russell,  509. 
American  republics  (see  also  Commissions;  Conferences; 
Inter-American ;  Pan  American  ;  Treaties ;  and  the  in- 
dividual countries)  : 
Allotments  of  wheat  and  flour  to,  779. 
Arbitration  in,  address  by  Mr.  Braden,  777. 
Area  division  of  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs  for,  functions   (D.R.  132.16),  557. 
Caribbean  affairs.    See  Caribbean. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.  from : 

Argentina,  189,  682  ;  Brazil,  79,  132 ;  Colombia,  387  ; 
Peru,  266. 
Development   of  the  Americas,   private   enterprise  in, 

address  by  Mr.  Braden,  539. 
Exchange  of  professors  with  U.S. : 
Article  by  Mr.  Espinosa,  89. 
Travel  grants,  873,  1010,  1189. 
Military  cooperation,  inter-American,  statement  by  Mr. 
Butler  before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
131. 
Rights  and  duties  of  American  States  to  their  Govern- 
ments, draft  declaration,  188. 
American  Republics,  Division  of  Research  for,  functions 
and  responsibilities  in  Office  of  American  Republic 
Affairs  (D.R.  142.10),  470. 
Amerika  Illustrated,  distribution  in  U.S.S.R.,  513. 
AMG.    See  Allied  Military  Government. 
Amrine,  Horace  F.,  article  on  radio  aids  to  navigation, 

1130. 
Anderson,  Clinton  P.   (Secretary  of  Agriculture),  report 
to  President  Truman  on  famine-relief  food  shipments, 
1945-46:  119. 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry : 
Meeting  of  Mr.  Acheson  with,  334. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  669. 
Anglo-American  financial  agreement.    See  Financial  agree- 
ment, U.S.-U.K. 
Anglo-American  oil  policy,  address  by  Mr.  Rayner,  867. 
Anslinger,  Harry  J.,  U.  S.  representative  on  Commission 

of  Narcotic  Drugs,  1050. 
Arabs,  invitation  to  attend  conference  on  Palestine  situa- 
tion, statement  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  1105. 
Arbitration  treaty,  Albania  with  U.S.    (1928),  Albanian 
refusal  to  recognize,  914. 


Archeologists  of  the  Caribbean,  international  conference 

(1st),  494. 
Argentina  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Ivanissevich),  credentials,  515. 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  189,  682. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agreements  drawn  up  at  Chicago  (1944)  : 
Convention,  adherence,  78,  337,  970. 
Interim  agreement,  and  air  services  transit  agree 
ment,  acceptance,  78. 
Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  negotiations,  514,  682. 
Narcotics  drugs,  convention  for  limiting  manufacture 
and  regulating  distribution   (1931),  ratification 
552. 
Nature  protection  and  wildlife  preservation  in  West- 
ern Hemisphere  (1940),  ratification,  552. 
Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention  and  protocols  for 
suppression  of  abuse  of  (1912,  1913),  ratification. 
552. 
Opium  convention,  international  (1925),  ratification, 

552. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  and  Brazil    (1945),  cancellation. 

514,  827. 
Whaling,  international  agreement  for  regulation  of 
(1937),  accession  to  protocol   (1944),  and  ratifi- 
cation of  agreement  (1937)  and  protocol  (1938), 
553. 
Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement,  with  U.S.,  U.K., 
Australia,  and  Canada  (1942),  approval  (1942), 
revision  planned,  165,  359. 
Arica,  Chile,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  134. 
Armament,   conference  on  limitation   of    (1921-22),   dis- 
cussed in  article  by  Mr.  Noble,  978. 
Armaments.    See  Arms. 
Armed  forces: 

Bulgarian,  discussed  by  Mr.  Caffery,  714. 
Regulation  and  reduction : 
Discussed  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  1141. 
Discussed  in  General  Assembly,  1137. 
Arms  and  ammunition : 

Armaments,  regulation  and  reduction,  discussed  in  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  934,  1084,  1137. 
Fortifications.  Greco-Bulgarian,  discussed  by  Mr.  Caf- 
fery, 714. 
Military  equipment,  standardization,  1191. 
Army-Navy    Liquidation    Commissioner,    Office    of.      See 

Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 
Artistic  and  historic  monuments  in  Europe,  protection  and 
salvage  of,  functions  of  former  American  commission 
assumed  by  State  Department,  385. 
Asia,   devastated   areas  in,   report  of  subcommissiou  of 

ECOSOC,  626. 
Assets.     See  Property. 
Atcheson,  George,  Jr.,  remarks  on  Allied  Council  for  Japan, 

382. 
Atomic-bomb  tests,  at  Bikini: 

First  and  second,  reports,  115,  272,  508. 
Third,  postponement,  508. 
Atomic  Development  Authority,  proposed: 
Creation,  functions,  and  powers,  97. 
Relation  to  United  Nations,  102. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Hancock,  152. 
Atomic   energy    (see   also   Atomic   Energy   Commission; 
Atomic  Development  Authority),   international  con- 
trol: 
Address  by  Mr.  Hancock,  150. 
Discussed  at  General  Assembly,  934,  1084,  1137. 
Atomic  Energy,  International  Control  of,  publication,  1091. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  United  Nations : 
Control  of  atomic  energy,  discussed  by — 
Baruch,  Bernard  M.,  1088. 
Hancock,  John,  150. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  222,  406,  572,  843,  1099,  1175. 
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atomic  Energy  Commission  of  United  Nations — Continued. 
U.S.  memoranda : 

1.  Control  and  development  of  atomic  energy,  96. 

2.  Functions  and  powers  of  proposed  Atomic  Develop- 

ment Authority,  98. 

3.  Relations  between  Atomic  Development  Authority 

and  organs  of  United  Nations,  102. 
Working  Committee  (1st  meeting) ,  charts  showing  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  of  members  of  Com- 
mission, 106. 
Austin,  Warren  R.  (U.S.  delegate  to  General  Assembly)  : 
Addresses : 

Armaments,  934. 
Peace  goals,  16. 
Appointment,  221. 
Australia : 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Makin),  credentials,  551. 
Legation  at  Washington,  elevation  to  rank  of  Embassy, 

126. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  1113. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning     maritime     travel 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation   (1933),   as  amended    (1944),   signing  of 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
Tin  negotiations,  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and  Siam,  conclu- 
sion, 1186. 
Whaling   agreement,    international    (1937),   protocol 

amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement  with  U.S.,  U.K., 
Argentina,  and  Canada  (1942),  approval  (1942), 
revision  planned,  165,  359. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (Butler,  Robert),  appointment,  134. 
U.S.  Legation  at  Canberra,  elevation  to  rank  of  Em- 
bassy, 126. 
Austria : 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  establishment  of,  agree- 
ment between  U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R.,  and  France,  text, 
175. 
Federal  Republic,  U.S.  policy  on  status  of,  864. 
Foreign  Minister  (Gruber),  visit  to  U.S.,  864. 
German  assets  in : 

Soviet  order  regarding,  123n. 

U.S.  prepared  to  renounce  share  in,  text  of  note,  123. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Kleinwachter),  credentials,  1114. 
Occupation  policy,  discussed  in  article  by  Mrs.  Cassidy, 

293. 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies,  proposals  by  U.S.  delegation 

to  Foreign  Ministers  Counsel,  1082. 
Problem  of,  attitude  of  Foreign  Ministers,  171. 
Relation  to  Germany,  statement  by  Secretary  Byrnes, 

500. 
Reparation  for  non-repatriable  citizens: 
Agreement  concerning,  text,  71. 
Article  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  56. 
U.S.   deputy   for,   appointment  of  Lieutenant  General 

Clark,  1186. 
U.S.  Minister  (Erhardt),  appointment,  285. 
Vienna,  elevation  of  U.S.  Mission  to  rank  of  Legation, 
812. 

Automotive  traffic,  regulation  of  inter-American,  conven- 
tion on   (1943) : 
Action  by  U.S.,  338,  426,  1021. 
Ratification  by  Panama,  1159. 
Aviation  (see  also  CITEJA;  PICAO  ;  Treaties)  : 
Addresses  and  articles  by — 

Amrine,  Horace  F.,  on  radio  aids  to  navigation,  1130. 
Latchford,  Stephen,  on  private  international  air  law, 

879. 
Norton,  Garrison,  on  U.S.  policy  in  world  air  transport, 

1006. 
Tobin,  Irwin  M.,  on  nationalization  of  civil  aviation 

in  U.K.,  617. 
Walstrom,  Joe  D.,  on  bilateral  air-transport  agree- 
ments concluded  by  U.S.,  1126. 


Aviation — Continued. 

Air  Coordinating  Committee,   establishment    (Ex.   Or. 

9781),  646. 
Air  route,  Panama  Canal  to  Tokyo,  description,  11J5. 
Air-transport    policy,     international,     U.S.-U.K.     joint 

statement,  577,  1009. 
Aircraft  in  the  region  of  the  Straits.     See  Montreux 

convention. 
Airport  at  Keflavik,  transfer  to  Iceland  by  U.S.,  82b. 
Conferences.     See  Commissions ;  Conferences. 
"Five  Freedoms  of  the  Air",  incorporation  into  inter- 
national air  agreements,  1008. 
NOTAM,    (notices  to  airmen),  communication  centers 

for,  899. 
Sweden,  purchase  of  U.S.  surplus  planes,  865. 
Yugoslavia : 

Alleged  territory  violations  by  U.S.  planes,  U.S.  re- 
plies to  protests,  414,  415,  501. 
Request  by  U.S.  for  compensation  for  loss  of  aircraft, 
725. 
Aviation  Division    (D.R.   131.11),   redesignation,   1023. 
Axis  (see  also  Germany;  Japan)  : 

Conferences  of  leaders,  German  documents  on,  57,  197, 

399,  480,  564,  607,  695,  1040. 
Propaganda,  use  of  cartography  in,  discussed  by  Mr. 

Boggs,  1122. 
War  criminals.     See  War  criminals. 
Azores,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Horta,  431. 

Baker,    George    P.,    appointment    as    U.S.    member    of 

ECOSOC  commission,  891. 
Balkans,     border     dispute     with     Greece.     See     Greek 

question  under  Security  Council. 
Balkans  and  Finland,  Economic  Commission  for,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Vandenberg,  656,  712,  745,  747. 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  International. 

See  International  Bank. 
Bank  of  England,  nationalization,  discussed  in  article  by 

Mr.  Tobin,  616. 
Barber,   Willard    F.,    designation    in    State   Department, 

1195. 
Barnet,  John  W.,  article  on  tin,  195. 
Barringer,  J.  Paul,  article  on  PICAO  conference  on  North 

Atlantic  Ocean  weather  observation  stations,  901. 
Bartelt,    Edward    F.,    appointment    as   U.S.    member    of 

ECOSOC  commission,  891. 
Baruch,  Bernard : 

Address  to  Atomic  Energy  commission,  1088. 
Statement  at  first  meeting  of  Commission's  Working 
Committee,  106. 
Beals,  Walter  B.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Military 

Tribunal  in  Germany,  1187. 
Beddie  J   S  ,  selection  and  translation  of  official  German 

documents,  57,  197,  399,  480,  564,  607,  695,  1040. 
Begg,  John  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Belgium : 

Court  of  Cassation  at  Brussels,  address  by  Mr.  Jackson, 

377. 
Liberation  of,  ceremonies  commemorating,  77. 
Property  damage,  filing  of  claims  by  U.S.   nationals, 

336. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double-taxation,   with  U.S.,   negotiations   regarding, 

73,  173,  677. 
Lend-lease    and    surplus-property,    settlement,    with 

U.S.,  signature,  644. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning    maritime     travel 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation   (1933),   as   amended    (1944),   signing   of 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
Trade,  reciprocal,  with  U.S.  (1935),  Belgian  attitude 
toward  Philippine  trade,  79. 
Benton,  William : 

Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 

Education  mission  to  Germany,  429. 

Liberia,  one  hundred  years  of  independence,  582. 
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Benton,  William — Continued. 

Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 

State  Department  information,  scientific  and  cultural 

cooperation  program,  671. 
Surplus-property     sales     for     educational     purposes 

(Fulbright  bill),  262. 
UNESCO : 

General  Conference,  1st  meeting,  841,  995. 
National  Commission,  U.S.,  356,  633. 
U.S.  membership  in,  authorized  by  Congress,  259. 
Appointment     as     chairman     of     U.S.     delegation     to 

UNESCO,  779. 
Reports  to  Secretary  Byrnes : 

U.S.  education  mission  to  Germany,  765. 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  683. 
Berlin  conference  of  the  three  powers    (U.S.,  U.K.,  and 
U.S.S.R.),   resolution    (1945),   regarding  revision  of 
Straits  convention  (1936),  421. 
Bevin,  Ernest,  letter  to  Secretary  Byrnes,  regarding  Pales- 
tine conference,  1106. 
Biddle,  Francis,  report  to  President  Truman  on  Interna- 
tional Military  Tribunal  in  Nurnberg  trials,  954. 
Biehle,  Martha  H.,  article  on  6th  session  of  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees,  1148. 
Bierut,  Boleslaw  (President  of  Polish  National  Council), 
remarks  concerning  Ambassador  Lane  by,  statement 
by  Mr.  Acheson,  265. 
Bikini.     See  Atomic-bomb  tests. 
Biographic   Information   Division,    responsibilities    (D.R. 

133.33),  468. 
Bipartisan    program    for   foreign    affairs,    statement   by 

President  Truman,  911. 
Biryusov,  Colonel  General,  letter  to  Major  General  Robert- 
son, regarding  free  elections  in  Bulgaria,  821. 
Bizonal  arrangements  for  Germany,  U.S.-U.K.  meetings : 
Agreement : 

Discussions,  266,  910. 
Text  and  signature,  1102. 
Dafe  of  meeting,  892. 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  AchesoH,  940. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  941. 
Black  Sea  straits  (see  also  Montreux  convention)  : 
Regime,  U.S.  attitude,  722. 

Treaties  and  conventions  (1774-1936),  435,  790,  803. 
Blacklist,  withdrawal,  112. 

Blocked  Nationals,  Proclaimed  List,  withdrawal,  112. 
Bloom,  Sol,  appointment  as  U.S.  delegate  to  General  As- 
sembly, 221. 
Boggs,  Samuel  W. : 

Article  on  cartohypnosis,  1119. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Bohlen,    Charles   E.,    designation    in    State   Department, 

1115. 
Bolivia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador   to   U.S.    (Martinez  Vargas),   credentials, 

551. 
Government,  new,  U.S.  recognition,  385. 
Interim    agreement    on    international    civil    aviation 
(1944),  acceptance,  78. 
Borton,  Hugh,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Boskey,  Bennett,  article  on  conference  on  German-owned 

patents,  297. 
Boundaries,  international : 

European,  report  on  Paris  Peace  Conference  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes,  740. 
Governmental  experts  on  passport  and  frontier  formal- 
ities, United  Nations  meeting,  dates  of,  1000,  1052, 
1100,  1145. 
Greek,  dispute  with  Albania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia. 

See  Greek  question  under  Security  Council. 
Italian-Yugoslav-Trieste,  remarks  by  Senator  Connally, 
at  Paris  Peace  Conference  570,  708. 
Braddock,  Daniel  M.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

338. 
Braden,  Spruille,  addresses  on  Inter-American  affairs,  539, 
777. 


Bramble,  Harlan  P.,  article  on  national  rubber  program, 

700. 
Bratislava,    Czechoslovakia,    opening   of    U.S.    Consulate 

General,  431. 
Brazil  (seel  also  American  republics)  : 

Closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulates  at  Manaos  and  Curitiba, 

239   812 
Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  79,  132. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  556. 
Civil-aviation  convention   (1944),  ratification,  337. 
Coffee  exports  to  U.S.,  agreement: 
Signature,  464,  690. 
Termination,  872. 
Lend-lease  settlement,  with  U.S.,  signature  and  text, 

187. 
Rubber,  with  U.S.  and  Argentina  (1945),  cancellation, 

514,  827. 
Surplus  property,  with  U.S.,  signature  and  text,  185. 
Brazzaville,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  closing  of  U.S.  Con- 
sulate General,  42. 
Bread.    See  Wheat. 

Brickell,  Herschel,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
British  loan.     See  Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K. 
Broadcasting  conference,  four-power : 
Dates  of  meetings,  720,  753,  813. 
Delegation,  listed,  755. 
Broadcasting  conference,  world  high  frequency,  proposed, 

945. 
Broadcasts,  addresses,  and  statements  of  the  week,  listed, 
332,  431,  465,  495,  538,  691,  779,  915,  965,  1010,  1039, 
1115,  1159,  1191. 
Brown,  G.  Stewart,  designations  in  State  Department,  971, 

1159. 
Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works,  ILO  Indus- 
trial Committee  on,  meeting: 
Dates  of  meetings,  029,  721,  814,  939,  1051. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  1002. 
Bulgaria : 
Allied  Control  Commission,  818,  820. 
Border  violations,  dispute  with  Greece  on.     See  Greek 

question  under  Security  Council. 
Free  elections,  exchange  of  letters  between — 

Major  General  Robertson  and  Colonel  General  Biryu- 
sov, 820. 
Secretary  Byrnes  and  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  818. 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies : 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  of,  to  draft,  755. 
Discussed  in  radio  broadcast,  205. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Caffery  at  Paris  Peace  Conference, 
714. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 

by  Dr.  Fisher,  392. 
War-damage  claims   of  U.S.  nationals,   procedure  for 
filing,  179. 
Businessmen,  U.S.,  information  on  conditions  in  Shanghai 

and  Netherlands  East  Indies,  334,  550. 
Butler,  George  H. : 

Appointment   as   U.S.   Ambassador   to   Dominican   Re- 
public, 134. 
Statement  before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  Inter-American  Military  Cooperation  Bill,  131. 
Butler,  Robert,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia, 134. 
Butterworth,  William  Walton,  Jr.,  Counselor  of  Embassy 

at  Nanking,  China,  personal  rank  of  Minister,  190. 
Buy  American  act,  discussed  by  President  Truman,  234. 
Byrnes,  James  F., 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  meetings: 

Paris  conference  (Nov.  4-Dec.  12),  report  of,  167. 
Paris  Peace  Conference  (July  29-Oct.  15)  : 

Remarks  and  statements,  202,  205,  251,  253,  313, 

318,  352,  496,  749. 
Report  of,  739. 
Foreign  Service  Act,  effective  date,  947. 
Palestine  situation,  conference  on,  1105. 
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Jyrnes,  James  F. — Continued. 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. — Continued. 

Regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments  and  armed 

forces,  1138. 
Repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war,  1106. 
UNESCO,  841. 

U.S.  aims  and  policies  in  Europe,  496,  665. 
Correspondence : 
British  Foreign  Secretary  (Bevin),  on  Palestine  con- 
ference, 1105. 
Bulgarian  Prime  Minister   (Georgiev),  on  free  elec- 
tions, 818. 
Congress,  transmitting  3d  report  on  foreign  surplus 

disposal,  968. 
Department  of  State  (cablegram  from  Paris),  on  im- 
portance of  British  financial  agreement  to  inter- 
national economic  cooperation,  109. 
Deputy  U.S.  representative  on  Security  Council  (John- 
son),   memorandum   on    access    of   non-member 
states  to  International  Court  of  Justice,  327. 
Donnell,  Forrest  C,  on  constitutionality  of  British 

financial  agreement,  110. 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  (Nenni),  on  peace  aims,  821. 
Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives,  on  legislation 

for  military  aid  to  China,  125. 
Ukrainian  Foreign  Minister  (Manuilsky),  concerning 
investigation  of  assault  on  Ukrainian  delegation 
to  United  Nations,  1048. 
Wise,  Stephen  S.,  on  Palestine  situation,  822. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  (see  also  Addresses  supra), 

attendance  at  New  York  meeting,  755. 
Economic  unity  in  Germany,   instructions  to  General 

McNarney,  227. 
Treaty  of  general  relations  and  protocol  between  U.S. 

and  Philippines,  report,  282. 
Whaling  agreement  (1937),  protocol  amending,  report, 
284. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related  Problems: 
Functions  and  organization  (D.R.  182.5),  518. 
Meeting  of  members  with  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  334. 
Meeting  with  British  Cabinet  group : 
Dates  of  meetings,  107,  162,  222,  261. 

P      Departure  for  London,  107. 
Recall  to  Washington,  266. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  669. 
Caffery,  Jefferson,  statement  regarding  drafting  Bulgarian 

peace  treaty,  714. 
Cairo,  Egypt,  elevation  of  U.S.  Legation  to  rank  of  Em- 
bassy, 727. 
Cameron,  Warde  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 

Canada : 

Air-transport  conference,  with  U.S.,  revision  of  agree- 
ment (1945),  proposed,  1149. 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Wrong),  credentials,  911. 

Canadian-American   Commercial   Arbitration   Commis- 
sion, 777. 

Commerce  over  Alaska  Highway,  authorization  for  U.S., 
918. 

Fur,  U.S.  restrictive  quotas  on,  denial  of  rumor,  1114. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport  with  U.S.  (1945),  question  of  revision, 

1149. 

Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification,  337. 

Rush-Bagot,  with  U.S.  (1817),  interpretation,  ex- 
change of  notes,  1152. 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation (1933),  as  amended  (1944),  signing  of 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 

Whaling  agreement,  international  (1937),  protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 

Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement,  with  U.S.,  U.K., 
Australia,  and  Argentina  (1942),  approval 
(1942),  question  of  revision,  165,  359. 


Canadian-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission, 

remarks  by  Mr.  Braden,  777. 
Canberra,  Australia,  U.S.  Legation  elevated  to  rank  of 

Embassy,  126. 
Cannon,  Mary  M.,  U.S.  delegate  to  Inter-American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  5th  assembly,  946. 
Caribbean  Affairs,  Division  of,  functions   (D.R.  142.12), 

730. 
Caribbean  archeologists,  international  conference   (1st), 

494. 
Caribbean  Commission : 

Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  1052,  1100,  1145. 
Establishment  of  Commission,  agreement  between  U.S., 

France,  Netherlands,  and  U.K.,  920. 
Functions,  165. 
Secretariat,  65,  165,  1055. 

Secretary  General,  1st  (Cramer),  appointment,  165. 
Caribbean  regional  air-navigation  meeting: 
Announcement,  331. 
Article  on,  897. 

Dates  of  meetings,  358,  491,  533. 
Proceedings,  406,  456. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  407. 
Caribbean   Research    Council,    establishment,    agreement 
between   U.S.,   France,   Netherlands,   and  U.K.,  920. 
Caribbean  tourist  conference: 
Background  and  objectives,  492. 
Dates  of  meetings.  491,  534,  572,  628,  662. 
Plans  for  tourists,  article  by  Miss  McReynolds,  735. 
Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Association,  certificate  of 

incorporation,  text,  736. 
Cartography,  Pan  American  Consultation  on    (3d),  359, 

406,  455. 
Cartohypnosis,  article  by  Mr.  Boggs,  1119. 
Cassidy,  Velma  Hastings,  article  on  U.S.  policy  in  occu- 
pied areas,  291. 
Central  America.    See  American  republics,  and  the  indi- 
vidual countries. 
Central  America  and  Panama  Affairs,  Division  of,  func- 
tions  (D.R.  142.11),  730. 
Cession  of  Polish  and  European  territory,  discussed  by 

Secretary  Byrnes,  500. 
Chapin,  Selden,  designation  in  Foreign  Service  Division 

of  State  Department,  971. 
Chapman,  William  W.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 728. 
Charles,  Joseph  D.,  credentials  as  Haitian  Ambassador  to 

U.S.,  727. 
Charts.    See  Maps  and  charts. 

Children's  Emergency  Fund,  International,  proposed,  932. 
Childs,  J.  Rives,  credentials  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Yemen, 

690. 
Chile  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Commercial  agreement,  provisional,  with  U.S.   (1945), 

extension,  283. 
Trade  discussions  in  U.S.,  acceptance  of  invitation,  754. 
U.S.  Vice  Consulates  at  Arica  and  Punta  Arenas,  clos- 
ing, 134,  1158. 
China  (see  also  Far  East)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Koo),  credentials,  180. 
>Conditions  in  Shanghai,  information  for  U.S.  business- 
.      men,  334. 

Cultural  leaders,  visit  to  U.S.,  234,  238,  556,  873. 
Fellowship  grants,   U.S.,  for  students,   550. 
Military  aid  from  U.S. : 

Letter  from  Secretary  Byrnes  to  Speaker  of  House 
^.      of  Representatives,  125. 
•  Objectives  and  p'olicies  of  U.S.  regarding,  34. 
National  holiday,  statement  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Stuart, 
O  724. 

Policy,  U.S.,  toward,  statement  by  President  Truman, 
t>  1179. 

Political  situation,  joint  statements  by  General  Marshall 
V  and  Ambassador  Stuart,  384,  723. 

Property,  U.S.  and  other  foreign,  instructions  for  filing 
^  claims,  965. 
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China — Continued. 

Sale  of  U.S.  military  items  to,  joint  denial  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Petersen  and  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner  (McCabe),  548. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Civil-aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification,  337. 
Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  U.S.,  sig- 
—  nature,  866. 

Sanitary    convention    concerning    maritime    travel 
— —  (1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  naviga- 

tion  (1933),  as  amended  (1944),  signing  of  pro- 
tocols prolonging,  337. 
Surplus  property,  with  U.S.,  signature,  548. 
— UNRRA  supplies,  delivery,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton, 

461. 
---  U.S.  Ambassador   (Stuart),  appointment,  134. 
U.S.  Consulates,  at — 
Dairen,  opening,  42. 
Kunming,  change  of  status,  516. 
Tsingtao,  elevation,  603. 
-"''U.S.  Minister   (Butterworth),  appointment,  190. 
Chisholm,  Brock,  exchange  of  letters  with  Mr.  La  Guardia 
on   transfer  of  UNRRA  functions  to  World  Health 
Organization,  847. 
Christian  X,  King  of  Denmark,  remarks  at  opening  of 

FAO  conference,  2d  session,  491. 
CINA.    See  Air  Navigfcrtion,  International  Commission  for. 
Cincinnati  Rotary  Clyro,  address  by  Mr.  Norton,  1006. 
Cinematographic  art,  llth  international  exhibition : 
Dates,  406,  455,  491,  533. 
Purpose,  408. 
CITEJA     (Comity    International    Technique    d'Experts 
Juridiques  Aeriens)  : 
Article  by  Mr.  Latchford,  879. 
Dates  of  meetings,  534,  573,  629,  662,  721,  753,  814,  843, 

892,  939. 
U.S.  delegation  to  15th  plenary  session,  894. 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  (1938),  discussed  in  address  by  Mr. 

Norton,  1007. 
Civil  aviation.    See  Aviation. 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,   Provisional,   International. 

See  PICAO. 
Claims : 

U.S.  nationals  (see  also  Protection  of  U.S.  nationals), 

claims  against  enemy  countries  for  mistreatment  of 

life  and  property,  427. 

War  damages,  provisions  of  Philippine  Rehabilitation 

Act  regarding,  article  by  Mr.  Mill,  478. 

Claims    convention,    with    Mexico    (1941),    payment    by 

Mexico  of  instalment  clue  under,  1061. 
Clark,  Lt.  Gen.  Mark,   appointment  as  U.S.  deputy  for 
Austria,  to  session  of  deputies,  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, 1186. 
Clark,  Tom  C,  letter  to  Secretary  Byrnes,  on  validity  of 
commercial  aviation  agreements  to  which  U.S.  is  a 
party,  1070. 
Clattenburg,  Albert  E.,  Jr.,  designation  in  State  Depart- 
ment, 516. 
Clay,  Gen.  Lucius  D.,  negotiations  on  U.S.-U.K.  bizonal 

arrangements  for  Germany,  266  n. 
Clayton,  William  L. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc. : 

Economic  questions  and  policies,  320,  950. 
Relief  supplies  to  China,  461. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  McCabe  as  Special  Assistant  to 
Secretary  and  as  Foreign  Liquidation  Commis- 
sioner, 556. 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  2d  session,  816. 
UNRRA,  shipments  to  Yugoslavia  by,  544. 
UNRRA,  termination,  249,  268. 

U.S<   information  service  in  Yugoslavia,   discontinu- 
ance, 637. 
Appointments : 

Chairman  of  Air  Coordinating  Committee,  646. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  338, 
387. 


Clayton,  William  L. — Continued. 
Correspondence : 
President  of  Senate,  on  House  amendment  to  UNRRA 

appropriation  bill,  35. 
Yugoslav  Ambassador,  protest  against  disregard  for 

Allied  military  regulations  in  zone  A,  676. 
Yugoslav  Charge  dAffaires,  on  alleged  territory  viola- 
tions of  U.S.  planes,  501. 
Coal,  shortage  in  Japan,  1178. 

Coal  industry  in  United  Kingdom,  nationalization,  dis- 
cussed in  article  by  Mr.  Tobin,  616. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  22,  authority  to  accept 

reparations  payment  under,  873. 
Coffee  agreement  with  Brazil : 
Signature,  464,  690. 
Termination,  872. 
Coffee  Board,  Inter-American,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities  under  International  Organizations  Immu- 
nities Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
Colombia  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  387. 
Naval  mission,  agreement  with  U.S.,  signature,  870. 
Comite    International    Technique    d'Experts    Juridiques 

Aeriens.     See  CITEJA. 
Commerce.    See  Trade. 
Commerce,  friendship  and  navigation,  treaty  between  U.S. 

and  China,  signature,  866. 
Commerce,  treaties  between  U.  S.  and  other  countries,  not 
affected   by  Philippine  privileges  in   relations  with 
U.S.: 
Egypt  (1930),  431. 
Ethiopia  (1914),  235. 
Portugal  (1910),  463. 
Yugoslavia  (1881),  726. 
Commercial  agreements,  between — 

France  and  U.S.S.R.   (1945),  text,  and  decree  promul- 
gating, 553. 
U.S.,  and— 
Chile  (1945),  extension  of  provisional  agreement,  283. 
Czechoslovakia,  text  of  U.S.  note,  1004. 
Netherlands,  exchange  of  notes,  1108. 
Commercial  and  diplomatic  agreement,  U.S.  with  Yemen, 

signature,  94. 
Commercial  aviation  agreements,  validity  of,  executed  by 
the  President,  discussed  in  letter  by  Attorney  General 
Clark  to  Secretary  Byrnes,  1070. 
Commission  for  Austria,  Allied,  establishment  of,  agree- 
ment between  U.S.,  U.K.,  U.S.S.R,  and  France,  text, 
175. 
Commissions,    committees,    etc.,    international    (see   also 
name  of  commission ;  United  Nations)  : 
Agriculture,  International  Institute  of,  29,  64,  74,  107, 

162,  222,  261,  362,  514. 
Air  Navigation,  International  Commission  for,  29th  ses- 
sion, 534,  573,  629,  662,  721,  753,  813,  946. 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  175. 
Allied  Control  Commission  (Bulgaria;  Rumania;  Hun- 
gary), 229,  231,  265,  667,  818,  820. 
Allied  Control  Council  for  Germany,  498,  852,  859. 
Allied  Council  for  Japan,  382. 
American-Philippine  Financial  Commission,  921. 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  334,  669. 
Canadian-American   Commercial   Arbitration   Commis- 
sion, 777. 
Caribbean  Commission,  29,  64,  65,  165,  920,  1052,  1055, 

1100,  1145. 
Caribbean  Tourist  Development  Association,  735. 
CITEJA,  534,  573,  629,  662,  721,  753,  814,  843,  879,  892, 

894,  939. 
Committee  for  Financing  Foreign  Trade,  111. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  1075. 
Cotton  Study  Group,  International,  1078. 
Economic  Commission  for  Balkans  and  Finland,  620, 

656,  712,  745,  747. 
Economic  Commission  for  Italy,  532,  710. 
Emergency  Food  Council,  International,  363,  578. 
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Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  international— Continued. 
European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organization,  180, 
246,  1100,  1145,  1175.  nnn    ^ 

Far  Eastern  Commission.  29,  48,  162,  222,  35S,  383,  455, 

491,  572,  628,  753,  939,  1144,  1177. 
Fisheries  Commission,  International,  1071. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of : 
Meetings  in  New  York,  721,  755,  892,  999,  1051,  1082, 

1083,  1099,  1144. 
Meetings  in  Paris,  29,  64,  107,  167. 
Meetings  of  Deputies,  29,  64,  107,  162,  1144,  1175,  1186. 
Informal  Policy  Committee  on  Germany,  292. 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency,  298,  563,  721,  892,  999, 

Inter- Allied   Trade  Board   for  Japan,   753,   939,   1051, 

1099,  1144,  1175. 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board,  108. 

Inter-American    Commercial    Arbitration    Commission, 
777. 

Inter- American  Commission  of  Women,  5th  assembly, 
332,  534,  662,  721,  753,  946, 1000,  1099. 

Inter-American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  108. 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute,  108. 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees,  56,  71,  7b, 
260,  358,  721,  814,  940,  1018,  1052,  1148,  1175. 

Inter-Governmental    Maritime   Consultative   Organiza- 
tion, 1093. 

International  Office  of  Public  Health,  Permanent  Com- 
mittee, 756. 

International   reconstruction,    financing,    committee   to 
make  report  and  recommendations  on,  33. 

Joint  Inventory  Commission,  866. 

Joint  Soviet-American  Commission,  670. 

Maritime  Consultative  Council,  United,  64,  534,  573,  631, 
662,  720,  752,  813,  1002,  1092. 

Military  Tribunal,  International,  364,  771,  776,  856,  865, 
954. 

Palestine  Committee,  228. 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  108. 

Petroleum  Commission,  International,  proposed,  869. 

Political  and  Territorial  Commission  for  Italy,  570. 

Preparatory  Committee  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Employment,  1055. 

Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  Tripartite,  Commission 
for,  563,  563n. 

Rubber  Study  Group,  3d  meeting,  814,  844,  895,  940,  999, 
1054. 

Telegraph  Consulting  Committee,  International,  753,  814, 
846. 

Tin,  Combined  Committee,  195,  663,  1186. 

UNRRA  35,  64,  107,  162,  222,  243,  248,  260,  268,  330,  358, 

1523,  645,  842,  929,  1000,  1032,  1107,  1134,  1146,  1148, 
1156. 
Wheat  Council,  International,  12th  and  13th  sessions, 
107,  165,  359,  1176. 
World  Food  Board,  proposed,  329. 
Commissions,  committees,  etc.,  national: 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,  646. 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related  Problems, 

107,  162,  222,  261,  266,  334,  518,  669. 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  32. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's  Evaluation  Board,  116,  273,  275. 
National  Advisory  Council,  33,  111. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  356,  491,  598,  633, 

683,  995,  1016. 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission,  478. 
President's  Evaluation  Commission,  115,  272,  275. 
Protection  and  Salvage  of  Artistic  and  Historic  Monu- 
ments in  Europe,  American  Commission  for,  385. 
Rubber,  Inter-Agency  Policy  Committee  on,  700,  1054. 
State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  47,  292. 
Commodity  Committee,  Interim,  resolution  on,  adopted  by 

Preparatory  Committee  of  ITO,  1055. 
Communications.     See  Information;   Mails;  Telecommu- 
nications. 
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Conciliation  treaty,  Albania  with  U.S.   (1928),  Albanian 

refusal  to  recognize,  914. 
Conferences,  congresses,  etc.  (see  also  name  of  conference; 
United  Nations)  : 
Air-services  agreement,  U.S.  and  Mexico,  dates  of  discus- 
sions, 29,  64,  107,  162,  222,  261. 
Allied-Swedish  negotiations  on  German  external  assets, 

29,  64,  107,  162,  174. 
Armament,  limitation  of  (1921-22),  978. 
Bizonal  arrangements  for  Germany,  U.S.-U.K.  meetings, 

266,  892,  910,  940,  1102. 
Broadcasting  conference,  four-power,  720,  753,  755,  813. 
Broadcasting,  world  high  frequency,  proposed,  945. 
Caribbean  archeologists,  1st  conference,  494. 
Caribbean  tourist  conference,  491,  492,  534,  572,  628,  662, 

735 
Cinematographic  art,  11th  international  exhibition,  406, 

408,  455,  491,  533. 
Copyright  conference,  inter-American,  29,  721. 
Danube  traffic,  proposed,  716,  986. 
Emergency    economic   committee   for   Europe,   housing 

committee,  752. 
Film  festival  (1st),  492,  534,  572,  628,  661. 
Food  Council,  International  Emergency,  29,  64,  107,  162, 

222,  363,  578,  752. 
Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  International  Union  of,  meet- 
ing of  Extraordinary  General  Assembly,  29,  64,  107, 
162,  222,  261. 
German  external  property  negotiations  with  Portgual 
and  Spain,  dates  of  meetings,  572,  813,  1051,  1099, 
1144,  1175. 
German-owned  patents  outside  Germany,  29,  64, 107, 162, 

222  297  300. 
Health  Office,  International,  211  n.,  454,  573,  628,  662, 

720,  752,  756,  813,  843,  892,  933. 
Higher  education,  emergency  problems  in,  118. 
Housing  and  town  planning,  18th  international  congress, 

331,  538,  572,  630,  662. 
Inter-American  medical  congress   (1st),  408,  455,  491, 

535,  814. 
Labor  statisticians,  6th  international  conference,  1053. 
Leprosy,  Pan  American  conference  on   (2d),  664,  677, 

720,  752,  813. 
Mining  engineering  and  geology,  Pan  American   (2d), 

534,  576,  630,  662,  720,  846. 
Montreux  convention,   proposed   conference   to   revise, 

U.S.  attitude,  422. 
Non-self-governing  territories  in  South  and  Southwest 
Pacific,   conference  for   establishment   of   regional 
advisory  commission  for,  1176. 
Palestine,  conference  of  U.S.-U.K.  Cabinet  Committees 

on,  107,  162,  222,  261,  266. 
Palestine  conference  of  Jewish  and  Arab  leaders  and 

representatives  of  U.K.,  380,  1105. 
Pan  American  Consultation  on  Cartography  (3d),  and 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
General  Assembly  (4th),  359,  406,  455. 
Pan    American   Institute  of   Geography    and   History, 
General  Assembly   (4th),  and  Pan  American  Con- 
sultation on  Cartography  (3d),  359,  406,  455. 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  107,  202,  205,  222,  251,  253,  269, 
313    318,  320,  352,  406,  491,  496,  532,  570,  572,  620, 
656,  661,  708,  710,  711,  714,  739,  741,  744,  746,  749, 
752. 
Physical  education,  Pan  American  (2d),  536,  572,  628, 

662,  720. 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  5th  congress, 

358,  361,  406,  455,  491,  534,  572,  628,  815. 
Postal  Union,  Universal  proposed,  816,  940,  1000,  1055, 
1144. 

Radiology,  inter-American  congress  of   (2d),  721,  753, 

814,  844,  893,  939. 
Resource  conservation  and  utilization,  United  Nations 

scientific  conference,  proposed,  623,  624,  933. 
Sanitary  conference,  Pan  American    (12th),  proposed, 

814,  940,  1175. 
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Conferences,  congresses,  etc. — Continued. 

Sanitary  education,  Pan  American  (2d),  proposed,  814, 

940,  1175. 
Scientific   Unions,   International   Council   of,   dates  of 

meeting  of  General  Assembly,  29,  64,  107,  162. 
Social  security,  inter-American  committee  on,  meeting 
of  medical  and  statistical  commissions,  893,  1052, 
1145,  1176. 
Sugar  Council,  29,  64,  107,  162,  222. 

Telecommunications,   five-power,   preliminary,  at  Mos- 
cow, 363,  459,  491,  534,  575,  628,  720,  943. 
Telecommunications,  world  plenipotentiary,  in  U.S.,  pro- 
posed, 363,  632. 
Telecommunications  Union,  International,  581,  632,  944. 
Tin,  534,  538,  572,  628,  662,  663. 
Tourist  organizations,  534,  537,  572,  628,  662,  896. 
Trade,  plans  for,  and  meeting  of  preparatory  committee, 
323,  506,  534,  628,  664,  754,  813,  999, 1055,  1056,  1188. 
U.S.-U.K.  meetings  on  bizonal  arrangements  for  Ger- 
many, 266,  892,  910,  940,  1102. 
Weights   and    measures,    international    committee   on, 

dates  of  meetings,  720,  813,  892. 
Whaling  conference,  844,  895,  940,  1001,  1101. 
Wool  talks,  international,  721,  753,  789,  814,  843,  894, 

942,  1163. 
World  telecommunication  conference,  459. 
Congress,  U.S. : 
British  loan: 

Joint  resolution  approving,  173. 

Letter  from  President  Truman  on  importance  of,  109. 
Dirksen  amendment  to  third  deficiency  appropriation 

bill,  35,  38. 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  333,  386. 
Fulbright  bill  on  surplus-property  sales  for  educational 

purposes,  262. 
House    Appropriations    Committee,    statement    by    Mr. 

Clayton  on  termination  of  UNRRA,  268. 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  letter  from 
President  Truman  on  importance  of  British  finan- 
cial agreement,  109. 
House  of  Representatives: 

Military  aid  to  China,  letter  from  Secretary  Byrnes 

to  Speaker  of  House,  recommending,  125. 
UNRRA  appropriation  bill,  adoption  of  amendment, 
letters  from  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Clayton 
to  president  of  Senate  and  Speaker  of  House  on 
Soviet  attitude,  35,  38. 
Legislation,  listed,  43,  79,  134,  190,  239,  287,  338,  519, 

558,  921. 
Messages  from  President  Truman : 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  transmittal  to 
Senate  of  protocol  transferring  functions  and  as- 
sets to  FAO,  74. 
Philippines,  treaty  of  general  relations  and  protocol, 

transmittal  to  Senate,  with  report,  282. 
Whaling,    international    agreement    (1937),   protocol 
amending,  transmittal  to  Senate,  with  report,  284. 
Military  aid  to  China,  letter  from  Secretary  Byrnes  to 

Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives,  125. 
Military  cooperation  bill,  inter-American,  statement  by 
Mr.  Butler  to  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
131. 
Philippines,    legislative    measures    affecting    relations 

with,  article  by  Mr.  Mill,  475. 
Publications.    See  Legislation  supra. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee: 

Statement  by  Mr.  Butler,  on  Inter-American  Military 

Cooperation  Bill,  131. 
Subcommittee  on  Jurisdiction  of  International  Court 
of  Justice,  on  S.J.  Res.  196,  statements  by  Mr. 
Acheson  and  Mr.  Fahy,  154,  157. 
Surplus  property : 
Disposal,  2d  and  3d  reports  on,  letters  of  transmittal, 

247,  968. 
Sales  for  educational  purposes  (Fulbright  bill),  262. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of, 
act  establishing,  387. 
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Congress,  U.  S. — Continued. 
UNESCO,  membership  from  U.S.  authorized,  259. 
UNRRA : 

Appropriation  bill,  adoption  of  amendment  to,  35,  38. 
Report  (8th),  letter  of  transmittal,  645. 
Termination,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  268. 
Connally,  Tom : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  delegate  to  General  Assembly,  221. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  205. 
Statements  and  remarks : 
General  Assembly  of  United  Nations,  on — 
Disarmament,  1084. 
Spanish  situation,  1086. 
Veto  question,  987. 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  on  problem  of  Trieste,  570, 
708. 
Connolly,  Gen.  Donald  H.,  appointment  as  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commissioner,  556. 
Constantinople  and  the  Straits,  article  on,  790. 
Consular  offices.    See  Foreign  Service,  U.S. 
Control  Commission,  Allied    (Bulgaria;  Rumania;  Hun- 
gary) : 
Economic  situation  in  Hungary,  229,  231,  265. 
Free  elections  in  Bulgaria,  818,  820. 
Statement  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  667. 
Control  Council  for  Germany,  Allied: 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Fahy,  852. 

Effectiveness,  statement  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  498. 
Proclamations  and  laws,  text,  859. 
Conventions.    See  Conferences ;  Treaties. 
Cooperation,  voluntary,  and  good  relationship,  proposed 
agreement  between  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,  U.S. 
attitude,  1188. 
Copenhagen  conference  of  FAO.    See  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization. 
Copyright  conference,  inter-American,  29,  721. 
Copyright  protection,  inter-American  convention  on,  sig- 
nature, 29. 
Cotton,  article  by  Mr.  Evans  on  U.S.  policy  regarding,  1075. 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee,  International,  1075. 
Cotton  Study  Group,  International,  1078. 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.    See  Foreign  Ministers. 
Court  of  Cassation,  Brussels,  Belgium,  address  by  Mr. 

Jackson,  377. 
Cramer,  Lawrence  W.,  appointment  as  first  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  Caribbean  Commission,  165. 
Crawford,  Johnson  Tal,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of 

Military  Tribunal  in  Germany,  1187. 
Credentials.    See  Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S. 
Crombie,  Capt.  William,  report  on  Yugoslav  attack  on  U.S. 

plane,  416. 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  tutor  for,  462. 
Cuba    (see   also   American    republics),    reciprocal   trade 
agreement,   with   U.S.    (1934),   and  protocols    (1939, 
1941),  tariff  preference,  question  of,  1188. 
Cultural,   Educational,   and   Scientific   Cooperation,  U.S. 

National  Commission.    See  ECOSOC. 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Information,  International,  Office  of. 

See  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs. 
Cultural  cooperation  (see  also  American  republics;  Carib- 
bean; China;  Education): 
Addresses  by — 
Mr.  Benton,  671. 
Mr.  Heindel,  1062. 
Chinese  fund  for  promotion  of  cultural  exchange  with 

U.S.,  549. 
Educational,    Scientific   and   Cultural   Organization   of 

United  Nations.     See  UNESCO. 
Visit  to  U.S.  of— 

Brazilian  leaders,  79,  132. 

Chinese  leaders,  234,  238,  556,  873. 

Colombian  archivist,  387. 

Czechoslovak  journalists,  281. 

Egyptian  journalists,  77. 

Greek  Prime  Minister  (Tsaldaris),  1189. 

Indian  industrialists,  180,  514. 
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Cultural  cooperation — Continued. 
Visit  to  U.S.  of— Continued. 
Nepalese  good-will  delegation,  237. 
Soviet  journalists,  124. 
Swiss  journalists,  134. 
Cultural  property,  conservation,  385. 
Cummins,  Edward  T.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

728 
Curitiba,  Brazil,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  812. 
Curran,  Alice  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Currency  (see  also  Finance)  : 
Gold.    See  Gold. 

Money  order  convention,  U.S.  and  Albania  (1932),  Al- 
banian refusal  to  recognize,  914. 
Par  values : 
Albania,  385. 
Gold-  and  dollar-exchange  equivalents  of  Hungarian 

"forint",  281. 
Transactions  of  International  Monetary  Fund,  575, 

576,  1173. 
United  States  dollar: 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury    (Snyder) 
to  Managing  Director  of  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  (Gutt),  576. 
Table  showing,  1174. 
Customs.    See  Tariff. 
Czechoslovakia   (see  also  Europe)  : 
Danubian  vessels,  question  of  ownership  of.  action  by 

ECOSOC,  716,  987. 
Journalists  visit  to  U.S.,  281. 
Nationalization  program  in : 
Article  by  Dr.  Oatman,  1027. 
Compensation  claims,  1003,  1004. 
Opening  of  U.S.  Consulate  General  at  Bratislava,  431. 
Property  in,  U.S.,  instructions  regarding — 
Filing  claims,  1003. 
Tax  returns,  915, 1031,  1108. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  policy  and  compensation  for  nationalized 

properties,  text  of  U.S.  note,  1004. 
Mutual  aid,  with  U.S.  (1942),  adherence,  1005. 
Peace,  with  Hungary,  remarks  by  Ambassador  Smith 

at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  744. 
Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  Ger- 
man action,  5-power  agreement,  text,  71. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  392. 

Dairen,  China,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  42. 
Damages.     See  Claims ;  Reparation. 
Danube,  international  traffic  on  the : 
Action  taken  by  ECOSOC : 

Czech  and  Yugoslav  vessels,  question  of  ownership, 

716,  987. 
Proposals  and  resolutions,  658,  986. 
Discussed  in  letter  from   U.S.  Ambassador   Smith   to 

Soviet  Government,  230. 
Remarks  by  Senator  Vandenberg  at  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, 656,  711. 
David.   Paul  T.,   designation   as  U.S.   representative  on 

PICAO  committee,  897. 
de  Wolf,  Francis  Colt : 

Chairman  of  U.S.  delegation  to- 
Broadcasting  conference,  755. 
Telecommunications  conference,  363. 
Report  on  Moscow  telecommunications  conference,  943. 
Defense    sites    agreement    (1942),    return    of    bases    to 

Panama  by  U.S.,  in  accordance  with,  551. 
Demilitarization.     See  Germany;  Japan. 
Democracy,  oil  for  the  lamps  of,  address  by  Mr.  Russell, 

509. 
Denazification  of  Germany  and  Austria,  report  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  on  attitude  of  Foreign  Ministers,  170. 
Denmark : 

Christian  X,  remarks  at  opening  of  FAO  conference, 
2d  session,  491. 
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Denmark — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Friendship,    commerce    and    navigation,    with    U.S. 
(1826),  Danish  attitude  toward  Philippine  trade, 
596. 
Sanitary    convention    concerning    maritime     travel 
(19*26),  as  amended  (1944),  and  protocol,  acces- 
sion, 1022. 
Whaling   agreement,    international    (1937),   protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
Departmental  regulations : 

Acquisition   and  Distribution  Division    (D.R.   133.31), 

468. 
American   Republics,  Division   of  Research  for,   func- 
tions and  responsibilities  in  Office  of  American  Re- 
public Affairs    (D.R.  142.10),  470. 
Aviation  Division  (D.R.  131.11),  1023. 
Biographic  Information  Division    (D.R.  133.33),  468. 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related  Problems 

(D.R.  182.5),  518. 
Caribbean  Affairs,  Division  of  (D.R.  142.12),  730. 
Central  America  and  Panama  Affairs,  Division  of  (D.R. 

142.11),  730. 
Educational    Foundation,    Inc.,    Inter- American    (D.R. 

193.2),  1023. 
Europe,   Division   of  Research  for,   responsibilities  in 

Office  of  European  Affairs    (D.R.  141.30),  469. 
Far  East,  Division  of  Research  for,  responsibilities  in 

Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (D.R.  141.20),  469. 
Foreign  Service,  Board  of  (D.R.  182.7),  971. 
Foreign    Service  personnel,   training   of    (D.R.   324.3), 

518. 
Historical  Policy  Research,  Division  of   (D.R.  132.23), 

729. 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  International  Office 

of   (D.R.  132.10  and  132.16),  517,  557. 
Intelligence,  Advisory  Committee  on  (D.R.  183.5),  471. 
Intelligence,  International  and  Functional,  Division  of 

(D.R.  133.22),  466. 
Intelligence  activities,  interdepartmental,  State  Depart- 
ment participation  (D.R.  182.4),  471. 
Intelligence    Collection    and    Dissemination,    Office    of 

(D.R.  133.30),  468. 
Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison,  Office  of   (D.R. 

133.20),  465. 
Intelligence  Coordination  Division    (D.R.  133.21),  466. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of  (D.R.  193.3),  875. 
Inter- American  Affairs,  Office  of    (D.R.   193.1),  731. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Special,  Division  of,  functions 
in    Office    of    American    Republic    Affairs     (D.R. 
142.10),  470. 
Inter-American  Navigation   Corporation    (D.R.   193.1), 

731. 
Inter-American  Transportation,  Institute  (D.R.  193.1), 

731. 

Legal  Adviser,  Office  of  (D.R.  116.1),  691,  874,  1115. 

Map  Intelligence,  Division  of  (D.R.  133.23),  467. 

Munitions  Division  (D.R.  123.7),  730. 

Near  East  and  Africa,  Division  of  Research  for,  respon- 
sibilities in  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Af- 
fairs (D.R.  141.10),  468. 

Prencinradio,  Inc.  (D.R.  193.1),  731. 

Presentation  Division  (D.R.  121.11),  517. 

Protocol,  Division  of  (D.R.  121.10),  516. 

Public  Affairs,  Office  of  (D.R.  132.20),  728. 

Public  Liaison,  Division  of  (D.R.  132.21),  728. 

Public  Studies,  Division  of  (D.R.  132.22),  729. 

Publications,  Division  of  (D.R.  132.24),  729. 

Publications  Commission,  National  Historical  (D.R. 
185  1 )    1195. 

Reference  Division  (D.R.  133.32),  468. 

Research  and  Intelligence,  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary for  (D.R.  133.1),  465. 

Shipping  Division  (D.R.  131.12),  1023. 

Telecommunications  Division  (D.R.  131.13),  1023. 

Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Committee  on  (DJEt. 
182.6),  874. 
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Dependent  areas,  standards  of  social  policy   as   recom- 
mended by  ILO,  President  Truman's  message  to  Con- 
gress, 235. 
Detention  of  U.S.  citizens,  in — 

Enemy  countries,  claims  for  mistreatment  during  deten- 
tion period,  427. 
Yugoslavia,  protest  by  U.S.,  232,  415,  504. 
Devastated  Areas,   Subcommission  of  ECOSOC  on  Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction  of,  221,  261,  323,  358,  455,  533, 
572,  026,  716,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Diplomatic  property  in  U.S.,  German  and  Japanese,  con- 
trol (Ex.  Or.  9760),  237. 
Diplomatic  relations,  with — 
Bolivia,  new  government,  385. 
Yemen,  agreement,  signature,  94. 
Diplomatic  representatives  in  U.S.,  credentials,  180,  234, 

515,  551,  657,  727,  911,  1114,  1158. 
Dirksen  amendment.     See  UNRRA. 
Disarmament.    See  Germany ;  Japan. 
Displaced  persons  and  refugees    (see  also   Intergovern- 
mental Committee  on  Refugees;  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion) : 
Agencies  assisting : 

Joint  UNRRA-United  Nations  Planning  Commission, 

260. 
United  States  agencies,  report  to  President  Truman 

on,  381. 
UNRRA : 
Articles  by — 

Mr.  Persinger,  523,  1032. 
Mr.  Preu,  250. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  La  Guardia,  358. 
Albania : 

Denial  of  exit  permits  to  U.S.  citizens,  581,  764. 
Refusal   to   recognize   agreement   with   U.S.    (1926), 
on  passport  visa  fees  for  non-immigrants,  914. 
Arrival  in  U.S.  of — 
Estonians,  826,  914. 
Europeans,  381,  1184. 
U.S.  repatriates  from  Poland,  1151. 
Austrian  problem : 

Attitude  of  Foreign  Ministers,  171. 
U.S.  aid,  864  n. 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian    problem    on    resettlement    of 

minority  groups,  744. 
Estonians,  immigration  visas  for,  826,  914. 
Europeans,  immigration  to  U.S.,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  381,  670,  826,  914,  1184. 
Jews : 

Admission    to    Palestine.      See    Cabinet    Committee; 

Palestine. 
Non-repatriable,  reparation  for,  56,  71. 
Non-repatriable  victims  of  German  action,  five-power 

agreement,  text,  71. 
Prisoners  of  war : 

Application  of  Geneva  convention  (1929),  761. 
Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries  for 

labor  performed  as,  427. 
Repatriation  of,  U.S.  position  on,  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes,  1106. 
Yugoslavia,  use  of  U.S.  citizens  in  slave  labor,  and  de- 
nial of  exit  permits,  761. 
Dodecanese,  decision  of  Foreign  Ministers,  regarding  dis- 
position, 169. 
Dollar  exchange.    See  Currency. 
Dominican  Republic  (see  also  American  republics)  : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agreements  drawn  up  at  Chicago  (1944)  : 
Air  transport,  international,  denunciation,  970. 
Convention,  ratification,  337. 
Most-favored-nation   treatment   in   customs   matters, 
with  U.S.  (1924),  Dominican  Republic  attitude  to- 
ward Philippine  trade,  691. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning    maritime    travel 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation (1933),  as  amended  (1944),  accession  to 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
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Dominican  Republic — Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 

Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation  (1933),  as 
amended  (1944),  adherence,  552. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Butler,  George  H.),  appointment,  134. 
Donnell,  Forrest  C.   (U.S.  Senator),  exchange  of  letters 
with  Secretary  Byrnes,  on  constitutionality  of  British 
financial  agreement,  110. 
Dorr,  Russell,  H.,  U.S.  representative  on  Tripartite  Com- 
mission for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  563  n. 
Dort,  Dallas  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 
Double-taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  discussions,  73,  173,  677. 

France,  exchange  of  notes,  and  signature,  40,  827,  1187. 
Luxembourg,  discussions,  73,  173,  677. 
Netherlands,  discussions,  73,  173,  687. 
Philippines,  negotiations,  1060. 
South  Africa,  signature,  1192. 

U.K.    (1945),  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification, 
238. 
Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan,  appointment  as  U.S.  alternate 

to  General  Assembly,  221. 
Doull,  Dr.  James  A.,  appointed  U.S.  representative  to  In- 
ternational Oflice  of  Public  Health,  Permanent  Com- 
mittee, 756. 
Dreyfus,  Louis  G.,  Jr.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to 

Sweden,  285. 
Dulles,  John  Foster : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  alternate  to  General  Assembly,  221. 
Statement  on  trusteeship  system,  U.S.  position  on,  991. 
Dunn,  James  C,  appointment  as  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Italy, 

239. 
Durango,  Mexico,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  134,  190. 

Earthquake  areas  in  Peru,  inspection  by  U.S.  Ambassador 

(Cooper),  1067. 
Eaton,  Charles  A.,  appointment  as  U.  S.  alternate  to  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  221. 
ECITO.     See  European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organi- 
zation. 
Economic  Affairs,  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Clayton  as  Under  Secretary,  338. 
Establishment,  387. 
Economic  agreements  and  treaties  concluded  bv  U.S.S.R. 

in  1945,  article  by  Dr.  Fisher,  391. 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  659, 

718,  891,  1000,  1145,  1176. 
Economic  and    Social  Council   of  United  Nations.     See 

ECOSOC. 
Economic  Commission  for  the  Balkans  and  Finland,  re- 
marks at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  by — 
Mr.  Thorp,  620,  747. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  656,  712,  744. 
Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas,  Subcom- 
mission of  ECOSOC,  221,  261,  323,  358,  455,  533,  572, 
626,  716,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Economic   Security  Policy,  Office  of,  federal  regulation, 
authorizing  Director  of  Office  to  accept  reparation 
payments  to  U.S.,  873. 
Economics  (see  also  Finance)  : 

Economic  and  Employment  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  659, 

718,  891,  1000,  1145,  1176. 
Economic  missions: 
Greek,  to  U.S.,  426. 
United  States,  to — 
Germany,  726. 
Greece,  1151. 
Japan,  823. 
Emergency  economic  committee  for  Europe,  meeting  of 

housing  committee,  752. 
Rehabilitation  of  Germany   (see  also  Bizonal  arrange- 
ments), 227,  266,  295,  1184. 
Resource  conservation  and  utilization,  U.S.  draft  resolu- 
tion proposing  international  conference,  text,  623. 
Situation  in  Hungary,  229,  231,  263,  638,  746. 
U.S.  aid  to  Austria,  864  n. 
U.S.  aims  in  policy  toward  Korea,  462. 
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Economics — Continued. 
U.S.  foreign  economic  policy,  addresses  by — 
Mr.  Acheson,  1107. 
Mr.  Clayton,  320,  950. 
ECOSOC    (Economic  and   Social  Council  of  United  Na- 
tions) : 
Commissions,  committees,  etc. : 

Drafting  Committee  of  ITO,  Preparatory  Committee. 

See  Trade  Organization,  International. 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission : 

Dates  of  meetings,  tentative,  1000,  1145,  1176. 
Establishment  of  Subcommission  on  Economic  De- 
velopment, U.S.  proposal  concerning,  659. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member   (Lubin),  appointment,  891. 
Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas,  Sub- 
commission  on : 
Dates  of  meetings  at  London,  261,  358,  455,  533,  572. 
Dates  of  meetings  at  Geneva,  tentative,  1000,  1100, 

1176. 
Establishment,  323. 
Functions,  221. 
Reports,  323,  626,  716. 
U.S.  member  (Lubin)  and  advisers,  221. 
Finances,  Committee  on,  report  on  IRO,  258,  260. 
Fiscal  Commission : 

Establishment,  717,  933. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Bartelt),  appointment,  891. 
Human  Rights  Commission : 

^        Dates  of  meetings,  tentative,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1016. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Roosevelt),  891. 
Interim  Commodiiv  Committee,  resolution  on,  adopted 

by  Preparatory  Committee  of  ITO,  1055. 
Narcotic  Drugs : 
Agenda,  1050. 
Articles  by — 

Mr.  Morlock,  885. 
Mr.  Mulliken,  1015. 
Dates  of  meetings,  720,  844,  940,  1099,  1144. 
Opium  smoking  in  the  Far  East,  draft  resolution, 

text,  1170. 
U.S.  representatives,  1050. 
Non-governmental  Organizations,  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation with: 
Dates  of  meetings,  330,  358,  406;  tentative,  1052, 

1176. 
Relation  with  other  agencies,  717. 
Report  of  Mr.  Winant,  324. 
Population  Commission : 

Dates  of  meetings,  tentative,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1018. 
Establishment,  717,  933. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Hauser),  appointment,  891. 
Social  Commission : 
Dates  of  meetings,  tentative,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1017. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 

U.S.  member  (Altmeyer),  appointment,  891. 
Statistical  Commission  : 
Dates  of  meetings,  814,  1052,  1176. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Rice),  appointment,  891. 
Status  of  Women : 
Dates  of  meetings,  tentative,  1052,  1145,  1176. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1018. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Kenyon),  appointment,  891. 
Transport  and  Communications : 
Dates  of  meetings,  1052,  1100,  1176. 
Membership,  listed,  718. 
U.S.  member  (Baker),  appointment,  891. 


ECOSOC— Continued. 

Commissions,  committees,  etc. — Continued. 
U.S.  members  of  commissions  and  committees,  ap- 
pointment by  President  Truman,  891. 
Council  session  (3d)  : 
Agenda,  provisional,  405. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  107,  358,  455,  533,  661. 
Report  of  U.S.  representative  (Winant)  to  Secretary 

Byrnes,  932. 
Summary,  715. 
Council   session    (4th),   dates   of  meetings,   scheduled, 

1052,  1100,  1145,  1176. 
Danube,  international  traffic  on : 
Draft  resolution,  658. 
Proposed  conference,  986. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, assistance  to,  proposed  resolution,  658. 
Progress  made  by  Council,  statement  by  Mr.  Winant,  26. 
Reports  of  Mr.  Winant  to  Secretary  Byrnes,  322,  404, 

932. 
Resource  conservation  and  utilization,  U.S.  proposal  for 
conference  on.    See  Resource  conservation. 
Ecuador  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.   (Yllescas),  credentials,  1158. 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 

and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 

(1933),   as  amended    (1944),   signing  of  protocols 

prolonging,  337. 

Eddy,  Col.  William  A.,  appointment  as  Special  Assistant  to 

Secretary  of  State,  286. 
Education   (see  also  Conferences;  UNESCO)  : 
Fellowship  and  travel  grants  for — 

Foreign  students  in  U.S.,  429,  430,  550. 
U.S.  students  abroad,  430,  871,  1189. 
National  War  College,  515,  837,  949. 
Surplus-property  sales  to  promote  education  (Fulb right 

bill),  statement  by  Mr.  Benton,  262. 
Training    of    U.S.    Foreign    Service    personnel.      See 

Foreign  Service. 
U.S.  cooperation  abroad : 
Germany : 

Education  mission  to : 
Delegation,  listed,  429. 
Report,  764. 
Long-range  policy  statement  for  re-education  in,  428. 
Korea,  462. 

Peru,  Army  Air  Forces  mission  to,  727. 
Philippine  training  program,  964. 
Educational     Foundation,     Inc.,     Inter- American     (D.R. 

193.2),  functions  and  organization,  1023. 
Edwards,  Corwin  D.,  head  of  mission  on  Japanese  com- 
bines, 823. 
Egypt : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Hassan),  credentials,  727. 
Commercial    agreement    with    U.S.     (1930),    Egyptian 

attitude  toward  Philippine  trade,  431. 
Elevation  of  Missions  at  Cairo  and  Washington  to  rank 

of  Embassy,  727. 
Journalists,  visit  to  U.S.,  77. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Tuck),  appointment,  727. 
El  Pato  air  base,  transfer  from  U.S.,  to  Peru,  866. 
Elections : 

Bulgaria,  exchange  of  letters  between — 
Major  General  Robertson  and  Colonel  General  Bir- 

yusov,  820. 
Secretary  Byrnes  and  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  818. 
Greece,  revision  of  electoral  lists,  and  plebiscite,  Allied 

missions  to  observe,  424. 
Poland,  protests  by  U.S.  on  conduct  of,  422,  1057. 
Rumania,  protests  by  U.S.  on  conduct  of,  851,  967,  1057. 
Venezia  Giulia,  arrangements  for,  409. 
Elizalde,  Joaquin  M.,  credentials  as  Philippine  Ambassa- 
dor to  U.S.,  234. 
Embassies,  U.S.    See  Foreign  Service. 
Emergency  Food  Council,  International.    See  under  Food. 
Employment   and    trade   conference,   international.     See 
Trade  and  employment. 
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Engineering,  mining.    See  Mining  engineering. 
Bnglesby,  Thomas  H.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

338. 
Entrance  visas.     See  Passports. 
Erhardt,  John  G.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Minister  to  Austria, 

285. 
Ernie  Pule,  arrival  from  Poland  with   repatriated  U.S. 

citizens,  1151,  1184. 
Espinosa,  J.  Manuel,  article  on  exchange  of  professors 

between  U.S.  and  other  American  republics,  89. 
Estate-tax  conventions   to  which  U.S.   is  a   party.    See 

Double-taxation  conventions. 
Estonian  refugees,  immigration  visas  for,  statements  by 

President  Truman,  826,  914. 
Etheridge,  Mark  F.,  appointment  as  U.S.  representative 
on  commission  of  investigation  of  border  violations, 
Security  Council  of  United  Nations,  1172  n. 
Ethiopia,  commerce  treaty  with  U.  S.   (1914),  Ethiopian 

attitude  toward  Philippine  trade,  235. 
Europe  (see  also  the  individual  countries)  : 

Artistic  and  historic  monuments  in,  American  commis- 
sion for  protection  of,  transfer  of  functions,  385. 
Cession  of  territory,  discussed  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  500. 
Displaced    persons    and    refugees    in.      See    Displaced 

persons. 
Economic  reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas,  Subcom- 

mission  on.     See  ECOSOC. 
Gasoline  rations  in  five  countries  for  U.S.  motorists,  180. 
Nazi  war  criminals.    See  War  criminals. 
Occupying  forces,  proposals  for  limitation,  1082. 
Prisoners  of  war : 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries  for 

labor  performed  as,  427. 
Repatriation  of,  U.S.  position  on,  statement  by  Sec- 
retary Byrnes,  1106. 
Reconstruction  of,  U.S.  financial  aid  in,  950. 
UNRRA  activities.     See  UNRRA. 

U.S.  aims  and  policies  in,  address  by  Secretary  Byrnes, 
665. 
Europe,  Division  of  Research  for,  responsibilities  in  Office 

of  European  Affairs  ( D.R.  141.30) ,  469. 
European      Central      Inland      Transport      Organization 
(ECITO) : 
Council  meeting,  6th  session,  1100,  1145,  1175. 
Gasoline  rations  for  American  motorists,  180. 
Recommendations  to  OFLC,  246. 
European-Mediterranean   region,   air-traffic  control  com- 
mittee, of  PICAO,  662,  752,  843,  892,  1101. 
Evaluation  Board,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff's.    See  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff. 
Evaluation    Commission,    President's.      See    President's 

Evaluation  Commission. 
Evans,  Allan,  designation  in  State  Department,  1195. 
Evans,  James  Gilbert,  articles: 
U.S.  cotton  foreign  policy,  1075. 
U.S.  wool  import  policy,  783. 
Evatt,  H.  V.   (Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs), 
letter  to  Secretary-General  of  United  Nations,  on  vot- 
ing procedure  in  Security  Council,  256  n. 
Examinations  for  Foreign  Service  officers,  application  re- 
quirements for  servicemen,  veterans,  and  government 
employees,  133. 
Exchange  of  professors  between  U.S.  and  other  American 

republics,  article  by  Mr.  Espinosa,  89. 
Exchange-students    program,    promotion    through    funds 

from  surplus-property  sales,  262. 
Executive  orders : 
Air  Coordinating  Committee,   establishment    (Ex.   Or. 

9781),  646. 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  termination  (Ex.  Or.  9788), 

826. 
Designating  public  international  organizations  entitled 
to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immu- 
nities (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
German  and  Japanese  diplomatic  and  consular  property 
in  U.S.  (Ex.  Or.  9760),  237. 
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Executive  orders — Continued. 

Philippine   Alien    Property   Administration,    establish- 
ment (Ex.  Or.  9789),  826. 
Executives'  Club,  Chicago,  111.,  address  by  Mr.  Braden, 

539. 
Exit  permits.    See  Passports. 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington: 

Credit  to  Greece,  discussions  regarding  early  utiliza- 
tion, 426. 
Credit  to  Poland,  335. 
Loans  authorized  by,  table  showing,  597. 
Export-import  mission  to  Germany,  726. 
External  assets,  German,  Allied-Swedish  negotiations  on, 

29,  64,  107,  162,  174. 
Extradition  treaty,  Albania  with  U.S.  (1933),  Albanian  re- 
fusal to  recognize,  914. 

Fahy,  Charles : 
Address  on  the  lawyer  in  military  government  of  Ger- 
many, 852. 
Statement  on  jurisdiction  of  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, 157. 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  assistance  in  world  food 

crisis,  32. 
FAO.    See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United 

Nations. 
Far  East  (see  also  Far  Eastern  Commission;  and  the  in- 
dividual countries)  : 
American  business  with,  address  by  Mr.  Vincent,  959. 
Arrival  of  students  in  U.S.,  429. 
Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas,  Subcom- 

mission  on.    See  ECOSOC. 
Opium  smoking,  suppression  of,  U.S.-U.K.  notes  and  draft 

resolution  on,  1165,  1170. 
Tin  mines,  U.S.  missions  cooperate  in  rehabilitation, 

article  by  Mr.  Barnet,  195. 
UNRRA  activities,  discussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Stillwell, 

929. 
U.S.  policy  in,  article  by  Mr.  Noble,  975. 
Far  East,   Division   of  Research  for,   responsibilities  in 

Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (D.R.  141.20),  469. 
Far  Eastern  Commission : 
Allied  looted  property  in  Japan,  163. 
Comments  by  Mr.  Atcheson,  383. 

Dates  of  meetings,  29,  222,  358,  491,  572,  628,  939,  1144. 
Establishment  of  Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan, 

753. 
Exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  U.N. 

nationals,  text  of  policy  on,  455. 
Functions,  discussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Hilldring,  48. 
Liaison  with  SCAP,  164. 

Reparations  removal  policy  in  Japan,  interim,  629,  1178. 
Taxation  of  aliens  by  Japan,  162. 
Trade  unions  in  Japan,  principles  for,  1177. 
Farrar,  Victor  J.,  982. 

Farriss,  James  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  338. 
Federal  Regulations,  Code  of,  Title  22,  authority  to  accept 

reparations  payment  under,  873. 
Fellowship  and  travel  grants  for  students  from — 
Near  East  and  Far  East,  429,  550. 
Philippines,  430. 
Fetter,  Frank  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  287. 
Film  festival,  international  (1st)  : 
Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  661. 
Purpose,  492. 

U.S.  representative  (Barry),  492. 
Finance  (see  also  Economics)  : 

Committee  for  Financing  Foreign  Trade,  111. 
Committee  on  Finances  of  proposed  IRO,  258,  260. 
Foreign  loans : 

British.    See  Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K. 
Hungary,  638. 
Philippines,  477,  1190. 
Poland,  335. 

Siam,  invitation  to  U.S.  capital  for  development  of 
mineral  resources  in,  550. 
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Finance — Continued. 

Foreign  loans — Continued. 
Table   showing   those   authorized   by   Export-Import 
Bank,  597. 
International  Bank  and  Fund.    See  International  Bank ; 

International  Monetary  Fund. 
Italian  stock  securities  in  U.S.,  conversion  of,  232. 
Occupation  zones  in  Germany,  cost  to  U.S.,  266  n. 
Philippine  National   Bank  reinstates  pre-war  deposits 
of  U.S.  citizens,  271. 
Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K. : 
Approval  by  Congress: 
Exchange  of  notes  between  Acting  Secretary  Acheson 

and  British  Ambassador,  172. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  172. 
Text  of  joint  resolution,  173. 
Constitutionality  of,  exchange  of  letters  between  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  and  Senator  Donnell,  110. 
Importance  to  international  economic  cooperation: 
Cablegram  from  Secretary  Byrnes,  109. 
Letter  from  President  Truman  to  chairman  of  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  109. 
Financial    Commission,    American-Philippine,    establish- 
ment, 921. 
Finland : 

Economic  Commission  for,  656,  712,  745. 

Peace  treaty  with  Allies,  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 

meeting  to  draft,  755. 
Reparation,  reduction  in,  U.S.  proposal  at  Paris  Peace 

Conference,  744. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  393. 
Fiscal  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  717,  718,  891,  933. 
Fisher,  Raymond  H.,  article  on  agreements  and  treaties 

concluded  by  U.S.S.R.  in  1945 :  391. 
Fisheries  Commission,  International  appointment  of  U.S. 

member  (James),  1071. 
"Five  Freedoms  of  the  Air",   incorporation   into  inter- 
national air  agreements,  1008. 
Food  (see  also  FAO;  UNRRA)  : 
Agreements,  U.S.  and — 
Brazil,  464,  690,  872. 
Peru,  1153. 
Coffee : 
Agreement  with  Brazil,  464,  690,  872. 
Coffee  Board,  Inter-American,  108. 
Destination  of  exports  from  U.S.,  1945-46,  table  show- 
ing, 122. 
Emergency  Food  Council,  International : 
Continuance  of  controls,  578. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162,  222,  752. 
Membership,  listed,  363. 
Food-supplv  program,  relation  to  proposed  termination 

of  UNRRA,  224. 
Relief  shipments  from  U.S.,  1945-46,  report  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson,  and  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  119. 
Sugar  Council,  international  meeting  of,  dates  of,  29, 

64,  107,  162,  222. 
U.S.  aims  in  policy  toward  Korea,  462. 
U.S.  shipments  to  Japan,  SCAP  report,  128. 
Wheat,  U.S.  shipments  abroad,  31,  779,  1058. 
World  needs : 

Article  by  Mr.  Stillwell,  927. 
U.S.  contribution,  31. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations: 
Conferences : 

Annual  session  (2d  session),  at  Copenhagen: 
Agenda,  361. 

Dates  of  meetings,  330,  406,  455,  533. 
Officers,  491. 

U.S.  delegation,  listed,  362. 
Preparatory  Commission,  at  Washington : 
Article  by  Mr.  Wall,  905. 

Dates  of  meetings,  662,  753,  813,  999,  1099,  1175. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  844. 


Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  United  Nations- 
Continued. 
Membership : 

Admittance  requirements,  357. 

Applications  from  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland,  357. 
Relation  to  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee, 

discussed  by  Mr.  Evans,  1078. 
Statistical  data,  258. 

Transfer  of  functions  and  assets  of  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  at  Rome  to,  74,  362,  514. 
United  Nations  assistance  to,  U.S.  resolution  proposing, 

658. 
World  food  board,  proposed,  329. 
Foreign  Agriculture,  544. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  42,  134,  387,  647,  963 
Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner : 

Resignation  of  Mr.  McCabe  and  appointment  of  General 

Connolly,  556. 
Surplus  property  disposal: 
Article  on,  243. 
Irregularities  in  sales  in  Japan,  answer  to  charges  of, 

463. 
Report    (2d  and  3d),   transmittal  to  Congress,  247, 
968. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of: 

New  York  conference  (Nov.  4-Dec.  12)  : 

Dates  of  meetings,  721,  892,  999,  1051,  1099, 1144. 
Occupation   forces,   European,   proposals   for   limita- 
tion, 1083. 
Peace  treaties: 

Austria  and  Germany,  discussion,  1082. 
Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania, 
drafting,  755. 
Proposed  agenda  for  next  meeting,  1082. 
Paris  conference  (June  15-July  12)  : 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107. 
Report  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  167. 
Foreign  Ministers,  Council  of,  Deputies  of: 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162,  1144,  1175. 
Deputies  for  Austria  and  Germany,  appointment,  1186. 
Foreign  policy,  U.S.  addresses  and  articles  by :  Mr.  Hender- 
son, 590 ;  Mr.  Heindel,  1062 ;  Mr.  Mulliken,  1011 ;  Mr. 
Noble,  975 ;  Mr.  Russell,  948 ;  President  Truman,  577, 
911. 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  New  York,  N.Y.,  address  by 

Senator  Austin,  16. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (1931),  vols.  I  and 

II :  982,  1064. 
Foreign  Service,  Philippine,  discussed  in  article  by  Mr. 

Mill,  479. 
Foreign  Service,  U.S.  (see  also  Diplomatic)  : 
Ambassadors : 

Appointment:  Australia  (Butler,  Robert),  134;  China 
(Stuart),  134;  Dominican  Republic  (Butler, 
George  H),  134;  Egypt  (Tuck),  727;  Haiti  (Titt- 
mann),  134;  Italy  (Dunn),  239;  Uruguay  (Mc- 
Gurk),  134. 
Return  to  U.S.  for  consultation:  Poland  (Lane),  724. 
Board  of: 

Appointments  to,  971. 

Functions  and  composition  (D.R.  182.7),  971. 
Consular  offices:  Arica,  Chile,  closing,  134;  Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia,  opening,  431;  Brazzaville,  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  closing,  42;  Cairo,  Egypt,  eleva- 
tion to  rank  of  Embassy,  727 ;  Canberra,  Australia, 
elevation  to  rank  of  Embassy,  126 ;  Curitiba,  Brazil, 
closing,  812 ;  Dairen,  China,  opening,  42 ;  Durango, 
Mexico,  closing,  134,  190 ;  GSteborg,  Sweden,  eleva- 
tion to  rank  of  Consulate  General,  285;  Horta, 
Azores,  closing,  431 ;  Krakow,  Poland,  opening,  134 ; 
Kunming,  China,  status  changed  from  Consulate 
General  to  Consulate,  516;  Man&os,  Brazil,  closing, 
239;  Manzanillo,  Mexico,  closing,  239;  New  Delhi, 
India,  elevation  to  rank  of  Embassy,  827,  971,  1001 ; 
Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras,  closing,  1158;  Puerto  la 
Cruz,  Venezuela,  change  of  name,  190;  Punta 
Arenas,  Chile,  closing,  1158;  San  Sebastian,  Spain, 
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Foreign  Service,  U.S. — Continued. 
Consular  offices — Continued. 

closing,  812 ;  Strasbourg,  France,  opening,  239 ;  Tai- 
pei, Taiwan  (Formosa),  opening,  285;  Tapachula, 
Mexico,  closing,  42 ;  Tirana,  Albania,  closing,  1001 ; 
Tsingtao,  China,  elevation  to  status  of  Consulate 
General,  603 ;  Vienna,  Austria,  elevation  to  rank  of 
Legation,  812. 
Deputy   Director   General    (Harrington),   appointment, 

971. 
Director  General  (Chapin),  appointment,  971. 
Embassy  at  Manila,  Philippines,  opening,  134. 
Examinations   for   servicemen,   veterans,    and   govern- 
ment employees,  133. 
Foreign  Service  of  tomorrow,  address  by  Mr.  Russell, 

947. 
Installations  in  Europe,  Mr.  Russell  to  inspect,  39. 
Ministers,  appointment:  Austria  (Erhardt),  285;  China 
(Butterworth),  190;  Sweden   (Dreyfus),  285;  Ye- 
men (Childs),  presentation  of  credentials,  690. 
Mission  at  Albania,  closing,  913. 
National  War  College,  515,  837,  949. 
Orientation  series,  339,  388,  472. 
Pay  increase,  statements  by  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Mr. 

Russell,  947,  948. 
Public-affairs  officer  in  Yugoslavia,  appointment  of  Mr. 

Thompson,  190. 
Reorganization,  provision  for,  387. 
Training  for  officers,  43,  135. 
Training  of  all  personnel  (D.R.  324.3),  518. 
Foreign  Service  Act : 
Benefits,  333,  948. 

Effective   date,    statement   by    Secretary    Byrnes,    947. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  386. 
Foreign  Service  Institute,  establishment,  334. 
Foreign  surplus  disposal.     See  Foreign  Liquidation  Com- 
missioner. 
"Forint",  gold-  and  dollar-exchange  equivalents  of,  281. 
Formosa,  opening  of  U.S.  consulate  at  Taipei  (Taiwan), 

285. 
France  (see  also  Europe)  : 

Agreement  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article  by  Dr.  Fisher, 

394. 
Hitler's  view  on  French  attitude.  German  document  on 

interview  with  Laval,  197. 
Tax  on  U.S.  assets  in,  provisions  for  payment,  914. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  with  U.S.,  U.K.,  and 

U.S.S.R.,  text,  175. 
Caribbean    Commission,    establishment,    with    U.S., 

U.K.,  and  Netherlands,  920. 
Commercial  relations,  with  U.S.S.R.   (1945),  text  of 

agreement  and  decree  promulgating,  553. 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  notes  and 

signature,  40,  827,  1187. 
German-owned    patents,    treatment    of,    with    U.S., 

Netherlands  and  U.K.,  text,  300. 
Radio  transmitters  near  Algiers,  arrangement  with 

U.S.  on  use  of,  conversations  regarding,  507. 
Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  Ger- 
man action,  five-power  agreement,  text,  71. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning     maritime     travel 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  naviga- 
tion    (1933),    as    amended     (1944),    signing  of 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
Whaling   agreement,    international    (1937),    protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Strasbourg,  opening,  239. 
U.S.  Consulate  General  at  Brazzaville,  French  Equa- 
torial Africa,  closing,  42. 
Franco  y  Bahamonde,  Gen.  Francisco,  resolutions  adopted 
by  General  Assembly  of  United  Nations  regarding, 
1085,  1143. 
Freedom  of  press.    See  Press. 

"French  Line",  attitude  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
on  establishment,  570. 


Friendship,  commerce  and  consular  rights,  treaty  between 

U.S.  and  Norway  (1928),  Norwegian  attitude  toward 

Philippine  trade,  38. 
Friendship,    commerce   and    navigation,    treaty   between 

U.S.  and  China,  signature,  866. 
Friendship,    commerce   and    navigation,    treaty   between 

U.S.  and  Denmark   (1826),  Danish  attitude  toward 

Philippine  trade,  596. 
Friendship  and  commerce,  treaty  between  U.S.  and  Yemen 

text  and  signature,  94. 
Frontier.    See  Boundaries. 
Fry,  Kenneth  D.,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Fulbright  bill  on  use  of  proceeds  from  surplus-property 

sales  for  educational  purposes,  statement  by  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, 262. 
Fund,  International  Monetary.    See  International  Mone 

tary  Fund. 
Fur,   U.S.   restrictive  quotas  on   imports  from   Canada 

denial  of  rumor,  1114. 

Gasoline  rations  for  U.S.  motorists  in  Europe,  180. 
General  Assembly,  Second  Part  of  First  Session  at  New 
York: 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.,  by — 

Under  Secretary  Acheson,  welcome  to  representatives 

750. 
Senator  Austin,  on  reduction  and  regulation  of  anna 

ments,  934. 

Secretary  Byrnes,  on  disarmament,  1138. 

Senator  Connally,  on — 

Reduction  of  armaments,  1084. 

Spanish  question,  resolution  regarding,  1085. 

Veto  question,  987. 

Mr.  Dulles,  on  trusteeship,  991. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt,  on  proposed  refugee  organization,  935 

President  Truman,  address  at  opening  session,  808. 

Agenda,  254,  327,  355,  718. 

Armaments,  regulation  and  reduction  of: 

Addresses  and  statements,  934,  1084,  1138. 

Principles  governing,  1137. 

Committees,  listed,  and  general  information,  325. 

International  Refugee  Organization,  U.S.  position  on 

discussed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  935. 
Meetings : 

Dates  of,  29,  64,  406,  491,  573,  662,  843,  892,  1051. 

Postponement  of,  letter  from  Mr.  Lie  to  Foreign  Min 

isters  regarding,  220. 

Opening  session,  address  by  President  Truman,  808. 

Radio  digest  of  proceedings  ( "United  Nations  Review" ) 

751. 
Relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development  Authority 

103. 

Spanish  situation   (see  also  Security  Council),  resolu- 
tions regarding,  1085,  1143. 
Trusteeship  system,   U.S.   position,   statement  by   Mr 

Dulles,  991. 
U.S.  delegation,  appointments,  161,  221. 
Veto  question : 
Proposed  for  agenda  by  Australian  Minister  of  State 

256  n. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Connally,  987. 
Geodesv  and  Geophysics,  International  Union  of,  dates  of 

meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162,  222,  261. 
Geography  and  History,  4th  General  Assembly  of  Pan 

American  Institute  of,  359,  406,  455. 
Geology   and   mining,   2d  Pan  American   congress.     See 

Mining  engineering  and  geology. 
Georgiev,  Kimon    (Bulgarian  Prime  Minister),  letter  to 

Secretary  Byrnes,  on  free  elections,  819. 
German  documents : 

Program  for  publication  by  State  Department,  690. 
Texts  of  translations,  57,  197,  399,  480,  564,  607,  695 
1040. 
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German  external  property  negotiations  with  Portugal  and 
Spain,  dates  of  meetings,  572,  813,  1051,  1099,  1141, 
1175. 
Germany  : 

Aims  and  policies  of  U.S.  in,  statements  by  Secretary 

Bvrnes.  496,  067. 
Allied  Control  Council  for,  498.  852,  859. 
Allied  four-power  control  on  zonal  basis,  weaknesses, 

discussed  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  171. 
Assets  in  Austria : 

Soviet  order  regarding,  123  n. 

U.S.  prepared  to  renounce  share  in,  text  of  note, 
123. 
Assets  in  Sweden,  Allied-Swedish  negotiations  on,  29, 
'    64,  107,  162,  174. 

Bizonal  arrangements  for,  U.S.-U.K.  meetings : 
Agreement : 

Discussions,  266,  910. 
Text  and  signature,  1102. 
Date  of  meeting,  892. 

Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  94U. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  941. 
Demilitarization  of,  addresses  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  170, 

667,  113S.  .. 

Diplomatic  property  in  U.S.,  control  of  (Ex.  Or.  9ibU), 

237 
Disarmament  of,  addresses  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  170, 

667,  1138. 
Economic  rehabilitation,  U.S.  position  on,  comments  on 

address  by  Dr.  van  Kleffens,  1184. 
Economic  unity,  instructions  from  Secretary  Byrnes  to 

•  General  McNarney,  227. 

Education  mission,  U.S.,  429,  764. 
Export-import  mission,  U.S.,  726. 
Gift  parcels,  delivery  of  in  British  zone,  336. 
Immigration  visas,  affidavits  for,  procedure  for  furnish- 
ing, 39. 
Informal  Policy  Committee  on,  292. 

»      Lawyer   in   military   government   of,    address   by   Mr. 
Fahy,  852. 
Military  Government  in  Berlin,  Office  of,  announcement 

of  "policy  on  German  re-education,  428  n.,  429. 
Military   Governor,    American    (McNarney),    227. 
Military  Tribunal  in,  appointment  by  President  Truman 

of  U.S.  members  of,  1187. 
Occupation  by  U.S. : 
Article  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  293. 
Cost,  266  n. 
Patents  outside  Germany,  German-owned : 

Agreement  on  treatment  of,  U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  and 

Netherlands,  text,  300. 
Conference  on : 

Article  by  Mr.  Boskey,  297. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162,  222. 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies,  proposals  by  U.  S.  delegation 

to  Foreign  Ministers  Council,  1082. 
Radio  broadcasts,   U.S.,   short-wave,  opening  of  relay 

point  at  Munich,  1187. 
Reparation  for  non-repatriable  citizens: 
Agreement  concerning,  text,  71. 
Article  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  56. 
Reparation  program,  statement  by  Mr.  Pauley,  233. 
Return  of  prisoners  of  war  in  U.S.  custody,  statement 

by  Secretary  Byrnes,  501. 
Status  of  youth  in,  articles  by  Dr.  Kellermann,  49,  83, 

139. 
U.S.  deputy  for,  appointment  of  Ambassador  Murphy, 
1186. 
Gift  parcels,  regulations: 

British  zone  in  Germany,  336. 
Japan,  508. 
Korea,  78. 
Gilbert,  Glen  A. : 

Article  on  PICAO  Middle  East  regional  air  navigation 

meeting,  1079. 
U.S.  delegate  to  air-navigation  meetings,  574,  946,  1079. 

Index,  July  to  December  1946 
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Ginzberg,  Eli,  article  on  reparation  for  non-repatnables, 

56. 
Gold  : 
Allied,  policy  of  Far  Eastern  Commission  on  restoration 

of,  163. 
Austrian,  restoration  of  gold  in  U.S.  custody,  864  n. 
Commission  for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold,  Tripar- 
tite: 
Establishment  and  functions,  563. 
U.S.,  French,  and  British  representatives,  563  n. 
Gold-   and  dollar-exchange   equivalents   of   Hungarian 

"forint",  281. 
Hungarian,  in  U.S.  custody: 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Thorp,  748. 
Notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  230,  264. 
Statement  by  U.S.  Minister  (Schoenfeld),  335. 
Goldenberg,  Leon,  article  on  Polish  nationalization  law, 
651.  ,       c 

Goteborg,    Sweden,   U.S.   Consulate   elevated  to   rank   of 

Consulate  General,  285. 
Grain,  James  Kerr,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Grain,  U.S.  shipments  abroad,  31,  779,  1058. 
Granger,  Fitzhugh,  designation  in  State  Department,  42, 

190. 
Great  Britain.    See  United  Kingdom. 
Greece: 

Border  violations.     See  Greek  question  under  Security 

Council. 
Dodecanese,  decision  of  Foreign  Ministers,  169. 
Economic  mission  from  U.S.,  announcement  and  mem- 
bership, 1151. 
Economic  mission   to   U.S.,   conclusion   of  discussions, 

426. 
Electoral  lists,  Allied  mission  to  observe  revision,  re- 
port, 424. 
Plebiscite,  Allied  mission  to  observe,  425. 
Policy  in  the  Balkans,  referral  to  Security  Council.    See 

Greek  question  under  Security  Council. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
( 1933 ) ,  as  amended  ( 1944 ) ,  signing  of  protocols  pro- 
longing, 337. 
Statements  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  by- 
Secretary  Byrnes,  354. 
Mr.  Caffery,  714. 
Venizelos,  Sophocles  (former  Prime  Minister),  head  ot 

economic  mission  to  U.S.,  426. 
Visit  to  U.S.  of  Prime  Minister  (Tsaldaris),  1189. 
Gromyko,  Andrei  A.,  remarks  at  Security  Council,  on  mem- 
bership applications  to  United  Nations,  489. 
Gross,  Ernest  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 
Gruber,  Karl   (Austrian  Foreign  Minister),  visit  to  U.S., 

864. 
Guthe,  Otto  E.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1115. 

Haering,  George  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  287. 
Haiti  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Charles),  credentials,  727. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended    (1944),   signing  of  protocols 
prolonging,  337. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Tittmann),  appointment,  134. 
Hancock,    John,    address   on    control    of   atomic   energy, 

150. 
Hannegan,  Robert  E.     (Postmaster  General),  designation 
as  chairman  of  U.S.  delegation  to  5th  congress  of 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  361. 
Harrington,  Julian  F.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

971,  1023. 
Harris,  Col.  Arthur  R.,  elected  president  of  Inter-American 
Educational  Foundation  and  Institute  of  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  286. 
Hassan,  Mahmoud,  credentials  as  Egyptian  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  727. 
Hauser,  Philip  M.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Popula- 
tion Commission  of  ECOSOC,  891. 
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Havlik,  Hubert  F.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Health,   International  Office    (Office  International  d'Hy- 
giene  publique)  : 
Meeting  of  Permanent  Committee,  573,  628,  662,  720, 

752,  756,  813,  843,  892. 
Transfer  to  WHO,  211  n.,  454,  933. 
Health,  public,  international  cooperation  in : 
Addresses  by : 
Mr.  Benton,  671. 
Mr.  Mulliken,  1015. 
Functions  transferred  to  WHO.     See  Health,  Interna- 
tional Office ;  League  of  Nations ;  UNRRA. 
Health  conference  of  United   Nations    (see   also   World 
Health  Organization),  dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107, 
162. 
Health  Organization,  World.    See  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 
Heindel,  Richard  H. : 
Address  on  U.S.  foreign  relations,  1062. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Henderson,  Loy  W.,  address  on  U.S.  foreign  policies,  590. 
Heneman,  Harlow  J.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 
Higher  education,  emergency  problems  in,  conference  on, 

remarks  by  President  Truman,  118. 
Hill,  Harry  W.,  Vice  Admiral,  appointment  as  Command- 
ant, National  War  College,  839. 
Hilldring,  John  H. : 
Address  on  challenge  of  peace,  679. 
Article  on  U.S.  policy  in  occupied  areas,  47. 
U.S.  representative  at  U.S.-U.K.  meetings  on  bizonal 
arrangements  for  Germany,  940. 
Historical   Policy   Research,   Division   of,   functions   and 

organization  (D.R.  132.23),  729. 
Hitler,  Adolph,  German  documents  on : 

Conferences  with  Mussolini,  57,  607,  695,  1040. 
Interview  with  Laval  (1943),  197. 
Holmes,  Franklin  A.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Honduras : 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended  (1944),  accession  to  protocols 
prolonging,  337. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Puerto  Cortes,  closing,  1158. 
Hooker,  John  S.,  appointment  as  U.S.  alternate  to  Execu- 
tive Director  of  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  65. 
Horta,  Azores,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  431. 
Housing  and  town  planning,  18th  international  congress 
for: 
Agenda,  331,  538. 
Dates  of  meetings,  572,  662. 
U.S.  representation,  538,  630. 
Housing  committee  of  emergency  economic  committee  for 

Europe,  meeting,  752. 
Housing  materials,  U.S.  exports  of,  address  by  Mr.  Nitze, 

916. 
Howard,  Harry  N.,  articles  on : 
Montreux  convention  of  the  Straits  (1936),  435,  803. 
Problem  of  the  Turkish  straits,  principal  treaties  and 
conventions    (1774-1936),  790. 
Howell,  J.  Carney,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Hulten,  Charles  M.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  718,  891,  1000, 

1016,  1100,  1176. 
Hungary : 
Allied  Control  Commission,  229,  231,  265. 
Economic  situation : 

Report  of  Hungarian  Finance  Minister,  text  (in  part), 

231. 
U.  S.  protests  to  U.S.S.R.,  texts  of  notes,  229,  263,  638. 
Gold-   and    dollar-exchange   equivalents   of   Hungarian 

"forint",  281. 
Gold  in  U.S.  custody.     See  Gold. 
Industrial  situation,  statement  by  Mr.  Thorp,  747. 


Hungary — Continued. 
Peace  treaties,  with — 
Allies : 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  action,  755. 
Remarks  by  U.S.  delegate  to  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence (Thorp),  746. 
Czechoslovakia,   remarks   by   Ambassador   Smith   at 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  744. 
Rehabilitation,  U.S.  proposals  for,  229. 
Reparations,   reduction,   U.S.  proposal  at  Paris  Peace 

Conference,  746. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 

by  Dr.  Fisher,  394. 
War-damage  claims  of  U.S.   nationals,   procedure  for 

filing,  179. 

War  damage  to  manufacturing  industry,  U.S.  protest 

to  U.S.S.R,  230. 

Hunt,  Edward  E.,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 

Hyde,  H.  van  Zile,  articles  on  world  health  conferences 

and  commissions,  453,  756,  1134. 

Iceland : 

Defense  agreement,  with  U.S.  (1941),  termination,  583, 

826. 

Membership  in  United  Nations,  resolution  proposed  in 
Security  Council,  488. 
ILO.     See  International  Labor  Organization. 
Immigration.     See   Displaced   persons ;    Palestine ;    Pass- 
ports. 

Immigration    and    Naturalization,    Acting   Commissioner 

(Shoemaker),  report  to  President  Truman  on  arrival 

of  displaced  persons,  381. 

Import-export  mission  to  Germany,  726. 

Income-tax  conventions  to  which  U.S.  is  a  party.     See 

Double-taxation  conventions. 
India : 
Agreements : 
Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  966. 
Interim    agreement   on   international    civil   aviation 
(1944),    reservation   with   respect   to    Denmark 
withdrawn,  337. 
Article  by  Mr.  Thurston,  20. 
Constitution,  new,  chart  showing  machinery  and  pro- 
cedure to  formulate,  22. 
Elevation  of  U.S.  Mission  at  New  Delhi  to  rank  t5f  Em- 
bassy, 827,  971,  1001. 
Industrialists  visit  U.S.,  180,  514. 
Internal  problems,  U.S.  interest  in,  statement  by  Mr. 

Acheson,  1113. 

Nationals,  in  South  Africa,  treatment  of  letter  from 

Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar  to  Secretary-General  of 

United  Nations,  255  n. 

Representative  Executive  Council,   formation  of,   U.S. 

attitude,  463. 

Indian  Institute,  Inter-American,  convention  for   (1940), 

adherence  by  Venezuela,  866. 
Indonesia,  proposed  cooperation  agreement,  with  Nether- 
lands, U.S.  attitude,  1188. 
Industrial  property  (see  also  Alien  Property  Custodian)  : 
German-owned  patents  outside  Germany,  29,  64,   107, 

162,  222,  297,  300. 
Protection  of,  international  convention  for  (1934),  ad- 
herence by — 
New  Zealand,  552. 
Western  Samoa,  1188. 
Industrial  situation  in : 
Hungary,  747. 

Manchuria,  report  by  Mr.  Pauley,  1154. 
Poland,  nationalization  of,  654. 
Information  (see  also  Press;  Radio),  U.S.  service: 
Discontinuance  in  Yugoslavia,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 637. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Benton,  673. 
Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  International,  Office  of: 
Activities  of,  discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1015. 
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Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  International,  Office  of— 
Continued.  .     . 

Administration  of  functions  of  former  commission  tor 
protection  of  artistic  and  historic  monuments  in 
Europe,  385. 
Area  Divisions,  functions  (D.R.  132.16),  557. 
Consolidation  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco  radio 

operations,  179. 
Functions  and  organization   (D.R.  132.10),  517. 
Short-wave  radio  facilities  for  United  Nations,  751. 
Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.     See  Inter-American 

A  "PFti  i  i*q 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Transportation,  liquidation  of 
activities   in   connection   with    terminated   Office   of 
(D.R.  193.1),  731. 
Intelligence,  Advisory  Committee  on,  functions,  member- 
ship, etc.  (D.R.  183.5),  471. 
Intelligence,  and  Research,  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary 

for,  position  and  functions  (D.R.  133.1),  465. 
Intelligence,   International   and   Functional,  Division   of, 

functions  and  organization   (D.R.  133.22),  466. 
Intelligence,  Map,  Division  of,  functions  and  organization 

(D.R.  133.23),  467. 
Intelligence  activities,   interdepartmental,    State  Depart- 
ment participation   (D.R.  182.4),  471. 
Intelligence  Collection  and  Dissemination,  Office  of,  func- 
tions and  organization  (D.R.  133.30),  468. 
Intelligence  Coordination  and  Liaison,  Office  of,  functions 

and  organization  (D.R.  133.20),  465. 
Intelligence  Coordination  Division,  functions  and  organi- 
zation (D.R.  133.21),  466. 
Inter-Allied  Reparation  Agency : 

Discussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Boskey,  298. 

Meeting  on  conflicting  custodial  claims,  dates  of,  721, 

892,  999,  1099,  1175. 
Relation  to  Tripartite  Commission  for  Restitution  of 
Monetary  Gold,  563. 
Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan.     See  Japan. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Institute  of: 
Functions  and  organization   (D.R.  193.3),  875. 
President  of,  election  of  Col.  Arthur  R.  Harris,  288. 
Inter-American  Affairs,   Office  of,  liquidation  of  certain 

activities   (D.R.  193.1),  731. 
Inter-American  Affairs,  Special,  Division  of,  functions  in 
Office  of  American  Republic  Affairs    (D.R.   142.10), 
470. 
Inter-American    automotive    traffic,    convention    on.     See 

Automotive  traffic. 
Inter-American  Coffee  Board,  privileges,  exemptions,  and 
immunities    under    International    Organizations    Im- 
munities Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Braden,  777. 
Inter-American    Commission    of    Women,    5th    assembly. 

See  Women,  Inter-American  Commission  of. 
Inter-American  Committee  on  Social  Security.     See  Social 

Security. 
Inter- American  conference  of  experts  on  copyright : 
Copyright  protection,  convention  on,  signature,  29. 
Report,  publication,  721. 
Inter-American  Educational  Foundation,  election  of  Col. 

Arthur  R.  Harris  as  president,  286. 
Inter- American  Indian  Institute,  convention  for    (1940), 

adherence  by  Venezuela,  866. 
Inter- American  Institute  of  Agricultural  Sciences;  privi- 
leges, exemptions,  and  immunities  under  International 
Organizations  Immunities  Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
Inter-American  medical  congress.     See  Medical  congress. 
Inter-American  Navigation  Corporation,  liquidation  of  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  terminated  Office  of  (D.R. 
193.1),  731. 
Inter-American  Statistical  Institute;     privileges,  exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  under  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Cooperation,  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, 671,  964. 
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Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Refugees : 
Background,  discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1018. 
Joint  meeting  with  UNRRA,  260,  661,  843,  1051,  1175. 
Rehabilitation  and  resettlement  of  victims  of  German 

action,  56,  71,  76,  358. 
Sixth  plenary  session : 
Article  by  Miss  Biehle,  1148. 
Dates  of  meetings,  721,  814,  940,  1052,  1175. 
Inter-Governmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization, 

proposed,  1093. 
Interim  Council  of  PICAO : 

Dates  of  meetings,  533,  628,  720,  813,  999. 
Designation  of  U.S.  representative   (Kuter),  535. 
International   and  Functional   Intelligence,   Division   of, 

functions  and  organization  (D.R.  133.22),  466. 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development : 
Annual  meeting  (1st),  Boards  of  Governors,  Bank  and 
Fund: 
Article  on,  704. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  661. 
Appointments : 

Mr.  Hooker,  as  alternate  to  Executive  Director,  65. 
Mr.  Snyder,  as  Governor,  65. 
Privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  under  Interna- 
tional   Organizations    Immunities    Act     (Ex.    Or. 
9751),  108. 
Publications,  707. 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Meyer  as  President,  1092. 
International  Commission  for  Air  Navigation.     See  Air 

Navigation. 
International  committee  on  weights  and  measures,  dates 

of  meetings,  720,  813,  892. 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  publication,  1091. 
International  convention  on  narcotic  drugs.     See  Narcotic 

drugs. 
International  Court  of  Justice : 
Access  of  non-member  states  to  Court,  question  of : 
Attitude  of  Department  of  State,  327. 
Definition  of  conditions  for  access,  530. 
Articles  11  and  12  of  Statute,  request  by  U.S.  repre- 
sentative for  interpretation  by  General  Assembly, 
355. 
Judges,  listed,  161. 

Jurisdiction,  compulsory,  recognition  by  U.S.: 
Declaration  by  President  Truman,  452. 
Letter  from  Acting  Secretary  Acheson  and  note  from 
acting  U.S.  representative  (Johnson)  to  Secretary- 
General  of  United  Nations,  452. 
Jurisdiction,  statements  by  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Fahy 
before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
Jurisdiction  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  on 
S.  J.  Res.  196:  154,  157. 
Relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development  Authority, 
105. 
International  health  conference.     See  Health  conference. 
International  Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  Office  of, 
administration   of   functions   of  former   commission 
for  protection  of  artistic  and  historic  monuments  in 
Europe,  385. 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture.     See  Agriculture, 

International  Institute  of. 
International  Labor  Organization : 
Committees : 

Building,  Civil  Engineering  and  Public  Works,  629, 

721,  814,  939,  1002,  1051. 
Iron  and  Steel,  447. 
Metal  Trades.  447. 

Permanent  Migration,  361,  406,  455,  491. 
Petroleum  Production  and  Refining,  1052,  1176. 
Textiles,  629,  721,  814,  846,  892,  942,  999,  1053. 
Conferences : 

International  Labor  Conference,  29th  session : 
Agenda,  458,  1034. 
Article  on,  1034. 

Dates  of  meetings,  455,  491,  534,  572,  628,  661. 
Proceedings,  574. 
U.  S.  delegation,  listed,  573. 
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International  Labor  Organization — Continued. 
Conferences — Continued. 
International  Labor  Office : 
Governing  Body,  99th  session : 

Dates  of  meetings,  455,  491,  534,  572. 
U.  S.  delegation,  458,  535. 

U.S.  representative  (Morse),  designation,  535. 
Governing  Body,  100th  session ,  reelection  of  Mr. 
Evans  as  chairman,  1053. 
Cooperation  with  Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees, discussed  in  article  by  Miss  Biehle,  1148. 
Recommendation   of  27th  conference    (Paris,   1945)    on 
standards  of  social  policy  in  dependent  areas,  trans- 
mittal to  Congress  by  President  Truman,  235. 
Relation  to  United  Nations,  draft  agreement,  1034. 
Statistical  data,  258. 

U.S.  participation  in  ILO,  discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken, 
1019. 
International  law : 
Address  by  Mr.  Jackson,  377. 

Codification,  article  13  of  U.N.  Charter  on,  request  for 
interpretation,  355. 
International  Military  Tribunal.     See  Military  Tribunal. 
International  Monetary  Fund : 
Annual  meeting  (1st),  Boards  of  Governors,  Bank  and 
Fund : 
Article  on,  704. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  661. 
Appointments : 

Mr.  Luthringer,  as  alternate  to  Executive  Director, 

65. 
Mr.  Snyder,  as  Governor,  65. 
Par  values  of  currencies: 

Announcement  of  transactions,  575. 
Exchange  transactions,  1173. 

Letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Snyder),  576. 
Privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities  under  Interna- 
tional   Organizations    Immunities    Act     (Ex.    Or. 
9751),  108. 
Publications,  707. 
International  Organizations  Immunities  Act,  designation 
of  organizations  entitled  to  enjoy  certain  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  immunities  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
International   Refugee   Organization.      See   Refugee   Or- 
ganization. 
International  Technical  Committee  of  Aerial  Legal  Ex- 
perts.   See  CITEJA. 
International  Trade  Organization.     See  Trade  Organiza- 
tion. 
International  Wheat  Council,  107, 165,  359, 1176. 
Iran : 

Air-transport  agreement,   international    (1944),   signa- 
ture, 970. 
Dispute  with  U.S.S.R.,  summary  statements  by  Secretary- 
General  (Lie)  at  Security  Council,  528,  1172. 
Ireland : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification,  970. 
Membership  in  United  Nations,  resolution  proposed  in 
Security  Council,  488. 
IRO.     See  Refugee  Organization,  International. 
Iron  and  Steel  Committee  of  ILO,  article  by  Mr.  Ross,  447. 
Italy : 

Colonies,  disposition  of,  decision  of  Foreign  Ministers 

on,  169. 
Conversations  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  German 

documents  on,  57,  607,  695,  1040. 
Economic  Commission  for,  532,  710. 
FAO,  application  for  membership,  357. 
Participation  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  (Bastianini) 
in  interview  between   Hitler  and  Laval,   German 
document  on,  197. 
Peace  aims,  exchange  of  notes  between  Secretary  Byrnes 

and  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  821. 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies  : 

Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  to  draft,  755. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Thorp,  710. 
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Italy — Continued. 
Problem  of  Trieste.    See  Trieste. 
Reparation : 

Decision  of  Foreign  Ministers  regarding,  169. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Thorp,  532. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended  (1944),  accession  to  protocols 
prolonging,  337. 
Stock  securities  in  U.S.,  conversion  of,  232. 
U.S.  Ambassador  (Dunn),  appointment,  239. 
War-damage  claims   of  U.S.   nationals,  procedure  for 

filing,  179. 
War  effort  (1944),  German  documents  on,  1040. 
ITO.    See  Trade  Organization,  International. 
ITU.     See  Telecommunications  Union,  International. 
Ivanissevich,  Oscar,  credentials  as  Argentine  Ambassador 
to  U.S.,  515. 

Jackson,  Robert  H. : 
Addresses : 

Application  of  international  law,  377. 
Closing  of  Nurnberg  trial,  364. 
Final  report  to  President  Truman,  on  Niirnberg  trial, 
and  resignation,  771. 
Japan  (see  also  Far  East;  Far  Eastern  Commission)  : 
Allied  Council  for,  remarks  by  U.S   representative  (At- 

cheson),  382. 
Allied  occupation.    See  SCAP. 
Coal,  shortage  of,  1178. 
Conferences  of  officials  with  Reich  Foreign  Minister, 

German  documents  on,  399,  480,  564. 
Crown   Prince,   selection   of  tutor  from  U.S.,  462. 
Diplomatic  property  in  U.S.,  control  of  (Ex.  Or.  9760), 

237. 
Food  shipments  from  U.S.,  SCAP  report,  128. 
Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for: 

Dates  of  meetings,  939,  999,  1051,  1099,  1144,  1175. 
Establishment  and  functions,  753. 
Labor  celebrations,  May  Day,  SCAP  report,  127. 
Mail  service,  508. 

Mandated  islands,  trusteeship  for,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Dulles,  and  text  of  draft 
agreement,  889,  992. 
Non-military  activities  in.    See  SCAP. 
Occupation  policy,  discussed  in  article  by  Mrs.  Cassidy, 

293. 
Reparation  (see  also  Far  Eastern  Commission)  : 
Report  of  U.S.  mission  on,  by  Mr.  Pauley,  957. 
U.S.  position  on,  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  1058. 
SCAP  (Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers).    See 

SCAP. 
Securities  in,  U.S.,  instructions  for  filing  statements, 

271. 
Surplus  war  property,  charges  of  irregularities  in  sale 

of,  statement  by  Mr.  McCabe,  463. 
Trade  unions,  adoption  of  principles  for,  by  Far  Eastern 

Commission,  1177. 
Trusteeship  for  mandated  islands,  statements  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Dulles,  and  text  of  draft 
agreement,  889,  992. 
U.S.  mission  on  combines,  823. 
Yoshida  Cabinet,  formation  of,  SCAP  report,  127. 
Zaibatsu  system,  823,  1023. 
Jester,  Perry  N.,  article  on  National  War  College,  837. 
Jews    (see  also  Cabinet  Committee;   Displaced  persons; 
Palestine) ,  nonrepayable,  reparation  for : 
Agreement  concerning,  text,  71. 
Article  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  56. 
Johnson,  Herschel  V. : 
Correspondence : 

Acting  Secretary-General  of  United  Nations,  propos- 
ing items  for  agenda  of  General  Assembly,  355. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 


Johnson,  Hersehel  V.— Continued. 
Correspondence — Continued. 

Secretary-General   of   United   Nations,    transmitting 

note  from  Acting   Secretary  Aclieson   and   U.S. 

declaration  by  President  Truman  on  compulsory 

jurisdiction  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  452. 

Rank  of  Ambassador,  106. 

Remarks  to  Security  Council : 

Border  violations  along  Greek  frontier,  11  a. 
Membership  applications  to  United  Nations,  487. 
Johnstone,  James  R.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

728. 
Johnstone,  William  C,  Jr.,  appointment  as  Public  Affairs 

Officer  for  India,  126. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff : 

Cooperation  with  State  Department  in  National  War 

College,  515.  . 

Decision  regarding  3d  atomic-bomb  test  at  Bikini,  oUS. 
Evaluation  Board : 
Membership,  116,275. 

Reports  on  Bikini  atomic-bomb  tests    (1st  and  2d), 
116,  273. 
Joint  Inventory  Commission,  U.S.  transfer  of  El  Pato  air 

base  to  Peru,  866. 
Joint  Soviet-American  Commission,  resumption  of  discus- 
sions proposed  by  Mr.  Acheson,  670. 
Journalists.    See  Press. 

Judges  of  International  Court  of  Justice,  listed,  lbl. 
Julian  March.    See  Venezia  Giulia. 

Kellermann,  Henry  J.,  articles  on  status  of  German  youth, 

49  83  139. 
Kennedy,  Donald  D.,  head  of  U.S.  delegation  to  wool  meet- 
ing, 789. 
Kenyon,  Dorothy,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  ot  Com- 
mission on  Status  of  Women  of  ECOSOC,  891. 
Kina  Bureau,  functions  and  composition,  833. 
Kleinwiichter,  Ludwig,  credentials  as  Austrian  Minister 

to  U.S.,  1114. 
Koo,  V.  K.  Wellington,  credentials  as  Chinese  Ambassador 

'to  U.S.,  180. 
Korea  (see  also  Far  East)  : 

Joint  Soviet-American  Commission,  .670. 
Liberation    from    Japanese    domination,    anniversary 
(1st),  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  384. 
Mail  and  gift  parcel  services  to,  78. 
Survey  of  resources  in,  statement  by  Mr.  Pauley,  233. 
U.S.  policy  in,  293,  462,  670. 
Kosanovic,  Sava  N.,  credentials  as  Yugoslav  Ambassador 

to  U.S.,  180. 
Krakow,  Poland,  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  134. 
Kunming,  China,  change  of  status  of  U.S.  Consulate  Gen- 
eral to  Consulate,  516. 
Kuter,  Maj.  Gen.  Laurence  S.,  designation  as  U.S.  repre- 
sentative on  Interim  Council  of  PICAO,  535. 

La  Guardia,  Fiorello  H. : 

Transfer  of  certain  UNRRA  functions  to  WHO,  exchange 

of  letters  with  Dr.  Chisholm,  842. 
Transfer  of  UNRRA  to  U.N.,  announcement,  358. 

Conference  of  labor  statisticians,  international    (6th), 

proposed,  1053. 
Indian  industrialists  visit  U.S.,  180,  514. 
Trade  unions,  Japanese,  adoption  of  principles  for,  by 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  1177. 
U.S    slave  labor  in  Yugoslavia,  condemnation  by  U.S., 
761. 
Labor    Organization,    International.      See    International 

Labor  Organization. 
Landis,   James  M.,   appointment  as  co-chairman   of  Air 

Coordinating  Committee,  646. 
Lane,  Arthur  Bliss  (U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland)  : 

Remarks    by    Polish    President    (Bierut)    concerning, 

statement  by  Mr.  Acheson,  265. 
Visit  to  U.S.,  724. 


Langer,  William  L.,  resignation  as  Special  Assistant  to 

Secretary  of  State,  286. 
Latchford   Stephen  article  on  private  international  air 

law,  879. 
Lausanne  convention  (1923),  discussed  in  articles  by  Mr. 

Howard,  435,  790,  799. 
Laval,  Pierre,  interview  with  Hitler  (1943),  German  docu- 
ment on,  197. 
Lawyer  in  military  government  of  Germany,  address  by 

Mr.  Fahy,  852. 
Lead,  return  to  U.S.  of  lend-lease  shipment  to  China,  1114. 
League  of  Nations : 

Health  organization   of,  transfer  to  WHO,   discussed, 

454. 
Statistical   Division,   transfer   of  activities   to   United 
Nations,  258. 
Lebanon: 

Trade  discussions  in  U.S.,  acceptance  of  invitation,  754. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  408. 

Postal  union  convention,  universal  (1939),  adherence 

(1945),   552. 
Telecommunications    convention    (1932),    and    Cairo 

regulations  (1938),  adherence,  552. 
Wounded    and    sick,    amelioration    of    condition    of 
(1929),  adherence,  553. 
Lee,  Charles  Henry,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Legal  Adviser,  Officer  of,  functions  and  organization  (D.R. 

116.1),  691,  874,  1115. 
Legal  committees  of  United  Nations,  work  of,  articles  by 

Dr.  Reiff,  3,  302,  343. 
Legations,  U.S.    -See  Foreign  Service. 
Legislation.     See  Congress,  U.S. 
Lend-Lease : 

Reclamation  by  U.S.  of  lead  in  Burma,  1114. 
Settlement  agreements,  U.S.  and — 
Belgium,  signature,  644. 
Brazil,  signature  and  text,  187. 
New  Zealand,  text,  181. 
Leprosy,  Pan  American  conference  on  (2d)  : 
Agenda,  677. 

Dates  of  meetings,  720,  752,  813. 
Invitations,  664. 
Liberated  areas: 

Austria,  recognition  of  government  by  U.S.,  865. 
China,   U.S.  aid  in  reoccupation,  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  1179. 
Europe,  comments  regarding  economic  recovery,  1184. 
Liberia,  one  hundred  years  of  independence,  remarks  by 
Mr.  Benton  at  Consul  General's  dinner  at  New  York, 
582. 
Lie,  Trygve  (Secretary-General  of  United  Nations)  : 
International  traffic  on  Danube,  telegram  regarding  pro- 
posed conference,  986. 
Matters  under  consideration  by  Security  Council,  sum- 
mary statements,  528,  660,  1172. 
Postponement  of  General  Assembly  meeting,  letter  to 
Foreign  Ministers,  220. 
Loans  authorized  by  Export-Import  Bank,  table,  597. 
Lockhart,   Oliver   C,   designation   in    State   Department, 

239. 
Loftus,  John  A.,  address  on  U.S.  Foreign  oil  policy,  276. 
LST,  transfer  from  U.S.  to  Venezuela,  1071. 
Lubin,  Isador,  appointment  on  ECOSOC  commissions,  221, 

891. 
Lucas,  Scott  W.  (U.S.  Senator),  participant  in  radio  broad- 
cast, 205. 
Lunning,  Just,  designation  in  State  Department,  42. 
Luthringer,  George  F.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Alternate  to 
the    Executive   Director   of    International   Monetary 
Fund,  65. 
Luxembourg : 

Double-taxation  agreement,  with  U.S.,  negotiations  re- 
garding, 73,  173,  677. 
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Luxembourg — Continued. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended  (1944),  signing  of  protocols  pro- 
longing, 337. 

MacArthur,  Gen.  Douglas.    See  SCAP. 

MacFadden,  Hamilton,  designation  in  State  Department, 

728. 
MacLeish,  Archibald,  appointment  as  deputv  chairman  of 

U.S.  delegation  to  UNESCO,  779. 
Macy,  J.  Noel,  designation  in  State  Department,  239. 
Maddox,  William  P.,  designation  in   State  Department, 

135,  516,  600. 
Mails : 

Postal  and  gift  parcel  services  to  Korea,  resumption, 

78. 
Restricted  service  to  Japan,  508. 
Treatment  in  Albania,  385. 
Makin,  Norman  J.  O.,  credentials  as  Australian  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  551. 
Mallon,  Dwight  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Management,  Society  for  Advancement  of,  New  York,  N.Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Thorp,  1110. 
Manaos,  Brazil,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  239. 
Manchuria  (see  also  China)  : 

Industrial  conditions  in,  reports  by  Mr.  Pauley,  233, 

1154. 
Industry,  damage  to  (table),  1154. 
Mandated  Islands,  Japanese: 
Draft  agreement,  text,  889. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Dulles,  992. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  889. 
Manila,  Philippines,  opening  of  U.S.  Embassy  and  plan  to 

combine  with  U.S.  Consulate  General,  134. 
Manuilsky,  D.,  letter  to  Secretary  Byrnes,  regarding  in- 
vestigation of  assault  on  members  of  Ukrainian  dele- 
gation to  United  Nations,  1048. 
Manzanillo,  Mexico,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  239. 
Map  Intelligence,  Division  of,  functions  and  organization 

(D.R.  133.23),  467. 
Maps  and  charts : 
Atomic  Energy   Commission,   chart   showing   areas   of 

agreement  and  disagreement  of  members,  106. 
Cartohypnosis,  article  by  Mr.  Boggs,  1122. 
New  Constitution  in  India,  machinery  and  procedure  to 
formulate,  22. 
Marine  Falcon,  transportation  of  displaced  persons,  1184. 
Marine  Flasher,  transportation  of  displaced  persons,  382, 

1184. 
Marine  Lynx,  transportation  of  students  from  Near  East 

and  Far  East,  429. 
Marine  Marlin,  transportation  of  displaced  persons,  1184. 
Marine  Perch,  transportation  of  displaced  persons,  382. 
Maritime.     See  Shipping. 

Maritime  Consultative  Council,  Provisional  (see  also  Mari- 
time Consultative  Council,  United)  : 
Establishment  and  functions,  1092. 
U.S.  membership,  1002. 
Maritime  Consulative  Council,  United : 
First  session,  termination,  64. 
Second  session : 
Address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  816. 
Agenda,  631. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  573,  628,  662,  720,  752,  813. 
Recommendations  to  member  governments : 

Draft  convention  for  Inter-Governmental  Maritime 

Consulative  Organization,  text,  1094. 
Letter  from  Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  1093. 
Recommendations  to  United  Nations,  proposing  Pro- 
visional Maritime  Consultative  Council,  1092. 
Termination  of  organization,  1002,  1092. 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  Inter-Governmental 
(see  also  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  United),  pro- 
posed, 1093. 
Marks,  Herbert  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
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Marshall,  Gen.  George  C,  joint  statements  with  Ambassa- 
dor Stuart,  regarding  conditions  in  China,  384,  723. 
Martin,  H.  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1023. 
Martinez  Vargas,  Ricardo,  credentials  as  Bolivian  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  551. 
May,  Parker,  designation  in  State  Department,  338. 
McCabe,  Thomas  B. : 

Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  work  as,  268. 
Resignation,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  556. 
Sale  of  military  items  to  China,  denial,  548. 
Sale  of  surplus  property  in  Japan,  statement  on  charges 
of  irregularities  in,  463. 
McGehee,  George  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
McGranery,  James  P.  (Acting  Attorney  General),  letter  to 
Secretary  Byrnes,  regarding  validity  of  international 
agreement  executed  by  the  President,  1068. 
McGurk,  Joseph  F.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Uruguay,  134. 
McKee,  Oliver,  designation  in  State  Department,  600. 
McNarney,  Gen.  Joseph  T.,  authority  for  performing  duties 
as  American  Military  Governor  in  Germany,  227,  295. 
McNutt,  Paul  V.  (Ambassador  to  Philippines),  comment  on 
reinstatement  of  pre-war  deposits  of  U.S.  citizens  in 
Philippine  National  Bank,  271. 
McReynolds,  Frances  R.  P.,  article  on  Caribbean  tourist 

plans,  735. 
Medical  congress,  inter-American  (1st)  : 
Agenda,  408,  815. 
Dates  of  meetings,  455,  491. 
U.S.  delegation,  535,  814. 
Medicine : 

International  industrial  control  of  quinine,  discussed  in 

article  by  Mr.  Rudolph,  831. 
Pan  American  conference  on  leprosy,  664,  677,  720,  813. 
Meetings,  calendar  of.    See  name  of  organization  or  con- 
ference. 
Merchant,  Livingston  T.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

971. 
Merchant  marine  awards,  posthumous,  to  Philippine  sea- 
men, 1159. 
Merrow,  Chester,  appointment  as  Congressional  adviser 
to  U.S.  delegation  to  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
842. 
Metal  Trades  Committee  of  ILO,  article  by  Mr.  Ross,  447. 
Metzger,  Laure,  article  on  Polish  nationalization  law,  651. 
Mexico  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Presidential  inauguration,  U.S.  representation  at,  919. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Aviation : 
Air  services,  with  U.S.,  dates  of  discussions,  29,  64, 

107,  162,  222,  261. 
Air  services  transit  (1944),  acceptance,  78. 
Civil-aviation   convention    (1944),   ratification,   78, 
337. 
Claims  convention  with  U.S.   (1941),  payment  of  in- 
stalment due  under,  1061. 
Whaling   agreement,    international    (1937),   protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
U.S.  consular  offices,  closing,  42,  134,  190,  239. 
Meyer,  Eugene,  resignation  as  president  of  International 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  1092. 
Middle  East  regional  air-navigation  meeting  (4th)  : 
Announcement,  574. 
Article  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  1079. 
Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  661,  720. 
U.S.  delegation,  574,  629. 
Middle  Eastern  and  Indian  Affairs,  formerly  Division  of 
Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and 
African  Affairs,  558. 
Migration  Committee,  Permanent,  of  ILO,  meeting : 
Agenda,  361. 

Dates  of  meetings,  358,  406,  455,  491. 
U.S.  member  and  advisers,  361. 
Military  aid  to — 
China,  34,  125. 
Philippines,  476. 
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Military  cooperation,   inter-American,  statement  by  Mr. 
Butler  before  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 

131. 
Military  equipment,  standardization  of,  U.S.  attitude,  1191. 
Military  Government  in  Berlin,  Office  of,  announcement  of 

policy  on  German  re-education,  428  n.,  420. 
Military  "government  of  Germany,  tbe  lawyer  in,  addi-ess 

by  Mr.  Fahy,  852. 
Military  Governor,  American,  in  Germany    (McINarney), 

authority  for  performing  duties,  227,  295. 
Military  items,  sale  to  China,  joint  denial  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Petersen  and  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner  (McCabe),  548. 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  United  Nations: 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  330,  572,  843,  1175. 
Remarks  at  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  representative 
(Austin),  935. 
Military  Tribunal,  International : 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Fahy,  856. 
Recognition  of  Austria  as  liberated  area,  865. 
Trial  of  Nazi  war  criminals  at  Niirnberg : 
Closing  address  by  Mr.  Jackson,  364. 
Final  report  to  President  Truman  by  Mr.  Jackson, 

771. 
Report  to  President  Truman  by  Mr.  Biddle,  954. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Jackson,  776. 
Military  Tribunal  for  U.S.  zone  in  Germany,  appointment 

of  U.S.  members  by  President  Truman,  1187. 
Mill,  Edward  W.,  article  on  new  republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, 475. 
Minerals : 

Article  on  tin,  by  Mr.  Barnet,  195. 

Resources  in  Siam,  invitation  to  U.S.  capital  for  de- 
velopment, 550. 
Mining.     See  Coal ;  Tin. 

Mining  engineering  and  geology,  2d  Pan  American  con- 
gress : 
Announcement,  576. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  662,  720. 
Final  session,  846. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  630. 
Missions,  U.S.  (see  also  Foreign  Service),  to— 
Colombia,  naval,  870. 
Germany : 

Education,  429,  764. 
Export-import,  726. 
Greece : 
Economic,  1151. 

To  observe  revision  of  electoral  lists  and  plebiscite, 
424. 
Japan : 

Japanese  combines,  823,  1023. 
Reparations,  957,  1058. 
Peru,  military  aviation,  727. 
Monetary  exchange  equivalents  in  Hungary,  281. 
Monetary  Fund,  International.     See  International  Mone- 
tary Fund. 
Money  order  convention,  Albania,  with  U.S.    (1932),  Al-  • 

banian  refusal  to  recognize,  914. 
Mongolian  People's  Republic,  question  of  membership  in 
United  Nations,  discussion  in  Security  Council,  488. 
Montreux  convention  of  the  Straits  (1936)  : 
Articles  by  Mr.  Howard,  435,  803. 
Revision  of : 

Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  420. 
Soviet  position,  655. 
U.S.  position,  722. 
Morgan,   Sir  William  D.    (Supreme  Allied   Commander, 
Mediterranean),  reply  to  Mr.  La  Guardia's  letter  on 
security  for  UNRRA  supplies  for  Yugoslavia,  267. 
Morlock,  George  A.,  article  on  international  control  of 

dangerous  drugs,  885. 
Morse,  David  A.,   designation  as  U.S.  representative  at 
99th    session    of    Governing    Body    of    International 
Labor  Office,  458,  535. 
Moscow   agreement,   application    to   Bulgarian   elections, 
818. 
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Moscow    conference    on    telecommunications,    five-power, 
preliminary : 
Agenda,  459. 

Dates  of  meetings,  491,  534,  628,  720. 
Report  by  Mr.  de  Wolf,  943. 
U.S.  delegation,  363,  575. 
Most-favored-nation  provisions  in  U.S.  treaties  with  other 
countries,  not  affected  by  Philippine  privileges  in  re- 
lations with  U.S.,  38,  79,  174,  235,  431,  463,  596,  691, 
726. 
Most-favored-nation   treatment,   agreement   between  U.S. 
and  Albania  (1922) ,  Albanian  refusal  to  recognize,  914. 
Motion  pictures: 

International  exhibition  of  cinematographic  art  (11th), 

406,  408,  455,  491,  533. 
International   film   festival    (1st),   492,   534,    572,   628, 
661. 
Mudaliar,  Sir  Ramaswami,  letter  to  Secretary-General  of 
United  Nations,  on  treatment  of  Indian  nationals  in 
South  Africa,  255  n. 
Mulliken,  Otis  E.,  address  on  foreign  social  policy  of  U.S., 

1011. 
Munitions  Division,  functions   (D.R.  123.7),  730. 
Munitions  plants  in  Japan,  reparations  removal  policy, 

discussed  by  Ambassador  Pauley,  957. 
Murphy,  Robert  D.,  appointment  as  U.S.  deputy  for  Ger- 
many,   to    session   of   deputies,    Council   of   Foreign 
Ministers,  1186. 
Murray,  James  E.,  appointment  as  Congressional  adviser 
to  U.S.  delegation  to  General  Conference  of  UNESCO, 
842. 
Mussolini,    Benito,    conversations    with    Hitler,    German 

documents  on,  57,  607,  695,  1040. 
Mutual  aid  agreement,  Czechoslovakia  with  U.S.   (1942), 
adherence,  1005. 

Narcotic  drugs : 

Control  by  United  Nations,  question  of,  717. 
Conventions,  ratification  by  Argentina: 

Convention  and  protocols  for  suppression  of  abuse 

of  opium  and  other  drugs  (1912,  1913),  552. 
Convention  for  limiting  manufacture  and  regulating 

distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  (1931),  552. 
Opium  convention,  international  (1925),  552. 
United  Nations  commission  on.     See  ECOSOC. 
National  Advisory  Council : 

Cooperation    with    Committee    for    Financing    Foreign 

Trade,  111. 
Relation   to  committee   of   industrialists   and  bankers 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  33. 
National  Association  of  Secretaries  of  State,  Los  Angeles, 

Calif.,  address  by  Mr.  Henderson,  590. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO: 
First  meeting,  491,  598. 
Relation  to  UNESCO,  356,  598. 
Remarks  by — 

Mr.  Benton,  356,  633,  995. 
Mr.  Mulliken,  1016. 
President  Truman,  633. 
Report  to  Secretary  Byrnes  and  letter  of  transmittal, 

683. 
Representation  on  Commission: 
Individuals,  listed,  598. 
Organizations,  listed,  356. 
National  Committee  on  Atomic  Information,  Institute  of, 

Washington,  D.C.,  address  by  Mr.  Hancock,  150. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  33d,  New  York,  N.Y., 

address  by  Mr.  Clayton,  950. 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  New  York,  N.Y.,  address 

by  Mr.  Vincent,  959. 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York,  N.Y.,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Wilcox,  640. 
National  War  College: 
Opening,  515. 
Participation  of  State  Department,  article  by  Mr.  Jester, 

837. 
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National  War  College — Continued. 
Training  program  for  Foreign  Service  personnel,  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Russell,  949. 
Nationalization  law,  Polish,  article  by  Mr.  Goldenberg  and 

Miss  Metzger,  651. 
Nationalization   program,  in : 
China,  965. 

Czechoslovakia,  1003,  1004,  1027. 
Poland,  651,  654,  912,  969. 
Unit,ed  Kingdom,  615. 
Yugoslavia,  1150. 
Nationalized  properties,  compensation  for,  agreement  be- 
tween U.S.   and   Czechoslovakia,    text   of   U.S.   note, 
1004. 
Naturalization,  Filipino,  article  by  Mr.  Mill,  476. 
Naturalization  treaty,  Albania  with  U.S.  (1932),  Albanian 

refusal  to  recognize,  914. 

Nature  protection  and  wildlife  preservation  in  Western 

Hemisphere,    convention    on    (1940),    ratification   by 

Argentina  and  Nicaragua,  552. 

Naval-mission  agreement,  with  Colombia,  signature,  870. 

Navicert  system,  British  policy  on  documents  concerning, 

578. 
Navigation,  friendship  and  commerce,  treaty  between  U.S. 

and  China,  signature,  8G6. 
Navigation  and  commerce,  agreement  with  Yemen,  con- 
cerning, signature,  94. 
Navigation  Corporation,   Inter-American,  liquidation    (D. 

R.  193.1),  731. 
Navy  Department: 

Joint  statement  with  State  and  War  Departments,  on 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries, 
427. 
National  War  College,  joint  establishment,  with  War 
and  State  Departments,  and  U.S.  Foreign  Service, 
838. 
Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  publication  of  vols.  Ill, 

IV,  V,  VI,  VII :  364  n.,  379,  604,  870,  969,  1114. 
Nazi  war  criminals.     See  War  criminals. 
Nazi  youth,  present  status  of,  articles  by  Dr.  Kellermann, 

49,  83,  139. 
Near  East,  arrival  of  students  in  U.S.,  429. 
Near  East  and  Africa,  Division  of  Research  for,  respon- 
sibilities in  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Af- 
fairs (D.R.  141.10),  468. 
Near  Eastern  and  African  Affairs,  Office  of,  Division  of 
Middle  Eastern  Affairs,  name  changed  to  Division  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  Indian  Affairs,  558. 
Nepalese  good-will  delegation  visits  U.S.,  237. 
Ness,  Norman  T.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 
Netherlands : 

Economic  rehabilitation  of  Germany,  comments  on  Dr. 

van  Kleffens'  protest,  1184. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Caribbean  Commission,  establishment,  with  U.S.,  U.K., 

and  France,  920. 
Commercial  policy,  with  U.S.,  exchange  of  notes,  texts, 

1108. 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  negotiations   regarding, 

73,  173,  687. 
German-owned    patents,    treatment    of,    with    U.S., 

France,  and  U.K.,  text,  300. 
Voluntary   cooperation    and   good    relationship,   with 

Indonesia,  U.S.  attitude,  1188. 
Whaling   agreement,    international    (1937),    protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  travel  information  for  U.S.  busi- 
nessmen, 550. 
Nevins,  Allan,  appointment  as  Public  Affairs  Officer  at 

U.S.  Embassy  in  London,  39. 
New  Delhi,  India,  U.S.  Mission,  elevation  to  rank  of  Em- 
bassy, 827,  971,  1001. 
New  Zealand  ;  treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 
Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  1113. 
Industrial  property,   international   convention  for  pro- 
tection of  (1934),  adherence,  552. 


New  Zealand ;  treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Interim    agreement    on     international     civil     aviation 
(1944),  withdrawal  of  reservation  with  respect  to 
Denmark,  78. 
Lend-lease  settlement  and  surplus  property,  with  U.S., 

text,  181. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended    (1944),   signing  of  protocols 
prolonging,  337. 
Whaling    agreement,     international     (1937),    protocol 
amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
Newspapermen.    See  Press. 

Nicaragua  (see  also  American  republics),  treaties,  agree- 
ments, etc. : 
Air  transport,  international,  denunciation,  970. 
Civil-aviation    convention    (1944),    ratification    (1945), 

337. 
Nature  protection  and  wildlife  preservation  in  Western 

Hemisphere  (1940),  ratification,  552. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
and    sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation 
(1933),  as  amended  (1944),  signature  of  protocols 
prolonging,  337. 
Nichols,  Clarence  W.,  report  on  international  wool  talks. 

1163. 
Nitze,  Paul  H. : 

Address  on  U.S.  exports  of  housing  materials,  916. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Noble,  G.  Bernard,  article  on  U.S.  policy  in  the  Far  East 

975. 
Non-self-governing  territories.    See  Trusteeship. 
North    Atlantic    Ocean    weather    observation     stations, 
PICAO  conference  on: 
Article  by  Mr.  Bar  ringer,  901. 
Dates  of  meetings,  491,  534,  572,  628,  661. 
Delegations,  listed,  535,  678,  901. 

Establishment  and  operation  of  stations,  agreement  on, 
conclusion,  678. 
Norton,  Garrison  : 

Address  on  development  of  U.S.  policy  of  world   air 

transport,  1006. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Norway : 

Friendship,   commerce  and  consular  rights  agreement 
with  U.S.  (1928),  Norwegian  attitude  toward  Phil- 
ippine trade,  38. 
Trade  discussion  in  U.S.,  acceptance  of  invitation,  754. 
Whaling    agreement,     international     (1937),    protocol 
amending,  signature    (1945),  284. 
NOTAM  (notices  to  airmen),  communication  centers  for, 

899. 
Nuermberger,  Gustave  A.,  982. 
Niirnberg  trial.    See  War  criminals. 

Oatman,  Miriam  E.,  article  on  nationalization  program  in 

Czechoslovakia,  1027. 
Occupation  forces  in : 

Europe,  proposals  for  limitation  of,  U.S.  delegation  to 

Foreign  Ministers  Council,  1082. 
Germany  and  Japan.    See  Germany ;  Japan. 
Hungary,  Soviet,  food  supplies  for,  U.S.  protest  to  So- 
viet Union,  text,  230. 
Occupied    areas    (see   also    Austria;    Germany;    Japan; 
Korea  ;  Venezia  Giulia )  : 
Area  division  of  Office  of  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs  for,  functions   (D.R.  132.16),  557. 
Military  forces  in.  proposals  for,  limitation,  1082. 
Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for,  functions,  47. 
U.S.  policy  in,  articles  by — 
Mrs.  Cassidy,  291. 
Mr.  Hilldring,  47. 
Office   International   d'Hygiene  publique   of  Paris.     See 

Health,  International  Office. 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  decontrol  of  coffee  prices, 
872. 
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rimx-     See  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Office  of. 
8S£  (oSceF°of|,ter  African  Affairs),  ^nidation  of 

OXC^S^oS^S^Jn^airs,  international. 

Oil: 

Addresses  by : 

Mr.  Loftus,  276. 

Mr.  Rayner,  S67. 
Proposed  world  organization,  2bl.  9 

prices,  872. 
8rpCs,SnlSm^anlSgfrom  Europe,  sponsorship  for, 

OutJSlongolia,  question  of  admission  to  United  Nations, 

487. 
Palestine  (see  also  Cabinet  Committee)  : 

A^Kre^ce^PSdenrTruman  with  members  of 
mJ&JZSXSS'B**  Asiz  and  Presi- 

E.cbtn^ornoles^between   Secretary  Byrnes   and 
Rabbi  Wise,  822. 
of&SSAAh  ..d/S  .eaders  and  British  rep. 

162,  222,  261,  266.  ..   _    „Q 

Tewish  Agencv  Headquarters,  reported  raid  on,  39. 
SSsonS  plan,"  described  in  statement  by  President 

Truman  on  Palestine  situation,  669. 
Terrorism  in,  statement  by  President  Truman   228 
ftS Sin  congress  of  mining  engineering  and  geology 

Final  session,  U.S.  delegation,  listed,  846. 
General   announcement,   576. 
Pan  American  congress  on  physical  education  (2d),    feee 
Physical  education.  , 

Pan    American   Consultation  on  Cartography    (3d),  ana 
PwSican  Institute  of  Geography  and  History, 
General  Assembly  (4th),  conference: 
Announcement,  359. 

Dates  of  meetings,  406,  45o.  „.  „    r 

Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History,  Gen 
end  Assembly  (4th),  and  Pan  American  Consultation 
on  Cartography  (3d),  conference: 
Announcement,  359. 
Dates  of  meetings,  406,  455. 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineering  and  Geol- 
ogy (PAIMEG),  846. 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  privileges,  exemptions, 
and  immunities  under  International  Organizations  Im- 
munities Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 

"'V^rrrfo^'e™^  Board  (Bocha),  *%%  gO 

to  their  Governments,  188. 
Publication,  727  . 
Panama  (see  aiso  American  republics)  : 

Automotive  traffic,   regulation  of  inter-American,  con- 
vention on  ( 1943 ) ,  ratification,  1159. 
Defense  sites  agreement  (1942),  return  of  bases  by  U.S., 

in  accordance  with,  551. 
Disease  outbreak,  U.S.  aid  to  control,  106.. 
Panama  and  Central  American  Affairs,  Division  of,  func- 

^TJS^fome  Zem  Relays  of  ^United 
States,  1931,  publication  of  vols.  I  and  II .  J82,  10b4. 
Paraguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

cTvn-aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification,  337. 

Trade  agreement,  with  U.S.,  signature,  550. 


Paris  Peace  Conference  (July  29-Oct.  15)  : 

^S^^S^S**  251,  253,  313,  318,  352, 
496,  739,  749. 
Caffery,  Jefferson,  714. 
Clavton,  William  L.,  320. 
Connally,  Tom,  570,  708. 
Smith,  Walter  Bedell,  744. 
Thorp   Willard,  532,  620,  710.  746 
Vandenberg,  Arthur  H,  656,  657,  711,  744. 
CoVmmfttee  of  Rules  of  P-ec^re  mee  mg  of  253  313. 

SomiLcLmissLTfo/ Balkans  and  Finland,  656, 

Econom'iJ^ommission   for  Italy,   attitude   of  U.S.   on 
reparation  from  Italy,  532,  710.  Trieste 

Italian-Yugoslav    boundary,    and   problem   of   Trieste, 
570,  708. 

Peace  treaties  discussed : 
Bulgarian,  205,  714. 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian,  744. 

Finnish,  205,  744. 

Hungarian,  205,  744,  746. 

Italian,  205,  710. 

Rumanian,  205,  657,  711. 

TVi<«;tp  free  territory  of,  207,  5(0,  <us. 
b£S To  United  Nations,  discussed  in  radio  broad- 
cast, 206. 
Report  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  <39. 
Representation : 

Nations  represented,  202  n. 

gSS 'veterans,  exchange  of  letters  between 
W°  commander    in    chief     (Stack)     and    President 
Truman  expressing  views  on,  ^0«J. 
Voting  procedure,  318. 

PTpToinDtmeTnt°asa  U.S.  representative  to  World  Health 
Organization,  Interim  Commission   756. 
Departure  for  World  Health  Organization  meeting,  893. 

Pa|wtrpermits  for  U.S.  citizens,  refusal  by- 
Albania,  581,  764. 

ties,  United  Nations  meeting,  dates  of,  1000,  1UM, 
1100,  1145. 
ITSannr|uagSeefsC;rstatements  by  President  Truman, 

Germans   procedure  for  furnishing  affidavits,  39. 
PasSSt    visa    fees    for    non-immigrants     agreement, 
Albania  with  U.S.  (1926),  Albanian  refusal  to  rec- 

PatentSSid^Germany,  Germanwned L    See  Germany. 
Pnnlev    Edwin  W.,  statements  and  reports. 

S.Wan  reparation  program  and  survey  of  resources 

in  Korea  and  Manchuria,  233. 
Industrial  conditions  in  Manchuria,  llo4. 
Jananese  reparations  program,  957,  10o8. 
Paxton?  J.  Robert,  designation  in  State  Department,  -28. 
p„9„p  (epp  also  Paris  Peace  Conference)  : 
PlddSes  and  remarks,  by  :  Mr  Austin  16 ;] Mr ^ Benton, 
995-  Mr  Clayton,  950 ;  Mr.  Connally,  988;  Mi.  Jack- 
son,' 377;  Mr.  Hilldring,  679;  Mr.  Mulliken    1011 ; 
Mr    Savage,  269 ;  President  Truman    808,  1179. 
Aims   mutual   U.S.  and  Italy,  exchange  of  notes,  821. 

Radio  broadcast,  205.  K„Btr-ia    riiscnssion 

Treaties  Allies,  with  Germany  and  Austna,  discussion 
bv  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  at  New  York,  1082. 
Perkins  KK,  review  of  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign 

Relations  of  the  United  States,  1931,  vol.  II:  1064. 
Persinger,  David,  articles  on  UNRRA  : 
Fifth  council  session,  523. 
Sixth  council  session,  1032. 
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Peru  (see  also  American  republics)  • 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Prado),  credentials,  551 
Cultural  leader,  visit  to  U.S.,  266 
Earthquake    areas,    inspection    by    U.S.    Ambassador 

(Cooper),  1067. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.  : 
Air  base,  with  U.S.  (1942),  implementation  of  termi- 
nation clause,  866. 
Aviation  mission,  military,  with  U.S.,  signature  727 
Civil-aviation  convention    (1944),  ratification    337     ' 
Food  supply,  with  U.S.  (1943),  continuation   1153 
Petersen,  Howard  C.  (Assistant  Secretary  of  War)  ■  " 
Head  of  export-import  mission  to  Germany   726 

^^T^  with  ForeiSn  Liquidation  Commissioner 
CMcCabe),  denying  sale  of  military  items  to  China, 

Petroleum.    See  Oil. 

Petroleum  Association,   Independent,  Ft    Worth    Texas 

address  by  Mr.  Rayner,  867. 
Petroleum  Production  and   Refining  Committee  of  ILO 

dates  of  proposed  meetings,  1052,  1176 
Philippines : 

Alien    Property   Administration,   Philippine,    establish- 
ment (Ex.  Or.  9789),  826. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Elizalde),  credentials,  234 
Fellowships  and  travel  grants  for  students  in  U  S    430 
Financial   Commission,   joint  American-Philinnine'    es- 
tablishment, 921.  ' 
Independence : 
Article  by  Mr.  Mill,  475. 
Messages  and  statements  of  President  Truman  and 

Acting  Secretary  Acheson,  67,  68. 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman,  66 
Radio  program  saluting,  67. 
Merchant  marine  awards,  posthumous,  to  seamen,  1159 
National  Bank  reinstates  pre-war  deposits  of  U  S   citi- 
zens, 271. 

Public  property,  improvement,  allocation  of  U.S.  funds 

for,  1190. 
Rehabilitation  Act,  478,  964,  1190. 
Training  program,  U.S.  participation,  statement  bv  Mr 

Acheson,  964. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Air  transport,  with  U.S.,  signature,  1021 
Customs  preferences,  with  U.S.,  replies  to  U.S    note 
from :  Belgium,  79 ;  Denmark,  596 ;  Dominican  Re- 
public, 691 ;  Egypt,  431 ;  Ethiopia,  235 ;  Norway 
38  ;  Portugal,  463 ;  Spain,  174 ;  Yugoslavia,  726 
Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  negotiations,  1060 
General  relations  and  protocol,  with  U.S. : 
Signature  and  text,  282,  824. 

Transmittal  to  Senate  by  President  Truman    with 
report  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  282. 
Trade  and  related  matters,  as  amended,  with  US 
signature,  and  proclamation  by  President  Truman,' 

U.S.  Embassy,  opening,  134. 
War  Damage  Commission,  478. 
Physical  education,  2d  Pan  American  congress  on  • 
Agenda,  536. 
Dates  of  meetings,  572,  628,  662,  720. 

PICAO  (Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation) : 

Agreement  bringing  organization  into  relationship  with 

™Ae™at™«ns'  discussed  iQ  report  on  3d  session  of 
HiLvUbUC,  ado. 

Air  Transport  Committee,  appointment  of  U  S    repre- 
sentative  (David),  897.  ' 
Article  by  Mr.  Norton,  1007. 
Conferences : 
Dates  of  meetings,  for — 
Accident   investigation   division,   1052,    1100    1145 
1175.  '  ' 
Aeronautical  maps  and  charts  division    813    940 
1100,  1175.                                                                 ' 
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PICAO— Continued. 

Conferences— Continued. 
Dates  of  meetings,  for— Continued. 
Airline  operating  practices  division,  1052, 1100, 1145 

II  to. 

Airworthiness  division,  1052,  1100    1145    1175 

T2S°S,i09Vn1^0dli°«a,dS  t0  'W<">0".'534, 
"■'SSnU'BriBMf  ^er-atica.    aero- 

Personnel  licensing  division,  813,  1052  1175 

^tf  nf  sSSokni?*5  co^01  practices' 

Search  and  rescue,  534,  720,  893  1000 
South  Pacific  regional  air-navigation  meeting,  1052, 
nuu,  1145,  1175. 
Meetings  and  proceedings— 
Air  navigation  committee,  special  radio  technical 
division,  534,  662,  753,  845,  939. 

^^Sr5S3.ra57Vlgation  meetiDg' 331, 358' 

Interim  Council,  535,  628,  720,  813,  999 

mdm^teTm\^-\^Uon  meeting>  534> 

NO«S8°1S  6W78at9hoT  °bSerVati0D  Stati0DS' 
Radio  navigational  aids  to  aviation,  demonstrations 

2»  S3.  ^k  and  Indianapolis,  534,  572,  628, 
obz,  720,  752. 

Radio  navigational  aids  to  aviation,  demonstrations 
in  United  Kingdom,  455,  457,  491,  533,  572,  628 
obi.  ' 

Function  of  PICAO  in  air-transport  agreements    dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Walstrom,  1128        dgreements.  aiS" 

Relation  to  CITEJA,  article  by  Mr.' Latchf ord,  879 
Plebiscite,  Greek,  Allied  mission  to  observe   425 
Poland :  ' 

Cession  of  Polish  and  European  territory,  discussed  bv 
Secretary  Byrnes,  500.  uiM.us>s,ea  Dy 

Elections  in,  protests  by  U.S.  on  conduct  of,  422  1057 
Kxport-Import  Bank,  arrangements  for  loan,  335 
Incident  concerning  U.S.  Ambassador  (Lane)  • 
Remarks   of   President   of   Polish   National   Council 
(Lierut)    concerning   Ambassador    Lane,    state- 
ment by  Mr.  Acheson,  265. 
Return  of  Ambassador  Lane  to  U.S.  for  consultation 
announcement  of,  724. 
Nationalization  : 
Industries,  654,  969. 
Nationalization  law: 

Article  by  Mr.  Goldenberg  and  Miss  Metzger,  651 

U.S.  position  on,  912. 
Newspapers,  Polish-American,  banned   1151 
Repatriation  of  U.S.  citizens  from,  1151 
Restitution  of  property  to  U.S.  citizens,  969 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.: 
Civile-aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification  (1945), 

Economic,  with  U.S.,  receipt  of  text  by  U.S    335 

SaDitMnL1CODVeDtion     concerning     maritime    travel 
(iy^b)   and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation  (1933),  as  amended   (1944),  accession  to 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945   article 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  395.  '  amcie 

U.S.  Consulate  at  Krakow,  opening,  134. 
U.S.  surplus  property,  resumption  of  deliveries  to  33 
Political  and  Territorial  Commission  for  Italy,  remarks 

by  Senator  Connally,  570. 
Population  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  717    718    891    <m 
1000,1018,1100,1176.  '         '         '  9A*' 

Population  transfer,  Czechoslovak-Hungarian  negotiations, 

Porter,  Paul,  appointment  as  chief  of  U.S.  economic  mis- 
sion to  Greece,  1151. 

Department  of  State  Bulletin 
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Portugal : 

Commercial  agreement-  with  U.S.  (1910),  Portuguese  at- 
titude toward  Philippine  trade,  463. 
Membership  in  United  Nations,  resolution  proposed  in 
Security  Council,  488. 
Postal  experts  meeting,  relationship  between  Universal 
Postal  Union  and  United  Nations : 
Agreement  discussed,  1055. 
Dates  of  meetings,  940,  1000,  1144. 
Postal  service.    See  Mail. 
Postal  Union,  Universal,  proposed : 
Congress  of,  816. 

Relationship  with  United  Nations,  meeting  of  postal 
experts  on  question  of,  940,  1000,  1055,  1144. 
Postal  union  convention,  universal   (1939),  adherence  by 

Lebanon  (1945),  and  Syria  (1946),  552. 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  5th  congress,  Rio 
de  Janeiro : 
Agenda,  815. 

Dates  of  meetings,  358,  406,  455,  491,  534,  572,  628. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  361,  815. 
Potsdam  agreement,  U.S.  attitude  toward,  discussed  by 

Secretary  Byrnes,  496. 
Prado,  Jorge,  credentials  as  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  U.S., 

551. 
Prencinradio,  Inc.,  liquidation  of  activities  (D.R.  193.1), 

^31.  „    . 

Preparatory  Commission  of  FAO.     See  Food  and  Agri- 
culture* Organization  of  United  Nations. 
Presentation  Division,  responsibilities  (D.R.  121.11),  517. 
President,  U.S.    See  Truman,  Harry  S. 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Palestine  and  Related 

Problems.    See  Cabinet  Committee. 
President's  Evaluation  Commission : 
Membership,  115,  275. 

Reports  on  Bikini  atomic-bomb  tests  (1st  and  2d),  115, 

272,275.  .     u  . 

Presidential  appointments  and  authentications  section  ot 

Division  of  Protocol,  functions  and  relation  to  White 

House  and  Department  units  (D.R.  121.10),  516. 

Press   (see  also  Radio)  : 

Allied  protest  to  Yugoslav  subornation,  410. 

Freedom   of,   in   areas   receiving   UNRRA   aid,   House 

amendment  regarding,  35. 
Journalists,  visit  to  U.S.,  from:  Czechoslovakia,  281; 

Egypt,  77;   Switzerland,  134;  U.S.S.R.,  124. 
Newspapers,    Polish-American,    banned    from    Poland, 

1150. 
U.S.  information  service,  637,  673. 
Preu,  Fred  L.,  article  on  Fifth  Council  Session  of  UNRRA, 

248. 
Pridi  Banomyong  (ex-Prime  Minister  of  Siam),  visit  to 

U.S.,  1113. 
Prisoners  of  war  (see  also  Displaced  persons)  : 

Claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries  for 

labor  performed  as,  427. 
Repatriation  of,  U.S.  position  on,  statement  by  Secretary 
Byrnes,  1106. 
Proclaimed  List  of  Certain  Blocked  Nationals : 
History  and  scope,  113. 
Withdrawal,  112. 
Property  (see  also  Surplus  war  property)  : 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  termination  (Ex.  Or.  9788), 

826. 
Allied  looted  property  in  Japan,  restitution,  policy  of 

Far  Eastern  Commission,  163. 
Artistic  and  historic  monuments  in  Europe,  conserva- 
tion, functions  of  former  commission  assumed  by 
State  Department,  385. 
Copyright  protection,  inter-American  convention  on,  29. 
German,  in — 
Austria,  123. 

Sweden,  29,  64, 107, 162, 174. 
U.S.  (diplomatic),  237. 


Property — Continued. 

German  external  property  negotiations  with  Portugal 
and  Spain,  dates  of  meetings,  572,  813,  1051,  1099, 
1144,  1175. 
Greek  assets  in  U.S.,  unblocking,  426. 
Hungarian,  in  U.S.  zones  of  Austria  and  Germany,  AM, 

265,  747. 
Japanese  (diplomatic),  in  U.S.,  237. 

Philippine,    Alien    Property    Administration,    establisn- 
ment  (Ex.  Or.  9789),  826.  . 

Transfer  of  assets  from  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  Rome  to  FAO,  514. 
United  Nations  nationals,  in  Rumania,  investigations  on, 

620. 
U.S.,  in  other  countries.     See  Protection  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals. 
Protection,  juridical,  agreement  with  Yemen  concerning, 

signature,  94. 
Protection  of  U.S.  nationals  and  property  (see  also  United 
States  citizens)  : 
Belgium,  claims  for  damage  in,  336. 
China  .instructions  for  filing  claims,  965. 
Czechoslovakia,  claims  for  nationalized  property  in,  910, 

1003,  1005,  1027,  1108. 
Enemy  countries,  427. 
France,  tax  on,  914. 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  procedure  lor 

filing  war-damage  claims,  179. 
Japanese  enterprises,  protection  for  investments  in,  271. 
Philippine  National  Bank,  reinstatement  of  pre-war  de- 
posits, 271. 
Poland,  restitution,  969. 

Yugoslavia:  M 

Attack  on  plane  and  detention  of  personnel,  415,  501, 

504,  544,  725. 
Claims  in,  instructions  for  filing,  544,  1150. 
Slave  labor  in,  761. 
Protection  of  Yugoslav  persons  and  property  In  Venezia 
Giulia,  U.S.  reply  to  alleged  improper  treatment  by 
Allied  military  police,  579. 
Protocol,  Division  of,  functions  (D.R.  121.10),  516. 
Provisional    international    Civil    Aviation    Organization. 

See  PICAO.  ■ 

Provisional  Maritime  Consultative  Council.    See  Maritime 

Consultative  Council. 
Public  Affairs,  Office  of,  functions  and  organization  (D.R. 

132.20),  728. 
Public  Liaison,  Division  of,  functions  and  organization 

(D.R.  132.21),  728. 
Public  Studies,  Division  of,  functions  and  organization 

(D.R.  132.22),  729. 
Publications : 

Agriculture  in  the  Americas,  411,  915. 

Foreign  Agriculture,  544. 

Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  42,  134,  387,  647,  963. 

Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  (1931),  vols.  I 

and  II :  982,  1064.  . 

Inter-American   Conference   of  Experts   on   Copyright, 

proceedings,  721. 
International  Bank  and  Fund,  707. 

'congress,  U.S.,  43,  79,  134,  190,  239,  287,  338,  519,  558, 

921 
State  Department,  601,  922,  1193. 
Nazi  Conspiracy  and  Aggression,  vols.  Ill,  IV,  V,  VI, 

VII :  364  n.,  379,  604,  870,  969,  1114. 
Pan  American  Union,  727. 
State  Department : 

Amerika  Illustrated,  distribution  in  U.S.S.R.,  513. 
Bulletin,  subscription  price  increased,  970,  1149,  1192. 
German  documents.     See  German  Documents. 
International  Control  of  Atomic  Energy,  1091. 
Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  Part 

I,  1023. 
United    States    and    Italy,    1936-1946:    Documentary 
Record,  1109. 
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Publications — Continued. 

State  Department — Continued. 

United    States   Economic    Policy   Toward    Germany, 
1022. 

U.S.  Import  Duties,  June  1946:  720. 
UNRRA,  287. 
Publications,  Chief  of  Division  of,  designation  on  National 

Historical    Publications    Commission     (D.R.     185.1), 

1195. 
Publications,    Division    of,    functions     and    organization 

(D.R.  132.24),  729. 
Publications     Commission,     National     Historical      (D.R. 

185.1),  1195 
Puerto    Cortes,    Honduras,    closing    of    U.S.    Consulate, 

1158. 
Puerto  la  Cruz,  Venezuela,  change  of  name  of  U.S.  Con- 
sulate at,  190. 
Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  closing  of  U.S.  Vice  Consulate,  1158. 

Quinine,  international  industrial  control  of,  article  by  Mr. 

Rudolph,  831. 
Quislings,  problem  of,  in  repatriation,  discussed  by  Mrs. 

Roosevelt,  937. 

Radio : 
Air    navigation    committee    of    PICAO,    special    radio 
technical    division,    meetings    and    proceedings,    534, 
662,  753,  845,  939. 
Algiers   radio    transmitters,   U.S.-French    arrangement 

on  use  of,  conversations  regarding,  507. 
Conferences.     See   Broadcasting   conferences;    Moscow 

conference. 
Office   of   International   Information    and   Cultural   Af- 
fairs, consolidation  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
radio  operations,  179. 
Prencinradio,  Inc.,  liquidation  (D.R.  193.1),  731. 
Registration  of  U.S.  frequencies  with  I.T.U.  resumed, 
581. 
Radio  broadcasts,  State  Department : 

Broadcasts,    addresses,    and   statements   of   the   week, 
listed,  332,  431,  465,  495,  538,  691,  779,  915,  965,  1010, 
1039,  1115,  1159,  1191. 
General  Assembly,  welcome  to  representatives  by  Under 

Secretary  Acheson,  750. 
Paris  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  report  by  Secre- 
tary Byrnes,  167. 
Paris  Peace  Conference,   report  by   Secretary  Byrnes, 

739. 
Peace  in  Europe,  205. 

Philippine  independence,  program  saluting,  67. 
Philippine  rehabilitation,  691. 
Short-wave : 
Facilities  for  United  Nations  broadcasts,  751. 
Opening  of  relay  point  at  Munich,  Germany,  1187. 
"United    Nations    Review",    digest    of    proceedings    of 
General  Assembly,  751. 
Radio  navigational  aids  to  aviation : 
Article  by  Mr.  Amrine,  1130. 
Demonstrations  in  New  York  and  Indianapolis: 
Announcement,  662. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  720,  752. 
Demonstrations  in  U.K. : 

Dates  of  meetings,  455,  491,  533,  572,  628,  661. 
Plans,  457. 

U.S.  representation,  458. 
Radiology,    inter-American    congress    of    (2d),    dates    of 

meetings,  721,  753,  814,  844,  893,  939. 
Ralea,  Mihail,  credentials  as  Rumanian  minister  to  U.S  , 

657. 
Raw   materials    (see    also   Rubber;    Wool),    supply,    in- 
equality of,  discussed  by  Mr.  Thorp,  1110. 
Ray,  Guy  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Rayner,  Charles,  address  on  Anglo-American  oil  policy, 

867. 
Reciprocal  aid.     See  Lend-lease. 

Reciprocity  Information,  Committee  for,  public  notice  on 
trade-agreement  negotiations,  909. 


Reconstruction,  international,  financing  of,  appointment  of 
committee  by  President  Truman  to  make  report  and 
recommendations  on,  33. 
Reference  Division  (D.R.  133.32),  468. 
Refugee  Organization,  International  (IRO),  proposed: 
Budget : 

Meeting  of  Committee  on  Finances  to  discuss,  258. 
Remarks  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1019. 
Draft  agreement,  discussed  by  Miss  Biehle,  1148. 
Establishment  of: 

Action  by  ECOSOC,  323,  715,  932. 
Remarks   by   Mrs.   Roosevelt   at   General   Assembly, 
935. 
Transfer  of  UNRRA  functions  to : 
Article  by  Mr.  Persinger,  1032. 

Joint  UNRRA-United  Nations  Planning  Commission, 
meeting  of,  260. 
Refugees,   Intergovernmental  Committee  on.     See  Inter- 
governmental Committee  on  Refugees. 
Refugees  and  displaced  persons.     See  Displaced  persons. 
Rehabilitation.     See  Relief. 
Rehabilitation  Act,  Philippine,  478,  964,  1190. 
Reiff,   Henry,   articles   on   work  of  legal  committees  of 

United  Nations,  3,  302,  343. 
Relief  and  rehabilitation    (see  also  Displaced  persons; 
Food ;  UNRRA)  : 
China,  aid  from  U.S.,  34,  1179. 
Germany,   comments   on   address  by  Dr.   van   Kleffens 

regarding  U.S.  position  toward,  1184. 
Hungary,  tripartite  aid  in,  229,  231,  263,  638. 
Relief   effort,    1947,    international   cooperation   in,   ad- 
dress fey  Mr.  Wood,  1059. 
Reorganization  of  Foreign  Service,  provision  for,  387. 
Reparation : 

Agreement  on,  establishment  of  Tripartite  Commission 
for  Restitution  of  Monetary  Gold  to  implement,  563. 
Bulgarian,  discussed  by  Mr.  Caffery  at  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, 714. 
Finnish,  reduction  in,  proposal  by  U.S.  delegate  (Van- 

denberg),  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  744. 
German : 

Discussed  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  497. 
Program  in  Germany,  statement  by  Mr.  Pauley,  233. 
Transfer  of  assets  in  Austria  to  U.S.S.R.,  issuance  of 
order  regarding,  123  n. 
Hungarian : 

Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  229, 

263,  638. 
Proposal  by  U.S.   delegate    (Vandenberg),  at  Paris 

Peace  Conference,  746. 
Report  of  Hungarian  Finance  Minister,  231. 
Italian : 
Decision  of  Foreign  Ministers  regarding,  169. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Thorp  regarding  U.S.  attitude,  532. 
Japanese  (see  also  Far  Eastern  Commission)  : 
Report  of  U.S.  mission  on,  by  Mr.  Pauley,  957. 
U.S.  position  on,  statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  1058. 
Payment  to  U.S.,  federal  regulation  authorizing  Direc- 
tor of  Office  of  Economic  Security  Policy  to  accept, 
873. 
Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  German 
action : 
Agreement  concerning,  text,  71. 
Article  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  56. 
Soviet  removal  policy  in  Manchuria  and  Korea,  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Pauley,  233. 
Reparation  Agency,  Inter-Allied.     See  Inter-Allied  Repa- 
ration Agency. 
Repatriation.    See  Displaced  persons ;  Intergovernmental 

Committee  on  Refugees ;  Refugee  Organization. 
Report  of  the  Mission  on  Japanese  Combines,  Part  I : 

1023. 
Research  and  Intelligence,  Special  Assistant  to  Secretary 
for,  position  and  functions  (D.R.  133.1),  465. 
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Research  for  American  Republics,  Division  of,  functions 
and   responsibilities  in   Office  of  American   Republic 
Affairs  (D.R.  142.10),  470. 
Research  for  Europe,  Division  of,  respousibilities  in  Of- 
fice of  European  Affairs  (D.R.  141.30),  469. 
Research  for  Far  East,  Division  of,   responsibilities   in 

Office  of  Far  Eastern  Affairs  (D.R.  141.20),  469. 
Research  for  Near  East  and  Africa,  Division  of,  respon- 
sibilities in  Office  of  Near  Eastern  and  African  Af- 
fairs (D.R.  141.10),  468. 
Resource    conservation    and    utilization,    conference    on, 
proposed : 
Action  on,  at  3d  session  of  ECOSOC,  933. 
Draft  resolution  submitted  by  U.S.,  623. 
Letter  from  President  Truman  to  U.S.  representative 
(Winant)   with  outline  of  proposed  program,  624. 
Letter  from   U.S.   representative    (Winant)    to  Acting 
President  of  ECOSOC  (Stampar),  623. 
Rice  Stuart  A.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Statistical 

Commission  of  ECOSOC,  891. 
Rights  and  duties  of  American  States  to  their  Govern- 
ments, PAU  approval  of  draft  declaration,  188. 
Ringwalt,  Arthur  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  728. 
Robertson,  Major  General,  letters  to  Colonel  General  Biry- 

usov,  regarding  free  elections  in  Bulgaria,  820,  821. 
Robinson,    Hamilton,    designation    in    State  Department, 

1023. 
Roeha,  Antonio,  election  as  chairman  of  Pan  American 

Union  Governing  Board,  921. 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Franklin  D. : 

Delegate  to  United  Nations,  appointments,  221,  891. 
Statement  on  U.S.  position  on  IRO,  935. 
Ross,  Murray,  article  on  industrial  committees  of  ILO, 
447. 

Rubber:  _      .,   ...„,-, 

Agreement,  between  U.S..  Argentina,  and  Brazil  (194o), 

cancellation,  514,  827. 
Inter-Agency  Policy  Committee  on: 
Purpose  of,  700. 

Third  meeting,  proceedings,  1054. 
National  program  on,  article  by  Mr.  Bramble,  700. 
Reparations  removal  program,  interim,  for  Japan,  629. 
Rubber  Study  Group,  3d  meeting : 

Dates  of  meetings,  814,  844,  893,  940,  999. 
Delegations,  listed,  1054. 
U.S.  Delegate   (Kennedy)   and  advisers,  895. 
Rudolph,  Walter  M.,  article  on  international  industrial 

control  of  quinine,  831. 
Rumania :  _ 

Balkan  Economic  Commission,  remarks  by  Senator  Van- 

denberg  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  712. 
Elections,  U.S.  protests  on  conduct  of,  851,  967,  1057. 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Ralea),  credentials,  657. 
Peace  treaty,  with  Allies : 

Action  of  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  on,  755. 
Radio  broadcast,  205. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Vandenberg  at  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference, 657,  711. 
Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 

by  Dr.  Fisher,  396. 
United  Nations  property  in,  investigations  on,  remarks 

by  Mr.  Thorp,  620. 
War-damage  claims   of  U.S.   nationals,   procedure  for 
filing,  179. 
Rush-Bagot  agreement,  U.S.  and  Canada    (1817),  inter- 
pretation, exchange  of  notes,  1152. 
Russell,  Donald  R. : 

Address  on  foreign  service  of  tomorrow,  947. 
Appointment,  chairman,  Board  of  Foreign  Service,  971. 
Inspection    trip    of    Foreign    Service    installations    in 
Europe,  39. 
Russell,  Francis  H. : 

Address  on  democracy,  509. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  728. 

Index,  July  to  December  1946 


Safety  of  life  at  sea  (1929),  international  convention,  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Clayton,  816. 

San  Sebastian,  Spain,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  .812. 

Sanitary  Bureau,  Pan  American,  P"7ltof%«^S 
and  immunities  under  International  Organizations 
Immunities  Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 

Sanitary  conference,  Pan  American  (12th),  dates  of  pro- 
posed meetings,  814,  940,  1175. 

Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (ia»>> 
as  amended  (1944),  accession  by  Denmark  and  Syria, 

1022 
Sanitary' convention  concerning  maritime  travel   (1926), 
as  amended  (1944),  protocol  prolonging: 
Accession  by  Denmark  and  Syria,  1022. 
Accessions,  signatures,  and  ratifications,  listed,  66 1. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  337. 

Status  (table),  1158.  .  .„-.,„„ 

Transfer  to  World  Health  Organization  of  functions 
entrusted  to  UNRRA  under,  842,  1156. 
Sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation    (U33),    as 
amended  (1944)  : 
Dominican  Republic,  adherence,  552. 
Syria,  accession,  1022.  1M!.     QC 

Sanitary    convention    for    aerial    navigation     (W66)    as 
amended  (1944),  protocol  prolonging: 
Accession  by  Syria,  1022. 

Accessions,  signatures,  and  ratifications,  listed,  667. 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  337. 

Transfer  atoeWorld   Health   Organization  of   functions 
entrusted  to  UNRRA  under,  842,  1156. 
Sanitary  education,   Pan  American    (2d),  dates  of  pro- 
posed meetings,  814,  940,  1175. 
Saudi  Arabia,  exchange  of  letters  between  Abdul   Aziz 

and  President  Truman,  on  Palestine  problem,  848. 
Savage,  Carlton,  address  on  U.S.  position  in  the  world 

today,  269. 
SCAP  (Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers)  : 
Allied  occupation  of  Japan,  report  of  1st  year  460. 
Cooperation  with  Allied  Council  for  Japan  382 
General  Headquarters,  reports,  127,  385,  460,  578,  at 6. 
Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan,  relation  to   754. 
Liaison  policy  of  Far  Eastern  Commission,  104 
Non-military   activities   in   Japan,   reports   of  General 
Headquarters : 
Brief  summaries,  385,  460,  578,  873. 
Summary  for  May  194G :  127. 
Policy  toward  Zaibatsu  dissolution,  823. 
Schurz  William,  designation  in  State  Department,  42. 
Scientific  and  cultural  cooperation  program  of  State  De- 
partment, discussed  in  address  by  Mr.  Benton,  b(l. 
Scientific   groups,   government's   role  in   assisting   inter- 
national cooperation,  address  by  Mr.  Zwemer,  545. 
Scientific  Unions,  International  Council  of,  dates  of  meet- 
ing of  General  Assembly,  29,  64,  107,  162. 
Sebring,  Harold  L.,  appointment  as  U.S.  member  of  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  in  Germany,  1187. 
Secretariat  of  United  Nations,   relations  with  proposed 

Atomic  Development  Authority,  106. 
Secretary  of  State  (see  also  Byrnes,  James  F.),  control 
of  German  and  Japanese  dipomatic  property  in  U.S., 
authorization  (Ex.  Or.  9760),  237. 
Securities.    -See  Property. 
Security  Council  of  United  Nations : 
Access  of  non-member  states  to  International  Court  ot 
Justice,  question  of: 
Attitude  of  Department  of  State,  327. 
Definition  of  conditions  for  access,  530. 
Admission  of  new  members: 

Proposed   resolution   by   U.S.    deputy   representative 

(Johnson),  487. 
Question  of  Albania  and  Outer  Mongolia,  487. 
Summary  of  rules  concerning,  by  Secretary-General 
(Lie),  1172. 
Border  violations,  dispute  between  Greece  and  Albania, 
Bulgaria,    and    Yugoslavia.      See    Greek    question 
infra. 
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Security  Council  of  United  Nations — Continued. 
Dates  of  meetings,  29,  330,  572,  843,  1175. 
Greek  question : 

Commission  of  investigation  on  border  violations : 
Establishment  of,  resolution  proposed  for,  1172. 
U.S.  representative  (Etheridge),  1172  n. 
Statement  by  U.S.  representative  (Johnson),  1171. 
Summary  statements  by  Secretary-General  (Lie),  531, 
660,  1173. 
Iranian  case,  summary  statements  by  Secretary-General 

(Lie),  528,  1172. 
Relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development  Authority, 

104. 
Rules  of  procedure,  summary  statement  by  Secretary- 
General  (Lie),  530. 
Spanish  situation   (see  also  General  Assembly),  sum- 
mary statement  by  Secretary-General    (Lie),  528. 
Status  of  matters  under  consideration,  summary  state- 
ments by  Secretary-General   (Lie),  528,  660,  1172. 
Veto  power  in  Council : 

Letter  from  Australian  Minister  of  External  Affairs 

to  Secretary-General  (Lie),  256  n. 
Statement  by  Senator  Connally,  987. 
Senate  confirmations  of  U.S.  representatives.    See  Foreign 

Service. 
Shanghai,  information  for  U.S.  businessmen  on  conditions 

in,  334. 
Shipping  (see  also  Maritime;  Vessels)  : 
Danubian  traffic,  230,  656,  658,  711. 
Priority  for  grain  export,  1058. 

Vessels  in  the  Straits,  principles  governing  transit  and 
navigation.    See  Montreux  convention. 
Shipping    Division    (D.R.    131.12),    redesignation,    1023. 
Shoemaker,  T.  B.,  report  to  President  Truman  on  arrival 

in  U.S.  of  displaced  persons,  381. 
Short-wave  broadcasting.    See  Radio. 
Siam : 
Lend-lease  from  U.S.,  196. 
Mineral   resources    in,    invitation   to   U.S.   capital   for 

development,  550. 
Tin  negotiations,  with  U.S.,  Australia,  and  U.K.,  con- 
clusion, 1186. 
Visit  to  U.S.  of  ex-Prime  Minister  (Pridi  Banomyong), 
1113. 
Sick,  convention  for  amelioration  of  condition  of  (1929), 

adherence  by  Lebanon  and  Syria,  553. 
Slave  labor,  U.S.,  in  Yugoslavia,  condemnation  by  U.S., 

761. 
Smith,  Bromley  K,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Smith,  H.  Gerald,  designation  in  State  Department,  1115. 
Smith,  W.  Bedell  (Ambassador  to  U.S.S.R.)  : 
Letter  to  Mr.  Molotov,  requesting  action  to  halt  Hun- 
garian economic  disintegration,  229. 
Remarks  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  on  Czechoslovak- 
Hungarian  treaty,  744. 
Snyder,  John  W. : 
International   Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  International  Monetary  Fund,  appoint- 
ment as  U.S.  Governor  for,  65. 
Par  value  of  U.S.  dollar,  letter  to  Managing  Director 

of  International  Monetary  Fund  (Gutt),  576. 
U.S.  food  shipments  abroad,  report  to  the  President,  31. 
Social  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  718,  891,  1000,  1017,  1100, 

1176. 
Social   policy   in    dependent   areas,    President   Truman's 
message  to  Congress,  transmitting  ILO  recommenda- 
tions, 235. 
Social  security,  inter-American  committee  on,  meeting  of 
medical  and  statistical  commissions : 
Announcement,  1176. 
Dates  of  meetings,  893,  1052,  1145. 
Social  Studies,  National  Council  for,  Boston,  Mass.,  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Heindel,  1062. 
Social   work,    Kentucky    conference   of,    Louisville,    Ky., 

address  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1011. 
South  Africa.    See  Union  of  South  Africa. 


South  America.     See  American  republics,  and  the  indi- 
vidual countries. 
Sovereignty,  change  of,  in  Europe,  discussed  by  Secretary 

Byrnes,   500. 
Soviet-American  Commission,   Joint,   resumption  of  dis- 
cussions proposed  by  Mr.  Acheson,  670. 
Soviet  Union.    See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Spaeth,  Carl  B.,  designation  in  State  Department,  1115. 
Spain  : 
Closing  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  San  Sebastian,  812. 
Customs  preference,  agreement  between  U.S.  and  Philip- 
pines, Spanish  attitude  toward,  174. 
FAO,  application  for  membership,  357. 
Franco  regime,  position  of  United  Nations  regarding : 
Resolutions  adopted  by  General  Assembly,  1085,  1143. 
Summary  statements  by  Secretary-General  (Lie)  at 
Security  Council,  528. 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain,  5th  congress, 
358,  361,  406,  455,  491,  534,  572,  628,  815. 
Spiegel,  Harold  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 
Stack,  Joseph  M.,  exchange  of  letters  with  President  Tru- 
man, regarding  representation  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  203. 
State  Department    (see  also  Departmental  regulations; 
Executive  orders;  Radio  broadcasts)  : 
Joint  statement  with  War  and  Navy  Departments,  on 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries, 
427. 
National  War  College,  joint  arrangement,  with  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  and  U.S.  Foreign  Service,  515, 
837,  949. 
Outline  of  present  organization,  discussed  by  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, 591. 
Participation  in  interdepartmental  intelligence  activi- 
ties   (D.R.   182.4),   471. 
Public  notices  on  trade-agreement  negotiations,  909. 
Publications.    See  Publications. 
Radio  broadcasts.    See  Radio  broadcasts. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of : 
Appointment  of  Mr.  Clayton  as  Under  Secretary,  338. 
Establishment,  387. 
State- War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee,  functions: 
Article  by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  292. 
Article  by  Mr.  Hilldring,  47. 
Statements,  addresses,  and  broadcasts  of  the  week,  listed, 
332,  431,  465,  495,  538,  691,  779,  915,  965,  1010,  1039, 
1115,  1159,  1191. 
Statistical  Commission  of  ECOSOC,  718,  814,  891,  1052, 

1176. 
Statistical  Division  of  United  Nations,  transfer  of  League 

of  Nations  activities  to,  258. 
Statistical  Institute,   Inter-American,  privileges,   exemp- 
tions, and  immunities  under  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  (Ex.  Or.  9751),  108. 
Stepinac,  Archbishop,  trial  and  conviction  in  Yugoslavia, 

statement  by  Mr.  Acheson,  725. 
Stevens,  Arthur  G.,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Stevenson,   Adlai  E.,   appointment  as  U.S.   alternate  to 

General  Assembly,  221. 
Stillwell,  James  A.,  article  on  U.S.  interests  in  world  food 

problem,  927. 
Stinebower,  Leroy  D.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

338. 
Straits    convention.      See   Montreux    convention    of    the 

Straits. 
Strasbourg,  France,  opening:  of  U.S.  Consulate,  239. 
Strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  act,  statement 

by  President  Truman  on  signing,  234. 
Stuart,  J.  Leighton : 
Appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  China,  134. 
Joint  statements  with  General  Marshall,  regarding  con- 
ditions in  China,  384,  723. 
Statement  on  anniversary  of  Chinese  national  holiday 
(35th),  724. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  address  by  Secretary  Byrnes  on  U.S. 
policy  on  Germany,  496. 
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Subscription  price,  State  Department  Bulletin,  increased, 

970,  1149,  1192. 
Sugar  Council,  international  meeting  of,  dates  of,  29,  64, 

107,  162,  222. 
Supreme  Commander  for  Allied  Powers.    See  SCAP. 
Surplus  war  property,  disposal : 
Agreements  (see  also  Lend-lease),  U.S.  and — 
Brazil,  signature  and  text,  185. 
China : 

Signature,  548. 

Statement  by  President  Truman,  1181. 
Poland,  arrangements  for  deliveries  to,  33,  335. 
Foreign  Liquidation   Commissioner,  function   of.     See 

Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner. 
Goods  sent  to  Siam,  196. 
Provisions  of  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act  regarding, 

article  by  Mr.  Mill,  478. 
Reports  (2d  and  3d),  transmittal  to  Congress,  247,  968. 
Sale  of  military  items  to  China,  joint  denial  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  Petersen  and  Foreign  Liquidation 
Commissioner    (McCabe),  548. 
Sale  of  90  planes  to  Sweden,  865. 

Sales  for  educational  purposes  (Fulbright  bill),  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Benton,  262. 
Sales  to  Japan,  statement  by  Mr.  McCabe  answering 

charges  of  irregularities  in,  463. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  556. 
Transfer  of  LST  vessel  to  Venezuela,  1071. 
Swearingen,  Victor  C,  appointment  as  alternate  U.S.  mem- 
ber of  Military  Tribunal  in  Germany,  1187. 
Sweden : 

Civil  aviation  convention  (1944),  ratification,  970. 
Membership  in  United  Nations,  resolution  proposed  in 

Security  Council,  488. 
Negotiations  with  Allies  on  German  external  assets  in, 

29,  64,  107,  162,  174. 
Purchase  of  U.S.  surplus  planes,  865. 
Special  courses  for  U.S.  students  at  University  of  Stock- 
holm, 430. 
Trade  agreement  with  U.S.S.R.,  attitude  of  U.S.,  464, 

506. 
U.S.  Consulate  at  Goteborg,  elevation  to  rank  of  Con- 
sulate General,  285. 
U.S.  Minister  (Dreyfus),  appointment,  285. 
Swihart,  James  W.,  designation  in  State  Department,  287. 
Switzerland : 
Journalists,  visit  to  U.S.,  134. 
Membership  in  FAO,  application  for,  357. 
SWNCC.    See  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Committee. 
Syria : 
Minister  to  U.S.  (Zurayk),  credentials,  1114. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Postal  union  convention,  universal  (1939),  adher- 
ence, 552. 
Sanitary  convention  (1926)  and  sanitary  convention 
for  aerial  navigation  (1933),  as  amended  (1944), 
and  protocols  of  1946,  accession,  1022. 
Wounded  and  sick,  amelioration  of  condition  of 
(1929),  adherence,  553. 

Taipei,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  opening  of  U.S.  Consulate,  285. 
Tapachula,  Mexico,  closing  of  U.S.  Consulate,  42. 
Tariff : 

Policy  toward  Philippines,  replies  to  U.S.  note,  from: 
Belgium,  79;  Denmark,  596;  Dominican  Republic, 
691 ;  Egypt,  431 ;  Ethiopia,  235 ;  Norway,  38 ;  Portu- 
gal, 463 ;  Spain,  174 ;  Yugoslavia,  726. 
Preferences,  reduction  of,  question  of,  1188. 
Tax,  property.    See  Property. 
Taxation.     See  Double  taxation. 

Taxation  of  aliens,  Japanese,  policy  of  Far  Eastern  Com- 
mission regarding,  162. 
Taylor,  Myron  C,  return  to  Vatican  as  Personal  Repre- 
sentative of  President  Truman,  1020. 


Telecommunications  (see  also  Radio)  : 
Aeronautical,    PICAO    recommendations   on,   discussed 

by  Mr.  Gilbert,  1080. 
Algiers  radio  transmitters,  U.S.-French  arrangement  on 

use  of,  conversations  regarding,  507. 
Conferences : 
Five-power,  preliminary,  at  Moscow.    See  Moscow  con- 
ference. 
World  plenipotentiary,  in  U.S. : 
Invitation,  632. 
Plans,  363. 
Nationalization  of,   in   United  Kingdom,   discussed   in 

article  by  Mr.  Tobin,  618. 
Telecommunications   convention,   international    (1932), 
and  Cairo  regulations  (1938),  adherence  by  Lebanon, 
552. 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee  of  United  Na- 
tions, dates  of  meetings,  844,  939,  1051, 1175. 
Telecommunications  Division  (D.R.  131.13),  redesignation, 

1023. 
Telecommunications  Union,  International: 
Background,  944. 

Invitation  to  members  to  meet  in  U.S.,  632. 
Registration  of  U.S.  frequencies  resumed,  581- 
Telegraph  Consulting  Committee,  International,  meeting: 
Dates  of  meetings,  753,  814,  843. 
U.S.  observers,  listed,  846. 
Terrill,  Robert  P.,  designation  in  State  Department,  873. 
Territory  violations,  alleged,  U.S.  replies  to  Yugoslav  pro- 
tests, 414,  415,  501. 
Textiles,  ILO  Industrial  Committee  on,  meeting: 
Dates  of  meetings,  629,  721,  814,  892,  999. 
Proceedings,  1053. 
U.S.  delegation,  846,  942. 
Thompson,  E.  Bigelow,  appointment  as  public-affairs  officer 

in  Yugoslavia,  190. 
Thompson,  Llewellyn  E.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

239. 
Thompson,  Louis  F.,  designation  in   State  Department, 

1159. 
Thomson,  Charles  A.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

728. 
Thorp,  Willard  L. : 

Address  on  world  trade,  1110. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  1115. 
Remarks  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  on — 
Hungarian  reparation,  reduction,  746. 
Italian  peace  treaty,  532,  710. 

United  Nations  property  in  Rumania,  investigations, 
620. 
Thurston,  Ray  L.,  article  on  India,  20. 
Thurston,  Walter,  appointment  as  U.S.  special  Ambassador 

to  Mexican  presidential  inauguration,  919. 
Timberlake,  Clare  H.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

873. 
Tin: 

Article  by  Mr.  Barnet,  195. 
Conference  on : 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  662. 
Purpose,  538. 

U.S.  delegation,  listed,  663. 
Procurement    from    Siam,    quadripartite    negotiations, 

1186. 
Tin  Committee,  Combined,  membership  and  scope,  195, 
663,  1186. 
Tirana,  Albania,  closing  of  U.S.  Mission,  1001. 
Tittmann,  Harold  H,  Jr.,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Haiti,  134. 
Tobacco,  increased  exports  from  Greece  to  U.S.,  discus- 
sions regarding,  426. 
Tobin,  Irwin  M.,  article  on  nationalization  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 615. 
Tourist  conference,  Caribbean.    See  Caribbean  tourist  con- 
ference. 
Tourist  Development  Association,  Caribbean,  certificate  of 
incorporation,  text,  736. 
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Tourist  organizations  conference,  international: 
Agenda,  537. 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  572,  628,  662. 
Results,  896. 
U.S.  representatives,  537. 
Town  planning.     See  Housing  and  town  planning. 
Trade,  international : 

Anglo-American  oil  policy,  address  by  Mr.  Rayner,  867. 
Barriers,  address  by  Mr.  Wilcox,  758. 
Blocked  Nationals,  Proclaimed  List,  withdrawal,  112. 
Committee    for    Financing    Foreign    Trade,    functions, 

statement  by  chairman  (Aldrich),  111. 
Conference,  plans  for,  and  meeting  of  preparatory  com- 
mittee, 323,  506,  534,  628,  664,  754,  813,  999,  1055, 
1056,  1188. 
Export-import  mission  to  Germany,  726. 
Inter-Allied  Trade  Board  for  Japan,  753,  939, 1051, 1175. 
Inter-American  trade,  addresses  by  Mr.  Braden,  539,  777. 
International  Trade  Organization,  proposed,  506,  585, 

642,  757,  1000,  1100,  1112,  1176. 
Limitation  quotas  on  Canadian  furs,  denial  of  rumor, 

1114. 
Oil,  address  by  Mr.  Loftus,  276. 
Quinine,  industrial  control  of,  article  bv  Mr.  Rudolph, 

831. 
Return  to  private  channels,  appointment  of  committee 

to  make  report  and  recommendations  on,  33. 
Strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  act,  state- 
ment by  President  Truman  on  signing,  234. 
Trade-agreement  program  of  U.S.,  summary  of  informa- 
tion related  to,  907,  909. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.    (see  also  Treaties)  : 
Sweden  and  U.S.S.R.,  attitude  of  U.S.,  464,  506. 
U.S.   and:   Belgo-Luxembourg  Economic  Union,   79; 
Cuba,  1188 ;  Czechoslovakia,  1004 ;  Paraguay,  550 ; 
Philippines,   1190;  Turkey,  791,  807;   U.K.,  109, 
110,  172,  173. 
U.S.  policy : 

Addresses  and  statements  by :  Mr.  Clayton,  951 ;  Mr. 
Rayner,  867 ;  Mr.  Thorp,  1110 ;  Mr.  Vincent,  959 ; 
Mr.  Wilcox,  640. 
Trade-agreement  program : 
Announcement  by  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  907. 
Public  notice  of  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion, 909. 
Public  notice  of  State  Department,  909. 
Statement  by  President  Truman,  909. 
Trade  Act  of  1946,  by  Philippine,  provisions,  discussed  in 

article  by  Mr.  Mill,  478. 
Trade  and  employment  conference,  proposed : 
Plans,  506,  754,  1188. 
Preparatory  committee: 

Dates  of  meetings,  534,  628,  813,  999. 
Establishment  by  ECOSOC,  323. 
Resolution  on  Interim  Commodity  Committee,  1055. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Wilcox  at  final  plenary  session, 

1056. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  664. 
Trade  Organization,  International: 
Addresses  bv  Mr.  Wilcox,  642,  757. 
Article  by  Mr.  Thorp,  1112. 
Charter,  text  of  draft  and  foreword  by  Under  Secretary 

for  Economic  Affairs,  585. 
Conformance  of  Sweden,  U.  S.  note  regarding,  506. 
Drafting    Committee    (ECOSOC),    tentative    dates    of 
meetings  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Trade-unions,  Japanese,  adoption  of  principles  for,  by  Far 

Eastern  Commission,  1177. 
Traffic,  Danubian.    See  Danube. 
Training  Services,  Division  of: 

Appointment  of  chief  (Maddox),  135. 

Budget  preparation,  course  in,  43. 

Clerical  training  opportunities,  288,  432. 

Foreign  Service  officer  training,  43. 

Motion  picture  series,  520. 

Orientation  conferences,  339,  388,  472,  520,  559. 


Training  Services,  Division  of — Continued. 

Work  of  Division,  600. 
Trans-Jordan,  membership  in  United  Nations,  resolution 

proposed  in  Security  Council,  488. 
Transport  and  Communications  Commission  of  ECOSOC, 

718,  891,  1052,  1100,  1176. 
Transportation : 

Danube,  international  traffic  on  the,  230,  656,  658,  711, 

716,  986,  987. 
European     Central     Inland     Transport     Organization 

(ECITO),  180,  246,  1100,  1145,  1175. 
Institute  of  Inter-American  transportation,  liquidation 

(D.R.  193.1),  731. 
Priority  for  grain  export,  1058. 
Transportation  Act  (1940),  U.S.  policy  on  international 

civil  air  rights,  1007. 
U.S.  traffic  on  Alaska  Highway  authorized,  918. 
Transtrum,  O.  H.,  designation  in  State  Department,  516. 
Travel.     See  Tourist. 
Travel  grants: 

State  Department  program,  article  by  Mr.  Espinosa,  91. 
Study  in  other  American  republics  for  U.S.  students, 

873,  1010,  1189. 
Study  in  U.S.  for  students  from — 
Near  East  and  Far  East,  429,  550. 
Philippines,  430. 
Travel  information  on  conditions  in: 
Netherlands  East  Indies,  550. 
Shanghai,  334. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Agriculture,   Rome  convention  on  International  Insti- 
tute of  (1905),  termination,  and  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  FAO,  74,  362,  514. 
Albania,  bilateral  treaties  with  U.S.,  Albanian  refusal 

to  recognize,  913. 
Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  establishment  of,  agree- 
ment  between   U.S.,    U.K.,   U.S.S.R.,    and   France, 
text,  175. 
Atomic  Development  Authority,  treaty  for  creation  of, 

proposed,  96. 
Automotive  traffic,  inter-American,  convention  on  regu- 
lation (1943)  : 
Advice  and  consent  to  ratification  by  Senate,  338. 
Proclamation  by  President  Truman,  1021. 
Ratifications  by — 
Panama,  1159. 
United  States,  426. 
Status,  1021. 
Aviation : 

Agreements,  bilateral,  concluded  by  U.S.,  article  by 

Mr.  Walstrom,  1126. 
Agreements  not  formulated  into  treaties,  validity  of, 
letter  of  Attorney   General  Clark  to   Secretary 
Byrnes,  1070. 
Air  base  (El  Pato),  with  Peru  (1942),  implementation 

of  termination  clause,  866. 
Air-services  agreement,  with  Mexico   (1946),  discus- 
sions on,  29,  64,  107,  162,  222,  261. 
Air  transport  (1946),  U.S.  with:  Argentina,  negotia- 
tions, 514,  682 ;  Australia,  signature,  1113 ;  Brazil, 
signature,  556;  Canada  (1945),  proposed  revision, 
1149 ;   India,   signature  and  summary,  966 ;   Le- 
banon, signature,  408 ;  New  Zealand,  signature, 
1113 ;    Philippines,    signature,    1021 ;    Uruguay, 
signature,  1189. 
Chicago  aviation  agreements: 
Air  services  transit  (1944)  : 

Acceptance  by  Argentina  and  Mexico,  78. 
Incorporation  of  "Five  Freedoms",  1008. 
Status,  1008. 
Air  transport  (1944)  : 
Acceptance  by  Iran,  970. 

Denunciation  by  Dominican  Republic  and  Nica- 
ragua, 970. 
Incorporation  of  "Five  Freedoms",  1008. 
Status,  970,  1008. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued. 
Aviation — Continued. 

Chicago  aviation  agreements— Continued. 
Air  transport  (1944)— Continued. 

Withdrawal  by  U.S.,  236,  1008. 
Convention   (1944)  : 

Adherence  by  Argentina,  78,  337,  9(0. 
Ratification:    Brazil,    337;    Canada,    33<  ;    China, 
337-  Dominican  Republic,  337;  Ireland,  9<0; 
Mexico,  78,  337 ;  Nicaragua  (1945) ,337;  Para- 
guay, 337;  Peru,  337;  Poland    (1945 ),  337; 
Sweden,  970;  Turkey  (1945),  337;  U.S.,  33*. 
Status,  970. 
Interim  agreement  (1944)  :  _ 

Acceptance  by  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  *8. 
Withdrawal  of  reservation  with  respect  to  Den- 
mark: by  India,  337;  by  New  Zealand,  18. 
Status  as  of  Oct.  2, 1946 :  688.  . 

Defense  agreement,  with  Iceland  (1941),  termination, 

583,  826.  „  .*.„«» 

Military  aviation  mission,  with  Peru,  signatuie,   <Zf. 
Ocean  weather  stations  in  North  Atlantic,  operation 
of,  conclusion  of  multilateral  agreement,  6(8.  _ 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation.     See  Sani- 
tary convention  infra, 
Bizonal  arrangements  for  Germany,  with  U.K.. : 
Discussions  and  statements,  266,  910,  940. 
Text  and  signature,  1102. 
Caribbean  Commission,  establishment  of,  agreement  be- 
tween U.S.,  France,  Netherlands,  and  U.K.,  920. 
Claims   convention,   with   Mexico    (1941),   payment  by 

Mexico  of  instalment  due  under,  1061. 
Coffee  prices  and  supplies,  with  Brazil,  signature  ana 

termination,  464,  690,  872.  _ 

Commerce,   with   Ethiopia    (1914),   Ethiopian   attitude 

toward  Philippine  trade,  235. 
Commercial,  with  Chile  (1945),  extension,  283 
Commercial,  with  Egypt   (1930),  Egyptian  attitude  to- 
ward Philippine  trade,  431. 
Commercial,  with  Portugal  (1910),  Portuguese  attitude 

toward  Philippine  trade,  463. 

Commercial  policy,  with  Netherlands,  exchange  of  notes, 

texts,  1108.  ,.       ..     , 

Commercial  policv  and  compensation  for  nationalized 

properties,  with  Czechoslovakia,  text  of  U.S.  note, 

Commercial  relations,  France  and  U.S.S.R.  (1945)>  text 

of  agreement  and  decree  promulgating,  o53. 
Commercial   relations,   treaty  for  facilitating  and   de- 
veloping   (1881),   with  Yugoslavia,  Yugoslav   atti- 
tude toward  Philippine  trade,  726. 
Copyright    protection,    inter-American    convention    on, 
'signature,  29.  .         ,l..i.„rln 

Customs  preferences,  with  Philippines,  Spanish  attitude 

toward,  174. 
Defense,  U.S.-Iceland  (1941),  termination,  583,  826, 
Defense  sites  agreement,  with  Panama   (1942),  return 

of  bases  in  accordance  with,  551. 
Double- taxation  conventions,  U.S.  and— 
Belgium,  discussions,  73,  173,  677. 
France,   exchange  of  notes,  and  signature,   4U,  »/<, 

1187. 
Luxembourg,  discussions,  73,  173,  677. 
Netherlands,  discussions,  73,  173,  687. 
Philippines,  negotiations,  1060. 
South  Africa,  signature,  1192. 

U.K.  (1945),  exchange  of  instruments  of  ratincation, 
238 
Economic,  with  Poland,  receipt  of  text,  335. 
Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K.     See  Financial  agree- 

FoocTsupply,  with  Peru   (1943),  continuation,  1153. 
Friendship    commerce  and  consular  rights,  with  .Nor- 
way, (1928)  Norwegian  attitude  toward  Philippine 

trade,  38.  .  .„.„».., 

Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  Lnina,  sig- 
nature, 866 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc. — Continued.  .,.—,,  ■. 

Friendship,  commerce  and  navigation,  with  Denmaik, 
(1826)    Danish  attitude  toward  Philippine  trade, 
596 
Friendship  and  commerce,  with  Yemen,  text  and  signa- 
ture 94 
General  relations  and  protocol,  with  Philippines : 
Signature  and  text,  282,  824. 

Transmittal  to  Senate  by  President  Truman,  with  re- 
nort  bv  Secretary  Byrnes,  282. 
German  assets  in  Sweden,  Allied-Swedish  negotiations, 
29   64  107,  162,  174.  „  , 

ILO,  'relation   with  United  Nations,   draft  agreement, 

annroval  bv  ILO,  1034. 
Indian  Institute.  Inter-American  (1940),  adherence  by 
Venezuela,  866.  ,      __„ 

Industrial  property,  international  convention  for  pro- 
tection of  (1934),  adherence  by- 
New  Zealand,  552. 

JapIntrMlSe'dSuds,  trusteeship  for,  statements 
by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Dulles,  and  text  of 
draft  agreement,  889,  992. 
Lausanne  convention   (1923),  articles  by  Mr.  Howard, 

435,  790,  799. 
Lend-lease,  settlement  of,  with— 
Belgium,  signature,  644. 
Brazil,  signature  and  text,  187. 
New  Zealand,  text,  181.  ,„„„,  , 

Montreux  convention  of  the  Straits  (193b)  . 
Articles  by  Mr.  Howard,  435,  803. 
Revision  of :  Q  „  „    A9f> 

Exchange  of  notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.K.  4^u. 
Soviet  position,  655. 
U.S.  position,  722. 
Most-favored-nation    treatment    in    customs    matters, 
with  Dominican  Republic    (1924),  Dominican  Re- 
public attitude  toward  Philippine  trade,  6J1. 
Mutual  aid  agreement,  with  Czechoslovakia  (1942),  ad- 
herence, 1005.  .i.  .     .   „ 
Narcotic   drugs,   convention   for   limiting   manufacture 
3 ?  regulating  distribution   (1931),  ratification  by 

Natm-egprotection  and  wildlife  preservation  in  Western 
Hemisphere  (1940),  ratification  by  Argentina  and 
Nicaragua,  552.  _ 

Naval  mission,  with  Colombia,  signature,  8<0. 

Ocean  weather  stations,  agreement  among  North  At- 
lantic countries,  conclusion,  689. 

Oil  agreement,  with  U.K.,  proposed,  869. 

Opium  and  other  drugs,  convention  and  protocols  for 
P    suppression  of  abuse  of   (1912,  1913),  ratification 
bv  Argentina,  552.  . 

Opium  convention,  international  (1925),  ratification  by 
Argentina,  552.  . 

Patents  German-owned,  agreement  on  treatment  ot, 
US    UK    France,  and  Netherlands,  text,  30O. 

Peace,'  Allies  with  Germany  and  Austria,  proposals  by 
U  S   delegation  to  Foreign  Ministers  Council,  108^. 

Peace' Allies  with  Italy.  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Finland.     See  Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Philippines,  general  relations  with.     See  General  rela- 

PostarunX'convention,  universal  (1939),  adherence 
by  Lebanon  (1945),  and  Syria  (1946),  552 

Radio  transmitters  near  Algiers,  arrangement  between 
U.S.  and  France  on  use  of,  conversations  regarding, 

507 
Reciprocal  trade    (1934),   and  protocols    (1939,  1941), 

with  Cuba,  tariff  preference,  question  ot,  1188. 
Reciprocal    trade,    with    Belgo-Luxembourg    Economic 

Union   (1935),  Belgian  attitude  toward  Philippine 

trade,  79.  .    ,  ,  „  „„ 

Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  German 

action : 
Agreement  concerning,  text,  71. 
Article  by  Dr.  Ginzberg,  56. 
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Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued. 
Rubber,  between  U.S.,  Argentina,  and  Brazil    (1945), 

cancellation,  514,  827. 
Rush-Bagot,   U.S.   and  Canada    (1817),   interpretation, 

exchange  of  notes,  1152. 
Safety  of  life  at  sea  (1929),  international  convention, 

discussed  by  Mr.  Clayton,  816. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
as  amended  (1944),  accession  by  Denmark  and  Sv- 
ria,  1022. 
Sanitary  convention  concerning  maritime  travel  (1926) 
as  amended  (1944),  protocol  prolonging: 
Accession  by  Denmark  and  Syria,  1022. 
Accessions,  signatures,  and  ratifications,  listed,  337 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  337. 
Status  (table),  1158. 

Transfer  to  World  Health  Organization  of  functions 
entrusted  to  UNRRA  under,  842,  1156. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation    (1933),  as 
amended  (1944)  : 
Dominican  Republic,  adherence,  552. 
Syria,  accession,  1022. 
Sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navigation    (1933),  as 
amended    (1944),  protocol  prolonging: 
Accession  by  Syria,  1022. 

Accessions,  signatures,  and  ratifications,  listed,  337 
Ratification  by  U.S.,  337. 
Status  (table),  1158. 

Transfer  to  World  Health  Organization  of  functions 
entrusted  to  UNRRA  under,  842,  1156. 
Surplus  property,  with — 
Brazil,  signature,  185. 
China,  signature,  548. 
Telecommunications  convention  (1932),  and  Cairo  regu- 
lations (1938),  adherence  by  Lebanon,  552. 
Telecommunication  convention,  Madrid  (1932),  confer- 
ence to  revise,  plans,  632. 
Tin  negotiations,  with  U.K.,  Australia,  and  Siam,  con- 
clusions, 1186. 
Trade,  Sweden  and  U.S.S.R.,  attitude  of  U.S.,  464,  506 
Trade,  U.S.  with  Paraguay,  signature,  550. 
Trade  and  related  matters,  as  amended,  with  Philip- 
pines,   signature,   and   proclamation   by   President 
Truman,  1190. 
Turkish  straits,  principal  treaties  concerning,  article  on, 

including  excerpts  of  texts,  790. 
UNESCO  constitution,  entry  into  force,  and  list  of  sig- 
natories, 1192. 
United  Nations  headquarters,  with  United  Nations,  opin- 
ion of  Attorney  General  on  binding  effect  of  agree- 
ment regarding,  1068. 
Voluntary  cooperation  and  good  relationship,  Nether- 
lands and  Indonesia,  U.S.  attitude,  1188. 
Whaling,    international    agreement    for    regulation    of 
(1937),  action  by- 
Argentina  : 

Accession  to  protocol   (1944),  553. 
Ratification    of    agreement    (1937)     and    protocol 
(1938),  553. 
United  States,  action  on  protocol  (1945)  : 

President's  transmittal  to  Senate,  with  report  by 

Secretary  Byrnes,  284. 
Ratification,  553. 
Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement,  U.S.,  U.K.,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  and  Canada  (1942),  plan  to  revise 
draft  convention  to  replace,  165,  359. 
Wounded  and  sick,  amelioration  of  condition  of  (1929) 
adherence  by  Lebanon  and  Syria,  553. 
Treaties  and  agreements  concluded  by  U.S.S.R    in  1945 

article  by  Dr.  Fisher,  391. 
Trial  of  Axis  war  criminals.    See  War  criminals. 
Trieste  : 

Foreign  Ministers'  decision  regarding,  168. 
Government,  discussed  in  report  by  Secretary  Byrnes. 

740. 
Problem  of,  remarks  by  Senator  Connally,  570,  708. 
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Trieste — Continued. 
UNRRA  supplies  en  route  to  Yugoslavia,  security  for, 
reply   of  Lieutenant   General   Morgan   to   Mr    La 
Guardia's  letter,  267. 
Trueblood,  Edward  G.,  designation  in  State  Department, 

728. 
Truman.  Harry  S. : 
Addresses,  statements,  etc.: 

China,  U.S.  policy  toward,  1179. 

Displaced  persons  and  refugees,  U.S.  provisions  for 

immigration  of,  1184. 
Estonians,  U.S.  entrance  visas  for,  826,  914. 
Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K,  approval  by  Congress, 

Food  needs,  world,  U.S.  contribution  to,  31. 

Food  shipments  in  1945-46,  famine-relief,  119 

Foreign  affairs,  577,  911. 

Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  386. 

General  Assembly,  opening  session  at  New  York,  808. 

Higher  education,  duty  of  in  creating  international 

understanding,  118. 
International  reconstruction,  financing,  appointment 
of  committee  to  make  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on,  33. 
Mandated  Islands  (Japanese),  trusteeship  agreement 

for,  889. 
Palestine  situation,  228,  669. 
Philippine  independence,  67,  68. 
Strategic  and  critical  materials  stockpiling  act,  234. 
Trade-agreement  negotiations,  909. 
UNESCO,  National  Commission  for,  633. 
UNESCO,  U.S.  membership  authorized  by  Congress, 
259. 
Appointment  of  U.S.  members  of  Military  Tribunal  in 

Germany,  1187. 
Correspondence : 

Abdul  Aziz,  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  views  on  Pal- 
estine problem,  848. 
Biddle,  Francis,  on  receipt  of  report  on  International 
Military  Tribunal,  and  resignation  as  U.S.  mem- 
ber, 954. 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  Chair- 
man, on  importance  of  British  financial  agree- 
ment to  international  economic  cooperation,  109. 
Jackson,  Robert,  on  resignation  from  International 

Military  Tribunal,  776. 
Stack,  Joseph  M.,  on  representation  of  World  War  II 

veterans  at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  204. 
Winant,  John  G.,  on  proposal  to  United  Nations  for 
conference  on  conservation  of  natural  resources 
624.  ' 

Declaration,  on  U.S.  recognition  of  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion of  International  Court  of  Justice,  452. 
Executive  orders.     See  Executive  orders. 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  protocol  for  ter- 
mination and  transfer  of  functions  to  FAO,  ratifica- 
tion, 74,  514. 
Messages  to  Congress: 
Congress,  transmitting — 

Standards  of  social  policy  in  dependent  areas  rec- 
ommended by  ILO,  230. 
UNRRA  quarterly  report  (8th),  645. 
Senate,  transmitting — 
Information  on  news  censorship  in  countries  receiv- 
ing UNRRA  aid,  38. 
Nominations  of  U.S.  representatives  to  General  As- 
sembly, 161. 
Protocol  amending  international  whaling  agreement 

(1937),  284. 
Treaty  of  general  relations  and  protocol,  with  Phil- 
ippines, with  report  by  Secretary  Byrnes,  282. 
Palestine,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  recall  to  Washington, 

266. 
Palestine,  Jewish  immigration  to,  conference  with  Jew- 
ish Agency  Executive  regarding,  70. 
President's  Evaluation  Commission,  272. 
Proclamation  on  independence  of  the  Philippines,  66. 
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^nSrpretation  of  United  Nations  Charter  on,  991. 
Japanese  Mandated  Islands: 
Draft  agreement,  text,  8S9. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Dulles,  992. 

Statement  by  President  Truman   889.  «„«,_«,» 

Non-self-governing  territories  in  South  and  Southwest 

Pacific,   conference   for   establishment  of   regional 

advisory  commission  for,  1176. 

Trusteeship  Council  of  United  Nations: 

Proposal  for  establishment,  statement  by  Mr.  Dulles, 

991 

Relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development  Author- 

Tsaldarfs,  Constantine  (Prime  Minister  of  Greece),  visit 

Tsingtao,'' China,  elevation  of  U.S.  Consulate  to  status  of 

Consulate  General,  603. 
Tuck,  S.  Pinkney,  appointment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Egypt,  727. 
Turkey,  treaties,  agreements,  etc. .  ,1(U.> 

Civil-aviation   convention    (1944),   ratification    (1945), 

337 

Montreux  convention  of  the  Straits  (1936),  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  revision  of,  655. 

Straits,  article  on  principal  treaties  concerning,  witn 
excerpts  of  texts,  790. 

Straits  convention,  question  of  revision,  exchange  ot 
notes  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.,  420. 
Tyler,  William  R.,  designation  in  State  Department,  971. 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  assault  on  delegates  to  United  Nations, 
investigation  of,  exchange  of  letters  between  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  and  Foreign  Minister  (Manuilsky),  1048. 
UMCC      See  Maritime  Consultative  Council,  United. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Office  of. 

See  Economic  Affairs. 
UNESCO  (United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  cul- 
tural Organization)  :  .  . 
Constitution,  entry  into  force,  and  list  of  signatories, 

1192. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1016. 

Executive  Committee,  dates  of  meetings,  330,  3o8,  40b. 
Financial   contribution   from   American   Chemical    So- 
ciety, 938. 
Functions  and  membership,  259. 
General  Conference,  1st  session  : 
Address  by  Mr.  Benton,  995. 
Congressional  advisers  to,  842. 
Dates  of  meetings,  573,  662,  721,  814,  1051,  1099. 
Plans  for,  259,  841. 

U.S.  delegation,  and  advisers  to,  listed,  755,  894. 
Headquarters,  259. 
"Month"  exhibition : 

Dates  of,  629,  721,  814,  892,  999,  1144. 
Plans  for,  755. 

Statements  by  Secretary  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Benton,  841. 
National  Commission  for.    See  National  Commission. 
Plenary  session,  date  of  meeting,  534. 
Preparatory  Commission : 
Dates  of  meetings : 

At  London,  29,  64,  107. 
At  Paris,  721,  814,  892. 
U.S.  representation,  260. 
Relation  to  National  Commission  on  Educational,  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Cooperation,  356,  598,  633,  1016. 

Statistical  data,  258. 

U.S.  membership   authorized  by  Congress,   statements 
by  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Benton,  259. 
Union  of  South  Africa : 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Double  taxation,  with  U.S.,  signature,  1192. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning    maritime    tra\ei 
(1926)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  navi- 
gation  (1933),  as  amended  (1944),  accession  to 
protocols  prolonging,  337. 
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Union  of  South  Africa— Continued. 

Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued.  nrotocol 

Whaling   agreement,    international    (1930,    piotocoi 

amending,  signature   (1945),  284. 

Treatment  of  Indians  in,  letter  from  Sir  Rainaswami 

MudaUar  to  Secretary-General  of  United  Nations, 

255  n. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 

Administration   of  Korea,  joint,  with  U.S.,  policy  or 

U.S.,  670. 
Amerika  Illustrated,  distribution,  516. 
Arrival  of  Soviet  Ambassador  in  New  York,  incident, 

726 

Dispute  with  Iran,  summary  statements  by  Secretary- 
General   (Lie)   at  Security  Council,  528    1172. 

Freedom  of  U.S.  press  in  areas  receiving  UNRKA  aid, 
position  on,  35. 

German  assets  in  Austria,  issuance  of  order  regarding, 

Gromyko,'  Andrei  A.,  remarks  at  Security  Council,  on 

membership  applications  to  United  Nations,  4b J. 
Moscow  telecommunications  conference.     See  Moscow 

conference 
Occupation  forces  in  Hungary,  U.S.  protest,  text,  230 ; 

Soviet  reply,  263. 
Regime  of  the  Straits,  420,  655,  722. 
Removals  from  Manchuria,  Pauley  report  on,  llo4. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  with  U.S.,  U..K.-,  and 

France,  signature,  175.  ,.,«■.. ^     *     *.     * 

Commercial  relations,  with  France    (1945),  text  ot 

agreement  and  decree  promulgating,  553. 
Montreux  convention  of  the  Straits  (1936),  proposed 
revision : 
Exchange  of  notes  with  U.S.,  420. 
Soviet  attitude,  655. 
U.S.  attitude,  722. 
Trade,  with  Sweden,  attitude  of  U.S.,  464,  506.  _ 
Treaties  and  agreements  concluded  in  1945,  article  by 

Dr.  Fisher,  391. 
Writers,  visit  to  U.S.,  124. 
United  Kingdom : 

Air-transport  policy,  international,  joint  statement  witn 

U.S.,  577.  „    XT^ 

Bizonal  arrangements  for  Germany,  U.S.-U.K.  meetings, 

266,  892,  910,  940,  1102. 
Conference  with  Indian  political  leaders,  1113. 
Nationalization,  1st  year,  article  by  Mr.  Tobin,  615. 
Navicert  system,  policy  on  documents  concerning,  578. 
Oil  policy,  Anglo-American,  address  by  Mr.  Rayner,  867. 
Opium  smoking  in  Far  East,  suppression  of,  U.S.-U.K. 

notes  and  draft  resolution  on,  1165,  1170. 
Palestine  committee,  conference  with  U.S.  committee. 

107,  162,  222,  261,  266. 
Palestine  situation,  conference  of  British  leaders  with 

Arabs  and  Jewish  leaders  on,  1105. 
Protest  to  Yugoslavia  on  obstruction  to  Allied  Military 

Government,  409. 
Radio   navigational   aids   to   aviation,   demonstrations, 

457,  533,  572,  628,  661. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Allied  Commission  for  Austria,  with  U.S.,  France,  and 

U.S.S.R.,  signature,  175. 
Bizonal  arrangements  for  Germany,  with  U.S. : 
Discussions  and  statements,  266,  910,  940. 
Text  and  signature,  1102. 
Caribbean    Commission,    establishment,    with    U.b., 

France,  and  Netherlands,  920. 
Double-taxation  conventions  and  protocol  (1945) ,  with 
U  S    exchange  of  instruments  of  ratification,  2-38. 
Financial  agreement,  U.S.-U.K.    See  Financial  agree- 
ment. -  „ 
German-owned    patents,    treatment    of,    with    U.to., 

France,  and  Netherlands,  text,  300. 
Oil  agreement,  with  U.S.,  proposed,  869. 
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United  Kingdom — Continued. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc.— Continued. 
Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  Ger- 
man action,  5-power  agreement,  text,  71. 
Sanitary     convention     concerning    maritime    travel 
(1920)  and  sanitary  convention  for  aerial  naviga- 
tion (1933),  as  amended   (1944),  signing  of  pro- 
tocols prolonging,  337. 
Tin,   negotiations,   with   U.S.,   Australia,   and   Siam 

conclusion,  1186. 
Whaling    agreement,    international     (1937)    protocol 

amending,  signature  (1945),  284. 
Wheat,  memorandum  of  agreement,  with  U  S     Aus- 
tralia, Argentina,  and  Canada   (1942),  approval 
(1942),  revision  planned,  165,  359. 
Wool  Disposals  Limited,  U.K.-Dominion,  discussed   787 

942,  1163. 
Zone  of  occupation  in  Germany,  delivery  of  gift  parcels, 
oob. 
United  Maritime  Consultative  Council.    See  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Council. 
United  Nations : 
Charter : 

Discussed  by  Senator  Austin,  16. 
Interpretation  of,  regarding— 

International  law  and  its  codification,  154,  355 
Non-self-governing   territories,   991 
Voting  in  Security  Council,  987. 
Delegates  from  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  investigation  of  as- 
sault on,  1048. 
Headquarters,  question  of  agreement  with  U.S.  regard- 
ing, opinion  of  Attorney  General,  1068 
Health  conference    (see  also  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion), dates  of  meetings,  29,  64,  107,  162 
Nationals  of  members  of,  Far  Eastern  Commission  policy 
on  exercise  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over, 
455. 
Organs,  commissions,  etc. : 

Atomic  Energy  Commission.    See  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 
Economic  and   Social   Council    (see  also  ECOSOC) 
commissions,  committees,  etc. : 
Drafting  Committee  of  ITO,  Preparatory  Commit- 

tee.    See  Trade  Organization,  International. 
Economic  and  Employment  Commission,  659    718 
891,  1000,  1145,  1176.  ' 

Economic  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  Sub- 
commission    on,    221,    261,    323,    358,    455 '  533 
572,  626,  716,  1000,  1100,  1176. 
Finances,  Committee  on,  258. 
Fiscal  Commission,  717,  718,  891,  933. 
Human  Rights  Commission,  718,  891,  1000    1016 
1100,  1176.  '  ' 

Interim  Commodity  Commission,  1055. 
Narcotic  Drugs,  720,  844,  885,  940,  1015,  1050,  1099 

1144,  1170. 
Non-governmental    Organizations,    Committee    for 
Consultation  with,  330,  358,  406,  717,  1052, 1176 
Population   Commission,   717,  718,   891,   933  '  1000 
1018,  1100,  1176.  '  ' 

Social  Commission,  718,  891,  1000,  1017,  1100,  1176. 
Statistical  Commission,  718,  814,  891,  1052'  1176 
Status  of  Women,  718,  891,  1018,  1052,  1145,  1176. 
Transport  and  Communications,  718,  891, 1052, 1100 
1176. 
General  Assembly.    See  General  Assembly. 
International   Court   of  Justice.     See   International 

Court  of  Justice. 
Legal  committees,  work  of,  articles  by  Dr.  Reiff,  3, 

&\)£,  o4o. 
Military  Staff  Committee: 

Dates  of  meetings,  29,  330,  572,  843,  1175. 
Remarks  at  General  Assembly  by  U.S.  representa- 
tive (Austin),  935. 
Security  Council.    See  Security  Council. 
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United  Nations — Continued. 
Organs,  commissions,  etc.— Continued. 
Statistical  Division,   transfer  of  League  of  Nations 

activities  to,  258. 
Telecommunications    Advisory    Committee,    dates   of 

meetings,  844,  939,  1051,  1175. 
Trusteeship  Council : 
Proposal  for  establishment,  statement  by  Mr.  Dulles 
991. 
Relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development  Au- 
thority, 105. 
UNRRA-United  Nations  Planning  Commission,  Joint, 
meeting  of,  260,  661,  843,  1051,  1175. 
Organs  of,  relations  with  proposed  Atomic  Development 

Authority,  102. 
Passport  and  frontier  formalities,  governmental  experts 

on,  dates  of  meetings,  1000,  1052,  1100,  1145. 
Postal  experts  meeting,  on  relationship  between  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  and  United  Nations: 
Agreement  discussed,  1055. 
Dates  of  meetings,  940, 1000,  1144. 
Property  in  Rumania  belonging  to  nationals  of,  investi- 
gations on,  620. 
Radio  broadcasts,  short-wave,  751. 
Relation  to  Paris  Peace  Conference,  discussed  in  radio 

broadcast,  206. 
Resource  conservation  and  utilization,  scientific  confer- 
ence, text  of  draft  resolution  proposing,  623. 
Secretary-General.     See  Lie,  Trygve. 
Specialized  agencies,  general  function,  324. 
Educational,    Scientific    and    Cultural    Organization. 

See  UNESCO. 
FAO.     See  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
ILO    (see   also    International    Labor    Organization), 
draft  agreement  establishing  as  specialized  agency 
of  United  Nations,  1034.  1035. 
International  Trade  Organization  (ITO).     See  Trade 

Organization. 
Maritime     Consultative     Council,     Provisional.     See 

Maritime  Consultative  Council. 
PICAO.     See  PICAO. 
Refugee  Organization,  International,  proposed.     See 

Refugee  Organization. 
UNESCO.     See  UNESCO. 
WHO.     See  World  Health  Organization. 
World  Bank  and  Fund.    See  International  Bank ;  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund. 
UNRRA,  transfer  to,  announced  358. 
U.S.  representative   (Johnson),  accorded  rank  of  Am- 
bassador, 106  (see  also  Johnson,  Herschel  V.). 
U.S.  representatives,  appointments  :  Altmeyer,  Arthur  J., 
891 :  Austin,  Warren  R.,  221 ;  Baker.  George  P.,  891  • 
Bartelt,  Edward  F.,  891 ;  Bloom,  Sol,  221 ;  Connally' 
Tom,  221;  Douglas,  Helen  Gahagan,  221;  Dulles, 
John  Foster,  221 ;  Eaton,  Charles  A.,  221 ;  Hauser, 
Philip  M.,  891 ;  Kenyon,  Dorothv,  891 ;  Lubin,  Isa- 
dore,  221,  891 ;  Rice,  Stuart  A.,  891 ;  Roosevelt,  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.,  221,   891;    Stevenson,   Adlai  E.,  221; 
Vandenberg,  Arthur  H,  221. 
Veto  question.     See  Security  Council. 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 

See  UNRRA. 
United  States  and  Italy,  1936-1946:  Documentary  Record. 

1109. 
United  States  citizens : 

Claims  against  enemy  countries  for  mistreatment  of 
life  and  property  and  for  money  due  for  labor  per- 
formed as  prisoners  of  war,  427. 
Conditions  in  Shanghai,  information  for  businessmen 

334. 
Deprivation  of  rights  in  Yugoslavia : 
Detention,  232,  415,  504. 
Injury  and  loss  of  life  as  result  of  Yugoslav  attack  on 

plane,  415,  416,  501,  544,  725. 
Slave  labor,  761. 
Gasoline  rations  in  Europe  for  motorists,  180. 
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United  States  citizens— Continued. 
Property  in— 

Belgium,  claims  tor  damage,  33b. 

China,  instructions  for  filing  claims,  96o. 

Czechoslovakia,  claims  for  nationalized  property  in, 

915,  1003,  1005,  1027,  1108. 
France,  tax  on,  914. 
Italy,  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Hungary,  procedure  toi 

filing  war-damage  claims,  179. 
Japanese  enterprises,  protection  for,  271 
Philippine  National  Bank,  reinstatement  of  pre-wai 

deposits,  271. 
Poland,  restitution,  969.  ...  ,1H. 

Yugoslavia,  claims  for  property  in,  o44,  lloO 
Repatriates  from  Albania,  permits  for,  581,  <b4. 
Repatriates  from  Poland,  arrival  on  S.b.  Ernie  fyte, 

Special" courses  at  University  of  Stockholm  for  U.S.  stu- 
dents. 430.  _  -moo 
United  States  Economic  Policy  Toward  Germany,  1022. 
University  (^Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  address  by  Mr. 

University'  of    Stockholm,   special   courses   for   students 
from  "U.S.,  430. 

T'VRRA  * 

Activities  in  Europe  and  Far  East,  discussed  in  article 

bv  Mr.  Stillwell,  929. 
Cooperation    with    Intergovernmental    Committee    on 
Refugees,  discussed  in  article  by  Miss  Biehle,  1148. 
Council  of,  5th  session : 
Articles  by — 

Mr.  Persinger,  523. 
Mr.  Preu,  248. 
Dates  of  meetings,  64,  107,  162,  261,  358. 
Future  policy  on  supply  operations,  222. 
Liquidation  plans,  330. 
U.S.  delegation,  226,  249. 
Council  of,  6th  session : 

Address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  1146. 
Announcement  of  meetings,  1000. 
Article  by  Mr.  Persinger,  1032. 
Dates  of  meetings,  1000,  1052,  1100,  1145. 
U.S.  delegation,  listed,  1146. 
Departure  of  Mr.  La  Guardia,   Mr.  Feonov,  and  Mr. 

Wood  for  European  tour,  107. 
Dirksen  amendment.    See  U.S.  contribution  infra. 
Health  functions.     See   Termination,   and   transfer   of 

health  functions  infra.  .     . 

Joint   UNRRA-United   Nations   Planning   Commission, 
meeting  of:  „     _„„ 

Dates  of  meetings,  661,  843,  1051,  1175. 
Proceedings,  260. 
Quarterly   report    (8th),    transmittal   to    Congress    by 

President  Truman,  645. 
Shipments,  delivery: 

China,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  461. 
Table  showing,  through  December  1946:  931. 
Yugoslavia: 

Policy  regarding,  statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  544. 
Security  for,  reply  of  Lieutenant  General  Morgan 
to  Mr.  La  Guardia's  letter,  267. 
Surplus  property  (OFLC)  purchased  by,  243. 
Termination,  and  transfer  of  health  functions  to  WHO . 
Articles  by :  Dr.  Hyde,  454,  756,  1134 ;  Mr.  Persinger, 

523;  Mr.  Stillwell,  929. 
Health  functions  under  sanitary  conventions,  lld4, 

Letters  exchanged  between  Mr.  La  Guardia  and  Dr. 

Chisholm,  842. 
Statement  by  Mr.  Clayton,  268. 
U.S.  contribution  to,  proposed  discontinuance  in  areas 
censoring  news  correspondents: 
Letters  from  President  Truman  and  Mr.  Clayton  to 

president  of  Senate  (McKellar),  35,  38. 
Notes  exchanged  between  Mr.   Acheson   and   Soviet 
Charge  d' Affaires,  37. 


UNRRA— Continued. 

U.S.  position   regarding,  address  by  Acting  Secretary 
Acheson,  1107. 
Uruguay  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  U.S.   (1944),  signature, 

1189. 
Exchange  professors  from  U.S.,  1189. 
U.S.  Ambassador   (McGurk),  appointment,  134. 

van  Kleffens,  Dr.  E.  N.,  protest  on  U.S.  policy  in  economic 

rehabilitation  of  Germany,  comments  on,  1184. 
Vandenberg,  Arthur  H. : 

Appointment  as  U.S.  delegate  to  General  Assembly,  221. 
Participant  in  radio  broadcast,  205. 
Statements  at  Paris  Peace  Conference: 
Danube  transportation  problem,  656. 
Finnish  reparations,  744. 
Rumanian  treaty,  711. 
Vatican  City,  return  of  Personal  Representative  (Taylor) 

of  President  Truman,  1020. 
Venezia  Giulia : 

Allied  mistreatment  of  Yugoslavs  in,  alleged,  text  of 

U.S.  reply,  579. 
Elections,  arrangements  for,  409. 

Government  of,  Allied  Military  Government  order,  412. 
Venezuela  (see  also  American  republics)  : 

Change  of  name  of  U.S.  Consulate  at  Puerto  la  Cruz, 

190. 
Indian  Institute,  Inter-American  convention  (1940),  ad- 
herence, 866. 
Transfer  of  LST  from  U.S.  to,  1071. 
Vessels : 
Danubian,  question  of  ownership,  action  by  ECOSOC, 

716,  987. 
Ernie  Pyle,  arrival  from  Poland  with  repatriated  U.S. 

citizens,  1151,  1184. 
Japanese  U-boats,  German  document  on,  399. 
Marine  Lynx,  transportation  of  students  from  Far  East 

and  Near  East,  429. 
Property  of  Allies  in  Japanese  waters,  policy  of  Far 

Eastern  Commission  on  restitution,  163. 
Purchase  from  U.S.  by  Greek  shipowners,  discussions, 

426. 
Transfer  of  LST  to  Venezuela,  1071. 
Vessels  transporting  displaced  persons  from  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  382,  1184. 
Veterans,  aid  to  study  abroad,  871. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  letter  from  the  commander 
in  chief  (Stack)  to  President  Truman,  on  representa- 
tion at  Paris  Peace  Conference,  203. 
Veto  question  in  United  Nations,  256  n.,  987. 
Vienna,  Austria,  U.S.  Mission  elevated  to  rank  of  Lega- 
tion, 812. 
Villard,  Henry  S.,  designation  in  State  Department,  239. 
Vincent,  John  Carter,  address  on  American  business  with 

the  Far  East,  959. 
Vining,  Elizabeth  Gray,  tutor  for  Crown  Prince  of  Japan, 

462. 
Visas.     See  Passports. 

Visiting  professors  between  U.S.  and  other  American  re- 
publics, discussed  in  article  by  Mr.  Espinosa,  90. 
Voluntary  cooperation  and  good  relationship,  agreement 
between  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,  attitude  of  U.S. 
1188. 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid,  Advisory  Committee  on,  functions 
and  organization  (D.R.  182.6),  874. 

Wall,  Duncan,  article  on  international  action  on  agricul- 
tural and  nutrition  problems,  905. 

Wallace,  Henry  A.,  resignation  as  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
statement' by  President  Truman,  577. 

Walstrom,  Joe  D.,  article  on  bilateral  air-transport  agree- 
ments concluded  by  U.S.,  1126. 

War  College,  National,  opening,  515. 
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War  criminals,  Axis : 

Military  Tribunal,   International,   report   to   President 

Truman  by  Mr.  Biddle,  954. 
Niirnberg  trial : 

Closing  address  by  Mr.  Jackson,  364. 
Final  report  to  the  President  by  Mr.  Jackson,  771. 
War  Damage  Commission,  Philippine,  discussed  in  article 

by  Mr.  Mill,  478. 
War  Department : 

Joint  statement  with  State  and  Navy  Departments,  on 
claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  enemy  countries, 
427. 
National  War  College,  joint  arrangement,  with  Navy 
and  State  Departments  and  U.S.  Foreign  Service, 
838. 
Warren,  George  L.,  U.S.  representative  on  Committee  on 
Finances  of  proposed  International  Refugee  Organi- 
zation, 258. 
Wasson,  Thomas  C,  designation  in  State  Department,  239. 
Weather  observation  stations,  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  con- 
ference on.    See  North  Atlantic. 
Weights  and  measures,  international  committee  on,  dates 

of  meetings,  720,  813,  892. 
Wells,  Milton  K.,  designation  in  State  Department,  239. 
West  Indian  Conference  {see  also  Caribbean  Commission), 
establishment   of,   agreement   between   U.S.,   France, 
Netherlands,  and  U.K.,  signature,  920. 
West  Indies.    See  the  individual  countries. 
Western  Samoa,  international  property,  international  con- 
vention for  protection  of  (1934),  adherence,  1188. 
Whaling,  international  agreement  for  regulation  of  (1937), 
action  by — 
Argentina : 

Accession  to  protocol  (1944),  553. 
Ratification  of  agreement  (1937)  and  protocol  (1938), 
553. 
United  States,  action  on  protocol  (1945)  : 
President's  transmittal  to  Senate,  with  report  by  Sec- 
retary Byrnes,  284. 
Ratification,  553. 
Whaling  conference,  international,  1st  plenary  session: 
Address  by  Mr.  Acheson,  1001. 
Dates  of  meetings,  844,  893,  940,  999,  1051. 
Purpose,  895. 
Results,  1101. 
Wheat  (see  also  Food),  U.S.  shipments  abroad,  31,  779, 

1058. 
Wheat  Council,  International,  12th  and  13th  sessions : 
Dates  of  meetings,  107, 162,  222,  358, 1176. 
Wheat  agreements,  plans  concerning: 
Draft  convention  (1941,  1942),  revision,  165,  359. 
Memorandum  of  understanding  (1942),  amendment, 
165,  359. 
WHO.    See  World  Health  Organization. 
Wilcox,  Clair: 

Addresses  on  trade,  640,  757,  1056. 
Designation  in  State  Department,  287. 
Wildlife  preservation  and  nature  protection  in  Western 
Hemisphere,    convention    on    (1940),    ratification   by 
Argentina  and  Nicaragua,  552. 
Willis,  Armond  D.,  appointment  in  Office  of  International 

Information  and  Cultural  Affairs,  126. 
Winant,  John  G.  (U.S.  representative  on  ECOSOC)  : 
Correspondence : 
Acting  president  of  ECOSOC,  on  draft  resolution  for 
conference  for  on  resource  conservation  and  utili- 
zation, and  text  of  resolution,  623. 
Byrnes,  Secretary,  transmitting  reports  on  ECOSOC, 

322,  404,  932. 
Lie,  Trygve,  on  establishment  of  ECOSOC  subcommis- 
sion  on  economic  development,  659. 
Statement  on  progress  made  by  ECOSOC,  26. 
Wise,  Stephen  S.,  letter  to  Secretary  Byrnes  on  Palestine 

situation,  822. 
Women,  Inter- American  Commission  of,  5th  assembly: 
Background  and  agenda,  332,  946. 


Women,  Inter-American  Commission  of,  5th  assembly — 
Continued. 
Dates  of  meetings,  534,  662,  721,  753,  1000,  1099 
U.S.  delegate  (Cannon),  946. 
Women,  Status  of,  ECOSOC  Commission  on,  718,  891, 1018 

1052,  1145,  1176. 
Wood,  C.  Tyler,  address  on  international  cooperation  for 

1947  relief  effort,  1059. 
Wool,  U.S.  import  policy,  article  by  Mr.  Evans,  783. 
Wool  talks,  international : 

Dates  of  meetings,  721,  753,  814,  843. 
Report  by  Mr.  Nichols,  1163. 
Statement  by  heads  of  delegations,  942. 
Text  of  resolution,  942. 
U.S.  delegation,  789,  894. 
Working   Committee  of   Atomic  Energy   Commission  of 

United  Nations.    See  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
World  air  transport,  development  of  U.S.  policy,  address 

by  Mr.  Norton,  1006. 
World  Bank.     See  International  Bank. 
World  Food  Board,  proposals  for,  position  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, 329. 
World  Fund.    See  International  Monetary  Fund 
World  Health  Organization   (WHO)  : 

Composition  and  objectives,  article  by  Dr.  Hyde,  453. 
Constitution,  establishing  as  specialized  agency  of  United 
Nations : 
Countries  signing,  219  n. 
Text,  211. 
Discussed  in  ECOSOC  reports  from  Mr.  Winant  to  Sec- 
retary Byrnes,  323,  933. 
Documents  signed  at  United  Nations  health  conference, 

211  n. 
Funds,  ECOSOC  resolution  requesting,  717. 
Interim  Commission : 
Article  by  Dr.  Hyde,  453. 
Discussed  by  Mr.  Mulliken,  1014. 
Establishment  of  Commission,  453  n. 
Second  session,  at  Geneva : 
Articles  by  Dr.  Hyde,  756,  1134. 
Dates  of  meetings,  534,  662,  814,  939. 
Departure  of  Dr.  Parran  and  other  U.S.  representa- 
tives, 893. 
Transfer   of  functions   to.     See  Health,   International 
Office ;  League  of  Nations ;  UNRRA. 
World  telecommunication  conference,  459. 
Wounded,   amelioration  of  condition  of,   convention  for 

(1929),  adherence  to  Lebanon  and  Syria,  553. 
Writers.     See  Press. 

Wrong,  Humphrey  Hume,  credentials  as  Canadian  Ambas- 
sador to  U.S.,  911. 

Yemen : 

Friendship  and  commerce  agreement,  with  U.S.,  signa- 
ture, 94. 
U.S.  Minister  (Childs),  credentials,  690. 
Yllescas,  Dr.  Don   Francisco,  credentials  as  Ecuadoran 

Ambassador  to  U.S.,  1158. 
Youth,  German,  present  status  of,  articles  by  Dr.  Keller- 

mann,  49,  83,  139. 
Yugoslavia : 

Allied  mistreatment  of  nationals  in  Venezia  Giulia,  al- 
leged, text  of  U.S.  reply,  579. 
Ambassador  to  U.S.  (Kosanovic),  credentials,  180. 
Attack  on  U.S.  plane  and  detention  of  personnel,  U.S. 
protests : 
Messages  from  U.S.  Ambassador,  418. 
Notes  to  Yugoslav  Government,  415,  417,  501,  725. 
Report  of  Captain  Crombie,  416. 
Report  of  U.S.  Consul  in  Zagreb,  416. 
Statement  by  Acting  Secretary  Clayton,  544. 
Border  violations,  dispute  with  Greece  on.     See  Greek 

question  under  Security  Council. 
Civil  liberties  in,  statement  by  Mr.  Acheson,  725. 
Displaced  persons,  settlement  in  midwest  U.S.,  382. 
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Yugoslavia — Continued. 

Information  service  in,  U.S.,  discontinuance,  statement 

by  Mr.  Clayton,  637. 
Injury  and  loss  of  U.S.  life  as  result  of  Yugoslav  attack 

on  U.S.  plane,  415,  416,  501,  544,  725. 
Nationalization  of  private  enterprise  in,  1150. 
Ownership  of  Danubian  vessels.    See  Danube. 
Problem  of  Trieste,  168,  570,  708. 
Protests  from  U.S.,  on— 

Attack  on  plane  and  detention  of  personnel.    See  At- 
tack supra. 
Deprivation  of  rights  of  U.S.  citizens,  232. 
Obstruction  to  Allied  Military  Government,  409. 
Refusal  to  compensate  for  loss  of  aircraft,  725. 
Troops  in  Zone  A,  414,  676. 
UNRRA  shipments  to,  544. 
Use  of  U.S.  citizens  for  slave  labor,  761. 
Stepinac,  Archbishop,  trial  and  conviction,  statement  by 

Mr.  Acheson,  725. 
Territory  violations,  alleged,  U.S.  replies  to  Yugoslav 

protests,  414,  415,  501. 
Treaties,  agreements,  etc. : 

Commercial  relations,  treaty  for  facilitating  and  de- 
veloping  with   U.S.    (1881),   Yugoslav   attitude 
toward  Philippine  trade,  726. 
Reparation  funds  for  non-repatriable  victims  of  Ger- 
man action,  5-power  agreement,  text,  71. 


Yugoslavia — Continued. 

Treaties  and  agreements  with  U.S.S.R.  in  1945,  article 
by  Dr.  Fisher,  398. 

UNRRA  shipments  to,  policy  on,  statement  by  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, 544. 

UNRRA  supplies  in,  security  for,  reply  of  Lieutenant 
General  Morgan  to  Mr.  La  Guardia's  letter,  267. 

U.S.  and  other  property  in,  instructions  for  filing  claims, 
1150. 

U.S.  public-affairs  officer  (Thompson),  appointment,  190. 

Use  of  U.S.  citizens  for  slave  labor,  U.S.  protest,  761. 

Zones  of  occupation  in  Germany : 

Control  Council  proclamations  and  laws,  text,  859. 
Economic  unification,  discussed  by   Secretary  Byrnes, 

171,  498. 
Revival  of  economy  in,  726. 

U.S.-U.K.  meetings  on  bizonal  arrangements.     See  Bi- 
zonal arrangements  for  Germany. 
Zook,  George  F.,  letter  to  Mr.  Benton,  transmitting  report 

of  U.S.  education  mission  to  Germany,  764. 
Zurayk,  Costi  K.,  credentials  as  Syrian  Minister  to  U.S., 

1114. 
Zwemer,  Raymond  L.,  address  on  Government's  role  in 
assisting  international  cooperation  between  scientific 
groups,  545. 
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The  Department  of  State  BULLETIN, 
a    weekly  publication   compiled   and 
edited  in  the  Division  of  Publications, 
Office  of  Public  Affairs,  provides  the 
public    and    interested    agencies    of 
the  Government  with  information  on 
developments  in    the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  on  the  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Foreign 
Service.     The  BULLETIN  includes 
press  releases  on  foreign  policy  issued 
by  the  White  House  and  the  Depart- 
ment,  and  statements  and  addresses 
made   by    the  President  and   by   the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers 
of  the  Department,  as  well  as  special 
articles   on  various  phases  of  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  functions  of 
the  Department.      Information  con- 
cerning    treaties    and    international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  or  may  become  a  party  and  treaties 
of  general    international    interest    is 
included. 

Publications  of  the  Department,  cu- 
mulative lists  of  which  are  published 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  as  well  as 
legislative  materialin  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  are  listed  currently. 
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